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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  publishing  the  present  edition  of  this  Standard  History,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  effect  a combination  of  elegant  typography, 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  cheapness  ; and  it  is  presumed  that  a 
reference  to  the  appearance  and  price  of  the  volume,  will  sufficiently 
prove  the  practicability  of  the  experiment. 

Another  motive  to  publish  this  Work  in  its  present  form,  existed 
in  a desire  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  the  best  history  of  that 
penod  of  our  existence  as  a nation,  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
to  every  lover  of  freedom. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the  Work  more  acceptable,  numerous 
biographical  notices,  as  well  as  remarks  on  the  most  important  histo- 
rical events,  have  been  introduced  ; and,  as  a whole,  the  present,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  the  most  correct  and  useful  edition  of  this 
celebrated  History  that  has  appeared. 
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INTRODUCTION.. 


APPILY  for  ]\\n  own  mental  tranquillity,  but  unfortunately  for 
hia  contemporary  fame,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  • was  a firm  advocate 
for  universal  toleration.  Living  at  a period  when  political  parU- 
sanship  and  religious  bigotry  were  stimulated  to  frantic  excesses, 
it  ceases  to  be  a cause  of  astonishment  that  ho  was  never 
entirely  trusted,  or  unreservedly  praised,  by  either  of  the  extreme 
parties  who  then  convulsed  the  nation— each  was  then  struggling 
to  obtain  supreme  dominion  over  the  other,  in  the  civil  and 
religions  institutions  of  our  constitution.  Dr.  Burnet  was  a bishop,  and  he  stood  unflinch- 
ingly by  the  episcopal  church  : so  far  he  was  approved  by  the  high  church  or  Tory  party ; 
but  he  found  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  who  were  forced  upon,  and  who  rode 
rough-shod  over  the  Scottish  people ; at  the  same  time  ho  deprecated  the  persecution  of  men 
whose  only  offence  was  that  they  preferred  a presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
This  was  enough  to  convince  those,  who  lay  it  down  as  a principle  that  an  opponent 
must  be  wrong  in  the  superlative,  that  Burnet  was  a presbyterian  at  heart,  though  an 
episcopalian  from  interest : they,  therefore,  nover  trusted,  much  less  did  they  advance  him. 
He  supported  their  measures  when  he  approved  of  them,  and  was  drily  thanked : he 
reproved  them,  not  even  sparing  the  monarch  for  his  sins,  and  in  return  was  hated. 

As  the  advocate  of  toleration  for  all  political  and  religious  creeds,  ho  was  admired  and 
courted  by  those  who  suffered  by  the  la^vs  and  government,  which  were  actuated  by  a con- 
trary spirit ; yet  he  did  not  go  far  or  fast  enough  to  satisfy  them  : he  would  not  have  them 
punished,  or  even  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  merely  because  they  differed  with  him  in 
certain  opinions;  but  as  he  did  not  prefer  a presbyterial  to  an  episcopal  church — as  he 
always  held  it  as  a fixed  principle,  that  resistance  to  an  established  government  is  not  lawful 


• Dr.  Btimel'i  father  wm  the  younger  brother  of  a 
&mily  dtatingniahed  fur  iia  antiquity,  and  conuderable  for 
iu  influence,  in  the  ahire  of  Ah^cen.  He  waa  educated 
for  the  profeaaion  of  a civilian  ; and  although  hia  ezccMive 
modraty  proventod  him  appearing  to  advantage  at  the  bar, 
yet  he  waa  generally  eateemed  a profldent  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  civil  law.  He  waa  eminent  for  probity  and 
gencroaity  in  his  practice : from  the  poor  bo  never  took  a 
fee,  nor  from  a clergyman  when  he  sued  in  the  caute  of 
hia  church.  In  the  year  1637,  when  the  troubica  in  Scot- 
land were  breaking  out,  be  cenaurod  ao  warmly  the  con. 
duct  of  ita  biahopa,  and  waa  ao  remarkable  for  hta  exem- 
plary life,  that  be  waa  generally  called  a puritan.  But 
when  he  saw  that,  inatcad  of  reforming  the  abtiaea  of  the 
Inthopa,  epiacopacy  itaelf  was  struck  at,  he  dectare<l  himself 
ita  aupporter  with  zeal  and  conataocy.  He  at  firmly  main- 
tained the  rights  of  the  crown  against  the  attacks  of  the 
party  which  afterwards  pravailed  in  both  nations ; for, 
altkough  he  agreed  with  Barclay  and  Grotiua  that  resist- 


ance is  lawful  when  the  laws  are  broken  through  by  a 
limited  monarch,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  waa  then  the 
case  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  bumcl’a  mother  was  very  eminent  for  her  piety 
and  virtue.  She  waa  a Mater  of  the  celebrated  air  Arcbi. 
bald  Johnston,  called  lord  Warriaton.  who,  during  the 
civil  war,  beaded  the  preab%'teriao  party.  Of  ibeir  reli. 
gioua  discipline  she  waa  a xealoua  admirer ; but  neither  her 
influence,  nor  the  exrrdaed  power  of  her  brother,  could 
ever  indttce  her  husband  to  swerve  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  monarchy  and  the  episcopal  church.  Exile,  and 
the  offers  of  preferment  made  to  him  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
were  alike  unavailing;  ao  that,  when  permitted  to  return 
to  Scotland,  he  lived  retired  upon  his  own  estate,  until  the 
Restoration.  He  was  then  made  one  of  the  lords  of  session. 

Under  his  parents,  the  early  education  of  our  author 
was  pursued,  and  the  fruits  of  their  instruction  and  exam- 
ple are  apparent  throughout  his  career.— ly  fAe 
Author's  Son. 
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on  account  of  its  single  acts  of  injustice,  unless  it  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion * : the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  established  church  always  esteemed  him  to 
be  as  much  their  enemy  as  their  friend  +.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  whose  mental  acumen 
was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  other  men's  characters  than  to  regulate  his  own,  thus  wrote 
his  estimate  of  our  author ; — 

“ Dr.  Burnet  like  #ill  men  who  are  above  the  ordinary  level,  is  seldom  spoke  of  in  a 
mean,  he  must  either  bo  railed  at  or  admired ; he  has  a swiftness  of  imagination,  that  no 
other  man  comes  up  to ; and  as  our  nature  hardly  allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing 
without  having  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  so  hold  in  his  thoughts  but  that  at  some 
time  they  may  run  away  with  him ; as  it  is  hard  for  a vessel,  tliat  is  brim-full,  when  in 
motion,  not  to  run  over ; and  therefore  the  variety  of  matter,  that  he  ever  carries  about  him, 
may  throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would  allow  of.  His  first  thoughts  may  some- 
times require  more  digestion,  not  from  a defect  in  his  judgment,  but  from  the  abundance  of 
his  fancy,  which  furnishes  too  fast  for  him.  His  friends  love  him  too  well  to  see  small  faults  ; 
or,  if  they  do,  think  that  his  greater  talents  give  him  a privilege  of  strayii^  from  the  strict 
rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  censure.  He  produces  so  fast, 
that  what  is  well  in  his  writings  calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incorrect  deserves  an 
excuse  ; he  may  in  some  things  require  grains  of  allowance,  which  those  only  can  deny  him 
who  are  unknown,  or  unjust  to  him.  He  is  not  quicker  in  discerning  other  men's  faults, 
than  he  is  in  forgiving  them  : so  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknowledge  his  own,  that  from 
blemishes  they  liecomo  ornaments.  All  the  repeated  provocations  of  his  indecent  adversaries 
have  had  no  other  efiect  than  the  setting  his  good-nature  in  so  mucli  a better  light,  since  his 
anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them.  That  heat,  which  in  most  other  men  raises 
sharpness  and  satire,  in  him  glows  into  warmth  for  his  friends,  and  compassion  for  those  in 
want  and  misery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  discerning  the  smaller  faults  of  those 
that  nature  has  made  superior  to  them,  they  do  not  miss  one  blot  he  makes,  and  being 
beholden  only  to  their  barrenness  for  their  discretion,  they  fall  upon  the  errors  which  arise  out 
of  his  abundance ; and  by  a mistake  into  which  their  malice  betrays  them,  they  think  that 
by  finding  a mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His  quickness 
makes  writing  so  easy  a thing  to  him,  that  his  spirits  are  neither  wasted  nor  soured  by  it. 
The  soil  is  not  forced,  every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs ; which  distin- 
guishes as  much  what  he  docs  from  that  which  smells  of  the  lamp,  as  a good  palate  will  dis- 
cern between  fruit  which  comes  from  a rich  mould,  and  that  which  tastes  of  the  uncleanly 
pains  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  He  makes  many  enemies,  by  setting  an  ill-natured 
example  of  living,  wliich  they  are  not  inclined  to  follow.  His  indifference  for  preferment,  his 
contempt  not  only  of  splendour,  but  of  all  unnecessary  plenty,  his  degrading  himself  into  the 
lowest  and  most  painful  duties  of  his  calling,  arc  such  unprelatical  qualities,  that  let  him  be 
never  so  orthodox  in  other  things,  in  these  he  must  be  a dissenter.  Virtues  of  such  a stamp 
are  so  many  heresies,  in  the  opinion  of  those  divines,  who  have  softened  the  primitive  injunc- 
tions, so  as  to  make  them  suit  better  with  the  present  frailty  of  mankind.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  they  are  angry,  since  it  is  in  their  own  defence,  or  that  from  a principle  of  self-preservation 


• “ Tl(e  prcsbyleiian  zealot*,”  tayt  his  »on,  “ bated 
him,  as  apprehending  that  liii  srhemes  of  moderation  would, 
in  the  end,  prove  the  sure  way  of  establishing  rpiKopacy 
amongst  them.  The  episcopal  party,  on  the  other  band, 
could  not  endure  a man  who  was  for  exempting  the  dis- 
senter* from  their  persecutions.” 


‘f  Life  by  his  son. 

t The  copy  from  which  this  is  printed  was  taken  from 
one  given  to  the  bishop,  in  the  marquis  of  Halifax's  own 
hand-writing,  which  wo*  in  the  possession  of  the  author's 
son,  the  year  that  Gcoigo  the  First  began  to  reign. 
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ilioy  mIiouIcI  ondoavour  to  suppress  a man,  whoso  parts  are  a shame,  and  wliosc  life  is  a 
scandal  to  them." 

Such  was  the  estimate  formed  of  Dr.  Burnet  by  one  of  the  most  talented  (»f  his  contem> 
porarics ; we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  justia^  when  we  have  traced  a few  of  the 
leading  ervents  of  his  life;  and  as  these  Bull  l>e  found  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  him  as  a 
teacher  of  Christianity,  the  reader  of  his  work  will  thence  be  predisposed  to  believe,  that  hs 
who  acted  and  suffered  for  that  which  he  considered  just,  would  not  knowingly  write  that 
which  is  false. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Burnet  extended  from  1643  to  & series  of  years  during  which  occurred 

the  roost  memorable  events  in  our  national  history.  In  those  seventy-two  years,  Charles  the 
First  died  upon  the  scaffold ; our  government  passed  through  c%*ery  grade  of  change  from  the 
most  open  republicanism  to  the  roost  uncontrolled  despotism — there  was  the  despotism  of 
the  army  and  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  It  was  the  era  of  the  war-struggle  for  supremacy 
between  protestant  episcopacy,  protestant  dissent,  and  popery,  in  which  James  the  Secon' 
was  ejected  from  the  throne,  and  a new  dynasty  was  admitted.  All  which  events  were  the 
consequences  of  the  great  principle  that  came  then  for  ever  to  be  decided — whether  the  will 
and  tl)e  interests  of  the  people,  or  of  the  king,  are  to  bo  most  consulted  in  the  conduct  of  our 
national  affairs. 

The  first  important  question,  and  it  was  one  dangerous  and  delicate,  upon  which  our  author 
had  to  d('clare  his  opinion,  was  concerning  his  own  competency  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
clerical  office.  There  is  no  law  of  Scotland  limiting  the  age  at  whidi  a minister  may  take 
upon  liimsidf  the  cure  of  souls  ; consequently,  having  passi'd  all  liis  examinations  and  hit 
probation,  when  he  was  offi  red  by  hi?  kinsman,  sir  Alexander  Burnet,  an  excellent  benefice 
in  the  centre  of  his  family  connections,  he  had  no  restraint  upon  his  decision  but  such  as  was 
dictated  by  his  own  heart.  Bumet  was  only  eighteen,  but  he  was  victor  over  the  t(fmpta> 
tion ; for,  feeling  that  this  was  an  age  at  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  accept  so  respon- 
rihle  an  appointment,  he  declined  the  living,  though  his  father  was  the  only  one  of  hia 
relations  who  did  not  importune  him  to  acco])t  it. 

It  was  well  for  him,  in  many  respects,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience,  that 
he  thus  decided ; for  it  left  him  leisure  to  visit  the  English  universities,  and  to  travel  in 
continental  Kurojie.  Wliilst  at  the  former,  and  when  in  London,  he  acquired  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Cudworth,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Fell,  Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  Dr.  Patrick,  Dr.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Whitchcot,  Dr.  Wilkins,  sir  Robert  Murray,  and  Mr.  Boyle ; 
names  deservedly  great  in  the  history  of  our  national  worthies.  From  such  men  as  these  ho 
gained  knowledge,  and  in  their  example  obtained  confidence  to  maintain  the  cause  of  truth 
in  all  things.  His  acquaintance,  whilst  in  Holland,  with  the  chief  members  of  the  Arminians, 
Lutherans,  Unitarians,  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  Papists,  whose  forms  of  worship  and 
belief  are  all  tolerated  in  that  countr}',  enlarged  his  mind,  and  saved  him  from  being  the  slave 
of  sectarian  bigotry.  Amongst  all  those  families  of  the  Clmstian  tril>o,  **  he  found  men  of 
such  real  piety  and  rirtue,  that  there  he  became  fixed  in  that  strong  principle  of  nniveisal 
charity,  of  thinking  well  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  of  invincible  abhorrence  of  all 
persecutions  on  account  of  religious  dissensions ; which  liave  often  drawn  upon  him  the 
bitten*st  censures  from  those  who,  perhaps  by  a narrower  education,  were  led  into  a narrower 
way  of  thinking.”  Dr.  Heniy  More,  who  bore  the  highest  title  of  dignity,  being  called 
“ the  Intellectual  Epicure,”  was  one  of  his  acquaintances,  and,  like  him,  paid  more  attention 
to  the  contents  of  a hook  than  to  its  Undtng — estimated  the  value  of  a mans  mind,  not  that 
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of  his  coat — believed  in  Cliristianity,  not  in  its  priestcraft.  One  of  Dr.  More’s  obseirationa 
upon  church  ceremonies  and  rites  made  great  impression  upon  Burnet.  “ None  of  those," 
said  the  doctor,  **  are  bad  enough  to  make  men  bad  ; and  I am  sure  none  of  them  are  good 
enough  to  make  men  good." 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bring  of  Saltoun, 
but  ho  declined  accepting  it  until,  after  a four  months*  probation,  he  was  unanimously 
requested  to  do  so  by  his  parishioners.  He  was  then,  in  the  year  1665,  ordained  priest  by 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  “ During  the  five  years  he  remained  at  Saltoun,  he  preached 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  once  more  during  the  week  ; he  catechised  three  times  during  the 
same  period,  so  as  to  examine  every  parishioner,  old  and  young,  thrice  in  the  compass  of  a 
year : he  went  round  his  parish  from  house  to  house,  instructing,  reproving,  or  comforting 
the  inhabitants  as  occasion  required  ; those  who  were  sick  ho  visited  twice  a day;  he  admi- 
nistered the  sacrament  four  times  in  the  year,  personally  instructing  all  that  gave  notice  they 
intended  to  receive  it : all  that  remained  above  his  own  necessary  subsistence,  in  which  ho 
was  very  frugal,  he  distributed  in  charity.  A particular  instance  of  his  liberality  was 
related  by  a person  who  then  lived  with  him,  and  who  afterwards  was  with  him  at  Salisbury. 
One  of  his  parishioners  was  distrained  upon  for  debt,  and  came  to  our  author  for  some  small 
assistance,  who  inquired  how  much  would  again  set  him  up  in  his  trade.  Tlie  debtor  named 
the  sum,  which  a servant  was  immediately  ordered  to  pay  him  ; — * Sir,’  said  the  domestic, 

‘ it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house.’-—*  Well,  well,*  replied  Burnet,  * pay  it  to  this  poor  man  ; 
you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  there  is  in  making  a man  glad.*  Tlius,  as  he  knew  the  con- 
cerns of  his  whole  parish,  treated  them  with  tenderness  and  care,  and  set  them  a fair  example 
of  every  article  of  that  duty  w'hicb  he  taught  them,  he  soon  gained  their  afTections,  not 
excepting  the  presbyterians ; although  ho  was  then  the  only  man  in  Scotland  that  made  use 
of  the  prayers  in  the  English  church  liturgy  •.'* 

In  1669,  the  University  of  Glasgow  elected  him  to  be  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  the 
admirable  Dr.  Leighton  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  quit  his  parish  and  accept  the  chair. 

His  son  thns  relates  our  author's  exertions  to  fulfil  the  duties  that  now  devolved  upon  him. 
**  As  his  principal  care,  in  this  new  station,  was  to  form  just  and  true  notions  in  the  students 
of  divinity,  he  laid  down  a plan  for  that  purpose,  to  which  no  other  objection  could  be  ofiered 
but  that  it  seemed  to  require  the  labour  of  four  or  five,  instead  of  one  man ; yet  he  never 
failed  executing  every  part  of  it,  during  his  residence  at  Glasgow.  On  Mondays  he  made 
each  of  the  students,  in  his  turn,  explain  a head  of  divinity  in  Latin,  and  propound  such 
theses  from  it  as  he  was  to  defend  against  the  rest  of  the  scholars ; and  this  exercise  con- 
cluded with  our  author  B decision  of  the  point  in  a Latin  oration.  On  Tuesdays  he  gave  them 
a prelection  in  the  same  language,  wherein  he  purposed,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  to 
have  gone  through  a complete  system  of  divinity.  On  Wednesdays,  he  read  them  a lecture, 
for  above  an  hour,  by  way  of  a critical  commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  he 
finished  before  be  quitted  the  chair.  On  Thursdays  the  exercise  was  alternate : one  Thursday 
he  expounded  a Hebrew  psalm,  comparing  it  with  the  Septuagint,  the  vulgar  and  the 
English  version ; and  the  next  Thursday  he  explained  some  portion  of  the  ritual  and  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  making  the  apostolical  canons  his  text,  and  reducing  every 
article  of  practice  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  those  canons.  On  Fridays  he  made 
each  of  his  scholars,  in  course,  preach  a short  sermon  upon  some  text  he  assigned ; and  when 
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H was  ended,  he  observed  upon  any  thing  that  was  defective  or  amiss,  showing  how  the  text 
ought  to  have  been  opened  and  applied.  This  was  the  labour  of  the  mornings  ; in  the 
evenings,  after  prayer,  he  every  day  read  them  some  parcel  of  scripture,  on  which  he  made 
a short  discourse,  and  when  that  was  over,  he  examined  into  the  progress  of  their  several 
studies,  encouraging  them  to  propose  their  difficulties  to  him  upon  the  subjects  they  were 
then  reading,  This  he  perfonned  during  the  whole  time  the  schools  were  open,  thereby 
answering  the  duty  of  a professor,  with  the  assiduity  of  a schoolmaster ; and  in  order  to 
acquit  himself  with  credit,  he  was  obliged  to  study  hard  from  four  till  ten  in  the  morning; 
the  rest  of  the  day  being,  of  necessity,  allotted  either  to  the  use  of  his  pupils,  or  to  hearing 
the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  who,  finding  he  had  an  interest  with  the  men  in  power,  were 
not  sparing  in  their  applications  to  him.** 

Our  author  was  thrice  married.  Ilis  first  wife  was  I^dy  Mary  Kennedy,  a daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Cassilis ; the  secotid  a Dutch  lady,  of  the  name  of  Scott ; and  the  third. 
Mrs.  Berkley,— all  women  eminent  for  their  piety  ; the  third  being  author  of  “ A Method 
of  Devotion,"  edited  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Good^yn,  archbishop  of  Cashel.  Of  Dr.  Bur- 
net's conduct  in  the  relationships  oi  a husband,  a father,  a friend,  and  a master,  we  have  hta 
son’s  testimony  : — “ He  was  a most  affectionate  husband.  His  tender  care  of  his  first  wifr^ 
during  a course  of  sickness  that  lasted  for  many  years,  and  his  fond  love  to  the  other  two, 
and  the  deep  concern  he  expressed  fok  their  loss,  were  no  more  than  their  just  due,  from  one 
of  his  humanity,  gratitude,  and  discernment. 

“ Hie  love  to  his  children,  perhaps  accompanied  with  too  much  indulgence,  was  not  exerted 
in  laying  up  for  them  a hoard  of  wealth  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  hut  in  giving 
them  a noble  education,  though  the  charge  of  it  was  wholly  maintained  out  of  his  private 
fortune.  At  seven  years  old  he  entered  his  sons  into  Latin,  giving  each  of  them  a distinct 
tutor,  who  had  a salary  of  forty  pounds  a-year,  which  was  never  lessened  on  account  of  any 
prebond  the  bishop  gave  him.  After  five  or  six  years  had  perfected  his  sons  in  the  learned 
languages,  he  sent  them  to  the  University;  the  eldest,  a gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity 
College,  in  Cambridge  ; the  other  two,  commoners,  to  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  where, 
besides  the  college  tutor,  they  had  a private  one,  to  assist  them  in  their  learning,  and  to  over- 
look their  bcha>*iour.  In  the  year  I7O6I  he  sent  them  abroad  for  two  years  to  finish  their 
studies  at  Leyden,  whence  two  of  tK<:m  took  a tour  through  Gennany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  Tlie  eldest  and  youngest,  by  their  own  choice,  were  bred  to  the  law,  and  the  second 
to  divinity. 

“ In  his  friendships  our  author  was  warm,  open-hearted,  and  constant : from  those  I have 
taken  the  liberty  to  mention,  the  reader  will  ]^rceivc  that  they  were  formed  upon  the  most 
prudent  choice,  and  I cannot  find  an  instance  of  any  one  friend  he  ever  lost,  but  by  death.  It 
is  a common,  perhaps  a just  observation,  that  a l<r>arty  friend  is  apt  to  be  as  hearty  an  enemy ; 
yet  this  rule  did  not  hold  in  our  author  : for  though  his  station,  his  principles,  but,  above  all, 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Hanover  succession,  raised  him  many  enemies,  yet  he  no  sooner 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  taken  severe  revenges  on  them,  than  he  endeavoured,  by  the 
kindest  good  offices,  to  repay  all  their  injuries,  and  overcome  them,  by  returning  good  for 
evil. 

“ The  bishop  was  a kind  and  bountiful  master  to  his  servants,  whom  he  never  changed  but 
with  regret,  and  through  necessity.  Friendly  and  obliging  to  all  in  employment  under  him. 
and  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  them,  especially  in  that  of  the  steward  to  the  bishopric 
and  his  courts,  William  Wastefield,  Esq  , (a  gentleman  of  a plentiful  fortune  at  the  time  of 
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hie  accepting  this  post,)  and  in  that  of  his  domestic  steward,  Mr.  Mackney.  These  were  both 
men  of  approved  worth  and  integrity,  firmly  attached  to  hig  interests,  and  were  treated  by 
him,  as  they  well  di*srrvcd,  with  friendship  and  confidence.” 

Four  times  did  our  author  refuse  a bishopric.  At  length,  when  king  William  was  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  the  sec  of  Salisbury  became  vacant,  which  Dr.  Burnet  solicited  for  his 
old  friend.  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Tlio  king  coldly  answered,  “ 1 have 
another  person  in  view and  the  next  day  Burnet  found  that  he  himself  was  nominated  to 
the  vacant  sec. 

llis  son  has  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  his  conduct  as  a diocesan.  Ilis  primaiy  visita- 
tion could  only  be  regulated  by  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  contented  themselvi's 
with  formal  triennial  visitations  of  their  diocese,  in  which  Uiey  used  always  to  confirm  ; but 
when  he  pi'rceived  the  hurry,  the  disorder  aiul  noise  that  attended  these  public  meetings, 
he  thought  them  wholly  unfit  for  solemn  acts  of  devotion  ; they  siH'raed  much  more  proper 
for  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary's  jurisdiction,  according  to  law,  than  for  the  performance  of 
the  more  Christian  functions  of  a bishop.  Tlieso  were  inconsistent  with  that  pomp  and 
show  which,  perlia]>s,  the  other  required,  lie  had  always  looked  upon  confirmation  as  the 
likeliest  means  of  reviving  a spirit  of  Christianity ; if  men  could  be  brought  to  consider  it, 
not  as  a mere  ceremony,  but  as  an  act  whereby  a man  became  a Christian  from  his  own 
choice ; since  upon  attaining  to  the  use  of  reason,  he  thereby  renewed  for  himself  a vow, 
wliich  others  had  only  made  for  him  at  baptism.  He  wrote  a short  directory,  con  aining 
proper  rub's  how  to  prepare  the  youth  u|>on  such  occasions;  this  he  printed,  and  sent  copies 
of  it,  some  montlis  Ix'forehand,  to  the  minister  of  every  parish  where  he  intended  to  con- 
firm. He  every  summer  took  a tour,  for  six  weeks  or  two  mouths,  through  some  district  of 
his  bishopric,  daily  preaching  and  confirming  from  church  to  church,  so  as  m the  compass  of 
ihit'c  years  (besides  his  former  triennial  visitation)  to  go  tliiough  all  the  principal  livings  in 
his  dioct'se.  The  clergy,  near  the  places  ho  passed  through,  generally  attended  on  him ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  being  burthensome  in  these  circurts,  be  entertained  them  all  at  his  own 
charge.  He,  likewise,  for  many  years,  entered  into  conferences  with  them  upon  the  chicif 
heads  of  divinity  : one  of  which  ho  usually  opened  at  their  meeting,  in  a discourse  that  lasted 
near  two  hours ; and  tlien  encouraged  those  present  to  start  such  questions  or  difficulties 
upon  it  as  occurred  to  them.  Four  of  these  discourses,  against  infidelity,  socinianism,  j>operj' 
and  schism,  were  printed  in  the  year  1694.  When  our  author  had  published  his  * Expo- 
sition of  the  Tliirty-ninir  Articles,*  conferences  of  this  nature  seemed  in  some  measure  need- 
less : he  therefore  discontinued  them,  in  order  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  confirm- 
ation. To  be  more  useful  in  it,  he  disposed  his  annual  progress,  during  tlie  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  in  the  following  manner: — He  went  through  five  or  six  of  the  considerable 
market  towns  every  year ; ho  fixe<l  himself  for  a whole  week  in  each  of  them  ; and  tliough 
he  went  out  every  morning  to  preach  and  confirm  in  some  pariah,  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  t place,  yet  at  the  evening  prayer,  for  six  days  together,  he  catechised  the  youth  of  the 
town,  in  the  principal  church  there,  expountling  to  them  some  portion  of  the  church  cate- 
chism every  day,  until  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  : and,  on  Sunday,  he  confirmed  those 
who  liad  Ix'cn  thus  examined  and  instructed,  and  then,  inviting  them  all  to  dine  with  him, 
he  gave  to  each  a useful  present  of  books.  As  the  country  fiocked  in  from  all  parts  to 
bear  him,  he  was  in  hopes  this  would  ( ncourage  the  clergy  to  catechise  more,  and  would 
raise  an  emulation  in  Christian  knowledge  among  the  inferior  sort  of  people,  who  were 
ignorant  to  a scandal. 
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**  In  the  intervals  of  parluunent,  when  the  bishop  was  not  upon  this  progress,  his  usual 
residence  was  at  Salisbury ; there  he  preached  the  Thursday’s  lecture,  founded  at  St.Thoinas’s 
church,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay;  ho  likewise  preached  and  continued  every 
Sunday  morning  *,  in  some  church  of  that  city,  or  of  the  neighbourhood  round  about  it : 
and  in  the  evening  he  had  a lecture  in  his  own  chapel,  to  which  great  crowds  resorted, 
wherein  ho  explained  some  portion  of  scripture,  out  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  in  the 
liturgy.  Ho  generally  came  down  from  London,  some  days  before  Lent,  on  purpose  to 
prepare  the  youth  of  the  two  great  schools  for  confirmation,  by  catechising  them  every 
week,  during  that  season,  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  instructing  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  did  those  in  the  oilier  towns  of  his  diocese.  And  to  render  this  task  of  instruction 
more  easy  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  he  at  length  published  * An  Explanation  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  in  the  Year  1710.’ 

“ 'The  bishop’s  consistorial  court  being  much  cried  out  against,  as  a grievance  both  to 
the  clergy  and  laity,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  it,  and  for  some  years  went  thither  in 
person;  but  though  he  might  do  some  little  good  by  this  attendance,  it  was  so  little, 
that  he  at  last  gave  it  over ; for  the  true  foundation  of  complaints  was,  tlie  dilatory  course 
of  proceedings,  and  the  exorbitant  fees,  which  the  bishop  had  no  authority  to  correct : nay, 
he  could  not  even  discharge  poor  suitors  who  were  oppressed  there  with  vexatious  prosecu- 
tions, any  otherwise  than  by  paying  their  fees  himself,  as  he  frequently  did. 

“ No  part  of  the  episcopal  office  was  more  strictly  attended  to  by  him  than  the  examination 
of  those  who  came  for  orders ; in  this  matter  the  law  has  left  the  bishop  entirely  at  liberty 
to  admit  or  refuse.  He  never  turned  them  over  to  tlic  care  of  a chaplain  or  archdeacon, 
farther  than  to  try  their  skill  in  the  learned  languages.  Ho  examined  them  himself  as  to  the 
proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  authority  of  tlm  scriptures,  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
covenant.  If  they  were  deficient  in  those,  he  dismissed  them  at  once,  with  proper  directions 
how  to  be  better  prepared  for  a second  trial : but  if  they  were  competently  knowing  in  these 
essential  p>oints,  he  went  through  the  other  heads  of  divinity  with  less  strictness.  When  he 
was  once  satisfied  with  their  capacity,  ho  next  directed  his  discourse  to  their  conscience  : 
he  laid  before  them  the  baseness  of  taking  up  a sacred  profession,  merely  for  the  lucre,  or 
subsistence,  it  might  afford  : he  gave  them  a distinct  view  of  all  the  branches  of  the  pastoral 
care  (of  which  he  published  a Treatise,  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  in  1692)  ; and  endeavoured 
strongly  to  dissuade  them  from  entering  into  holy  orders,  unities  they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  tlieir  function ; more  particularly  to  lead  such  lives  as  might  not 
contradict  the  doctrines  tliey  wero  to  teach.  A day  or  two  before  ordination,  he  submitted 
all  those  whom  he  had  accepted  to  the  examination  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  tliat  so 
he  might  have  their  approbation. 

In  the  admission  of  presentees,  he  could  not  be  so  strict ; the  law  having  in  some  measure 
taken  the  judgment  of  their  qualifications  out  of  the  ordinary ; yet  in  this  he  went  unusual 
lengths,  of  which  I ^all  mention  one  singular  instance  'f.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  the  lord  chancellor  presented  the  younger  son  of  a noble  family  in  Oxfordslure 


* He  was  so  punctual  in  thi«,  that  no  change  of  weather 
could  ever  induce  him  to  diaappoint  an j congregation  where 
he  waa  expected  ; and  thia  aaaiduity  had  well  nigh  coat 
him  hia  life,  in  the  rear  1698.  For  having  appointed  to 
preach  and  cunOrm,  at  the  pariah  church  of  Dinton,  within 
twelve  milea  of  Saliabury,  on  a pre-6xed  Sunday,  the  laina 
that  fell  on  tliat  day,  and  for  aome  daya  before,  iiad  ao 
awcllcd  a brook  which  he  waa  to  eroaa,  that  hia  coach  waa 


overtume<l  in  the  water,  and  hia  own  life  hardly  aavrd  by 
a miller,  who  jumped  in  and  drew  the  biahop  out  of  tbe 
water  ; for  which  acaaonnblc  aervice  our  author  paid  him 
a yearly  gratuity  all  the  reat  of  hia  life. 

-f-  Thia  1 had  from  Mr.  Mackney,  aa  a (act  well  known 

to  hiniaclf,  and  to  aomo  othera  now  alive Note  bp 

Author' t Son. 
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to  a parsonage  within  his  dioceso,  which  waa  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Upon  trial,  our 
author  found  him  so  ignorant,  that  he  refused  to  institute  him  ; the  ministry  threatened  him 
with  a law-suit,  hut,  finding  him  resolute,  they  at  length  acquiesced  under  the  refusal. 
Tliereiipon  the  bishop  sent  for  the  young  gentleman,  and  told  him,  * That  as  his  patrons  had 
given  up  the  contest,  and  he  had  no  design  to  do  him  any  personal  injury,  if  he  could  prevail 
on  his  friends  to  keep  the  benefice  vacant,  ho  himself  would  undertake  the  charge  of  quali- 
fying him  for  it.'  Accordingly  he  took  such  happy  pains  in  his  instruction,  that,  some  months 
after,  the  presentee  passed  examination  with  applause,  and  had  institution  given  him  to  tho 
Bving. 

“ As  the  pastoral  care,  and  the  admitting  none  to  it  who  were  not  duly  qualified,  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  ho  concluded  that  he  could  not  render  a more  useful  service  to 
religion,  to  the  church,  and  more  especially  to  his  own  diocese,  than  by  forming  under  his  eye 
a number  of  divines,  well  instructed  in  all  the  articles  of  their  duty.  lie  resolved  therefore, 
at  his  o^vn  charge,  to  maintain  a small  nursery  of  students  in  divinity  at  Salisbury,  who  might 
follow  their  studies  till  he  should  be  able  to  provide  for  them.  They  were  ten  in  number, 
to  each  of  whom  he  allowed  a salary  of  thirty  pounds  a-ycar : they  were  admitted  to 
him  once  every  day,  to  give  an  account  of  their  progress  in  learning,  to  propose  to  him 
such  difficulties  as  they  met  with,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  and  to  hear  a lecture  from 
him,  upon  some  speculative  or  practical  point  of  divinity,  or  on  some  part  of  the  pastoral 
function,  which  lastinl  above  an  hour : during  the  bishop's  absence,  tho  learned  Dr.  Whitby 
supplied  his  place,  in  8uperint<‘iiding  and  directing  their  studies.  By  this  means  our  author 
educat<‘d  several  young  clergjnnen,  who  proved  an  honour  to  the  church : but  as  this  came  to  , 
be  considered  as  a present  provision,  with  sure  expectations  of  a future  settlement,  he  was 
continually  importuned,  and  sometimes  imposed  upon,  as  to  the  persons  recommended  to  be 
of  this  numl>er ; and  the  foundation  itself  was  so  maliciously  exclaimed  at,  as  a designed 
affront  upon  the  method  of  education  at  Oxford,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  after  some  years, 
to  lay  it  wholly  aside. 

“ Our  author  was  a warm  and  constant  enemy  to  pluralities  of  livings ; not  indeed  where  the 
two  churches  lay  near  each  other,  and  W’cre  but  poorly  endowed,  for  in  that  case  he  rather 
encouraged  them,  as  knowing  the  ‘ labourer  was  worthy  his  hire.'  But  whensoever 
non-residence  was  the  consequence  of  a plurality,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
it,  and  in  some  cases  even  hazarded  a suspension,  rather  than  give  institution.  In  his  charges 
to  the  clergy  he  exclaimed  against  pluralities,  as  a sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  A remarkable  effi*ct  of  his  zeal  upon  this  suhji'ct  may  not  bo  improper  to  be  here 
related  *.  In  his  first  visitation  at  Salisbury,  he  \trged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he  might  not  accept  of  two  benefices, 
rej)lii*d,  * And  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ? ' — * I intend,'  answered  the 
pri«*st,  ‘ to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by  a diq)uty.' — ‘ Will  your  deputy  be  damned  for 
you  too  V cried  the  saint.  ‘ Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you 
must  be  damned  in  person.’  Tliis  expression  so  affected  Mr.  Kelsey,  a pious  and 
worthy  clergv'mau  there  present,  that  he  immediately  resigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton, 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  wiiieh  he  then  held  with  one  of  a greater  value.  Nor 
was  this  Cliristian  act  of  self-denial  without  its  reward ; for  though  their  principles  in 
church  matters  were  very  oppt^itc,  the  bishop  conceived  such  an  esteem  for  him,  from  this 

* This  fact  wai  told  me  hy  Mr.  Waatctield,  aud  if  well  known  at  Salubuiy.— AW  bjf  Author's  Son 
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iction,  that  he  not  only  prevailed  with  the  chapter  to  elect  him  a canon,  but  likewise  made  ^ 
him  archdeacon  of  Sarum,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  best  prebends  in  the  church. 

“ In  the  point  of  residence,  our  author  was  so  strict  that  he  never  would  permit  his  own 
chaplains  to  attend  upon  him,  after  they  were  once  preferred  to  a cure  of  souls,  but  obliged 
them  to  be  constantly  resident  at  their  livings.  Indeed  he  considered  himself  as  under  the 
same  obligation  as  pastor  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  never  would  be  absent  from  it  but 
during  his  necessary  attendance  on  parliament ; from  which,  as  soon  as  the  principal  business 
of  the  nation  was  despatched,  he  always  obtained  leave  to  depart,  in  order  to  return  to  his 
function.  And  though  king  William,  upon  his  going  over  to  Ireland  or  Flanders,  always 
enjoined  him  to  attend  upon  queen  Mary,  and  assist  her  with  his  faithful  counsel  on  all 
emergencies,  yet  he  would  not,  upon  such  occasions,  accept  of  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  but 
hired  a house  at  Windsor,  in  order  to  be  within  his  own  bishopric,  and  yet  near  enough  to 
the  court  to  pay  his  duty  twice  a week,  or  oftener,  if  business  required  it. 

**  No  principle  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  him  than  that  of  toleration  ; it  was  not  confined 
to  any  sect  or  nation,  it  was  as  universal  as  Christianity  itself : be  exerted  it  in  favour  of  a 
nonjuring  meeting-house  at  Salisbury,  which  he  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  connive  at ; 
and  when  the  preacher  there.  Dr.  Beach,  by  a seditious  and  treasonable  sermon,  had  incurred 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  our  author  not  only  saved  him  from  punishment,  but  even  procured 
his  pardon,  without  the  terms  of  a public  recantation,  upon  which  it  was  at  first  granted  ; as 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  letters*  the  one  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
secretary  of  state,  the  other  from  Dr.  Beach  himself 

' My  Lord  •.  ‘ mitchall,  29th  March,  1692. 

* I have  acquainted  the  queen,  at  the  cabinet  council,  with  what  your  lordship  writes  in 
behalf  of  Dr.  Beach  ; and  though  her  majesty  is  always  inclined  to  show  mercy,  and  espe- 
cially to  such  as  your  lordship  recommends  to  her  favour,  yet  since  the  crime,  and  the 
scandal  of  it,  has  been  very  public,  her  majesty  thinks  the  acknowledgment  of  it  should  be 
so  too,  and  therefore  would  have  him  make  it  in  the  church.  When  this  is  done,  your 
lordship's  intercession  will  easily  prevail.  I am,  with  great  respect, 

‘ My  lord, 

' Your  lordshi])'t  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

‘ Nottingham.* 


* My  Lord 

* With  all  due  deference  of  honour,  and  wnth  all  the  respectful  regard  that  can  be  corre- 
spondent to  the  no  less  generous  than  acceptable  messages  which  I received  from  your  lord- 
ship  by  Dr.  Geddes,  I humbly  tender  this  to  your  lordship,  hoping  it  may  be  favourably 
received  in  lieu  of  my  personal  attendance,  which  shall  bo  readily  paid  (as  it  is  due)  at  any 
time.  Dr.  Qeddes  delivered  mo  the  desirable  tidings  of  your  lordsliip's  free  resolution 
to  rescue  me  from  the  further  prosecution  of  that  unhappy  verdict  I labour  under.  It  is  my 
desire,  being  freed  from  this  troublesome  storm,  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  without  disturb- 
ance of  the  government  in  general,  and  of  any  person  in  particular.  And  I cannot  but 
deeply  resent  your  obliging  readiness  to  relieve  me,  because  it  is  not  clogged  with  any  bitter 
conditions  or  reserves  that  would  lessen  the  favour.  What  your  lordship  has  resolved  is 

* The  orijtiojil  k-u  Id  the  liUida  of  the  aothor'a  »nn.  T Ihid. 
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what  I hnmbly  desire,  and  do  not  doubt  but  your  lordslnp  will  pursue.  The  sooner  the 
favour  can  be  accomplished,  and  with  the  less  noise  before  term,  the  more  it  will  be  endeared 
to,  and  challenge  all  gratitude  from, 

* My  lord. 

Your  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

‘ Wm.  Bbacu 

Yet  when  this  spirit  of  moderation,  of  which  the  nonjurors  felt  the  good  effects,  was 
extended  to  the  dissenters,  our  author's  enemies  represented  him  as  betraying  the  church 
into  their  hands ; though  ho  was  really  taking  the  most  effectual  means  to  bring  them  over, 
not  indeed  by  compulsion,  but  by  the  more  Christian  methods  of  charity  and  persuorion : in 
which  he  was  so  successful,  tliat  many  dissimting  families,  in  his  diocese,  were  by  him 
brought  0%’er  to  the  communion  of  our  church ; and  of  two  presbyterian  preachers,  who  were 
well  supported  when  he  first  came  to  Salisbury,  one  was  soon  after  obliged  to  quit  the 
place,  and  the  other  but  poorly  subsisted  in  it. 

He  perceived  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  sectaries  lay  in  the  market-towns ; the  livings 
there  were  most  commonly  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor ; and  as  the  lord  Somers,  during 
his  enjoyment  of  the  seals,  left  the  nomination  to  those  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum  to  the  bishop, 
ho  endeavoured  to  place  in  them  none  but  learned,  pious,  and  moderate  divines,  as  being  the 
best  qualified  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism.  But  as  the  benefices  were  generally  small, 
and  a poor  church  will  be  too  often  served  by  as  poor  a clerk,  our  author  determined  to 
obviate  tliis  difficulty,  by  bestowing  upon  these  cures  the  prebends  in  his  gift  as  they 
became  vacant ; and  till  such  a vacancy  happened,  out  of  his  own  income  he  allowed  tho 
minister  of  every  such  church  a pension  of  twenty  pounds  a year  f : when  the  prebend 
itself  was  conferred  upon  him,  the  bishop  insisted  on  his  giving  a bond  to  resign  it,  if  ever 
be  quitted  the  living.  Though  this  matter  had  been  laid  before  the  roost  eminent  prelates 
and  divines  of  our  church,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  among  the  canonists,  who  highly 
approved  the  design ; yet  it  was  so  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  clergy,  that,  in  order  to 
raise  no  farther  strife  in  the  church,  our  author  was  prcviuled  on  to  relinquish  this  project, 
and  give  up  all  the  bonds  he  had  taken.  But  as  he  could  not,  without  the  tenderest  con- 
cern, behold  the  destitute  condition  of  these  poor  benefices,  most  of  which  were  attended 
with  the  largest  cure  of  souls,  so  his  disappointment  in  this  scheme  he  had  formed  for  his 
own  bishopric,  only  gave  occasion  to  a more  universal  plan,  which  ho  projected  for  the 
improvement  of  all  the  small  livings  in  England,  and  which  was  liable  to  no  exception.  This 
he  pressed  forward  with  so  much  success,  that  it  terminated  at  length  iu  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  second  year  of  queen  Anne,  ^ for  the  augmentation  of  tho  maintenance  of  the 
poor  clergy.*  ** 

Thus  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  sacred  station  ; actuated  by  such  conciliating  principles ; it 
might  be  expected  that  in  his  episcopal  character  he  was  at  least  free  from  the  aspersions  of 
his  enemies  ; but  in  this  expectation  tlie  reader  is  deceived.  Dr.  Burnet  had  formed  a very 
high  and  dignifie<l  r>piniun  of  the  conduct  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  head  of  a diocese : 
he  comprised  it  in  one  sentence.— “A  bishop  ought  to  be  the  leader  of  no  particular  class  of 

• In  » ” I.«int  to  T,  BiimcC*  pnhli»hcd  in  l73G,ihi§  Dr.  Beach,  whom,  aa  in  duty  bound, he  had  detected  iu 
trana:<etinn  U atated  •omewhat  dit^rentiy ; but  it  on  the  teditioiia  declarationa. 

whole  confirm*  the  fact,  that  the  biahop  interceded  for  t Thi*  appear*  from  Id*  tteward’*  account*,  and  wu 

confirmed  to  bi*  ton  by  Mr.  Wa*tcfield. 
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pereons,  but  tho  head  and  father  of  the  people  in  his  diocese."  In  accordance  with  this,  we 
have  S4'en  he  was  anxious  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  cveiy  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians— his  creed  was  based  on  toleration,  and  ho  strove  to  unite  all  the  sects  within  his 
diocese,  in  ascertaining  tlie  only  ess4*ntial  object  of  the  Gospel,  via.  instructing  “ man  to  do 
justly;  to  love  mercy;  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God."  To  ciTwt  this,  he  knew  full  well 
the  most  efficient  means  was  to  secure  a faithful,  pious,  parochial  clergy ; to  accomplish  this 
he  put  aside  all  the  considerations  of  interest,  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations,  the 
compliments,  and  the  abuse  that  ho  incurred.  He  is  not  the  true  friend  of  an  estab- 
lishment, that  is  blind  to  all  its  defects ; but  he  who  duly  appreciates  them,  and  dares  to  lisk 
the  obloquy  of  endeavouring  to  remove  them.  The  decay,  the  corruptions,  of  an  eccle- 
siastical system,  above  all  others,  will  sooner  or  later  be  deb'cted  ; it  is  connected  with  man's 
most  awful  interests,  it  is  scrutinised  by  those  of  its  own  communion  as  well  as  by  sectarians ; 
it  is  wise  and  dignified,  therefore,  for  it  to  take  the  lead  in,  rather  than  to  be  draggcnl 
to  self-reformation.  Burnet  fblly  understood  this ; he  liad  been  bom,  educated,  and  bad 
lived  in  manhood  amongst  the  most  strict  dissenters  from  our  church  ; he  knew  the  plague- 
^>ot8  to  which  they  had  |>ointed  the  finger,  and  against  which  they  had  shaken  the  head ; 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  parochial  clergy  in  his  time  *^had  less  authority,  and  were  more 
in  contempt,  than  any  other  church  in  Europe ; and  that  they  w ould  never  regain  the  influence 
they  had  lost,  until  they  lived  better  and  laboured  more."  His  reprehonrions  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  subordinate  ministers  of  tho  establishment ; he  wTotc  against  the  conduct  of  tho 
Scotch  bishops,  and  ho  w*as  far  from  praising  the  conduct  of  tho  whole  English  episcopal 
bench.  This  was  suflicient  to  raise  against  him  a host  of  assailants ; and  he  is  to  this  day 
considered  by  those  who  think  that  reproof  springs  always  from  hatred,  and  reform 
from  a wish  to  destroy,  as  a heterodox  bishop^an  episcopalian  by  interest,  and  a pres- 
byterian  at  heart.  Those  who  so  esteem  him  we  may  refer  to  liis  conduct  as  a bishop,  and 
his  successful  efforts  to  increase  tho  incomes  of  the  small  livings  of  our  country.  If  such 
conduct  is  heterodox;  if  an  indefatigable  effort  to  do  his  duty  kindly,  charitably,  and 
tolerantly,  yet  with  dignity,  descr\’o  this  exclusive  epithet,  we  may  wish  witliout  prejudice 
to  the  interests  of  our  church,  that  all  may  similarly  stray.  Bumet  docs  not  stand  in  the 
rank  with  those  brilliant  characters  who  have  enriched  our  theological  and  polemical 
literature — he  will  never  be  instanced  among  those  whoso  text  has  been  “ Orthodoxy," 
and  their  principle  Intolerance.**  But  he  was  one  of  those  who  may  always  be  quoted 
as  an  example  how  the  duties  of  a Christian  bishop  ought  to  be  performed. 

Tho  best  defence  of  Burnet's  religious  principles  are  contained  in  some  of  the  opening 
passages  of  his  last  will.  They  amount  to  a confession  of  his  faith,— a faith  actuated  by  a 
spirit  which,  if  it  inspired  all  Christians,  would  put  a final  end  to  bigotry  and  uncharitableness. 

I live  and  die,"  says  the  bishop  in  this  his  last  record,  a sincere  Christian,  believing  the 
truth  of  that  gospel  which  for  many  years  I have  preached  to  others.  I am  a true 
protestant  according  to  the  church  of  England ; full  of  affection  and  brotherly  love  to  all 
who  have  received  the  reformed  religion,  though  in  some  points  different  from  our  consti- 
tution. I die,  as  I all  along  lived  and  professed  myself  to  be,  full  of  charity  and  tenderness 
for  those  among  us  who  yet  dissent  from  as,  and  heartily  pray  that  God  would  heal  oui 
breaches,  and  make  us  like-minded  in  all  things,  that  so  we  might  unite  our  seal,  and  join 
onr  endeavours  against  atheism  and  infidelity,  that  have  prevailed  much  ; and  against  popery, 
the  greatest  enemy  to  our  church,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  other  parties." 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  Dr.  Burnet  conducted  himself  as  a politician  in  the 
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momentous  constitutional  changes  of  the  period,  but  this  will  here  be  done  very  succinctly, 
l>ecau8c  the  following  work  is  a narrative  of  his  conduct,  and  in  the  notes  to  some  of  the 
transactions  of  which  he  is  the  historian,  opportunities  will  occur  of  considering  his  public 
conduct  in  detail. 

Charles  the  Second  and  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  Second,  very  frequently 
consulted  him  ; but  so  far  from  cultivating  their  patronage,  he  wrote  to  the  first,  urging  hitn 
to  change  his  course  of  life  : and,  together  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  had  a conference  with  two 
popish  priests  in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  errors  of  their 
creed.  He  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  lord  William  Russell,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
their  party,  but  was  never  involved  in  any  of  their  plots.  These  facts  were  enough  to 
render  both  Charles  and  James  his  enemies,  so  that  when  the  latter  acquired  tlie  crown, 
Burnet  retired  to  the  continent ; but  even  here,  Stuart  hatred  could  not  let  him  rest,  for  the 
king  insisted  that  he  should  not  be  entertained  by  the  court  of  Holland.  He  was  oven  pro* 
secuted  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  Of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  promoters  ; as  he  w'as  in  securing  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

In  every  effort  of  his  public  career,  in  every  vote  as  a member  of  the  senate,  he  showed 
himself  the  friend  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  fast  foe  of  all  intolerance.  He  wrote  and  acted 
unflinchingly  in  the  cause  of  the  protestant  religion,  episcopacy,  and  civil  liberty  ; undeterred 
by  the  threats,  uninfluenced  by  the  proffered  bribes,  of  dissenters  and  papists. 

But  though  he  so  acted,  and  consequently  co-operated  in  general  with  the  Whigs,  yet  he 
w*as  no  partisan  ; he  never  gave  a vote  because  it  agreed  with  those  of  a political  cabal ; he 
voted  for  what  he  considered  the  right,  he  opposed  that  wdiich  he  esteemed  obnoxious,  with- 
out any  inquiry  os  to  the  men  by  whom  it  w'as  supported.  In  sustaining  his  opinions ; ia 
reprobating  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  thought  blameworthy,  he  acted  and  he  writes  with 
ardour  and  energy ; his  eye  seems  fixed  upon  the  object,  his  blows  are  heavy  both  in  number 
and  effect ; and  he  seems  determined  by  main  force  to  drive  in  the  wedge,  careless  who  may 
suffer  by  the  necessary  cleavage  : yet  the  reader  seldom  feels  that  he  is  needlessly  violent 
or  severe — os  the  conviction  alw’ays  accompanies  his  attacks,  that  he  conscientiously  thought 
them  deserved,  and  that  they  would  be  productive  of  good.  They  are  occasionally  wrong  ; 
they  are  sometimes  tinted  by  egotism ; they  are  frequently  biassed,  but  you  arc  quite  sure 
they  were  not  thought  so  by  the  writer,  they  are  fearless,  candid,  honest.  He  strips  off  the 
skin,  and  though  ho  may  sometimes  say  the  carcass  is  black  when  it  is  fair,  he  at  all  events 
enables  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves ; he  shows  you  wdiat  he  saw  himself — he  tells 
you  what  he  was  told — he  says  who  said  it — he  warns  you  of  his  prejudices — if  you  are 
deceived,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

Burnet  has  recorded  os  his  opinion,  that  **  the  more  abstracted  bishops  live  from  the  world, 
from  courts,  from  cabals,  and  from  parties,  they  will  have  the  more  quiet  within  themselves, 
and,  in  conclusion,  be  more  respected  by  all ; especially,  if  an  integrity  and  a just  freedom 
appear  among  them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  will  be  much  oWrved,  and  judgments 
will  be  made  of  them  there,  that  will  follow  them  home  to  their  dioceses.  Nothing  w’ill 
alienate  the  nation  more  from  them,  than  their  becoming  tools  to  a court,  giving  up  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  advancing  arbitrary  designs."  After  the  opinion  given  in  the 
opening  of  this  paragraph,  just  and  admirable  as  is  the  whole,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  his 
conduct  bo  defended,  since  lie  was  so  actively  employed  in  the  political  struggles  of  his 
times  ? But  two  tmprop&r  motives  could  actuate  him  — ambition  or  avarice.  Now,  neither 
of  thc*se  were  bis  failings.  He  did  not  pursue  the  path,  which  he  knew  would  lead  to  the 
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gratification  of  both  ; he  was  no  flatterer,  he  was  no  party  man,  he  declined  promotion,  ho 
declared  he  should  bo  ashamed  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric.  What  then  could  be  his  motives  to  mingle  actively  in  the  political  contests  of 
those  eventful  days  ? In  that  word  “ eventful,"  I conceive  we  have  the  clue  to  extricate 
him  from  even  the  appearance  of  inconsistency.  Foes  as  well  as  friends  agree  that  he  had  a 
powerful  understanding ; that  he  was  well  acquainted  Mdth  the  history  and  statistics  of  all 
Europe  ; and  was  thoroughly  informed  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment. He  must  then  have  felt  himself  armed,  and  capable  for  the  political  arena.  When, 
therefore,  the  liberties  of  his  country,  its  civil  and  religious  rights,  its  church  establishment, 
its  protestant  government,  were  invaded,  and  attempted  to  bo  subverted,  he  had  to  consider 
whether  this  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  he  entertained.  lie  decided  in 
the  affirmative ; and  those  who  know  that  the  hope  of  restoring  a popish  monarch  did  not 
cease  to  be  cherished  by  a state-party  until  long  after  tlie  decease  of  our  author,  will  not  con- 
sider him  to  blame,  for  combining  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  with  those  of  an  active 
guardian  of  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country. 

Reglancing  over  his  character  as  it  is  developed  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct — view- 
ing him  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a parish  priest,  as  a public  professor,  and  as  a bishop ; and 
finding  that  in  private  life  he  was  exemplary  as  a husband,  as  a parent,  and  as  a master,  we 
need  not  ask  what  were  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries ; for  if  they  united  in  vilifying  him, 
we  might  without  prejudice  consider,  that  there  is  less  danger  of  us  being  biassed  judges 
than  of  them  being  biassed  witnesses.  It  is  impossible  tliat  a lover  of  truth,  as  Burnet 
tinquestionably  was,  would  write  anything  knowing  it  to  be  false.  It  is  probable  that  as  a 
lover  of  the  episcopal  reformed  religion,  and  acting  with  a party  who  were  similarly 
influenced,  he  may  have  been  prejudiced,  so  as  to  be  too  favourable  in  observing  their  errors, 
and  not  equally  perspicacious  in  discovering  the  merits  of  their  opponents,  or  in  finding 
allowances  for  their  follies  and  mistakes.  In  such  instances,  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to 
concentrate  from  other  authorities  a correcter  light.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  author’s 
statements  have  been  carelessly  impugned,  the  editor  has  been  as  watchful  to  strengthen 
his  narration  by  testimonials  similarly  concentrated. 

Throughout  the  work,  notes  illustrative  of  the  actors,  and  explanatory  of  the  trans- 
actions in  which  they  were  engaged,  have  been  added  from  worthy  authorities ; and  no  efforts 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  work  a full  and  faithful  history  of  the  Revolution  and  its  con- 
tinging  periods. 

With  the  text  no  other  liberty  has  been  taken  than  to  alter  the  spelling  and  grammatical 
construction  according  to  more  modem  usage. 

Dr.  Burnet's  style  of  writing  history  is  characterised  by  its  simplicity.  It  carries  with 
it  the  conviction,  that  he  is  telling  what  ho  believed  to  be  tme — a conviction  that  is  strength- 
ened by  his  always  stating  his  authorities,  and  by  his  speaking  doubtingly  when  he  was 
himself  unsatisfied.  Mr.  Higgons  objected  to  his  work,  that  he  relates  so  much  upon  hear- 
say— hearsay  is  a synonym  for  the  testimony  of  another,  and  if  this  is  excluded,  Pyrrhonism 
must  be  universal.  Such  testimony  the  bishop  certainly  records  abundantly,  but  he  as  con- 
stantly apprises  his  reader  of  the  authority  upon  which  he  has  to  depend 

Of  the  language  and  composition  of  the  work,  it  is  giving  it  no  common  character  to 
say  that  it  is  sober  English.  Burnet  is  a writer  of  that  class  so  well  described  by  bishop 
Taylor,  when  he  said  “ their  thread  is  not  fine,  but  it  is  plain,  and  strong.”  He  aims  at  no 
ornament  to  render  his  stylo  elegant,  or  even  smooth  ; he  estimates  a character  acutely. 
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and  judges  of  transactions  sensibly  ; and  be  relates  his  estimate  and  his  judgment  openly  and 
blandly.  His  periods  are  never  involved,  though  sometimes  too  lengthy  ; his  language  is 
never  inflated  ; and  perhaps  no  English  historian  can  be  quoted  who  appears  to  have  written 
so  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  readers  to  remember  his  facts.  He  never  employs 
words  that  savotir  of  the  dictionary,  when  more  usual  words  would  express  his  meaning  as 
well ; yet  he  is  never  insipid,  though  often  careless  in  his  diction.  His  narrative  in  general 
glides  on  colloquially ; and  the  reader  has  the  continued  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  if  he 
believes  the  incidents,  he  only  does  what  was  done  by  the  rclatcr  himself*. 

It  was  almost  a necessary  consequence  that  Burnet's  work  gave  birth  to  many  and  very 
^^rulent  criticisms.  His  theme  was  the  conduct  of  contemporaries,  and  these  would  generally 
consider  that  his  vituperations,  as  well  as  his  praises,  were  misplaced  and  of  erroneous  inten- 
sity, accordingly  as  they  were  applied  to  themselves  or  to  their  opponents.  The  transactions 
of  which  he  was  the  historian  were  no  petty  court  intrigues,  involving  merely  the  cphemerals 
who  were  engaged  in  them,»  and  whoso  exposure  would  give  pleasure  to  many  more  than  it 
would  annoy.  They  were  transactions  involving  the  happiness  of  every  Englishman ; the 
whole  nation  was  uproused : every  man’s  hand  grasped,  ot  was  ready  to  grasp,  the  sword  in 
the  cause  of  the  party  he  conceived  to  hold  the  right.  Liberty  of  conscience,  tlie  political 
rights  of  Englishmen,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  limits  of  obedience,  the  resistance 
to  executive  oppression,  were  now  to  be  decided ; and  at  such  a season  every  Englishman 
must  be,  and  was,  roused  to  a bold  declaration  and  active  maintenance  of  his  opinions.  Of 
these,  our  autlior,  strenuously  engaged  in  them  himself,  undertook  to  be  the  critical  historian, 
and  can  any  one  expect  that,  in  so  doing,  he  should  be  without  one  tint  of  prtyudice  ? If  he 
hod  been  so  immaculate,  he  must  have  been  more  than  man.  It  is  true  he  undertook  the 
task  of  his  o\vn  accord,  and  as  he  himself  tells  us,  “ with  a design  to  make  both  himself  and 
his  readers  wiser  and  better,  and  to  lay  open  the  good  and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties  as 
clearly  and  impartially  as  he  himself  understood  it,  and  to  represent  things  in  their  natural 
colotirs  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  regard  to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  inte- 
rests ; ” tl»crefore  we  have  a right  to  expect  of  him  the  integnd  truth  of  which  he  had  the 
knowledge ; we  have  a right  to  expect  that  he  shall  use  no  casuistry  to  defend  what  he  knew 
to  be  wTong  ; no  attributing  of  motives  that  he  knew  were  not  tlie  actuating  ones ; an  equal 
freedom  and  candour  when  speaking  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; an  obedience  to  the 
consciousness,  to  use  our  author’s  own  words,  “ that  a lie  in  history  is  a much  greater  sin 
than  a lie  in  common  discourse.”  Wc  have  a right  to  expect  all  this  of  Buniet,  but  wc  have 
no  right  to  require  that  he  shall  never  be  mistaken,  cither  in  his  facts  or  his  inferences  ; and 
are  too  totally  of  a wrong  spirit  to  bo  able  to  judge  of  his  merits,  if  we  attribute  all  his 
errors  to  a wish  to  deceive.  Let  it  be  confessed  that  he  is  often  mistaken,  often  prejudiced 
in  his  conclusions ; yet  there  is  no  well-regulated  mind  that  has  studied  the  history  of  his 
peri«»d  will  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  llouth,  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
this  work,  that  “ his  history  is  one  which  will  never  lose  its  importance,  but  will  continue  to 
furnish  materials  for  other  historians,  and  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  facts  from  the  first  sources  of  information.  The  accuracy  of  his  narration  has 
often  been  attacked  with  vehemence,  and  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  success ; but  not 
so  often  as  to  overthrow  the  general  credit  of  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  has,  in  many 

•In  the  course  of  tlic  preceding  pages  tlie  editor  lias  opinions  there  expressed — unconsciously,  because  lie  has  for 
quoted  from  some  very  able  “ Keiiiarka  upon  Bishop  Bur-  ycaia  entirely  coincided  with  them.  I'rom  llie  same  writer 
net’s  History  of  his  own  Times,”  piiblislicd  in  a priisc-  wc  may  expect  fora  still  more  extended  tribute  to  Burnet's 
worthr  quarterly  journal  called  “The  Analyst.’’  In  other  merit, 
instances  the  editot  finds  he  has  unconw  ioiisly  adopted  the 
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ineUncos,  been  defended ; and  time  has  already  eTinocd  the  truth  of  certain  records  which 
rested  on  his  single  authority.'* 

Occasionally  he  is  wrong  in  his  dates ; and  his  calnmniatois,  with  a logic  most  consonant 
with  their  other  misprisions,  have  thence  concluded  that  the  facts  connected  with  them  aro 
also  false.  Where  these  errors  occur,  those  beat  acquainted  with  his  work  will  perceive  that 
they  generally  are  owing  to  his  following  the  consoqnenccs  of  an  event  in  one  connected 
narrative.  Sometimes  ho  is  absolutely  wrong ; but  if  he  is  to  be  dismissed  without  mitiga- 
tion, as  unworthy  of  any  credit  for  these  mistakes,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Clarendon  ? 
Clarendon  rarely  gives  the  chronology  of  his  history,  and  repeatedly  reverses  the  order  of  his 
events,  if  not  designedly,  always  with  a most  happy  effect,  in  scrociiing  the  errors  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  be  in  the  right. 

It  is  but  fair  to  examine  the  characters  and  works  of  those  who  most  prominently  attacked 
our  author.  Mr.  Bevil  lliggoos  led  the  van  with  his  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks  on 
Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times.”  )lr.  lliggons  was  a firm  adherent  to  James  the 
Second ; retired  with  him,  and  died  in  exile ; be  must  therefore  have  been  liable  to  the  most 
illiberal  prejudices  against  our  author.  Tliat  he  was  infected  with  them  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  perusal  of  his  work.  1 have  not  a fear  of  contradiction  when  1 state,  iliat  no 
volume  in  our  language  exists  so  full  of  unsubstantiated  assertions,  and  groundless  abuse. 
One  extract  will  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  credit  due  to  this  Aristarchus. 
He  commences  by  saying,  that  Burnet's  work  contains  “ such  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
untruths  os  will  astonish  ; not  mistakes  proceeding  from  negligence  or  human  infirmity,  but 
from  a corrupt  design  to  impose  on  posterity  ; not  from  misinformation  or  error  of  judgment, 
but  from  a deliberate  act  of  the  will,  what  the  logicians  call  a volition  to  do  mischief,  by  not 
only  misrepresenting  matters  of  fact,  and  setting  them  in  a false  light,  but  positive  assertions 
of  several  things  which  he  must  have  known  in  his  conscience  to  be  absolutely  contrary  to 
truth  ; so  that,  if  wo  may  judge  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  nothing  can  equal  his  insincerity  but  his  malice ; and,  if  possible,  cxcet'd  both,  but  his 
vanity."  Whatever  errors  Mr.  lliggons  succeeded  in  pointing  out  have  been  noticed  in 
the  notes  to  this  edition ; their  cxtri^me  deficiency  in  number  and  importance  prove  the 
virulence  of  the  critic  who  could  introduce  them  with  a malevolence  like  the  preceding. 

Dr.  John  Cockbum  was  the  author  of  “ A Specimen  of  some  free  and  impartial  Remarks 
on  Public  Affairs  and  particular  Persons,  especially  relating  to  Scotland,  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times.”  Ho  was  an  episcopalian,  and,  like  Mr.  lliggons, 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  James  the  Second,  whom  he  followed  into  exile. 

This  gave  rise  to  “ A Vindication  " of  Dr.  Bumet,  and  this  Vindication  called  forth  **  A 
Defence  of  Dr.  Cockbum.'* 

An  anonymous  work  appeared  about  the  same  time,  entitled  **  A Review  of  Biriiop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  particularly  his  Characters  and  secret  Memoirs,  with 
critical  Remarks  showing  the  Partiality,  Inconsistency,  and  Defects  of  that  Political  History." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Braddon  in  1725  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Bishop  Burnet's  History 
charged  with  great  Partiality  and  Misrepresentations,  to  make  the  present  and  future  Ages 
believe  that  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1683  murdered  himself."  Bui  the  memory  of  the  earl  is  hero 
vindicated,  and  it  is  proved  that  his  lordship  was  murdered  the  third  morning  after  his  confine- 
ment. Mr.  Braddon  in  1683  was  prosecuU'd  and  fined  2,000/.,  and  ordered  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour,  during  life,  for  cndi'avouring  by  lawful  means  to  discover  this 
murder,  and  he  was  imprisoned  five  years,  before  the  Revolution  discharged  him.  Xn  1688 
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and  89,  Mr.  Braddon  prosecuted  that  inquiry  before  a secret  committee  of  lords,  and  nearly 
sixty  witnesses  were  examined,  of  which  examinations  an  abstract  is  here  published ; the 
reasons  the  lords  came  to  no  resolution ; and  observations  upon  the  supposed  poisoning  of 
Charles  the  Second.” 

This  condensation  of  the  title-page  may  serve  as  the  table  of  its  contents. 

Uaving  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Braddon,  I cannot  but  conclude  that  there  are 
justifications  for  the  suspicion  that  the  carl  was  murdered  ; but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  considerations  which  render  it  very  improbable.  The  evidence  on  either  side  is  too 
extended  to  be  even  epitomised ; the  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  must  consult 
the  statements  in  Mr.  Braddon's  book,  the  evidence  at  his  trial.  See. ; and,  after  having 
done  so,  will  probably  conclude,  with  the  editor,  that  the  case  is  at  present  incapable  of 
decision  either  way.  Some  further  notice  will  be  made  of  this  affair  in  a future  page. 

The  earl  of  Lansdowne  in  1732  attacked  our  author  s work,  in  A Letter  to  the  Author 
(Mr.  Oldmixon)  of  the  Reflections,  Historical  and  Political,  &c.”  This  was  replied  to  by 
the  bishop's  son,  Thomas,  who  was  the  author  of  the  life  usually  prefixed  to  this  work,  and 
from  which  extracts  have  been  given. 

These,  and  others,  only  assail  our  author  upon  certmn  detached  statements ; granting  tho 
entire  of  which  to  bo  wrong,  the  work  will  still  remain,  os  a whole,  among  the  most  impartial 
and  most  correct  of  our  national  histories. 
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BOOK  I. 

A SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SCOTLAND,  BOTH  IN  CHURCH 
AND  state;  from  the  BEGINNING  OP  THE  TROUBLES,  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OP  KING 
CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  1660. 

HE  mischiefs  of  civil  wars  are  so  great  and  lasting,  and  the 
effects  of  them  branching  out  by  many  accidents,  that  were  not 
thought  on  at  first,  much  less  intended,  into  such  mischievous 
consequences,  that  I have  thought  it  an  inquiry  that  might  be  of 
great  use  both  to  prince  and  people,  to  look  carefully  into  the 
first  beginnings  and  occasions  of  them,  to  observe  their  progress, 
and  the  errors  of  both  hands,  the  provocations  that  were  given, 
and  the  jealousies  that  were  raised  by  these,  together  with  the 
excesses  into  which  both  sides  have  run  by  turns.  And  though 
the  wars  be  over  long  ago,  yet  since  they  have  left  among  us  so  many  seeds  of  lasting  feuds 
and  animosities,  which  upon  every  turn  are  apt  to  ferment  and  to  break  out  anew,  it  will  be 
an  useful  as  well  as  a pleasant  inquiry  to  look  back  to  the  first  original  of  them,  and  to 
observe  by  what  degrees  and  accidents  they  gathered  strength,  and  at  last  broke  forth  into 
n flame. 

The  Reformation  of  Scotland  was  popular  and  parliamentary.  The  crown  was  during 
that  time,  either  on  the  head  of  a queen  that  was  absent,  or  of  a king  that  was  an  infant. 
Diyring  his  minority,  matters  were  carried  on  by  the  several  regents  so  as  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  nation.  But  when  king  James  grew  to  be  of  age,  he  found 
two  parties  in  the  kingdom.  The  one  was,  of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  interest  of  the 
queen  his  mother,  then  a prisoner  in  England.  These  were  either  professed  papists,  or 
men,  believed  to  be  indifferent  as  to  all  religions.  The  rest  were  her  inveterate  enemies, 
zealous  for  the  reformation,  and  fixed  in  a dependence  on  the  crown  of  England,  and  in 
a jealousy  of  France.  When  that  king  saw  that  those  who  were  most  in  his  interests 
were  likewise  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  apt  to  encroach  upon  it,  he  harkened  first 
to  the  insinuations  of  his  mother  s party,  who  were  always  infusing  in  him  a jealousy  of 
these  his  friends ; saying,  that  by  ruining  his  mother,  and  setting  him  in  her  room  while  a 
year  old,  they  had  ruined  monarchy,  and  made  the  crown  subject  and  precarious;  and 
bad  put  him  in  a very  unnatural  posture,  of  being  seised  of  his  mother's  crown  while 
she  was  in  exile  and  a prisoner ; adding,  that  he  was  but  a king  in  name,  the  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  those,  who  were  under  the  management  of  the  queen  of  England. 

Their  insinuations  would  have  been  of  less  force,  if  the  house  of  Quise,  who  were  his  cousin 
germans,  had  not  been  engaged  in  great  designs,  of  transferring  the  crown  of  Franco 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  themselves ; in  order  to  which  it  was  n»*cessary  to  embroil 
England,  and  to  draw  the  king  of  Scotland  into  their  interests.  So  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  up  the  old  alliances  between  France  end  Scotland,  they  sent  creatures  of  their  o%vn  Ic 
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be  .'imlmHAndoni  tluTc ; and  tliey  also  sent  a graceful  young  man,  who,  as  he  was  the  king's 
nearest  kinsman  by  his  father,  was  of  so  agreeable  a teiii|K'r  that  he  became  his  favourite, 
ami  was  ina<le  by  liim  duke  of  L<’nox.  lie  was  known  to  be  a papist,  thougli  he  pn-UMideti 
he  ehaug«‘<l  his  religion,  and  became  in  professiem  a proU  slant  *. 

TIic  court  i>f  Kngland  discovered  all  tlu*sc  artifici^s  of  the  Guisians,  who  were  then  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Rc'formation,  and  were  managing  all  that  train  of  plots 
against  qm*cn  Elizabeth,  that  in  conclusion  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  And  when 
the  English  ministers  saw  the  inclinations  of  the  young  king  lay  so  strongly  that  way, 
that  all  their  applications  to  gain  him  were  ineffectual,  they  inftis('(l  such  a jealousy  of  him 
into  all  their  party  in  Scotland,  that  l>oth  nobility  and  clergy  w'erc  much  alanned  at  it. 

But  king  Janu's  learnt  early  that  pitTe  of  king>cra(l,  of  disguising,  or  at  least  denying 
every  thing  that  was  obser>’ed  in  his  behaviour  that  gave  offence. 

The  main  instance  in  which  the  French  man.agcment  appi’ared,  was  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  entiT  into  any  treaty  of  marriage.  It  was  not  safe  to  tilk  of  marrying  a 
papist;  and  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Guise  lived,  the  king,  though  then  three  and  twenty, 
and  the  only  p<>rson  of  his  family,  would  harken  to  no  proposition  fur  marrying  a Protestant. 

But  when  the  cluke  of  Guise  was  kille<l  at  Blois,  and  that  Henry  the  third  was  murdered 
soon  afU'r,  so  that  Henry  the  fourth  came  in  his  room,  king  James  was  no  more  in  a 
French  nian.agement : so  presently  after  he  married  a daughU'r  of  Denmark,  and  ever 
after  that  he  was  wholly  managed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  I have  seen 
many  letters  among  Walsinghains  pa|K>rs  tliat  discover  tlie  commerce  between  the  hon»e 
of  Guise  and  him  t : but  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  a long  pa]H*r  of  instructions  to  one 
Sir  RicliarJ  Wigmore,  a great  man  for  hunting,  and  for  all  such  sports,  to  wdiich  king 
James  was  out  of  measure  aildictc'd.  The  queen  affnmted  him  pnhlicly  : n]>on  which  he 
preUmded  he  could  live  no  longer  in  England,  and,  tliereforc,  withdrew  to  Scotland.  But 
all  this  was  a contrivance  of  Walsingham’s,  who  tliought  him  a fit  person  to  get  into  that  king's 
favour : so  that  affront  was  divigm^il  to  give  him  the  more  cn>dit.  He  was  very  particularly 
instructed  in  all  the  proper  methods  to  gain  upon  the  kings  confidence,  and  to  observe  and 
give  an  account  of  all  he  saw  in  him  ; which  he  did  very  faithfully.  By  thesi*  instructions 
it  appears  that  Walsingham  thought  that  King  w:ui  cither  inclined  to  turn  papist,  ur  to 
of  no  religion.^  And  when  the  court  of  England  saw  that  they  could  not  depend  on  him, 
they  raised  all  jiossihle  op|>osition  to  him  m fScotland,  infusing  strong  jealousii^  into  those 
who  were  enough  inclined  to  receive  them. 

This  is  the  great  defect  that  runs  through  archbishop  SpotiswQO<l'8  histor}',  where  mnch 
of  the  rude  o)q>ositi(m  that  king  met  wdtii,  particularly  fn)m  ll)e  ass<'mUii‘S  of  the  kirk, 
is  sc't  forth  ; but  the  true  ground  of  all  tlic  Jealousies  they  were  possessed  with,  is  sup> 
pressed  by  him.  After  liis  marriage  they  studied  to  remove  thi'se  suspicions  all  that  was 
jMMsiblc  ; and  he  granU'd  the  kirk  all  the  laws  tliey  desired,  and  got  Ills  temporal  authority 
to  Im)  bi'tter  established  than  it  was  before : yet  os  tlic  jealousies  of  his  fickleness  in 
religion  were  never  quite  removed,  so  they  gave  him  many  new  disgusts : they  wrought 


• Tlit«  wa»  R»m«'  Stnari,  Ix»nl  in  Franco. 

Arroniint;  to  Robertson,  he  wu  thcearlivat,  bnt  brlov»<l. 
Olid  ninai  iicacrviiij.  ihongh  not  moM  aide  of  Janiet'a 
favourites.  II(»n«mni  were  p»>iirctj  upon  him  with  the 
amisloniol  mpiility  and  profusion.  Within  a few  days 
after  his  first  ap^wntnee  at  Court  he  wa^  crentol  I.ord 
AlK-rbrntliie,  and  loon  were  addcil  te  this  tlio  titles  of 
R.arl  nnd  Puke  of  Ix'uot,  with  the  offircs  of  Covernor 
of  Pumhavton  Cnstle,  Captain  of  the  Guanl,  first  Ixml  of 
the  Beil  clwnibcr,  and  IxirU  lliph  Chamberlain.  Bumot 
•rems  to  have  crrvd  wlicn  ho  coincidetl  In  the  popular 
Si'otti’*li  belief  that  the  Puke  died  a papist.  Spotiswood 
and  Caldcrwoo*!  agrre  that  on  his  dcath.bcil,  when  the 
hipocrito  is  always  delected*  he  declined  the  nttcmianco 
of  the  papal  priests,  aixl  professed  that  he  died  in  tbe 
coniniuiiinn  of  the  Scoitisli  Church. 

f That  is,  between  the  house  of  (luiie  and  King  James. 

J Sir  Roger  Aston,  King  James's  borlter,  was  the  only 
penon  employed  os  a mesaenger  from  that  King  to  Queen 


Kliubath.  In  that  rapaeity  ha  only  rarried  letters,  tney 
nevor  tmsting  him  to  be  their  representative.  Sir  Anthony 
WcMim  SAys,  he  was  a native  of  England,  probably  of 
Cheshire,  and  an  honest  free-hearteil  man,  btit  ill- 
mluratcd.  He  told  Weldon,  that  he  never  came  to  deliver 
Ictu-n  to  the  Queen,  wulioiit  being  placed  in  tite  aiile- 
room,  in  surh  a situation  that  he  could  sec  her  dancing 
to  the  music  of  a fiddle.  This  was  done  that  he  might 
tell  his  master  how  little  likely  he  was  to  eome  to  the 
English  crown.  When  Sir  Roger  Aston  came  from 
James  to  the  English  eoiinril  upon  the  death  of  (ho 
Queen,  they  rourtcously  inquired  how  ho  sras,  to  which 
he  repli«l,  '•  Even,  tny  lonl«,  like  a poor  man,  who  after 
wwiiik'iing  above  forty  years  in  a wilderness  and  barren 
soil,  am  now  arrived  at  the  T.and  of  Proniise.**  He 
was  made  Oentlrnian  of  the  Bedo*i.-itnber,  Master  of  the 
Wardrobe,  and  was  always  much  courted  as  luiving  great 
influence  over  his  mnsivr.  He  left  hit  dauvhiers  very 
large  fortunes...  H^WJom's  C’OHrf  q/  p. 
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in  him  a most  inveterate  hatred  of  pr(‘si)ytery,  and  of  the  power  of  tlie  kirk ; and  he, 
fearinp  an  opposition  in  his  suoct'cdin^  to  the  croin*n  uf  England  from  the  ]>apist  |»arty,  which, 
though  it  had  little  strength  in  the  House  of  Cuimnons,  yet  was  very  great  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  very  considerable  in  all  the  northern  parts,  and  among  the  body  of 
the  p<  o]>le,  employed  sevtTal  jK  rsons  wlio  were  known  to  be  papists  though  they  complied 
outwardly.  The  chief  of  thes<*  were  ElphiiiHtoo,  secretary  of  state,  whom  he  made  lord 
Balmerinoch ; and  8i‘aton,  aft4Twards  chancellor  and  carl  of  Dunfermline.  By  their  m<*ans 
he  studied  to  assure  the  papists  that  he  would  connive  at  them.  A letU'r  was  also  written 
to  the  pope  by  him  giving  assurance  of  this,  which  when  it  became  to  be  published  by 
Bellarrnin,  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  recusants  after  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot, 
Balmerinoch  did  affirm,  that  he  out  of  zt‘al  to  the  king's  service  got  his  hand  to  it,  having 
put  it  in  the  bundle  of  jmpi'rs  that  were  signed  in  course,  without  the  king's  knowing  any 
thing  of  it.  Yet  when  that  discovery  drew  no  otlier  st'vcrity  hut  the  turning  him  out 
of  office,  and  tlie  passing  a setiU'iice  condemning  him  to  die  for  it  (which  was  presently 
pardoiie<l,  and  he  was  aft<'r  a short  confinement  n.i*tored  to  his  liU'rty),  all  men  believed 
that  the  king  knew  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  pretended  confession  of  the  secri'tary  was 
only  eollusion,  to  lay  the  jealousies  of  tlie  king's  favouring  popery,  which  still  hung  upon 
him,  iiotw'itlistanding  las  writing  on  the  licvelation,  and  his  affecting  to  enter  on  all 
occasions  into  controversy,  asserting  in  particular  that  the  pope  was  antichrist. 

As  he  to(»k  these  methods  to  manag(‘  the  popish  party,  he  was  much  more  careful  to 
secure  bi  himself  the  body  of  the  English  nation.  Ct'cil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury, 
secretary  to  queen  Klizaln'lli,  entoretl  into  a particular  confidmcc  with  him : and  this  was 
managed  by  his  ambassador  Bruce,  a younger  brother  of  a noble  family  in  Scotland,  wlio 
carried  the  matter  with  sueli  address  and  st'creTy,  that  al)  the  great  men  of  England,  without 
knowing  of  one  another's  doing  it,  and  without  tlie  queen’s  sus|K*ctiug  any  thing  concerning  it, 
signed  in  writing  an  engagement  to  asst'il  and  stand  by  the  king  of  Scots'  right  of  succession. 
This  great  service  was  rewarded  by  making  him  master  of  the  rolls,  ami  a jh'it  of  Scotland  : 
and  as  tho  king  did  raise  Ct^il  and  his  friends  to  the  greatest  poets  and  dignities,  so  ho 
raised  Bruce's  family  here  in  England. 

When  that  king  came  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  discovered  his  hatred  to  the  Scottish 
kirk  on  many  occasions,  in  which  he  gratified  his  resentment  without  consulting  his  interests. 
He  ought  to  have  put  his  utmost  strength  to  the  finishing  what  he  but  faintly  begun  fur  tho 
union  of  both  kingdoms,  wliich  was  lost  by  his  unreasonable  partiality,  in  pn'tcnding  that 
Scotland  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  union  as  the  third  part  of  the  isle  of  Great  Britain, 
if  not  more.  So  high  a demand  ruined  the  design.  But  when  that  failed,  he  should  then 
have  studic<l  to  keep  the  affections  of  that  nation  firm  to  him : and  certainly  he,  bidng  secure 
of  that  kingdom,  might  liavc  so  managed  matters,  as  to  have  prevented  that  disjointing  which 
happened  afterwards  both  in  his  own  reign,  and  more  tragically  in  his  son’s.  Ho  thought  to 
effect  this  by  his  profuse  bounty  to  many  of  tlie  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  his  domestic 
servants:  but  as  most  uf  tlu‘sc  Mottling  in  England  were  of  no  further  use  to  him  in  that 
di'sign,  so  his  sitting  up  episcopacy  iii  Scotland,  and  his  constant  aversion  to  the  kirk,  bow 
right  swver  it  might  be  in  itsidf,  was  a great  error  in  policy;  for  tlic  poorer  that  kingdom 
was,  it  was  l>oth  the  more  easy  to  gain  them,  and  tlic  more  dangerous  to  offt'od  them.  So 
the  terror  which  the  affections  of  the  Scotch  nation  might  have  justly  given  the  English  waa 
siMm  lost,  by  his  engaging  the  whole  government  to  support  that,  wiiich  was  then  very  con- 
trary to  the  lx*nt  and  genius  of  the  nation. 

But  though  ho  set  up  bishops,  he  had  no  revenues  to  give  them,  but  what  he  was  to 
purchase  for  them.  During  his  minority  all  the  tithes  and  the  church  lands  were  vested  in 
the  crown : but  this  was  only  in  order  to  the  granting  them  away  to  the  men  that  bore  tho 
cliH‘f  sway.  It  is  tnie,  when  he  came  of  age,  he,  acairding  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  passed  a 
general  revocation  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  infancy : and  by  this  he  could  have 
resumed  all  those  grants.  He,  and  after  him  his  son,  sueeecdcd  in  one  part  of  his  design  : 
for,  by  act  of  parliament  a court  was  erected  that  waa  to  examine  and  sequester  a third  part 
of  the  tithes  in  every  parish,  and  so  make  a competent  provision  out  of  them  to  those  who 
sirved  tho  cure ; which  hail  been  reserved  in  the  great  alienation  for  the  scnicc  of  tho 
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cliutrli.  Thia  was  carried  at  first  to  a proportion  of  about  thirty  pounds  a year,  and  woa 
afterwards  in  liis  son’s  time  raised  to  about  fifty  pounds  a year ; which,  considering  the 
plenty,  and  the  way  of  living  in  that  country,  is  a very  liberal  provision,  and  is  equal  in 
value  to  thrice  that  sum  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  In  this  he  had  both  the  clergy 
and  the  body  of  the  jM-ople  on  his  side.  But  he  could  not  so  easily  provide  for  the  bishops : 
they  Were  at  first  forced  to  hold  their  former  cures  with  some  small  addition. 

But  as  they  assumed  at  their  first  setting  up,  little  more  authority  than  that  of  a constant 
president  of  the  presbyters,  so  they  met  with  much  rough  opposition.  'The  king  intended  to 
carry  on  a confonnity  in  matters  of  religion  with  England,  and  he  begun  to  buy  in  from  the 
grantees  many  of  the  estati's  that  belonged  to  the  bishoprics.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  a 
form  of  prayer  should  lx*  drawn  for  S<*otIand  : and  the  king  was  authoristnl  to  appoint  the 
habits  in  which  the  divine  offices  w'ere  to  be  performed.  Some  of  the  chief  holy-days  were 
ordered  to  be  observed.  Tlic  sacrament  was  to  be  received  kneeling,  and  to  be  given  to  the 
sick.  Confirmation  was  enactf’d  : as  wasal»o  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  Thi'se  things 
were  first,  past  in  general  assemblies,  which  were  composed  of  bishops,  and  the  d(‘puties 
chosen  by  the  clerg}',  who  sat  all  in  one  house : and  in  it  th^y  reckoned  the  bishops  only  as 
single  votes.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  all  these  steps : and  the  whole  force  of 
the  government  >vas  strained  to  carry  elections  to  those  meetings,  or  to  take  off  those  who 
were  chosen  ; in  which  it  was  thouglit  that  no  sort  of  practice  was  omitted.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  some  were  frighted,  and  others  were  corrupted. 

The  bishops  themselves  did  their  part  very  ill.  They  generally  grew  haughty  ; they 
neglected  their  functions,  and  were  often  at  court,  and  lost  all  esteem  with  the  people. 
Sfjine  few  that  were  stricter  and  more  learned  did  lean  so  grossly  to  l>o|H*ry,  that  the  heat 
and  violence  of  the  reformation  became  the  main  subject  of  their  sermons  and  discourses. 
King  James  grew  weary  of  this  opposition,  or  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  ill  effects  it  nright 
have,  that,  what  through  sloth  or  fear,  and  what  by  reason  of  the  groat  disorder  into  which 
his  ill  conduct  brought  his  affiiirs  in  England  in  his  latter  years,  he  went  no  further  iu  his 
designs  on  Scotland. 

He  had  three  children.  His  eldest,  prince  Henry,  was  a prince  of  great  hopes ; but  so 
very  little  like  his  father,  that  he  was  rather  feared  than  loved  by  him.  lie  was  so 
zealous  a protestant,  that,  when  his  father  was  entertaining  propositions  of  marrying  him 
to  popish  princesses,  once  to  the  archduchess,  and  at  another  time  to  a daughter  of  »Savoy, 
he,  in  a letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  twelfth  of  that  Octolxr  in  which  he  died, 
(the  original  of  which  Sir  William  Cook  shewed  me)  desired,  that  if  his  father  married 
him  that  way,  it  might  be  with  the  youngest  person  of  the  two,  of  whose  conversion  be 
might  have  hope,  and  that  any  liberty  she  might  be  allowed  for  her  religion  might  be  in 
privatest  manner  possible.  Whether  this  aversion  to  popery  hastened  his  death  or  not, 
I cannot  tell.  Colonel  Titus  assured  me  that  he  had  from  king  Charles  the  first’s  own 
mouth,  that  he  was  well  assured  he  was  poisoned  by  the  carl  of  Somerset's  means  *,  It  is 
certain,  that  from  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king  James  was  so  struck  with  the  terror 
of  that  danger  he  was  then  so  near,  that  ever  after  he  had  no  mind  to  provoke  the  jt'suits  ; 
for  he  saw  what  they  were  capable  of. 

And  since  I name  that  conspiracy  which  the  papists  in  our  days  have  had  the  impudence 
to  deny,  and  to  pretend  it  was  an  artifice  of  Cecil's  to  engage  some  desperate  men  into  a 
plot,  which  he  managed  so  that  he  could  discover  it  when  he  pleased,  I will  mention  what  I 

from  this  ill  opinion.  He  waa  snbteqiirnilT  proved  to  be 
gtiiltT  of  anoilicr  nuirder,  from  the  penaltv  of  uLkh  crime 
JatiiM  roIeoAcd  him  and  more  guilty  wife.  Prince 

Henry  had  openly  expressed  his  mortal  detestation  toward* 
him.  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  onprejudicoil  of  the  contem- 
porary annalists,  sanctions  the  charge  (History  of  Jaitira, 
62).  Weldon  dws  tlie  same  (Court  of  James.  84,  8.^).  Tt 
wa*  Insinuated  in  a sermon  prcnched  at  St.  Jauirs’s  ; and 
hinted  at  by  sir  Francis  Bacon  in  open  court  (Well- 
wood's  Memoirs,  by  Maserrs,  21).  The  post-mortem 
report  of  the  physicians  neither  confirma  or  refute*  ih« 
cliargc.  Rapin  believed  iU 


* It  is  certain  that  King  James  thoushl  himself 
eclipsed  by  bis  son,  and  that  the  latter,  as  W'ilson  say«, 
was ‘‘too  high  mounted  in  the  pi*ople*i  love;'*  this  jea- 
lousy was  notorious,  and  ought  to  have  ]>rcvcnlcd  the  king 
omitting  any  of  the  usual  deraonatrations  of  grief.  This 
however  was  done,  and  by  royal  mandate,  diiTctions  were 
given  that  “ no  man  should  apjicar  in  the  court  in  moum- 
ing.'*  The  excuse  fur  this  was  that  the  elector  palatine 
was  here  to  marry  the  princess  Kliiaheth.  Then*  is  not 
the  remotest  suspicion  enicrtainablc  that  the  king  rejoiced 
at,  much  lets  that  be  accelerated,  bis  son*s  death.  But 
his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Somerset,  is  not  so  free 
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saw,  and  had  for  some  tinfe  in  my  possession.  Sir  Cverard  Digby  died  for  bein''  of 
llie  conspiracy ; lie  was  the  father  of  the  famous  sir  Kenclin  Digby.  Tlie  family  U'ing 
ruiniHl  upon  the  death  of  sir  Keneliii's  son,  when  tlie  executors  were  looking  out  for  writings 
to  make  out  the  titles  of  the  i-states  they  were  to  sell,  they  were  directed  by  an  old  servant 
to  a cupboard  that  was  very  artificially  hid,  in  which  somo  papers  lay  that  she  had  ol>served 
sir  Kenelm  was  oft  reading.  Tliey  looking  into  it,  found  a velvet  bag,  within  which  there  w'ero 
two  other  silk  bags,  (so  carefully  were  those  relics  kept),  and  there  was  within  these  a col- 
lection of  all  the  letters  that  sir  Everard  wrote  during  his  imprisonment.  In  these  he 
expresses  great  trouble  because  he  heard  some  of  their  friends  blamed  their  undertaking  ; he 
highly  magnifies  it,  and  says  if  he  had  many  lives  be  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  them  all 
in  carrying  it  on.  In  one  paper  he  says,  they  had  taken  that  care  that  tlu're  were  not  above 
two  or  three  worth  saving,  to  whom  they  had  not  given  notice  to  keep  out  of  the  way ; and 
in  none  of  those  papers  does  he  express  any  sort  of  remorse  for  that  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in,  and  for  which  he  suffered. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  that  plot  there  was  a genera!  prosecution  of  all  papists  set  on  foot : 
but  king  James  was  very  uneasy  at  it  * which  was  much  increased  by  what  sir  Dudly 
Carlton  told  him  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  where  he  bad  been  ambassador ; (which  I 
had  from  the  lord  Hollis,  who  said  to  me  tliat  sir  Dudly  Carlton  told  it  to  himself,  and  was 
much  troubled  when  he  saw  it  had  an  effect  contrary  to  what  he  hod  intended.)  When  he 
came  home,  he  found  the  king  at  Theobald's  hunting  in  a very  careless  and  unguarded  manner: 
and  upon  that,  in  order  to  the  putting  him  on  a more  careful  looking  to  himself,  he  told  the 
king  he  must  either  give  over  that  way  of  hunting,  or  stop  another  hunting  that  ho  was 
engaged  in,  which  was  priest  hunting : for  he  had  intelligence  in  Spain  that  the  priests  were 
comforting  themselvc's  with  this,  that  if  he  went  on  against  them  tliey  would  soon  get  rid  of 
him : queen  Elizabeth  was  a woman  of  form,  and  was  always  so  well  attended,  that  all  their 
plots  against  her  failed,  and  were  never  brought  to  any  effect : but  a prince  who  was  always 
in  woods  or  forests  would  be  easily  overtaken.  Tlic  king  sent  for  him  in  private  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  this : and  he  saw  it  bad  mode  a great  impression  on  him : but 
wrought  otherwise  than  he  intended.  For  the  king,  who  resolved  to  gratify  his  humour  in 
hunting,  and  in  a careless  and  irregular  way  of  life,  did  immediately  order  all  that  prosecution 
to  be  let  fall.  I have  the  minutes  of  the  council  books  of  the  year  1606,  which  arc  full  of 
orders  to  discharge  and  transport  priests,  sometimes  ten  in  a day.  From  thence  to  his  dying 
day  he  continued  always  writing  and  talking  against  popery,  but  acting  for  it.  He  married 
his  only  daughter  to  a prntestant  prince,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  sincere  of  them  all,  the 
elector  palatine  ; upon  which  a great  revolution  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The 
eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  retained  some  of  the  impressions  that  their  father 
)(aximilian  II.  studied  to  infuse  into  them,  who  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  princes  of  these  latter  ages,  so  ho  was  unalterably  fixed  in  hU  opinion  against  per- 
secution for  matters  of  conscience : his  own  sentiments  were  so  very  favourable  to  the  pro- 
testant  doctrine,  that  he  was  thought  inwardly  tlieirs.  His  brother  Charles  of  Gratz  was  on 
the  other  hand  wholly  managed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  a zealous  patron  of  theirs,  and 
as  zealously  supported  by  them.  Rodolph  and  Matthias  reigned  one  after  another,  but  without 
issue.  Their  brother  Albert  was  then  dying  in  Flanders : so  Spain  with  the  popish  interest 
joined  to  advance  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Gratz : and  ho  forced  Matthias,  to  resign 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  him,  and  got  himself  to  be  elected  king.  But  bis  government 
became  quickly  severe : he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  protestants,  and  began  to  break  through 
the  privileges  that  were  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom. 

This  occasioned  a general  insurrection,  which  was  followi^  by  an  assembly  of  the  States, 
who  together  with  those  of  Silesia,  Moravia  and  Lusatia  joined  in  deposing  Ferdinand : and 
they  offered  their  crown,  first  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  who  refused  it,  and  then  to  the  elector 
palatine  who  accepted  of  it,  being  encouraged  to  it  by  his  two  uncles,  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  But  he  did  not  ask  the  advice  of  king  James : he  only 
gave  him  notice  of  it  when  he  had  accepted  the  offer.  Here  was  the  most  probable  occasion 
that  has  been  offered  since  the  reformation  for  its  full  establishment. 

The  English  nation  was  much  inclined  to  support  it : and  it  was  expected  that  so  near  a 
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conjunction  might  have  prevailetl  on  the  king:  but  lie  liad  an  invincible  aversion  to  war: 
and  was  so  possessed  of  the  opinion  of  a divine  right  in  all  kings^  that  he  emild  not  l>car 
that  even  an  elective  and  limited  king  should  l»e  called  in  (lut'stion  by  his  subjects:  »>  he 
would  never  acknowledge  bis  son-in-law  king,  nor  give  him  any  assistanoe  fur  tlie  support  of 
his  new  dignity.  And  tliough  it  was  also  reckoned  on,  that  France  would  enU'r  into  any 
design  that  should  bring  down  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Spain  by  consequence,  yet  even 
that  was  diverted  by  the  means  of  De  Luym^ ; a worthh'ss  but  absolute  favourite,  whom 
the  archduchess  Isabella,  princess  of  the  Spanish  Netlxrlaiids  gained,  to  oblige  the  king* 
into  a neutrality  by  giving  him  the  richest  l>eiress  then  in  Flanders,  the  daughter  of  Peguiney, 
left  to  lier  disposal,  whom  he  marriinl  U)  his  brother. 

Thus  poor  Frederick  was  left  without  any  assistance.  Tlic  jealousy  that  tlie  Lutherans 
had  of  the  ascendant  that  the  Calvinists  might  gain  by  this  accession  had  an  nnhappy  sharu 
in  the  coldness  which  all  tho  princes  of  that  confession  shewed  towards  him  ; though  iSaxony 
only  declared  for  Ferdinand,  who  likewise  engaged  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at  tlie  head  of  a 
catholic  league  to  maintain  his  interests.  Maurice  prince  of  Orange  had  einbruiU*d  Holland 
by  the  espousing  the  controversy  about  the  di'crei^  of  God,  in  ojiisisitiun  to  the  Aniiiniau 
party,  and  by  erecting  a new  and  illegal  court  by  the  autliority  of  the  StaU*s  general  to  judge 
of  tlie  affairs  of  the  province  of  Holland  ; which  was  plainly  contrary  to  their  constitution, 
by  which  every  province  is  a sovereignty  within  itself,  not  at  all  subordinate  to  ti>e  States 
general,  who  act  only  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several  provinces  to  maintain  their  union 
and  their  common  concerns.  By  that  assembly  Bamevelt  was  condemm'd  and  executed : 
Grotius  and  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment : and  an  assembly  of  the 
ministers  of  the  several  prorinccs  met  at  Dort  by  the  same  authority,  and  condeinncd 
and  deprived  the  Arminians.  Maurice's  enemies  gave  it  out  that  he  maiiagi  d all  this  on  design 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  those  who  were  like  to  oppose  him  out 
of  the  way.  But  though  this  serins  a wild  and  groundlt'ss  imagination,  and  not  possible  to  bo 
compassed,  yet  it  is  n^rtain  that  he  looked  on  Barncvelt  and  his  party  as  men  who  were  so 
jealous  of  him  and  of  a military  power,  that  os  they  had  forced  the  truce  with  ^^pain,  so  they 
would  be  verj'  unwilling  to  begin  a new  war  ; though  the  disputes  aliout  Juliers  and  Clevrs 
had  almost  engaged  them,  and  the  truce  was  now  near  expiring;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  hoped,  if  delivered  from  the  ojiposition  tliat  he  might  look  fur  from  that  party,  to  begin 
the  war  anew.  By  those  means  there  was  a great  ft'rmeiitation  over  all  the  provinces,  so 
that  Maurice  was  not  then  in  condition  to  give  the  elected  king  any  considerable  assistance ; 
though  indeed  he  needed  it  mneh,  fur  his  conduct  was  ver}^  weak.  He  affected  the  grandeur 
of  a regal  court,  and  the  magirificenco  of  a crowned  head  too  early : and  his  qiieeu  set  u)> 
tome  of  the  gay  diversions  that  slio  had  been  accustomed  to  in  her  father's  court,  such  as 
balls  and  masks,  which  very  much  disgusted  tlie  good  Bohemians,  who  thought  that  a revolution 
made  on  the  account  of  religion  ought  to  have  put  on  a greater  appearance  of  seriousness  and 
simplicity.  These  particulars  I had  from  tho  children  of  some  who  Iwlonged  to  that  court. 
The  ck'cttHl  king  was  quickly  overthrown,  and  driven,  not  only  out  of  those  his  new  domi- 
nions, but  likewise  out  of  his  hereditary  countries:  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  1 will  go  no  farther  in  a matter  so  well  known  as  king  James’s  ill  conduct,  iu  the 
whole  series  of  that  war,  and  that  unheard  of  practice  of  sending  his  only  son  through  France 
into  Spain,  of  which  the  relations  we  have  are  so  full  that  1 can  add  nothing  to  them. 

I will  only  here  tell  some  particulars  with  relation  to  Germany,  that  Fabricius,  the  wisest 
divine  I knew  among  them,  told  me  he  had  from  Charles  the  elector  palatine’s  own 

mouth.  He  said,  Frederick  II.  who  first  reformed  the  palatinate,  whose  life  is  so  curiously 
written  by  Thomas  Huliert  of  Liege,  resolved  to  shake  off  popery,  and  to  set  up  Lutheranism 
in  his  country.  But  a counsellor  of  his  said  to  him,  that  the  Lutherans  would  always  depend 
chiefly  on  the  house  of  Saxony  ; so  it  would  not  become  him  who  was  the  first  eh*ctor  to  be  only 
the  Second  in  the  party  : it  was  more  for  his  dignity  to  become  a Calvinist  : he  w’ould  be  tho 
head  of  that  party : it  w’onld  give  him  a great  intere.st  in  Switzerland,  and  make  tho 
huguenots  of  France  and  in  the  Nctheriands  depend  on  him.  He  was  by  that  determined 

* U it  plain  km  mutt  be  acnot  bjr  king  the  kit)g  of  Fiance. 
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to  declare  for  the  Helvetian  confession.  But  upon  the  ruin  of  his  family  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh had  an  interview  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  about  their  concerns  in  Juliers  and 
Clevi's : and  he  persuaded  that  elector  to  turn  Calvinist ; for  since  their  family  was  fallen, 
nothing  would  more  contribute  to  raise  the  other  than  the  espousing  that  side,  which  would 
naturally  come  under  his  protection : but  he  added,  that  for  himself  he  liad  turned  papist 
•inoe  his  little  principality  lay  so  near  both  Austria  and  Bavaria.  This  that  elector  told  with 
a sort  of  pleasure,  when  ho  made  it  appear  that  other  princes  liad  no  more  sense  of  religion 
than  he  himsidf  had. 

Other  circumstances  concurred  to  make  king  James’s  reign  inglorious.  The  States  having 
borrowed  great  sums  of  money  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  gave  her  the  Brill  and  Klusliing, 
with  some  other  places  of  less  note,  in  pawn  till  tho  money  should  bo  repaid.  Soon  after  his 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England  bo  entered  into  secret  treaties  witli  Spain,  in  order  to 
the  forcing  the  States  to  a peace  : one  article  was,  that  if  tlicy  were  obstinate  he  would 
deliver  tlu^  placi'S  to  the  Spaniards.  When  the  truce  was  made,  Bamevelt,  though  he  had 
promoted  it,  yet  knowing  tho  secret  article,  be  saw  they  were  very  unsafe  while  the  keys  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  in  the  hands  of  a prince,  who  might  perhaps  sell  them,  or  make  an 
ill  use  of  them  ; so  he  persuaded  the  States  to  redeem  the  mortgage  by  repaying  the  money 
that  England  had  lent,  for  which  these  places  were  put  into  their  hands : and  he  came  over 
himself  to  tn'at  about  it.  King  James,  who  was  profuse  upon  his  favourites  and  servants, 
was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  money ; and  immediately,  without  calling  a par- 
liament to  advise  with  them  about  it,  ho  did  yield  to  tho  proposition.  So  the  money  was 
paid,  and  the  places  were  evaciiatod.  But  his  profuseness  drew  two  other  things  upon  him, 
which  broke  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  it. 
Tlie  crown  liad  a great  estate  over  all  England,  which  was  all  let  out  u{>on  leases  for  years,  and 
a small  rent  was  reserved.  8o  most  of  the  great  families  of  the  nation  were  tlie  tenants  of 
the  crown,  and  a great  many  boroughs  were  depending  un  the  estatt's  so  held.  Tho  renewal 
of  these  leases  brought  in  fines  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  great  officers : besides  that  the  fear 
of  being  denied  a renewal  kept  all  in  a dependence  on  the  crown.  King  Janies  obtained  of 
bis  parliament  a power  of  granting,  that  is  selling,  those  estates  for  ever,  with  the  reserve  of 
the  old  quit-rent : and  all  the  money  raised  by  this  was  profusely  squandered  away.  Another 
main  part  of  the  regal  authority  was  the  wards,  wliich  anciently  tho  crown  took  into  its 
own  management.  Our  kings  were,  according  to  the  first  institution,  the  guardians  of  the 
wards.  They  bred  them  up  in  their  courts,  and  disposed  of  them  in  marriago  as  they  thought 
fit.  Afterwards  they  compounded,  or  forgave  them,  or  gave  them  to  some  branches  of  the 
family,  or  to  provide  for  the  younger  childnni.  But  they  proceeded  in  this  very  gently  : and 
the  chief  care  after  the  reformation  was  to  breed  the  wards  proiestants.  Still  all  were  under 
a great  dependence  by  this  means.  Much  money  was  not  raised  this  way ; but  families 
were  often  at  mercy,  and  were  used  according  to  their  In'liaviour.  King  James  granted 
these  gimerally  to  his  servants  and  favourites;  and  they  made  tho  most  of  them.  JSo  the* 
what  was  Ix^fore  a dependence  on  the  crown,  and  was  moderately  compounded  for,  became 
then  a most  exacting  oppression,  by  which  several  families  were  ruined.  This  went  on  in 
king  Charles's  time  in  the  same  method.  Our  kings  thought  they  gave  little  when  they  dis- 
pos(^  of  a ward,  because  they  made  little  of  them.  All  this  raised  such  an  outcry,  that  Mr. 
Pierpoint  at  the  restoration  gathered  so  many  instances  of  these,  and  represented  tliom  so 
effectually  to  that  house  of  commons  that  called  home  king  Cliarles  the  second,  that  ho  per- 
suaded them  to  redeem  themselves  by  an  offer  of  excise,  which  indeed  produces  a much 
greater  revenue,  but  took  away  the  dependence  in  which  all  families  were  held  by  tlie 
dread  of  leaving  their  heirs  exposed  to  so  great  a danger.  Pierpoint  valued  himself  to  me 
upon  this  8<‘rvice  he  did  his  coimtry,  at  a time  when  things  were  so  little  considered  on  either 
hand,  that  the  court  did  not  si‘em  to  apprehend  the  value  of  what  they  parted  with,  nor  the 
country  of  what  they  purchased  *. 


• Mr.  Pierpoint  to  hare  tiro]pit«d  too  much 

to  biinwlf,  when  he  coniiHrred  he  wa«  (he  aicarrt  of  oh- 
tniniiig  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Warrl*.  Krum  tho 
oiimals  of  the  bouno  of  coaamont,  it  apjican  hia  port  of 


the  innsartion  waa  only  that  of  a ^neral  atipporter  of  tho 
abulltioo.  He  waa  not  even  the  originator  of  tW  prupo. 
■iiion  that  the  rrvenne  to  (hr  emwn  in  eirhango  for  it 
■UoaM  b«  accured  by  an  exciac  duty  (i.Mua  ale,  Ac.  i&ir 
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Besides  these  public  actings  king  James  suffered  much  in  the  opinion  of  all  people  by  bis 
strange  way  of  using  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; again»t  whom 
the  proceedings  were  at  first  much  censured,  but  the  last  part  of  them  was  thought  both 
barbarous  and  illegal.  Tlie  wdiole  business  of  the  earl  of  Somersets  rise  and  fall,  of  the 
countess  of  Essex  and  Overbury,  the  putting  the  inferior  persons  to  death  for  tliat  infamous 
poisoning,  and  the  sparing  the  jirincipals,  both  tlrc  earl  of  Somerset  and  hia  lady,  were  bo 
odious  and  inhuman,  that  it  quite  sunk  the  reputation  of  a ri'ign,  tliat  on  many  other 
accounts  was  already  much  exposed  to  contempt  and  censure ; which  was  the  more  sensible, 
because  it  succeeded  such  a glorious  and  happy  one.  King  James  in  the  end  of  his  reign 
was  become  weary  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  treated  him  with  such  an  air  of  insolent 
contempt,  that  he  seemed  at  last  n'solved  to  tlirow  him  off,  he  could  not  think  of  taking  tlie 
load  of  government  on  himsedf,  and  so  resolved  to  bring  the  c>arl  of  Somerset  again  into 
favour,  as  that  lord  reported  it  to  some  from  whom  I had  it.  He  met  with  him  in  the  night 
in  the  gardens  at  Theobalds ; two  bed-chamber  men  were  only  in  the  secret : the  king 
embraced  him  tenderly  and  with  many  tears : the  earl  of  Somerset  believed  the  secret  was 
not  well  kept ; for  soon  after  the  king  was  taken  ill  with  some  fits  of  an  ague  and  died  of  it. 
My  father  was  then  in  Loudon,  and  did  very  much  suspect  an  ill  practice  in  the  matter ; but 
perhaps  doctor  Craig,  my  mothers  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  physicians,  possessed 
him  with  these  apprehensions ; for  he  was  disgraced  for  saying  he  believed  that  the  king  was 
poisoned  It  is  certain  no  king  could  die  less  lamented  or  less  este'omed  than  he  was. 
This  sunk  the  credit  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  who  as  they  were  his  creatures,  so  they  were 
obliged  to  a great  dependence  on  him,  and  were  thought  guilty  of  gross  and  abject  fiatteiy 
towards  him.  His  reign  in  England  was  a continued  course  of  mean  practices.  The  first 
condemnation  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  very  black ; but  the  executing  him  after  so  many 
years,  and  after  an  employment  that  had  been  given  him,  was  counted  a barbarous  sacrificing 
him  to  the  Spaniards.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  earl  of  Sumenk't,  and  the  swift  progress  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  greatness,  were  things  that  exposed  him  to  the  cemsure  of  all  the 
world.  I have  seen  the  originals  of  about  twenty  letters  he  wrote  to  the  prince  and  that 
duke  while  they  were  in  Spain,  which  shew  a meanness  as  well  as  a fondness  that  render  him 
very  contemptible  +.  Tlie  great  figure  the  crown  of  England  had  made  in  queen  EUzalx'th's 
time,  who  had  rendered  herself  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  ago, 
was  so  much  eclipsed,  if  not  quite  darkened  during  this  reign,  that  king  James  was  become 
the  scorn  of  the  age ; and  wliile  hungry  writers  fiattered  him  out  of  all  measure  at  home,  he 
was  despised  by  all  abroad  as  a pedant  without  true  judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  subject 
to  bis  favourites,  and  delivered  up  to  the  counsels  or  ratlier  the  corruption  of  Spain. 

Henry  Cbolmlej  proposed  iho  abolition,  (Not.  19,  1660) 

■nd  Sir  Samuel  Jooea  moTod  that  the  recompeniin^  rere- 
Due  be  ruacd  bjr  ibe  exdte.  The  grievance  bad  beco 
long  felt,  and  aa  early  aa  1620  the  abolition  had  been 
propeacd,  though  without  succcaa.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
after  detailing  the  propoaition  and  iti  failure,  adda,'*  Wc 
thought  good  to  remember  thia,  hoping  (hope  it  the 
dream  of  a waking  uiaii)  that  to  good  a motion  will 
tome  time  (by  the  grace  of  God)  hr  authority  of  parlia- 
meot,one  way  or  other  take  effect  and  be  eatabliahed.'* 

(4th  Inatitute,  203.)  Hit  hope  wia  aceompHahed  dur- 
ing the  interregnum,  and  even  before,  in  the  year  1645, 
during  the  contest  between  Charlea  and  the  parliament. 

These  being  considered  illegal  trantactiona,  the  act  intro- 
duced by  air  H.  Choloiley,  (12  Car.  2,  c.  24,)  com- 
pleted the  abolition. 

* A cnn'mia  tract  wa*  published  in  1642,  entitled 
**  Strange  Apparitions,  &c>,”  pretending  to  be  a conver- 
Btion  between  the  ghosts  of  king  James,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  nutrquis  of  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  George 
Egliiham,  the  king’s  physician.  In  this  the  duke 
is  openly  charged  with  murdering  the  king,  and  that  Dr. 

Eflisham  had  accused  him  of  the  crime  to  king  Charles 
and  the  parliament,  but  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to 
fiy  into  Holland,  where  he  was  murdered.  He  charged 


the  duke  and  hit  mother  with  giving  the  king  a wbiU 
powder,  and  applying  s ploister  to  bis  breast  which  cansed 
his  death.  Sir  A.  Weldon,  in  his  “ Court  and  Cliarae. 
tor  of  king  James."  says  tliat  the  king  on  hia  deaih-hed 
declared  that  it  was  the  plsister  and  powder  bad  injured 
him.  Dr.  Goodman  in  hit  **  Aulicui  Coquinaric,’’ 
though  he  denies  that  the  plaisterwas  poisoned,  mentiout 
nothing  concerning  the  powder,  and  confesMS  that  the 
physicians  Dr.  Lister,  Dr.  Chambers,  and  others,  ’'were 
much  offended  that  any  one  durst  assume  such  boldoesn 
without  their  consents,'’  as  to  apply  a plnister,  and  imme* 
diately  remove*!  it.  Dr.  Ramsay  is  said  to  have  openly 
accused  the  duke  of  poisoning  the  king,  before  a commit- 
tee of  (he  house  of  commons  (sir  E.  Peyton's  " Divino 
Catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Stuart.")  These  were  all 
contemporary  and  variously  biassed  authorities ; as  such 
they  are  none  of  them  entitled  to  implicit  confidence. 
Wilson,  alto  n contemporary  and  more  unprejudiced,  did 
not  know  to  which  opioion  to  tneUne. — Affmoirt  of 
Selden  and  hiaTimn,  p.  25. 

t Many  of  these  addiessed  to  “ B.ihy  Charles,"  and 
his  " Dog  Stecnie,"  are  among  the  MSS.  in  the  llriiith 
Museum.  The  following  note  to  the  king  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  ridiculous  fiuuiliarity  they  practised 
towards  each  other 
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The  puntans  gained  credit,  as  the  king  and  the  bishops  lost  it.  They  put  on  external 
appcarancc^s  of  great  strictness  and  gravity  : they  took  more  pains  in  their  parishes  than 
those  who  adhen'd  to  the  bisho{>8,  and  were  ofU'ti  preaching  against  the  vices  of  the  court ; 
for  which  they  were  sometimes  punished,  though  very  gently,  which  raised  their  reputation, 
and  drew  presents  to  them  that  made  up  their  sufferings  abundantly.  They  begun  some  par- 
ticular methods  of  getting  tlieir  people  to  meet  privately  with  them  : and  in  these  meetings 
they  gave  great  vent  to  extemporary  prayer,  which  was  looked  on  as  a sort  of  inspiration  ; 
and  by  these  means  they  grew  very  popular.  They  were  very  factious  and  insolent ; and 
both  in  their  sermons  and  prayers  were  always  mixing  severe  rejections  on  their  enemies. 
Some  of  them  boldly  gave  out  very  many  predictions  ; particularly  two  of  them  who  were 
held  prophets,  Davison  and  Bruce.  Some  of  the  things  that  they  foretold  came  to  pass  : but 
my  father,  who  knew  them  both,  told  me  of  many  of  their  predictions,  that  he  himself  heard 
them  throw  out,  which  had  no  effect : but  all  these  were  forgothm,  and  if  some  more  probable 
guessings  which  they  delivered  as  prophecies  were  accomplished,  these  were  much  magnified. 
They  were  very  spiteful  against  all  those  who  differed  from  them  ; and  were  wanting  in  no 
methods  that  could  procure  them  either  good  usage,  or  good  presents.  Of  this  my  father  had 
great  occasion  to  see  many  instances  : for  my  great  grand-mother,  who  was  a very  rich  woman, 
and  much  engaged  to  them,  was  most  obsequiously  courted  by  them.  Bruce  lived  concealed 
in  her  house  for  some  years  ; and  they  all  found  such  advantages  in  their  submissions  to  her, 
that  she  was  counted  for  many  years  the  chief  support  of  the  party  ; her  name  was  Rachel 
Amot.  She  was  daughter  to  sir  John  Amot,  a man  in  great  favour,  and  lord  treasurer's  deputy. 
Her  husband,  Johnston,  was  the  greatest  merchant  at  that  time ; and  left  her  an  estate  of 
2000  pounds  a year,  to  be  disposed  of  among  his  children  as  she  pleased  : and  my  father 
marrying  her  eldest  grand-child,  saw  a great  way  into  all  the  methods  of  the  puritans. 

Dowry's  conspiracy  was  by  them  charged  on  the  king,  as  a contrivance  of  his  to  get  rid  of 
that  earl,  who  was  then  held  in  gn*at  esU'eni ; but  my  father,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to 
inquire  into  all  the  particulars  of  that  mattiT,  did  always  believe  it  was  a real  conspiracy. 
One  thing,  which  none  of  the  historians  have  taken  any  notice  of,  and  might  have 
induced  the  earl  of  Gowry  to  have  wished  to  put  king  James  out  of  the  way,  but  in  such  a 
disguised  manner  that  he  should  seem  rather  to  have  escaped  out  of  a snare  himself  than 
to  have  laid  one  for  the  king,  was  this : upon  the  king's  death  he  stood  next  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England  ; for  king  Henry  the  seventh’s  daughter  that  was  married 
to  king  James  the  fourth  did  after  his  death  marry  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus  : but  they  could 
not  agree  : so  a pre-contract  was  proved  against  him  : upon  which,  by  a sentence  from 
Rome,  the  marriage  was  voided,  with  a clause  in  favour  of  the  issue  since  bom  under  a 
marriage  de  facto  and  bona  fide.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  the  child  so  provided  for. 
I did  peruse  the  original  bull  conhnning  the  divorce.  After  that  the  queen  dowager  mar- 
ried one  Francis  Steward,  and  had  by  him  a son,  made  lord  Methuen  by  king  James  the 
fifth.  In  the  patent  he  is  called  Frater  notUr  tUerinut.  He  had  only  a daugh^r,  who  was 
mother,  or  grandmother,  to  the  earl  of  Gowry : so  that  by  this  he  might  be  glad  to  put  the 
king  out  of  the  way,  so  that  he  might  stand  next  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England. 
Ho  had  a brother  then  a child,  who  when  he  gri‘W  up  and  found  he  could  not  carry  the 
name  of  Ruthven,  which,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  after  this  conspiracy,  none  might 
carry,  he  went  and  lived  beyond  sea ; and  it  was  given  out  tliat  he  had  the  philosopher’s 
stone.  He  had  two  sons  who  died  without  issue,  and  one  daughter  married  to  sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  the  famous  picture  drawer,  whose  children,  according  to  his  pedigree,  stood  very 


**  Dium  Dad  asd  Go«tip» 

**  The  cliicfe«l  idvertUcnient  of  all  we  omitted  in  our 
other  letter,  which  wai  to  let  ^ou  know  bow  we  like  jour 
daughter,  h»  «ifr,  and  mv  ladf  mietrew.  Without  flat- 
tery, 1 think  there  ii  not  a tweeter  creature  in  the  world. 
Baby  Charlet  himtelf,  it  to  touched  at  the  heart,  that  he 
confettet  all  he  ever  yet  taw  it  nothing  to  her,  and  tweart 
that  if  he  want  her,  there  thall  be  bluwt.  I thall  lote 
no  time  in  hatteniog  the  conjunction,  iu  which  I ihall 
)>1eate  him,  her,  you,  and  mytelf  moot  of  all,  in  thereby 
gening  liberty  to  make  the  tpeedJer  hiate  to  lay  mytelf  at 


your  feet,  for  never  none  longed  more  to  be  in  the  armt 
of  hit  mitttrtt.  So,  craving  your  bletting,  1 end, 

**  Your  humble  tlave  and  dog, 

Smsia. 

“ I have  inclosed  two  or  three  lettert  of  the*  Condo  of 
Olivaret  to  Gundemar,  whereby  you  will  judge  of  hU 
kind  carefulneta  of  your  ton.’^ 

(Eudorted  /. 

“ Por  the  belt  of  Mattera.** 

Tbit  wat  written  from  Madrid,  in  the  year  1S3S.  It 
it  pH^aerved  among  the  Uarleian  Maouacripu. 
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near  to  the  saccesmon  of  the  crown.  It  wae  not  easy  to  persuade  the  nation  of  the  truth  of 
that  conspiracy  ; for  eight  years  before  that  time  king  James,  on  a secret  jealousy  of  the  earl 
of  jSlurray,  tlu'n  estt^enu'd  the  handsomest  man  of  Scotland,  sc‘t  on  t))e  initrquis  of  lluntly,  who 
was  his  mortal  enemy,  to  murder  liim  ; aud  by  a writing  all  in  his  own  hand  he  promised  to 
save  him  harmless  for  it.  He  si't  the  house  in  whicii  he  was  on  fire : and  the  carl  fiying 
away  was  followed  and  murdered,  and  Iluntky  sent  Gordon  of  Buckey  witli  the  news  to  the 
King ; soon  after,  all  who  were  concerned  in  that  vile  fact  were  poidoned,  which  laid  the 
king  open  to  much  censure.  And  this  made  the  matter  of  Gowry  to  be  the  less  believed. 

When  king  Charles  succed^Hl  to  the  crown  ho  was  at  first  thought  favourable  to  tho 
piiriUuis  ; fur  his  tutor  and  all  his  court  were  of  that  way  ; and  Dr.  Preston,  then  the  head 
of  the  party,  came  up  in  the  coach  from  Theobalds  to  London  with  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  ; which  being  against  the  rules  of  the  court  gave  great  ofience ; hut  it  was 
said,  the  king  was  so  overcharged  with  grief,  that  lie  wanted  the  comfort  of  so  wise  and  su 
great  a man.  It  was  also  given  out  that  tho  duke  of  Buckingham  offend  Dr.  Preston  the 
great  seal ; bnt  ho  was  wiser  than  to  accept  of  it  *.  1 will  go  no  further  into  the  Ix'gitming 

of  that  reign  with  relation  to  English  affairs,  which  are  fully  opened  by  others.  Only  I will 
tell  one  particular  which  1 had  from  the  carl  of  Lothian,  who  was  bnd  up  in  the  court,  and 
whose  father,  the  earl  of  Ancram,  was  gentleman  of  the  iK'dchambcr,  though  himself  was 
ever  mach  hated  by  the  king.  He  told  me,  that  king  Charlc's  was  much  offended  with 
king  James’s  light  and  familiar  way,  which  was  tho  effect  of  bunting  and  drinking,  on 
which  occasions  he  was  very  apt  to  forge^t  his  dignity,  and  to  break  out  into  groat  indi'cen- 
cu's  ; on  the  other  hand  tho  solemn  gravity  of  the  court  of  S]iaiu  was  more  suited  to  his 
own  temper,  which  was  sullen  even  to  a moroseness.  This  led  him  to  a grave  ri'ser^^ed 
deportment,  in  which  be  forgot  tho  civilitii'S  and  the  affability  that  the  nation  naturally  loved, 
to  which  they  liad  been  long  accustomed ; nor  did  he  in  Jiia  outward  de}K)rtiiient  take  any 
pains  to  oblige  any  persons  whatsoever ; so  far  from  that,  he  had  such  an  ungracious  way 
of  shewing  favour,  that  the  mamier  of  bestowing  it  was  almost  os  mortifying  as  the  favour 
was  obliging.  I turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  are  but  little  known. 

The  king  rt.'solved  to  carry  on  two  di'signs  that  his  father  had  set  on  foot,  but  had  let 
tlie  prosecution  of  them  fall  in  the  last  years  of  liia  rtugn.  The  first  of  these  was  about  the 
recovery  of  the  tithes  aud  church  lands ; ho  rt'solvcd  to  prosecute  his  father’s  revocation, 
and  to  void  all  the  grants  made  iu  his  minority,  and  to  create  titular  abbots  as  lords  of 


* W|]pn  the  (tuko  of  Biickingbatn  found  hi»  influrnco 
with  king  J&nict  dcriining,  he  cntlcavntiriMl  to  strengthen 
his  interest  and  |»owfr  bs  courting  the  anti*cp«tco|ialnii». 
To  ciTect  this  he  actually  made  overture*  to  them  for  a 
union  of  their  efforts  to  subvert  the  church.  l>r.  Pretton 
held  ronfriences  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  Ilacket 
has  related  the  argumciit*  he  employed  to  eonfiiin  the 
duke  in  hi*  purpoaea.  The  lord  keeper  Williams  liad 
imperfect  infumiation  of  these  projects,  and  aiUiressed 
hitiisclf  seriously  to  thwart  them,  lie  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Preston,  and  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  discover 
the  whole  of  the  destgris.  Wlicn  all  other  tbldr«*acs  had 
'tiled,  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  by  ani^fjieal  to  his 
interest  and  ambition,  offering  to  resign  the  deanery  of 
'Westminster  in  his  htvour,  but,  as  Air.  Hnrkcl  obsi-rves, 

**  the  vri^  doctor  did  not  believe  him : fur  he  came  to 
aheat,  not  to  be  cheated  ; so  they  parted  unkiudly.*'  The 
f>rd  kce(>cr  then  ha>i  a conference  with  the  duke,  and  the 
otter  did  not  deny  tliat  he  entertained  the  project  of 
fstahlikhing  a picsbyterial  form  of  church  government, 
aiding,  **  1 knun  not  how  you  bishops  may  struggle,  but 
am  much  delude<i  if  a great  ]wrt  of  the  knights  and 
6iirgci>avs  would  not  be  glful  to  see  the  alteration.'’  But 
the  lord  keeper  having  a list  of  the  house  in  hi*  pocket, 
went  through  it  seriatim,  and  spporcutly  convittced  him 
of  Ills  error  in  tbi*  respect;  as  wtU  as  diverted  him  from 
his  aiiu-epitrofKol  dt*si^o.  Yet  the  duke  continued  the 
patron  of  Or.  Preston,  and  even  had  him,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  closely  iodmatewith  himself,  aod  th«  next  monarch, 


Charles  the  first.  There  is  ressun  to  think  thst  Burk, 
ingham  was  endeavouring  to  overreach  the  presbyterians, 
by  this  apparent  leaning  to  their  leader,  thus  obtaining 
thi-ir  aup|>ort  whilst  it  has  desirable,  and  then  to  discard 
them.  l>r.  Preston,  however,  was  ns  subtle  a politician  a* 
the  duke,  and  only  appeared  to  be  deceived  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  sect.  Ho  used  to  acknuw*. 
lodge  to  his  friends,  that  bo  used  tho  duke  ss  a tool,  and 
fouml  him  to  be  as  vile  and  profligate  as  any  man  could  be. 

Dr.  I’rcstou  was  a lutivc  of  Northanipionshirc.  He 
becamo  aucccsMvely  D.  D.,  fellow  of  ijuceti's  College, 
Catnbridge,  chaplain  to  prince  Charles,  and  master  of 
Kinaoiiel  College  Cambridge.  He  was  bom  iu  1567,  oad 
died  in  I6'2B.  He  was  highly  cclebratetl  ai  a logician  ; •vid 
this  endowment  tint  obtained  him  the  patronage  of  king 
Jauica.  In  the  coune  of  one  of  hi*  public  dispuuiioua, 
he  wittily  observed,  tlut  a hound  made  syllogitms.  **  An 
enthymeuie,  as  he  laid,  is  a lawful  srllogiim,  but  dogs  can 
make  them.  A bound  has  tbo  major  proposition  in  iiia 
mind.  The  hare  is  gone  either  this,  or  iltat  war ; and 
smells  out  the  minor  with  bis  muc,  viz.,  she  is  not  gun« 
that  way  ; and  follows  the  conclusion. — Krgo,  this  way_ 
with  open  mouth  '*  The  king  who  delighted  both  in  logic 
and  hunting  was  highly  pleaded  with  this  illi»tmtion;yetihe 
conceit  was  not  new,  for  it  was  bonoweil  from  .MoiiUignc, 
Jlaekel  s L'fe  nf  It.  K.  Williiims,  pi.  i,  204 — Luos- 
doicne  932,  8d — D' Israelis  Curios,  of  LUera^ 

lure,  second  scries,  iii.  347 Clarke's  Liots.t^FutUr't 
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parliATnent,  liut  lords,  as  Lidiops,  only  for  life.  And  tlmt  the  two  great  forailioe  of  Hamilton 
and  I^'nox  might  be  good  exanipli'S  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  he  by  a secret  purchase,  and 
with  English  money,  bought  the  abbey  of  Aberbroth  of  the  former,  and  the  lordship  of 
Gla.sgr>w  of  the  latter,  and  gave  these  to  the  two  archbishoprics.  Tlu'se  lords  made  a 
shew  of  zeal  after  a good  bargain,  and  surrendered  them  to  the  king.  He  also  purcliosed 
several  estates  of  h‘ss  value  to  tlie  several  sees ; and  all  men  who  pretended  to  favour  at  court, 
oflTored  their  church  lands  to  sale  at  a low  rate. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  nign  tlie  earl  of  Nithisdale,  then  believed  a papist,  which  Ito  after- 
wards  profc'ssed,  luiving  married  a niece  of  the  duke  of  Buekinghonrs,  was  sent  down  with  a 
power  to  take  tlie  surrender  of  all  church  lands,  and  to  assure  all  who  did  readily  surrender, 
that  the  king  would  take  it  kindly,  and  use  them  all  very  well,  but  that  he  would  proceed 
with  all  rigour  against  those  who  wnuld  not  submit  their  rights  to  lus  disposal.  Upon  bis 
coming  down,  those  w’ho  were  most  concerned  in  those  grants  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed, 
that  wlien  they  were  called  togetlier,  if  no  other  argument  did  prevail  to  make  the  earl  of 
Nithisdale  desist,  they  would  fall  upon  him  and  all  his  jmrty  in  the  old  Scottisli  manner, 
and  knock  them  on  the  head.  Primrose  told  me  one  of  tliese  lords,  Belhaven  of  the  name 
of  Douglas,  wlio  was  bliml,  bid  them  set  him  by  one  of  the  party,  and  he  would  make  sure 
of  one.  So  he  was  set  next  the  carl  of  Dumfries  : he  was  all  the  while  holding  him  fast : and 
when  tlie  other  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that,  be  said,  ever  since  the  blindness  was  come 
on  him  he  was  in  such  fear  of  fulling,  that  he  could  not  help  the  holding  fast  to  those  who 
were  next  to  him  : he  had  all  the  while  a poniard  in  his  other  hand,  witli  wdiich  he  had  cer- 
tainly stabbed  Dumfries  if  any  disturbance  bad  happi’iied.  The  appearance  at  that  time 
was  so  great,  and  so  much  beat  was  raised  upon  it,  that  the  earl  of  Nithisdale  would  nut  o)H*n 
all  his  instructions,  but  came  bock  to  court,  looking  on  Uio  service  os  despi'rate : so  a stop 
was  put  to  it  for  some  time. 

In  the  year  liKiT,  the  king  came  down  in  person  to  be  crowned.  In  some  conventions  of 
the  suites  that  had  been  held  before  that,  all  the  money  that  the  king  had  asked  was  given ; 
and  some  pc'titions  wore  ufTcred  setting  forth  grievances,  which  those  W’hom  the  king  emph>yed 
had  assured  them  should  be  redressed;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  ell  was  put  off  till  the 
king  should  come  down  in  pi'rson.  llis  entry  and  coronation  were  managc<l  with  such  mag- 
nificence, that  the  country  siifiTcred  much  by  it,  all  was  entertainment  and  show.  Wlien  tlio 
parliament  sat,  the  lords  of  the  articles  prepared  an  act  declaring  the  royal  prerogative,  as  it 
had  l»een  asserted  by  law,  in  tlio  year  KiOti;  to  which  an  addition  was  made  of  another  act 
passi'd  in  the  year  1(509,  by  which  king  James  was  empowered  to  prescribe  apparel  to  cburcli- 
nicn  with  their  own  consent.  This  was  a pi'rsonal  thing  to  king  James,  in  consideration  of 
llis  great  learning  and  experience,  of  which  he  had  made  no  use  during  the  rust  of  his  reign. 
And  in  the  year  1017t  when  he  held  a parliament  there  in  person,  an  act  was  prepared  i>y 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  authorising  all  things  that  should  thereafter  be  determined  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  by  his  majesty,  with  consent  of  a competent  number  of  the  clergy,  to 
liave  tlie  strength  and  power  of  a law.  But  the  king  either  apprehended  that  great  oppo- 
sition would  be  made  to  the  passing  the  act,  or  that  gn>at  trouble  would  follow  on  the  execution 
of  it.  So  when  the  mbric  of  the  act  was  read,  he  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  though  passi'd 
in  tlie  articlis.  In  tliis  act  of  1(133  thesi?  acts  of  1006  and  1009  were  drawm  into  one.  To 
this  great  opposition  was  made  by  tlic  earl  of  Rothes,  who  desired  the  acts  might  be  divided. 
But  the  king  said  it  was  now  one  act,  and  he  must  either  vote  for  it,  or  against  it.  He  said 
lie  was  for  the  prerogative  as  much  as  any  man,  but  tliat  addition  was  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church,  and  he  thought  no  determination  ought  to  be  made  in  such  matters 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  clergy,  at  least  witliout  their  being  heard.  Tlie  king  bid  him 
argue  no  more,  but  give  his  vote ; so  he  voted  not  content.  Some  few  lords  offered  to  argue, 
but  the  king  stopped  tliem,  and  commanded  them  to  vote.  Almost  the  whole  eomniuns  voted 
in  the  negative ; so  that  the  act  was  indeed  rejected  by  the  majority,  wliicli  the  king  knew  ; 
for  he  hud  called  for  a list  of  the  numlK'rs,  and  witli  his  own  pen  had  marked  every  tiiairs 
vote' : yet  the  clerk  of  regisU'r,  who  gathers  and  di'clari's  the  vote's,  said  it  was  carried  in  tbo 
affirmative.  The  earl  of  Rothes  affirmed  it  went  for  the  negative:  so  the  king  said,  the 
clerk  of  register’s  declaration  must  be  held  good,  unk'se  the  earl  of  Rothes  would  go  to  tlis 
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bar  and  accuse  him  of  falsifying  the  record  of  parliament,  whicli  was  capital : and  in  that 
cose,  if  ho  should  fail  in  the  proof,  he  was  liable  to  tlie  same  punishment : so  he  would  not 
venture  on  that.  Thus  the  act  was  published,  though  in  truth  it  was  rejected.  The  king 
expressed  a high  displeasure  at  all  who  had  concurred  in  that  opposition.  Upon  that  the 
lords  had  many  meetings.  They  reckoned  that  now  all  their  liberties  were  gone,  and  a j>ar- 
liament  was  but  a piece  of  pageantry,  if  the  clerk  of  register  might  declare  as  he  pleased 
how  the  vote  went,  and  that  no  scrutiny  were  allowed.  Upon  that  Hague  the  king's 
solicitor,  a zealous  man  of  that  party,  drew  a petition  to  be  signed  by  the  lords,  and  to 
be  offered  by  them  to  the  king,  setting  forth  all  their  grievances  and  praying  redress : he 
shewed  this  to  some  of  them,  and  among  others  to  the  lord  Dalnu'rinoch,  who  liked  the 
main  of  it,  but  was  for  altering  it  in  some  particulars : he  spoke  of  it  to  the  iwl  of  Rothes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis  and  some  others : none  of  them  approved  of  it.  Tl>e 
earl  of  Rothes  carried  it  to  the  king;  and  told  liim,  that  there  was  a design  to  offer 
a petition  in  order  to  the  explaining  and  justifying  their  proceedings,  and  that  he  had  a copy 
to  shew  him  : but  the  king  would  not  look  upon  it,  and  ordered  him  to  put  a stop  to  it,  for 
he  would  receive  no  such  petition.  The  earl  of  Rothes  told  tliis  to  Balmerinoch  : so  the 
thing  was  laid  aside ; only  he  kept  a copy  of  it,  and  inU‘rlined  it  in  some  places  with  his  own 
liand.  While  the  king  was  in  Scotland  he  erected  a new  bishopric  at  Edinburgh,  and  made 
one  Forbes  bishop,  who  was  a very  learned  and  pious  man ; he  had  a strange  faculty  of 
preaching  five  or  six  hours  at  a time:  his  way  of  life  and  devotion  was  thought  monastic, 
and  his  learning  lay  in  antiquity ; ho  studied  to  be  a reconciler  between  papists  and  pro- 
testants,  leaning  rather  to  the  first,  as  appf'ars  by  his  Con*i(ler<Uivnes  Mod€4ta.  He  was  a 
very  simple  man,  and  knew  little  of  the  world ; so  he  fell  into  several  errors  in  conduct,  but 
died  soon  after  suspected  of  popery,  which  suspicion  was  increased  by  his  son  s turning 
papist.  The  king  left  Scotland  much  discontented,  but  resolved  to  prosecute  the  design 
of  recovering  the  church  lands:  and  sir  Thomas  Hope,  a subtle  lawyer,  who  was  believed 
to  understand  that  matter  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  profession,  though  in  all  respects  he  was 
a zealous  puritan,  was  made  the  king's  advocate,  upon  his  undertaking  to  bring  all  the 
church  lands  hack  to  the  crown ; yet  he  proceeded  in  that  matter  so  slowly,  that  it  was 
believed  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  party  that  opposed  it  *.  Enough  was  already  done  to 
alarm  all  that  were  pomessed  of  church  lands ; and  they  to  engage  the  whole  country  in  their 
quarrel  took  care  to  infuse  it  into  all  people,  but  chiefly  into  the  preachers,  that  all  was  done 
to  make  way  for  popery.  The  winter  after  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Balmerinoch  was 
thinking  how  to  make  the  petition  more  acceptable : and  in  order  to  that,  he  shewed  it  to 
one  Dunmoor,  a lawyer  in  whom  he  tnisted,  and  di'Stred  his  opinion  of  it,  and  suflTered  him 
to  carry  it  home  with  him,  but  charged  him  to  shew  it  to  no  person,  and  to  take  no  copy  of 
it.  He  shewed  it,  under  a promise  of  secrecy,  to  one  Hay  of  Naughton,  and  told  him  from 
whom  he  had  it.  Hay  looking  on  the  paper  and  seeing  it  a matter  of  some  consequence, 
carried  it  to  Spotiswood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  ; who,  apprehending  it  was  going 
about  for  hands,  was  alarmed  at  it,  and  went  immediately  to  London,  beginning  his  journey 
as  he  often  did  on  a Sunday,  which  was  a very  odious  thing  in  that  country.  There  are 
laws  in  Scotland  loosely  wordtMl,  that  make  it  capital  to  spread  lies  of  the  king  or  his  govern- 
ment, or  to  alienate  his  subjects  from  him.  It  was  also  made  capital  to  know  of  any 
that  do  it,  and  not  discover  them  : but  this  last  was  never  once  put  in  execution.  The 
petition  was  thought  within  this  act : so  an  order  was  sent  down  for  committing  lord  BaU 
mcrinoch.  The  reason  of  it  being  for  some  time  kept  st^crct,  it  was  thought,  was  because  of 
his  vote  in  parliament.  But  after  some  consultation,  a special  commission  was  sent  dew’ll 


* Tlie  fattier  of  air  Thomu  Hope  wm  an  Edinburgh 
merchant,  trading  extcnaiecljr  with  Holland,  in  which 
eountrr  he  aubMrquentlj  retided.  and  marned  a Indr, 
named  Jacqueline  de  Totu  Another  aon  i«  believed  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  cclebntcd  mercantile  caUb- 
lialmient  of  the  Hopea  at  Ainaterdam. 

The  ap(»nintnicn(  of  air  Thocnaa,  to  be  the  king'a  advo- 
cate, and  hia  promotion  to  the  digoitj^  of  a baronetrv  took 
ptacs  ID  )627.  He  certainly  wai  attached  to  the  eove. 


naiitcrs,  who  conaulted  him  unreaervedl/.  In  dcapitc  of 
tbia,  cither  to  gain  him  aa  a friend,  or  to  render  him  aua- 
peeled  bv  the  part;  to  which  he  adbeied,  the  king  appoiptod 
him  a commiaainner  to  the  general  aaacmbl;  in  1 643. 

He  waa  an  able  law;ri,  and  bi«  worka,  relative  to  tho 
Uwa  of  Scoland.  are  atill  valued.  Ilia  youngeat  aon, 
James,  waa  ancealor  of  the  Hopetoun  faiailr.  He  died 
in  the  year  1646— Ceii.  ^ia^raph.  Diet.  ae. 
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for  the  trial.  In  Scotland  there  is  a couit  for  the  trial  of  peers,  distinct  from  the  jury,  who 
are  to  bo  Bftecn,  and  the  majority  determine  the  venlict ; the  fact  being  only  referred  to  tho 
jury,  or  assiac  as  they  call  it,  the  law  is  judged  by  the  court : and  if  the  majority  of  the  jury 
are  )>eer8  the  rest  may  be  gentlemen.  At  this  time  a private  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Steward  was  become  so  considerable  that  he  waa  raised  by  several  degrees  to  be  made 
earl  of  Traquair  and  lord  treasurer,  and  was  in  great  favour  ; but  suffered  afterwards  such 
a reverse  of  fortune,  that  I saw  him  so  low  that  he  wanted  bread,  and  was  forced  to  beg ; 
and  it  was  believed  died  of  hunger.  He  was  a man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too  much  craft : 
he  was  thought  the  capablest  man  for  business,  and  the  best  speaker  in  that  kingdom  *.  So 
he  was  charged  with  tho  care  of  lord  Balmerinoch’s  trial : but  when  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
secution was  known,  Hague,  who  drew  the  petition,  wrote  a letter  to  the  lord  Dalmerinoch, 
in  which  he  owned  that  he  drew  the  petition  without  any  direction  or  assistance  from  him  : 
and  upon  that  he  went  over  to  Holland.  The  court  was  created  by  a special  commission  ; 
in  the  naming  of  judges  there  appeared  too  visibly  a design  to  have  that  lord's  life,  for  they 
were  either  very  weak  or  very  poor.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  have  a jury  ; in  w’hich  so 
great  partiality  appeared,  that  when  tho  lord  Balmerinoch  was  upon  his  challenges,  and 
except^  to  tho  earl  of  Dumfries,  for  liis  having  said  that  if  he  were  of  his  jury,  though  ho 
were  as  innocent  as  St.  Paul,  ho  would  find  him  guilty  ; some  of  the  judges  said,  that  was 
only  a rash  word : yet  the  king’s  advocate  allowed  the  challenge,  if  proved,  which  was 
done.  Tlie  next  called  on  was  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  father  to  the  duke  of  that  title  : with 
him  tho  lord  Balmerinoch  had  been  long  in  enmity  : yet,  instead  of  challenging  him,  he  said  ho 
was  Omni  major.  It  was  long  considered  upon  what  the  prisoner  should  be  tried  ; for 

his  hand  interlining  the  paper,  which  did  plainly  soften  it,  was  not  thought  evidence  that  ho 
drew  it,  or  that  he  was  accessory  to  it:  and  they  had  no  other  proof  against  him.  Nor 
could  they  fn>m  that  infer  that  he  was  the  divulger,  since  it  did  appear  it  was  only  shewed 
by  him  to  a lawyer  fur  counsel.  So  it  was  sc'ttlcd  on  to  insist  on  this,  that  the  paper  tended 
to  alienate  the  subjects  from  their  duty  to  the  king,  and  that  he,  knowing  who  was  the  author 
of  it,  did  not  discover  him  ; which  by  law  was  capital.  The  court  judged  the  paper  to  be 
seditious,  and  to  be  a lie  of  the  king  and  his  government : the  other  point  was  clear,  that  ho 
knowing  the  author  did  not  discover  him.  He  pleaded  for  himself,  that  the  statute  for  dis- 
covery had  never  been  put  in  execution  ; that  it  could  never  be  meant  but  of  matters  that 
were  notoriuiisly  si'ditious  ; that  till  the  court  judged  so  he  did  not  take  this  paper  to  be  of 
that  nature,  but  considered  it  as  a paper  full  of  duty,  designed  to  B<‘t  himself  and  some 
others  right  in  the  king's  opinion  ; that  upon  the  first  sight  of  it,  though  he  approved  of  the 
main,  yet  he  disliked  some  expressions  in  it ; that  he  communicated  tho  matter  to  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  who  told  the  king  of  the  design  ; and  that,  upon  the  king’s  saying  he  would  receive 
no  such  )>etition,  it  was  quite  laid  aside  : this  was  attested  by  tho  earl  of  Rothes.  A long 
debate  had  been  much  insisted  on,  W’hether  the  earl  of  Traquair  or  the  king's  ministers  might 
be  of  the  jury  or  not : but  the  court  gave  it  in  their  favour.  When  the  jury  was  shut  up, 
Gordon  of  Buckey,  who  was  one  of  them,  being  then  very  ancient,  who  forty-three  yo.irs 
before  had  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  thought  upon  this  occasion 
a sure  man,  spoke  first  of  all,  excusing  his  presumption  in  being  the  first  that  broke 
the  silence.  He  desired  they  would  all  consider  what  they  were  about:  it  was  a matter 
of  blood,  and  they  would  feel  the  weight  of  that  as  long  as  they  lived  : he  had  in  his  youth 


• No  m»n  went  tlirough  greater,  or  niora  nmlewreed 
ricHKitudn  thiin  this  peraacuted  nobleman.  Naiurmlly 
talented,  and  liberallj  educated,  he  appeared  to  anch 
advantage  as  a member  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  that, 
alihongh  a young  man.  Jamea  the  firat  knighted  him,  and 
added  him  to  his  privy  council.  With  Charles  the  first 
be  was  as  great  a favourite,  as  lie  was  with  Janies,  and  as  a 
mark  of  hit  esteem  in  1633,  from  being  sir  John  Stewart, 
he  createfl  him  lord  Stewart  of  Traquair,  lord  Linton  and 
Covcrsion,  and  finally  earl  of  Traquair.  In  164*2  ho  was 
iiiipenched,  hy  the  Scotch  parliament,  of  treason,  but  as 
the  king  knew  that  his  crime  was  a fimi  adherence  to  the 
intereats  of  the  monarchy,  he  grantcil  the  earl  a panton, 
recording  in  it  his  opinion  of  the  earl's  great  abilities,  and 


perfect  integrity.  When  the  king  was  a prisoner  it:  tho 
Isle  of  Wight  the  earl  levied  a regiment  of  horse  at  his 
own  expense,  and  with  his  son,  lord  Linton,  fought  at  their 
head  in  thebnttie  of  Preaton.  They  were  here  both  taken 
prisoners.  For  four  years  he  was  confined  in  Warwick 
Castle,  by  order  of  the  English  parliament.  It  would 
have  been  a mercy  to  retain  him  in  prison,  for  when  ho 
was  liberated,  being  deprived  of  all  his  property,  he  lingered 
a few  years,  and  then  died  in  cxlreins  misery,  if  not  of 
actual  hunger.  This  was  in  the  year  lC5f),  when  he  was 
sixty  years  old.  As  a statesman,  sir  Philip  Warwick, 
who  knew  him  well,  thinks  he  was  loo  cliangeablo. — 

WaricieA'i  Memoirs,  137. 
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Iwn  drawn  in  to  she<l  blood,  for  which  he  had  the  kinjj's  pardon,  hut  it  cost  him  more  to 
obtain  God’s  pardon  : it  had  pven  him  many  sorrowful  hours  l>oth  day  and  ni^ht ; and  as  ho 
spoke  this,  the  tears  ran  over  his  face.  This  struck  a damp  on  tliem  all.  But  the  oari 
of  Traquair  took  up  the  argument ; and  said,  they  had  it  not  befoit*  tliem  wlu  thcr  the 
law  was  a hard  law  or  not,  nor  had  they  the  nature?  of  the  pajxr  ht‘forc  them,  winch  was 
judged  by  the  court  to  be  leasing-making  ; they  were  only  to  consider,  whether  the  ])ri8oner 
had  discovered  the  contriver  of  the  paper  or  not.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  T^uderdale  took  up 
the  argument  against  him,  and  urg(<d,  that  severe  laws  never  executed  were  looked  on 
as  made  only  to  terrify  people,  that  tliough  after  the  court's  having  judged  the  paper  to  be 
seditions  it  would  be  capital  to  conceal  the  author,  yet  before  such  judgment,  the  thing 
could  not  be  thought  so  evident  that  lie  was  bound  to  reveal  it.  Upon  these  heads  those 
lonls  argued  the  matter  many  hours ; but  when  it  went  to  the  vote  st'ven  acquitted,  but 
eight  cast  him  : so  sentence  was  given.  Upon  tliis  many  meetings  were  heW  : and  it 
was  resolved  cither  to  force  the  prison  to  set  him  at  lilx*rty,  or  if  that  failed,  to  revenge  his 
death  both  on  the  court  and  on  the  eight  jurors  ; some  undertaking  to  kill  tliem,  and  others 
to  bum  their  houses.  When  the  earl  of  Traquair  understood  this,  he  went  to  court,  and 
told  the  king  that  the  lord  BalmerituKh’s  life  was  in  his  hands,  but  the  execution  was  in  no 
sort  advisable  : so  he  procured  his  pardon,  for  which  the  party  was  often  reproached  with 
his  ingratitude : bat  be  thought  be  had  been  much  wronged  in  the  prosecution,  and  so  little 
regarded  in  the  pardon,  tliat  lie  never  locdced  on  himself  as  under  any  obligation  on  that 
account.  My  father  knew  the  whole  steps  of  this  matter,  having  been  the  earl  of  lender- 
dale’s  most  particular  friend  : ho  ofU'n  told  me,  that  the  min  of  the  king’s  affairs  in  Scotland 
was  in  a great  measure  owing  to  that  prosc>cution ; and  ho  carefully  prcsi'rved  the  |M’tition 
itself,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial ; of  which  I never  saw  any  copy  besides  those 
which  I have.  And  that  raised  in  me  a di-sirc  of  sc‘t‘tng  the  whole  record,  which  was  copied 
for  me,  and  is  now  in  my  hands.  It  is  a little  volume,  and  contains,  according  to  the  iScntch 
method,  tlie  whole  abstract  of  all  tho  pleadings,  and  all  tlio  evidence  that  was  given ; and  ir 
indet'd  a very  noble  piece,  full  of  curious  matter  •, 

When  the  design  of  recovering  the  tithes  went  on,  though  hut  slowly,  another  design 
ma<ic  a greater  progress.  Tlic  bishops  of  Scotland  fell  on  the  framing  of  a liturgy  and  a 
body  of  canons  for  the  worship  and  govemmeut  of  that  church.  Thesi?  were  never  examined 
in  any  public  assembly  of  the  clergy:  all  was  managed  by  ihrro  or  four  aspiring  bishops 
Maxwellt,  Sidserfe,  Whitford,  and  Bannatine,  the  hishofis  of  Ross,  Galloway,  Dunblane,  and 
Aberdeen.  Maxwell  did  also  accuse  the  earl  of  Traqmiir,  as  cold  in  the  king's  service,  and 
as  managing  the  treasury  deceitfully ; and  he  was  aspiring  to  that  office.  8poti»wood, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  a prudent  and  mild  man,  hut  of  no 
great  decency  in  his  course  of  life.  Tho  carl  of  Traquair,  seeing  hinifn  lf  so  piudied  at,  was 
more  earnest  than  the  bislinpe  themselves  in  promoting  the  new  model  of  worriiip  and 
discipline  ; and  by  that  he  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost  with  the  king,  and  with  arch- 
bishop I^aud : he  also  assisted  the  bishops  in  obtaining  commissions,  subaltern  to  the  high- 
eomniission  court,  in  their  several  dioccsc.s,  which  were  thought  little  different  from  the 
courts  of  inquisition.  Sidserfe  si't  this  up  in  Galloway : and  a <xmi])Iaint  Ixsng  made  in 
council  of  his  pn>ceedings.  In?  gave  the  earl  of  Argyle  the  lie  in  full  council.  He  was  after 
all  a very  learned  and  gwd  man,  but  strangely  heat'd  in  those  matters.  And  they  all  were 
8t>  lifted  up  with  the  king’s  z**al,  and  so  encouraged  by  archbishop  Laud,  that  they  lost  all 
temper ; of  which  I knew  Sidserfe  made  great  acknowledgments  in  his  old  age. 


• The  whole  of  the  proceeding  end  pleadings  are 
in  Ri»hworth‘i  Collections,  U.  2B1,  and  in  tho  State 
Trials,  i 

•p  Dr.  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  the  chief  ]»ro- 
niotcr  of  this  trrannira!  tneasure.  He  was  one  of  those 
in'i^ihcaot  charactem  who.  like  gnats,  would  never  be 
not’ced  but  for  the  mischief  they  occasion.  It  had  been 
wilfullr  represrnteti  by  him,  and  some  of  his  brethren 
who  urrr  et^ually  base,  that  the  nation  was  in  firoiir  of 
a Liturg}'.  Nothing  could  bo  mure  cvii:nry  to  the  Escl, 


and  it  Is  drmonitratire.  how  careless  and  incapable  were 
the  minislert  of  Charles,  that  they  did  not  inquire  more 
fully  before  they  entered  upon  %o  important  a measure. 
Kvrn  (’larendon  reprobates  their  coudiict;  and  at  kaow- 
leiijfrs  that  some  of  the  bishops  were  iirurquatnieil  with 
the  Liturgy  and  In  composingit  the  Sc-otch  «;lcivvmen  were 
not  at  all  consulted.  (Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  8r»,  fol.  ed.) 
The  same  autliority,and  our  author  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Pukes  of  Hamilton,  relates  fully  with  what  dcteruiined 
opposition  it  wa*  rweived. 
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But  the  unacx^mintablc  part  of  the  kings  proceedings  was,  that  all  this  wliilc,  when  ho  was 
endeavouring  to  recover  so  great  a part  of  the  property  of  {Scotland  ae  the  church  lands  and 
tithea  were,  from  men  that  were  not  like  to  part  with  them  willingly,  and  was  going  to 
change  the  whole  constitution  of  that  church  and  kingdom,  he  raised  no  force  to  maintain 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  but  tnisb  d the  whole  management  to  the  civil  execution.  By 
this  all  people  saw  the  weakness  of  the  govemment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  complained 
of  its  rigour.  All  that  came  down  from  a)nrt  complained  of  the  king's  inexorable  stifTiieaa, 
and  of  the  progress  popery  was  making,  of  the  queen’s  power  with  the  king,  of  the  favour 
showed  Die  pope's  nuncios,  and  of  the  many  prostdytes  who  were  daily  falling  off  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  earl  of  Traquair  infused  this  more  effectually,  though  more  covertly, 
than  any  other  man  could  do  : and  when  Die  country  formed  the  first  opposition  they 
made  to  the  king's  proclamations,  and  proD'sU'd  against  them,  he  drew  the  first  pruU'station, 
as  Primrose  assured  me ; tliougli  he  designed  no  more  than  to  pot  a stop  to  the  credit  the 
bishops  had,  and  to  the  fury  of  their  pr<x:eeding8  : but  the  matter  wt  nt  iniieb  farther  than  he 
seenH'd  to  intend  : for  be  himself  W'as  fatally  caught  in  the  snare  laid  for  others.  A troop  of 
horse  and  a regiment  of  foot  had  pn'ventcd  all  that  followed,  or  rather  had,  by  all  appearance, 
establislied  an  arbitrary  govemment  in  that  kingdom  : but  to  speak  in  Die  language  of  a 
great  man,  those  who  couducD’d  matD'rs  at  tliat  time,  had  as  little  of  the  prudence  of  the 
8(‘rpcnt  as  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove  : and,  os  my  father  often  told  me,  ho  and  many  others 
who  adhered  in  the  sequel  firmly  to  the  king’s  interest,  w*erc  then  much  troubled  at  the  whole 
conduct  of  affairs,  os  l^ing  neither  wise,  legal,  nor  just.  I will  go  no  farther,  in  opening  the 
bi'ginnings  of  the  troubles  of  Scotland.  Of  these  a full  account  will  be  found  in  the  memoir* 
of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.  The  violence  with  which  that  kingdom  did  almost  unanimously 
engage  against  the  administration  may  easily  convince  one,  that  the  provocation  must  liave 
been  very  great  to  draw  on  such  an  entire  and  vehement  concurrence  against  it. 

After  the  first  pacification,  upon  the  new  disputes  that  arose,  when  the  earls  of  Lowdun 
and  Dunfermline  were  sent  up  with  the  pe  tition  from  Di#*  covenanters,  the  lord  Saville  came  to 
them,  and  infonned  them  of  many  particulars,  by  which  they  saw  the  king  w’as  highly 
irritated  against  them  : he  took  great  pains  to  persuade  them  to  come  with  their  army  into 
England.  They  very  unwillingly  harkened  to  that  proposition,  and  looked  on  it  as  a design 
from  the  court  to  ensnare  them,  making  the  Scots  invade  England,  by  which  this  naDon  might 
have  l>een  provoked  to  assist  the  king  to  conquer  Scotland.  It  is  true,  he  hated  the  earl  of 
Strafford  so  much,  that  they  saw  no  cause  to  suspect  him  : so  they  entered  into  a treaty  with 
him  about  it.  The  lord  Saville  assured  them,  he  spake  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  most  consider 
Table  men  in  England ; and  he  shewed  them  an  engagement  under  their  hands  to  join  with 
them,  if  they  would  come  into  England,  and  refuse  any  treaty  but  what  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Parliament  of  England.  They  desired  leave  to  send  this  paper  into  Scotland,  to  which 
after  much  seeming  difficulty  he  consented  : so  a canc  was  hollowed,  and  this  was  put  within 
it ; and  one  Frost,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  was  sent  down 
with  it  )i8  a poor  traveller.  It  was  to  be  communicated  only  to  three  persons,  Die  earls  of 
Rothes  and  Argylc,  and  to  Waristonn,  the  three  chief  confidants  of  the  covenanters.  Tlie  earl 
of  Rothes  was  a man  of  pleasure,  but  of  a most  obliging  temper  ; his  affairs  wert^  low  ; Spot- 
iswood  had  once  made  the  bargain  between  the  king  and  him  before  the  troubles,  but  tho 
earl  of  Traquair  broke  it,  seeing  he  was  to  be  raised  above  himself.  Tlic  earl  of  Rothes  had 
all  the  arts  of  making  himself  popular ; only  there  was  too  much  le%nty  in  his  temper,  and 
too  much  liberty  in  his  course  of  life.  'Tlic  carl  of  Argylc  was  a more  solemn  sort  of  a man, 
grave  and  sober,  free  of  all  scandalous  vices,  of  an  invincible  calmness  of  temper,  and  a pre- 
tender to  high  degrees  of  piety  : he  was  much  set  on  raising  his  own  family  to  bo  a sort  of 
king  in  the  Highlands. 

Waristoun  was  my  own  uncle.  He  was  a man  of  great  application,  could  seldom  sleep 
above  thrw  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  He  had  studied  the  law  carefully,  and  had  a great 
quickness  of  thought,  witli  an  cxtrax>rdinary  memory.  He  went  into  very  high  notions  of 
lengthened  devotions,  in  whicli  he  continued  many  hours  a day : he  would  ofUm  pray  in  his 
family  two  hours  at  a time,  and  had  an  unexhausted  copiousness  that  way.  What  thought 
soever  struck  his  fancy  daring  those  effusions,  he  looked  on  it  as  an  answer  of  prayer,  and 
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■was  wholly  determined  by  it.  He  looked  on  the  covenant  as  the  sotting  Christ  on  his  throne, 
and  so  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in  it.  He  had  no  regard  to  the  raising  himself  or  his 
family,  though  he  had  thirteen  children  : but  presbytery  was  to  him  more  than  all  the  world. 

He  had  a readiness  and  vehemence  of  speaking  that  made  him  very  considerable  in  public 
assemblies  : and  he  had  a fhiitful  invention  ; so  that  he  was  at  all  times  furnished  with  expe- 
dients. To  these  three  only  this  paper  was  to  be  shewed  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy ; and  it 
was  to  be  deposited  in  Waristoun's  hands.  They  were  only  allowed  to  publish  to  the  nation, 
that  they  were  sure  of  a very  great  and  unexpected  assistance,  which  though  it  was  to  be 
kept  secret  would  appear  in  due  time.  This  they  published  ; and  it  was  looked  on  as  an 
artifice  to  draw  in  the  nation  : but  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a cheat  indeed,  but  a cheat 
of  lord  Saville’s,  who  had  forged  all  these  subscriptions  *. 

Tlie  Scots  marched  with  a very  sorry  equipage : every  soldier  carried  a week’s  provision  of 
oatmeal ; and  they  had  a drove  of  cattle  with  them  for  their  food.  They  had  also  an  inven- 
tion of  guns  of  white  iron  tinned,  and  done  about  with  leather  and  corded,  so  that  they  could 
serve  for  two  or  three  discharges.  Tliese  were  light,  and  were  carried  on  horses.  And  when 
they  came  to  Newbum,  the  English  army  that  defended  the  ford  was  surprised  with  a dis- 
charge of  artillery  : some  thought  it  magic  ; and  all  were  put  in  such  disorder  that  the  whole 
army  did  run  with  so  great  precipitation,  that  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  a command  in  it, 
did  not  stick  to  own  that  till  he  passed  the  Tees  his  legs  trembled  under  him.  This  struck 
many  of  the  enthusiasts  on  the  king's  side,  as  much  as  it  exalted  the  Scots  ; who  were  next 
day  possessed  of  Newcastle,  and  so  were  masters  not  only  of  Northumberland  and  the 
bishopric  of  Duresme  (Durham),  but  of  the  collieries ; by  which,  if  they  had  not  been  in  s 
good  understanding  with  the  city  of  London,  they  would  have  distressed  them  extremely : 
but  all  the  use  the  city  made  of  this  was,  to  raise  a great  outcry,  and  to  complain  of  the  war, 
since  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  starve  them.  Upon  that  petitions  were  sent 
from  the  city  and  from  some  counties  to  the  king,  praying  a treaty  with  the  Scots.  The  lord 
Wharton  and  the  lord  Howard  of  Elscrick  undertook  to  deliver  some  of  these ; which  they  I 
did,  and  were  clapt  up  upon  it.  A council  of  war  was  held  ; and  it  was  resolved  on,  as  the 
lord  Wharton  told  me,  to  shoot  them  at  the  head  of  the  army,  as  movers  of  sedition.  This 
was  chiefly  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Duke  Hamilton  spoke  nothing  till  the  council 
rose  ; and  then  he  asked  Strafford,  if  he  was  sure  of  the  army,  who  seemed  surprised  at  the 


* ThomM  Saville,  iiicccMively  created  Baron  Savilic, 
and  Earl  of  Sumox,  by  king  Charlen,  wa»  one  of  the  mo»t 
deipicabte  cliaractert  that  occurs  in  our  national  history. 
In  1642,  for  not  leaving  the  king  when  commanded  by 
the  parliament,  ho  was  forbidden  to  resume  his  scat  during 
the  scMion,  and  eventually  he  was  voted  an  enemy  of  the 
state.  So  far  all  was  well,  for,  if  he  adhered  to  the  king 
conscientiously,  these  marks  of  the  anger  of  his  opponents 
were  honourable  to  him  rather  than  disgraceful ; but  the 
king  had  soon  cause  to  suspect  his  fidelity.  The  proofs 
against  him  were  sufficient  to  warrant  his  imprisonment, 
and  created  such  contempt  for  him  in  the  king's  mind, 
that  he  sent  him  word  by  lord  Digby,  “ that  his  plea- 
sure was,  that  he  should  neither  come  into  his  presence, 
or  speak  to  any  lord,  or  go  to  the  prince,  or  stay  at  Oxford." 
He  requested  permission  to  retire  to  the  continent,  but 
instead  of  adopting  this  honourable  retirement,  he  escaped 
to  the  quarters  of  the  parliament  army  (Parliament  His- 
tory, xiii,  42<i),  and  voluntarily  swore  that  he  came  and 
submitted  to  the  power  of  the  parliament  without  having 
any  design  to  its  prejudice,  and  without  any  connivanoo 
with  the  king  or  bis  partisans.  Yet  within  two  months  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  strong  suspicion  of 
plotting  against  the  parliament  interests.  ’ To  extenuate 
himself,  he  brought  false  charges  against  Mr.  Holies 
and  Mr.  \S'hitclocke,  but  these  being  disproved,  he  die<l 
as  ho  had  lived,  despised  by  all  who  had  known  him. 
lA>ni  Clarendon  says  of  him,  *'  The  Lord  Saville  was 
likewise  of  the  council,  being  first  controller,  and  then 
treasurer  of  the  household,  in  iccoinpcnco  of  his  disco- 
very of  all  the  treasons  and  conspiracies,  after  they  had 


taken  effect  and  could  not  be  punished.  He  was  a man 
of  an  ambitious  and  restless  nature  ; of  parts  and  wit 
enough,  but  in  his  disposition  and  incliiuition  so  false,  that 
he  could  never  be  believed  or  depended  upon.”  Claren- 
don then  states  the  forgery  as  related  by  onr  author,  and 
odds,  ” When  all  this  mischief  was  brought  to  pass,  and 
he  found  his  credit  in  the  parliament  not  so  groat  as  other 
men's,  ho  insinuated  himself  into  credit  with  somebody, 
who  brought  him  to  the  king  or  queen,  to  whom  he  con- 
fessed all  he  had  done  to  bring  in  the  Scots,  who  had  con- 
spired with  him,  and  all  the  secrets  he  knew,  with  a thou- 
sand protestations,  to  repair  all  by  future  loyalty  and 
service;”  for  which  he  was  promised  a white  staff,  which 
the  king  harl  then  resolved  to  take  from  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
This  promotion  he  had  accordingly ; though  all  his  dis- 
covery was  of  no  other  use  than  to  let  the  king  know  many 
had  been  false  whom  he  could  not  punish,  and  some  whom 
he  could  not  suspect.  When  the  king  came  to  York, 
where  this  lard's  fortune  and  interest  lay,  his  reputation 
was  so  low,  that  the  gentlemen  of  interest  who  wished  well 
to  the  king’s  service  would  not  communicate  with  him; 
and,  after  the  king's  remove  from  thence,  the  earl  of  New- 
castle found  cause  to  have  such  a jealousy  of  him,  that  hi 
thought  it  right  to  imprison  him,  and  afterwards  scut  him 
to  Oxford,  where  he  so  well  purged  himself,  that  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  office.  But  in  the  end  he  behaved 
himself  so  ill,  that  the  king  put  him  again  out  of  his  place, 
and  committed  him  to  prison,  and  never  after  admitted 
him  to  his  presence,  nor  would  any  man  of  quality  ever 
after  keep  .my  cor'cspondcnoe  with  him.  (Hist,  of  Kebsl* 
lion,  ii.  165,  fol.  ed.) 
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question  : but  he,  upon  inquiry,  understood  that  very  probably  s general  mutiny,  if  not  a 
total  re»olt,  would  have  followed,  if  any  such  execution  had  been  attemptc*d.  This  success 
of  the  Scots  ruined  the  king's  affairs.  And  by  it  the  neccsnity  of  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms may  appear  very  evident ; for  nothing  but  a superior  army,  able  to  Iwat  the  Scots,  can 
hinder  their  doing  this  at  any  time  : and  the  s<  izing  tlie  collieries  must  immiMliately  bring  the 
city  of  London  into  great  distress.  Two  armies  were  now  in  the  north  as  a load  on  the 
king,  besides  all  the  other  grievances.  Tlie  lord  Saville's  forgery  came  to  be  discovered.  Tho 
king  knew  it ; and  yet  he  was  brought  afterwards  to  trust  him,  and  to  advance  him  to  bo 
carl  of  Sussex.  Tlie  king  pressed  my  uncle  to  deliver  him  thq  letter,  who  excused  himself 
upon  his  oath  ; and  not  km>wing  what  use  might  be  made  of  it,  be  cut  out  every  subscription, 
and  sent  it  to  the  pc-rvon  for  whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation  was  so  exact,  that  every 
man,  as  soon  as  ho  saw  his  hand  simply  by  itself,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  havo 
denied  it. 

Tile  king  was  now  in  great  straits  ; he  had  laid  up  700,000/.  before  the  troubh's  in  Scotland 
began ; and  yet  had  raised  no  guards  nor  force  in  England,  but  trusted  a verj'  illegal  adminis- 
tration to  a legal  exiH^ution.  llis  treasure  was  now  exhausted  ; bis  subjt'cts  were  highly 
irritated  ; tlie  ministry  were  all  frightem*d,  being  exj>osed  to  the  anger  and  justice  of  tho 
parliament ; so  that  lie  had  brought  himself  into  great  distn^ss,  hut  had  not  tlie  dexterity 
to  cxtricap^  himstdf  out  of  it.  He  loved  high  and  rough  methods,  bnt  had  neither  the  skill 
to  c«)ndnct  them,  nor  the  height  of  genius  to  manage  them.  He  hated  all  that  offered 
prudent  and  moderate  councils  : he  thought  it  flowed  from  a moanm^ss  of  s]>irit,  and  a care  to 
preserve  themselves  by  sacrificing  his  authority,  or  from  republican  principles  : and  even 
when  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  follow  such  advici^a.  yet  lie  hated  those  that  gave  them.  His 
heart  was  wholly  turned  to  the  gaining  the  two  armies.  In  order  to  that,  he  gained  tho  earl 
of  Rothes  entirely,  who  hoped  by  tlie  king's  mediation  to  have  married  the  countess  of  Devon- 
shire, a rich  and  magnificent  lady  that  lived  long  in  tho  greatest  state  of  any  in  that  age. 
He  also  gained  the  earl  of  Montrose,  who  was  a young  man  well  learned,  who  had  travelled, 
but  bad  taken  upcm  him  the  port  of  a hero  too  much.  When  ho  was  beyond  sea  he  travelled 
W'ith  the  earl  of  Denbigh  ; and  they  consulted  all  the  astrologers  they  could  hear  of  I 
plainly  saw  the  earl  of  Dcmhigh  ndied  on  what  had  lieen  told  him  to  his  dying  day  ; and  the 
rat!>er  because  the  I'arl  of  Montrose  was  promised  a glorious  fortune  for  some  time,  but  all 
was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclusion.  AVhen  the  earl  of  Montrose  returned  from  his  travels, 
he  W.1S  not  considered  by  the  king  os  he  thought  he  di'served  : so  he  studied  to  render  him- 
trif  ptjjnilar  in  Scotland  ; and  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  opposition  they  made  during  the 
first  wjiT.  He  Ix>th  advis<'d  and  dri‘w  the  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  for  which  the  lord 
1 4)wdun,  who  signed  it,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  But  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, as  he  himself  told  me,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sign  that  lett<T,  found  false  French  in 
it ; for  insti'ad  of  rayont  lie  w/ctV  he  had  written  raye  de  toUUy  which  in  French  signifies  a sort 
of  fish  ; and  so  the  inatt<'r  went  no  farther  at  that  time  ; and  the  tfx'aty  came  on  so  soon 
after,  tliat  it  was  never  again  taken  up.  Tlic  rail  of  Montn)se  was  gained  by  the  king  at 
Berwick,  and  undertook  to  do  great  sen-ices.  Ho  either  fancitKl,  or  at  least  Ive  made  the  king 
fancy,  that  he  could  turn  tlie  whole  kingdom  ; yet  indeed  ho  could  do  nothing.  He  was 


• Tliw  two  Tiohlrmcn  mint  not  be  ron*i<lrred  m ex- 
erptlont  from  tlie  fommnnity  to  wHirb  they  belonged,  for 
Kngland  w«i  ne\-er  bo  {nibiicil  with  >uper»tilinn  rb  it  wrb 
during  the  Bevcnteeiith  und  eighteenth  centurie*.  It  wrb 
confined  to  no  cIobb  or  onler  in  Miciety — no  grade  of  rank 
or  rdiicRtion  neemi  to  have  lernm!  it*  poB«e*Bor  from  tho 
weakneBB.  Charles  the  first  ronBultcd  aatrologrra  as  guidra 
to  his  timet  of  action.  Cromwell  had  faith  in  lucky 
dart— Laud  belicvtd  in  oment,  and  rrgittcTrd  hit  dreamt. 
SeJilen  thought  Uiere  wat  a charm  o\Tr  «li»eateB  in  the 
nivMic  muttering*  of  Dr.  Floyd  ; the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingharn.  Richard  Cromwell,  terrelarr  I hurloe,  and  many 
other*  who  will  l<e  tncnlionrd  in  the  courteof  this  work, 
•oiirht  to  rrad  the  pegei  of  the  future  by  the  help  of  the 
IsipoBtorB  of  their  time.  Lilly.  Partridge,  Wharton,  Ood- 
bury,  SauDilert,  Coley,  Middlrlon,  Culpep{ier,  llrydoo, 


weic  almntt  all  contemporary  astrologen.  So  many  pr«e- 
titioDon  me  an  earneat  that  there  wat  murh  employment. 
Ilcydon  waa  the  mlcpt  eBpecially  conaulted  b>  the  duke  of 
Duckingham  ; the  wily  impoBtor,  hiiwevrr,  luit  much  of 
liiB  credit  after  being  deceived  by  Rieliard  Cromwell  and 
'Ihuilne.  ThcBC  went  to  him  di^iiacil  at  eavalieri,  and 
he  told  them  that  Oliver  the  Protector  would  infallibly  be 
hanged  by  a time,  which  he  turvived  aeveral  year*.— 
(Carfe't  /.i/e  ^the  Duke  of  Ormond.^Continuation 
of  Lord  Clarendon'e  Life.  816— ^c.)  It  it  worthy 
of  obBcr%-ation,  that  the  majority  of  aatrologrra  chargir  all 
other  practitiontrawith  Iwiiig  impottortand  rhtata!  They 
certainly  never  nuild  forcu-11  tlieir  own  mi»fortiinet,  or 
el«e  Lilly  would  never  have  miirried  auch  a virago  of  a 
wife;  neither  would  lleydonhave  engnged  in  the  ircniou- 
ablv  prarticCB  that  conaigned  him  to  the  Towrr 
C 
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again  tmng  to  make  a new  party  : and  he  kept  a correspondence  with  the  king  when  he  lay 
at  Newcastle  ; and  was  pretending  he  had  a gn*at  interest  among  the  covenanters,  when-aa 
at  that  time  he  had  none  at  all.  All  these  little  plottings  came  to  be  either  known,  or  at 
least  suspected.  Tlic  queen  was  a woman  of  great  vivacity  in  conversation,  and  loved  all 
her  life  long  to  be  in  intrigues  of  all  sorts,  but  was  not  so  secret  in  them  as  such  times  and 
such  affairs  required.  She  was  a woman  of  no  manner  of  judgment : she  was  bad  at  con- 
trivance, but  much  worse  in  the  execution  ; but  by  the  liveliness  of  her  discourse  she  made 
always  a great  impression  on  the  king  : and  to  her  little  practices,  as  well  as  to  the  king’s 
own  temi)er,  the  sequel  of  all  his  misfortunes  was  owing*.  I know  it  was  a maxim  infused 
into  his  sons,  which  I have  often  heard  frotn  king  Jaintts,  that  he  was  undone  by  his  con- 
cessions. This  is  tnic  in  some  respect : ft)r  his  passing  the  act  that  the  parliament  should 
sit  during  pleasure  was  indeed  his^uin,  to  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  qiUH'n.  But  if  he  had 
not  made  great  concessions,  he  had  sunk  without  being  able  to  make  a struggle  for  it ; and 
could  not  have  divided  the  nation,  or  engaged  so  many  to  have  stood  by  him  ; since  by  the 
concisions  that  he  made,  especially  that  of  the  triennial  parliament,  the  honest  and  quiet 
part  of  the  nation  was  satisfied,  and  thought  their  religion  and  libt!rties  were  secured  : so  they 
broke  off  from  t those  more  violent  propositions  that  occasioned  the  war. 

Tl)o  truth  was,  the  king  did  not  come  into  those  concessions  st'asonably,  nor  with  a good 
grac<\  All  appeared  to  Ihj  extorh'd  from  him.  There  were  alsi)  grounds,  whether  true  or 
plausible,  to  make  it  to  bo  believed,  that  he  intended  not  to  stand  to  them  any  longer  than 
he  lay  under  that  force,  that  visibly  drew  them  from  him  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations  J. 
The  proofs  that  appeared  of  some  particulars,  that  made  this  seem  true,  made  other  things 
that  were  whispered  to  be  more  readily  believed  ; for  in  all  critical  times  there  are  deceitful 
people  of  both  sides,  that  pretend  to  merit  by  making  discoveries,  on  condition  that  no  use 
shall  he  made  of  them  as  witnesses ; which  is  one  of  the  most  pestiferous  ways  of  calumny 
possible.  Almost  the  whole  court  had  been  concerned  in  one  illegal  grant  or  another  : so 
these  courtiers,  to  g(  t their  faults  passed  over,  were  as  so  many  spies  upon  the  king  and  queen  : 
they  told  all  they  heard,  and  perhaps  not  without  large  additions,  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  inflamed  their  jealousy,  and  pushed  them  on  to  the  making  still 
new  demands.  One  eminent  passage  was  told  me  by  the  lord  Hollis. 


• Charlo*  in<lrr<{  unfortiinatc — unfnrtiinaie  in  hi»  own 
nnfirnim-Kof character;  uiifurtunate  as  to  tlic  pcriotl  in  which 
be  aKciiai'il  the  throne  ; and  unfortunate  to  tuch  a dqjrrce, 
that  tho»e  ulio  ]ove«i  him  contributed  as  tniicli  to  hit  ruin, 
as  those  who  were  hi*  encniie*.  Of  those  attached  to 
him,  and  who  hastened  his  dcttruction,  the  queen  was 
among  the  most  cul|ublr. 

She  extremely  beautiful  and  accomplished ; her 
portrait  is  still  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  those  who  have 
seen  its  lovely  features  must  have  ceased  to  wonder  that 
their  p»*sesM>r  fsotcinuted  an<l  *nbduc<l  sterner  natures  than 
that  of  Charles  the  first.  To  her  accomplishments,  gene- 
rally, all  contempomry  annalists  give  their  assent ; but  in 
tinging,  she  evidently  particularly  exctllcd.  “I  found  it 
true,*'  said  lord  Kensington,  writing  to  Charles,  “ that 
neither  her  master  Baylc,  nor  any  mnn  or  woman  in 
Kranrc,  or  in  the  world,  sings  so  admirably  a*  she.  Sir, 
it  is  beyond  imagination  ; that  is  all  I can  say  of  it.”  Such 
cli.arn:s  and  such  accomplishments,  aecompaiiicd  by  great 
vivacity  of  manner,  had  too  fas<-inating  an  influence  over 
the  king.  She  was  imperious,  haughty,  and  prone  to 
bursts  of  {assioii  which  hurried  her  to  recommend  and 
insist  upon  measures  disastrous  in  their  results,  and 
against  the  contequciiees  of  which  she  had  neither  suffi- 
cient judgment  to  suggest  resources  nor  firmness  to  maintain 
opposition.  Her  angry  urging  tlic  king  to  seize  the  five 
nieml>ris  suffice*  as  an  illustration  of  tliis — it  was  the  con- 
clusive thrust  that  dctrmiiiicd  tlic  fatal  seporatiou  between 
the  parliament  and  the  king  She  had  been  educated  with 
very  high  notions  of  the  rojal  prerogative,  and  had  been 
used  to  sec  despotic  sovereignty  exercised  over  an  igiinmiit 
and  slavish  |K-ojdr.  This  h’d  Iier  to  the  lu'stakeii  conclu- 


sion that  the  same  power  might  be  exercised  over  English- 
men. She  acted  vigorously  to  maintain  the  king's  cause 
in  the  war  consequent  to  this  fatal  error;  and  did  not  dis. 
cover  how  much  she  was  inisutken,  and  how  vain  is  the 
struggle  to  coerce  a peopde  resolved  to  be  free,  until  sutne 
years  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  all  her  plans,  and 
the  death  of  her  husband.  She  returned  to  Eiigluiid  at 
the  Restoration,  after  being  absent  nearly  nineteen  years; 
and  is  said  to  have  declared,  on  re-entering  Somerset  House, 
“ that  if  she  had  known  the  temper  of  tlie  English  some 
years  before,  as  well  as  she  now  did,  site  hail  never  be«n 
obliged  to  leave  that  palace.*’  It  will  lie  s»'cn  in  future 
pages  how  strenuously  she  exerted  herself  to  retain  |K)liti. 
cal  influence  during  the  ndgn  of  her  son  Charles  the 
second.  In  this  she  failctl.  She  sinks  greatly  in  the 
scale  of  estimation,  if,  os  it  would  appear  from  sir  John 
Rcrcfby’s  Memoirs,  she  was  secretly  the  wife  of  Henry 
Jennyn,  carl  of  St.  Albans. 

+ It  seems  cleaier,  if,  instead  of  broke  off  from,  tlie 
sentence  ran  would  not  go  into. — (.Vt'W  by  Author's 
Son.) 

J Tlic  duplicity  ami  insinrerity  of  Ch.arlc*  have  been 
pl.nced  beyond  any  just  doubt  by  his  private  |wi>ers,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament  after  his  final  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby.  The  “ Eikon  IJasilikc"  men- 
tions these  without  disputing  their  authenticity.  They  con- 
tain copies  of  letter*  in  which  the  king  states  decidedly, 
that  though  he  called  the  |Kir1iaraent  by  that  name,  yet  in 
his  eonM'ience  he  did  not  hold  it  to  tie  one,  nor  should  he 
treat  it  as  such,  in  the  event  of  success.  Wlio  can  say 
where  the  |>arliaiucDt  could  fiud  security,  after  tliis,  but  by 
Ills  death  ? 
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Tlir  rarl  of  PtrafTord  hod  married  his  sister.  So,  tliough  in  that  parliament  he  was  one  of 
the  hott*‘st  men  of  the  |>arty,  yet  when  tliat  matter  was  before  them  he  always  withdrew. 
When  the  hill  of  attainder  was  paased,  the  king  sent  for  him  to  know  what  he  could  do  to 
save  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Hollis  answertxl,  that  if  the  king  pleased,  since  the  execution  of 
the  law  was  in  him,  he  might  legally  grant  him  a reprieve,  which  must  be  good  in  law  ; but 
he  would  not  advise  it.  That  which  he  proposed  was,  that  lord  Strafford  should  send  him  a 
p<‘tition  for  a short  respite,  to  settle  his  affairs  and  to  prepare  for  death  ; upon  which  he  advisi'd 
the  king  to  come  next  day  with  the  petition  in  his  hands,  and  lay  it  before  the  two  houses 
with  a speech  which  he  drew  for  the  king  ; and  Hollis  said  to  him,  he  would  try  his  interest 
among  his  friends  to  get  them  to  consent  to  H.  He  prepared  a great  many,  by  assuring  them, 
that  if  they  would  save  lord  Strafford  ho  would  become  wholly  theirs  in  consequence  of  his 
ff  rst  principles : and  that  he  might  do  them  much  more  service  by  being  preserved,  than  be  could 
do  if  made  an  example  upon  such  new  and  doubtful  points.  In  this  he  had  wrought  on  so 
many,  that  he  believed  if  the  king's  party  had  struck  into  it  he  might  have  saved  him.  It 
WHS  carried  to  the  queen,  as  if  Hollis  had  engaged  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  should  accuse 
her,  and  discover  all  he  knew.  So  the  queen  not  only  diverted  the  king  from  going  to  the 
parliament,  changing  the  speech  into  a message  all  written  with  the  king's  own  han<l,  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  prince  of  Wales  ; (which  Hollis  had  said,  would  have  perhaps  done 
as  well,  the  king  being  apt  to  spoil  things  by  an  unacceptable  manner;)  but  to  the  wonder  of 
tlie  whole  world,  the  queen  prevailed  with  him  to  add  that  mean  postscript,  “ if  he  must  die, 
it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday  ; " which  was  a very  unhandsome  giving  up  of 
the  whole  message.  When  it  was  communicated  to  both  houses,  the  whole  court  party  was 
plainly  against  it : and  so  he  fell  truly  by  the  queen’s  means  *. 

Tlie  mentioning  this  makes  roe  add  one  particular  concerning  archbishop  I^aud  : when  his 
impeachment  was  brought  to  the  Lords’  bar,  he  apprehending  how  it  would  end,  sent  over 
Warner,  bishop  of  RochesU^r,  with  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  cabinet,  that  he  might  destroy, 
or  put  out  of  the  way,  all  papers  that  might  either  hurt  himself  or  any  body  else.  He  was 
at  that  work  for  three  hours,  till,  upon  Laud's  being  committed  to  the  black  rod,  a mt!S8cngtT 
went  over  to  seal  up  his  closet,  who  came  after  all  was  withdrawn.  Among  the  writings  he 
took  away,  it  is  believed  tlie  original  Magna  Cliarta  passed  by  king  John  in  the  mead  near 
Staines  was  one.  This  was  found  among  Warner's  papers  by  his  executor  : and  that  descended 
to  his  son  and  executor,  colonel  Lee,  who  gave  it  to  me.  So  it  is  now  in  my  hands ; and  it 
came  very  fairly  to  me.  For  this  conveyance  of  it  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  t. 


* Thi«  it  » hustY  aMigntrrrtt  of  one  of  the  blackest 
erimes  that  disgrace  our  countrr’s  histoTT.  It  a]»peart 
certain  tliat  the  queen  disliked  Strafford,  for  when  be  bore 
no  other  title  than  the  wortbr  name  of  Wentworth,  he 
had  hern  the  uncoinpmmi«>in(t  objiir^ itor  of  measures  and 
of  the  relifrion  to  whieh  she  was  attached.  Athoit|th  this 
•mnitr  existed,  and  tUliou^h  the  fear  of  injuring  her 
interestSr  and  those  of  his  chtldn'ii,  tnav  have  influenced 
the  king  to  consent  to  the  carl's  denth,  yet  having  signed 
the  warrant,  and  all  the  eouit  party  being  against  its  revo- 
cation, il  is  hard  to  say,  that  a postscript,  like  the  one  in 
question,  adtuitting  the  queen  dictated  it,  was  the  cause  of 
his  execution.  It  must  be  recollected  that  '204  voted  for 
the  earl  s condemnation,  and  only  59  opposed  it.  Lord 

Hollis  may  have  had  all  the  in6nenee  ibut  can  reasonably 
be  granted  him,  or  his  own  complacency  claimed,  ret  bo 
must  bare  fallen,  even  then,  far  short  of  being  able  to 
reverse  the  majority.  It  was  an  imb<*cilc,  pusillanimous, 
ill  judged  postscript,  but  if  it  bad  never  been  written,  the 
letter  cannot  lie  considered  as  fraught  with  such  magic 
charms  as  to  have  converted  tlie  hearts  and  resohiUoos  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.  They  were  urged  on.  not 
only  by  (heir  own  convictions,  tlut  it  was  necessary  to 
intiin  iilale,  by  the  carl’s  execution,  all  the  counsellors  of 
despotic  sovereignty;  but  they  were  also  impelled  by  **  tbe 
pressure  from  without  ibe  people,  as  Wbilelock  relates, 
assembled  round  the  bouses,  and  clamoured  riotously  for 
his  execution.  To  (his  poptilar  feeling  the  king  dared, 


against  the  dictates  of  hit  conscience,  (o  yield  ; and  at  (ho 
time  he  coofessed  this,  when  speaking  to  the  deputation 
that  sraited  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  above  letter, 
he  takes  tbe  merit  of  the  authorship  of  tbe  postscript  to 
liimMlf.  He  said  ’*  that  wbat  he  intended  by  bis  letter 
was,  with  an  if  f if  it  might  be  done  without  diieontenU 
ment  of  his  people ; if  that  cannot  be,  1 say  again,  the 
same  1 wrote.^uf  ywr/t/ia.  My  other  intention,  proceed* 
ing  out  of  charily,  fur  a few  days*  respite,  was  upon  certain 
information  that  his  estate  was  so  distracted,  that  il  neces- 
sarily required  some  few  days  for  leltlement  thereof.** 
(AiuAieor/A's  Trial  of  Strafford  ) If  be  really  thought 
so,  the  prerogative  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice  wras  still 
his;  why  then  did  he  nut  respite  his  servant?  why  did  ho 
not  periiirtn  the  aet  of  charily  ? wtu  he  not  bold  enough 
to  dare  to  do  good,  as  he  had  been  to  do  evil  ? could  he 
not  venture,  without  leave,  (ogive  his  sacrificed  friend  three 
days'  grace  ? 

t Colonel  I^ee  is  stated  to  have  given  the  original 
Magna  Charta  tu  Dr.  Burnet,  by  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Geddis.  Upon  the  death  of  our  author,  it  came  to  his  son, 
sir  Thomas  Burnet;  in  the  hands  of  whose  executor,  Mr. 
David  Mitchell,  it  was  seen  and  referred  to  by  ar  William 
Blsckslone.  When  Mr.  Mitchell  died,  this  truly  nstiooal 
relic  came  into  the  pwssession  of  bis  daughter,  of  whom 
it  was  purebssed  by  earl  Stanhope,  and  given  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  itmsynow  be  teen.— Blackttong  9 Law 
Tracts,  3rd  cd.  297. 
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A SUMMARY  OF  AFFAIRS 


I do  not  intend  to  prosecute  the  liistorj’  of  the  wars.  I have  told  a preaf  deal  rHatinp  to 
thi’in  in  the  memoirs  of  the  dtikes  of  Hamilton.  Rushwortirs  collections  contain  inanj 
excellent  materials.  And  now  the  first  volume  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon’s  history  gives  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  beginnings  of  the  troubles,  though  written  in  favour  of  the 
court,  and  full  of  the  best  excuses  that  such  ill  things  were  capable  of.  I shall,  therefore, 
only  set  out  what  I had  particular  reason  to  know,  and  what  is  not  to  Ik*  met  with  in  books. 

The  kirk  was  now  s<*ttled  in  Scotland  with  a new  mixture  of  ruling  elders  ; whicli  though 
they  were  taken  from  the  Geneva  pattern,  to  nK«ist  or  rather  to  be  a clieck  on  the  ministers, 
in  the  managing  the  parochial  discipline,  yet  these  never  came  to  tluir  asfwmblies  till  the  year 
1638,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  first  go  and  carry  all  the  elections  of  the 
ministers  at  the  several  presbyteries,  and  next  come  thcmwlves  and  sit  in  the  assembli('s.  The 
nobility  and  chief  gentry  offered  thenistdves  ti|K)n  that  occasion  : and  the  ministers,  since  they 
saw  they  wereliko  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  king’s  orders,  were  glad  to  have  so  great  a support. 
But  the  elders  tliat  now  came  to  assist  them  l>eginning  to  take,  as  tlic  minisU’rs  thought,  too 
much  on  them,  they  gn*w  weary  of  such  imperious  mastc*rs  : so  they  studied  to  work  up  the 
inferior  people  to  much  zeal : and  as  they  wrought  any  up  to  some  measure  of  heat  and 
knowledge,  they  brought  them  also  into  their  eldership ; and  so  got  a majority  of  hot 
zealots  who  depended  on  them.  One  out  of  these  M*as  deputiKl  b)  atb'nd  on  the  judicatorie*. 
Tlicy  had  sjuiods  of  all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties,  who  met  twice  a year ; and  a 
general  asstmibly  met  once  a year : and  at  parting,  that  Innly  named  some,  calk'd  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk,  who  were  to  sit  in  the  intervals  to  prejmn*  niatters  for  the  next  assembly, 
and  to  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the  church,  tt)  give  warning  of  dangers,  and  to  inspect  all 
proceedings  of  the  state  as  far  as  related  to  the  matters  of  religion  : by  these  means  they 
became  terrible  to  all  tlieir  enemies.  In  their  sermons,  and  chiefly  in  their  prayers,  all  Uiat 
passed  in  the  state  was  canvassed.  Men  were  os  good  as  named,  and  either  recommendt'd 
or  complained  of,  to  God,  ns  they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This  grew  up  in  time 
to  an  insufferable  degree  of  boldnt'ss.  The  way  that  was  given  to  it,  when  tlio  king  and  the 
bishops  were  their  common  themes,  made  that,  afterwards,  the  liutnour  could  not  be  n-strained  : 
and  it  grew  so  petulant,  that  the  pul])it  was  a scene  of  news  and  passion.  For  some  years 
this  was  managid  with  great  appearances  of  fervour  hy  men  of  age  and  some  authority  : but 
wlicn  the  younger  and  ln)ttt‘r  zealots  t<*ok  it  up,  it  became  odious  to  almost  all  sorts  of  people  : 
cxct'pt  some  sour  enthusiasts,  who  thought  all  tlieir  imjKTtinenee  was  zeal,  and  an  efft'ct  of 
inspiration ; which  flowed  naturally  from  the  conceit  of  extciniwrary  prayers  bi*ing  praying 
by  the  spirit. 

Henderson,  a minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  by  much  the  wisest  and  gravest  of  them  all : but 
as  all  his  performances  that  I have  seen  are  flat  and  lu'avy,  so  he  found  it  was  an  easier 
thing  to  raise  a flame  than  to  quench  it.  He  studied  to  keep  his  jiarty  to  him : yet  lio 
found  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat  of  some  fiery  sjiirits : so  when  he  saw  lie  could  follow 
them  no  more,  but  that  they  had  got  the  peojde  out  of  his  hands,  ho  sunk  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  died  soon  after*.  Tlie  jXTSon  next  to  him  was  Douglas,  believed  to  Ik*  descK'iided 
from  the  royal  family,  though  the  wrong  way.  There  appeared  an  air  of  greatness  in  him 
that  nia<le  all  that  saw  him  inclined  enough  to  Wieve  ho  was  of  no  ordinary  descent. 
He  was  a resened  man : lie  had  the  scrijitures  hy  heart  to  the  exactness  of  a Jew ; for  ho 
was  as  a concordance : ho  was  too  calm  and  too  grove  for  the  furious  men,  hut  yet  he  was 
much  depended  on  for  his  prudence.  I know  liiin  in  iiis  old  age ; and  saw  plainly,  he  was  a 


* .Alexander  ITcndcnon  was  the  moil  infliienlial  of  the 
]>rr*byterian  ciergT ; and  took  the  lead  in  all  the  irltgimu 
and  political  diKiminn*  in  which  hi*  party  were  cng-.ifed. 
In  164fi,  he  rnnie  with  tome  other  rlcrx>tnen  to  persuade 
the  king  to  alralinh  the  eptseopal  form  nf  chiirrh  gorem. 
pient  in  Knginnd,  a*  he  had  in  Scotland.  To  which  if  hu 

had  ron*entcd,  Clarendon  thought  that  they  would  have 
etfectiiallr  *trcngthcne«l  hU  party  both  in  parliament  and 
in  the  field.  The  papers  which  poMed  between  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Chailes,  rehtive  to  the  coni|»raiivc  merits 
of  the  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  have  since 
U.VU  published,  and  if  (He  king's  sr|iiiucou  wcio  not 


snfficicnl  to  convince  hi*  antagonists,  they  nrist  have  cer- 
tainly raised  him  in  their  csiiaiation.  They  aie  ahly 
arranged,  and  cogently  enforced.  Clarendon  says,  **  the 
old  man  himself,  Mr.  Henderson,  was  to  far  eonsinced  and 
converted,  that  he  had  a very  deep  sense  nf  the  mischief 
he  had  liinmdf  been  the  author  of,  or  too  much  contiihutcd 
to  and  lamented  it  to  his  wannest  friends  and  ronfidciits  ; 
and  died  of  grief  and  heart.brokcn,  within  a very  short 
time  after  be  departed  from  his  majesty.  *— (/f/.-iforv  '>/ 
JielH'llion,  iii  24,  fo.  cd.  HartpUk's  Life  of  J,  ISar* 
vickf  2A.1.) 
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slave  to  his  populuntv,  and  durst  not  own  tlio  free  thoughts  be  Itad  of  some  tilings  for  fear 
of  offending  the  pwple. 

I will  not  run  out  in  giving  the  characters  of  the  other  leading  preachers  among  them, 
such  ;w  Dickson,  Blair,  Rutherford,  Baily,  Cant,  and  the  two  Gillispys*.  They  were  men  all 
of  a sort ; they  affected  great  sublimities  in  devotion ; they  poured  themselves  out  in  their 
prayers  with  a loud  voice,  and  often  with  many  tears.  Tliey  had  b\it  an  ordinary  proportion 
of  learning  among  them  ; something  of  Hebrew  and  very  little  Greek.  Books  of  controverHV 
with  papists,  but  above  all  with  the  Arminians,  was  the  height  of  their  study.  A way  of 
preaching  by  doctrine,  reason,  and  use,  was  that  they  set  up  on  : and  some  of  them  affccte<l 
a strain  of  stating  cases  of  conscience,  not  with  relation  to  moral  actions,  but  to  some 
reHtH.'tions  on  their  condition  and  temper : that  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  their  conceit  of 
praying  by  the  spirit,  whicli  every  one  could  nor  attain  to,  or  keep  up  to  the  same  heat  in,  at  all 
times.  The  learning  they  riTominended  to  their  young  divines  were  some  Gi-rman  systems,  somo 
commentators  on  the  scripture,  books  of  controversy,  and  practical  books.  They  were  so  caivful 
to  oblige  them  to  make  their  round  in  these,  that  if  they  had  no  men  of  great  learning  among 
them,  yet  none  were  very  ignorant ; as  if  they  had  thought  an  equality  in  learning  waa 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  parity  of  their  government.  None  could  be  suffered  to  preach 
as  e.xpectants,  (as  they  called  them,)  but  after  a trial  or  two  in  private  before  the  ministers 
alone  : then  two  or  three  sermons  were  to  be  prcaclied  in  public,  somo  more  learnedly,  sumo 
more  practically  : then  a head  in  divinity  was  U)  be  common-placed  in  Latin,  and  the  person 
was  to  maintain  thcsi‘8  upon  it : he  was  also  to  be  tried  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  in 
scripture  chronology.  Tlie  questionary  trial  canio  last,  every  minister  asking  such  questions 
as  he  pleased.  When  any  had  passed  through  all  these  with  approbation,  which  was  done  in 
a course  of  three  or  four  months,  he  was  allowed  to  preach  when  invited.  And  if  ho  was 
presented,  or  called  to  a church,  ho  was  to  pass  through  a now  sot  of  the  same  trials.  This 
ma<lo  that  there  waa  a small  circle  of  knowledge  in  which  they  were  generally  well  instructed. 
True  morality  was  little  studie<l  or  esteemed  by  them : they  took  much  pains  among  tlicir 
people  to  maintain  their  authority ; they  oRccted  all  tho  ways  of  familiarity  that  were  like 
to  gain  on  them. 

They  forced  all  people  to  sign  the  covenant : and  tho  greatest  part  of  the  episcopal  clergy, 
among  whom  there  were  two  bishops,  camo  to  them,  and  renounced  their  former  principles, 
and  desired  to  be  received  into  their  body.  At  first  they  received  all  that  offered  themselves ; 
but  afterwards  they  repented  of  this : and  tlie  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  pressing 
the  purging  the  kirk,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  the  ejecting  all  the  episcopal  clergy.  Tlicn  they 
took  up  the  U‘nn  of  tnaii^nanU^  by  which  all  who  differed  from  them  were  distinguished : 
but  tlie  strictness  of  piety  and  good  life,  which  had  gained  them  so  much  ri'putatiun  before 
the  war,  began  to  wear  off ; and  instead  of  that,  a fierceness  of  temper,  and  a copiousness  of 
many  long  sermons,  and  much  longer  prayers,  came  to  bo  the  distinction  of  tho  party.  Tliis 
tliey  carried  cviui  to  the  saying  grace  before  and  after  meat  sometimes  to  the  length  of  a 
whole  hour  f . But  as  every  new  war  broke  out,  there  waa  a visible  abatement  of  even  tho 
outwanl  shows  of  piety.  Thus  the  war  corrupted  both  sides.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
England,  tho  Scots  had  a great  mind  to  go  into  it.  The  decayed  nobility,  the  military  men, 
and  tho  ministers  were  violently  set  on  it.  Tliey  saw  what  good  quarters  they  had  in  the 
north  of  England.  And  they  hoped  tho  umpirage  of  tho  war  would  fall  into  their  hands. 


* T wo.  if  not  more,  of  the«e  were  tble  and  leamnl  men. 

David  Hickson  war  profeator  of  divinitjr  at  Olaa^w,  and 
favourably  known  at  an  author  on  tacird  tnbjcctt.  He 
astitied  in  drawing  lip  tbe  Coofrtsinn  of  Faith.  He  waa 
ejected  for  nonconfonnity  in  1662,  and  die«l  the  tame 
year.  ( Life  by  Woodrow.  ) Robert  Baiilie  waa  principal  of 
Glatgow  College,  and  might  have  had  a bithopric  at  the 
Rettoraiion,  if  he  would  have  arcepted  it,  but  he  adhered 
to  hit  pretbyierian  principlet.  Thete  faett  redound  to  hit 
credit,  especially  when  it  it  remembered  that  he  watone 
of  the  cnmmitMoncn  to  impeach  ircbbiibop  Laud  ; and 
wa«  one  of  the  Attembly  of  Divinea.  His  *'  Letters  and 
Jourualt  **  have  been  publiabed.  Tbeyeontaia  abundance 


of  very  interesting,  authentic  information.'— Li/e  prtjixed 
to  his  I.etUrt. 

t What  they  ooraaionally  endured  it  appreciable  from 
Mr.  Baillie’a  account  of  tbo  unintenniltedocciipnlioQof  eight 
houra.  After  Dr.  Twitte  had  begun  with  athort  pmrer, 
Mr.  Marah.ill  prayed  largely,  two  houra.  After,  Mr. 
Arrowtmith  preached  an  hour,  then  a pt.*i1m  ; thereafter, 
Mr.  Vinea  prayed  near  two  houra,  and  Mr.  Palmer  preached 
an  hour,  and  Mr.  Seaman  prayed  near  two  hnurt.  then  a 
ptalin*,  after,  }tfr.  Hemleraon  preached,  and  Dr.  Twitte 
cliMcd  with  a abort  pe^yer  and  blc»«ing.**  Mr.  Baillio 
calla  thii  '*  tpeoding  from  nine  to  five  very  graciously.**—. 
BailUe's  LotUrM,  vol,  ii.  Id. 
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Tlie  divisioti  Bppcftrin"  »o  near  an  equality  in  England  they  reckoned  they  would  turn  the  scale}*, 
ami  80  be  courtiHl  of  lM»th  sides:  an<l  they  did  not  doubt  to  draw  great  advantages  from  it, 
Iwith  for  the  nation  in  general,  and  themselves  in  particular.  Duke  Ilaiuilton  was  trusU'd  by 
the  king  with  the  management  of  hia  affaire  in  that  kingdom,  and  had  ]K>wers  to  offer,  but 
80  secretly,  that  if  di»coveri*d  it  could  not  be  proved,  for  fear  of  disgusting  the  English,  that 
if  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  side,  he  would  consent  to  the  uniting  Xurthumberland, 
Cutnl^rland,  and  Westmorland,  to  Scotland  ; and  that  Newcastle  should  be  the  s(‘at  of  tho 
government;  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  hold  his  court  always  among  them ; that  every 
third  year  the  king  should  go  among  them ; and  every  office  in  the  king's  household  should 
in  the  third  turn  be  given  to  a Dutchman.  This  1 found  not  among  duke  Hamilton's 
papers ; but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  assured  me  of  it,  and  that  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  th<‘y  had 
all  the  engagements  from  the  king  that  he  could  give.  Duke  Hamilton  quickly  »iw,  it  was 
a vain  imagination  to  hope  that  kingdom  could  be  brought  to  espouse  the  king's  quarrel.  The 
inclination  ran  strong  the  other  way : all  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  was  to  kenq)  them  neuter  for 
some  time ; and  this  he  saw  could  not  hold  long : so  afU'r  he  had  kept  off  their  engaging 
with  England  all  the  year  1643,  he  and  his  friends  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  stnigglc  any  longer. 
The  course  they  all  resolved  on  was,  that  the  nobility  should  fall  in  heartily  with  the  incli- 
nations of  the  nation  to  join  with  England,  that  so  they  might  procure  to  themselvca 
and  their  friends  the  chief  commands  in  the  army:  and  then,  when  they  were  in  England, 
and  that  their  army  was,  as  a distinct  b<jdy,  separated  from  the  rrat  of  the  kingdom,  it  might 
be  much  easier  to  gain  them  to  the  king's  service,  than  it  was  at  that  time  to  work  on  tlie 
whole  nation. 

Tl)is  was  not  a very  sincere  way  of  proceeding ; but  it  was  intended  for  the  king's  service, 
and  would  probably  have  had  the  effect  designed  by  it,  if  some  accidi'nts  had  not  )iap{K‘ned 
that  changed  the  face  of  affaire,  which  are  not  rightly  understood ; and,  tlierefore,  I will  o)H‘H 
them  ch'arly.  The  earl  of  Montrose  and  a party  of  high  royalists  were  fur  entering  into  un 
open  breach  with  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,  hut  offend  no  ])robablc  methods 
of  maintaining  it ; nor  could  they  reckon  themselves  assured  of  any  considerable  party.  Tliey 
were  full  of  undertakings  : but  when  they  wore  pressed  to  show  what  concurrence  might  be  de- 
pended on,  nothing  was  offered  but  from  the  Highlandore : and  on  this  wise  men  could  not  rely : 
so  duke  Hamilton  would  not  expom*  the  king's  affaire  by  such  a desperate  way  of  procee<ling. 
Upon  this  they  went  to  Oxford,  and  filled  all  ptnplc  there  with  complaints  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Hamiltons  ; and  they  pretended  they  could  have  «*cured  Scotland,  if  their  propositions 
had  been  entertained.  Tins  was  but  too  suitable  to  the  king's  own  inclinations,  and  to  tlte 
humour  tliat  was  then  prevailing  at  Oxford.  So  when  the  two  Hamiltons  came  up,  they 
were  not  admitted  to  speak  to  the  king : and  it  was  believed,  if  the  younger  brother  had  not 
made  his  escape*,  tliat  both  would  have  stiffened  ; for  when  the  queen  heard  of  his  esca|H*,  she 
with  great  commotion  said,  Abercom  has  missed  a dukedom  ; fur  that  earl  was  a papist,  and 
next  to  the  two  brothers.  They  could  have  demonstrated,  if  heard,  that  they  were  sure  of 
above  two  parts  in  three  of  the  officers  of  the  army ; and  did  not  doubt  to  have  engaged  the 
army  in  the  king’s  cause.  But  the  failing  m this  was  not  all.  Tlic  earl,  then  made  marquis 
of  Montrose,  had  powers  given  him,  such  as  he  di^sired,  and  was  semt  down  with  them  ; but 
he  could  do  nothing  till  the  end  of  the  year.  A great  body  of  the  Macdonalds,  commanded 
by  one  col.  Killoch,  came  over  from  Ireland  to  recover  Kentirc,  the  Ix^st  country  of  all  tho 
Highlands,  out  of  wliich  they  hadlMHU  driven  by  the  Argyle  family,  who  had  poss<‘8Sk‘d  their 
country  about  fifty  years.  The  head  of  these  was  the  earl  of  Antrim,  who  had  married  the 
duke  of  Buckingham’s  widow  ; and  being  a papist,  and  having  a great  command  in  Ulster, 
was  much  relied  on  by  the  queen.  He  was  the  main  jiereon  in  the  first  ri'bellion,  and  w:is 
the  most  engaged  in  blnodslu’d  of  any  in  the  north  : yet  he  continued  to  correspond  with  the 
queen  to  the  great  jirejudice  of  the  king’s  affairs.  When  the  marquis  of  Montrose  heard  they 
were  in  Argyii*sliire,  he  went  to  tlieai,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  let  him  leatl  them  he 
wouM  carry  them  inb)  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  procure  them  betU'r  quart<‘rs  and  gt>od 
pay : so  he  led  them  into  Pertlisliire.  The  Sc<*ts  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  England,  and 
another  in  In'land  : yet  they  did  not  think  it  ni'cessiiry  to  call  home  any  part  of  either,  hut 
despising  the  Irish,  and  tho  Highlanders,  they  raised  a tumultuary  army,  and  put  it  under 
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the  command  of  some  lords  noted  for  want  of  coura/jp,  and  of  others  who  wished  well  to  the 
other  side.  The  marquis  of  Montrose's  men  were  desperate,  and  met  with  little  resistance : 
so  that  small  body  of  the  covenanters'  army  was  routed.  And  here  the  marquis  of  Montr<»se 
got  horses  and  ammunition,  having  but  three  horses  before,  and  powder  only  for  one  charge. 
Tlien  he  became  considerable  ; and  he  marched  through  tlic  northern  parts  by  Aberdeen.  Thu 
Marquis  of  Huntly  was  in  the  king’s  interests ; but  would  not  join  with  him,  though  his 
sons  did.  Astrology  ruined  him  : he  believed  the  stars,  and  they  deceived  him  : be  said  often, 
that  neither  the  king,  nor  the  Hamiltons,  nor  Montrose,  would  prosper  : ho  believed  he  should 
outlive  them  all,  and  escape  at  last ; as  it  happened  in  conclusion,  os  to  outliving  the  others. 
He  was  naturally  a gallant  man : but  the  st^  had  so  subdued  him,  that  he  made  a poor 
ligure  during  the  whole  course  of  the  wars. 

The  marquis  of  Montrose's  success  was  very  mischievous,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  the  king's 
affairs : on  which  I sliould  not  have  depended  entirely,  if  I had  had  this  only  from  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  who  was  indeed  my  first  autlior : but  it  was  fully  confiriiu*d  to  me  by  the 
lord  Hollis,  who  had  gone  in  with  great  heat  into  the  beginnings  of  the  war ; but  he  soon  saw 
the  ill  conseqncnccs  it  already  had,  and  the  worse  that  were  like  to  grow  with  the  progress 
of  it:  he  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  forty-three,  when  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  with 
the  propositions,  taken  great  pains  on  all  about  the  king  to  convince  them  of  the  ncc<‘ssity  of 
their  yielding  in  time ; since  the  longer  they  stood  o\it  the  conditions  would  l>e  harder : and 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  parliament  in  the  end  of  the  year  forty-four,  with  other  proposi- 
tions, ho  and  Whitlock  entered  into  secret  conferences  with  the  king,  of  which  some  occoimt  is 
given  by  W'liitlock  in  his  memoirs.  They  with  other  commissioners  that  were  sent  to  Oxford 
po8sesse<l  the  king,  and  all  that  were  in  git>at  credit  with  him,  with  this,  that  it  was 
abs^>Iutely  necessary  the  king  should  put  an  end  to  the  w'ar  by  a treaty  : a new  party  of  hot 
men  was  springing  up,  that  were  plainly  for  changing  the  government : they  were  growing 
much  in  the  army,  but  were  yet  far  from  carrying  any  thing  in  the  house : they  had  gained 
much  strength  this  summer:  and  they  might  make  a great  progress  by  the  accidents  that 
another  year  might  produce.  They  confessed  tliere  were  many  things  hard  to  be  digested, 
tlmt  must  be  done  in  order  to  a pt^e;  Uiey  asked  things  that  were  unreasonable;  but  they 
were  forced  to  consent  to  those  demands:  otherwise  they  would  have  lost  their  credit  with 
the  city  and  the  people,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a very  entire  si'curity,  and  a full 
satisfaction  : but  the  extremity  to  which  matters  might  be  carried  otherwise  made  it  m*ccs- 
sar)'  to  come  to  a peace  on  any  terms  whatsoever ; since  no  terms  could  be  so  bad  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  The  king  must  trust  them,  though  they  were  not  at  that  time  dis{K>sc‘d 
to  tnist  him  so  much  os  it  were  to  be  wished  ; they  said  farther,  tliat  if  a poact*  should  follow, 
it  would  be  a much  easier  thing  to  get  any  hard  laws  now  moved  for  to  be  it'pealed,  tlian  it  was 
now  to  hinder  their  being  insisted  on.  With  these  things  Hollis  told  me  that  the  king  and 
many  of  his  counsellors,  who  saw  how  his  affairs  declined,  and  with  what  difficulty  they 
could  hope  to  continue  the  war  another  year,  were  satisfied.  The  king  more  particularly 
began  to  feel  the  insolence  of  the  military  men,  and  of  those  who  were  daily  rcpro.'iching  him 
with  their  services:  so  tliat  they  were  become  as  uneasy  to  him  as  those  of  Westminster 
had  been  formerly.  But  some  came  in  the  interval  from  lord  Montrose  with  such  an  account 
of  what  he  liad  done,  of  the  strength  ho  had,  and  of  his  hopes  next  summer,  that  the  king 
was  by  that  prevailed  on  to  believe  his  affairs  would  mend,  and  that  ho  might  aftcrw’ards 
treat  on  better  terms.  This  unhappily  wrought  so  far,  that  the  limitutions  he  put  on  those 
he  sent  to  treat  at  Uxbridge  made  the  whole  design  miscarry.  That  raised  the  spirits  of  tlioso 
that  wore  already  but  too  much  exasperated.  'The  marquis  of  Montrose  made  a gri‘at  progress 
the  next  year:-  but  he  laid  no  lasting  foundation,  for  he  did  not  make  himself  ma.sU'r  of  tho 
strong  places  or  passes  of  tho  kingdom.  After  his  last  and  greatest  victory  at  Kilsyth,  ho 
was  lifted  up  out  of  measure.  The  Macdonalds  were  every  where  fierce  masters,  and 
ravenous  plunderers  ; and  tho  other  Highlanders,  who  did  not  such  military  executions,  yet 
were  good  at  robbing:  and  when  they  had  got  as  much  as  they  could  carry  home 
on  their  liacks,  they  dt'serted.  'Tlie  Macdonalds  also  left  him  to  go  and  execute  their  revenge 
on  the  Argyle's  country.  Tlie  marquis  of  Moutrosc*  thought  he  was  now  rnasUT,  but  had  no 
scheme  how  to  fix  his  conquests ; he  wasted  the  estates  of  his  enemies,  chiefly  the  llamiltotis  : 
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and  went  towards  tlic  borders  of  England,  though  lie  had  but  a small  force  left  about  him  ; 
but  he  thought  his  name  carried  terror  vvntli  it.  So  he  wrote  to  the  king  tliat  lie  hod  gone 
over  the  land  from  Dan  to  Ih'erslieba : he  prayed  the  king  to  come  down  in  these  word^^ 
come  thou,  and  take  the  city,  lest  1 take  it  and  it  be  called  by  my  name.'*  Tliis  letter  was 
writUm,  but  never  sent;  for  he  was  routed,  and  his  papers  taken,  before  he  had  despatched 
the  courier.  When  his  papers  were  taken,  many  letters  of  the  king,  and  of  others  at  Oxford, 
were  found,  as  the  earl  of  Crawford,  one  appoinl4^d  to  read  them,  told  me ; which  increased 
the  disgusts:  but  these  were  not  published.  Upon  this  occasion  many  prisoners  that  had 
quarU'rs  given  them  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  : and  as  they  stmt  them  to  some  towns  that 
had  been  ill  used  by  lord  Montrose's  army,  the  people  in  revenge  fell  on  them  and  knockt^d 
them  on  the  head.  Several  persons  of  quality  were  condemned  for  lK>ing  with  them  : and 
they  were  proceeded  against  both  w'ith  severity  and  with  indignities.  The  preachers  thundered 
in  their  pulpits  against  all  that  did  the  work  of  the  Ix>rd  deceitfully ; and  critnl  out  against 
all  that  wore  for  moderate  pn>ceedings,  asgui'.ty  of  the  blood  that  liad  Uth  shed.  Thine 
eye  shall  not  pity,  and  thou  shall  not  spare,"  were  often  inculcaU'd  after  every  execution  : 
they  triumphed  with  so  little  decency,  tliat  it  gave  all  peo]>lc  very  ill  impressions  of  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  efTect  of  lord  Montrose’s  expedition.  It  lost  the  opportunity  at 
Uxbridge,  it  alienated  the  Scots  much  from  the  king  : it  exalti'd  all  that  were  enemies  to  peace. 
Now  they  si'emed  to  have  some  colour  for  all  tluM('  nnjH'rsions  they  had  cost  on  the  king,  as 
if  he  had  in  a com^pondence  with  the  Irish  rebels,  when  the  worst  tribe  of  them  hod 
been  thus  employed  by  him.  His  affairs  declined  totally  in  England  that  summer:  and  lord 
Hollis  said  to  me,  all  was  owing  to  lord  Montrose's  unhappy  successes*. 

Upon  this  occasion  I will  relate  somewhat  concerning  the  earl  of  Antrim.  I had  in  my 
hand  several  of  his  letters  to  the  king  in  the  year  1(>4(),  written  in  a very  confident  style. 
One  was  somewhat  particular : he  in  a postscript  di'sirt'd  the  king  to  send  the  enclosed  to  the 
good  woman,  without  making  any  excuse  for  the  presumption ; by  which,  as  follows  in  the 
postscript,  he  meant  his  wife,  the  ducheas  of  Buckingham.  'This  made  me  more  easy  to 
believe  a story  that  the  earl  of  Essex  told  me  ho  had  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland : upon 
the  Restoration,  in  the  year  16R0,  lord  Antrim  waa  thought  guilty  of  so  much  bloodshed,  that 
it  was  taken  for  granted  he  could  not  be  included  in  the  indemnity  that  was  to  pass  in  Ireland ; 


* CUrvndoQ,  u »]I  profcMcd  apologiiitt  thnuld  be,  tt  very 
eucrul  in  concealinj?  date*.  Thu»  in  rriiiting  the*«  irnns. 
acticot  he  plaeea  the  aiatemcnl  of  Muntroac'a  aucceaaea 
after  the  treaty  of  Uxbridji^e,  and  no  datei  being  apecifipd, 
the  reader  U left  without  a guide  to  detect  the  error. 

From  the  extreme  minutenesa  of  detail,  with  which  hia 
lordahip  reUtea  the  inlriguet  and  peraiiauuna  that  were 
empl»\ed  to  induce  the  king  to  employ  Montrotc,  Antrim, 
and  O'Nril  in  thi»  ill-jti<ig^  expedition,  there  i«  reaaun 
to  belicTc  that  he  waa  one  of  iu  counaellorv  and  con. 
acqiiCtitly  not  at  all  covctoiia  of  the  hlanic  which  always 
drtcends  upon  those  who  hap^wn  to  be  the  contrivers  nt 
diustrons  projects,  though  belter  judged  than  this.  Dr. 
Wellwitod  confirms  Bnmei’s  statement.  He  states  that 
although  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  the  purliameni's  pro. 
positions  were  extreme,  and  the  king  more  than  ordinarily 
averse  to  yield,  yet  the  ill  posture  of  his  affairs  nntde  his 
friends  particularly  im|K>rtunaie  with  him  to  avoid  the 
ootiscqucnrrs  that  must  ensue  upon  breaking  off  the 
treaty.  The  earl  of  Southaiiipton  went  post  from 
Uxbridge  to  Oxford,  and  implored  upon  his  knees  tho 
king  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  limes,  and  thus 
•ettle  a lasting  peace  with  his  people.  His  msjesty  at 
length  yielded,  and  the  next  momitig  was  ap(>oint^d  to 
aign  instniclious  to  that  effect  f«ir  liis  commissioners.  A 
termination  of  the  troubles  seenii'd  now  approurhing,  and 
at  supper,  when  the  king  rompUiived  of  the  wine,  one  of 
his  courtiers  replied,  he  hoped  his  majesty  would  drink 
better,  before  a week  wras  over,  at  Guildhall  with  the  lord 
mavor.  * But  on  the  following  morning  tlic  king  bod 
changed  hia  mind,  and  refused  to  yield  to  the  parliameat'a 


demand*.  In  the  interim  his  majesty  hod  received  a 
letter  from  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  M^quainimg  him 
with,  and  certainly  exaggerating,  his  sureesses.  Dr. 
Wcllwood  saw  a ropy  of  it  in  the  hand.writing  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  has  preserved  it  in  the  appendix 
to  his  **  Memoirs.”  in  this  letter  be  expressed  his  ^ utter 
aversion  to  all  treaties  with  the  relwl  parliament  in 
Kogland;”  tells  the  king  “he  is  heartily  sorry  to  hear 
that  his  majesty  had  consented  to  treat,  and  hopes  it  is 
not  true ; ’’  advises  him  not  tu  enter  into  terms  with  his 
rebellious  subjects,  as  being  a tiling  unworthy  of  a king : " 
and,  concludes,  “ when  I luve  conquered  from  Dan  to 
Bcersheba,  give  me  leave  to  say,  as  David’s  general  did  to 
his  master,  *conie  thou  thyself,  lest  this  country  be  called 
by  my  name.'  " Wcllwood  remarks  that  a fatality  seemi 
to  have  attended  the  whole  transaction.  Tl»e  letter  was 
written  on  the  3rd  of  February,  In  a distant  |*rt  of  North 
Britain,  vet  came  to  Oxford,  notwithstanding  the  distance, 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  especially  at  that  season,  and 
that  the  despatch  hod  to  pass  through  a country  orrupied 
by  the  parlianicni'i  and  Scotch  amiica,  before  the  19th, 
for  among  the  Naseby  papers  was  the  copy  of  a letter,  so 
date<l,  in  which  tho  king  alludes  to  it.— IFeZ/trootTs 
Jifemoin  Ay  il/asscrcs,  bti 

The  hatrwl  of  the  Siwch  fur  Charles  1.  may  not  with, 
out  n*ason  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  havoc  and  pillage 
he  brought  ii|mti  their  country  by  this  inroad  of  the  Irish 
and  oihi-ts,  under  Muntrnso. 

1 he  treaty  of  Uxbridge  began  on  the  30ih  of  January, 
I643,  and  terminated  on  the  'J*2ud  of  February. 


BEFORE  THE  RESTORATION 


upon  this  he  (lord  Antrim)  8ocin|^  the  duke  of  Ormond  si  t aj^ainst  him,  came  over  to  London, 
and  was  lodged  at  Soinerw-t  House;  and  it  was  believed,  tliat  having  no  children  he  m tiled 
Ilia  estate  on  Jerm^m  then  earl  of  >St.  Albans  * : but  before  he  came  away  he  had  made  a prior 
settlement  in  favour  of  his  brother.  He  petitioned  the  king  to  order  a committee  of  council 
to  examine  tho  warrants  that  he  had  aeUnl  upon.  Tlie  carl  of  Clarendon  was  for  rejecting 
the  petition,  as  containing  a high  indignity  to  the  memory  of  king  Charles  the  first : ami 
said  plainly  at  council  table,  that  if  any  person  had  pretended  to  affirm  such  a thing 
while  they  were  at  Oxford  he  would  either  have  lH*en  severely  punished  for  it,  or  the  king  would 
soon  have  had  a very  thin  court.  But  it  seemed  just  to  sec  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself: 
so  a committee  was  named,  of  which  tho  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  chief.  He  pro- 
duced to  them  somo  of  the  king’s  letters : but  they  did  not  come  up  to  a full  proof.  In  one 
of  them  the  king  wrote,  that  ho  had  not  then  leisure,  but  referred  himself  to  the  queen's 
letter ; and  said,  that  was  all  one  as  if  he  had  w’rittiii  himself.  Upon  this  foundation  he  produced 
a scries  of  letters  w-ritten  by  himself  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  gave  her  an  account  of  every 
one  of  these  particulars  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  showed  the  grounds  he  wt  nt  on, 
and  desired  her  directions  to  every  one  of  these : he  had  answers  ordering  him  to  do  as  ho 
did.  This  the  qucin-mother  espoused  with  great  zeal ; and  said,  she  was  bound  in  honour 
to  save  him.  1 saw  a great  deal  of  that  management,  fur  I was  then  at  court.  But  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  this  train  of  letters  was  made  up  at  that  time  in  a collusion  between 
tlie  queen  and  him : so  a report  was  prepared  to  be  signed  by  tho  committ(H>,  setting  forth 
that  he  had  so  fully  justified  himself  in  every  tiling  that  had  been  objected  to  him,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  indemnity.  This  w'as  brought  first  to  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland to  bo  signed  by  him ; but  he  refused  it,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had  produced 
such  warrants,  but  he  did  not  tliink  they  could  serve  his  turn ; for  he  did  not  believe  any 
warrant  from  tho  king  or  queen  could  justify  so  much  bloodshed,  in  so  many  black  instances 
as  were  laid  against  him.  Upon  his  it'fusai  the  rest  of  the  committee  did  not  think  fit  to 
sign  the  report ; so  it  was  let  fall : and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  write  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  telling  him,  that  he  hod  so  vindicated  himself,  that  he  must  endeavour  to  get  him 
to  be  included  in  the  indemnity.  Tliat  was  done ; and  was  no  small  reproach  to  the  king, 
that  did  thus  sacrifice  his  father's  honour  to  his  mother's  importunity.  Upon  this  the  earl  of 
Essc'x  told  me,  that  ho  had  taken  all  tho  pains  he  could  to  inquire  into  the  original  of  the 
Irish  massacre,  but  could  never  see  any  reason  to  believe  the  king  had  any  accession  to  it. 
He  did  indeed  believe  that  the  queen  liarkened  to  tho  propositions  made  by  tho  Iri^,  who 
undi  rtook  to  take  tlic  government  of  Iri'land  into  their  hands,  which  they  thought  th 
could  easily  perform  : and  tlien,  they  said,  they  would  assist  the  king  to  subdue  the  hot  spirits 
at  Westmin^r.  With  this  the  plot  of  the  insurrection  began;  and  all  the  Irish  believed 
the  queen  encouraged  it.  But  in  the  first  design  there  was  no  thought  of  a massacre : that 
came  in  head  as  they  were  laying  the  methods  of  exinruting  it : so,  as  those  were  managed 
by  the  priests,  they  were  the  chief  men  that  set  on  the  Irish  to  all  tho  blood  and  cruelty 
that  followed. 

I know  nothing  in  particular  of  the  si'quel  of  tlie  war,  nor  of  all  the  confusions  that  hap- 
pened till  tho  murder  of  king  Charles  the  first : only  one  passage  1 had  from  lieutenant- 
general  Drummond,  afterwa^  lord  Stnithallan.  lie  si'rved  on  the  king's  side;  but  he 
had  many  friends  among  those  who  were  for  the  covenant ; so  tlie  king’s  affairs  being  now 
ruined,  he  w'as  recommended  to  Cromwell,  being  tlien  in  a treaty  w'ith  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, who  was  negotiating  for  somo  rt'gimcnts  to  bo  levied  and  sent  over  from  Scotland  to 
Flanders : he  happened  to  be  with  Cromwell  when  the  commissioners  sent  from  Scotland  to 
protest  against  the  putting  tho  king  to  death  came  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  Cromwell 
bade  Orumund  stay  and  hear  their  conference,  which  he  did.  They  began  in  a heavy 
languid  style  to  lay  indeed  great  load  on  the  king : but  they  still  insist'd  on  that  clause  in 
the  covenant,  by  which  they  swore  tliey  would  be  faithful  in  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty’s 
person.  With  this  they  showed  upon  what  ti  rms  Scotland,  as  well  os  the  two  huusi's,  had 
engaged  in  the  war ; and  what  solemn  declarations  of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  king  tliey 

* If  M was  thfo  gfenerally  bdicTed,  the  esri  of  St.  .\1boni  wm  nunioJ  to  the  queea  dowager,  tbU  wu  • powafut 
mode  to  Mcure  her  intemt  b hit  fitvour,  and  teemt  to  have  tucoeeded* 
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all  along  published ; which  would  now  appear,  to  fhe  scandal  and  rcpn>ach  of  the  Christian 
name,  to  have  been  false  pretences,  if,  when  the  king  was  in  their  j)ower,  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  Upon  this  Cromwell  (mtered  into  a long  discourse  of  the  luiturc  of  the 
regal  power,  according  to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Ducliaiiun : he  thought  a breach  of 
trust  ill  a king  ought  to  be  punished  more  than  any  other  crime  whatsoever : he  said  as  to 
their  covenant,  they  swore  to  the  preser\’ation  of  the  king's  person  in  defence  of  the  true 
religion  : if  then  it  ajipeared  that  the  settlement  of  the  true  religion  was  obstructed  by  the 
king,  so  that  they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  then  their  oath 
could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving  him  any  longer.  lie  said  also,  their  covenant  did  bind 
them  to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to  the  cause,  to  condign  punishment : 
and  was  not  this  to  be  executed  imjiartially  ? What  were  all  those  on  whom  jmblic  justice 
had  been  done,  especially  those  who  suffered  for  joining  with  Montrase,  but  small  offenders, 
acting  by  commission  from  the  king,  who  was,  therefore,  the  principal,  and  so  the  most 
guilty  ? Drummond  said,  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better  of  them  at  their  own  weapon, 
and  upon  their  own  principles.  At  this  time  presbytery  was  at  its  height  in  Scotland. 

In  summer,  1048,  when  the  parliament  declared  they  would  engage  to  rescue  the  king 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  the  ])arliament  of  England  from  the  force  it  was  put  under  by 
the  army,  the  nobility  went  into  the  design,  all  except  six  or  eight.  The  king  h,ad  signi'd 
an  engagement  to  make  good  his  offers  to  the  nation  of  the  northern  counties,  with  the  other 
('■onditions  formerly  mentioned  : and  particular  favours  were  promised  to  every  one  that  con- 
curred in  it.  The  marquis  of  Argylc  gave  it  out  that  the  llamiltons,  let  them  pretend  what 
they  would,  had  no  sincere  intentions  to  their  cause,  but  had  engaged  to  serve  the  king  on 
his  own  terms : he  filled  the  preachers  with  such  jealousies  of  this,  that  though  all  tbo 
demands  that  they  made  fur  the  security  of  their  cause,  and  in  declaring  the  grounds  of  the 
war,  were  complied  with,  yet  they  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  still  said  the  llamiltons  were 
in  a confederacy  with  the  malignants  in  England,  and  did  net  intend  to  stand  to  what  they 
promised.  The  General  Assembly  declared  ogiunst  it,  as  an  unlawful  confederacy  with  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  called  it  the  Unla^vful  ^gagement,  which  came  to  be  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  it  in  all  their  pulpits.  They  every  where  preached  against  it,  and  opposed 
the  levies  all  they  could  by  solemn  denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  on  all  con- 
cerned in  them.  This  was  a strange  piece  of  opposition  to  the  state,  little  inferior  to  what 
was  pretended  to  and  put  in  practice  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  liave  seldom  com  enough  to  serv’e  them  round  the 
year  : and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the 
summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north  : and  from  a word,  W/iV/z/.-rm, 
used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  vhufgamors,  and  shorter  tlic  tr/iiggi. 
Now  in  that  year,  after  tho  news  came  down  of  duke  Hamilton’s  defeat,  the  minisfers  ani- 
mated their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to  Edinburgh  : and  they  came  up  marching  on  tbo 
head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  jireaching  all  the  way  as  tliey 
came.  The  manpiis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  c.ime  and  headed  them,  they  being  alxmt  0000. 
This  was  called  the  whiggamors’  inroad  : and  ever  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  court  came 
in  contempt  to  be  called  irhiggt:  and  from  Scotland  tbe  word  was  brought  into  England, 
where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  temis  of  distinction. 

The  committee  of  their  estates,  with  the  force  they  had  in  their  hands,  could  easily  have 
dissipated  this  undisciplined  herd.  But  they  knowing  their  own  weakness  sent  to  Cromwell 
di^siring  his  assistance.  Ujion  that  the  committee  saw  they  could  not  stand  befori*  him  : so 
they  came  to  a treaty  and  delivered  up  the  government  to  this  new  body.  Upon  tlieir 
assuming  it,  tluy  declared  all  who  had  served  or  assisted  in  the  engagement  incapable  of  any 
employment,  till  they  had  first  satisfied  the  kirk  of  the  truth  of  their  re]H*ut;ince,  and  made 
public  professions  of  it.  All  churches  were  upon  that  full  of  mock  penitents,  some  making 
their  acknowhKlgments  all  in  tears,  to  gain  more  credit  with  the  new  jiarty.  The  earl  of 
liowdun,  that  was  chancellor,  had  enti;red  into  solemn  promise's  both  to  the  king  and  tho 
llamiltons  : but  when  he  came  to  Scotland,  his  wife,  a high  covenanter,  and  an  Iieiress,  by 
whom  he  bad  both  honour  and  estjite,  threatened  him,  if  he  went  on  that  way,  with  a 
prwess  of  adultery,  in  which  she  could  have  had  very  copious  proofs  ; he  durst  not  stand  this. 
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and  80  compounded  the  matter,  hy  the  deecrtiog  his  friends,  and  turning  over  to  the  otiicr 
side  : of  which  he  made  public  profession  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh  with  many  tears,  con- 
fessing his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  what  had  a show  of  honour  and  loyalty, 
for  which  he  expressed  a hearty  sorrow.  Those  that  came  in  early  with  great 
shows  of  compunction  got  easier  off : but  those  who  stood  out  long  found  it  a harder 
matter  to  make  their  peace.  Cromwell  came  down  to  Scotland,  and  saw  the  new  modes 
fully  settled. 

During  his  absence  from  the  scene,  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
parliament,  who  seeing  the  unny  at  such  a distance  took  this  occasion  of  treating  with  the 
king.  8ir  Henry  Vane,  and  others  who  were  for  a change  of  government,  had  no  mind  to 
treat  any  more.  But  both  city  and  country  were  so  desirous  of  a pi^rsonal  treaty,  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted.  Vane,  Pierpoint,  and  some  others,  went  to  the  treaty  on  purpose  to 
delay  matters  till  the  army  could  be  brought  up  to  London.  All  that  wished  well  to  the 
treaty  prayed  the  king  at  their  first  eoming  to  despatch  the  business  witii  all  possible  haste, 
and  to  grant  the  first  day  all  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  grant  on  the  last.  Hollis  and 
Grinistone  told  me,  they  had  both  on  their  knees  begged  this  of  tho  king.  They  said  they 
knew  Vane  would  study  to  draw  out  the  treaty  to  a great  length  : and  he,  who  declared  fur 
an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience,  would  try  to  gain  on  the  king’s  party  by  tho  offer  of  a 
toleration  for  the  common  prayer  and  the  episcopal  clergy.  His  design  in  that  was  to  gain 
time,  till  Cromw'ell  should  st'ttle  Scotland  and  the  north.  But  they  said,  if  the  king  would 
frankly  come  in  without  the  formality  of  papers  backward  and  forward,  and  send  them  back 
next  fiay  with  the  concessions  tliat  were  al^lutely  necessary,  they  did  not  doubt  but  )io 
should  in  a very  few  days  be  brought  up  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety  to  the  parliament, 
and  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a present  settlement.  Titus,  who  was  then  much 
trusted  by  the  king,  and  employed  in  a negotiation  with  the  presb^'terian  party,  told  me  ho 
had  spoken  often  and  earnestly  to  him  in  the  same  strain  : but  the  king  could  not  come  to  a 
resolution  : and  he  still  fancied,  that  in  tlie  struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
army,  both  saw  they  needed  him  so  much  to  give  them  the  superior  strength,  that  he 
imagined  by  balancing  them  he  would  bring  both  sides  into  a greater  dependence  on  hims(.df, 
and  force  them  to  better  terms.  In  this  Vane  flattered  the  episcopal  party  to  the  king’s  ruin 
as  well  as  their  own.  But  they  still  hated  the  presbyterians  as  the  6rst  authors  of  tlie  war ; 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  think  well  of  them,  or  to  be  bt'holden  to  them.  Thus  the  treaty 
went  on  with  a fatal  slowness : and  by  the  time  it  was  come  to  some  maturity,  Cromw’cU 
came  up  with  his  army  and  overturned  all. 

Upon  this  I will  set  down  what  sir  Ilarbotle  Grimstone  told  mo  a few  weeks  before  his 
death.  Whether  it  was  done  at  this  time,  or  the  year  before,  I cannot  tiil : 1 ratl^>r  believe 
the  latter.  When  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  army  w'crc  a quarrelling,  at  a meeting  of 
the  officers,  it  was  proposed  to  purge  tho  army  better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to  depend 
on.  Cromwell  upon  that  said,  he  was  sure  of  the  army ; but  there  was  another  body  that 
had  more  need  of  purging,  naming  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  thought  the  army  only 
could  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were  present  brought  an  account  of  this  to  Grimston,  who 
carried  them  with  him  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Comnmns,  they  being  resolved  to  justify 
it  to  the  House.  There  was  another  debate  then  on  foot : but  Grimstone  diverted  it,  and 
said,  he  had  a matter  of  privilege  of  the  highest  sort  to  lay  bi^forc  then) : it  was  about  the 
being  and  freedom  <»f  the  house.  So  he  charged  Cromwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a 
force  on  the  house  : he  had  his  witnesses  at  the  door,  and  desired  they  might  be  examined  : 
they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  justified  all  that  tliey  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a full 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed  at  their  meetings.  When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down 
on  his  knees,  and  made  a solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocen«J,  and  his  zeal  for  tlic 
service  of  the  house  : he  submittetl  himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  who  it  seems  thought 
fit  to  exercise  him  with  calumny  and  slander,  but  ho  committed  his  cause  to  him  : this  he 
did  with  great  vehemence,  and  witli  many  tt*ars.  After  this  strange  and  l>old  preamble,  he 
tna'le  so  long  a speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  exwpt  a few  tliat 
seemt^d  inclined  to  return  back  to  Egj'pt,  that  he  wearied  out  the  house,  and  wrought  so 
much  on  his  party,  that  what  the  witnesses  had  said  was  so  little  believed,  that,  had  it  been 
Moved,  Grimstone  tlioiight  that  both  he  and  they  would  have  been  sent  U>  tho  Tower.  But 
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wlietlicr  tlieir  guilt  made  tlicm  modest,  or  that  they  had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  mudi 
talked  of,  they  let  it  fall : and  there  was  no  strength  on  the  other  side  to  carry  it  farther. 
To  complete  the  scene,  as  soon  as  over  Cromwell  got  out  of  the  house,  he  resolved  to  trust 
himself  no  more  among  them  ; but  went  to  the  army,  and  in  a few  days  ho  brought  them  up, 
and  forced  a great  many  from  the  house. 

I had  much  discourse  on  this  head  with  one  who  knew  Cromwell  well  and  all  that  set  of 
men  ; and  asked  him  how  they  could  excuse  all  the  prevarications,  and  other  ill  things,  of 
which  they  were  visibly  guilty  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  He  told  me,  they  believed  there 
were  great  occasions  in  which  some  men  were  called  to  great  services,  and  in  the  doing  of 
which  they  were  excused  from  the  common  rules  of  morality : such  were  the  practices  of 
Ehud  and  Jael,  Samson  and  David : and  by  this  they  fancied  they  had  a privilege  from 
observing  the  standing  rules.  It  is  very  obvious  how  ftir  this  principle  may  be  carried,  and 
how  all  justice  and  mercy  may  be  laid  aside  on  this  pretence  by  every  bold  enthusiast. 
Ludlow,  in  his  memoirs,  justifies  this  force  put  on  the  parliament,  as  much  as  he  condemns 
the  force  that  Cromwell  and  the  anny  aftcrw  vf'ls  jmt  on  the  house ; and  ho  seems  to  lay 
this  down  for  a maxim,  that  the  military  powej  ught  always  to  be  subject  to  the  civil : and  yet, 
without  any  sort  of  resentment  for  what  he  had  done,  he  owns  the  share  he  had  in  the  force 
put  on  the  parliament  at  this  time.  The  plain  reconciling  of  this  is,  that  ho  thought  when 
the  anny  judged  the  parliament  was  in  the  wrong  they  might  use  violence,  but  not  otherwise  : 
which  givc*s  the  army  a superior  authority,  and  an  inspection  into  the  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament. This  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  sc't  up  a commonwealth  in  England  : for  that 
cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  a military  force  ; and  they  will  ever  keep  the  parliament  in 
subjection  to  them,  and  so  keep  up  their  own  authority. 

I will  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  king's  trial  and  death  to  common  historians,  knowing 
nothing  that  is  particular  of  that  great  transaction,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
amazing  scenes  in  history.  Ireton  was  ihe  person  that  drove  it  on  : for  Cromwell  was  all  the 
while  in  some  suspense  about  it.  Ireton  had  the  principles  and  the  tempsr  of  a Cassius  in 
him  : he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  hav»,  enmed  England  to  a commonwealth  : and  ho 
foun<l  out  Cook  and  Brad.shaw,  two  bold  lawyers,  as  proper  instruments  for  managing  it. 
Fairfax  was  much  distracted  in  his  mind,  and  changed  purposes  often  every  day.  The  pres- 
byterians  and  the  body  of  the  city  were  much  against  it,  and  were  every  where  fasting  and 
praying  for  the  king's  preservation.  There  were  not  above  8000  of  the  army  about  the  town  : 
but  these  were  selected  out  of  the  whole  army,  as  the  most  engaged  in  enthusiasm  : and  they 
were  kept  at  prayer  in  their  way  almost  day  and  night,  except  when  they  were  upon  duty  : 
so  that  they  were  wrought  up  to  a pitch  of  fury,  that  struck  a terror  into  all  people.  On  the 
other  hand  the  king's  party  was  without  spirit ; and,  as  many  of  themselves  have  said  to  me, 
they  could  never  believe  his  death  was  really  intended,  till  it  was  too  late.  They  thought  all 
was  a pageantry  to  strike  a terror,  and  to  force  the  king  to  such  concessions  as  they  had  a 
mind  to  extort  from  him. 

The  king  himself  showed  a calm  and  a composed  firmness,  which  amazed'all  people  ; and 
that  so  much  the  more  bccaust?  it  was  not  natural  to  him.  It  was  imjuited  to  a very  extraordinary 
measure  of  supernatural  assistance.  Bishop  Juxon  did  the  duty  of  his  function  honestly,  but 
with  a dry  coldness  that  could  not  raise  the  king's  thoughts:  so  that  it  was  owing  wholly  to 
somewhat  within  himself  that  he  went  through  so  many  indignities  with  so  much  true  greatness, 
without  disorder  or  any  sort  of  affectation  *.  Thus  ho  died  greater  than  he  had  lived  ; and 


• Althoiifjrh  Dr.  Jnxon’s  fervour  in  prayer  and  spiri- 
tual coiisnlatiun  was  noi  sufficienlly  animated  to  please  our 
antlioi.yet  liis  tetn|icraincnt.  his  n>anner,  an4l  his  cliaraetcr. 
Collectively  rendered  him,  above  all  other  ecclesiastics,  the 
snin  most  desirwl  ns  his  attendant  by  the  royal  sufferer. 

jxon  was  a man  of  inflexible  inieitrity,  and  Charles  told 
sir  Philip  Warwick,  ‘‘  I never  got  his  opinion  fix-ely  in  my 
life ; but  when  I had  it,  I was  ever  the  better  for  it.” 
(Warwick's  Memoirs,  .OG.)  When  the  others  of  the  privy 
councillors  basely  advised  the  king  to  sign  the  warrant  for 
the  earl  of  Strafford’s  execution,  or  pusillanimously 
declined  advising  at  nil,  Jnxon  alone  dared  to  act  right,  and 
told  his  majesty  unreservedly,  '<  if  ho  was  not  satisfied  in 


his  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  do  if,  whatsoever  hap- 
pened." ( Whitclock's  Memorials,  44.)  Charles  had  bitterly 
felt  the  pangs  of  useless  regret  that  ho  had  nut  ntloptcd 
this  advice.  Loving  the  man  for  his  unimpe.achcd  virtues, 
the- king  requested  that  he  mieht  attend  him  in  the  final 
pie|>aratiun  for  death.  When  this  request  was  granted, 
his  majesty  declared  it  was  ‘‘  no  small  refreshing  to  his 
spirit.”  The  most  simple  and  authentic  detail  of  the  bishop's 
intercourse  with  the  king  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life, 
and  of  all  the  events  of  that  deeply-interesting  period,  is  to  bo 
read  in  Wood's  Athens  Oxoniensis,  being  the  narrativo 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  his  majesty's  personal 
atlcndout  at  iho  timo.  Dr.  Bumet,  from  the  postage  iu 
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•hewed,  that  wliich  has  often  bcim  observed  of  tlie  whole  nee  of  the  Stuarts,  that  they  boro 
rnisfortunos  better  than  prosperity.  His  reign  both  in  peace  and  war  was  a continual  series 
of  errors  ; so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  be  had  a true  judgment  of  things.  He  was  out  of 
measure  set  on  following  his  humour,  but  unreasonably  feeble  to  those  whom  he  trusted, 
chiefly  to  the  queen,  lie  had  too  high  a notion  of  the  regal  power,  and  thought  that  every 
opjH)sition  to  it  was  rel>elIion.  He  minded  little  things  too  much,  and  was  more  concerned  in 
the  drawing  of  a paper  than  in  fighting  a battle,  lie  had  a firm  aversion  to  popery,  but  w'as 
much  inclined  to  n middle  way  between  protestants  and  papists,  by  which  ho  lost  the  one 
without  gaining  the  other.  His  engaging  the  duke  of  Rohan  in  the  war  of  Rochelle,  and 
then  assisting  him  so  poorly,  and  forsaking  him  at  last,  gave  an  ill  character  of  him  to  all  the 
protestants  at)road.  Tlie  earl  of  I^uderdule  told  me  the  duke  of  Rohan  W’as  at  Geneva, 
where  he  himself  was,  when  he  received  a very  long  letter,  or  ratlu  r a little  book,  from  my 
father,  which  gave  him  a copious  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland.  He 
translated  it  to  the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  expressed  a vehement  indignation  at  the  court  of 
England  for  their  usage  of  him : of  which  this  was  the  account  he  then  gave. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  a secret  conversation  with  the  queen  of  France,  of  which 
the  queen-mother  wa.s  very  jealous,  and  posw-ssed  the  king  with  such  a st'nsc  of  it  that  he  was 
ordered  immediately  to  leave  the  court.  Upon  his  return  to  England  under  this  affront,  ho 
possessed  the  king  wdth  such  a hatred  of  that  court,  that  the  queen  was  ill-used  on  her  coming 
over,  and  all  her  ser>'ants  W'ere  sent  back  *.  He  told  bim  also  that  the  protestants  were  so 
ill-used,  and  so  strong,  tliat  if  he  would  protect  them  they  would  involve  that  kingdom  in 
new  wars  ; which  ho  represented  as  so  glorious  a beginning  of  bis  reign,  that  the  king  without 
weigliing  the  consequence  of  it  sent  one  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Rohan  about  it.  Great 
assistance  was  promised  by  sea : so  a war  was  n*solved  on,  in  wliicb  the  share  that  our 
court  had  is  well  enough  knowm.  But  the  infamous  part  was,  that  Rielilieu  got  the  king  of 
France  to  make  bis  queen  write  an  obliging  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  assnring  him 
that,  if  he  would  let  Rochelle  fall  without  assisting  it,  lie  should  have  h*ave  to  come  over, 
and  should  settle  the  whole  matter  of  the  religion  according  to  their  edicts.  Tliis  was  a 
strange  proceeding ; but  cardinal  Richlieu  could  turn  that  weak  king  as  he  pleased.  Upon 
this  the  duke  made  (hat  shameful  campaign  of  the  Isle  of  Rhc.  But  finding  next  winUT 
that  he  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  over  into  Franco,  and  that  he  was  abused  into  a false  hope, 
he  resolved  to  have  followed  that  matter  with  more  vigour,  when  he  was  stabbed  by  Felton. 


the  text  abore.  And  fmm  another  »H^ht  notice  of  Juxeti, 
evidently  did  not  admire  him,  althoiijth  he  Myt  nothing  to 
hi*  diirrrdit.  All  other  authoritie*  tprak  decidedly  in  hi* 
praive,  and  Mr.  (irainger  only  epitomise*  their  romnirnda. 
tion*  when  he  My*  "The  mildneu  of  hi*  temper,  the 
gentlentM  of  his  manners,  and  the  integrity  of  hit  life, 
gained  him  universal  esteem.  Even  the  haters  of  prr- 
lary  eniild  never  hate  Jiixon.'*  lie  died  In  I6(>3.  aged 
81.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  hi*  contemporary  and  acquaint- 
ance, Mys,  he  was  of  a meek  spirit,  and  of  a solid,  steady 
iiidgment.  Having  addicted  hi*  first  sltidiet  to  the  civil 
law  (from  which  he  took  his  title  of  doctor,  though  he 
afterwards  took  on  him  (he  minUtry),  this  fitted  him  the 
more  for  leeiilar  and  stue  affairs.  His  temper  and  pru- 
dence wrought  so  upon  all  men,  that  although  he  had  the 
two  most  invidious  characters,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  state -'being  a hi«lmp  and  lord  treasurer — yet 
neither  drew  envy  on  bim,  though  the  humour  of  the 
lime*  tended  to  brand  all  great  men  In  employment.'’— 

{^Waiwick'n  Mrmoir$y  98—96.) 

* It  is  certainly  not  the  fact  that  the  queen  was  ill 
osed  upon  lier  first  coming  over,  for  she  was  attended  to 
Pmgland  by  Buckingham,  with  all  the  customary  magnV' 
ficence  and  ceremonr.  Charles  himself  met  her  at 
Canterbury.  As  to  the  reason  of  (he  queen's  female 
attendants  being  dtsmivse*!,  an  event  that  did  not  occur 
until  they  had  been  here  twelve  months,  it  prubahly  was 
founded  upon  slate  considerations.  Tliis  coimiry  was  then 
••I  tite  eve  of  war  with  Knuico,  and  it  might  very  justly  be 


considered  Impolitic  to  allow  priests  and  others  attached  U> 
the  interest*  of  that  country  to  he  in  such  intimate  inter- 
course with  our  court.  The  misbehaTiour  of  some  of 
them  was  the  plea  for  dismissing  them.  Sir  Hamond 
I/Estrange,  who  was  a contemporary,  mvs,  mi  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  July,  1626?  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke 
of  Buckiuglinm,  the  earls  of  Holland  and  Carlisle,  and 
other  officers,  came  to  Somerset  House,  whither  all  the 
queen's  servants  had  been  summoned  previously.  His 
majesty  tbui  addressed  them  :— **  I.A(Iirs  and  gentlemen, 
I am  driven  to  that  extremity,  that  I am  come  to  acquaint 
you  1 very  earnestly  desire  your  return  to  France.  True 
it  is  the  de;>ortmrot  of  some  of  you  hath  been  vety 
inoffemive  to  me  ; but  others  again  liave  so  dallied  with 
my  patience,  and  so  Iiighty  affronted  me,  that  I cannot,  I 
will  not  longer  endure  it.'*  The  bishop  of  Mende  and 
Madame  8t.  George  inquired  whether  they  were  the 
otfenders  ; but  the  king  departed  without  any  other  n ply 
than  I name  none.'*  The  queen  was  very  importunate 
to  have  them  permitted  to  stay ; but  this  was  not  per- 
mitted, and,  after  haring  more  than  their  Mlirie*  paid  to 
tiiem,  they  were  all  sent  hark  to  Prince.  I/bl»trange 
drcUiTS  that  the  queen's  confessor  haring  made  her  walk 
hare-foal  from  Somerset  House  to  St.  James's,  and 
Madame  St.  Oeorgo  having  caused  the  queen  to  be 
jealous  of  liis  majesty,  wert  the  causes  of  this  dismisul. 
The  continuer  of  Baker's  Cliroincle  repeat*  thi*  *l«>ry, 
bill  it  is  grossly  improbable.— Reign  of 

CharlcM  1.,  58. 
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TliPrt*  !9  another  story  told  of  the  king's  conduct  during  the  peaceable  part  of  his  reign, 
which  I hud  from  lialcwyn  of  Durt,  who  wasone  uf  the  judges  in  the  court  of  Uolland,  and  was 
the  wisest  and  greatest  man  I knew  among  them.  lie  told  me,  he  had  it  from  his  fathen 
who  being  then  the  chief  man  of  Dort  was  of  the  States,  and  had  the  secret  communicated 
to  him.  When  IsalMdla  Clara  Eugenia  grew  old,  and  began  to  decline,  a great  many  of  her 
council  apprehending  what  miseries  they  would  fall  under,  when  they  sliould  bo  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  formed  a diniign  of  making  thems<dves  a free  commonwealth,  that,  in 
imitation  of  the  union  among  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  that  were  of  both  religions,  there 
should  be  a perpetual  confederacy  between  them  and  the  States  of  the  seven  provinces.  Tliie 
they  communicaUMl  to  Henry  Fnnleriek  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  some  of  the  States,  who 
approved  of  it,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  engage  the  king  of  England  in  it.  Tlie  prince  of 
Orange  told  the  English  ambassador,  that  there  was  a matter  of  great  consc'quence  that  was 
fit  to  be  laid  before  the  king ; but  it  was  of  such  a nature,  and  such  persons  were  concerned 
in  it,  that  it  could  not  be  communicated,  unless  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  promise  absolute 
secrecy  for  the  present.  This  the  king  did  : and  tljen  the  prince  of  Orange  sent  him  the  whole 
scheme.  The  secret  was  ill  kept : either  the  king  trusted  it  to  some  who  discovered  it,  or 
the  paper  was  stolen  from  him  : for  it  was  sent  over  to  the  court  of  Brussells.  One  of  the 
ministry  lost  his  head  for  it : and  some  took  the  alann  so  quickly  that  they  got  to  Holland 
out  of  danger.  After  this  the  prince  of  Orange  had  no  commerce  with  our  court,  and  often 
lamented  that  so  great  a design  w'as  so  unhappily  lost.  He  had  as  ill  an  opinion  of  the  king  scon- 
duct  of  the  war ; for  when  the  queen  came  over,  and  brought  some  of  the  generals  with  her, 
the  prince  said,  after  he  had  talked  with  them,  (as  the  late  king  told  me,)  he  did  not  wondw 
to  soe  the  affairs  of  England  decline  as  tliey  did,  since  he  had  talked  with  the  king's 
generals. 

I will  not  enter  farther  into  the  military  part : for  I remember  an  advice  of  Marshal 
Schoinberg's,  never  to  meddle  in  the  relation  of  military  matters.  He  said,  some  affected  to 
Mate  thost*  affairs  in  all  the  tenns  of  war,  in  which  they  committed  great  errors,  that  expos(‘d 
them  to  the  scorn  of  all  commanders,  who  must  despise  relations  that  pretend  to  an  exactness 
when  there  were  blunders  in  every  part  of  them. 

In  the  king's  death  the  ill  effect  of  extreme  violent  counsels  discovered  itself.  Ireton 
hope<l  that  by  this  all  men  concerned  in  it  would  become  irrcconcileable  to  monarchy, 
ind  would  act  as  desperate  men,  and  destroy  all  that  might  revenge  that  blood.  But  this 
had  a very  different  effect.  Something  of  the  same  nature  had  happened  in  lower  instances 
before : but  tlicy  were  not  the  wiser  for  it.  The  earl  of  Strafford's  death  made  all  his  former 
errors  be  forgotten : it  raised  his  character,  and  ca.st  a lasting  odium  on  that  way  of  pro- 
ceeding; whereas  he  had  sunk  in  his  credit  hy  any  cens\tre  lower  than  death,  and  had  Wn 
little  pitied,  if  not  thought  justly  punislied.  The  like  effect  followed  upon  Archbishop  Laud's 
death.  He  was  a learned,  a sincere  and  ztaluus  man,  regular  in  his  own  life,  and  humble  in 
his  private  deportment ; but  was  a hot,  indiscreet  man,  eagerly  pursuing  some  matters  that 
were  cither  very  inconsiderable  or  mischievous,  such  as  setting  the  cotninunion  tabic  by  the 
east  walls  of  churches,  bowing  to  it,  and  calling  it  the  altar,  the  9Uppn*Rsing  the  Walloons' 
privileges,  the  breaking  of  lectures,  the  encouniging  of  sports  on  the  Ix)rd's  day,  witli  some 
otlier  things  tliat  were  of  no  value : and  yet  all  tlie  zeal  and  heat  of  that  time  was  laid  out 
on  these.  His  severity  in  the  star-chamber  and  in  the  high  commission  court,  but  above 
all  Ills  violent  and  indiH'd  inexcusable  injustice  in  the  prosecution  of  bishop  Williams,  were 
such  visible  bicinislics,  timt  notliing  hut  the  putting  him  to  death  in  so  unjust  a manner  could 
have  raised  his  diaracter  ; which  indeed  it  did  to  a degree  of  setting  him  up  as  a pattern, 
and  tlie  establishing  all  his  notions  as  standards,  by  which  judgments  an*  to  lx*  made  of  men 
whether  they  are  true  to  the  chureli  or  not.  His  diary,  though  it  was  a base  thing  to  publish 
it,  re^iresents  him  as  an  abject  fawmer  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  as  a 8upc*rstitiou8 
n*gardrr  of  dreams;  Ids  defi  nce  of  himself,  written  Mitli  so  much  care  when  lie  was  in  the 
Tower,  is  a very  mean  pcrfonnance.  He  intended  in  that  to  make  an  aj>pcal  to  the  world. 
Ill  most  particulars  he  excuse's  liiinMf  by  this,  that  he  was  but  one  of  many,  who  either  m 
council,  Htar-chaml>er,  or  high  comniission,  voted  illegal  things.  No\>'  though  this  was  true, 
yet  a chief  minister,  and  one  in  high  favour,  determines  the  rest  so  much,  that  they  arc 
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generally  little  l>etter  than  machines  acted  by  him.  On  other  occasions  he  says,  the  thing 
was  proved  but  by  one  witness.  Now,  how  strong  soever  this  defence  may  be  in  law,  it  is 
of  no  force  in  an  appeal  to  the  world  ; for  if  a tiling  is  true,  it  is  no  matter  how  full  or  how 
defective  the  proof  is.  The  thing  that  gave  me  the  strongest  prejudice  against  him  in  that  book 
is,  that  after  ho  had  reen  the  ill  effects  of  his  violent  counsels,  and  had  been  so  long  shut  up, 
and  so  long  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed  in  the  hurry  of  passion,  in  the  exaltation 
of  his  prosperity,  he  docs  not  in  any  one  part  of  that  great  work  acknowledge  his  own  errors, 
nor  mix  in  it  any  wise  or  pious  reflections  on  the  ill  usage  he  met  with  or  the  unhappy  steps 
he  had  made ; so  that  while  hie  oncmics  did  really  magnify  him  by  their  inhuman  prosiTU- 
tion,  his  friends  Ucylin  and  Wharton  have  as  much  lessened  him,  the  one  by  writing  his  life, 
and  the  other  by  publishing  his  vindication  of  himself. 

But  the  n^coiling  of  cruel  counsels  on  the  authors  of  them  never  appeared  more  eminently 
ilian  in  the  death  of  king  Charles  the  first,  whose  serious  and  Christian  deportment  in  it 
made  all  his  former  errors  be  entirely  forgotten,  and  raised  a compassionate  regard  to  him, 
that  drew  a lasting  hatred  on  the  actors,  and  was  the  true  occasion  of  tlie  great  turn  of  tlxi 
nation  in  the  year  16G0.  This  was  much  heightened  by  the  publishing  of  his  book  called 
EtVuv  B<u74Xi«7.  which  was  universally  believed  to  be  his  ow'n : and  that  coming  out  soon  after 
his  death  had  the  greatest  run,  in  many  impn^ions,  that  any  book  has  had  in  our  age. 
Tliere  was  in  it  a nobleness  and  justness  of  thought  with  a greatness  of  style,  that  made  it  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  l>C8t'written  book  in  the  English  language : and  the  piety  of  the  prayers 
made  all  people  cry  out  against  the  murder  of  a prince,  who  thought  so  seriously  of  all  his 
affairs  in  his  secret  meditations  before  God.  I was  bred  up  with  a high  veneratiun  of  this 
book : and  I remenilx  r tlut,  when  I heard  how  some  denied  it  to  be  his,  1 asked  the  earl  of 
Lothian  about  it,  who  both  knew  the  king  very  well  and  loved  him  little : he  seemed  confix 
dent  it  was  his  own  work  ; for  he  said,  lie  had  hoard  him  say  a great  many  of  those  very 
periods  that  he  found  in  that  book.  Being  thus  confirmed  in  that  persuasion,  I was  nut  a 
little  surprised,  when  in  the  year  lfl73>  in  which  I bar  a great  share  of  favour  and  tree  con- 
versation with  the  then  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  the  second,  as  he  suffered  me 
to  talk  very  freely  to  him  about  matters  of  religion,  and  as  I was  urging  him  with  somewhat 
out  of  his  father's  l>ook,  he  told  me  that  book  was  not  of  his  father's  writing,  and  that  the 
letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  never  brought  to  him.  Ho  said.  Dr.  Gauden  wrote  it  • 
after  the  restoration  ho  brought  the  duke  of  ^merwt  and  the  earl  of  Southampton  botli  to 
the  king  and  to  liinisclf,  who  aflinned  that  they  knew  it  was  his  writing ; and  that  it  was 
carried  down  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  showed  the  king  during  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
who  read  it,  and  approved  of  it  as  containing  his  sense  of  things.  Upon  this  be  told  me,  that 
though  Sheldon  and  the  other  bishops  opposed  Gauden's  promotion  because  he  bad  taken 
the  covenant,  yet  the  merits  of  that  scr^'ice  carried  it  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  to  it.  Tlierc  has  been  a great  deal  of  disputing  about  this  book  : some  are  so  zealous 
for  maintaining  it  to  be  the  king’s,  that  they  iliink  a man  false  to  the  church  that  doubts  it 
to  be  his : yet  the  evidence  since  that  time  brought  to  the  contrar)'  has  been  so  strong,  that 
I must  leave  that  under  the  same  uncertainty  under  which  1 found  it.  Only  this  is  certain, 
that  Gauden  never  wrote  any  thing  >^*uli  tliat  force,  his  other  writings  being  such,  that  no 
man  from  a likeness  of  style  would  think  him  capable  of  writing  so  extraordinary  a book  as 
that  is*. 

• Of  ihe  effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  be  the  tion  to  which  do  po«iti»p  reply  c«n  be  hut  the  eet- 
“ Eikon  Ba*-ilike,*'  Burnet  jn’re*  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  dence  certainly  prrponderalea  in  furour  of  Dr.  Gauden’t 
aecount  A contemporary  itatcd  an  hi*  opinion  that  if  it  cUim  to  that  merit.  The  objection  that  the  earl  of 
Had  a]>|>eared  a few  wee!**  earlier,  the  regicide*  would  Ixtthiao  had  heard  the  king  exprcaa  the  same  reniiinent* 
not  hare  dared  to  conduct  Charlca  to  the  acaffold.  It  in  the  Mme  term*  that  are  in  that  celebrated  work, 
had  »uch  an  iiillucnce  in  winning  favour  to  the  royal  cau*e,  amount*  in  no  erideoce  (hat  he  wrote  it,  for  Dr.  Gauden 
that  Cromwell  cor.sidered  it  CMentiaily  necemary  that  an  may  bare  heard  the  aanie,  and  reciicnl  them  to  writing, 
answer  to  it  »honld  be  published.  He  selected  ^Iden  for  To  aay  that  the  doctor  never  wrote  any  other  work  equal 
the  execution  of  this  taak,  and  is  said  to  have  Applied  to  to  this  is  only  saying  what  may  bo  said  of  all  other 
him  personally,  and  by  their  mutual  friend*,  to  penuado  authors— all  of  them  hare  a masterpiece.  But  on  the 
him  to  the  undertaking.  Ho  unhesitatingly  declined,  other  hand.  Mr.  Tod«l  has  shown  a close  similarity  in  hi* 
^<1  the  r^Iy,  entitled,  **  Icunoclaslrs,**  was  evcotnally  style  and  modes  of  expression.  Giving  the*e  oUjcciions 
written  by  tho  poet  Milton.  (Memoir*  of  Soldcn,  .743.)  the  utmost  weight  to  which  they  can  bo  entitled  as  argu- 
XVho  was  the  author  of  the  **  Eikon  Basilike  is  a ques-  ments  from  probabilities,  they  yet  ore  nothing  compired  to 
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Upon  the  king’s  death  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  son  king,  and  sent  over  Sir  George  Win- 
cain,  that  married  my  great  aunt,  to  treat  with  him  while  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Jersey.  The 


the  direct  declaration  of  James  II.,  who  sart,  that  the 
duke  of  Soiiirract  and  the  carl  of  Southampton  brought 
Dr.  Gauden  to  him  aud  to  Chnrics  II.  for  piomotion,  on 
the  pround  that  ho  was  the  author;  the  carl  declaring 
that  he  took  the  manuscript  from  Dr.  Gauden  to  Charles  1 . 
for  his  approval,  which  he  gave*.  Mr.  Higgins,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  observes,  that  both  James  II.  and  Charles  II. 
authorised  the  book  to  be  published  in  editions  of  their 
father’s  works.  To  which  we  maj  rejoin  that,  as  they 
knew  it  contained  his  sentiments,  and  had  his  approval, 
they  might  do  so  without  any  immoral  concealment  of  the 
truth  ; the  concealment  was  for  no  ill  purpose  ; at  the 
worst  it  threw  a halo  of  merit  round  the  dead,  and  would 
assist  in  checking  the  recurrence  of  hasty  revolutions.  As 
the  subject  is  still  interesting,  relative  works  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  Mr.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Broughton,  having  within 
these  few  years  been  published,  this  note  may  be  lengthened 
to  lay  the  conflicting  evidence  collectively  before  the 
reader. 

The  direct  testimony  sustaining  the  claim  of  Dr.  Gau- 
den  is  as  follows; — Dr.  Walker,  in  his  “ Tnio  Account 
of  the  Author  of  a Book,  entitled  ‘ Eikon  Basilike,’  ” pub- 
lished in  1G.92,  states  that  he  knows  it  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  chapters,  contributed  by  Dr.  Duppa,  composed 
by  Dr.  Gauden ; he  says  that  the  latter  showed  him  the 
titles  of  several  of  the  chapters,  and  allowed  him  to  peruse 
and  pass  his  opinion  upon  the  appended  discourses.  That 
he  accom}>anied  the  author  to  Dr.  Dup|ia's  to  fetch  some 
of  the  manuscript  that  the  latter  had  been  allowed  to 
read;  and  that  Dr  Gauden  told  Dr.  Walker  that  Dr. 
Duppa  had  promised  to  write  two  chapters  (which  arc  the 
IGth  and  24th)  on  the  ordinance  against  the  Comnton 
Prayer  Book,  and  on  the  refusal  to  permit  the  king's 
chsplains  to  attend  him.  After  the  king’s  execution.  Dr. 
Walker  asked  Dr.  Gauden  whether  the  king  had  ever 
seen  the  book,  to  which  he  replied,  “ I know  it  certainly 
no  more  than  you,  but  I used  my  best  endeavours  that  he 
might,  fur  I delivered  a ropy  of  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, when  he  went  to  the  treaty  at  the  Ule  of  Wight, 
and  entreated  his  lordship,  if  he  could  obtain  any  private 
opportunity,  he  would  deliver  it  to  his  majesty,  and 
humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty’s  pleasure  concerning 
it.  But  the  violence  which  threatened  the  king  hastening 
so  fast,  he  ventured  to  print  it,  and  never  knew  what  was 
the  issue  of  sending  it.  For  when  the  thing  was  done,  ho 
judged  it  not  prudent  to  make  inquiry  about  it."  “ I 
cannot  positively  and  certainly  say,  that  the  king  (Charles 
li.)  knew  1 wrote  it,  because  he  was  never  pleased  to  take 
express  notice  of  it  to  mo.  But  I Uike  it  for  granted  he 
doth,  for  I am  sure  the  duke  of  York  doth,  for  he  hath 
spoken  of  it  to  me,  and  owned  it  as  a seasmablc  and 
acceptahlc  service.'*  Dr.  Walker  odds,  that  the  wife  and 
son  of  Dr.  Gauden,  and  Mr.  CJifford,  who,  he  believes, 
wrote  the  copy  sent  to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
always  spoke  of  it  as  l>eing  his  com|Hisition.  lautly,  the  doc- 
tor says,  that  he  was  the  agent  employed  to  get  the  con- 
cluding p.xrtof  the  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roy- 
sion,  the  printer,  to  prevent  the  latter  knowing  the  author. 

In  16H<>,  when  Mr. Mi.lington  sold  by  auction  the  library 
of  the  carl  of  Auglesca,  among  other  books  disposed  of  w~.is 
a copy  of  the  “ Kikon  Ra.silike,"  in  which  the  carl  had 
written,  “ King  Charles  the  Second  and  the  duke  of  York 
did  both  (in  the  last  sessions  of  ixirliament,  167A,  when  1 
showed  them  in  the  Loids’  house  the  written  copy  of  this 
iKvik,  wherein  are  some  corrections  and  nlteniiions,  written 


* .Mrs.  Gauden  and  others  say  it  was  the  Marquis  of 
llertfurd. 


with  the  laio  king  Cliarlcs  the  first’s  own  hand)  assure 
me  that  this  was  none  of  the  said  king's  compiling,  but 
made  by  Dr.  Gauden,  which  I here  insert  for  the  unde- 
ceiving others  in  this  point,  by  attesting  under  my 
hand." — " Anolesey."  (Dr.  Walker't  True  Account, 
2nd  ed.) 

When  Mrs.  Gauden  died  she  left  the  family  papers  to 
nor  son  John,  and  from  him  they  came  to  his  brother 
Charles.  The  sister  of  the  latter's  wife  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Arthur  .North,  a very  respectable  merchant,  living  in 
1G99  on  Toner  Hill,  and  into  his  possession  they  even- 
tually came  as  manager  of  his  sister-in-law’s  affairs.  They 
contained  further  testimony  that  Dr.  Gauden  was  the 
author  of  the  “ Kikon  Builike.”  1st.  There  was  a 
narrative  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  bishop’s  widow  posi- 
tivclv  asserting  it  as  the  truth.  She  says  that  when  her 
husband  had  written  it  he  showed  it  to  Ixrrd  Capel,  who 
recommended  it  to  be  shown  to  the  king;  to  effect  this 
the  bishop  applied  to  the  m.nrquis  of  Hertford,  who 
reported  that  bishop  Duppa  having  read  part  of  the  work 
to  the  king,  the  latter  much  ajiproved  of  it,  but  wished 
the  title  to  be  altered  ; but  what  became  of  the  manu- 
script the  marquis  could  not  tell.  Dr.  Gauden  accord- 
ing to  his  widow,  afterwanls  added  the  Kssay  on  his 
Majesty  bring  denied  the  attendance  of  his  chaplain;*,  and 
the  Meditation  upon  Death.  The  bishop  employc  l Mr. 
Simmonds  to  convey  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Koyston,  the 
printer,  who  never  knew  that  the  king  was  not  the 
author.  With  many  other  particulars,  Mrs.  Gauden  adds 
that  Charles  the  Second  vras  equally  unacquainted  with 
the  real  author  tintil  her  husband  told  him. 

2ndly,  there  were  among  the  same  papers  a letter 
from  secretary  Nicholas  to  Dr  Gauden ; a copy  of  one 
from  the  latter  to  lord-chancellor  Clarendon  ; another 
from  him  to  the  duke  of  York  ; and  a letter  from  Claien- 
don  to  Dr.  Gauden,  all  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and 
adding,  in  various  deirrees,  attestation  to  the  doctor  s being 
the  re.al  author. — {Toland’s  Amyntor.) 

In  testimony  that  Charles  the  first  wot  the  actual 
author  of  the  work,  we  h.avc  thc*following  narrative 
That  among  the  Nasehy  papers  there  was  a eopy  of  the 
leon  Basilike,  and  that  major  Huntingdon,  by  the  per- 
mission of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  restored  it  to  the  king 
when  he  was  at  Ilainptnii  Court;  but  major  Huntingdon 
told  Dr.  Walker  that  whatever  papers  he  saw  in  the  king’s 
possession  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  their  contents.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Faiifiix  did  not  Mnd  up  the  whole  of  the 
Naseby  papers  to  the  parliament.  But  it  must  not  be 
omitted  to  be  stated  that  sir  William  Dugdale  relat-s 
that  major  Huntingdon  told  him  very  particularly  that 
the  book  was  bound  in  white  vellum,  and  that  though  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  were  in  the  writing  of  sir  Edward 
Walker,  corrected  and  interlined  by  the  king,  yet  the 
prayers  were  entirely  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  latter. 

-{Dui/dalrt  Short  View  of  the  late  Trouble.) 

Mr.  I.K-vet.  a page  of  the  back  stairs,  atteste*!  |>ositively 
that  he  had  seen  the  book  at  the  Ulc  of  Wight,  and  hod 
often  observed  his  majesty  writing  his  royal  rcsentmenta 
of  the  bold  and  insolent  behaviour  of  the  soldiers."  This 
is  direct  evidence,  but  there  are  no  such  reflections  in  the 
*'  Kikon  B.isilike.’’ 

Mr.  Hoy  Sion  aflimied  that  he  had  his  onlers  from  the 
king  to  print  the  work,  to  make  alterations,  Ac.  But  this 
docs  not  contridict  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Gauden,  Ac., 
for  they  state  that  the  printer  never  knew  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Barry  declared  that  sir  William  Morion  told  him 
that  the  king  unco  gave  him  a sheet  of  paper  on  which  to 
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kinj;  ontert'd  into  a nogociation  with  them,  and  Rent  him  back  with  general  nMnirancre  of 
cim^i  uting  to  every  reoRonalile  projnjeition  that  they  should  send  Iiim.  lie  named  the  Ilagito 
tor  the  )))ace  of  treaty,  he  In'ing  to  gt»  thitlier  in  a few  days.  So  the  Scots  t»i  ut  over  commis- 
sioners, the  cliief  of  wliom  were  the  earls  of  C.assiHs  ami  Lothian  ; the  former  of  these  was  my 
first  wife's  fatlier, a man  of  great  virtue  and  of  a considerable  degr<*e  of  good  understanding: 
lie  was  so  situ.*ere,  that  he  would  sufier  no  man  to  take  his  words  in  any  other  simse  than  as 
lie  im^nt  tlieni : he  adhered  firmly  to  his  instnietions,  !>wt  with  so  much  candour,  that  king 
Charles  retained  very  kind  impressions  of  it  to  his  life’s  end.  The  man  then  in  the  greatest 
favour  with  the  king  was  the  duke  of  Ihiekingham : he  was  wholly  turned  to  mirth  and 
pleasure : he  had  tlie  art  of  turning  persons  or  things  into  ndieulc  beyond  any  man  of  the 
age:  he  posscMed  tlie  yonng  king  with  very  ill  prineiples,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality, 
and  with  a very  mean  o]iinion  of  his  father,  whosi*  stifiness  was  witli  him  a frequent  subject 
of  raillery,  lie  prevailed  with  the  king  to  enter  into  a treaty  witli  the  Scots,  though  that 
w’iis  vehcinenily  op|Kis4‘d  by  almost  all  the  rest  that  were  about  him,  who  presse'd  him  to 
aiUiere  steadily  to  his  father's  maxims  and  example  * 


writr  a tle«jK\'rh,  liavinjj  a piwwgc  previoiitly  wriuen  upon 
it,  Om!  i»  in  titc  Kikon  B.i»iiikc.  Thi^  uiu  reiui  br  him 
in  the  Ioiitt  of  the  war,  ami  was  iimnrtliatri^  rvliinml  bf 
him  to  dx'  king ; vet  when  he  wm  an  old  mau.  he  could 
repeat  the  very  words.  A witness  uuy  shew  too  good 
a D»emory. 

The  willow  of  Mr.  Simmonds  sttesteil  that  she  saw 
Some  of  the  mamisrript  of  the  Kikon  Ba»ilike  in  (he  pos- 
irssioit  of  her  hnsbaixl ; ami  he  told  her  that  it  wut  written 
by  the  king.  This  is  very  weak  cvulmcr,  Irecausc  no  man 
being  etnpioyt’d  to  sustain  that  deception,  would  say  other- 
wise if  intt-rrogaled. 

A .Mr.  .\l!en  toW  Mr.  I.c  Pla,  who  informed  TV.  Oood- 
all  that  Dr.  Ganden  told  him  that  he  bail  borrowed  tlie 
book,  and  that  he.  Allen,  ut  up  with  him  all  one  night 
whilst  he  copied  it.  Granting  this  to  be  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Dr.  Gaiiden  might  ra'.ionally  nuke  such  a represen- 
tation to  prrsri  ve  the  secret.  I shall  not  proceed  to  detail 
the  serondary  evidence,  the  comparison  of  Dr.  Ganden*t 
stvie  and  language  enniained  in  his  arknowlctlgcd  works 
with  that  in  the  “ Kikon  Rnsilike  the  testimony  of  the 
Marfjiiis  of  Hertford,  of  James  the  Second,  Charles  the 
Serond.  dec.,  nor  vet  to  estimate  at  length  the  enmpamtive 
weight  of  coiifticting  testimonr,  but  wlmcvcr  will  do  so.  as 
I have  done  by  perusing  the  chief  works  that  might  have 
been  piiblislirtl  ii|tnn  the  subject,  will,  perhaps  be  siiuilarly 
eonvincc<l  that  the  pir^wndemnce  of  testimony  and  of 
irgmncnt  ts  most  dccidnlly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gamlcn.  Ho 
clear  does  it  apiwar  to  w.c,  that  I conshlrr  tlicre  would 
Dot  be  a doubt  on  the  mind  of  a jury  to  whom  it  might  be 

submitted it  is,  in  fart,  clear  deiisive  evidence,  met  prin- 

ciiully  bv  that  which  is  hearsay.  It  is  true  that,  in  tlie 
former  there  an*  some  diw-repanrics,  but  they  are  such  as 
wnHnn  rather  than  shake  the  combined  tcsiiinony,  for  it 
is  conclusive  that  there  was  no  collusion  among  the  wit- 
Dcsscs,  that  they  were  not  tlie  mere  repeaters  nf  a pro- 
paretl  story.  The  variations  amount  to  no  more  than  will 
be  found  in  all  human  testimony,  substantial  truth  with 
rirrumstaiitial  variety.  Those  who  wish  to  ex^imine  fur 
themselves  may  read  the  following  works 

For  CHARI.KS. 

BihwcII's  life  of  Berwick. 

Wagstaffr’s  Vindication  of  Cbartes. 

Sir  W.  Duplnlc’t  Short  Aecount. 

Wonitworlh’s  l,etters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cootciburv'. 
Nkholl’s  IJfc  ofBowycr. 

Burton  on  the  grnuii'rness  of  Clarendon*!  History. 
Young's  **  Several  Evidences  concerning  (ho  author  of 
Fikoo  baailike.** 


Pon  GAUDKN. 

Walker's  TnieArrount  of  the  Author  of  Eikon  Dasilike. 
Toland's  life  of  Milton  and  Awynton. 

Broughton's  f.etter  touching  the  (^ucsiioo,  Who  was  the 
Aiitho  of  Icon  Ra»ilike  ? 

Tofld’a  Bishop  Gauden  the  Author. 

The  claim  and  evidmers  of  Bishop  Ofluden.  being  (he 
author  of  the  Kikon  lUsilike,  were  first  piibiiobt-d  by  Mr. 
Ktlinund  Ludlow,  in  an  essay  entitled  ^ Truth  brought 
to  Light."  This  appeared  in  the  year  IGD3. 

Bishop  Kennett  in  his  Register  and  Chronicle  vainly 
endeavours  to  reeorvcile  the  conflicting  evidence  by  tii{^ 
posing  that  the  king's  MSS.  bring  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Svmonds  for  publication,  the  hitter,  when  pmaued  by 
the  Cromwell  paiiy,  pul  them  Into  the  custoily  of  Dr. 
Gauden,  who  finully,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Dupiw.  enlarged 
and  )urp.ared  the  work  for  the  press,  os  it  finally  ap|ieared. 
— ( Keiineti's  Register  and  Chronicle,  77 4,  642.) 

* This  George  Villirrt,  Duke  of  Burkingham,  vms  the 
son  nf  him  who  dicil  by  the  knife  of  Kehun  t a death 
whirh,  if  justifiable,  he  merited  even  more  than  Ins  father. 
A more  unprincipled  profligate  never  existed.  He  killed 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbiiry  in  a duel,  and  passed  the  night 
srith  the  duchess  in  the  shirt  stained  by  her  husband*s 
blo<xl ! In  his  resentments  no  course  was  loo  desperate; 
he  caballed  to  subvert  the  government  when  dissatisfied 
with  the  court  • and  hired  Blood  to  seiie  the  duke  of 
Ormond  with  whom  he  was  in  enmity.  He  was  Protean 
in  his  rhanrter— he  was  an  alchvmisi — a rnusician — a 
poet — a statesman — a wit — a dramatist — a mimic — this 
last  qualifir.ition  aided  him  tc  conduct  hiuisclf  with  the 
consummate  hypocrisy  for  which  he  was  celebrated. 
Clarendon  gives  him  the  character  with  which  Burnet 
agrees.  Thai  nobleman  in  his  autobiography  says.  **  That 
Buckingham  had  a mortal  hatred  with  (he  I.,a«ly  Castle- 
mainr,  and  when  in  the  king's  displraiure,  which  he  fre- 
quently was,  be  forbore  going  to  the  court,  and  revenged 
bitnserf  upon  it  bv  all  the  merry  tales  he  could  tell  of 
what  vrns  done  there.  It  cannot  be  imsgioed,  considering 
the  loose  life  he  lc«l,a  life  more  by  night  than  by  day,  in 
all  the  liberties  that  nature  couM  derire  or  wit  invent, 
how  great  an  influctice  he  ha<l  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. His  quality  and  comlcscensiona,  the  pleasantness 
of  his  humour  and  conversation,  the  extravagance  and 
aharpness  of  hts  wit,  unrestraiiieil  by  any  mnOeaty  or 
religion,  drew  persons  of  sU  affeetjons  and  inclinniioiis  to 
like  his  company,  and  to  believe  that  the  levities  and 
vanities  would  be  wrought  off  hy  age."  In  this  experta- 
lion  they  were  mistaken,  his  libertinism  was  silhcml  to 
until  l.is  death.  He  died  miKraWy.sgrd  sixty,  of  a fever 
D 
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^Yhen  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  William  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  louder* 
dale,  who  had  left  Scotland,  entered  into  a great  measure  of  favour  and  confidence  with  him. 
The  marquis  of  Montrose  came  likewise  to  him,  and  undertook  if  he  would  follow  his  conn- 
aela  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdoms  by  main  force : but  when  the  king  di'sired  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  examine  the  methods  which  he  proposed,  ho  entertained  him  with  a recital  of  his 
own  performances  and  of  the  credit  he  was  in  among  the  people  ; and  said,  the  whole  nation 
would  rise  if  ho  went  over,  though  accompanied  only  ^vith  a page.  He  desired  of  the  king 
nothing  but  power  to  act  in  his  name,  with  a supply  in  money,  and  a letter  reooinmending 
him  to  the  king  of  Denmark  for  a ship  to  carry  him  over,  and  for  such  arms  as  he  could 
spare.  With  tiiat  the  king  gave  him  the  garter.  He  got  first  to  Orkney,  and  from  thence 
into  the  highlands  of  Scotland ; but  could  perform  nothing  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  At 
last  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  those  to  whom  he  trusted  himself,  Mackloud  of  Assin,  and 
was  brought  over  a prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  carried  through  the  streets  with  all  the 
infamy  that  brutal  men  could  contrive : and  in  a fow  days  he  was  hanged  on  a very  high 
gibbet : and  his  head  and  quarters  were  set  up  in  divers  places  of  the  kingdom.  His 
Ix'liaviour  under  all  that  barbarous  usage  was  as  great  and  firm  to  the  last,  looking  on  all 
that  was  done  to  him  with  a noble  scorn,  as  the  fury  of  his  enemies  was  black  and  universally 
detested.  Tliis  cnielty  raised  a horror  in  all  sober  people  against  Uiosc  who  could  insult  over 
such  a man  in  misfortunes.  The  triumphs  that  the  preachers  made  on  this  occasion  rendered 
them  odious,  and  made  lord  Montrose  to  be  both  more  pitied  and  lamented,  than  otherwise 
he  could  have  been*.  This  happened  while  the  Scotch  commissioners  were  treating  with  the 


brought  on  hj  vioirnt  excrcitr,  in  tn  obscure  houte  at 
Kirby  Mooi>i<ic,  in  Yorkshire.  This  «'as  in  1607-  ^Hii 
wii,"  CUrebdon  says.  “ was  exercised  with  most  licence 
against  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  court  of  these  but 
few  sallies  remain  oo  record ; but  that  which  he  e.xcrrised 
against  the  stage  in  his  **  Rrheartal,**  still  obtains  applause. 

Dryden  hss  recorded  bis  character,  and  Pope  his  death- 
bed, in  some  of  tbrir  sererest  satires.  The  duke  had 
Miirtscd  the  former  as  Bsyes"  in  his  farce  of  The 
Rehearsal  ;**  and  in  return  Dryden  thus  describes  bim 
as  Zimi  in  Absalom  and  Acbitopliel.**— 

**  A man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wron^  ; 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 

But  in  tbe  coarse  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon  ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinkirtg. 
Besides  ten  tbonsand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

• • • 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art: 

Nothing  went  unrewarded,  but  deMrt; 

B^gar'd  by  fouls,  whom  still  he  found  too  late  ; 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  bis  estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  Court ; then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  berefi, 

He  left  not  fiction,  but  of  that  was  left." 

Pope,  in  his  ” Epistle  to  Lord  Dsthurst,**  thus  strikingly 
sketches  the  concluding  setue  of  this  prufiigate's  life. 

“ In  tbe  vrorst  ion’s  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  flours  of  piaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 

Ou  once  a flock-bed,  but  re;nir'd  witli  strew, 

With  tape.ty'd  curtains.  iH-vcr  iticuit  to  draw. 

The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  uwdry  jcilow  strove  with  dirty  red. 

(jrrtit  Villicra  lica—Alas!  how  chang'd  from  liim. 

That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whiiu  ! 

Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove 
The  bowrr  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 

Or  just  as  guy,  at  council,  in  a ring 
Of  luuuick’d  statesmen,  aud  tltcir  merry  Liug. 


No  wit  to  flitter,  left  of  all  his  store  t 

No  fool  to  laugh  St,  which  he  valued  move. 

There,  victor  o(  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

' And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends.** 

* James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  that  add  lustre  to  our  national  history. 
Granting  that  he  relied  too  much  upon  his  influence  with 
his  countrymen,  yet  this  detracts  nothing  trom  the  merit 
of  his  emirege — for  it  is  a merit  to  he  morally  courageous. 
He  believed  it  to  be  for  the  intirett  of  bis  sovereign 
to  engage  in  the  two  Scottish  expeditions,  of  which  he 
appenred  si  tbe  letdrr  ; otwl  he  obeyed  tbr  diclstes  of  duty 
against  such  fearful  odds,  as  have  but  lew  if  any  parallels 
in  history.  Clarendon,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  the 
most  friendly  footing,  speaks  of  him  highly  and  Justly. 
**  Montrose  was  in  Ids  nature  fearless  of  danger,  and  never 
declined  any  enter])risc  for  the  difficulty  of  going  through 
with  it,  but  exceedingly  affected  those  which  seemed  des- 
perate to  other  men,  and  did  believe  somewhat  to  be  in 
himself  above  other  men,  which  made  him  live  more  easily 
towai-ds  those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be.  inferior  to 
him  (towards  whom  he  exercised  wonderful  civility  and 
generosity)  than  with  his  superiors  or  equals.  He  was 
naturally  jealous,  and  suspect^  those  who  did  not  eonrur 
with  him  in  the  way,  not  to  mean  so  well  as  he.  He  was 
not  without  vanity,  but  his  virtues  were  much  superior, 
and  be  well  deserved  to  have  bis  memory  preserved  and 
celebrated  among  the  most  illustrious  persons  nf  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.*'— (Hitt,  of  Rebellion,  Hi.  275,  fol.  ed.) 

Tbe  name  of  bis  betrayer,  his  treacherous  acquointaiiro 
and  professed  friend,  Lor^  Assin  or  Aston,  deserves  to  b« 
held  as  eternally  infamous  Montrose  dio«l  as  might  be 
anticiputed,  with  counge  and  magnanimity^  professing  his 
loyalty  and  piety.  To  detail  the  rtreurastanres  of  his 
execution  would  be  revolting.  One  particular,  however, 
requires  exp.anation.  Clarendon  says  that  just  before  tbe 
temtinaiioD  of  his  sufferingi,  “ the  bangnisn  brought  the 
book  that  Usd  been  publiabed  of  his  heroic  actions,  whilst 
he  had  commanded  m that  kingdom,  which  book  was  tied 
in  a snuill  cord  that  was  put  about  his  ueck.  Tlie  msrqiiis 
smiled  at  this  new  instance  of  their  malice,  snd  thanked 
tbem  for  it,  saying  ' be  was  pleased  that  it  *hou)d  be 
there;  and  was  prouder  of  wearing  it  than  e^cr  he  bad 
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King  at  tlie  Hague,  Tl»e  violent  party  in  Scotland  were  for  breaking  off  tlie  treaty  upon  it, 
though  bv  the  date  of  lord  Montroee's  conirois.«ion  it  appearetl  to  have  b<*en  granted  before 
the  treaty  was  begun  : but  it  waij  carried  not  to  r«*call  their  commissioners : nor  could  the 
king  on  tlie  other  hand  be  prevailed  on  by  his  own  court  to  wnd  them  away,  upon  this 
cnielty  to  a man  who  had  acti*d  by  his  commission,  and  yet  was  so  uwd.  The  treaty  was 
quickly  concluded:  the  king  was  in  no  condition  to  struggle  with  them,  but  yielded  to  all 
their  demands,  of  taking  the  covenant,  and  suffering  none  to  bt»  about  him  but  such  as  took 
it.  He  sailed  home  to  Scotland  witli  some  Dut<  h men  of  war,  with  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
furnished  him,  with  all  the  stock  of  money  and  arms  that  his  credit  could  raise.  That  indeed 
would  not  have  been  very  great,  if  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  joined  his  own  to  it.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  I,aud<'rdalc  were  suffered  to  go  home  with  him : hut  s<x)n 
after  his  landing  an  ord«'r  came  to  put  them  from  him.  The  king  complained  of  this : but 
Duke  Hamilton  at  parting  tohl  him,  he  must  prepare  for  things  of  a harder  digestion : ho 
s:iid,  at  present  he  could  do  him  no  service : the  marquis  of  Argylo  was  then  in  absolute 
credit : tliereforc  be  desired  that  ho  would  study  to  gain  him,  and  give  him  no  cause  of 
jealousy  on  his  account.  Tliis  king  Charles  told  me  hitmsdr,  as  a part  of  duke  Hamilton's 
character.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  took  all  the  ways  possible  to  gain  lord  Argylc  and  the 
ministers:  only  his  diHoolute  course  of  life  was  excessive  seand.alou8;  which  to  their  great 
reprt)ach  they  connived  at,  because  he  advijM*d  the  king  to  put  himself  wholly  into  their 
hands.  The  king  wrought  himself  into  as  grave  a deportment  as  he  could : ho  heard  many 
prayers  and  sermons,  some  of  a great  lengtli.  I reniemlx*r  in  one  fast  day  there  were  six 
sermons  pit'aclied  without  intermission.  I was  there  myself,  and  not  a little  weary  of  so 
tedious  a service.  The  king  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  Sundays  : and 
if  at  any  time  there  had  lun  n any  gaiety  at  court,  such  as  dancing  or  jdaying  at  cards,  be  was 
severely  reproved  for  it.  This  was  managed  with  so  much  rigour,  and  so  little  discretion, 
that  it  contributed  not  a little  to  beget  in  him  an  aversion  to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion. 
All  that  had  acted  on  his  father's  side  were  ordered  to  kwp  at  a great  distance  from  him, 
and  l>ecausc  the  common  people  showed  some  affection  to  the  king,  the  crow'ds  that  pressed 
to  sec  liim  were  also  kept  off  from  coming  about  him.  Cromwell  w'as  not  idle ; but  st^eing 
the  Scots  were  calling  home  their  king,  and  knowing  that  from  thence  he  might  expect  an 
invasion  into  England,  he  resolved  to  prevent  them,  and  so  marched  into  Scotland  with  his 
army.  The  Scots  brought  together  a very  good  army  : the  king  was  suffered  to  come  oneo 
to  see  it,  but  not  to  stay  in  it ; for  they  were  afraid  he  might  gain  too  much  upon  the  soldiers ; 
so  he  was  sent  away. 

The  army  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  that  ever  Scotland  had  brought  together  ; but  it  was 
ill  commanded  : for  all  that  had  ma<lc  defection  from  their  cause,  or  that  were  thought  indif- 
ferent as  to  either  side,  which  they  called  detestable  neutrality,  were  put  out  of  commission. 
The  preachers  thought  it  an  army  of  saints,  and  seemed  well  assured  of  success.  Tlicy  drew 
near  Cromwell,  who  being  pressed  by  them  retired  towards  Dunbar,  where  his  ships  and 
provisions  lay.  The  Scots  followed  him,  and  were  posted  on  a liill  about  a mile  from  thence, 
where  there  was  no  attacking  them.  Cromwell  was  tlien  in  gr<‘at  distress,  and  looked  on 
himself  as  undone.  There  was  no  marching  towards  Berwick,  the  ground  was  too  narrow  ; 
nor  could  he  come  back  into  the  country  without  being  separated  from  his  ships,  and  starving 
his  army.  The  least  evil  seemed  to  be  to  kill  bis  horses,  and  put  his  army  on  board,  and  sail 
bark  to  Newcastle ; which,  in  the  disposition  that  England  w'as  in  at  tliat  time,  would  have 
been  all  their  destruction,  for  it  would  have  occasioned  an  universal  insurrection  for  the  king. 
They  had  not  above  thriH:  days'  forage  for  their  horses.  So  Cromwell  called  his  officers  to  a 
day  of  seeking  the  Lord,  in  their  style.  He  loved  to  talk  much  of  that  matter  all  his  life 
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lonj;  afterwards  : lie  said,  he  felt  such  an  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer,  and  such  q«i<*t  upon 
it,  that  he  ba<le  all  about  him  take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them,  and  would  appear 
for  them.  AfUr  j>rayer  they  walked  in  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's  gardens  that  lay  under  the 
hill  : and  by  prospective  glasses  they  discerned  a great  motion  in  the  Scottish  camp : U]>on 
which  Cromwell  said,  “ God  is  delivering  them  into  our  hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us." 
I^esley  was  in  the  chief  command  ; but  he  had  a committee  of  the  states  to  give  him  his 
onlers,  among  whom  Waristoun  was  one.  These  were  weary  of  lying  in  the  fields,  and  thought 
that  Ix-sley  made  not  haste  enough  to  destroy  those  sectaries  ; for  so  they  came  to  call  them, 
lie  told  them,  by  lying  there  all  was  sure ; but  that  by  engaging  in  action  with  gallant 
aikl  desperate  men  all  might  be  lost : yet  they  still  called  on  him  to  fall  on.  Many  have 
thought  that  all  this  was  treachery  done  on  design  to  deliver  up  our  army  to  Cromw'cll ; some 
laying  it  upon  Le  sley,  and  others  upon  my  uncle.  I am  persuaded  there  was  no  treachery 
in  it:  only  Waristoun  was  too  hot,  and  I^sley  was  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily  to  their 
liumuurs,  winch  ho  ought  not  to  have  done.  Tlicy  wen*  all  the  night  employed  in  roming 
down  the  hill ; and  in  the  morning,  before  they  were  put  in  order,  Cromvrcll  fell  upon  them. 
Two  regiments  stixid  their  ground,  and  were  almost  all  killed  in  their  ranks:  the  rest  did 
Ain  in  a most  shameful  manner : so  that  both  their  artillery  and  baggage  were  lost,  and  with 
these  a great  many  prisoners  were  taken,  some  thousands  in  all  *.  Cromwell  upon  this 
advanced  to  Edinburgh, wliere  he  was  received  without  any  opposition:  and  the  castle  that 
might  have  made  a long  resistance  did  capitulate.  So  all  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  camo 
«nder  contribution  to  Cromwell.  Stirling  was  the  advanced  garrison  on  the  king's  side. 
He  himsedf  retired  to  St.  Johnstoun.  A parliament  was  called  that  sat  for  some  time  at 
Stirling,  and  for  some  time  at  St.  Johnstoun,  in  which  a full  indemnity  was  passt‘d,  not  in 
the  language  of  a pardon  but  of  an  act  of  approbation : only  all  that  joined  with  Cromwell 
were  declared  traitors.  But  now  the  way  of  raising  a new  army  was  to  be  thought  on. 

A qiu‘stion  had  Wen  proposed  botli  to  tlie  committee  of  slates  and  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  kirk,  whether  in  this  extremity  those  who  had  mode  defection,  or  had  been  hitherto  too 
backward  in  the  work,  might  not  upon  the  profession  of  their  repentance  be  received  into 
public  trust,  and  admitted  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  To  this  answers  were 
distinctly  given  by  two  resolutions : the  one  was,  that  they  ought  to  bo  admitted  to  make 
profession  of  their  repentance : and  the  other  was,  that  after  such  professions  made  they  might 
be  received  to  defend  and  sc?rve  their  country. 

Upon  this  a great  division  followed  in  tlic  kirk  : those  who  adhered  to  these  resolutions 
were  called  the  PuUic  Resolutionen : but  against  these  some  of  those  bodies  protested,  and 
they,  together  with  those  who  adhered  to  them,  were  called  the  Protestort.  On  the  one 
band  it  was  said,  that  every  government  might  call  out  all  that  were  under  its  protection  to 


• Cmrawrll.  in  hi*  IcUrr  »nnouncinjf  the  victoiy.  con. 
fciuc*  that,  prcrioii*  to  the  rn;.'H);cnicnt,  the  Scotch  had 
«Tery  advantiee.  In  number*  they  were  2'-,000,  op|Hwed 
to  only  1I,(K)0  Fngtish,  and  they  had  **  ffatliered  towani* 
the  hilU,  having  in  ibia  posture  a great  advantage." 
” The  enemy'*  won!  wm  ‘ The  Cot^natti*  our*  ‘ The 
Lf'td  of  Before  our  f«>oi  could  come  up,  the 

eiicniy  ma<le  a g:dlant  miitance,  and  there  wa*  a very  hut 
disptite  at  awortl't  point  between  our  horse  and  their*. 
Our  first  fi»ot,  after  they  had  di»cliai'gi*il  their  du  y,  being 
overpowered  by  the  enemy,  received  *omc  repulse,  which 
they  *oon  rect>vcred  : but  my  own  repioienl  did  come  sca- 
aoiiahly  in  ; and,  at  the  push  of  pike,  did  repel  the  *toiltc«t 
regiment  the  enemy  liad  there,  merely  with  ttic  courage 
the  I.<orJ  wa*  pleaacd  to  give,  which  proveil  a great  amaze- 
ment to  the  residue  of  their  foot.  Thi*  being  the  first 
action  between  the  fool,  the  horse,  in  the  mean  time,  did, 
with  a great  deal  of  courage  and  spirit,  bent  bark  all  oppo. 
■ition,  charging  through  the  biuiies  of  the  enemy’*  homo 
and  fmit ; who  were,  after  the  first  rrpulic  given,  maile, 
by  the  I»rd  of  HotU,  a*  stubble  to  their  swords."  About 
llbOO  were  slain,  nearly  10,000  taken  prisoners,  all  the 
baggage,  30  cannon,  I<5,000  aro:*,aad  200  colour*.  Titc 


Knglish  army  lost  about  20  men.  The  slaughter  was  m 
rout  and  pursuit  over  eight  nnles.  Cromwell  conclude* 
with  a great  abuudanre  of  misplaced  religious  reflerlion*. 
.—  (Parliament  History,  xix.  346,  &c. ) Clarendon  gives 
a similar  relation,  adding  that  **  the  foot  depended  much 
upon  their  preacher*,  who  preached,  and  prayed,  and 
aMuired  them  of  victory  till  the  Knglish  were  upon  (hem  ; 
and  some  of  them  were  knocked  on  the  head  whilst  they 
wrere  promising  the  victory."  It  would  never  be  believed 
that  the  anny,  so  dreatlfully  cut  to  pieces,  was  fighting  to 
place  Charles  the  So-ond  on  the  Engltsh  throne,  if  Claren- 
don's description  of  its  destruction  alone  recorded  the 
event.  He  very  calmly  olwervc*,  **  Never  victory  was 
attended  with  leu  lainentationa— fAe/rinp  was  glad  of  tf, 
as  the  grealett  happiness  that  could  befal  Aim,  in  the 
|o«i  of  so  strong  a bchly  of  his  enemies,  who,  if  they  should 
have  prevailed,  his  majesty  did  believe  they  would  have 
shut  him  up  in  a prison  the  next  day;  which  had  been 
only  a stricter  confinement  than  he  suffered  already:  fur 
the  lord  Lorn  being  capuin  of  his  guani,  had  so  watchful 
a care  of  him  both  night  and  day,  that  his  majesty  could 
not  go  any  whither  without  bis  leave."o-(//isf.  o/  Rebel- 
/io  r^  iii,  294,  foL  rd.) 
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it9  dofonco : this  scemrd  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations : and,  if  men  had  hc'cn 
misled,  it  was  a strange  cruelty  to  deny  room  for  repentance  ; this  was  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  God  and  to  the  Gospel,  and  was  a likely  mean  to  drive  them  to  despair : theref»)re  after 
two  years'  time  it  seemed  reasonable  to  allow  them  to  serve  according  to  their  birthright  in 
parliament,  or  in  other  hereditary  offices,  or  in  the  army ; from  all  which  they  had  been 
excluded  by  an  act  made  in  the  year  KM9,  which  ranged  them  in  diffi  rent  classes,  and  was 
from  thence  called  “ the  act  of  classes."  But  the  Protestors  objected  against  all  this,  that 
to  take  in  men  of  known  enmity  to  the  cause  was  a sort  of  betraying  it,  because  it  was  the 
putting  it  in  their  power  to  bt'tray  it;  that  to  admit  them  into  a ]>rof(^ion  of  n‘pentanco 
was  a profanation,  and  a mocking  of  God : it  was  visible,  they  were  willing  to  comply  with 
these  terms,  though  against  their  conscience,  only  to  get  into  the  army : nor  could  they 
expect  a blessing  from  God  on  an  army  so  constituted.  And  as  to  this  particular  they  had 
great  advantage  ; for  this  mock  penitence  was  indeed  a matter  of  great  scandal.  When  these 
resolutions  were  passed  with  this  protestation,  a great  many  of  the  five  western  counties, 
Clydt*sdale,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Galloway  and  Niths<lale,  met,  and  formed  an  association  apart, 
both  against  the  army  of  sectaries,  and  against  this  new  deft'ction  in  the  kirk  party.  They 
drew  a remonstrance  i^^inst  all  the  proceedings  in  the  treaty  with  the  king,  when,  as  they 
said,  it  was  visible  by  the  commission  he  granted  to  Montrose,  that  his  heart  was  not  sincere: 
and  they  were  also  against  the  tendering  him  the  covenant,  when  they  had  reason  to  believe 
he  took  it  not  with  a resolution  to  maintain  it,  sinc'c  bis  whole  dc)>ortment  and  private'  con> 
versation  showed  a secret  enmity  to  the  work  of  God : and,  after  an  invidious  enumeration 
of  many  particulars,  they  imputed  the  shameful  defeat  at  Dunbar  to  their  prevaricating  in 
these  things ; and  concluded  with  a desire,  that  the  king  might  be  excluded  from  any  sliaro 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  his  cause  might  be  put  out  of  the  stat<?  of 
the  quarrel  with  the  army  of  the  sectaries.  This  was  brought  to  the  committ«‘e  of  the  staU's 
at  St.  Johnsloun,  and  was  severely  inveighed  against  by  sir  Thomas  Nicholson,  the  king's 
advocate,  or  attorney  general,  there,  who  had  l>een  till  then  a zealous  man  of  their  party : 
but  he  had  lately  marritud  my  sister,  and  my  fatlier  had  great  influence  on  him.  lie  pre- 
vailed so,  that  the  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisive,  factious,  and  scandalous:  but 
that  the  pt'ople  might  not  be  too  much  moved  with  these  things,  a declaration  was  prepared 
to  be  set  out  by  the  king  for  the  satisfying  of  them.  In  it  there  were  many  hard  things. 
Tlic  king  owned  the  sin  of  his  father  in  marrj’ing  into  an  idolatrous  family : he  acknow- 
ledged the  bloodshed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father’s  door : he  expressed  a deep  sense  of 
his  owm  ill  education,  and  the  prejudices  he  had  drunk  in  against  the  cause  of  God,  of  which 
he  was  now  very  sensible : he  confessed  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life  to  have  lieen  a course 
of  enmity  to  the  work  of  Go<l : he  repented  of  his  commission  to  Montrose,  and  of  every 
thing  he  had  done  that  gave  offence : and  with  solemn  proteottations  he  affirme<l,  that  he  was 
now  sincere  in  his  declaration,  and  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  to  the  end  of  hU  life  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland. 

The  king  was  very  uneasy  when  this  was  brought  to  him.  lie  said,  he  could  never  look 
his  mother  in  the  face  if  he  passed  it.  But  when  he  w as  told  it  was  necessary  for  his  affairs, 
ho  resolved  to  swallow  the  pill  without  farther  chewdng  it.  So  it  wraa  published,  but  had  no 
good  cflfect ; for  neither  side  believed  him  sincere  in  it.  It  was  thought  a strange  imposition 
to  make  him  load  his  father's  memory  in  such  a manner.  But,  while  the  king  was  thus 
beset  with  the  high  and  more  moderate  kirk  parties,  the  old  cavaliers  sent  to  him,  offering 
that  if  he  would  cast  himself  into  their  hands  they  would  meet  him  near  Dundee  with  a 
great  body. . Upon  this  the  king,  growing  weary  of  the  sad  life  he  led,  made  bis  escape  in 
the  night,  and  came  to  the  place  appointed  : but  it  was  a vain  undertaking;  for  be  was  met 
by  a very  inconsiderable  body  at  Clova,  the  place  of  rcndi’zvous.  Tliosc  at  St.  Jobnstoun 
being  troubled  at  this,  sent  Colonel  Muntgorneiy  after  him,  who  came  up  and  pressed  him  to 
return  very  rudely  : so  the  king  came  bark-  But  this  bad  a very  good  effect.  The  govern- 
ment saw  now  the  danger  of  using  him  ill,  whici.  might  provoke  liim  to  dc^p«‘rate  courses: 
after  that,  he  was  used  os  well  as  that  kingdom  in  so  lU  a state  was  capable  of.  He  saw*  the 
necessity  of  courting  the  marquis  of  Aigylc,  and  therefore  made  him  great  offers : at  last  he 
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talked  of  marrying  his  daughter.  Lord  Argyle  was  cold  and  backward : he  saw*  the  king’s 
lieart  lay  not  to  him : so  he  looked  on  all  offers.,  but  as  so  many  snari*s.  llis  sun,  tlie  lord 
Ixirn,  was  captain  of  the  guards  ; and  he  made  his  court  more  dexterously,  fur  he  brought  all 
{K'rsons  that  the  king  had  a mind  to  s|>eak  with  at  all  hours  to  him,  and  was  in  all  rt*spects 
not  only  faithful  but  zi>aluus.  Y'et  this  w'os  suspected  as  a collusion  between  the  father  and 
the  son.  Tlie  king  was  crowned  on  the  first  of  Jannarv ; and  there  he  again  renewed  the 
covenant : and  now  all  people  were  admitted  to  come  to  him,  and  to  serve  in  the  army. 
The  two  armii'S  lay  pc{un*ahly  in  their  winter  quarters.  But  when  the  summer  came  on,  a 
body  of  tbc  English  passed  the  Frith,  and  landed  in  Fife.  So  the  king,  having  got  up  all 
the  forces  he  liad  expected,  resolved  on  a march  into  England.  Scotland  could  not  maiiitaiu 
another  year’s  war.  This  was  a desperate  resolution : but  there  was  nothing  else  to  bo 
done. 

I will  not  pursue  the  r».*lation  of  the  march  to  Worcester,  nor  the  total  defeat  given  the 
king’s  army  on  the  third  of  S<q>tcmber,  the  same  day  in  which  Dunbar  fight  had  been  fought 
the  year  before.  These  things  arc  so  well  known,  as  is  also  the  king's  escape,  that  I can  add 
nothing  to  the  common  relations  that  have  ben.'n  over  and  over  made  of  them  At  the  same 
time  that  Cromwell  followed  the  king  into  England,  he  left  Monk  in  Seotland  with  an  army 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  town  of  Dundee  made  a rash  and  ill-con- 
sidered resistance : it  was  after  a few  days’  siege  taken  by  stonn  : much  blood  was  shed,  and 
the  town  was  sitverely  plundered : no  other  place  made  any  resistance.  I remember  w^ell 
of  three  regiments  coming  to  Aberdeen.  There  was  an  order  and  discipline,  and  a face  of 
gravity  and  piety  among  them,  tliat  amazed  all  p<K.>ple.  Most  of  them  were  Independents  and 
Anabaptists:  they  weri?  all  gifted  men,  and  preached  as  they  were  moved.  But  they  never 
distiirlx'd  the  public  assemblies  in  the  churches  but  once.  They  came  and  reproached  the 
preachers  for  laying  things  to  their  charge  that  were  false.  I was  then  prtmuit:  the  debate 
grew  very  fierce : at  last  they  <lrew  their  sw’ords,  but  there  was  no  hurt  done : yet  Cromwell 
displaced  the  governor  for  nut  punishing  this. 

When  the  low-countries  in  i>cotland  were  thus  reduced,  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
nobility  w'cnt  to  the  Highlands  in  the  year  1653.  The  earl  of  Glencaim,  a grave  and  sober 
m.^n,  got  the  tribe  of  the  Macdonalds  to  declare  fur  the  king.  To  these  tliu  lord  Lorn  caiiio 
with  about  a thousand  men  : but  the  jealousy  of  the  father  made  the  fwjn  be  snspecU’d.  The 
marquis  of  Argyle  liad  retired  into  his  country  when  the  king  marched  into  England ; and 
did  not  submit  to  Monk  till  the  year  52.  Then  he  received  a garrison ; but  lord  Lorn  sur- 
prised a ship  that  was  sent  about  with  provisions  to  it,  which  helped  to  sup]>ort  their  little 
ill-formed  army.  Many  gentlemen  came  to  them ; and  almost  all  the  good  horses  of  the 
kingdom  were  stolen,  and  carried  up  to  them.  They  made  a body  of  about  3000 : of  these 
they  had  about  500  hrirse.  They  endured  great  hardships ; for  thost^  parts  were  not  fit  to 
entertain  men  that  had  bc(>n  accustomed  to  live  softly.  The  earl  of  Glencaim  had  almost 
spoiled  all ; for  he  took  much  u])on  him  : and  upon  some  suspicion  ho  ordered  lord  Lorn  to 
be  clapt  up,  who  had  notice  of  it,  and  jirevented  it  by  an  escajie : otherwise  they  had  fallen 
to  cut  one  another’s  throats,  instead  of  marching  to  the  enemy.  Tlie  earl  of  Balcarras,  a vir- 
tuous and  knowing  man,  but  somt^what  morose  in  bis  humour,  went  also  among  them.  Tliey 
differed  in  their  counsels:  lord  Glencaim  was  for  falling  into  the  low-countries:  and  he 
began  to  fancy  be  should  be  another  Montrixsi.*.  Balcarras  on  the  other  hand  w'as  for  keeping 
in  their  fastnesses : they  made  a show  of  a body  for  the  king,  which  they  were  to  keep  up  in 


* The  hnir-breadth  p«eapon>  that  Charlc*  ha<l,  arc  related 
at  len(fth  in  (Mareudoo’t  llistnry  of  the  RcMlioti ; «n<l  in 

a Tolmne  pttbiikhcil  in  1725,  called  **  Boacubel.  or  a 
roinplele  lliatory  of  the  uioet  uiiniCuloiit  prcat-rvaltitn  of 
kifijf  Charle*  the  Second  after  the  b.ittle  of  Worceater.” 
Thi-sc  arc  both  rery  faithful  narratire*.  The-  battle  wa* 
f night  on  the  3nl  of  St>piember,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  tame  troop*  were  dvfoaUd  at  Duntiar  in  the  previoua 
vear ; thia  was  alwa;  i conaidered  by  (V>mwcll  hit  pro* 
Ditioua  day,  which  account*  fui  the  hurried  m.innrr  in 
Which  he  brought  on  the  action.  If  he  had  waited  for 


rrgttlur  tnovetnents,  the  attack  mu«t  have  been  postponed 
until  the  following  tnorning.  It  wai  a remarkable  rnin- 
rhienco  that  it  wua  on  the  3rd  of  Sepicuiber  Cromwell 
died.  Charle*  had  do  chance  to  win  at  Wurreater,  he  ww* 
outnumbered  and  outgencralKnl.  Hi*  troop*  were  di»pu 
rited,  and  hia  officer*  disunited.  Lesley  was  jenloua  of 
Middleton;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham. young,  itiexpe- 
ricnctNl  in  war.  and  profligate  na  he  wm,  yrl  prested  to  be 
m de  commander-ituchief  over  them  both  !—C/arenc/on, 
//if/,  of  the  Rfbel/ion. 
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t>ome  reputation  as  long  as  they  could,  till  they  could  sco  what  assistance  the  king  might  ho 
able  to  procure  them  from  beyond  sea  of  men,  money,  and  arms ; whereas  if  they  w’cnt  out 
of  those  fast  grounds,  they  could  not  hopo  to  stand  before  such  a veteran  and  welhdiseiplined 
army  as  Monk  had ; and  if  they  met  with  the  least  cluH;k,  their  tumultuary  body  would 
soon  melt  away. 

Among  others  one  sir  Robert  Murray,  that  had  married  lord  Balcorras  s sister,  came  among 
them  ; he  had  served  in  France,  where  he  had  got  into  such  a degree  of  favour  with  cardinal 
Richelieu,  that  few  strangers  were  ever  so  much  considered  by  him  as  he  was.  He  was  raised 
to  be  a colonel  there,  and  came  over  for  recniits  when  the  king  was  with  the  Scotch  army  at 
Newcastle.  There  he  grew  into  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  laid  a design  for  his  escape, 
of  which  I have  given  an  account  in  duke  Hamilton's  memoirs ; he  was  the  most  universally 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  men  of  all  sides  and  sorts,  of  any  man  1 have  ever  known  in  my 
whole  life.  He  was  a pious  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts  ho  spent  many 
hours  a day  in  devotion.  He  had  gone  through  tlie  easy  parts  of  matliemntics,  and  knew  the 
history  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I ever  yet  know'.  He  had  a genius  much  like  Peiriuki,  as 
he  is  described  by  Gassendi.  He  was  afterwards  the  first  former  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
its  first  president;  and  while  he  lived  he  was  Uie  life  and  soul  of  that  body.  He  had  an 
equality  of  temper  in  him  that  nothing  could  alter ; and  was  in  practice  the  only  Stoic  1 ever 
knew.  He  had  a great  tincture  of  one  of  their  principles ; for  he  was  much  for  absolute 
decrees.  He  hod  a most  difiused  love  to  all  mankind,  and  he  delighted  in  every  occasion  of 
doing  good,  which  he  managed  with  great  discretion  and  zeal.  He  had  a superiority  of  genius 
and  comprehension  to  most  men : and  hod  the  plainest,  but  w’ith  lUl  the  softist,  way  of 
reproving,  chiefly  young  people,  for  their  faults  that  I ever  met  with.  Sir  Robert  Murray 
was  in  such  credit  in  that  little  army,  that  lord  Glencaim  took  a strange  course  to  break  it, 
and  to  ruin  him.  A letter  was  pretendtKl  to  be  found  at  Antwerp,  as  written  by  him  to 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  had  been  whipping-boy  to  king  Charles  the  first, 
and  upon  that  had  grown  up  to  a degree  of  favour  and  confidence  that  w’as  very  particular : 
he  had  a lewd  creature  there,  whom  he  turned  off : and  slie,  to  be  revenged  on  him,  framed 
this  plot  against  him.  This  ill-forged  letter  gave  an  account  of  a bargain  sir  Robert  bad 
made  with  Monk  for  killing  the  king,  which  was  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Murray:  so  he 
prayed  him  in  his  letter  to  make  harte  and  despatch  it.  This  was  brought  to  the  carl  of 
Glencaim : so  sir  Robert  w'as  severely  questioned  upon  it,  and  put  in  arrest : and  it  was 
spread  about  through  a rude  army  tliat  he  intended  to  kill  the  king,  hoping  it  seems  that 
some  of  these  wild  people  believing  it  would  have  fallen  upon  him  without  using  any  forms. 
Upon  this  occasion  sir  Robert  praised  in  a very  eminent  manner  his  true  Christian  philo- 
sophy, without  showing  so  much  as  a cloud  in  his  whole  behaviour. 

The  oarl  of  Balcarras  left  the  Highlands,  and  went  to  the  king ; and  allowed  him  the 
necessity  of  sending  a military  man  to  command  that  body,  to  whom  they  would  submit 
more  willingly  than  to  any  of  the  nobility.  Middletoun  was  sent  over,  who  was  a gallant 
man  and  a g<x>d  ofliccr ; he  had  first  served  on  the  parliament's  side ; but  he  turned  over  to 
the  king,  and  was  taken  at  Worcester  fight,  but  made  bis  escape  out  of  the  Tower.  He, 
upon  his  coming  over,  did  for  some  time  lay  the  heats  that  were  among  the  Higlilanders,  and 
made  as  much  of  that  face  of  an  army  for  another  year  as  was  possible. 

Drummond  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris  with  an  invitation  to  the  king  to  come  among  them  ; 
for  they  had  assurances  sent  them,  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  a disposition  to  rise  with 
them : and  England  was  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  their  new  government,  the  army 
and  the  parliament  being  on  ill  terms.  The  English  were  also  engaged  in  a war  n4th  the 
States ; and  the  Dutch  upon  that  acconnt  might  be  inclined  to  assist  the  king  to  give  a diver- 
sion to  their  enemies'  forces.  Drummond  told  me,  that  upon  his  coming  to  Paris  he  w'as  called 
to  the  little  council  that  was  then  about  the  king : and  when  he  had  delivered  his  message, 
chancellor  Hyde  asked  him,  how  the  king  would  be  accommodated  if  he  came  among  them : 
he  answered,  not  so  well  as  wras  fitting,  but  they  would  all  take  care  of  him  to  fumisli  him 
with  every  thing  that  was  necessary.  He  wondered  that  the  king  did  not  check  the  chan- 
cellor in  his  demand ; for  be  said,  it  looked  strange  to  him,  that  when  they  were  hazarding 
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tiicir  lives  to  help  him  to  a crown,  he  should  be  concerned  for  accommodation.  lie  was  sent 
back  with  good  words  and  a few  kind  letters.  In  the  <*nd  of  the  year  Kiod  Morgan  marched 
into  the  Highlands,  and  had  a small  engagement  witli  Middletoiin,  which  broke  that  whole 
matter,  of  which  all  people  were  grown  weary ; for  they  had  no  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
low-countries  were  so  over-run  with  robberies  on  the  pretence  of  going  to  assist  the  High- 
landers, that  there  was  an  universal  joy  at  the  dispn’rsing  of  that  little  unruly  army. 

After  this  the  country  was  kept  in  great  order:  some  castles  in  the  Highlands  had  garri- 
sons put  in  them,  that  were  so  careful  in  their  discipline,  and  so  exact  to  their  rules,  that  in 
no  time  the  Highlands  were  kept  in  better  order  than  during  the  usurpation.  There  was  a 
considerable  force  of  about  7 or  8000  men  kept  in  Scotland : these  were  paid  exactly,  and 
strictly  disciplined.  The  pay  of  the  army  brought  much  money  into  the  kingdom,  that  it 
continued  all  that  while  in  a very  flourisliing  state.  Cromwell  built  three  citadels  at  Leith, 
Ayr,  and  Inverness,  l)osides.  many  little  forts.  There  was  good  justice  done,  and  vice  was 
suppressed  and  punished ; so  that  we  always  reckon  those  eiglit  years  of  usurpation  a time 
of  great  })eacc  and  prosj>erity.  There  was  also  a sort  of  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  one 
parliament,  where  Gotland  had  its  representative.  The  marquis  of  Argylc  went  up  one  of 
our  commissioners. 

Tlie  next  scene  I must  open  relates  to  the  church,  and  the  heats  raised  in  it  by  the  public 
resolutions,  and  the  protestation  made  again-st  them.  New  occasions  of  dispute  arose.  A 
general  assembly  was  in  course  to  meet ; and  sat  at  St.  Andrews ; so  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  wrote  a circular  letter  to  all  the  presbyteries,  si'tting  forth  all  the  grounds  of  their  reso- 
lutions, and  complaining  of  those  who  had  protested  .against  them  ; upon  which  they  desired 
that  they  would  choose  none  of  those  who  .adhered  to  the  protestation  to  represi'nt  them  in 
the  next  assembly.  This  was  only  an  advice,  and  had  been  frequently  practisi-d  in  the  former 
years : but  now  it  was  highly  complained  of,  .as  a limitation  on  the  freedom  of  elections, 
which  inferred  a nullity  on  all  their  proceedings : so  the  protestors  renewed  their  ])rotestation 
against  the  meeting  upon  a higher  point,  disowning  that  authority  which  hitherto  they  had 
magnified  ns  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  church,  in  which  they  thought  Christ  was  in  las 
throne.  Upon  this  a gre.at  deb.atc  followed,  and  many  books  were  written  in  a course  of 
several  ye.ars.  The  public  men  said,  this  was  the  di*stroying  of  presbytery,  if  tlie  lesser 
number  did  not  submit  to  the  greater : it  w.as  a sort  of  prelacy,  if  it  was  pn  t i<d<  d th.at  voU'S 
ought  rather  to  be  weighed  than  counted : parity  was  the  essemee  of  their  constitution : and 
in  this  all  people  saw  they  had  clearly  the  better  of  the  argument.  The  prote.stors  urged  for 
themselves,  that,  since  all  protest.ant3  rejected  the  pretence  of  infallibility,  the  m.ajor  part  of 
the  church  might  fall  into  errors,  in  which  case  the  lesser  number  could  not  be  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  them  ; they  comjilained  of  the  many  corrupt  clergymen  who  were  yet  among  them, 
who  were  leavened  with  the  old  leaven,  .and  did  on  all  occ.osions  show  what  w.as  still  at  heart 
notwithstanding  all  their  outward  compliance : (for  the  episcopal  clergy  that  had  gone  into 
the  covenant  and  presbytery  to  hold  their  livings,  struck  in  with  great  heat  to  inflame  the 
controversy : and  it  appeared  very  visibly  th.at  presbytery,  if  not  held  in  order  by  the  civil 
power,  could  not  be  long  kept  in  quiet:)  if  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  the  majority 
did  not  conchide  the  m.atter,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  up  their  beloved  parity : it  w.os  con- 
fessed that  in  doctrinal  points  the  lesser  number  was  not  bound  to  submit  to  tbc  greater ; 
but  in  the  matters  of  mere  government  it  was  imjwssible  to  maintain  the  presbyterlan  form 
on  any  other  bottom. 

. As  this  diibate  grew'  hot,  and  they  were  ready  to  break  out  into  censures  on  both  sides, 
some  were  sent  down  from  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  si'ttlc  Scotland  : of  these  sir 
Henry  Vane  was  one.  The  resolutioners  were  known  to  have  been  more  in  the  king’s 
interest : so  they  were  not  so  kindly  looked  on  as  the  protestors.  Some  of  the  English  junta 
moved,  that  pains  should  be  t:ikcn  to  unite  the  two  parties.  Rut  Vane  opposed  this  with 
much  Z4>al : be  said,  would  they  heal  the  wound  that  they  h.ad  given  themselves,  which 
W’eakened  them  so  much  ? The  setting  them  at  quiet  could  have  no  other  effect,  but  to  heal 
and  unite  them  in  their  opposition  to  their  authority  : he  therefore  moved,  that  they  might 
be  left  at  liberty  to  fight  out  their  own  qinorrels,  and  be  kept  in  a greater  dependence  on  the 
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t<*mporal  authority,  ^hi*n  both  sides  were  forced  to  make  their  apjx*al  to  ii : so  it  was  resolved 
to  suffer  them  to  meet  still  in  their  pri'shyterii's  and  synods,  but  not  in  general  assemblies, 
wliich  had  a greater  face  of  union  and  authority. 

lliU  advice  was  followed : so  the  division  went  on.  Both  sides  studied  when  any  church 
become  vacant  to  got  a man  of  their  own  party  to  be  chosen  to  succeed  in  the  election  : and 
upon  these  occasions  many  tumults  happened : in  some  of  them  stones  were  thrown,  ami 
many  were  wounded,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion.  In  all  these  disjjuU's  the  protestors 
Were  the  fiercer  side;  for  being  less  in  number  they  studied  to  make  that  up  with  their  fury. 
In  one  point  they  had  the  other  at  a great  advantage,  with  relation  to  their  new  masters,  wdio 
required  them  to  give  over  pravung  for  the  king.  The  proti'stors  were  weary  of  doing  it,  and 
submitted  very  readily : but  the  others  stood  out  longer ; and  s;ud,  it  was  a duty  lying  on 
them  by  the  covenant,  so  they  could  not  let  it  fall.  Upon  that  the  English  council  set  out 
an  order,  that  such  os  should  continue  to  pray  for  the  king  should  he  denied  tlie  help  of  law  to 
recover  their  tithes,  or  as  they  called  th*‘m  their  stipends.  Thisiouehed  them  in  a sensible  point : 
but,  that  they  might  not  Bei>m  to  act  upon  the  civil  authority,  they  did  enact  it  in  their  pres- 
byU’rii'S,  that  sinet'  ail  duties  did  not  oblige  ut  all  times,  therefore,  considering  the  pres<‘nt 
juncture,  in  which  the  king  could  not  protect  them,  they  resolved  to  discontinue  tliat  piece  of 
duty.  This  exposed  them  to  much  censure,  sinw  such  a carnal  consideration  as  the  force  of 
law  for  their  benefices,  (which  all  ngard  hut  too  much,  though  few  will  owtj  it,)  seemed  to  bo 
that  which  determined  tliem. 

This  great  breach  among  them  Ix  ing  rather  encouraged  than  suppresstnl  by  those  who  were 
in  power,  all  the  methods  imaginahle  were  used  by  the  protestors  to  nuse  their  credit  among 
the  people.  They  preached  often,  and  very  long ; and  seemed  to  carry  their  devotions  to  a 
girater  sublimity  tlian  others  did.  Their  coiustaut  topic  was,  the  sad  di  fi*ction  and  corruption 
of  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  they  often  proposed  several  exp<*dient8  for  purging  it. 
The  truth  was,  they  were  more  active,  anil  their  performances  were  livelier,  than  thost^  of  the 
public  men*.  They  were  in  nothing  more  singular  than  in  their  communions.  In  many 
places  tlic  8.acrament  w’as  discontinued  for  several  years ; where  they  thought  the  magistracy, 
or  the  more  eminent  of  the  parish,  were  engaged  in  what  they  called  the  deftHrtion,  which 
was  much  more  looked  at  than  scandal  given  by  bad  lives.  But  where  the  greatest  part  was 
more  sound,  they  gave  the  sacniment  with  anewr  and  unusual  solemnity.  On  the  Widuesday 
before  they  held  a fast  day  with  prayers  and  sennons  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours  together : 
on  the  Saturday  they  had  two  or  three  preparation  sermons;  and  on  the  Lord's  day  they  had 
80  very  many,  that  the  action  continued  above  twelve  hours  in  some  places ; and  all  ended 
with  tlirce  or  four  sennons  on  Monday  for  thanksgiving.  A great  many  ministers  were 
brought  Uigother  from  several  parts;  and  high  pretemlers  would  liave  gone  forty  or  fifty  niih« 
to  a noted  communion.  The  crowds  were  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  tlieir  churches,  or  the 
reach  of  their  voices:  so  at  the  s-aine  time  they  had  sermons  in  two  or  three  different  places: 
and  all  was  performed  with  great  show  of  real.  They  had  stories  of  many  signal  convereions 
that  were  wrought  on  these  occasions. 

It  is  scarce  cn?dible  what  an  effect  this  had  among  the  people,  to  how  groat  a measure  of 
knowledge  they  were  brought,  and  how  readily  tliey  could  J>ray  extempore,  and  talk  of 
divine  matters.  All  this  U*nded  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  protestors.  The  rcsolutioners  tried 
to  imitate  them  in  these  practices : but  they  were  not  thought  so  spiritual,  nor  so  it'ady  at 
them  : so  the  others  had  the  chief  following.  When  the  judicatories  of  the  church  were  near 
an  equality  of  the  men  of  both  sides,  there  were  perpetual  janglings  among  them  : at  last 
they  proceeded  to  deprive  men  of  both  sides,  as  they  were  the  majority  in  the  judicatories: 
but  l>ecausc  the  possession  of  the  church,  and  the  benefice,  was  to  depend  on  the  orders  of 
the  temporal  courts,  both  sides  made  their  application  to  the  privy  council  that  Cromwell 
had  8t‘t  up  in  Scotland  : and  they  were  by  them  referred  to  Cromwell  himself.  So  they  sent 
deputies  up  to  London.  The  proti'stors  went  in  great  numbers ; they  came  nearer  both  to 
the  principles  and  to  the  temper  that  prevailed  in  the  army : so  they  were  lookeil  on  as  the 
better  men,  on  whom,  by  reason  of  the  first  riao  of  the  diffen-nce,  the  government 

• Thf  meaning  must  b«,  by  pnblic  men,  tboic  wbo  acted  purinant  to  the  rc»olut)«n«  of  the  general  aucmblies  in 
vliom  the  piibUc  authority  of  the  kirk  waa  theo  veated  by  law.— (iVofe  hjf  tft€  ^uthor'$  Son.) 
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might  more  certainly  depend : whereas  the  others  were  considered  as  more  in  the 
king's  interests. 

The  n«olutioners  sent  up  one  James  Sharp,  who  had  iK'cn  long  in  England,  and  r.n8  on  active 
and  eager  man : he  had  a very  small  proportion  of  learning,  and  was  but  an  indifferent  preaclicr : 
but  having  some  acquaintance  with  tlie  pn'sbyterian  ministers  at  I^ndon,  whom  Cromwell 
was  then  courting  much,  by  reason  oftlicir  credit  in  the  city,  ho  was,  by  an  error  that  proved 
fatal  to  the  whole  party,  sent  up  in  their  name  to  London ; where  he  continued  for  some 
years  Sfdiciting  their  concerns,  and  making  himself  known  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He  seemed 
more  than  ordinarily  zealous  for  presbytery.  And,  as  Cromwell  was  then  designing  to  make 
himself  king,  Dr.  Wilkins  U)ld  me  he  often  said  to  him,  no  temporal  government  could  have 
a sure  support  without  a national  church  that  adhered  to  it,  and  be  thought  England  w*as 
capable  of  no  constitution  but  episcopacy,  to  which,  he  told  me,  ho  did  not  doubt  but  Crom> 
well  would  have  turned,  as  soon  as  the  design  of  his  kingship  was  settled.  Upon  this  Wil- 
kins spoke  to  8har]),  that  it  was  plain  by  their  breach,  that  presbytery  could  not  be  managed 
so  as  to  maintain  order  among  them,  and  that  an  episcopacy  must  be  brought  in  to  settle 
t!iem  : but  Sharp  could  not  bear  the  discourse,  and  r«g<?ctcd  it  with  horror  •.  I have  dw’clt 
longer  on  this  matter,  and  opened  it  more  fully  than  was  necessary,  if  I had  not  thought  that 
this  may  have  a good  ofTiTt  on  the  reader,  and  show  him  how  imjmssible  it  is  in  a parity  to 
maintain  peace  and  order,  if  the  magistrate  doi^  not  intorpooc : and  if  he  docs,  that  wiU  be 
ctIlmI  out  upon  by  the  zi'alots  of  both  sides,  as  abominable  erastianism. 

From  tlK*si*  matters  I go  next  to  set  down  some  particulars  that  I knew  concerning  Crom- 
well, that  I have  not  yet  seen  in  books.  Some  of  thm*  I had  from  the  carls  of  Carlisle  and 
Orrery : the  one  had  been  the  captain  of  his  guards ; and  the  other  had  been  the  president  of 
his  council  in  Scotland.  But  he  fW>m  whom  1 learned  the  most  was  Stouppe,  a Grison  by 
birth,  then  minister  of  the  French  church  in  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  a brigadier-general  in 
tile  French  armies  ; a man  of  intrigue,  but  of  no  virtue  ; he  adhered  to  the  protestant  religion  as 
to  outward  appearance  : he  was  much  tnisted  by  Cromwell  in  foreign  affairs  ; in  which  Crom- 
w'dl  was  often  at  a loss,  and  having  no  foreign  language,  but  the  little  Latin  that  stuck  to 
him  from  his  education,  which  he  spoke  very  viciously  and  scantily,  had  not  the  neremnry 
m(^u9  of  informing  himself. 

When  Cromwell  first  assumed  the  government,  he  had  three  great  parties  of  the  nation  all 
again.st  him,  the  episcopal,  the  preshyterian,  and  the  republican  party.  Tbc  last  was  the  most 
set  on  his  ruin,  looking  on  him  os  the  person  that  had  perfidiously  broke  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  S4*tting  up  fur  himself.  He  hod  none  to  rely  on  but  the  army;  yet  that 
enthusiastic  temper,  that  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  raise  among  them,  made  them  very 
intractable  : many  of  the  chief  officers  were  broken,  and  imprisoned  by  him  ; and  he  flattered 
the  rest  the  lx‘st  lie  could.  He  went  on  in  his  old  way  of  long  and  dark  discourses,  sermons, 
and  prayers.  As  to  the  cavalier  party,  he  was  afraid  both  of  assassination  and  other  plottings 
from  them.  As  to  the  former  of  these  he  took  a method  that  proved  very  effectual : he  said 
often  and  openly,  tliat  in  a war  it  was  neci^ssary  to  n tum  upon  any  side  all  the  violent  things 
that  any  of  the  one  side  did  to  the  other : this  was  done  for  preventing  greater  mis- 
chief, and  for  bringing  men  to  fair  war ; therefore,  ho  said,  assassinations  were  such 
detestable  things,  that  he  would  never  begin  them  : but  if  any  of  the  king's  party  should 
endeavour  to  assassinate  him,  and  fail  in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassinatkig  war  of  it, 
and  destroy  the  whole  family  : and  he  pretended  he  had  instruments  to  execute  it,  when- 
soever he  should  give  order  for  it.  The  terror  of  this  was  a better  security  to  him  than  his  guards. 

'The  other  as  to  tlicir  plottings  was  tlic  more  dangerous.  But  he  understood  that  one  sir 
Richard  Willis  was  chancellor  Hyde's  chief  confidant,  to  wliom  he  wrote  often,  and  to  whom 
all  the  party  submitted,  looking  on  him  as  an  able  and  wise  man  in  whom  they  confided 
absolutely.  So  lie  found  a way  to  talk  with  him  : he  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  anv  of 
the  party  : hia  design  was  rather  to  save  them  from  ruin  : they  were  apt  after  their  cups  to 

* He  tonn  after  accepted  the  arvhbiehopric  of  Su  Aii<irew«,  and  hecAirc  one  of  the  acTcrrtt  pcrweuu^r*  of 
the  pre»b>'irn%nB. 

“ For  rtocipiJocB,  who  ne'er  turn  by  haWri. 

Are  bound  in  conicivDce  to  be  double  kiuvea." 
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run  into  foolish  and  ill-concortcd  plots,  which  signified  nothing  but  to  ruin  those  who  engaged 
in  them  : he  knew  tliey  consulted  him  in  every  tiling  : all  he  desired  of  him  was  to  know 
all  their  pints,  that  he  might  so  disconcert  them  that  none  might  ever  suffer  for  them  : if  he 
clapt  any  of  them  up  in  prison,  it  should  only  he  for  a little  time  ; and  they  should  be  inter- 
rogated only  about  some  trifling  discourse,  but  never  about  the  business  they  had  been  engaged 
in.  He  offered  Willis  whatever  he  would  accept  of,  and  to  give  it  when  or  as  he  pleased.  Ho 
durst  not  ask  or  take  above  200/.  a year.  Nono  was  trusted  with  this  but  his  secretary  Thurloe, 
who  was  a very  dexterous  man  at  getting  kitelligence. 

Thus  Cromwell  hod  all  the  king's  party  in  a net.  Ho  let  them  dance  in  it  at  pleasure  : 
and  upon  occasions  clapt  them  up  for  a short  while  : but  nothing  was  ever  discovered  that 
hurt  any  of  them.  In  conclusion,  after  Cromwelfs  death,  Willis  continued  to  give  notice  of 
every  thing  to  Thurloe.  At  last,  when  the  plot  was  laid  among  the  cavaliers  for  a general 
insurrection,  the  king  was  desired  to  come  over  to  that  which  was  to  be  raised  in  Sussex  : he 
was  to  have  landed  near  Chichester,  all  by  Willis's  management : and  a snare  was  laid  for  him, 
in  which  he  would  probably  have  been  caught,  if  Morland,  Thurloe’s  under-secretary,  who  was 
a prj’ing  man,  had  not  discovered  the  correspondence  between  his  master  and  Willis,  and 
warned  the  king  of  his  danger.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  those  w’ho  had  trusted 
Willis  so  much,  and  who  thought  him  faithful  in  all  rirspects,  to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of 
so  black  a tn'achery  : so  Morland's  advertisement  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  create  jealousy. 
Hut  he,  to  give  a full  conviction,  obs<*rved  where  the  secretary'’  laid  some  letters  of  advice,  on 
which  he  saw  he  relied  most,  and  getting  the  key  of  that  cabinet  in  his  hand  to  seal  a lettiT 
with  a son!  that  hung  to  it,  he  took  the  impression  of  it  in  wax,  and  got  a key  to  bt'  made 
from  it,  by  which  he  o]K'ncd  the  cabinet,  and  st*iit  over  some  of  the  most  important  of  those 
letUre.  The  hand  w-as  known,  and  this  artful  but  black  treachery  was  discovered ; so  the 
design  of  the  rising  was  laid  aside.  Sir  George  Booth  having  engaged  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  a bo<ly  in  ('heshire,  two  several  iiu'ssengers  were  sent  to  him  to  let  him  know  the 
design  could  not  he  executed  at  the  time  ap]>oiiited  : but  both  these  persons  were  suspi'cti’d 
by  some  garrisons  through  which  they  must  pass,  ns  giving  no  good  account  of  themselves  in 
a time  of  jealousy,  and  were  so  long  stop)M‘d,  that  they  could  not  give  him  notice  in  time  : so 
he  very  gallantly  perform€>d  his  part : but  not  Inung  seconded  he  was  soon  cnishe<l  by  Ijani- 
bert.  Tiius  Willis  lost  the  merit  of  great  and  long  services.  This  was  one  of  Cromw'eH’s 
masterpieces  *. 

As  for  the  presbyterians,  they  were  so  apprehensive  of  the  fury  of  the  commonwealth 
party,  that  they  thought  it  a deliverance  to  Ix^  rescued  out  of  their  hands ; many  of  the  re- 
publicans began  to  profiles  deism  : and  almost  all  of  them  were  for  destroying  all  clergymen, 
and  for  breaking  every  thing  that  looked  like  the  union  of  a national  church.  They  were  for 
pulling  down  the  churches,  for  discharging  the  tithes,  and  for  leaving  religion  free,  os  they 
called  it,  without  either  encouragement  or  restraint.  Cromwell  assured  the  presbyterians,  he 
would  maintain  a public  ministry  with  all  due  encouragement ; and  he  joined  them  in  a com- 
mission with  some  independents,  to  be  the  triers  of  all  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  benc- 
6(h«.  These  disposed  also  of  all  the  churches  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  of  the 
bishops,  and  of  the  cathedral  churches  : so  this  softened  them. 

He  studied  to  divide  the  commonwealth  party  among  themselves,  and  to  set  the  fifth-mon- 
archy men  and  the  enthusiasts  against  those  who  pretended  to  little  or  no  religion,  and  acted 
only  upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty;  such  os  Algernon  Sidney,  Henry  Nevill,  Martin, 
Wildman,  and  Harrington.  The  fifth-monarchy  men  seemed  to  be  really  on  expectation  every 
day  wheu  Christ  should  appear : John  Goodwrin  headed  these,  who  first  brought  in  Anni- 


• CUreudon  c«nlinnt  the  narrative  of  *ir  Riohanl 
Willii’i  treat  herr,  in  cverv  particular.  He  had  fai'hfulljr 
tbo  father,  and  had  alimva  met  with  Ida 

approhatioR,  except  in  declining  to  he  removed  from  the 
fovemorahip  of  Ncnttrk  to  the  couimand  of  the  king's 
giiard;  a rcfuaal  that  ClarcnduD  i>tatef  enough  to  sho^ 
*vuld  hire  been  verr  exru*ahle  at  anr  time  but  during 
•uch  a civil  coDtett  as  was  then  at  ita  height.  He  woa  a 
reiitlcnwn  of  good  familv,  high  courage,  and  talented, 
bulb  lu  civil  aud  tnilitar^'  affairs,  and  CDiirel/  unsuspected 


b_v  the  king  and  Iiiv  friend*.  The  plans  of  the  nnirquis  of 
Ormoml,  and  of  others  who  favoured  the  rovalist  raiite, 
were  thwarted  in  ways  that  seemed  inexplicable,  suspicion* 
were  aroused,  confidence  was  defttroyrd  among  the  king's 
friends,  and  yet  no  open  discovery  of  their  plots  was  ever 
attrmpie*!.  Willis  mutt  have  hnrg.dnol  that  no  hlood 
should  be  shed  in  conset^uence  ofhis  disrovenr*.— (/fief. 
ofRehtUion^  iii.  52d,  Ac-  fol.ed. ; Sir  Philip  Warwick's 
Memoirs.  2K8.) 
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iiianUm  ainon"  the  aectarios,  for  ho  wa«  for  lihorf y of  all  sort’*.  Cromwell  hated  that  doctrine  ! 
for  his  beloved  notion  was,  that  once  a child  of  (h>d  was  always  a child  of  God : now  ho  had 
led  a very  strict  life  fi>r  above  eight  years  together  before  the  war  : so  he  comforted  himself 
much  with  his  redections  on  that  time?,  and  on  the  certainty  of  perseverance.  But  none  of 
the  preachers  were  so  thorough  paced  for  him,  as  to  temporal  matters,  as  Goodwin  was  ; for 
ho  not  only  justified  the  putting  the  king  to  death,  but  magnified  it  the  most  glorious  action 
men  wore  capable  of.  lie  filled  all  people  with  such  expectation  of  a glorious  thousand  years 
spi'edily  to  l>egin,  that  it  looked  like  a madness  posseting  them. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  Cromwell  to  satisfy  those>,  when  he  took  the  power  into  hts  own 
hands  ; sinct^  that  looked  like  a sU‘p  to  kingship,  which  Goodwin  had  long  n^presentod  as  the 
great  Anti>christ,  that  hindered  Christ's  being  set  on  his  throne.  To  these  he  said,  and,  as  some 
have  told  me,  with  many  tears,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a shepherd's  staff  than  the 
protectorship,  since  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a show  of  greatness  : but 
he  saw  it  wjis  necessary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  into  extreme  disorder, 
and  from  becoming  open  to  the  common  enemy  : and,  therefore,  he  only  stepped  in  between  the 
living  and  the  d<*ad,  as  he  phrast^d  it,  in  that  interval,  till  Clod  should  diriK;t  them  on  what 
bottom  they  ought  to  settle : and  he  assured  them,  that  tlien  lie  would  surrender  the  heavy 
load  lying  upon  him,  with  a joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  wliieh  he  was  affected  while  under 
that  show  of  dignity.  To  men  of  this  stamp  he  would  enUT  into  the  terms  of  their  old 
equality,  shutting  the  door,  and  making  them  sit  down  covert'd  by  him,  to  let  them  sec  liow 
little  he  valued  those  distances,  that  for  form  sake  he  was  l>ound  to  keep  up  with  others. 
Tliese  discourses  commonly  ended  in  a long  prayer.  Thus  with  much  ado,  he  managed  the 
republican  enthusiasts.  The  other  republicans  he  called  the  heathens,  and  professed  he  could 
not  so  easily  work  upon  them,  lie  had  some  chaplains  of  all  sorts : and  he  b<>gun  in  his 
latUT  years  to  be  gentler  towards  those  of  the  church  of  England.  They  had  their  meetings 
in  several  places  about  Ixmdon  without  any  disturbance  from  him.  In  conclusion,  even  tlio 
papists  courted  him : and  he  with  great  dissimulation  enrried  things  with  all  sorts  of  people 
farther  than  was  thought  possible,  considering  the  diibculties  he  met  with  in  all  hts  par- 
liaments : but  it  was  generally  believed  tliat  his  life  and  all  his  arts  were  exhausU'd  at  once, 
and  that  if  he  had  lived  much  longer  he  could  not  have  held  things  together. 

The  debates  came  on  very  high  for  setting  up  a king.  All  the  lawyers,  chiefly  Glyn, 
]^Ia>Tiard,  Fountain,  and  St.  John,  were  vehemently  for  this.  Tlicy  said,  no  new  government 
could  be  Si’ttled  legally  but  by  a king,  who  should  pass  bills  fur  such  a form  os  should  bo 
agreed  on.  Till  then  all  they  did  was  like  building  upon  sand : still  men  were  in  danger  of 
a revolution  : and  in  that  case  all  that  had  been  done  would  bo  void  of  itsc^lf,  as  contrary  to 
a law  yet  in  being  and  not  rej>ealed.  Till  that  was  done,  everj’  man  that  had  been  concerned 
in  the  war,  and  in  the  blood  that  was  shed,  chiefly  the  king’s,  was  still  obnoxious : and 
no  warrants  could  be  pleaded,  but  what  were  founded  on  or  approved  of  by  a law  passed  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  They  might  agree  to  trust  this  king  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
to  make  his  power  determine  as  soon  as  tliey  ]>leasi‘d,  so  that  he  should  bo  a /elo  de  and 
consent  to  an  act,  if  nee<l  W(rrc,  of  extinguishing  both  name  and  thing  for  ever.  And  as  no 
man's  person  was  safe  till  that  was  done,  so  they  said  all  the  grants  and  sales  that  had  been 
made  were  null  and  void  : all  men  that  had  gatheifd  or  disposed  of  the  public  money  were 
ior  ever  accountable.  In  short,  this  point  was  made  out  bt^yond  the  possibility  of  answering 
it.except  upon  enthusiastic  principh^.  But  by  that  sort  of  men  all  this  was  called  a mistrusting 
of  God,  and  a trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesli : they  had  gone  out,  as  they  said,  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts  to  fight  the  Lonl's  battli‘s,  to  whom  tliey  had  made  the  appeal  : he  had  heard 
them  and  appt*ared  for  them,  and  now  they  could  tnist  him  no  longer  : they  liad  pulltKl  doi^*n 
monarchy  with  the  monarch,  and  would  they  now  build  that  up  which  they  had  destroyed  ? 
They  had  solemnly  vowed  to  Go<l  to  be  true  to  the  comiiionw(‘alth,  without  a king  or  kingship  : 
and  undir  tliat  vow,  as  under  a banner,  they  had  fought  and  prevailed  : hut  now  tiicy  must 
be  secure,  and  in  order  to  that  go  back  to  Eg\-pt : they  thouglit  it  was  rather  a happiness  that 
they  were  still  undtT  a legal  danger  : this  might  lie  a mean  to  make  them  more  cautious  and 
diligent : if  kings  were  invaders  of  God’s  right,  and  usurjiers  upon  men’s  liberties,  why 
uiust  they  have  recourse  to  such  a wicked  engine  ? Upon  these  grounds  they  stood  out : and 
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they  UM)kcd  on  all  thnt  was  ofTon'd  about  the  limiting  this  kin^  in  his  power,  as  the  gilding 
the  pill : the  assertors  of  tliose  laws  that  made  it  necmsary  to  have  a king,  would  no  sooner 
have  one,  than  they  would  bring  forth  out  of  the  siime  store  house  all  that  related  to  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  this  king  : therefore  they  would  not  hearken  to  any  thing  that  was 
offered  on  that  head,  but  rejected  it  with  scorn.  Many  of  them  began  openly  to  say,  if  we 
must  have  a king  in  consequence  of  so  much  law  as  was  alleged,  why  should  we  not  rather 
have  that  king  to  whom  the  law  certainly  poi»ited,  than  any  other  ? The  earl  of  Orrery  told 
me,  that,  coming  one  day  to  Cromw’<*ll  during  those  h(‘ats,  and  telling  him  he  had  been  in 
the  city  all  that  day,  Cromwell  asked  him  what  news  he  had  heard  there  ? Tlie  other 
answered,  that  ho  was  told  he  was  in  tn*aty  with  the  king,  who  was  to  be  restored  and  to 
marry  his  daiighttT.  Cromwell  expn'ssing  no  indignation  at  this,  lord  Orrery  said,  in  the 
atite!  to  which  things  were  brought,  he  saw  not  n better  expedient : they  might  bring  him  in 
on  what  terms  they  pleasid  : and  Cromwell  might  retain  the  aimc  authority  ho  then  had 
wit!«  h‘S8  trouble.  Cromwell  answ’cred,  “ the  king  can  never  forgive  his  father’s  blwjd.”  Orrery 
fciid,  he  w'as  one  of  many  that  were  conct’med  in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of 
T'-storing  him.  Cromwell  replied,  he  is  so  damnably  debauched  he  would  undo  us  all  ; and 
so  turned  to  another  discourse  without  any  emotion,  which  made  Orrery  conclude  he  had  often 
thought  of  that  expedient. 

B<*fore  the  day  in  which  he  refused  the  offer  of  the  kingship  that  was  made  to  him  by  tbo 
parliamtmt,  he  had  kept  himself  on  such  a reserve  that  no  man  knew  what  answer  he  wouhl 
give.  It  was  thought  more  likely  he  w’ould  accept  of  it : but  that  which  determined  him  to 
the  contrary  was,  that,  when  he  went  down  in  the  morning  to  walk  in  8t.  James’s  Park, 
Fleetwood  and  Desborough  were  waiting  for  him  : the  one  had  married  his  daughter,  and  the 
other  his  sister.  With  tlicsc  he  enU'red  into  much  discourse  on  the  subject,  and  argued  for 
it ; he  said,  it  was  a tempting  of  God  to  expose  so  many  worthy  mm  to  death  and  poverty, 
when  there  was  a certain  way  to  secure  them.  The  others  iii-sisted  still  on  the  oaths  they  had 
taken.  He  said,  these  oaths  were  against  the  power  and  tyranny  of  kings,  but  not  against 
the  four  letters  that  made  the  word  king.  In  conclusion,  they,  Iwlieving  from  his  discourst] 
that  he  intended  to  accept  of  it,  told  him,  they  saw'  great  confusions  would  follow  on  it : and 
as  they  could  not  servo  him  to  set  up  the  idol  tin  y had  put  down,  and  had  sworn  to  keep 
down,  so  they  would  not  engage  in  any  thing  against  him,  but  would  retire  and  look  on.  So 
they  offered  him  their  commissions,  since  they  were  resolved  not  to  serve  a king  : ho  desired 
they  would  »ii\y  till  they  heard  his  answer.  It  was  Indieved,  that  he,  seeing  two  persons 
50  near  him  ready  to  abandon  him,  concluded  that  many  others  would  follow  their  example; 
and  therefore  thought  it  was  too  l>old  a venture.  So  he  refus'd  it,  but  accepted  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  prutc'ctorship.  Yet,  if  he  had  lived  out  the  next  winter,  as  the  di  hates  were 
to  have  been  brought  on  again,  so  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  have  accepted  of  the 
offer.  And  it  is  yet  a question  wliat  the  effect  of  that  would  have  lK*en.  S«)mc  have  thought 
it  would  have  brought  on  a general  settlement,  since  the  law  and  the  ancient  government  were 
again  to  take  place : others  have  fancied  just  the  contrary,  that  it  would  have  engaged  the 
army,  so  that  they  would  cither  have  deserted  the  si*rvice,  or  have  revolted  from  him,  and 
perhaps  have  killed  him  in  the  first  fray  of  the  tumult.  I will  not  determine  which  of  these 
would  have  most  probably  happcm'<i.  In  those  debates  some  of  tlie  cavalier  party,  or  rather 
their  children,  came  to  l)car  some  share.  They  were  then  all  zealous  commonwcalths-mcn, 
according  to  the  directions  sent  them  from  those  about  the  king.  Tlieir  business  was  to 
oppose  Cromwell  on  all  his  demands,  and  so  to  weaken  him  at  home,  and  expose  him  abroad. 
When  some  of  the  other  party  took  notice  of  this  great  change,  from  being  the  abettors  of 
prerogative  to  become  the  patrons  of  liberty,  they  pretended  their  education  in  the  court  and 
their  obligation  to  it  had  engaged  them  that  way ; but  now  since  that  was  out  of  doors,  they 
had  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  tliem.  By  this  mean, 
as  the  old  republicans  assisU-d  and  protected  them,  so  at  tlie  same  time  they  strengthened  the 
faction  agsiiiist  Cromwell.  But  these  very  men  at  the  restoration  shook  off  this  disguise,  and 
Pi'verted  to  their  ohl  principles  for  a liigh  prerogative  and  aWlutc  power.  Tliey  wvid  they 
were  for  liberty,  when  it  was  a mean  to  distress  one  who  they  thought  had  no  right  to  govt.*rn ; 
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blit  when  the  government  retume<l  to  its  old  channel,  they  were  still  ashrm  to  all  prerogative 
notions,  and  os  great  encmica  to  liberty  as  ever*. 

I go  next  to  give  an  account  of  CroinweH's  transactions  with  relation  t<»  foreign  affairs. 
He  laid  it  down  for  a maxim  to  spare  no  cost  or  charge  in  order  to  procure  him  intelligence. 
M'^hen  he  understood  what  dealers  the  Jews  were  every  where  in  that  trade  that  depends  on 
newe,  the  advancing  money  u|>on  high  or  low  intercuts  in  proportion  to  the  ri^k  they  run,  or 


• II  »j»fn*ar»  probiblc,  that  the  plan  of  rdwnu  Cromwell 
to  tlir  crown  w-a«  tiipportetl  hv  hi»  ciicmiea.  m well  a»  by 
•ooie  of  hi*  friruda.  The  only  plea  ur^nl  by  tlioce  who 
diti  out  driire  to  eatablUh  a republic  in  the  time  of  Charlea 
I.,  and  who  yet  op]toseil  tli«  govrrtimcnt  of  tlii*  monnrch, 
wa*  that  ho  inftinped  upon  the  Ubertica  of  the  people, 
particularly  upon  the  righu  of  parliamrnU  and  endeavoured 
to  e»tahli»h  him>elf  at  an  alMolute  king.  1 have  clacnlu'ie 
traced  the  pmgrr«»  of  the  ci^tl  atru^le  that  en»urd,  a 
atriigtle  that  would  prol»bly  have  beeu  longer  bhunned, 
arul  mote  temperately  conducted  by  the  portiaana  on  each 
•ide,  could  they  have  forraetn  that  their  courae  was  leading 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  An  event 
among  many  others  warning  us  to  be  temperate  in  our 
efforts  for  iMiUtical  rhangr,  and  (o  beware  who  we  unite 
with  in  striving  for  the  desired  reform.  In  that  iiisUncc, 
a majority  of  the  supporters  of  limited  monairhy  planted 
their  forwant  fnoUteps  by  the  side  of  the  avowed  repub- 
liratis,  and  Hani)Hlrn's  motto  wu  prophetic  of  the  then 
determined  fate  of  bU  party.  Sulla  vtatigia  relrortum. 
There  waa  indeed  no  retreat,  the  tide  of  rhaiigr  swept 
on  ; and  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cheek  iia  prngn'M ; 
one  barrier  of  the  constitution  gave  way  after  anjlher, 
until  not  one  remained — and  then  sncceeile*!  the  next 
bitter  experience  that  consiiiutions  are  nut  the  easy  cre- 
ationt  of  a party— *a  tyrant  had  been  retnovnl,  for  Churlca 
was  a ttrant,  not  the  less  dungcroits  for  being  amiable  in 
private  life,  and  interesting,  from  being  magnanimous  in 
ids  leaaons  of  sonow — but  to  him  stirceeded  a series  of 
tjinuu— the  rump,  the  council  of  state,  the  protcelor 
Cromwell,  were  all  deserving  of  that  epithet,  for,  however 
diirerif^f  in  abilities,  they  were  all  as  despotic,  and  all 
guilty  of  acts,  as  regardless  of  the  lUiertics  of  the  people, 
at  cvir  w'cie  perpetrated  by  Charles,  in  his  hauglitiesl  and 
strmirit  moods. 

The  lempeniie  opponents  of  Charles  1.,  therefore,  were 
not  inconsistent  iu  endeavouring  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to 
the  throne.  Kven  when  the  first  Cromwell  was  in  (he 
x«  niih  of  his  power,  a deep  under-plut  was  proceeding  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  Open  oppo- 
aition  of  every  kind,  short  of  war,  had  been  tried  to  pre. 
vent  Cromwell  obtaining  siiprcnic  power,  but  he  had  the 
army  to  b;ick  him  in  his  resolutions,  and  he  had  swept 
away  all  open  opposition  — be  was  king  in  every  circum- 
stance but  the  name.  With  the  iguoran;  there  is  much  in 
a mere  name,  and  the  friend*  of  the  Stuarts  appear  to 
have  endeavoured  to  have  availed  thenmelvcs  of  this 
prejudice  with  ronsummalc  si^citr.  They  now  endea- 
vounvl  to  peisuade  Cromwell  to  adopt  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  within  a step  of  the  trap,  and  was  not  saved  from 
it  by  his  own  penetration. 

It  is  not  to  be  siip{H)scd  that  all  who  supported  this 
measure  were  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  for  many, 
bevond  a doubt,  were  its  advoiates  in  the  ho{iu  of  furthering 
their  own  ambiiiou  by  such  an  event  Such  a ehameter 
was  sir  ('hristopher  Pack,  who,  when  h>nl  mayor  of 
I,rondoii  in  l(i55,  w-as  knighted  hy  Cromwell.  He  waa 
very  fiir  fiom  an  iiiiinBeii1.(te  rharocter  if  the  stvtcmetiU 
of  some  ftilverse  annalists  are  to  be  errdiird.  They  charge 
him  with  cuiiwzzliiig  the  subse.ipiions  raised  for  the 
rellel  of  the  Piedmont  pruleslauts ; and  with  being  a 
defaulter  in  his  accounts  as  a comuiissioner  of  the  extise. 
They  add  that  Cromwell  sheltered  him  fioui  tire  coo* 


sequenres  of  these  crimes  upon  the  condiuon  that  he 
propoM'd  hie  assumptioQ  of  the  royal  title  to  the  IIoum 
of  Commons*. 

Pack  now  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city, and 
the  wishes  of  the  metropolis  had  then  much  greater 
weight  than  they  have  now  . 

I'his  asoertion  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  cer* 
taioty  since  established,  that  not  only  secretary  Thurloc, 
tbe  ai.'ucious  and  trusty  adviser  of  ibc  protertur,  but 
the  family  of  the  protector,  and  the  prolrcmr  himself, 
all  favoured  the  measure  f. 

The  resolution  to  petition  Cromwell  to  assume  the  title 
of  king  was  carried  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  hy  majori- 
ties more  than  doubling  (lie  number  of  those  who  op|M>sed 
it.  It  was  to  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitelocke,  but 
he  says,  that  not  approving  some  of  its  posaagrs,  he 
deetined  the  ur.dcr(skiug,  and  that  *^to  gaiu  honour,**  it 
wav  brought  forward  by  sir  Christopher  X- 

The  petition  was  presentetl  to  tbe  protector  on  lbs 
31st  of  March,  and  duringmorw  than  five  weeks 

be  Continued  to  hold  protracted  conferences  with  the  com. 
mitire  the  house  had  appointed  to  be  its  P»prcM:nutiv(v 
Members  of  that  committee  were  Mr.  Whiicloeke  and 
Lord  Brogliill  both  of  whom  were  subsequently  favoured 
by  Cborks  II.  ; and  of  tbe  oihcra,  the  chief  jnatirt-s  8t, 
John  and  (ilynn,  sir  Charles  Wolseicy.  sir  Richard  Ontloa, 
Mr.  licnthall.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Colonel  I'btlip,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Lisle,  not  one.  except  the  last,  had  any 
concern  in  the  condemnation  of  Charles  I. ; and  even  Mr, 
Idsledid  not  consent  to  this  monarch's  rxcculion  ||.  Tht-e 
then  who  per»tiade<l  Cromwell  to  become  king  were  not 
the  extreme  u[*ponenu  of  the  8tuarts : whether  they  in- 
tended to  promote  the  restoration  by  this  proposition  can- 
not be  now  absolutely  determined,  but  other  authorities 
ogiee  that  none  were  forwarder  in  supporting  it,  than 
some  who  h^td  always  licen  reputed  faithful  to  tbe  king,  and 
wishers  for  his  restoration,  ami  that  many  of  them  thought 
this  measure  would  promote  it,  for  they  believed  that  the 
army,  and  the  whole  nation,  would  then  incline,  rather  to 
tnaifilaln  a Irgilimate  monarch,  than  one  whose  hypociisy 
would  by  this  means  be  rendered  so  glaring 

WumcrmiB  were  the  audiences  between  Cromwell  and 
the  eomniittce— he  was  evidently  willing  to  be  roiivinced, 
and  had  actually  announced  his  resolution  to  accede  to  tbe 
profmsal  to  some  of  his  friends ; according  to  Wellwood 
the  crown  was  actually  made,  and  brought  to  M Idtehall, 
when  the  array  annuuneing  to  the  parlinineni,  that  **tbey 
hod  baZArdt'd  their  lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  still 
ready  to  do  so,**  was  a hint  tliat  Cromwell  thought  it 

• Heath's  Chronicle,  A Narrative  of  the  late  Par- 
Uament,  by  a friend  of  the  Commonwealth,  17.  ^**r 
Christopher  was  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  sit  among  bn 
peers,  or,  a*  they  weic  tenned,  “the  other  house.**— 
{TUurl>e't  Staff  Vaj  ftt^  ^-c.) 

tThiirloe's  Stale  Pajiers,  vl.  281.  292,  310.  Whim, 
lock's  .Memorials,  tJJfi.  Ludlow  s Memoirs,  ii.  68.1,  &e. 
Wellwood’i  Meiuoiis,  by  .MaJeivs,  102. 

J .Memoriuli,  f)47. 

^ Allerward*  earl  of  Orrery. 
tl  Pari.  Hist.  xxi.  65— 95. 

(.’Uiendoij's  Hist,  of  ReWl.  iii.,  461,  foL  cd-  Mor- 
rices'i  Memoirs  *f  U*»ger  Karl  of  Orrery,  cap.  5, 
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the  gain  to  be  made  as  the  times  might  turn,  and  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  actions  of 
money  so  advanced,  he,  more  upon  tliat  account  than  in  compliance  with  the  princijilc  of 
toleration,  brought  a company  of  them  over  to  England,  and  gave  them  leave  to  build  a syna- 
gogue. All  the  while  that  he  was  negociating  tliis,  they  were  sure  and  good  spies  for  him, 
especially  with  relation  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  earl  of  Orrery  told  me,  he  was  once 
walking  with  him  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Whitediall,  and  a man  almost  in  rags  came  in 
view,  he  presently  dismissed  lord  Orrery,  and  carried  that  man  into  hie  closet;  who  brought 
him  an  accoimt  of  a great  sum  of  money  that  the  Spaniards  were  sending  over  to  pay  their  army 
in  Flanders,  but  in  a Dutch  man  of  war  ; and  he  told  him  the  places  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  money  was  lodged.  Cromwell  sent  an  express  immediatedy  to  Smith,  afterwards  sir 
Jeremy  Smith,  who  lay  in  the  Downs,  telling  him  that  within  a day  or  two,  such  a Dutch 
sliip  would  pass  the  Channel,  whom  he  must  visit  for  the  Spanish  money,  which  was  contra- 
band goods,  we  being  then  in  war  with  Spain.  So  when  the  ship  passed  by  Dover,  Smith 
sent  and  demanded  leave  to  search  him.  The  Dutch  captain  answered,  none  hut  his  masters 
might  search  him.  Sraitli  sent  him  word,  he  had  set  up  an  hour-glass,  and  if  before  that 
was  run  out  he  did  not  submit  to  tlie  search,  he  would  force  it.  The  captain  saw  it  was  in 
vain  to  stniggle,  and  so  all  the  money  was  found.  Next  time  that  Cromwell  saw  Orrery  ho 
told  him,  he  had  his  intelligence  from  that  contemptible  man  he  saw  him  go  to  some  days 
before.  He  had  on  all  occasions  very  good  intelligence ; he  knew  every  thing  that  passed  in 
the  king's  little  court : and  yet  none  of  his  spies  were  discovered,  but  one  only. 

The  givatest  difficulty  on  him  in  his  foreign  affairs  was,  w hat  side  to  choose,  France  or 
Spain.  The  prince  of  Condc  was  then  in  the  Netherlands  with  a great  many  prot<'8tant8 
about  him.  He  set  the  Spaniards  on  making  great  steps  towards  the  gaining  Cromwell  into 
their  interests.  Spain  ordered  their  ambassador  to  compliment  him  : he  was  esteemed  one 
of  their  ablest  men  : his  name  was  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas : he  offered  that  if  Cromwell 
would  join  with  them,  they  would  engage  themselves  to  make  no  peace  till  he  sliould  recover 


danfrrroiu  to  and  he  then  finally  announred,  that 

**  he  rould  not  undertake  the  government  with  the  title  of 
King.’*  The  army,  be  it  obeerred,  did  not  perceive  hU 
devpotiam  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 

The  lame  year  gave  birth  to  another  plan  for  the 
roinratinn  of  the  Stuart  family,  by  uniting  U to  that  of 
C'rutnwcll.  Irord  Broghill  vaa  eqaally  in  fa%our  with  both 
fiimiliei.  and  though  he  continued  to  aerve  under  the  Utter, 
there  U no  doubt  ho  would  rather  have  aeted  under  a 
duly  hereditary  monarthy,  and  that  bo  continued  to  verve 
a public  man  becanite  he  believed,  and  belie ved«'orrertIy,that 
be  could  benefit  hit  country.  &ing  thus  truated,  he  had 
oceaaional  opportunitiet  of  corresponding  secretly  with 
prrw>ns  who  were  aith  Charles  II.  on  the  rontineni,  and 
through  them  inquired  of  that  prince  whether  he  would 
object  to  marry  the  lady  Frances,  CrooiwU’s  youngest 
daughter.  ilU  answer  was  favourable,  and  he  was  desired 
In  promote  the  malrh  by  all  the  uienns  in  his  power. 
Thus  sanctioned,  be  .Tcquainted  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Cromwell  with  the  project,  and  finding  them  equally 
agreeable,  he  caused  a rumour  of  it  to  be  dispersed  in  the 
city,  and  upon  bis  return  thence,  proceeiicd  to  an  interview 
in  private  with  Cmmwcll.  Upon  joining  him  the  protector 
inquired  “ where  he  had  been  ? *’  and  then,  “what  news 
thw  was  P ” Lord  Broghill  replied,  “ very  strange  news,” 
and  upon  Cromwell's  earnest  inquiry  for  particulars,  and 
protouing  not  to  be  offended,  proceeded  jocularly  to  tell 
him  that  **  it  was  rumoured  he  was  going  to  marry  bis 
daughter  Frances  to  the  king.*’  And  what,"  said  Crom- 
well merrily,  “what  do  the  fools  think  of  it?**  “All 
like  it,*’  rejoined  lord  Broghill,  “and  think  it  the  wisest 
thing  vou  could  do,  if  you  could  accomplish  it.**  *'  And 

do  Toil  believe  so  too  ? ’ mid  Cromwell  pausing;  and  upon 
bring  aMure«l  he  did,  the  protector  reiumrd  his  walk  to 
and  fro  :n  the  room  with  bis  hands  behind  him  for  some 
time,  and  then  asked  his  lordship  “ what  reasons  he  had 
fw  his  opinion  ?*’  Lord  Broghill  tbeo  renuoded  him  how 


little  he  could  confide  in  his  own  party,  who  were  always 
ready  to  express  their  discontent,  and  to  unite  to  degrade 
hiui,  as  they  had  to  exalt  him;  and  that  if  he  preserved 
bis  sutioD  for  life,  be  could  not  expert  to  transmit  it  to 
his  posterity;  that  on  the  othei  band,  the  king,  exiled 
and  reduced  in  rirrumsUncet,  would  make  him  general  uf 
all  the  forres  for  life,  or  such  otiicr  tenoa  as  he  might 
stipulate.  The  loyaliats  would  readily  support  this  plan  ; 
and  as  hit  daughter  would  probably  be  the  mother  of  a 
family,  he  would  thereby  be  endeared  to,  aTHl  sircngtlirn 
hit  interest  both  with  the  king  and  the  nation.  He  would 
have  the  king  for  bis  son-in-law;  hit  grandchild,  heir 
apparent  to  the  rrowti ; and  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
under  his  command. 

Cromwell  listened  to  these  reasons  with  deep  attention  ; 
and  when  his  lordship  bad  finished,  reauined  his  pacing  of 
the  room  for  a few  minutes  in  silenco—  and  then  observed, 
“the  king  will  never  forgive  me  the  death  of  his  father.** 
Lord  DrnghiU  suggested  that  some  one  might  be  employed 
to  ascertain  the  king's  sentiments,  and  of^ml  himself  to 
be  the  mediator.  He  also  obtervr<i,  that  he,  Cromwell, 
was  hut  one  in  the  execution  uf  the  late  king,  but  that 
he  would  have  the  sole  merit  of  restoring  the  present. 
But  Cromwell  rr|ieeted  with  more  emphasis,  “ the  king 
rannot,  and  will  not,  forgive  the  death  of  bii  father,*'— 
and  adding  some  reiuark  upon  his  immorality,  and  that  he 
Would  ruin  their  party,  positivrlr  refused  to  assent  to  the 
plan.  Cromwell’s  wife  snd  daughter  subsequently  exerted 
their  influence,  but  in  vain  *.  The  latter  married  a few 
months  siibsequcntiv  to  a son  of  LonI  Rkh,  Cromwell 
giving  her  I5,000/.  as  a fortune-— 7*Aur/oe'x  Slatt 
Papers,  vi. 


• Morriee’s  I.ife  and  State  Papers  of  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
21.  Mr.  Mortice  was  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  Burnet 
tayi  be  had  the  relation  from  the  earl  himself. 
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Calais  ajfain  to  England.  This  was  very  aijrocahlo  to  Cromwell,  who  thminht  it  woithl  n’com- 
nu  iul  him  much  to  the  nation,  if  lie  could  restore  that  town  ajiain  to  tlic  English  <-ni]nre, 
aft»  r it  had  lM*en  a Inindit'd  years  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Miumrin  hearinjf  of  this  sent 
one  over  to  negociate  with  him,  but  at  first  without  a charaet<T : and,  to  outbid  the  Spaniard, 
he  offered  to  assist  Cromwell  to  take  Dunkirk,  which  was  a place  of  much  more  importance. 
The  ]uince  of  Conde  sent  over  likewise  to  «jffcr  Cromwell  to  turn  protistant ; and,  if  he 
would  f^vc  him  a fleet  with  ^«X)d  trm)|«i,  he  would  make  a dmvnt  in  (iuiennr,  where  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  he  should  be  agisted  by  the  protestants ; and  that  he  should  so  distress 
Frana*,  as  to  obtain  such  conditions  for  them,  ainl  for  England,  as  Cromwell  himself  should 
dictate.  Upon  this  offer  Cromwell  sent  8toiipc  round  all  Fnince  to  talk  with  their  most 
eminent  men,  to  sec  into  their  strength,  into  their  pres*’nt  disposition,  the  opprt  ssions  they 
lay  under,  and  their  inelinations  to  trust  the  prince  of  Conde.  He  went  from  Paris  down 
the  Iy>ire,  then  to  liourdeaux,  from  thenee  to  Mont'iuban,  and  across  the  south  of  F’ ranee  to 
Lyons : he  was  iiiKtruet4*<l  to  talk  to  tlieni  only  as  a tnivcller,  and  to  assure  them  (»f  Oom- 
well’s  zeal  and  care  for  them,  which  he  magnified  every  where.  The  protestants  were  then 
very  much  at  their  ease  : for  JIazarin,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  enrich  his  family,  took 
care  to  maintain  the  edicts  l>etter  than  they  had  IxM-n  in  any  time  formerly.  So  St<mpe  re- 
tunied,  and  gave  Cromwell  an  account  of  the  ease  they  were  then  in,  and  of  their  resolution 
to  Iw  quiet.  They  lm<l  a very  had  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  as  a man  who  sought 
nothing  but  his  own  greatness,  to  which  they  believed  that  he  was  n*ady  to  sacrifice  all  his 
friends,  and  every  cause  that  ho  esjmused.  This  si’ttlwl  Cromwell  as  to  that  particular.  He 
also  found  that  tlie  cardinal  had  such  spies  on  that  prince,  that  he  knew  every  message  that 
had  passed  between  them  : therefore  he  would  have  no  farther  corrisjimidence  with  him : he 
said  upon  that  to  Stoupe,  sfnittis  est,  et  garruhtt^  et  tenditur  d suit  cardinali.  That  which 
determined  him  afterwards  in  tlu';  choice  was  this : he  found  the  j)arties  grew  go  strong 
against  him  at  home,  that  he  saw  if  the  king  or  his  brother  were  assisted  by  F’ ranee  with  an 
anny  of  Huguenots  to  make  a descent  in  England,  which  was  threatened  if  he  should  join 
with  8pain,  this  might  prove  very  dangertnis  to  him,  who  hiul  so  many  enemies  at  home  and 
so  few  friends.  This  particular  consideration,  with  rehition  to  himself,  made  great  impression 
on  him  ; for  he  knew  the  Spaniards  could  give  those  j)rinces  no  strength,  nor  had  they  anv 
prot<'stant  subjiHts  to  assist  them  in  any  sueli  design.  Upon  this  occasion  king  James  told 
me,  that  among  other  pnjudlees  he  had  at  tlie  prut4‘Htant  religion  this  was  one,  that  both  his 
brtJther  and  himself,  being  in  many  companies  in  Paris  inc(»gnito,  wheiv  tin  y im  t many  pro- 
testants,  he  found  they  were  all  alienated  from  them,  and  were  great  admirers  of  Cromwell : 
80  he  Ixdieved  they  were  all  rebels  in  their  heart.  I answered,  tliat  fiueigners  were  nc»  other 
way  concerned  in  the  quarrels  of  their  ncighlmurs,  than  to  st‘e  who  could  or  would  assist 
them  : the  coldness  they  had  seen  formerly  in  the  court  of  Flngland  witli  relation  to  them, 
and  the  zeal  which  was  then  expn'SScMl,  imistnat»ir.illy  make  them  depend  on  one  tliat  sixiued 
resolved  to  prot^-et  them.  As  tlie  negoctati*m  went  on  between  F'rance  and  England.  Crom- 
well would  have  the  king  ami  his  brother  dismissed  the  kingdom.  Mazarin  consented  to  this; 
for  he  thought  it  more  honourable  that  the  F'rench  king  should  send  them  away  of  his  o\nti 
accord,  than  that  it  should  be  done  pursuant  to  an  article  with  Cromwell.  Great  excuses 
were  made  for  doing  it : they  had  some  money  given  them,  and  wercr  s«*nt  away  loaded  with 
prornisT's  of  constant  supplies  that  were  never  meant  to  lx*  |h'rforme<l : and  they  rt  tired  to 
Cologne  ; for  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  out  of  hope  of  gaining  Cromwell.  Hut  when  that 
vanished,  they  invited  them  to  Bru.Hscls,  and  they  settled  great  apjiointments  on  them,  in 
their  way,  which  was  always  to  promise  much,  how  little  so<‘ver  they  could  ]HTform.  They 
also  settled  a pay  for  such  of  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  would  come  and  stno 
iintliT  our  princi*8 : but  few  came,  except  from  Ireland : of  these  some  regiments  were  formoil. 
Hut  though  this  gave  them  a great  and  lasting  iiiU'rest  in  our  court,  especially  in  king  Janu's's, 
yet  they  did  not  much  to  de«‘rve  it. 

Before  king  Charh-s  left  Paris  he  changed  his  religion,  htit  by  whose  persuasion  is  not  yet 
known  : only  cardinal  de  Retz  was  in  the  secret,  and  lord  Auhigny  had  a great  hand  in  it. 
It  was  kept  a great  secret.  Cliane4*llor  Hvilc  had  some  suspicion  of  it,  hut  would  never  suffi  r 
himself  to  believe  it  qiiiU*.  ■ Soon  after  the  restoration  that  car<liiial  came  over  in  disguise, 
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and  hod  an  audience  of  the  king : what  paaacd  is  not  known.  The  6rst  ground  I had  to 
believe  it  was  this : Tlie  marquis  dc  Roucy,  who  was  the  man  of  the  greatest  family  in  France 
that  continued  protestant  to  the  lost,  was  mucli  pressed  by  that  cardinal  to  change  his 
religion : he  was  his  kinsman  and  his  particular  friend.  Among  otlicr  reasons  one  tiiat  he 
urged  waSf  that  the  protestant  religion  must  certainly  be  ruined,  and  that..they  could 
expect  no  protection  from  England,  for  to  his  certain  knowledge  both  the  princes  were 
already  changed.  Roucy  told  this  in  great  confidence  to  his  minister,  who  after  his  death 
sent  an  advertisement  of  it  to  myself.  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  a great  confidant  of  the  chan- 
cellor s,  who,  from  being  very  atheistical,  became  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  an  eminent 
penitent,  as  ho  was  a man  of  great  parts,  with  whom  I had  )ivc<l  long  in  great  confidence,  on 
his  death-bed  sent  me  likewise  an  account  of  this  matter,  whicli  he  believed  was  done  in  Fon- 
tainebleau, before  king  Charles  was  sent  to  Cologne.  As  for  king  James,  it  seems  he  was  not 
reconciled  at  that  time : for  ho  told  me,  that  being  in  a monastery  in  Flanders,  a nun  desired 
him  to  pray  every  day  that,  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  way,  God  would  bring  him  into  it. 
and  he  said,  the  impression  these  words  made  on  him  never  left  him  till  he  changed. 

To  return  to  Cromwell : while  ho  was  balancing  in  liis  mind  what  was  fit  fur  him  to  do. 
Gage,  who  had  been  a priest,  came  over  from  the  West  Indies,  and  gave  him  such  an  account 
of  the  feebleness  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  as  mode  him  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  both  a great  and  an  easy  conquest  to  seize  on  their  dominions.  By 
tins  he  reckoned  he  would  be  supplied  with  such  a treasure,  that  his  government  would  bo 
established  before  he  sliould  need  to  have  any  recourse  to  a parliament  for  money.  Spain 
would  never  admit  of  a peace  with  England  between  the  tropics : so  he  was  in  a state  of 
war  with  them  as  to  those  parts,  even  before  he  declared  war  in  Europe.  He  upon  that 
equipped  a ficet  with  a force  sufficient,  as  he  hoped,  to  have  sidzed  Hispaniola  and  Cuba. 
And  Gage  had  assured  him,  that  success  in  that  expedition  would  make  all  the  rest  fall  into 
his  hands.  Stoupc,  being  on  another  occasion  called  to  his  closet,  saw  him  one  day  very 
intent  in  looking  on  a ma]),  and  in  measuring  distances.  Stoupc  saw  it  was  a map  of  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  and  observed  who  printed  it.  So,  there  l>eing  no  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
Stoupc  went  next  day  to  the  printer  to  buy  the  map.  The  printer  denied  ho  had  pritated  it. 
Stoupe  affirmed  he  had  seen  it.  Tlicn,  ho  said,  it  must  be  only  in  Cromw^clKs  liand  ; for  he 
only  had  some  of  the  prints,  and  had  given  liim  a strict  charge  to  sell  none  till  he  had  leave 
given  him.  So  Stoupe  perceived  there  was  a design  that  way.  And  when  the  time  of 
setting  out  the  fleet  came  on,  all  were  in  a gaze  whither  it  was  to  go : some  fancie<l  it  w-as  to 
rob  the  church  of  Loretto,  which  did  occasion  a fortification  to  be  drawn  round  it : others 
talked  of  Rome  itself;  for  Cromwell’s  preachers  had  this  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  divisions  at  home,  he  would  go  and  sack  Babylon  : others  talked  of  Cadiz, 
though  he  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  Spaniards.  The  French  could  not  penetrate  into  the 
secret.  Cromwell  had  not  finished  his  alliance  with  them  : so  he  was  not  bound  to  give  them 
an  account  of  the  expedition.  All  he  said  upon  it  was,  that  he  sent  out  the  fleet  to  guard 
the  seas,  and  to  restore  England  to  its  dominion  on  that  element.  Stoupe  happened  to  say 
in  a company,  he  l>elieved  the  design  w'os  on  the  West  Indies.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
hearing  that,  sent  for  him  very  jirivatolv,  to  ask  him  upon  what  ground  he  said  it ; and  he 
olTered  to  lay  down  10,000/.  if  he  could  make  any  discovery  of  that.  Stoupe  owned  to  me, 
he  had  a great  mind  to  th.c  money  ; and  fancied  he  betrayed  nothing  if  he  did  discover  the 
grounds  of  these  conjectures,  since  nothing  had  been  trusted  to  him  : but  he  expected  greater 
matters  from  Cromwell,  and  so  kept  the  secret ; and  said  only,  that  in  a diversity  of 
conjectures  that  seemed  to  him  more  probable  than  any  others.  But  the  ambassador  made 
no  account  of  that;  nor  did  he  think  it  worth  the  writing  to  Don  John  then  at  Brussels, 
about  it. 

Stoupe  wrote  it  over  as  his  conjecture  to  one  about  the  prince  of  Conde,  wlio,  at  first  hearing 
it,  was  persuaded  that  must  be  the  design,  and  went  next  day  to  siiggest  it  to  Don  John : 
but  Don  John  relied  so  much  on  the  ambassador,  that  this  made  no  impression.  And  indeed 
til  the  ministers  whom  ho  <*mploye<l  knew  that  they  wore  not  to  disturb  him  with  trouble- 
8<Jinp  new’H  : of  which  king  Charles  told  a pleasant  story.  One  whom  Don  John  was  sending 
to  some  court  in  Germany  coming  to  the  king  to  ask  his  commands,  ho  desired  him  only  to 
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^rito  Inm  nows : the  Spaniard  asked  him,  whether  he  would  have  tme,  or  false,  news : and, 
when  the  king  sc*emed  amazed  at  tlie  question,  he  added,  if  he  wrote  him  true  news  the  king 
must  be  secret,  for  he  know  he  must  write  news  to  Dmi  John  that  would  be  acceptable,  (me 
or  false : when  the  ministers  of  that  court  shewed  that  they  would  bo  aeired  in  such  a manner, 
it  is  no  wonder  to  sec  how  their  affairs  have  declined.  This  matter  of  the  ffeet  continued  a 
groat  secret.  And  some  months  after  that,  ^oupe  being  accidentally  with  Cromwell,  one 
came  from  the  fleet  through  Ireland  with  a letter.  The  bearer  looked  like  one  that  brought 
no  welcome  news.  And  as  soon  as  Cromwell  had  read  the  letter,  ho  dismissed  Stoupe,  who 
went  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  then  lord  Lisle,  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen. 
He  being  of  Cromwells  council  went  to  Whitehall,  and  came  back,  and  told  Stoupe  of  the 
descent  made  on  Hispaniola,  and  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened.  It  was  then  late,  and 
was  the  post  night  for  Flanders.  So  Stoupe  wrote  it  as  news  to  his  correspondent,  some 
days  before  the  Spanish  ambassador  knew  any  thing  of  it.  Don  John  was  amazed  at  the 
news,  and  had  never  any  regard  for  the  ambassador  after  that ; but  had  a great  opinion  of 
Stoupe,  and  ordered  the  ambassador  to  make  him  theirs  at  any  rate.  The  ambaas^or  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  him,  now  that  it  appeared  he  had  guessed  right,  what  were  his  grounds : 
and  when  he  told  what  they  were,  the  ambassador  owned  he  had  reason  to  conclude  as  he 
did  upon  what  he  saw.  And  upon  that  he  made  great  use  of  Stoupe : but  he  himself  was 
never  esteemed  after  that  so  much  as  he  had  lieen.  This  desen’ed  to  bo  set  down  so  par- 
ticularly, since  by  it  it  appears,  that  the  greatest  design  may  be  discovered  by  an  undue  care- 
lessness. The  court  of  Franco  was  amazed  at  the  undertaking,  and  was  glad  that  it  had 
miscarried ; for  the  cardinal  said,  if  he  had  suspected  it,  he  would  hare  made  peace  with 
Spain  on  any  terms,  rather  than  to  have  given  way  to  that  which  would  have  been  such  an 
addition  to  England,  as  must  have  brought  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  their  hands.  The 
fleet  took  Jamaica : but  that  was  a small  gain,  though  much  magnified  to  cover  the  failing 
of  the  main  design.  The  war  after  that  broke  out,  in  which  Dunkirk  was  indeed  taken,  and 
put  into  Cromwells  hands : but  the  trade  of  England  suffered  more  in  that,  than  in  any 
former  war : so  he  lost  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  by  that  means. 

Cromwell  had  two  signal  occasions  given  him  to  shew  his  zeal  in  protecting  the  protestanU 
abroad.  The  duke  of  &ivoy  raised  a new  persecution  of  the  Vaudois : so  Cromwell  sent 
to  Mazarin,  desiring  him  to  put  a stop  to  that ; adding  that  he  knew  well  they  had  that 
duke  in  their  power,  and  could  restrain  him  as  they  pleased  : and  if  they  did  not  he  must 
presently  break  with  them.  Mazarin  objected  to  this  as  unreasonable : he  promised  to  do 
good  office's,  but  ho  could  not  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  effects  they  might  have.  Tliii 
did  not  satisfy  Cromwell : so  they  obliged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  put  a stop  to  that  unjust 
fiiry  : and  Cromwell  raised  a great  sum  for  the  Vaudois,  and  sent  over  Morland  to  settle  all 
their  losses  *.  There  was  also  a tumult  in  Xismes,  in  which  some  disorder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  huguenots : and  they, apprehending  severe  proceedings  upon  it,sent  one  over  with 
great  expedition  to  Cromwell,  who  sent  him  bock  to  Paris  in  an  hour's  time  with  a very  effec- 
tual letter  to  his  ambassador,  requiring  him  either  to  prevail  that  the  matter  might  be  passed 
over,  or  to  come  away  immediately.  Mazarin  complained  of  this  way  of  proci'eding,  as  too 
imperious  : but  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  made  him  yield.  These  things  raised  Croroweirs 
character  abroad,  and  made  him  be  much  depended  on. 

His  ambassador  in  Franco  at  this  time  was  Lockhart,  a Scotchman,  who  had  married  his 
niece,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  him,  as  ho  well  deserved  to  be.  He  was  both  a wise  and 
a gallant  man,  calm  and  virtuous,  and  one  that  carried  the  generosities  of  friendship  very  far. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  iimbsssador  at  the  same  time.  But  he  told  me,  that 
when  he  was  Si'nt  afterwards  ambassador  by  king  Charles,  ho  found  he  had  nothing  of  that 
regard  that  was  paid  him  in  CromweH's  time  t. 


• The  Vaadoi*,  or  W»h}rn«e«,  are  a mo»t  interratin* 
Thry  wf*re  among  the  very  rartteat  opponenia  of 
the  aiipcratitinov  errora,  and  tyranny  of  tl>e  papal  ace. 
Their  perM-riiUon  Itegnn  aa  early  aa  the  twelfili  century. 
Sec  Moaheim,  Turner*#  England  and  the  MiiMIe 

Agee.  OillT**  Ifiatory  of  the  Waldenaca,  Ar.  Whether 
C'rumwell'achariMblcinlerfcreucearMc  fromhnaii.\irtT  fur 


the  welfare  and  diffutton  of  the  reformed  religion  *.  or 
from  hia  deaire  to  make  England  reapeeted  aa  ite  rhampion, 
it  wm  an  art  that  niiiai  alwara  obtain  for  him  nnqiHtlifird 
pniae. 

T Clarendon  apeaka  of  general  I.ockhart  in  the  highrat 
terma,  eonfcaaing  that  he  «aa  proof  against  bribea,  and  an 
excellent  anjbaaaador. 
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Stonpc  told  me  of  a frrcat  design  Cromwell  Iiad  intended  to  begin  his  kingship  with,  if 
ne  had  assumed  it : he  resolved  to  set  np  a council  for  the  protestant  religion,  in  opposition 
to  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide  at  Rome.  Ho  intended  it  sliould  consist  of  seven 
councillors,  and  four  secretarii'S  for  difiereiit  provinces.  These  were  the  first,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Valleys;  the  Palatinate  and  other  Calvinists  were  the  second:  Germany, 
the  north,  and  Turkey  were  the  third  : and  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The 
secretaries  were  to  have  500/.  salary  apiece,  and  to  keep  a correspondence  every  where,  to 
know  tlie  state  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  so  all  good  designs  might  be  by  their  means 
protected  and  assisted.  Stoupe  was  to  have  the  first  province.  They  were  to  have  a fund 
of  10,000/.  a year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary  emergencies,  but  to  be  farther  supplied  m 
occasions  should  require  it.  Chelsea  College  was  to  be  mode  up  for  them,  which  was  then 
an  old  decayed  building,  that  had  been  at  first  raised  to  be  a college  for  writers  of  contro- 
versy 1 thouglit  it  was  not  fit  to  let  such  a project  as  this  be  quite  lost : it  was  certainly 
a noble  one  : but  how  far  he  would  have  pursued  it  must  bo  left  to  conjecture. 

Stoupe  told  mo  a remarkable  passage  in  his  employment  under  Cromwell.  Stoupe  had 
desired  all  that  were  under  the  prince  of  Conde  to  let  him  know  some  news,  in  return  of 
that  he  wroto  to  them.  So  he  had  a letter  from  one  of  them,  giving  an  account  of  an  Irish- 
man newly  gt)ne  over,  who  had  said  he  would  kill  Cromwell,  and  that  ho  was  to  lodge  in 
King-street,  Westminster.  With  tins  Stoupe  went  to  Whitehall.  Cromwell  being  then  at 
council,  he  sent  him  a note,  letting  him  know  that  ho  had  a business  of  great  consequence 
to  lay  before  him.  Cromwell  was  then  upon  a matter  that  did  so  entirely  possess  liim,  that 
be,  fancying  that  it  was  only  some  piece  of  foreign  intelligence,  sent  Thurloe  to  know  what  it 
might  be.  Stoupe  was  troubled  at  tliis,  but  could  not  refuse  to  shew  him  his  letter.  Thurloe 
mado  no  great  matter  of  it : he  said,  they  had  many  such  advertisements  sent  them,  which 
signified  nothing  but  to  make  the  world  think  the  protector  was  in  danger  of  his  life  : and 
the  looking  too  much  after  these  things  had  an  appearance  of  fear,  which  did  ill  become  so 
gri'at  a man.  Stoupe  told  him,  King-street  might  be  soon  searched.  Thurloe  answered,  if 
we  find  no  such  person,  how  shall  we  be  laughed  at  ? Yet  he  ordered  him  to  write  again  to 
BruHsels,  and  promise  any  reward  if  a more  particular  discovery  could  bo  made.  Stoupe  was 
much  cast  dowm,  when  he  saw  that  a piece  of  inteliigenco  which  he  hoped  might  have  made 
his  fortune  was  so  little  considered.  He  wrote  to  Brussels  : but  he  had  no  more  from  thence, 
but  a confirmation  of  what  had  been  written  formerly  to  him.  And  Thurloe  did  not  think  fit 
to  make  any  search,  or  any  farther  inquiry  into  it : nor  did  he  so  much  as  acquaint  Cromwell 
with  it.  Stoupe,  being  uneasy  at  this,  told  lord  Lisle  of  it : and  it  happened  that,  a few 
weeks  after,  Syndercomb's  design  of  assassinating  Cromwell  near  Brentford,  as  he  was  going 
to  Ham])ton-court,  was  discovered.  When  he  was  examined,  it  appeared  that  lie  was  the 
person  out  in  the  letters  from  Brussels.  So  Lisle  said  to  Cromwell,  this  is  the  very  man 
of  whom  Stoupe  had  the  notice  given  him.  Cromwell  seemed  amazed  at  this  ; and  sent  for 
Stoupe,  and  in  great  wrath  reproached  him  for  his  ingratitude  in  concealing  a matter  of  such 
consequence  to  him.  Stoupe  upon  this  showed  him  the  letters  he  had  received  ; and  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  note  he  had  sent  in  to  him,  which  was  immediately  after  he  had  the  first 
letter,  aad  that  he  had  sent  out  Thurloe  to  him.  At  that  Cromwell  seemed  yet  more  amazed  ; 
and  sent  for  Thurloe,  to  whose  face  Stoupe  affirmed  the  matter  : nor  did  he  deny  any  part  of 
it ; but  only  said,  that  he  had  many  such  advertisements  st'nt  him,  in  which  till  this  time  he 
had  never  found  any  truth.  Cromwell  replied  stonily,  that  he  ought  to  have  acquainted  him  with 
it,  and  left  him  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  it.  Thurloe  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
CromweTl.  So  Stoupe  was  dismissed,  and  went  away  not  doubting  but  Thurloe  would  be  dis- 
graced. 13ut  as  he  understood  from  Lisle  afterward,  Thurloe  showed  Cromwell  such  instances 
of  his  care  and  fidelity  on  all  such  occarions,  and  humbly  acknowledged  his  error  in  this 
matter,  but  imputed  it  wholly  to  his  care  both  for  his  honour  and  quiet,  that  he  pacified  him 
entirely  : and  indeed  he  was  so  much  in  all  Cromwell's  secrets,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  disgrace 

* C'belvea  Collczc  wat  fuuntied  by  I>r.  SiitcliiTe,  dne  Tliit  led  Wil»4)n  into  l)ie  error  of  nylng  that  the  arTb- 
of  Kxeter.  lie  iotendL-d  that  it  iliouid  coniist  of  a biahop  induced  the  hing  to  found  it.  After  the  former’a 
provost  and  tuenty  fellow*..— Koiinet'a  Complete  Hi«t,  death  it  wa*  neglected,  the  king  ^ wiaely  considering  that 
•f  England,  H.  685.  ArclibUliop  Baricreft  pro|to«ed  to  be  nothing  beget*  more  eomrnlion  than  oppo*ictu&.*'— 
iu  bcndaclor,  and  arged  Jamca  I.  to  be  its  active  [mtron.  son’s  Janie*  1.,  58. 
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liim  without  dcstroyinj^  him  ; and  that  it  eeems  Cromwell  could  not  resolve  on.  Thurloo 
havinpf  mastered  this  point,  that  he  might  farther  justify  his  not  being  so  attentive  as  he 
ought  to  have  l>e<‘n,  did  so  much  search  into  Stoupcs  whole  deportment,  that  he  possessed 
Cromwell  with  such  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  that  after  that  he  never  treated  him  with  any  con- 
iidence.  So  he  found  how  dangerous  it  was  even  to  prmrve  a prince,  (so  he  called  him) 
wlien  a minister  was  wonnd<‘d  in  the  doing  of  it : and  that  the  minister  would  be  too  hard 
for  the  prince,  even  though  his  own  safety  was  concerned  in  it. 

Tliesc  are  all  the  memorable  things  that  I have  learnt  concerning  Cromwell ; of  whom  so 
few  have  spoken  with  any  temper,  some  commending  and  others  condemning  him,  and  both 
out  of  measure,  that  I thought  a just  account  of  him,  which  I had  from  sure  hands,  might 
be  no  unacceptable  thing.  lie  never  could  shake  off  the  roughness  of  his  education  and 
temper:  he  spoke  always  long,  and  very  ungracefully.  The  enthusiast  and  the  dissembler 
mixed  so  eqttally  in  a great  part  of  his  deportment,  that  it  was  nut  easy  to  tell  which  was 
the  prevailing  character.  He  was  indeed  both,  as  I understood  from  Wilkins  and  Tillotson, 
the  one  having  married  his  sister,  and  the  other  his  niece.  He  was  a true  enthusiast,  but  with 
the  principle  fomrerly  mentioned,  from  which  he  might  be  easily  led  into  all  the  practices 
both  of  falsehood  and  cruelty  : which  was,  that  he  thought  moral  laws  were  only  binding  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  that  upon  extraordinary  ones  these  might  be  superseded.  When  his 
own  designs  did  not  lead  him  out  of  tlie  way,  he  was  a lover  of  justice  and  virtue,  and  even 
of  learning,  though  much  decried  at  that  time. 

He  studied  to  sock  out  able  and  honest  men,  and  to  employ  them  : and  so  having  heard 
that  my  father  had  a very  great  reputation  in  Scotland  for  piety  and  integrity,  though  ho 
knew  him  to  be  a royalist,  l»c  sent  to  hi  n,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  a judges  phioc,  and  to 
do  justice  in  his  own  country,  hoping  only  that  he  would  not  act  against  his  government ; 
but  he  would  not  press  liim  to  subscribe,  or  swear,  to  it.  My  father  reftised  it  in  a pleasant 
way.  When  he  who  brought  the  message  was  running  out  into  Cromwell's  commendation, 
my  father  told  a story  of  a pilgrim  in  popery,  who  came  to  a church  where  one  saint  Kil- 
maclotius  was  in  great  reverence  ; so  the  pilgrim  vtTis  bid  pray  to  him  : but  he  answered,  he 
knew  nothing  of  him,  for  he  was  not  in  his  breviary  : but  wlien  he  was  told  how  great  a 
saint  he  was,  he  prayed  this  collect ; **  0 taneU  Kilmacloti^  tu  nohu  hacUmut  incognitui^  hoc 
tolum  a U rogo^  $i  }>ona  tua  nohu  non  profint,  tallcm  mala  no  noccant"  My  father  replied, 
that  ho  desired  no  other  favour  of  him  but  U‘ave  to  live  privately,  without  the  impositions  of 
oatlis  and  Bul)scription8  : and  ever  after  he  lived  in  great  quiet.  And  this  was  an  instance  of 
it : Overton,  one  of  Cromwell’s  major  generals,  who  was  a high  republican,  being  for  some 
time  at  Aberdeen,  where  we  then  lived,  my  father  and  he  were  often  together : in  particulai 
they  were  shut  up  alone  for  about  two  hours  the  night  after  the  order  came  from  Cromwell 
to  take  away  Overton's  commissions,  and  to  put  him  in  arrest.  Upon  that  Howard,  after- 
ward earl  of  Carlisle,  being  sent  down  to  inquire  into  all  the  plots  that  those  men  had  been 
in,  lieard  of  this  long  privacy  ; but,  when  with  that  he  hoard  what  my  father’s  character  was, 
he  made  no  farther  inquiry  into  it ; but  said  Cromwell  was  very  uneasy  when  any  good  man 
was  questioned  for  any  thing. 

This  gentleness  had  in  a great  measure  quieUfl  ]>oople’9  minds  with  relation  to  him.  And 
his  maintaining  the  honour  of  tlie  nation  in  all  foreign  countries  gratified  the  vanity  which 
is  very  natural  to  Englishmen ; of  wliich  he  was  so  careful,  that  though  he  was  not  a 
crov^med  head,  yet  his  ambassadors  had  all  the  res])ccts  paid  them  which  our  kings'  ambas- 
sadors ever  had  : he  said,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of 
which  the  king  was  only  the  repri'sentativc  head  ; so  the  nation  being  still  the  same,  he  would 
have  the  same  regards  paid  to  his  ministers. 

Another  instance  of  this  pleased  him  much.  Blake  with  the  fleet  happened  to  be  at 
Malaga  before  he  made  war  upon  Spain  : and  some  of  his  seamen  went  ashore,  and  met  the 
hostie  carried  about ; and  not  only  paid  no  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at  those  who  did ; so 
one  of  the  priests  put  the  people  on  resenting  this  indignity ; and  they  fell  upon  them,  and 
boat  them  severely.  When  they  returned  to  their  ship  tliey  complained  of  this  usage  ; and 
upon  that  Blake  sent  a tnim|x*t  to  the  vicer«»y,  to  demand  tlie  pri«*st  who  was  the  chief 
inslrtiment  in  that  ill  usage.  Tlie  viceroy  answered,  he  had  no  authority  over  the  prit^sU, 
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and  so  could  not  dispose  of  him.  Blake  upon  that  sent  him  word,  tnat  he  would  not  inquire 
who  had  the  power  to  send  the  priest  to  him,  but  if  he  were  not  sent  within  three  hours  he 
would  burn  their  town  ; and  they,  being  in  no  condition  to  resist  him,  sent  the  priest  to  him, 
who  justified  himself  upon  the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  seamen.  Blake  answered,  that  if 
he  had  sent  a complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  since  he  would 
not  suffer  his  men  to  affront  the  established  religion  of  any  place  at  which  he  touched  : but 
he  took  it  ill,  that  he  set  on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it ; for  ho  would  have  all  the  world  to  know, 
that  an  Englishman  was  only  to  Iw  punished  by  an  Englisliman : and  so  he  treated  the  priest 
civilly,  and  sent  him  back,  Ix'ing  satisfied  tliat  he  had  him  at  his  mercy. 

Cromwell  was  much  delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  letters  in  council  with  great  satis- 
faction ; and  said,  he  hoped  he  should  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever 
that  of  a Roman  had  been.  The  States  of  Holland  were  in  such  dread  of  him,  that  they 
took  care  to  give  him  no  sort  of  umbrage : and  when  at  any  time  the  king,  or  his  brothers, 
came  to  see  their  sister,  the  princess  royal,  within  a day  or  two  after  they  used  to  send  a 
deputation  to  let  them  know,  that  Cromwell  had  required  of  the  States  that  they  should 
give  them  no  harbour.  King  Charles,  when  ho  was  seeking  for  colour  for  the  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  year  1672,  urged  it  for  one,  that  they  suffered  some  of  his  rebels  to  live  in  their 
provinces.  Borel,  then  their  ambassador,  answered,  that  it  was  a maxim  of  long  standing 
among  them,  not  to  inquire  upon  what  account  strangers  came  to  live  in  their  country,  but 
to  receive  them  all,  unless  they  had  been  concerned  in  conspiracies  against  the  persons  of 
princes.  The  king  told  him  upon  that,  how  they  had  used  both  himself  and  his  brother.  Borel, 
in  great  simplicity,  answered : “ Ah  ! sire,  e’etoit  nno  autre  chose : Cromwell  etoit  un  grand 
homme,  et  il  se  faisoit  craindre  par  terre  et  par  mer."  This  was  very  rough.  The  king's 
atuwcr  was : “ Je  mo  ferai  craindre  aussi  a mon  tour But  he  was  scarce  as  good  as  his  word. 

Cromwell's  favourite  alliance  was  with  Sweden.  Carolus  Gustavus  and  he  lived  in  great 
conjunction  of  counsels.  Even  Algernon  Sydney,  who  was  not  inclined  to  think  or  speak 
well  of  kings,  commended  him  to  me ; and  said,  he  had  just  notions  of  public  liberty ; and 
added,  that  Queen  Christina  seemed,  to  have  them  likewise.  But  she  was  much  changed 
from  that,  when  I waited  on  her  at  Rome ; for  she  complained  of  us  as  a factious  nation,  that 
did  not  readily  comply  with  the  commands  of  our  princes.  All  Italy  trembled  at  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  and  seemed  under  a panic,  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  scoured  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  the  Turks  durst  not  offend  him ; but  delivered  up  Hyde,  who  kept  up  the 
character  of  an  ambassador  from  the  king  there,  and  was  brought  over  and  executed  for  it  *, 
The  putting  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  ambassador  to  death  fur  murder,  was 
carrying  justice  very  far ; since,  though  in  the  strictness  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  only  the 
ambassador's  own  person  that  is  exempted  from  any  authority  but  his  master's  that  sends 
him,  yet  the  practice  had  gone  in  favour  of  all  that  the  ambassador  ovirned  to  belong  to  him  t. 


* Cromwell  w&s  only  acting  m became  the  head  of  the 
ezecutire  of  England,  when  he  brought  Sir  110017  Hrde 
to  trial,  and  Mnetioned  bit  execution.  In  that  capacity 
he  had  to  maintain  the  honour  and  intereata  of  thia 
conntrj.  Though  proteator  in  name,  he  waa  king  de 
foeto,  ai  Buch  it  waa  hia  province  to  depute  ambaae^ora 
to  fotrign  courta ; and  be  liad  aeot  Sir  Thoinaa  Bendiah 
in  that  capacity  to  Conitantiuoplc.  Charlta  the  Second, 
regardleaa  of  the  law  of  nationa,  which  declarea  that  no 
prince  deprived  of  hia  dominiona  ia  entitled  to  appoint 
ambaaeadora,  aent  Sir  Henry  Hyde  to  the  Ottoman  court. 
Upon  his  arrival,  he  aaaiimed  the  power  to  discharge  Sir 
Thnmaa  Dendiih  from  hia  office;  entered  into  plana  for 
•cizing  the  goods  of  the  English  merchants  for  the  uie  of 
the  eZ'king,  and  did  other  acts  iojurioua  to  the  intereata, 
and  treasonable  against  the  guvemment  of  thia  country. 
Cromwell  demanded  that  he  should  he  given  up, and  upon 
bn  arrival  in  thia  country,  he  waa  tried,  and  executed. 
Thia  was  In  1650.  The  araffold  waa  erected  before  the 
Roral  Exchange,  doubtleea  as  a notice  to  the  mercantile 
World,  that  the  government  area  aentibly  alive  to,  and  reto* 
late  to  protect,  our  commercial  intereata.  Sir  Heury 

Hade  waa  oite  of  eleven  brotben,  all  dlatinguiahcd  for 


their  talents  and  Stuart  loyalty.  They  were  oouaina  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  —Wood’s  Athenr*  fOxou. 
ii.  1152,  fol.  cd. 

T Burnet  ia  wrong  in  eontidering  this  was  an  outstretch 
of  the  law.  An  ambasaador  himielf,  if  he  commit  a 
felony  or  any  other  crime,  contra  jut  gentium,  loses  hia 
privilege,  and  may  be  punished  in  the  country  where  be 
perpetrates  the  offence  without  being  remanded  to  hit 
Bovereign. — Coke's  4 Institute,  ISS.  A /ortiori^  an 
ambaaa^or’a  brother,  not  even  Monging  to  hia  suite,  but 
who,  as  Clarendon  atatea,  accompanied  him  **  out  of 
curiosity,'*  is  not  protected  from  our  laws  if  he  eummita 
a delibcrmte  murder.  Thia  was  the  case  with  Don  Panta* 
Icon  Sa,  alluded  to  iu  the  text.  Having  quarrelled  with 
a gentleman  u|K>n  the  Exchange,  and  being  wanted  in  the 
eocouoter,  he  returned  the  day  following  with  an  anned 
retinue,  and  killed  a gentleman,  whom  be  mistook  for  hia 
previous-day’s  adversary.  His  hrotfaer,  the  Portugese 
ambasaador,  made  every  effort  to  protect  him  from  the 
coneequencet,  hut  without  avail.  Cromwell's  immoveable 
answer  waa,  '*  Justice  must  he  done.'*  He  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  in  July,  1654. — Clarendon's  Hist,  of 
RebcUioD,  iu.  385.  Philip’s  Dakcr’a  Chrom  535. 
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Cromwell  shewed  his  good  understanding  in  nothing  more,  than  in  seeking  out  capable  and 
worthr  men  for  all  employments,  but  most  particularly  for  the  courts  of  law,  which  gave  a 
general  satisfaction. 

Thus  he  lived,  and  at  last  died,  on  his  auspicious  * third  of  September,  of  so  slight  a sick- 
ness, that  his  death  was  not  looked  for.  Ho  had  two  sons,  and  fonr  daughters.  His  sons 
wore  weak,  hut  honest  men.  Richard,  the  chU^st,  though  declared  protector  in  pursuance  of 
a nomination  pretended  to  be  made  hy  Cromwell,  the  truth  of  which  was  much  questioned, 
was  not  at  all  bnsl  for  business,  nor  indeed  capable  of  it.  He  was  innocent  of  all  the  ill  his 
father  had  done : so  there  was  no  prejudice  lay  against  him  ; and  both  the  royalists  and 
the  Presbyterians  fancied  he  favoured  them,  though  he  pretended  to  be  an  independent.  But 
all  the  commonwealth  party  cried  out  upon  his  assuming  tlie  protectorship,  as  a high  usurpa- 
tion ; since  whatever  his  father  liad  from  his  parliaments  was  only  personal,  and  so  fell  with 
him  : yet  in  opposition  to  this,  the  city  of  London,  and  all  the  counties  and  cities  almost  in 
England,  sent  him  addresses  congratulatory,  os  well  as  condoling.  8o  Httlc  do  these  fHimpous 
appi'arnnees  of  respect  signify.  Tillotson  told  me,  that  a week  after  Cromwell's  death,  he, 
being  by  accident  at  Wliitehall,  and  hearing  then'  was  to  be  a fast  that  day  in  the  house- 
hold, out  of  curiosity  went  into  the  presence  chamber  where  it  was  held.  On  the  one  side  of 
a table,  Richard  with  the  rest  of  Croinwell's  family  were  placed,  and  six  of  the  preachers 
were  on  the  other  side : Thomas  Goodwin,  Owen,  Carril  and  Sterry  were  of  tlie  number. 
There  he  heard  a great  deal  of  strange  stuff,  enough  to  disgust  a man  for  ever  of  that  enthu- 
siastic boldness.  God  was,  as  it  wen',  reproached  with  Cromwell’s  services,  and  challenged 
for  taking  him  awav  so  soon.  Goodwin,  who  had  pretended  to  assure  them  in  a prayer  that 
he  was  not  to  die,  which  was  hut  a very  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  had  now  the  impu- 
dence to  say  to  God,  “ Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived."  Sterry,  praying  for 
Richard,  used  those  indecent  wonls,  next  to  blasphemy,  ^ Make  him  the  brightness  of  the 
father’s  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  Richard  was  put  on  giving  his  father 
ft  pompous  funeral,  by  which  his  debts  increased  so  upon  him,  that  he  was  soon  run  out  of 
alt  credit.  When  the  parliament  met,  his  party  tried  to  get  a recognition  of  his  protector- 
ship : but  it  soon  appeared,  they  had  no  strength  to  carry  it.  Fleetwood,  who  married 
Ireton's  widow,  set  up  a council  of  officers : and  these  resolved  to  lay  aside  Richard,  who 
had  neither  genius  nor  friends,  neither  treasure  nor  army,  to  support  him.  He  desired  only 
security  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted ; which  was  promised,  but  not  p<‘rformed.  And  so 
without  any  struggle  he  withdrew,  and  became  a private  man.  And  as  he  had  done  hurt  to 
nobody,  so  nobody  did  ever  study  to  hurt  him  ; a rare  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness,  and  of  the  security  of  innocence.  His  brother  bad  been  made  by  the  father,  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  had  the  more  spirit  of  the  two  ; but  he  could  not  stand  his  ground, 
when  his  brother  quitted.  One  of  Cromweirs  daughters  was  married  to  Claypole,  and 
died  a little  before  himself : another  was  married  to  the  carl  of  Falconbridge,  a wise  and 
wortliy  woman,  more  likely  to  have  maintained  the  post  than  either  of  her  brothers ; accord- 
ing to  a saying  that  went  of  her,  “ that  those  who  wore  breeches  deserved  petticoats  better, 
but  if  those  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches,  they  would  have  held  faster."  Tlie  other 
daughter  was  married,  first  to  the  carl  of  Warwick's  heir,  and  afterwards  to  one  Russel. 
They  were  both  very  worthy  persons  i. 

Upon  Richard’s  leaving  the  stage,  tlie  Commonwealth  was  again  set  up ; and  the  parlia- 
ment which  Cromwell  had  broken  was  brought  together;  but  the  army  and  they  fell  into 
new  disputes : so  they  were  again  broken  by  the  army  ; and  upon  that  the  nation  was  like 
to  fall  into  great  convulsions.  The  enthusiasts  became  very  fierce,  and  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  destroying  ail  the  records  and  the  law,  which  they  said  had  been  all  made  by  a 
succession  of  tyrants  and  papists : so  they  resolved  to  model  all  anew  by  a levelling,  and  ft 


* It  mar  wrll  be  railed  j4uipiciovi,  tinre  oo  that  dajr 
Le  IjuI  defeated  Uio  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  and  the  next  year 

the  king  at  Worcerter Note  bj  Author*!  Sc»a. 

f The  tnoel  conipreheniive  notice  teapcctiog  Cromwell 
and  hie  family,  it  in  Xoble’t  “ Memotn  of  the  Houm  of 
Cromwell;*'  but  a good  hi»tory  of  the  Protectorate  i«  yet 


a dcaideratum.  All  the  modern  ones  are  unworthy  copiet 
of  unworthy  prcileerttora.  They  arc  the  pUgiariaU  ef 
plagiariee ; devoid  of  the  very  eMential  rt<)uUitc«,  a know, 
ledge  of  genuine  authoriliea,  and  a pencverance  in  rxa- 
tnioing  them.  Oudwin'i  “ HUtory  of  the  Cominun- 
wt»Ulh,"  ii  only  pariially  exempt  fiom  ihU  ccn»uie. 
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ipiritual  goTcrnraent  of  tlie  saints.  Tliere  was  so  Uttlo  sense  in  this,  that  Ncvil  and 
llanington,  with  some  otlicra,  set  np  in  Westminster  a meeting,  to  consider  of  a form  of 
government  that  should  secure  liberty,  and  yet  preserve  the  nation.  They  ran  cliiefly  on 
having  a parliament  elected  by  ballot,  in  which  the  nation  should  be  represented  according 
to  the  proportion  of  what  was  paid  in  taxes,  towards  tho  public  expense;  and  by  this 
parliament  a council  of  twenty-four  was  to  be  chosen  by  ballot : and  every  year  eight  of 
these  were  to  bo  changed,  and  might  not  again  be  brought  into  it,  but  after  an  interval  of 
three  years.  By  these  the  nation  was  to  be  governed ; and  they  were  to  give  an  account 
of  the  administration  to  the  parliament  every  year.  This  meeting  was  a matter  of  diversion 
and  scorn,  to  see  a few  persons  take  upon  them  to  form  a scheme  of  government ; and  it 
made  many  conclude,  it  was  necessary  to  call  home  the  king,  that  so  matU*rs  might  again 
fall  into  their  old  channel*  Lambert  became  the  man  on  whom  the  army  depended  most. 
Upon  his  forcing  the  parliament,  great  applications  were  made  to  Monk  to  declare  for  the 
parliament;  but  under  this  the  dMlaring  for  the  king  was  generally  uiidc'rstood.  Yet  he 
kept  himself  under  such  a reserve,  that  he  dcclari'd  all  the  while,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
for  a commonwealth,  and  against  a single  person,  in  particular  against  tlio  king ; so  that 
Bone  had  any  ground  from  him  to  believe  be  had  any  design  that  way.  Some  have  thought 
that  be  intended  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  set  up  for  himself ; others  rather  believed,  that 
he  had  no  settled  design  any  way,  and  resolved  to  do  as  occasion  should  be  offered  to  him. 
The  Scotch  nation  did  certainly  hope  he  would  bring  homo  tlie  king.  He  drew  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  towards  the  boziiers,  wbero  Lambert  advanced  towards  him  with  seven 
thousand  horse.  Monk  was  stronger  in  foot,  but  being  apprehensive  of  engaging  on  disad- 
vantage, bo  sent  Clarges  to  the  lord  Fairfax  for  his  advice  and  assistance,  who  returned 
answer  by  Dr.  Fairfax,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  assured 
him  be  would  raise  Yorkshire  on  the  first  of  January.  And  he  desired  him  to  press  upon 
Lambert,  in  case  that  he  should  send  a detachment  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  first  of  January, 
Fairfax  appeared  with  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  and  their  servants ; but  so  much  did  ho 
still  maintain  his  great  credit  with  the  army,  that  the  night  after,  tho  Irish  brigade,  that 
consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  was  the  rear  of  Lambert's  army,  came  over  to  him. 


* T^e  mott  uid  ioftnenthl  republicant 

of  the  period  were  Algernon  Sydney,  Henry  NevUle,  Henry 
Martin,  John  WUdman,  and  Jaaee  Harrington.  A par- 
ticular notice  of  any  but  Neville  and  Harrington,  it 
deferred  to  future  pagea ; further  than  to  remark  that  they 
were  all  cntboaiaatic  anfloren  In  defence  of  their  principlet, 
and,  excepting  Martin,  wen  diatioguiahod  aa  vhrtuoua  men. 
They  have  left  ua  their  deliberate  opiniona  and  proyecta  of 
government  recorded  ; and  theae  are  teatimoniea  that  their 
abject  waa  to  aeeure  tho  freedom  and  happincea  of  their 
coQtttry.  Their  political  regnlationa  an  founded  upon 
too  favourable  an  eatimate  of  human  nature ; and.  like 
Plato'a  **  Republic,'*  and  More*a  " Utopia,"  might  be 
pnetkablo,  if  man  waa  devoid  of  evil.  Thoee  who  wiah 
to  nndoratand  tho  developed  principlet  of  Uicae  well-Bcao- 
ing,  thongb  miataken  men,  will  find  them  in  Sydney’a 

**  Diacouraea  upon  Government;*'  Neville'a  “Plato  Redk 
Tivua;"  and  lUrriogton'a  “ Commonwealth  of  Oceana." 
Martin*a  degradod  idoaa  of  liberty  and  a republic,  an 
related  in  hit  “ England'a  Troublea  Troablod.”  Sir  Henry 
Pane,  the  younger,  nicknamed  Sir  Hurooroua  Vanity, 
waa  alao  a republican,  but  bo  waa  ao  arild,  and  protean,  that 
ho  waa  not  of  mach  weight  with  the  party.  Hia  opiniona 
an  recorded  in  bit  “ Lib  and  Death,  Ac." 

Neville  waa  the  ton  of  a knight  reaid  tog  In  Berkabin. 
He  waa  traTclling  on  the  Cooiineot  during  the  civil  war; 
but  ha  obtained  a aeat  in  tho  long  parliamoot,  arul  waa  ono 
of  the  “ council  of  atate;’*  hot  Cromwell,  finding  him  a 
atera  oppoecr,  aeon  dupla^  him.  Ho  waa  aa  uncompro- 
miaing  republican.  Ho  wma  impriaonod  at  the  mtoratioa, 
butbeiog  roleaard,  bo  livod  unootlecd,  and  died  in  16S4.*~* 
Wood'a  Aiboam  Oxon.  iii.  S18,  foL 

Harrington  waa  a nnUn  of  Nortbaaptonalure,  and,  like 


Neville,  waa  a man  of  good  talcnta,  cultivated  and  improved 
by  a liberal  education  and  travelling.  He  aided  with  tho 
preabyteriana  at  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  war;  but 
from  hia  intercourae  with  Charlea  the  Pirat  at  Neacaatle, 
acquired  auch  a regard  for  hia  majeaty,  that  when  the  latter 
offered  him  tho  poet  of  attendant  in  hia  bciicbamber,  ho 
readily  accepted  it.  He  attended  the  king  iu  hia  hwt  hour 
of  trial.  Notwithatandiog  tbla  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
hia  royal  maater,  he  alwaya  mnintained  hia  opiniona  in 
favour  of  a democracy.  At  the  reatoration,  he  waa  com- 
mitted to  prtaoD,  but  becoaung  inanno,  be  obtained  hie 
relcaae.  He  died  in  1677. 

The  jRoia  Ciu6  waa  founded  in  1 659,  by  theae  two 
politiciaoa.  It  waa  held  at  an  inn,  then  called  the  Turk'a 
Head,  In  New  Palace  Yard  ; It  ia  atill  an  hotel  (Oliver'a), 
at  the  comer  next  the  river.  Bcaidea  the  two  founders 
there  were  among  Ita  membera  Cyriack  Skinnar,  a diacipio 
of  Milton  ; Major  John  Wildman  ; Charlea  Wolaetcy,  of 
Staffordahiio ; Roger  Coko;  Williaa  Poultnoy,  afterwarda 
Icnigbted ; and  many  otbera.  Tbay  had  public  debates 
and  ballotinga  upon  the  beat  form  of  government,  and  the 
regulation  of  a commonwealth.  aaya,  “ their  dia- 

couraea  ware  the  moat  iiq^enioua  and  aniart  that  ever  were 
beard,  compared  with  them  the  argumenia  in  the  parlia- 
mentary heoM  were  ftaL**  The  club  laated  no  longer  than 
the  commencement  of  1660.  The  reatoTaiioD  diaaolwJ  it. 
Their  fiivouritc  model  of  a Houae  of  Commons  and  which 
Neville  actually  propoaed  in  hia  place  aa  a member  of 
parliament,  was  * third  part  of  ita  membera  ahuuld 
he  balloted  out  in  rotation  every  year.  No  magialmte 
WM  to  continue  in  office  more  than  three  ymra,  and  all  of 
them  to  bo  choeen  by  ballot— Wood'a  Athmm  O.\on. 
tt.  591,  faL  edit.  Biog.  Britan,  in  vitA  Harrington. 
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U])on  that  Lambert  retreated,  finding  his  aniiy  was  so  little  sure  to  him,  and  resolved  to 
iiiurch  back  tu  I^ondun.  lie  was  followed  by  ^lunk,  who  when  he  came  to  Yorkshire,  met 
with  Fairfax,  and  offered  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  him.  The  lord  Fairfax  refused  it, 
but  pressed  Monk  to  declare  for  a fnM?  parliament : yet  in  that  he  was  so  reserved  to  him, 
that  Fairfax  knew  not  how  to  depend  on  him.  But  os  Lambert  was  making  liosto  up,  bis 
army  mouldered  away,  and  he  himself  was  brought  up  a prisoner,  and  was  put  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Yet  not  long  after  he  made  his  escape,  and  gathered  a few  troojis  about  him  in 
Northamptonshire.  But  these  were  soon  scattered  ; for  Ingoldsby,  though  one  of  the  king  s 
judges,  raised  Buckinghamshire  against  him  : and  so  little  force  si‘emed  now  in  that  party, 
that  with  very  little  opposition  Ingoldsby  took  liim  prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  North- 
ampton ; where  Lambert,  as  Ingoldsby  told  me,  entertained  him  with  a pleasant  reflection 
for  all  his  misfortunes.  Tlie  people  were  in  great  crowds  applauding  and  rejoicing  for  the 
success.  So  Lambert  put  Ingoldsby  in  mind  of  what  Cromwell  had  said  to  them  both,  near 
that  very  place,  in  the  year  1650,  when  they,  with  a body  of  the  officers,  were  going  down 
after  their  army  that  was  marching  to  Scotland,  the  people  all  the  while  shouting  and  wishing 
them  success : I^mbert  upon  that  said  to  Cromwell,  he  w'as  glad  to  see  they  had  the  nation 
on  their  side : Cromwell  answered,  **  do  not  trust  to  that,  for  these  very  persons  would  shout 
08  much  if  you  and  I were  going  to  be  hanged."  Lambert  said,  he  looked  on  himself  as  in  a 
fair  way  to  that,  and  began  to  think  Cromw'cU  prophesied  *. 

Upon  the  dispersing  Lambert’s  army,  Monk  marched  southward,  and  was  now  the  object 
of  all  men's  hope.  At  London  all  sorts  of  people  began  to  cabal  together,  royalists,  presby- 
tcrians,  and  republicans.  HolHs  told  me,  the  presbyterians  pressed  the  royalists  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  leave  the  game  in  their  hands ; for  their  appearing  would  give  jealousy,  and 
hurt  that  which  they  meant  to  promote.  He  and  Ashley  ('ooper,  Grimstone  and  Annesley, 
met  often  with  Manchester,  Roberts,  and  the  rest  of  the  presbyterian  party  : and  the 
ministers  of  London  were  very  active  in  the  city ; so  that  when  Monk  came  up,  he  was 
pressed  to  declare  himself.  At  first  he  would  only  declare  for  the  parliament  that  I>ambert 
had  forced ; but  there  was  then  a great  fermentation  all  over  the  nation.  Monk  and  the 
parliament  grew  jealous  of  one  another,  even  while  they  tried  who  could  give  the  best  words, 
and  express  their  confidence  in  the  highest  terms  of  one  another.  I will  pursue  the  relation 
of  this  transaction  no  farther ; for  this  matter  is  well  known  t. 

The  king  had  gone,  in  autumn  1659,  to  the  meeting  at  the  Pyrenees,  where  cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Don  Lewis  dc  Haro  were  negociating  a peace.  He  applied  himself  to  botli 
sides,  to  try  what  assistance  he  might  expect  upon  their  concluding  the  peace.  It  was  then 
known  that  he  went  to  mass  somctimi^,  that  so  he  might  recommend  himself  the  more  effec- 
tually  to  both  courts ; yet  this  was  carried  secretly,  and  was  confidently  denied.  Mazarin 
still  talked  to  Lockhart  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  confidence ; for  he  went  thither  to  watcli 
over  the  treaty ; though  England  was  now  in  such  convulsions,  that  no  minister  from  thence 
could  be  much  considered,  unless  it  was  upon  his  own  account.  But  matters  were  ripening 
so  fast  towards  a revolution  in  England,  that  the  king  came  back  to  Flanders  in  all  haste, 
and  went  from  thence  to  Breda.  I^khart  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  a great  fortune, 


* This  wan  not  the  cmt.  He  w«»,  a*  U tUtrd  in  a 
aubtequent  fMge  of  the  text,  put  into  priaon  at  the  Ki-slonu 
tion,  and  continued  there  for  oianjr  venn.  He  naa,  in  fact, 
tried,  and  condenincd  to  be  executed,  but  waa  pardoned, 
nnd  died  an  exile  in  Gueniaey,  after  remaining  there 
more  than  thirty  yeara.  — Graiiiger'a  Biograph.  Hiat. 
iT.  2. 

f For  information  on  tliia  point,  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  conault  Clarendon*!  **  Hi»tory  of  the  RelK-tlion"  and 
“Auto-biography;**  Sir  Philip  Warwick  *»  “ Mcraoira 
and  the  biographiet  of  Monk,  Aihley  Cooper.  Montague, 
and  Annealey.  After  the  peruaal  of  thc«c  and  of  many 
of  the  private  letter!  of  (hi*  period,  I cannot  but  think  that 
the«e  atateamen  doaerre  no  more  applauw  for  the  part! 
titey  acted  in  the  reatorxtion  than  it  due  to  inen  who, 
teeiof  the  direction  taken  by  public  opinion,  arc  diacrvei 


enough  to  yield,  and  to  take  the  lead,  when  they  obaerve 
it  would  be  uaeieaa  tc  oppose.  That  three  of  tliem  were 
actuated  by  disintereated  loyalty,  can  never  be  demon, 
strated  ; and  if  it  could,  would  be  only  at  the  axprnae  of 
their  honour  and  awom  truth ; for  but  a few  months 
before  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  outh  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his 
opponents.  Probably  they  would  have  maintained  this 
cause  if  the  voice  of  the  people  bad  been  raised  in  it> 
favour : they  intrigued  with  both  parties  to  the  very  last, 
and  did  not  finally  display  their  purple  favour  until  they 
felt  certain  that  it  was  most  genor^ly  esteemed.  Dr.  Well* 
wood  was  a contemporary,  and  this  was  his  opinion  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle.  His  observations  and  aneciiotes  are 
worth  reading.  See  bis  *'  Memoirs.'*  Burnet,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  the  next  page,  thought  rimiltrly. 
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if  he  had  begun  first,  and  had  brought  the  king  to  Dunkirk.  As  soon  os  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  made,  he  came  over  and  found  Monk  at  Ixmdon,  and  took  all  the  pains  he  could 
to  penetrate  into  his  designs.  But  Monk  continued  still  to  prutt^st  to  him  in  the  solcnincst 
manner  possible,  that  he  would  be  true  to  the  commonwealth,  and  against  the  royal  family, 
liockhart  went  away,  persuaded  that  matters  w'ould  continue  still  in  the  same  state : so  that 
when  his  old  friend  Middleton  wrote  to  him  to  make  his  own  terms,  if  he  w'ould  invite  the 
king  to  Dunkirk,  he  said,  he  was  trusted  by  the  commonwealth,  and  could  not  betray  it. 

Tbe  House  of  Commons  put  Monk  on  breaking  the  gates  of  the  city  of  London,  not 
doubting  but  that  would  render  him  so  odious  to  them,  that  it  would  force  him  to  depend 
wholly  on  themselves.  He  did  it,  and  soon  after  he  saw  how  odious  he  was  become  by  it. 
So,  conceiving  a high  indignation  at  those  who  had  put  him  on  such  an  ungracious  piece  of 
service,  he  sent  about  all  that  night  to  the  ministers  and  otlier  active  citizens,  assuring  them 
that  ho  would  quickly  repair  that  error,  if  they  would  forgive  it.  So  the  turn  was  sudden, 
for  the  city  sent  and  invited  him  to  dine  the  next  day  at  Quildhall ; and  there  he  declared 
for  the  members  whom  tlie  army  had  forced  away  in  the  year  forty-seven  and  forty-eight, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  secluded  members.  And  some  liap)>ening  to  call  the  t^y 
that  then  sat  at  Westminster  the  rump  of  a parliament,  a sudden  liumour  ran  like  a mad- 
ness through  the  whole  city,  of  roasting  the  rumps  of  all  sorts  of  animals  * : and  thus  the 
city  expressed  themselves  sufficiently.  Tliosc  at  Westminster  had  no  support ; so  they  fell 
unpitied,  and  unregarded.  Tlie  secluded  members  came,  and  sat  down  among  them  ; but  all 
they  could  do  was  to  give  orders  for  the  summoning  a new  parliament,  to  meet  the  6rst  of 
May  : and  so  they  declared  themselves  dissolved. 

There  was  still  a murmuring  in  the  army.  So  great  care  was  taken  to  scatter  them  in 
wide  quarters,  and  not  to  suffer  too  many  of  those  who  were  still  for  the  old  cause,  to  lie 
near  one  another.  Tlie  well  and  the  ill-affected  were  so  mixed,  that  in  case  of  any  insur- 
rection some  might  be  ready  at  hand  to  assist  them.  Tliey  changed  the  officers, that  were  ill- 
affected,  who  were  not  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  commanding  those  of  their  own 
stamp  ; and  so  created  a mistrust  between  the  officers  and  the  soldiers.  And  above  all  they 
took  care  to  have  no  more  troops  than  was  necessary  about  the  city  : and  those  were  the  liest 
affected.  This  was  managed  with  great  diligence  and  skill : and  by  this  conduct  it  was,  that 
the  great  turn  was  brought  about  without  the  least  tumult,  or  bloodshed;  which  was  beyond 
what  any  person  could  have  imagined.  Of  all  this  Monk  hod  both  the  praise  and  the 
reward : ' though  I have  been  told  a very  small  share  of  it  belonged  to  him.  Admiral 
3fontague  was  then  in  chief  command  at  sea,  newly  returned  from  the  Sound,  where  he  and 
De  Ruyter,  upon  the  orders  they  received  from  their  masters,  had  brought  the  two  northern 
kings  to  a peace,  the  king  of  Sweden  dying  as  it  was  making  up.  Ho  was  soon  gained  to  be 
for  the  king  ; and  dealt  so  effectually  with  the  whole  fleet,  that  the  turn  there  was  as  silently 
brought  about,  without  any  revolt  or  opposition,  as  it  had  been  in  the  army.  Tlie  repul^ 
licans  went  about  like  madmen,  to  rouse  up  their  party.  But  their  time  was  past.  All  were 
either  as  men  amazed,  or  asleep.  Tliey  had  neither  the  skill,  nor  the  courage,  to  make  any 
opposition.  The  elections  of  parliament  men  ran  all  the  other  way.  So  they  saw  their 
business  was  quite  lost,  and  they  felt  themselves  struck  as  with  a spirit  of  giddiness.  And 
then  every  man  thought  only  how  to  save,  or  secure  himself.  And  now  they  saw  how 
deceitful  the  argument  from  success  was,  which  they  had  used  so  oft,  and  triumphed  so  much 
upon.  For  whereas  success  in  the  field,  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  argument, 
depended  much  upon  the  conduct  and  courage  of  annit*s,  in  which  the  will  of  man  had  a 
hu^e  share,  here  was  a thing  of  another  nature : a nation,  that  had  run  on  long  in  such  a 
fierce  opposition  to  the  royal  family,  was  now  turned  as  one  man  to  call  home  the  king. 

The  nation  had  one  great  happiness  during  the  long  course  of  the  civil  war,  that  no 


* Thit  is  vntirciv  conflnncd  br  Clarendon.  The 
origiD  of  tlic  epithet  rvmp,  os  ii  the  case  of  ninn^  other 
Bick.oaines,  is  now  iinceruin.  Like  the  modem  part]? 
sobriquets  ewtervativt  and  <Utlrui:tiv4^  it  wss  probably 
sppIM  sdrentitioutiy;  snd,  sa  Burnet  aeems  to  imply, 

Via  popolsriy  adopted.  Wslker,  in  hU  History  of  Inde- 


pendency, ssys  the  remnant  of  the  parliament  was  m 
called,  Wcause  it  was  “ a fag-end,  haring  corrupt  ma?gou 
in  it;**,  and  Clarendon  says, it  obtained  the  name  becauss 
it  aat  like  the  fag-end  of  a earcase  long  dead.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  says,  it  was  called  “ the  rump,  or  tail  of  the 
tong  parliuDcot.**— Memoin,  393. 
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foreigners  had  got  footing  among  them.  Spain  was  sinking  to  nothing  ; France  was  under  a 
base-spirited  minister*:  and  both  were  in  war  all  the  while.  Now  a peace  was  made 
between  them.  And  very  probably,  according  to  what  is  in  Maaarins  letters,  they  would 
hare  joined  forces  to  have  restored  the  king.  Tlie  nation  was  by  these  means  entirely  in  its 
own  bands : and  now,  returning  to  its  wits,  was  in  a condition  to  put  every  thing  in  joint 
again  : whereas,  if  foreigners  had  been  possessed  of  any  important  place,  they  might  have 
had  a large  share  of  the  management,  and  would  have  been  sure  of  taking  care  of  themselv^. 
Enthusiasm  was  now  languid : for  tlmt,  owing  its  mechanical  force  to  the  liveliness  of  the 
blood  and  spirits,  men  in  disorder  and  depressed  could  not  raise  in  themselves  those  heats, 
with  which  they  were  formerly  wont  to  transport  themselves  and  others.  Chancellor  Hyde 
was  all  this  while  very  busy : he  sent  over  Dr.  Morley,  who  talked  much  with  the  preeby- 
terians  of  moderation  in  general,  but  would  enter  into  no  particulars : oidy  he  took  care 
to  let  them  know  he  was  a calvinist : and  they  had  the  best  opinion  of  such  of  the  church 
of  England  as  were  of  that  persnasion.  Hyde  wrote  in  the  king's  name  to  all  the  leading 
men,  and  got  the  king  to  write  a great  many  letters  in  a very  obliging  manner.  Some  that 
had  been  faulty  sent  over  considerable  presents,  with  assurances  that  they  would  redeem  all 
that  was  past  with  their  zeal  fur  the  future.  These  were  all  accepted.  Their  money  was 
also  very  welcome  ; for  the  king  needed  money  when  his  matters  were  on  that  crisis  and  he 
bad  so  many  tools  at  work.  The  management  of  all  this  was  so  entirely  the  cliancellor's 
single  performance,  that  there  was  scarce  any  other  that  bad  so  much  as  a share  in.it  with 
him.  lie  kept  a register  of  all  the  king’s  promises,  and  of  his  own ; and  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  afterwards  to  get  them  all  to  be  performed.  He  was  also  all  that  while  giving  the 
king  many  wise  and  good  advices.  But  he  did  it  too  much  with  the  air  of  a governor,  or  of 
a lawyer.  Yet  then  tlie  king  was  wholly  in  his  hands. 

I need  not  open  the  scene  of  the  new  parliament,  (or  convention,  as  it  came  afterwards  to 
be  called,  because  it  wras  not  summoned  by  tim  king's  writ,)  such  unaiumity  appeared  in 
their  proceedings,  that  there  was  not  the  least  dispute  among  them,  but  upon  one  angle 
point : yet  that  was  a very  important  one.  Hale,  afterwards  the  famous  chief  justice, 
moved  that  a committee  might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made, 
and  the  concessions  tliat  had  been  offered  by  the  late  king  daring  the  war,  particularly  at  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  that  from  thence  they  might  digest  such  propositions  as  they  should  think 
fit  to  be  sent  over  to  tlie  king.  This  wras  seconded,  but  I do  not  remember  by  whom.  It  was 
foreseen  that  such  a motion  might  be  set  on  foot : so  Monk  was  instructed  bow  to  answdr  it, 
whensoever  it  should  be  proposed.  He  told  the  house,  that  there  was  yet,  beyond  all  men's 
hope,  an  universal  quiet  over  the  nation  ; but  there  were  many  inoendiaries  still  on  the  watch, 
trying  where  they  could  first  raise  the  flame.  He  said,  he  had  such  copious  informations  sent 
him  of  these  things,  that  it  was  not  fit  they  should  be  generally  known : he  could  not  answer 
for  the  peace,  either  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  army,  if  any  delay  was  put  to  the  sending  for 
the  king ; what  need  was  there  of  sending  propositions  to  him  ? Might  they  not  os  well 
prepare  them,  and  offer  them  to  him,  when  he  should  come  over  ? He  was  to  bring  neither 
army  nor  treasure  with  him,  either  to  fright  them,  or  to  corrupt  them.  So  he  moved,  that 
they  would  immediately  send  commissioners  to  bring  over  the  king : and  said,  that  ho  must 
lay  the  blame  of  all  the  blood,  or  mischief,  that  might  follow,  on  the  heads  of  those,  who 
should  still  insist  on  any  motion  that  might  delay  the  present  settlement  of  the  nation.  This 
was  echoed  with  such  a shout  over  the  house  that  the  motion  was  no  more  insisted  on  t. 


* Cardinal  Mazarin. 

t'  Hir  Matthew  Hale  yrepoiied  that  the  artlclee  offered  to 
the  king  ahould  be  in  the  apirit  of  thoee  aigned  by  Henry 
the  third,  at  Kenilworth.  It  ia  in  the  appendix  to  the 
■tatutea  at  large  as  the  **  Dictum  de  Kenilworth ; **  and 
pledget  the  king  to  good  govemoient,  and  pardon  to  thoeo 
who  had  been  in  arma  againat  him.  Although  negatired, 
ret  Hale’a  motion  waa  debated  during  two  daya.— 
Chandlcr'a  Debatea»  i.  7,  Popular  loconatancy  it  com- 
mon to  a proverb,  therefore  it  ia  no  wonder  that  the 
aame  vulgar  throats  should  give  vent  to  wolcoming  abouta 
for  the  aecoDd  Charlea  and  for  Cromwell ; but  it  ia  lieken. 


iiig,  and  engenden  anapicion  of  all  public  aincerity,  to  know 
that  such  men  aa  tir  Harbottle  Orimatone,  the  opponent 
monarchy  and  episcopacy  under  Charles  the  First,  could 
bring  himself  to  utter  such  despicable  sycophantic  Ud* 
gnage  aa  that  which  he  used  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
return  of  that  monarch’s  aon.  This  was  a part  of  his  con- 
aialent  pcan.— .^’Our  bells  and  our  bonfirra  have  already 
began  the  proclamation  of  hit  majesty’s  goodncaa,  and  of 
our  joys.  We  have  told  the  people,  Ovr  kinp,  thr  fterf 
England,  u arming  homt  again,  and  they  have  re. 
sounded  bock  in  our  ears,  «rc  art  readf,  oat  Kearta  ara 
raadg  4a  racaive  him  '* 
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Tlii«  was  indeed  the  great  service  that  Monk  did.  It  wns  chiefly  owing  to  the  post  he  was 
in,  and  to  tlic  credit  he  had  gained  : for  as  to  the  ri^toratiun  itself,  the  tide  ran  so  strong* 
that  lie  only  went  into  it  dexterously  enough,  to  get  much  fame,  and  great  rewards,  fur  that 
which  will  have  still  a great  appearance  in  history.  If  he  hod  died  soon  after,  he  might  have 
been  more  justly  admired,  because  less  known,  and  seen  only  in  one  advantageous  light : hut 
be  lived  long  enough  to  make  it  known,  how  false  a judgment  men  are  apt  to  make  ii]>on 
outward  appearance.  To  the  king's  coming  in  without  conditions  may  be  well  imputed  all 
the  errors  of  his  reign*  And  when  the  earl  of  Southampton  came  to  see  what  he  was  like  to 
prove,  ho  said  once  in  gn^at  wrath  to  chancellor  Hyde,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  all  they  either 
f(‘lt  or  feared ; for  if  ho  had  not  possi'ssed  them  in  all  his  letters  with  such  an  opinion  of  tho 
king,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  cither  to  do  himself,  or  them, 
any  mischief,  which  was  like  to  be  tho  effect  of  their  trusting  him  so  entirely.  Hyde 
answered,  that  he  thought  the  king  had  so  true  a judgment,  and  so  much  good  nature,  that 
when  the  age  of  pleasure  should  be  over,  and  the  idleness  of  his  exile,  which  made  him  seek 
new  diversions  for  want  of  other  employment,  was  turned  to  an  obligation  to  mind  aflfairs, 
then  ho  would  have  shaken  off  those  entanglements.  I must  put  my  reader  in  mind,  that  1 
leave  all  common  transactions  to  ordinary  Iwoks.  If  at  any  time  I say  things  that  occur  in 
any  books,  it  is  partly  to  keep  tho  thread  of  the  narration  in  an  unentangled  method,  and 
partly,  because  1 neither  have  heard  nor  read  those  things  in  books ; or  at  least,  I do  not 
remember  to  have  read  them  so  clearly,  and  so  particnlarly,  as  I have  related  them.  I now 
leave  a mad  and  confused  scene,  to  open  a more  august  and  splendid  ons. 
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OP  THE  FlUST  TWKLVK  YEARS  OP  TUB  REIGN  OP  KINO  CRARLES  II.  PROM  THE  YEAR  IGOO 

TO  THE  YEAR  1673* 

DIVIDE  king  Charles's  reign  into  two  books,  not  so  much 
because,  consisting  of  twenty^four  years,  it  fell,  if  divided  at  all, 
naturally  to  put  twelve  years  in  a book  : but  1 have  a much 
better  reason  for  it,  since  as  to  the  first  twelve  years,  though  I 
knew  the  affairs  of  Scotland  very  authentically,  yet  I had  only 
such  a general  knowledge  of  tho  affairs  of  England  as  I could 
pick  up  at  a distance  : whereas  I lived  so  near  the  scene,  and 
had  indeed  such  a share  in  several  parts  of  it,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  that  I can  write  of  these  with  much  more 
certsunty,  os  well  as  more  fully,  than  of  tho  first  twelve.  I 
will,  therefore,  enlarge  more  jiarticularly,  within  the  compass  that  I have  fixed  for  this  book, 
on  the  affairs  of  Scotland ; both  out  of  the  inbred  love  that  all  men  have  for  their  native 
country,  and  more  particularly,  that  I may  leave  some  useful  instructions  to  those  of  my 
own  order  and  profession,  by  representing  to  them  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland : 
for  having  observed  with  more  than  ordinary  niceness  all  the  errors  that  were  committed, 
both  at  the  first  setting  up  of  episcopacy,  and  in  the  whole  progress  of  its  continuance  in 
Scotland,  till  it  was  again  overturned  there,  I am  enabled  to  set  all  that  matter  in  a full  view, 
and  in  a clear  light. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fixed  that  the  king  was  to  be  restored,  a great  many  went  over  to  make 
their  court : among  these  Sharp,  who  was  employed  by  the  resolutioiicrs  of  Scotland,  was 
one.  He  carried  with  him  a letter  from  the  earl  of  Glencaim  to  Hyde,  made  soon  after 
earl  of  Clarendon,  recommending  him  as  the  only  person  capable  to  manage  the  design  of 
setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland : upon  which  he  was  received  into  great  confidence.  Yet, 
as  he  had  observed  very  carefully  the  success  of  Monk's  solemn  protestations  against  the  king 
for  a commonwealth,  it  seems  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  original  that  he  resolved  to  copy 
after  it,  without  letting  himself  be  diverted  from  it  by  scruples : for  bo  stuck  neither  at  solemn 
protestations,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letters,  (of  which  I have  seen  many  proofs,) 
nor  at  appeals  to  God  of  his  sincerity  in  acting,  for  the  presbytery,  both  in  prayers  and  on 
other  occasions,  joining  with  these  many  dreadful  imprecations  on  himself  if  he  did  pre- 
varicate. lie  was  all  tho  while  maintained  by  the  presbyterians  as  their  agent,  and  continued 
to  give  them  a constant  account  of  the  progress  of  his  negociation  in  their  service,  while  he 
was  indeed  undermining  it.  This  piece  of  craft  was  so  visible,  ho  having  repeated  his  pro- 
testations to  as  many  persons  as  then  grew  jealous  of  him,  that  when  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
about  a year  after  this,  it  laid  a foundation  of  such  a character  of  him,  that  nothing  could 
ever  bring  people  to  any  tolerable  thoughts  of  a man,  whose  dissimulation  and  treachery  were 
so  w'ell  known,  and  of  which  so  many  proofs  were  to  be  seen  under  his  own  hand. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  king,  a spirit  of  extravagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  that 
brought  on  with  it  the  throwing  off  the  very  professions  of  virtue  and  piety : all  ended  in 
entertainments  and  drunkenness,  which  over-ran  the  three  kingdoms  to  such  a degree,  that  it 
very  much  corrupted  all  their  morals.  Under  the  colour  of  drinking  the  king’s  health,  there 
were  great  disorders  and  much  riot  ever}’  where : and  the  pretences  of  religion,  both  in  those 
of  the  hypocritical  sort,  and  of  the  more  honest  but  no  less  pernicious  enthusiasts,  gave  great 
advantages,  ns  well  os  they  furnished  much  matter  to  tlie  profane  mockers  of  true  piety. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  tlic  former  transactions  thought  they  could  not  redeem 
thi'inselves  from  the  censures  and  jealousies  that  those  brought  on  them,  by  any  method  that 
was  more  sure  and  more  easy,  than  by  going  into  tho  stream  and  laughing  at  all  religion. 
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tclliog,  or  making,  stories  to  expose  both  themselves,  and  their  party,  as  impious  and 
ridiculons  • . 

The  king  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  past  the  levities 
of  youth  and  the  extravagance  of  pleasure.  He  had  a very  good  understanding.  He  knew 
well  the  state  of  afiairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  a softness  of  temper  that  charmed 
all  who  came  near  him,  till  they  found  how  little  they  could  depend  on  good  looks,  kind 
words,  and  fair  promises  ; in  which  he  was  liberal  to  excess,  because  he  intended  nothing  by 
them,  but  to  get  rid  of  importunities,  and  to  silence  all  farther  pressing  upon  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  religion : both  at  prayers  and  sacrament,  he,  as  it  were,  took  care 
to  satisfy  people,  that  he  was  in  no  sort  concerned  in  that  about  which  he  was  employed.  So 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  a hypocrite,  unless  his  assisting  at  those  performances  was  a 
sort  of  hypocrisy  (as  no  doubt  it  was) : but  he  was  sure  not  to  increase  that,  by  any  the  least 
appearance  of  religion.  He  said  once  to  myself,  he  was  no  atheist,  but  be  could  not  think 
God  would  make  a man  miserable,  only  for  taking  a little  pleasure  out  of  the  way.  He  dis- 
guised his  popery  to  the  last.  But  when  he  talked  freely,  ho  could  not  help  letting  himself 
out  against  the  liberty,  that,  under  the  reformation,  all  men  took  of  inquiring  into  matters  of 
religion  : for,  from  their  inquiring  into  matters  of  religion,  they  carried  the  humour  farther, 
to  inquire  into  matters  of  state.  Ho  said  often,  he  thought  government  was  a much  safer, 
and  easier  thing,  where  the  authority  was  believed  infallible,  and  the  faith  and  submission  of 
the  people  was  implicit : about  which  1 had  once  much  discourse  with  him.  He  was  affable 
and  easy,  and  loved  to  be  mode  so  by  all  about  him.  The  great  art  of  keeping  him  long  was, 
the  being  easy,  and  the  making  every  thing  easy  to  him.  He  had  made  such  observations 
on  the  French  government,  that  he  thought  a king  who  might  be  checked,  or  have  his 
ministers  called  to  an  account  by  a parliament,  was  but  a king  in  name.  Ho  had  a great  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  though  he  never  was  capable  of  much  application  or  study.  Hennderstood 
mechanics  and  physic  ; aud  was  a good  chemist,  andmuchset  on  several  preparations  of  mercury, 
chiefly  the  fixing  it.  He  understood  navigation  well : but  above  all  be  knew  the  architecture 
of  ships  so  perfectly,  that  in  that  respect  he  was  exact  rather  more  than  became  a prince.  Ilis 
apprehension  was  quick,  and  his  memory  good.  He  was  an  everlasting  talker.  He  told  his 
stories  with  a good  grace : hut  they  came  in  his  way  too  often.  He  had  a very  ill  opinion  both 
of  men  and  women  ; and  did  not  think  that  there  was  either  sincerity  or  chastity  in  the  world, 
out  of  principle,  but  that  some  had  either  the  one,  or  the  other,  out  of  liumour  or  vanity.  He 
thought  that  nobody  did  serve  him  out  of  love : and  so  he  was  quits  with  all  the  world,  and 
loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him.  He  hated  business,  and  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  mind  any : but  when  it  was  necessary,  and  he  was  set  to  it,  he  would  stay  as  long 
as  bis  ministers  had  work  for  him.  The  ruin  of  his  reign,  and  of  all  his  affairs,  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  his  delivering  himself  up  at  his  first  coming  over  to  a mad  range  of  pleasure  t.  Ono 


• The  “ Autobiogrtphjr  ” of  Clarendon  ptea  t litnilar 
picture  of  the  depravir)-  of  monili  and  manners  that  pre- 
wiled  during  the  reign  of  **  the  merry  monarch  ;**  but  as 
Bight  be  expected,  he  attributes  all  the  evil  to  the  pro- 
teciofiie.  In  the  rvign  of  Charles  was  the  harvest  of 
which  that  of  Oliver  was  the  seed  lime.  The  ill  example 
was  set  by  Kngland  to  the  court,  and  not  as  other  con* 
temporaries  thought  the  former  was  the  seduced.  Ho 
forgets  that  this  depravity  wu  confined  chiefly  to  the  aristo. 
erscy.  The  rabble  is  always  vicious.  Tho  middle  classes 
vindicated  the  national  honour  by  purging  the  throne  of 
the  Stuarts  in  the  following  reign.  This  is  Clarendon's 
pieture  of  the  national  depravity.  Children  asked  not 
a blessing  of  their  parents;  nor  did  they  concern  them- 
selves m the  education  of  their  children,  but  were  well 
content  that  they  should  take  any  course  to  maintain 

themselves  that  they  might  be  free  from  that  expense. 
The  young  women  conversed  without  any  cireums|iectioD 
er  modesty,  and  frequently  met  at  taverns  and  common 
eating-houses;  wbiKi  they  who  were  stricter  and  more 
severe  in  their  comportment  became  the  wives  of  the 
•editions  preachers,  or  of  officers  of  the  aniiy.  Tho 
tlaughtcrs  of  noble  and  illustrious  Emilios  bestowed  ibcin- 


selves  upon  tho'divines  of  the  time,  or  other  low  matches. 
Every  one  did  that  which  * was  good  in  his  own  eyes.*  In 
a word,  the  nation  was  corrupted  from  that  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  genrroaity,  that  had  been  peculiar  to  it,  sitd  for 
which  it  had  been  signal  and  celebrated  tbroughont  the 
world.” 

+•  If  the  character  of  Cherles  the  Second  had  to  be 
summed  up  in  three  appellatives,  they  mi^ht  justly  be,  wit, 
hypocrite,  and  profligate— fur  he  was  preeminent  in  all 
those  characters.  Illustrative  details  will  occur  in  the 
following  narrative  of  his  reign ; the  summary  of  nit 
character  drawn  by  Dr.  Wellwood,  another  eontemporary, 
is  given  as  closely  confirming  our  author's  estimate,  though 
written  by  no  stem  censor  •*  Charles  the  Second  was  a 
prince  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  might  justly 
ha\Y  rendered  him  the  delight  of  mankind,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  greateat  geniuses  that 
ever  sat  iipon  a throne,  if  he  had  not  sullied  those  ex- 
cellent ports  with  the  soft  pleasures  of  case,  and  had  not 
entertained  a fatal  friendship  that  was  incoinpAtible  with 
the  interest  of  England.  Hit  religion  was  deism,  or 
rathei  thtt  which  is  called  so : and  if  iu  bit  exile,  or  at 
bis  death,  bo  went  into  that  of  Rome,  the  first  was  out  of 
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of  the  race  of  the  Villiers,  then  married  to  Palmer,  a papist,  soon  after  made  earl  of  Castie 
main,  who,  afterwards,  being  separated  from  him,  was  advanced  to  be  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
was  his  first  and  longest  mistress,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  She  was  a woman  of  great 
l>cauty,  but  most  enormously  vicious  and  ravenous  ; foolish  but  imperious,  very  uneasy  to  the 
king,  and  always  carrying  on  intrigues  with  other  men,  while  yet  she  pretended  she  was  jealous 
of  him.  His  passion  for  her,  and  her  strange  behaviour  towards  him,  did  so  disorder  him, 
that  often  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  nor  capable  of  minding  business,  which  in  so  critic^ 
a time  required  great  application : but  he  did  then  so  entirely  trust  the  carl  of  Clarendon,  that 
he  left  all  to  his  care,  and  submitted  to  hb  advices  as  to  so  many  oracles. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  like  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profession 
when  the  wars  began.  He  distinguished  himself  so  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  became 
considerable,  and  was  much  trusted  all  the  while  the  king  was  at  Oxford.  He  stayed  beyond 
sea,  following  the  king's  fortune,  till  the  restoration  ; and  was  now  an  absolute  favourite,  and 
the  chie^  or  the  only,  minister,  but  with  too  magisterial  a way.  He  was  always  pressing  the 
king  to  mind  his  affairs,  but  in  vain.  He  was  a good  chancellor,  only  a little  too  rough,  but 
very  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice,  He  never  seemed  to  understand  foreign 
affairs  well : and  yet  he  meddled  too  much  in  them.  He  had  too  much  levity  in  his  wit,  and 
did  not  always  observe  the  decorum  of  his  post.  Ho  was  high,  and  was  apt  to  reject  those 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him,  with  too  much  contempt.  He  had  such  a regard  to  the 
king,  that  when  places  were  disposed  of^  even  otherwise  tlian  as  he  advised,  yet  he  would 
justify  what  the  king  did,  and  disparage  the  pretensions  of  others,  not  without  much  scorn  ; 
which  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was  indefatigable  in  business,  though  the  gout  did 
oftim  disable  him  from  waiting  on  the  king : yet,  during  his  credit,  the  king  came  constantly 
to  him  when  he  was  laid  up  by  it  *. 


coinplaiMnice-for  the  company  he  vra«  then  obli^d  to  keep, 
•mi  the  laat  to  • lazy  diffidence  in  all  other  religion*,  upon 
a review  of  hi*  post  life,  and  the  near  approach  of  an 
uncertain  state.  Hi*  person  was  tall  and  well  made ; 
his  constitution  vigorous  and  healthy ; and  it  is  hard  to 
drtcmiin'e,  whether  he  took  more  pains  to  preserve  it  by 
diet  and  czcrcise,  or  to  impair  it  by  excess  in  his  pleasures. 
In  licalth  he  was  a great  pretender  to  physic  and  encourager 
of  quacks,  by  whom  he  was  often  cheated  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  their  pretended  secrets : but  whenever 
ho  was  indispWd,  ho  consulted  his  physicians,  and  de> 
{ididcd  on  their  skill  only.  His  face  was  composed  of 
harsh  features,  difficult  to  be  traced  with  the  pencil ; yet 
ill  the  main  it  was  agrecablo;  and  he  had  a noble, 
majestic  mien.  In  contradiction  to  all  the  common  re. 
ceived  rules  of  physiognomy,  ho  was  merciful,  good 
catured,  and,  in  Uie  last  twenty-four  years  of  bis  life, 
furtimale ; if  to  succeed  in  most  of  his  designs  may  bo 
called  so.  Never  prince  loved  ceremony  less,  or  despised 
the  pageantry  of  a crown  more ; yet  ho  was  master  of 
something  in  his  person  and  aspect  that  commanded  both 
love  and  veneration  at  once.  He  was  a great  votary  to 
love,  and  yet  the  easiest,  and  most  unconcerned  rival.  He 
was  for  the  most  part  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  his 
mistresses,  and  seldom  possessed  of  their  first  favour*  ; • 
yet  would  sacrifice  all  to  please  them  ; and  upon  every 
eapricc  of  theirs,  denied  himself  the  use  of  bis  reason, 
and  acted  contrary  to  his  interest.  He  was  a respectful, 
civil  husband;  a fond  father;  a kind  brother;  an  easy 
enemy  ; but  none  of  the  firmest,  or  most  grateful  friends; 
bountiful  by  starts;  one  day  lavish  to  his  servants;  the 
next  leaving  them  to  starve;  glad  to  win  a little  money 
ot  play,  and  impatient  to  lose  the  thousandth  part  of  what 
within  an  hour  after  he  would  throw  away  in  gross.  He 
seemed  to  have  nothing  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  either 
in  matters  of  love  or  of  power.  He  bore  patiently  rivals 
in  the  one,  and  competitors  in  the  other;  otherwise  he 


• Sec  also  Reresby's  Memoini,  7. 


Would  not  have  contributed  to  a foreign  greatness  at  sea, 
nor  given  his  broUier  so  uncontrolled  a share  in  the 
government.  Though  his  understanding  was  quick  and 
lively,  with  a vast  compass  of  thought,  yet  he  would 
submit  his  judgment  in  the  greatest  matters  to  others  o' 
mneh  inferior  parts  : and  as  he  had  an  extraordinary  shara 
of  wit  himself,  so  be  loved  it  in  others,  even  when  pointed 
against  his  own  faults  and  mismanagement.  Mecbanire 
were  one  of  his  peculiar  talents,  especially  the  art  of 
building  and  working  ships;  which  nobody  understood 
better,  nor,  if  be  had  lived,  would  have  carried  it  farther. 
He  had  a strong  laconic  way  of  expression,  and  a genteel, 
easy,  and  polite  way  of  writing  : and  when  bo  bad  a mind 
to  lay  aside  the  king,  which  he  often  did  in  select  com- 
panies of  his  own,  there  wore  a thousand  irresistible 
charms  in  his  conversation.  He  loved  money  only  to  spend 
It : and  would  privately  accept  of  a small  sum,  paid  to 
himself,  in  lieu  of  a far  greater  to  ho  paid  into  the 
exchequer.  He  did  not  love  business;  and  sought  every 
occasion  to  avoid  it,  which  was  oue  reason  he  passed  so 
much  time  with  his  mistresses : yet  when  necessity 
called  him,  none  of  his  council  could  reason  more  closely 
upon  matters  of  state;  and  he  would  often,  by  fits,  outdo 
his  ministers  in  application  and  |diligcncc.  No  age  pro- 
duced a greater  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  ; yet  no 
man  wras  less  upon  his  guard,  or  sooner  deceived  in  the 
sincerity  of  others.  If  he  had  any  one  fixed  ixuxiiu  of 
government,  it  wras  to  play  one  party  against  another,  to  be 
thereby  more  the  master  of  both  : and  no  prince  under- 
stood better  how  to  shift  hands  upon  every  change  of 
scene.” 

Barl*ra  Villiers,  and  the  other  equally  noted  of  the 
king's  concubines,  will  be  noticed  in  a subsequent  page. 

• The  interesting  remarks  on  the  carl  by  his  tccond  son 
Laurence  Hyde,  carl  of  Roclicster,  are  a satisfactory 
appendix  to  the  above  character.  These  remarks  were 
written  on  the  9th  of  Dccemlwr,  167.5.  “ This  is  the  first 
annivcrs.ary  day  of  ray  father’s  death,  which  ought  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  recollecting  myself  how  I have  passed  this 
whole  year,  the  first  that  1 have  been  left  absolutely  to 
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Tlie  next  man  in  favour  with  the  king  was  the  duke  of  Ormond  : a man  every  way  fitted 
for  a court , of  a graceful  appearance,  a lively  wit,  and  a clieerful  temper : a man  of  great 
expense,  decent  even  in  his  vices,  for  he  always  kept  up  the  fonn  of  religion.  He  had  gone 
through  many  transactions  in  Ireland  with  more  fidelity  than  success.  He  had  made  a treaty 
with  the  Irish,  which  was  broken  by  the  great  body  of  them,  though  some  few  of  them  adhered 
still  to  him.  But  the  whole  Irish  nation  did  still  pretend  that,  though  they  had  broken  the 
agreement  first,  yet  he,  or  rather  the  king  in  whose  name  he  had  treated  with  them,  was  bound 
to  perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  He  had  miscarried  so  in  the  siege  of  Dublin,  that 
it  very  much  lessened  the  opinion  of  his  military  conduct.  Yet  his  constant  attendance  on 
his  master,  his  easiness  to  him,  and  his  great  sufferings  for  him  raised  him,  to  be  lord  steward 
of  the  household,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  firm  to  the  protestant  religion, 
and  so  far  firm  to  the  laws,  that  he  always  gave  good  advices : but  when  bad  ones  were  fol- 
lowed, he  was  not  for  complaining  too  much  of  them  *. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  next  to  these.  Ho  was  a man  of  great  virtue,  and  of  very 
good  parts.  He  had  a lively  apprehension,  and  a good  judgment.  He  had  merited  much  by 
his  constant  adhering  to  the  king's  interest  during  the  war,  and  by  the  large  supplies  he  had 
sent  him  every  year  during  his  exile : for  he  had  a great  estate,  and  only  three  daughters  to 
inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer : but  he  soon  grew  w’eary  of  business,  as  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him  ; so  he  retained  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  the  violent  measures  of  the  court.  When  he  saw  the  king's 
temper,  and  his  way  of  managing,  or  rather  of  spoiling  business,  he  grew  very  uneasy,  and 
kept  himself  more  out  of  the  way  than  was  consistent  with  that  high  post.  The  king  stood 
in  some  awe  of  him ; and  saw  how  popular  he  would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  service  : and, 
therefore,  he  chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour  and  contradiction,  than  to  dismiss  him. 
He  left  the  business  of  the  treasury  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  sir  Philip  Warwick, 
who  was  an  honest,  but  a weak  man,  and  understood  the  common  road  of  the  treasury.  • He 
was  an  incorrupt  man,  and  during  seven’  years  management  of  the  treasury  made  but  an 
ordinary  fortune  out  of  it.  Before  the  restoration,  the  lord  treasurer  had  but  a small 
salary,  with  an  allowance  for  a table ; but  he  gave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  subaltern  places, 
snd  made  great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of  the  crown : but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and 
the  carl  of  Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places,  the  matter  was  settled  so,  that  the  lord 
treasurer  was  to  have  8000L  a year,  and  the  king  was  to  name  all  the  subaltern  officers.  It 
continued  to  be  so  all  his  time : but  since  that  time  the  lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8000/. 
and  a main  hand  in  the  disposing  of  those  places  t. 


my  own  free  choice  and  direction,  without  that  awe  and 
restraint  our  {wrents  have,  or  ihoiild  have,  over  m.  • • 

1 would  »|>end  thi»  daj  particularly,  with  »omc  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  the  beat  of  father*,  and  the  kindett  and 
wifeit  friend  I ever  met  with : acconling  to  whose 
counMls  I pray  God  I may  regulate  my  actions,  and  live 
and  die  according  to  his  practice,  in  imitation  of  his 
virtue  and  honesty  towards  man,  his  integrity  and  duty 
to  the  king,  (thou^  mistaken  and  rejected  hy  him),  and 
bis  piety  and  resignation  to  God  Almighty.’’ — Singer’s 
Clnrendon  Correspondence,  i.  645.  The  best  com- 
mentary upon  the  earl  of  Clarendon  is  his  “ Auto- 
biography,’’ and  its  “ Continuation  ’’ : no  man  need  be 
less  afraid  of  having  his  path  traced  and  recorded.  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  who  knew  him  well,  says  he  was  checr- 
^1.  indnstrious,  active,  and  confident  in  his  abilities,  which 
were  sonnd.  He  adds  that  he  was  agreeably  eloquent 
both  with  hi*  tongne  and  pen,  although  his  written  style 
Was  a little  too  redundant.  — Memoirs,  196. 

* The  duke  of  Ormond  from  hi*  youth,  till  death  sepa- 
tated  them,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Clarendon.  Bur- 
net’s character  of  him  is  not  sufficiently  commendatory  to 
be  just.  All  the  histories  of  his  time  will  show  how  firm 
hr  was  in  his  principles;  these,  and  his  “ Life,"  by  Mr. 
Carte,  testify  that  Clarendon  was  not  speaking  carelessly 
when  he  said  that  hi*  friend  was  "a  man  so  accom- 
plished, that  be  bad  either  no  enemies,  or  only  such  a* 


were  ashamed  to  profess  they  were  so.” — Hist,  of  the 
Rebellion,  iii.  12.’),  fol.  ed. 

■f  The  character  given  in  the  “ Continuation  ” of  Cla- 
rendon’s  Autobiography  coincide*  entirely  with  that  stated 
in  the  text,  of  this  talented  and  incomiptihle  statesman. 
“He  was  a person,”  say*  this  authority,  *'  of  extraordinary 
perts,  of  faculties  very  discerning  and  a judgment  very  pro- 
found, having  great  eloquence  in  hi*  delivery,  without  the 
least  affectation  of  words,  for  he  always  spoke  best  on  the 
sudden.  In  the  beginning  of  the  trouble*  he  was  looked 
upon  amongst  those  lords  who  were  least  inclined  to  the 
court,  and  so,  most  acceptable  to  the  people  : in  truth  he 
was  not  obliged  by  the  court,  and  thought  himself 
oppressed  by  it,  which  bis  great  spirit  could  not  bear ; and 
so  he  bod  for  some  years  forborne  to  be  mnch  there,  which 
was  imputed  to  a habit  of  melancholy,  to  which  he  was 
naturally  inclined,  though  it  appeared  more  in  his  counte- 
nance than  in  his  conversation,  which  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted  was  very  cheerful.  He  was  not  only 
an  exact  observer  of  justice,  but  so  clear-sighted  a dis- 
cerner  of  all  the  circumstances  which  might  disguise  it, 
that  no  false  colour  could  impose  upon  him  ; and  of  so 
impartial  and  sincere  a judgment  tliat  no  prejudice  to  the  per- 
son of  any  man  made  him  less  awake  to  his  cause ; hut  be- 
lieved that  there  is  aluptid  et  in  hostem  nefat,  and  that  a 
very  ill  man  might  be  unjustly  dealt  with.”  Thesameautho- 
rit  y give*  its  tesUmon  j to  the  eaiT*  piety,  loyalty courage. 
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Tlie  man  that  was  in  the  greatest  credit  with  the  carl  of  Southampton  wan  sir  An^liony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and  became  afterwards  so  cnnsidemblc  that  lie  was 
raised  to  be  earl  of  Shaftesbury  ; and  since  lie  came  to  have  so  great  a name,  and  that  I 
knew  him  for  many  years  in  a very  paiiieular  manner,  1 will  dwell  a little  longer  on  his 
character,  for  it  was  of  a very  extraordinary  composition.  He  began  to  make  a considerable 
figure  very  early.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  on 
the  king’s  side,  and  undertook  to  get  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetsliire  to  declare  for  him ; but  he 
was  not  able  to  effect  it:  yet  prince  Maurice  breaking  articlt*s  to  a town,  that  he  had  got  to 
receive  him,  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  to  forsake  that  side,  and  to  turn  to  the  parliament. 
He  had  a wonderful  faculty  in  speaking  to  a popular  assembly,  and  could  mix  both  the 
facetious  and  the  serious  way  of  arguing  very  agreeably.  He  had  a particular  talent  to 
make  others  trust  to  his  judgment,  and  depend  on  it ; and  he  brought  over  so  many  to  a 
submission  to  bis  opinion,  that  I never  knew  any  man  equal  to  him  in  the  art  of  governing 
parties,  and  of  making  himself  the  head  of  them.  He  was  as  to  religion  a deist  at  best ; 
he  had  the  dotage  of  astrology  in  him  to  a high  degree : he  told  me  that  a Dutch  doctor  had 
from  the  stars  foretold  him  the  whole  series  of  his  life  ; but  that  which  was  before  him,  when 
he  told  me  this,  proved  false,  if  he  told  me  true  : for  he  said,  he  was  yet  to  be  a greater  man 
than  he  had  been.  He  fancied  that  after  death  our  souls  lived  in  the  stars.  He  had  a general 
knowledge  of  the  slighter  parts  of  learning,  but  understood  little  to  the  bottom ; so  ho 
triuinphcHl  in  a rambling  way  of  talking,  but  argued  slightly  when  be  was  held  close  to  any 
point.  lie  had  a wonderful  faculty  at  opposing,  and  running  things  down,  but  had  not  the 
like  force  in  building  up.  He  ha<l  such  an  extravagant  vanity  in  S(‘ttiiig  himself  out,  that  it 
was  very  disagreeable.  lie  pretended  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him  king ; he  was 
indeed  of  great  use  to  him  in  withstanding  the  enthusiasts  of  that  time.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  press^  him  most  to  accept  of  the  kingship,  because,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he  was  sure 
it  would  ruin  him.  His  strength  lay  in  the  knowUnlgo  of  England,  and  of  all  the  conside- 
rable men  in  it.  He  understood  well  the  size  of  their  understandings,  and  their  tempers  ; 
an<l  he  knew  how  to  apply  himself  to  them  so  dexterously,  that,  though  by  liis  changing 
sides  80  often  it  was  very  visible  how  little  he  was  to  be  depended  on,  yet  he  was  to  the  last 
much  trusted  by  all  the  discontented  party.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  reckon  up  the  many 
turns  lie  had  made ; and  he  vahuKl  himself  on  the  doing  it  at  tlie  properest  season,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  This  he  did  with  so  much  vanity,  and  so  little  discretion,  that  he  lost  many 
by  it.  And  his  reputation  w'as  at  last  run  so  low,  that  he  could  not  have  held  much  longer, 
had  he  not  died  in  gowl  time,  either  for  his  family  or  for  his  party : the  former  would  have 
been  ruined,  if  he  had  not  saved  it  by  betraying  the  latter  *. 

• So  fenrml  hat  been  the  agrecroent  of  writer*  in  viU. 
fting^  loni  Shaneebu.'v,  ami  »o  usual  is  it  to  stigmatise 
him  with  the  agnomen  of  “the  infamou*,**  that  it  may 
scera  to  man}  persons  as  sn  affrctsiion  of  sing\ilarity,  if 
it  does  not  subjert  the  writer  to  worse  reflections,  to  declare 
the  belief  that  hit  lordship  ha*  been  misn  {'rrsented  : yet 
there  is  suilident  evidence  to  justify  the  opinion,  tliat  so 
far  from  being  an  abandoned  profligate,  and  a corrupt 
statesman,  he  was  a conscitntio’.i*  man,  and  an  enlightened 
patriot.  To  suppose  that  ho  never  erred  is  to  imagine 
him  super-human  ; but  to  say  titai  he  uddom  was  inlcn. 
tionally  wr>mg  is  no  more  than  the  evidences  I have 
examined  warrant  as  a conclnsion.  In  private  life  we 
have  no  testimony  that  he  was  depraved — four  wives  afford 
some  testimony  llist  he  wus  not  notoriously  a hod  hus- 
band— he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  distingiii*he«t 
persons,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Stringer,  Mr.  Lorke,  and 
Dr.  Whirheote;  men  of  distinguished  virtues,  and  who, 
having  no  }>otilieal  enemies,  unlike  their  noble  friend, 
have  left  their  fame  to  ui  free  from  the  distoitions  of  pre- 
jiidiee.  His  attentions  to  religimi*  diilie*  were  constant, 
and  his  ehaptnin  convtaruiy  resided  in  the  house.  The 
last  hniii-s  of  the  eurPt  life  arc  suted  to  have  been  marketl 
by  uncoinnion  patience,  resignation,  and  fortitude ; and  the 
gentry,  his  neighbours,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  boro  on 


unsophisticated  testimony  of  their  regard  for  him,  when 
they,  unsolici.ed,  rtMle  to  meet  his  bo<ly  when  it  was  landed 
at  Poole,  and  acruinpatiied  it  to  its  last  -eslirig-plare,  Wim. 
borne  St.  Giles. 

To  follow  him  th;'oiigh  his  political  career  is  not  the 
ungrateful  task  to  an  honourable  mind,  which  it  has  been 
represented.  He  rommciiced  it  in  IB40,  and  was  the 
friend  of  the  sovereign  not  an  ultra-Tory,  but  a mode- 
rate monarchist — and  he  evinced  this  in  his  personal  inter- 
view sritb  Charles  the  First.  He  t(dd  the  king  he  was 
eonvinced  he  eonld  restore  a general  unity.  **  If  your 
majesty  wU)  ein|>ower  rnc  to  treat  with  the  p.'irliamentary 
garrisons,  to  grant  (hem  a full  and  general  pardon,  with  an 
assnnnce  that  a general  amnesty  shnll  reiiislatc  all  things 
in  the  same  posture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  then  a 
free  parliament  shall  do  what  more  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  settlement  of  the  nation.’*  The  power  was  given, 
and  he  succeeded  ss  far  ns  he  was  allowed  to  proceed,  Wt 
prince  Maurire  thwarted  his  dtHtigns,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  queen  and  of  aiisoliite  monan  hy  regained  the  ascend- 
ancy In  therouncil*  of  the  temporising  monarch.  Of  their 
principles  the  earl  disapproved.  Slighted  and  disliked  by 
them,  he  retired  from  the  court  party,  and  sided  with  the 
pntliamrnt, against  the  efforts  of  those  whom  he  found  would 
bo  cuhtented  with  uoihing  short  of  di-spotisiu.  Wnere  is 
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Another  man,  very  near  of  the  same  sort,  who  passed  through  many  pfreat  employments, 
w:ia  Annesly,  advanced  to  be  carl  of  Anj^lesey,  who  had  much  more  knowledge,  and  was 
very  learned,  chiefly  in  the  law.  He  had  the  faculty  of  spoakinpf  indefati^jably  uptin  every 
mjhject ; but  he  spoke  un^rracefully,  and  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  pood  at  raillery,  for 
ho  was  always  attempting  it.  Ho  understood  our  government  well,  and  had  examined  far 
into  the  original  of  our  constitution.  He  was  capable  of  great  application,  and  was  a man 
of  a grave  deportment ; but  stuck  at  nothing,  and  was  ashamed  of  nothing.  He  was  neither 
loved  nor  trusted  by  any  man  or  any  side  ; and  he  W'emod  to  have  no  regard  to  common 
decencies,  but  sold  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power ; and  sold  himself  so  often,  that  at  last 
the  price  fell  so  low,  that  he  grew  useless  *.  • 

Hollis  was  a man  of  great  courage,  and  of  as  great  pride  ; he  was  counted  for  many  years 
the  head  of  the  presbyterian  party.  Ho  was  faithful  and  firm  to  his  side,  and  never 
changed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  engaged  in  a particular  opposition  to 
Cromwell  in  the  time  of  the  war.  They  hated  one  another  equally.  Hollis  seemed  to 
carry  this  too  far;  for  he  would  not  allow  Cromwell  to  have  been  either  wise  or  brave, 
but  often  applied  Solomon’s  oWrvation  to  him,  “ lliat  the  battle  was  not  to  the  strong, 
nor  favour  to  the  man  of  understanding,  but  that  time  and  chance  happened  to  all  men." 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  records  of  Parliament,  and  argued  well,  hut  too  vehemently,  for 
lie  could  not  hear  contradiction.  He  had  the  soul  of  an  old  stubborn  Roman  in  him.  He  was 
a faithful  but  a rough  friend,  and  a severe  but  fair  enemy.  Ho  had  a true  sense  of  religion, 
and  was  a man  of  an  unblameable  course  of  life,  and  of  a sound  judgment  w’hcn  it  was  not 
biassed  by  passion.  He  was  made  a lord  for  his  merits  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration  f . 


the  Enjrlkhman  that  will  conilrmn  him?— That  he  ht«l 
been  no  *i>t  «nil  traitor  i*  proved  hr  hi*  Miffering  impri*oii. 
□tent  rather  than  inculpate  Ion!  flolliit:  and  by  his  letter 
tn  Charlea  the  iierond,  in  which  it  would  be  n»e)e*»  to 
inwrt  the  fnlaeiiood,  if  it  wa«  one  : **  I never  betrayrsi, 
ta  yonr  majeaty  know*,  the  party  or  connriU  I wti*  of." 
When  he  found  the  parliamentary  party  leaning  to  a rrpiiH- 
lic,  ami  when  he  felt  a««nrcd  of  the  anibitiuua  deiigna  of 
Cromwell,  he  exeitcd  himarlf  to  the  iitmoat  tn  oppoae 
them  ; the  drat  hy  erreournging  the  people  tn  riae  and 
diclare  them«elve«  ptrti«ana  of  ne  ther  party,  btit  anxioiit 
fur  a Irenty  which  would  reilore  the  |.iw«  and  the  ennati- 
tminn  ; the  latter  by  aigning  the  well-known  proteaUlion, 
rharjing  Cmmwrll  with  tyranny  and  deapotism.  Deceived 
by  the  deel.iration*  in  favour  of  religion*  liberty  and  mode- 
rate measure*,  with  many  other*  «ho  h'  d cau*e  to  me  their 
erednlity.  he  mpported  the  re*tomtion  of  Charlci  the 
•eennd.  He  wa*  hv  this  monarrh  named  to  he  one  of  the 
cnmmiM'oneni  for  tning  the  regicide*;  an  office  he  might 
with  more  ere«lit  tn  hirnaelf  have  deelincil,  though  it  was 
not  an  act  deaerving  the  clwraeter  of  apostate  enielty,  for 
they  were  no  friend*  of  hi*  upon  whom  he  *at  in  judgment, 
and  their  erimet  he  had  ever  rondemned.  In  the  same 
letTD  he  became  lord  charrcellor,  and  that  he  executed  hit 
high  office  with  honour  to  himself,  and  latiafaction  to  the 
public,  we  hove  the  asoent  of  one  of  hi*  gmitest  detractor*, 
Dryden,  who  thn*  characleriaes  hi*  official  conduct 
” Unhribetl.  onvuinht,  the  wretched  to  redree*, 

Swifl  to  despatch,  and  easy  of  acccaa." 

A*  a privy  ronndlloT  and  a minUter  he  acted  with  vigour 
and  ron*iitenrr,  and  where  the  acta  of  the  ministry  with 
which  he  was  connected  do  not  accord  with  hi*  moderate 
declared  principle*,  we  have  the  eatiafaction  of  Rnding  he 
P'ote^ted  against  them,  and  only  leave  ti*  a regret  that  he 
did  not  acquire  bonoiirable  dignity  by  retiring  from  rol- 
leag»ie*  with  whom  he  did  not  agree.  The  charge  ngainat 
him  of  instigating  the  popish  plot,  and  then  prosecuting 
ll.e  agents  he  employed,  is  supported  hy  no  pr«K>f,  and  i* 
eefuied  hy  the  fort  that  none  of  the  condemned  criminala 
ever  impeached  bim.  Throughout  his  life  he  wa*  a friend 
to  the  liberty  of  the  auhjeet,  and  had  a hatted  to  an  .abto- 


luie  monarchy.  When  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament 
for  fifteen  month*,  Shafie*hury  law  it*  encroachment  upon 
those  libertic*.  and  argiieil  so  streimoitsly  that  such  a long 
rreea*  rauted  ipso  facto  a dissolution,  that  he  was  im« 
prisoned.  He  wa*  a stanch  promoter  of  the  habeas  corpus 
art.  He  knew  the  principle*  of  the  duko  of  York,  after- 
ward* the  infatuated  James  the  second,  and  wished  to  have 
him  cTclude<l  from  the  throne,  which  procured  him  the 
hatred  of  that  monarch**  partisans,  and  from  their  power 
he  waa  at  length  compelled  to  retire  into  Holland.  S«ich 
was  the  conduct  of  tho  first  lord  Shaftesbury;  yet  llii* 
mhn  ha*  been  handed  down  by  political  writer*  a*  one  of 
the  basest  of  men.  The  ren*on  i*  tolerably  evident ; t»e 
was  loo  moderate  in  his  principle*  tn  plea*e  the  republican 
Whigs,  or  absolute  Tories,  of  hi*  period  .hi*  comprehen- 
■ire  mind  and  splendid  oratory  hod  cinhoilietl  and  animated 
a line  of  politics  which  satisfied  neither;  a lino  of  tempe- 
rate politic*,  however,  which  led  tn  the  revolution,  and 
which  inspire*  our  national  counril*  at  the  present  day. 
Many  noti<-es  of  this  stairtman  will  occur  in  future  page* ; 
but  those  who  with  for  a fuller  memoir  may  consult  hia 
life,  published  under  the  title  of  **  Rawleigh  Redivivu*;** 
Tiocke'*  Memoirs  of  him;  Dalrymple’s  **  Memoir***  and 
**  Review*  the  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  by 
Kippis,  and  hi*  **  f.ife  *'  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

* This  character  is  too  Kvere ; the  opinion  of  other 
authorities  will  be  siatol  in  a future  note. 

^ Besides  what  the  editor  collected  concerning  this  truly 
noble  character  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  John  Selden,**  there 
I*  no  need  to  add  any  thing  to  testify  how  entirely  autho- 
rities agree  in  applauding  him.  It  t*  true  that  in 
the  despatches  of  M.  Banllon  to  hit  master,  T«ouis  the 
fourteenth  ( Dalrrmple's  Memoirs,  ii.  260),  he  is  stated  by 
that  profligate  agent  tn  have  accepted  bribes  from  the 
French  court;  but  ho  bring*  the  same  charge  against  lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  No  one  act  of  the  live*  of 
these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  of  lord  Hollis, 
supports  even  the  suspicion  of  such  a chaige.  That  B.nri)]nD 
received  the  money  may  be  granteil ; the  otily  questio* 
ia,  whether  he  kept,  or  those  patriots  acceptcsl,  the  bribe. 

Tonie,  qu»  credita  Icdiint,  crodimua 
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Tlio  earl  of  Manchester  was  ma<le  lord  chamberlain  ; a man  of  a soft  and  obliging  temper, 
of  no  great  depth,  but  universally  beloved,  being  both  a virtuous  and  a generous  man  *. 
The  lord  Koln'rts  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  afterwards  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  at 
last  lord  president  of  the  council.  He  was  a man  of  a more  morose  and  cynical  temper, 
just  in  his  administration,  but  vicious  under  the  appearances  of  virtue ; learned  beyond 
any  man  of  his  quality,  but  intractable,  stiff  and  obstinate,  proud  and  jealous  t. 

These  five,  whom  I have  named  last,  had  the  chief  hand  in  engaging  the  nation  in  the 
design  of  tho  Restoration.  They  had  great  credit,  chiefly  with  the  presbyterian  party,  and 
were  men  of  much  dexterity.  the  thanks  of  that  gn*at  turn  were  owing  to  them  ; and 
they  were  put  in  great  posts  by  the  carl  of  Clarendon’s  int'ans,  by  which  he  lost  most 
of  the  cavaliers,  who  coiild  not  bear  the  seeing  such  men  so  highly  advanced,  and  so  much 
justed. 

• At  the  king's  first  coming  over.  Monk  and  Montague  were  the  most  considered  ; they  both 
had  the  Garter.  The  one  was  made  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  other  carl  of  Sandwich,  and 
had  noble  estates  given  them.  Monk  was  ravenous,  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  was  a mean, 
contemptible  creature.  They  both  asked,  and  sold  all  that  was  within  their  reach,  nothing 
being  denied  them  for  some  time,  till  he  became  so  useless,  that  little  personal  regard  could 
be  paid  him.  But  the  king  maintained  still  the  appearances  of  it ; for  the  appearance  of  the 
service  he  did  him  was  such,  that  the  king  thought  it  fit  to  treat  him  with  great  distinc- 
tion, even  after  ho  saw  into  him,  and  despised  him  He  took  care  to  raise  his  kinsman. 


• Thu  character  of  Edward  Montague,  carl  of  Manches- 
ter, we  tnay  consider  as  faithful,  because  conteni|)omry 
partisans  of  nil  hues  coincide  in  his  portraiture.  He  was 
known  during  the  civil  contest  os  lord  Kinibolton,  and  as 
viscount  Mandevillc ; and  finally,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  lord  privy  seal,  he  became  carl  of  Manchester. 
Two  other  contemjKtraries  describe  him  as  gentle,  generous, 
talented,  and  well-educated  ; and  disapproving,  as  they  did, 
his  jKtlitic.tl  conduct,  yet  they  could  find  in  him  no  fault 
for  reprehension.  Their  gentle  censure  is,  indeed,  his 
gteatest  praise.  “ He  loved  his  country,”  says  Clarendon, 
“ with  loo  unskilful  a tenderness and  sir  Philip  War- 
wick says,  “ that  with  all  his  good  nature  he  did  the  royal 
cause  as  much  hann  as  any  of  its  opponents ; that  is,  he 
did  his  duty,  fur  he  commanded  the  p:irliament  army.  He 
was  equally  the  friend  of  freedom  and  monarchy.  Up 
to  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1644,  he  acted  vigorously 
against  the  king ; but  at  that  era,  probably,  he  bceume 
aware  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  monarchy  that  would 
ensue  if  the  royal  army  was  destroyed.  He  was  suspected, 
and  removed  from  his  command.  He  assisted  in  pro. 
moting  the  restoration  of  Charles  tho  second,  and  was 
appointed,  by  this  king,  lord  chamberlain  of  his  household. 
He  died  in  1671,  aged  sixty-nine.  Sec  a full  account  of 
him  in  Clarendon  s History  of  tho  Rebellion,  particu- 
larly in  the  second  volume,  p.  161  — the  continuation  of 
bis  autobiography,  ii.  26,  fo.  cd.,  and  sir  Philip  Warwick’s 
Memoirs,  246. 

f John,  lord  Roberts,  succeeded  to  that  title  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  They  were  a Cornwall  family.  He 
was  a member  of  the  long  parliament,  adhered  to  tho 
opponents  of  the  king,  and  fought  against  him  succcssAilly 
both  as  a suhaltcm  and  general.  He  opposed  the  extreme 
measures  wliich  led  to  the  execution  of  Charles  the  6rst ; 
withdrew  from  public  affairs  during  the  protectorate  ; but 
Oj»on  the  Restoration,  in  effecting  which  he  was  very  influ- 
ential, he  returned  to  court,  and  obtained  the  offices  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  He  was  made  lord  privy  seal  in  1662, 
btit  his  conduct  did  not  giw  satisfaction  to  the  rest  of  the 
king’s  council.  Ireland  was  at  this  juncture  in  a very  dis- 
tiaeted  state,  particularly  on  account  of  the  settling  tho 
various  claims  to  its  forfeited  estates.  Lord  Roberts,  liciug 
a man  of  more  than  common  intelligence,  well  versed  in 
the  laws,  and  esteemed  of  an  integrity  not  to  lie  corriiptc<l 
with  money,  was  chosen  to  bo  sent  to  that  country  ; but  it 


hod  been  forgotten,  in  the  anxiety  to  remove  him,  that  he 
was  morose,  difficult  of  access,  pedantic  to  an  excess  that 
delayed  affairs,  and  excessively  proud.  These  ill  qiialuica 
soon  rendered  his  removal  from  the  Irish  apiKiintmciit 
necessary  ; for  he  treated  the  most  noble  of  the  Irish  so 
superciliously,  and  even  contemptuously,  that  after  they 
had  waited  upon  him  a few  days,  they  requested  of  tho 
king  to  be  excused  attending  him.  He  was  a man  of  too 
much  influenre  to  be  treated  with  indifference,  so  with 
some  art  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  the  ap|>oininicnt,  and 
accept  the  office  of  president  of  the  counril,  with  the  title 
of  earl  of  Radnor.  This  was  in  I67.*l.  He  survived  this 
appointment  six  years.  To  show  his  extraordinary  talent, 
he  is  said  to  have  found  a way  more  to  obctnict  and 
puzzle  business  than  any  man,  as  lord  privy  seal,  had  ever 
done  br  forc.  This  was  so  extreme  that  the  king  gave 
orders  that  grants  and  patents  requiring  haste  should  puss 
by  immediate  warrant  to  the  great  seal.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  conduct  of  the  earl  does  not  require  more  couimen. 
dation  than  censure,  for  he  lived  in  a reign  when  such 
grants  were  too  profusely  disbursed. — Wootl’s  Athenae 
Oxon.  ii.  787,  fo.  cd.  — Continuation  of  Clarendon’s 
Life,  li.  67,  and  102,  fo.  cd.  A daughter  of  the  carl  was 
married,  first,  to  the  carl  of  Drogheda,  and  iceoiidlv  to 
Wycherley,  the  poet.  Her  introduction  to  the  latter  was 
remarkable.  .She  inqtiiicd  in  a shop  at  Tonbridge  for 
” The  Plain  Dealer.”  Wycherley,  its  author,  was  stand- 
ing  by,  and  a gentleman  promptly  replied  to  her.  and  point- 
ing to  him,  **  M.-idam,  there  is  the  Plain  Dealer  for  you.” 
An  acquaintance  ensued  that  ended  in  their  marriage. — 
Grainger’s  Biog.  Diet.  iv.  140,  cd.  1824. 

X If  the  dnke  of  Albemarle’s  character  is  estimated  from 
a view  of  his  talents  and  courage  os  a commander,  either 
of  land  or  sea  fon-es,  he  must  rank  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  merit ; but  if  wc  consider  his  worth  as  a st.atesman  or 
as  a private  individual,  he  sinks  decidedly  to  mciliocrity. 
He  w.ns  at  first  attached  to  the  royalist  cause;  then  he 
united  with  Cromwell  w hilst  in  the  ascendant  ; and,  finally, 
when  the  popular  feeling  again  vacillated  to  the  Stuarts, 
he  was  Judiciously  active  in  securing  the  Restoration.  It 

is  possible  that  throughout  he  was  a royalist in  that  ca.<e 

he  was  base  and  [lerjurcd,  for  he  to<ik  the  covenant ; but 
the  most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  f-icta 
of  his  life  is,  that  he  was  willing  to  be  any  thing  by  pro- 
fetsioo  that  would  best  serve  his  interests.  If  the  characters 
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Granrille,  who  was  made  earl  of  Rith  and  ^oom  of  the  stole,  a man  who  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  and  spending  money  *.  Tlic  duke  of  Albemarle  raised  two  other  j>er8<uis ; 
one  >vas  Clargts,  his  wife’s  brother,  who  was  an  hont'st,  but  haughty  man.  He  became  at'ter- 
wa/dn  a very  considerable  parliament  man,  and  vahied  hmsidf  on  his  opposing  the  court,  and 
on  his  frugality  in  managing  tlie  public  money;  for  he  had  Cromwell's  economy  ever  in 
his  mouth,  and  was  always  for  reducing  the  expense  of  war  to  tho  modesty  and  parsimony 
of  those  times.  Many  thought  he  carried  this  too  far,  but  it  made  him  very  popular. 
After  he  was  become  very  rich  himself  bv'  the  public  numey,  be  stTincd  to  take  o-arc  that 


nobf.tdy  else  should  grow  as  rich  as  he  was 
duke  of  Albemarle,  was  Morricc,  who  was 
declare  for  the  king  : upon  that  he  was  made 
full  of  pedantry  and  affectation.  He  had  no 
duke  of  Albeniarh/s  judgment  of  them  may 
the  king  grew  weary  of  Morrice,  but  that  in 
out;  “ he  did  not  know  what  was  necessary 
defective,  for  he  could  speak  French  and  write 

of  Ilim,  br  his  rrirnds,  as  well  as  by  his  eaeniics.  be 

eoQtpaml,  they  amoiml  to  this  out!  no,  that  he  was  cour.>gc> 
out,  cunning,  ami  selfish.  He  dietl  in  1670. 

Arinr,  bis  wife,  had  been  his  mtsttcu.  Aubrey  aayi, 
tliat  when  Monk  was  runfined  In  the  Tower,  hit  temp, 
strrss.  Nan  C'Ini-gcs,  a blacksniilh's  daughter,  was  kind  to 
him  in  a double  capacity.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  w;.s  then  in  want,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  her  for 
assiBUner.  She  became  pre^^nant  by  him,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  be  could  not  be  fascinated  either  by  her  beauty 
or  eleatilitiras.  She  never  could  Ime  the  m.nniiera  of  her 
early  life  ; but  when  of  the  itighest  iliguHy  in  the  peerage 
gave  way  to  the  most  violent  bunts  of  rage,  and  when 
UD4ler  their  iuflurni'o  pourctl  forth  a mostoloquenl  tnm-nt 
of  cursc-spntikled  abuse.  Her  husband  was  unquestiuiv. 
sbly  afraid  of  her;  she  was  always  a royalist,  and  as  he 
lud  a high  opinion  of  her  mental  qtialilirutions,  she  pro- 
bably influenced  liiiii  considerably  in  the  course  lie  adopted. 
If  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  not  at  ell  so  that  shu  aided  with 
the  utmost  care  and  natural  rapacity  in  obuiningall  the 
rewards  she  couhi  for  his  services, — Skinner  s Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle — Sir  P.  Warwick's  Memoirs, 
408,  Ike.  — Continuation  of  Clarendon's  Life,  U.  '25. 

Sir  r.  Warwick  states  decidedly  that  Monk  was  requested 
to  secept  the  croHD  by  Huselrig  and  his  party  in  the  par- 
liament. He  was  descendeil  from  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Rdaiud  the  fourth.  Monk  wwa  too  wise  to  attempt  this 
crusade.— Memoirs,  426. 

* That  air  John  firanville  was  a graspirg  courtier,  mar 
be  true,  for  upon  the  death  of  the  duko  of  Albemarle  he 
desired,  but  waa  denied.  Theobalds,  which  then  reverted 
to  the  crown.  It  is  true  his  serrires  merited  a high  reward, 
for  be  was  a very  active  agent  in  carrying  on  the  corre- 
spondenca  between  Charles  the  second  when  in  exile,  and 
these  who  were  his  declared  friends,  or  whom  he  wished 
to  gain  to  that  boixi  of  supporters  ; yet  in  accordance  with 
iliosc  merits,  he  was  advanced  to  tho  titles  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville of  Kilkhainpton  ami  Diddifuid,  vUcmtnl  Granville 
of  I.Ans«lown,  the  buttle  where  his  father  was  slain,  and 
carl  of  Bath.  He  was  made  a privy  counrillor.  groom  of 
the  stole,  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord 
wanlcn  of  llie  stannerira,with  a pension  of  A3000  a rear.— 
Menioirs  of  niusirions  Persona  who  died  in  the  year 
H 1 1,  p.  a work  of  authority,  and  which  was  the  first 
tnniibl  ohitnary  published.  Its  date  is  171‘2.  8re  also  the 
Iharirs  and  Corres;>oiideiire  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon 
•od  Knehester,  i.  6«^R.  — (’Inrendon’s  History  of  the 
krMlioo,  ii,  and  Ui.'— Warwick’s  Memoira,  431,  fltc.— 
Wood'i  fee. 

t Sir  Thomaa  Clarget  was  of  lew  extraction,  being  he 


in  that  way  Anuther  man,  raised  by  the 
the  person  tliat  bad  prevailed  with  3Iotik  to 
secretary  of  state*,  lie  was  very  learned,  hut 
tmo  judgment  ah«mt  foreign  affairs ; and  tho 
be  nieasurtnl  by  what  he  said,  when  he  found 
regard  to  him  he  had  no  mind  to  ttim  him 
for  a good  secretary  of  state  in  which  he  waa 
short  hand 

brother  of  the  duchess  of  Albemarle,  mentione<l  In  tho 
last  note  hut  one  ; vet  from  the  figure  he  mwle  as  a dclwlcr 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  (he  intimacy  ho  liad  with  the 
second  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  his  employment  in  the  «lcli- 
cale  ofllcr  of  negotiating  with  bis  brotlicr-in-law  to  assist 
in  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  he  must  have 
been  a man  of  intellect  and  dtsrrriinn.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  rontiniirr  of  Raker's  Chronicle,  had  nit 
chief  materials  from  sir  Thomas  Clargrs.  Kir  Philip  War- 
wick describes  him  as  being  busy  and  active.  He  opposed 
tbc  exclusion  of  James  the  second  from  the  throne,  and  was 
inimical  to  tho  revolution  — Correspondence,  fkc.  of  the 

Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  pa3$im. Wnod*t 

AthentP,  it.  7‘2,  fo,  — W’arwick's  Memoira,  4‘20 — Gray’a 
Debites  in  Parliament,  pauim. 

I Sir  William  Mortico  wm»  related  by  his  wife,  a daugh- 
ter of  sir  Nicholas  Prideaiix,  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 
The  duke  bad  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  hit 
Devonaliirv  affairs,  and  found  he  acted  so  disriectly,  that 
he  made  a more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  employr^l  him 
as  his  chief  agent  in  iiegot.aiing  with  the  royalist  party. 
The  king  partook  of  this  confidence,  and  in  Fehi  uary,  1 b'6U, 
entrusted  him  with  tho  signet  of  the  secretary  of  stale,  to 
which  oflke  he  wnaeveiituall  v appoiuleti.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  excluded  fn>m  the  long  parliament,  and  conlinurd 
in  the  senate  until  his  retirement  from  office,  at  his  own 
desire,  in  1668.  Ho  returned  to  his  cotinlry  residence,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  literary  ease  which 
most  delighted  him.  Ho  died  in  1676.  It  Is  certain  that 
he  was  not  qualified  for  tbc  state  office  to  which  he  hail 
been  pi-uuiotrd;  for  although  learned,  his  learning  was 
chiefly  from  the  older  clastirs;  he  knew  very  little  of 
foreign  nations.  Tlie  king  is  said  to  hare  promoted  him 
to  the  srcrcLiryship  purely  to  oblige  the  duke,  and  he  was 
continued  only  beaiusc  his  removal  might  disoblige  the 
same  influential  nobleman.  WhiUt  in  office  he  behaved 
honeaily,  diligently,  and  without  reproAch,  What  was 
very  iniportaot  was  his  high  reputation  in  the  Mouse 
of  Commons.  In  contradiction  of  the  saying  concerning  him 
attributed  to  the  duke  by  oiir  author,  it  is  said  by  another 
authority  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  modem  Ungiioget, 
often  making  the  king  laugh  by  bis  felsc  pronunciation. 
He  discouiseil  with  the  amlioasaclnrs  in  I«atin  fluently  and 
elegantly.  He  waa  moral  and  viiiuoua;  fur  the  tome 
aiilliority  says,  in  all  domestic  affairs  no  man  doubted 
his  sufficiency,  except  in  the  garb,  ar.d  mode,  and  humour 
of  the  court.  He  was  a pre«hyierian.  and  wrote  one  or 
two  tlieologicml  tracts.  — Wood’s  Athenr  Oxon,  ii.  571 
—Continuation  of  Clarendon’s  Life,  il.  193  — War- 
wkk's  Mnmosrs,  420.  It  is  said  of  him,  he  would 
F 2 
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Nicolas  was  the  other  secrotaiy,  who  had  been  employed  by  king  Charles  the  first  during 
the  war,  and  had  served  him  faithfully,  but  had  no  understanding  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  a man  of  virtue, but  could  not  fall  into  the  king's  temper,  or  b<‘come  acceptable  to  him*. 
Shi  not  long  after  the  Restoration,  Bennet,  advanc<*d  afterwards  to  be  earl  of  Arlington,  was, 
by  the  interest  of  the  popish  party,  made  secretary  of  state ; and  was  admitted  into  so  par- 
ticular a confidence,  that  he  Ix'gan  to  raise  a party  in  opposition  to  the  carl  of  Clarendon, 
lie  was  a proud  man.  IHs  parts  were  solid,  but  not  quick.  He  had  the  art  of  observing 
the  king's  tempter,  and  managing  it  l>eyond  all  the  men  of  that  time.  He  was  believed  a 
papist : he  had  once  professed  it,  and  when  he  died,  he  again  reconciled  himself  to  that 
church  ; yet  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a maxim,  that 
the  king  ought  to  show  no  favour  to  popery,  but  that  all  his  affairs  would  be  spoiled  if  ever 
he  turned  that  way,  which  made  the  papists  become  his  mortal  enemies,  and  accuse  him  aa 
an  apostate,  and  the  betrayer  of  their  interests  *t*.  His  chief  friend  was  Charles  Berkley, 
made  earl  of  Falmouth,  who  wnthout  any  visilile  merit,  unless  It  was  the  managing  the  king's 
amours,  was  the  mi>st  absolute  of  all  the  king’s  favourites:  and,  which  was  |»cculiar  to  him- 
self, he  was  as  much  in  the  dnke  of  York's  favour  as  in  the  king’s.  Berkley  was  generous 
in  his  expense ; and  it  was  thought,  if  he  had  outlived  the  Icwdncss  of  that  time,  and  come 
to  a more  sedate  course  of  life,  he  would  liave  put  the  king  on  great  and  noble  designs.  This 
I should  have  thought  more  likely,  if  I had  not  had  it  from  the  dnke,  who  Imd  so  wrong  a 
taste,  that  there  was  reason  to  susjxHrt  his  judgment  both  of  men  and  things.  Bc'nnct  and 


r.cvcr  Bufler  tny  man  lo  tav  gnee  in  hit  house  exerpl 
himself ; **  ihere,'*  he  sail],  “ he  wa«  both  priest  ami  king.” 
— (inifigrr’s  i log  History,  v.  101. 

* The  rhiiracier  of  Sir  I'Idward  Nicolas  is  sketched  in  a 
few  words  by  his  rontemporarT,  S'r  Philip  Warwick,  a 
chancier  cniiMridcnt  with  that  giren  him  br  partisans  of 
ail  hues.  He  was  a gcntlemnn  of  good  naluni  and 
acquired  ports,  of  unshaken  loyally,  eminer.t  probity,  and 
indrfii'igahlc  industry."  He  was  educated  for  the  legal 
profceui  n,  and  was  from  mi  early  age  connected  with 
public  alTairs.  He  was  sixcrssively  one  of  the  six  clerks 
ill  chiiiicery.and  secretary  to  the  high  admirals,  lord  /ouch 
and  the  duke  of  Hiu  kinghani ; the  latter  wns  talking  to 
him  when  slabbed  by  Fcltnn.  Subsequently  he  was  clerk 
of  the  council,  and  secrettry  of  state  in  1642.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  lord  chancellor  Claren. 
don.  In  the  **  Autooiugraphr  **  of  the  latter  is  an  inte. 
resting  account  of  the  amiable  fiminesa  with  which  he 
refused  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  to  the  disparagement 
of  his  old  friend.  He  adhered  to  diaries  the  first  through 
all  his  adversity ; wns  furred  into  exile  during  the  whole 
of  the  interregnum  ; aud  was  coDtinued  in  his  secretaryship 
by  Charles  the  second,  until  bis  integrity  was  found  to  be 
iuconvetiient.  The  min  of  (Tarendon  had  been  Jeter, 
mined,  and  a preliminary  step  was  to  reniovo  his  friend, 
sir  Edwanl.  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  mvetemte  foe,  sir 
Henry  Bennrt.  The  intrigue  was  sustained  successrully 
hy  the  kittg's  mistress,  Mrs.  Pntmer,  and  the  steps  are 
detailed  in  the  Contiiniaiion  of  C'larendon'a  Life.  Sir 
Kdwtird  S.1W  it  was  useless  to  oppose  the  proceeding,  but 
be  expressed  to  the  king  a nope  that  after  more  than  forty 
years  of  service  to  the  crown,  he  slionld  not  be  exposed  to 
dUgrare;  and  reminded  his  majesty  that  he  had  a wife 
ami  children  who  had  suffered  with  him  in  exile,  and  that 
he  could  not  completely  provide  for  thnn  without  the 
royal  Irminty.  Tlie  king  gave  him  i.’20.000.  He  retiml 
from  office  in  1663,  and  died  six  years  after,  ngnl  seventy, 
seven.  Full  and  interesting  information  conreming  tins 
tnilr  aniiahic  and  worthy  irun  may  bo  read  in  Claren- 
don's Autoiiir^raphy  ; Papers,  and  History  of  the  Krbcd- 
lion  ; Grainger's  Biographical  Dictionary  ; Carle’s  CoUcc- 
tion  of  Letters;  and  Wood’s  Fssti  Oxoniemis.  i.  236.  fo. 

+ Of  sir  Henry  Beiinct,  earl  of  Arlington,  no  more 
lengthy  notice  need  be  taken  here  than  to  mention  some 


of  the  facts  of  his  early  and  concluding  days,  as  (he  chief 
transactions  of  his  official  life  will  have  to  be  noticed 
in  various  succeeding  pages.  He  was  bom  in  I6I  8,  bringt 
the  son  of  sir  John  Bennrt,  of  Arlington,  in  Middlesex. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Crofts;  and 
thence,  according  to  WoikI,  he  became  the  nephew  i.f 
Killigrew,  the  wit,  grnerally  known  as  Charles  the  second’s 
jester.  When  at  Oxford  he  waa  distingui»be<I  as  an  earjr 
versifier,  and  several  of  his  productions  were  published. 
Upon  the  king, Charles  the  first,  ootnirg  to  UxfonI,  Brnnet 
volunteered  into  his  anny,  and  was  besides  chosen  to  be 
his  chief  secretary  by  lord  Digby,  then  secretary  of  state. 
This  might  have  excused  him  from  active  service  in  arms, 
but  his  spirit  would  not  permit;  and  he  boie,  es|ierially 
upon  his  nose,  many  hononrahle  scars  acquired  in  the 
onslanght  of  battle.  When  declining  in  fawonr  with 
Charles  the  second,  with  little  wit  amt  Icsa  gratitude,  this 
monarch  allowed  him  to  be  mimicked  in  bis  preseuce  by 
some  of  his  ribald  courtiers,  who  coudeaccndcd  to  put  a 
polch  on  their  noses,  and  to  strut  about  with  a staff  in 
imitation  uf  the  earl’s  gait.— Erhard's  Hi»t  of  England, 
91 1.  He  adhered  to  the  rnyalUl  cause  during  the  whole 
intenegnum;  became  aecretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  and 
was  knighted  at  Bnigcs  in  16>'>8.  Tliit  was  just  previous 
to  his  being  «rnt  os  lieger  to  the  court  of  Spain,  from 
whence  he  was  recnllefl  at  the  Restoration,  and  nude 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  until,  as  we  have  just  noticed, 
he  was  intrigued  into  the  office  of  aecretary  of  state. 

He  died  in  1685.  The  statement  of  Burrret.  that  he 
reverted  lo  papacy  on  his  death. bed,  seems  altogether 
doubtful.  Hr  always  opposed  the  papal  interest ; rccum- 
mrndci  the  withdrawal  fnim  England  of  James  the 
second,  whi-n  duke  of  York;  always  professed  liiu  self  a 
proicsiant;  and  certainly  educated  hit  only  daughter  in 
communion  with  that  persuasion. 

A full  and  impartial  biography  of  this  statesman  b in 
the  Biographia  Britannira.  See  also  Wood’s  Fasti 
Oxoniensii,  ii.  155— Athen*,  ii.  1081  — Miscellanea 
Aulica — Clarendon’s  Hist,  of  the  Rchollion — Carte’s 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  — North’s  Kxamrn  — Bab- 
ingtnn’s  Letters  of  the  Eirl  of  Arlington  - Sir 
Temple’s  Works— CootiouatiuD  of  Clarendon’s  Life,  iL 
l»1.358,iec. 
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Berkley  had  the  management  of  the  iiiUtre^s  • ; ami  all  the  carl  of  Clarenoon's  enemies 
came  about  them  ; the  cliief  of  whom  were  the  duke  of  Buckingliam  and  the  carl  of  Bristol. 

The  first  of  tlu-se  was  a man  of  noble  presence.  lie  had  a great  liveliness  of  wit,  and  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  turning  all  things  into  ridicule  with  lx>Id  figures  and  natural  descriptions, 
lie  had  no  s^irt  of  literature : only  he  was  drawm  into  chemistry  : and  for  some  years  he 
thought  he  was  very  near  finding  t!ie  philosopher’s  stone  ; which  liad  the  effect  that  attends 
on  all  such  men  as  ho  was,  when  they  are  drawn  in,  to  lay  out  fur  it.  He  had  no  principles 
of  religion,  virtue,  or  friendship.  Pleasure,  frolic,  or  extravagant  diversion,  was  all  that  ho 
laid  to  heart.  He  was  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himself.  He  liad  no  steadiness 
nor  conduct:  he  could  keep  no  secret,  nor  execute  any  design  without  spoiling  it.  Hu 
could  never  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  liis  estate*,  though  then  the  greatest  in  England.  He  was 
bred  about  the  king  : and  for  many  years  he  hml  a great  ascendant  over  him  : but  he  S)mku 
of  him  all  persons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  lost  he  drew  a lasting  disgrace  U)M)n  him- 
self. And  he  at  length  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation  equally.  The  nmd- 
n(*ss  of  vice  appeared  in  his  person  in  very  eminent  instancies;  since  at  last  he  Ixx'ame  con- 
temptible and  poor,  sickly,  and  sunk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  other  reHjHX'ts,  so  tliat  Ins 
conversation  was  as  much  avoided  as  ever  it  had  been  courted.  Hu  found  the  king,  when  he 
came  from  his  travels  in  the  year  45,  newly  come  to  Paris,  sent  over  by  his  father  when 
his  affairs  declined  : and  finding  the  king  enough  inclined  to  receive  ill  impressions,  he,  who 
was  then  got  into  all  the  impieties  and  vices  of  tlic  age,  set  himself  to  corrupt  the  king, 
in  whicl»  he  was  too  successful,  being  seconded  in  that  wicked  di*sign  by  the  lord  Percy.  And 
to  complete  the  matter,  Hobbs  was  brought  to  him,  under  the  preU'nce  of  instructing  liiiii  in 
mathematics : and  he  laid  before  him  his  seheiiu*s,  both  with  relation  to  religion  and  politics, 
wliich  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king's  mind.  8o  that  the  main  blame  of  the 
king’s  ill  principles,  and  bad  morals,  was  owing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  t. 

The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a man  of  courage  and  learning,  of  a bold  temper  and  a lively  wit, 
but  of  no  judgment,  nor  steadiness.  He  was  in  the  queen’s  interest  during  the  war  at  Oxf«*rd. 
And  he  studied  to  drive  things  past  the  possibility  of  a treaty,  or  any  reconciliation  ; fancying 
that  nothing  would  make  the  military  men  so  sure  to  the  king,  as  his  lK*ing  sure  to  them,  and 
giving  them  liopi's  of  sharing  the  confiscated  estates  among  them ; whereas,  he  thought,  all 
discourses  of  treaty  made  them  feeble  and  fearful.  When  he  went  beyond  sea  he  turned 
papist.  But  it  was  after  a way  of  his  own  : for  he  loved  to  magnify  the  difference  between 
the  church  and  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  esti'emed  a very  good  speaker  : but  he  w:is  too 
copious,  and  too  fiorid.  He  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  popish  party,  and  was  a violent  enemy 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon 


• The  only  Tirtuc*  of  ihe  carl  of  Faloionth  were  c«m- 
•tancT  in  hia  aitacbmcnt  to  the  Stuarta,  and  determined 
emin^.  These  were  £nnily  mdownienta;  hia  father,  sir 
Charlea  Berkley,  ]>o»ae»aed  them,  aa  did  his  other  ton, 
admiral  air  William  Berkley.  The  earl  and  hit  bruibrr 
were  both  killoi  at  aea,  fighting  againat  the  Dutch.  In 
other  reapccta  the  earl  was  a wretched  profligate.  To 
curry  favour  with  the  prevailing  intereat  of  the  Stuart 
&mily,  he  waa  baae  enough  to  declare  that  he  had  biun 
criminally  runncctvd  with  tlieearl  of Clareodon'a  daughter, 
whom  Jamc*  the  Second,  then  duke  of  York,  waa  about  to 
marry  ; but  when  be  aaw  it  to  hia  interest,  he  aa  promptly 
confeaaed  that  to  be  a calumny,  and  begged  tbe  lady’a  par- 
don. For  these  and  other  aycophantie  vile  aervicea,  he 
waa  gnadually  raised  from  being  captain  of  the  guard  to  be 
keeper  of  tlic  privy  purse,  in  the  place  of  air  Henry  Denoet, 
just  noticed  ; ami  soon  after  viaenuot  Fltxhanling,  and  carl 
o>  Falmouth.  He  was  surh  a favourite  with  Charles  the 
secimd,  that  the  monarch  refnacd  him  nothing;  though,  aa 
tbe  Continuer  of  Clarendon's  Life  observers,  be  was  dis- 
solute, ami  prone  to  every  kind  of  wickedocas.  If  be  had 
been  virtuous,  he  would  not  have  been  a favourite  of  the 
kingly  compaiiiun  of  R<x;heater,  Buckingham,  and  a court 
of  prostitutva.  — Clarendoa's  Autobiography,  eontiuued 
ii.  3d,  ^o. 


■f  This  profligate  nobleman  has  already  been  noticed. 

X The  earl  of  Bristol  is  more  generally  known  fur  the 
parts  be  acted  in  the  farcical  and  tragical  passages  of  the 
parliamentary  war,  aa  Oi-oiye,  lord  Dighy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  this  eccentric  nobleman  ihraugli  all  tho 
romantic  adventures  and  cxtraordinarT  changes  of  hia  life. 
In  early  youth  be  acquired  that  learning  and  taste  fur 
literature  tha:  never  loft  him  : this,  and  that  his  coumgo 
was  unilrd  to  a readincu  to  forgive  injuries,  are  all  that 
can  be  said  in  his  fovour.  Aa  a politician,  at  first  ho  sup- 
ported the  parliament,  but  subs^uently  joined  Charles 
tbe  first ; he  condiictod  the  charges  against  StrafTord,  aud 
then  op|KMed  his  exec'Jtion;  during  tbe  interregnum, 
he  antcrod  the  service  of  France,  strove  to  become  its 
prime  miniater  ; and  then  joined  their  deadly  enemies,  the 
Spaniards,  and  became  with  them  aa  great  a favourite:  at 
first  a proteatant  and  writer  against  popery,  he  in  cuu- 
clusion  became  a professor  of  this  n-liiion,  yet  with  in- 
veterate incnnsistency  voted  in  favour  of  the  Test  Act. 
No  rebuffs  broke  bis  spirit ; no  iutrigui^  were  tooMibile, 
no  adventures  loo  daring  or  romomic  fur  him  to  undertake  : 
he  hod  the  unfortunate  talent  of  converting  his  best 
friends  into  his  most  inveterate  foes.  The  earl  of  CU- 
f'-ndon,  his  constant  friend,  be  im|icached  of  high  tiejauu. 
With  Urge  paterual  eatatci,  b«  managed  to  settle  tlieoi 
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Having  now  said  as  much  ns  seems  ticccssary  to  describe  tl»e  state  of  tbe  conrt  and 
ministry’  at  the  Restoration,  I will  next  give  an  account  of  the  chief  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the 
parties  that  were  fonned  among  them.  The  carl  of  Lauderdale,  afterwards  made  duke, 
had  been  for  many  years  a K*'4alous  covenanter : but  in  the  year  forty-seven  he  turned  to  the 
king’s  interests ; and  had  continued  a prisoner  all  the  while  aft<!r  W orcester  fight,  where 
be  was  taken.  He  waske])t  for'  some  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  Portland  Castle,  and 
in  other  prisons,  till  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  those  who  called  home  the  king.  So  he  went 
over  to  Holland.  And  since  he  continued  so  long,  and  contrary  to  all  men’s  opinions,  in  so 
high  a degree  of  favour  and  confidence,  it  may  expected  that  I should  be  a little  copious 
in  setting  out  his  character  ; for  I knew  him  very  particularly.  He  made  a very  ill  appear- 
ance : he  was  very  big  : his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him  : his  tongue  was  too  big  for 
his  mouth,  which  made  him  bedew’  all  that  he  talked  to  : and  his  whole  manner  was  rough 
and  boisterous,  and  very  unfit  for  a court.  He  was  very  learned,  not  only  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  was  a master,  but  in  greek  and  hebrew.  He  liad  read  a great  deal  of  divinity,  and 
almost  all  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem  : so  that  he  had  great  materials.  He 
had  with  these  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a copious  but  unpolished  expression. 
He  was  a man,  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  calh*d  him  to  me,  of  a blundering  understanding. 
He  was  haughty  btyond  cx])ression,  abject  to  those  he  saw  he  must  stoop  to, 
but  imperious  to  all  others.  Ho  had  a violence  of  passion  that  carried  him  often  to  fits  like 
madness,  in  which  he  had  no  temper.  If  he  took  a thing  wrong,  it  was  a vain  thing  to  study 
to  convince  him  : that  would  rather  provoke  him  to  swear,  he  would  never  be  of  another 
mind  : he  was  to  be  let  alone : and  perhaps  he  would  have  forgot  what  he  had  said,  and 
come  about  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  the  coldest  friend  and  the  most  violent  enemy  I 
ever  knew  : I felt  it  too  much  not  to  know  it.  He  at  first  seemed  to  despise  wealth  : but 
lie  delivered  himself  up  afterwards  to  luxury  and  sensuality  : and  by  that  means  he  ran  into 
a vast  expense,  and  stuck  at  nothing  that  ■w  as  necessary  to  support  it.  In  his  long  imprison- 
ment he  had  great  impressions  of  religion  on  his  mind : but  he  wore  these  out  so  entirely, 
t’l.it  scarce  any  trace  of  them  was  left.  His  great  experience  in  affairs.  Ids  nnidy  com- 
pliance with  every  thing  that  he  thought  would  please  the  king,  and  his  bold  offering 
at  the  most  desperate  counsels,  gained  him  such  an  interest  in  the  king,  that  no  attemj)t 
against  him,  nor  comjdaint  of  him,  could  ever  shake  it,  till  a decay  of  strength  and  under- 
standing forced  him  to  let  go  liis  hold.  Ho  was  in  his  principles  much  against  popery  and 
arbitrary  government : and  yet  by  a fatal  train  of  paasions  and  interests  he  made  way  for  the 
fonner,  and  liad  almost  established  the  latter.  Whereas  some,  by  a smooth  deportment, 
made  the  first  beginnings  of  tyranny  less  disceniible  and  unacceptable,  he  by  the  fury  of 
his  behaviour  heightened  the  severity  of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty  of  an 
inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice.  With  all  this  he  was  a presbyterian,  and 
retained  Ids  aversion  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  party  to  his  death  *. 

The  earl  of  Crawford  had  been  his  fellow  prisoner  for  ten  years.  And  that  was  a good 


In  »nch  t manner  as  to  bo  cf  no  avail  to  liinuclf ; and 
tlioiifrli  large  sums  of  money  were  given  him  by  all  tbe 
toveivigns  lie  served,  yet  his  gambling  and  his  mistresses, 
both  of  which  were  unlimited,  kept  him  eonstanllr  poor. 
He  died  in  1677,  age<l  fifiy.five.  Dr.  Kippis  sums  up 
his  excellent  biogmphical  sketch  of  this  nobleman  by 
observing,  “ that  he  affortls  a striking  proof  that  the 
brightest  genius,  the  most  splendid  talents,  the  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  the  richest  cloquciice,  arc  of  little 
advantage  to  their  (tossessor,  unless  sustained  by  steadiness 
of  principle,  and  of  conduct.”  Ivoid  Clarendon,  writing 
to  him.  advised  him  not  to  enter  into  the  French  service, 
hut  to  remain  quiet,  and  gain  wisdom  by  taking  a retro- 
S|HTt  of  bis  p.ast  life;  ‘‘  you  may  in  this  disquisition,*' said 
his  sage  friend,  “ consider  by  what  frowardness  of  fortune 
it  conies  to  pass,  that  a man  of  the  most  exquisite  parts  of 
nature  and  art  that  this  age  bath  brought  forth,  lintli  been 
•without  success  in  those  very  actions  for  which  meanei  men 
have  been  highly  comniende<l  ; that  a man  of  the  most 
candid  n»id  obliging  disposition,  of  the  most  iinrt'veugcfnl 
and  inoffensive  temper  and  constitution,  should  not  only 


have  fewer  friends  in  the  general  crowd  of  lookers  on,  than 
many  stubborn  and  iinsoeiuble  complexions  use  to  find, 
but  more  enemies  among  those,  whose  advancement  ami 
pros|>erilv  he  hath  contributed  to,  than  ever  man  met 
with.’’  Occasion  will  occur  in  future  pages  to  notice  some  of 
the  earl's  actions ; but  more  of  him  will  be  foiiiid.  rc|«r- 
ing  the  perusal  with  amusement  and  instructiun,  in  Cla- 
rendon’s l’a|)crs,  iii.  330,  &c. ; in  the  Continuniion  of  Cla- 
rendon's Life,  and  in  his  History  of  the  Kcbellion,  aa 
well  ns  in  Wood’s  Athenas  Oxoniensis,  ii.  579.  fo. ; 
Whitcliick’s  Memorials ; and  the  Parliainentary  History. 
A memoir  of  him  by  Dr.  Kippis,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Biogmpliia  Hritanniru,  l.ss  ulrciidy  Wen  quoted. 

* Jolm  Ilainilion,  d ikc  of  Lauderdale,  was  n man  with- 
out any  nnihignity  of  character — he  was  mean,  sritish, 
avaricious,  and  tyrannical ; historians,  however  prejudiced, 
agn'C  on  this  point.  Clarendon  says  he  was  pmud, 
ainhitious,  insolent,  imperious,  flattering,  ami  disseiuhiing; 
qualified  for,  and  practised  in,  the  darkest  intrigues ; sufli- 
cicntly  courageous  not  to  fail  where  courage  was  absolutely 
ncccswry,  and  without  impediment  of  honour  to  restraiu 
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title  for  maintaining  liim  in  the  post  he  liad  before,  of  lord  treasurer.  He  was  a sincere  but 
weak  man.  passionate  and  indiscreet,  and  contiiiiied  still  aa^'alous  presliyterian*.  Tlioearl.  after- 
wards duke  of  liothea,  had  inarrli'd  Ins  daiightt^r,  and  had  the  merit  of  a long  imprisonment 
likewise  to  recommend  him  : he  Invd  a ready  dexterity  in  the  management  of  aOairs.  witli  a 
soft  and  insinuating  address:  he  had  a quick  apprehension  with  a clear  judgment : he  had  no 
advantage  of  education,  no  sort  of  literature:  nor  had  lie  travelled  abroad:  all  in  him  was 
mere  nature  +. 

Tlie  earl  of  Tweedale  was  another  of  lord  I.«auderdale’8  friends.  lie  was  early  engaged  in 
business,  and  continued  in  It  to  a great  age.  He  understood  all  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  Scotland  well : he  had  a great  stock  of  knowledge,  with  a mild  and  obliging  temjx'r.  lie 
was  of  a blameless,  or  rather  an  exemplary  life  in  all  rc^spects.  lie  had  loose  thoughts 
both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government ; and  seemed  to  think,  that  what  fonn  soever  was 
uppermost  was  to  be  complied  with.  Ho  had  been  in  Cromwell’s  parliament,  and  had 
abjured  the  royal  family,  which  lay  heavy  on  him.  Hut  the  disputes  about  the  guardianship 
of  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  and  her  elder  sister,  to  which  he  prt'tonded  in  tlie  right  of  his 
wife,  who  was  their  father's  sister,  against  her  mother,  who  was  lord  Kothes'  sister,  drew 
him  into  that  compliance  which  brouglit  a great  cloud  U|>on  him : though  he  was  in  all  other 
respects  the  ablest  and  worthiest  man  of  the  nobility  : only  lie  was  too  cautious  and  fearful  f. 

A son  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  made  carl  of  Sedkirk,  ha<i  married  the  lieircss  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  who  by  lier  father’s  patent  was  ducliess  of  Hamilton  : and  when  the 
heiress  of  a title  in  Scotland  marries  one  not  equal  to  her  in  rank,  it  is  ordinary  at  her 
desire  to  give  her  husband  the  title  for  life : so  ho  was  made  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  then 
passed  for  a soft  man,  who  minded  nothing  but  the  rcKXivery  of  that  family  from  the  great 
debts  under  which  it  was  sinking,  till  it  was  raised  up  again  by  his  great  management. 
Alter  he  had  compassed  that,  he  became  a more  considerable  man.  He  wanted  all  sort 
of  |>olishing : he  was  rough  and  sullen,  but  candid  and  sincere.  His  teni}>er  was 
boiitU'rous,  neither  fit  to  submit,  nor  to  govern.  He  was  mutinous  when  out  of  power,  and 
iiii|>erious  in  it.  He  wrote  well,  but  spoke  ill ; for  liis  judgment,  when  calm,  was  better 
than  his  imagination.  Ho  made  himself  a great  master  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of 
the  history,  and  of  the  families  of  Scotland  ; and  seemed  always  to  have  a regard  to  justice, 
and  the  good  of  his  country : but  a narrow  and  selfish  temper  brought  such  an  habitual 
meanness  on  him,  tliat  he  was  not  capable  of  designing  or  undertaking  great  things 

Another  man  of  that  side,  who  made  a good  figure  at  that  time,  was  Bruce,  afterwards  eail 


him  frotii  doing  Rnrthing  that  might  gratify  anr  of  hi* 
— lli>t.  nf  RtfhelHon,  Hi  97,  fu.  That  th« 
charactrn  given  him  by  Bumrt  autl  Clarendon  were 
meiilcd  will  be  »cen  by  hi*  cundi»ct  in  trantarlioii*  which 
will  )»e  noticed  heicafier.  He  died  in  aged  sixty- 

eight. 

* The  continuer  of  Clarendon**  Aiitohiogniphy  tay*.  (hat 
the  retention  of  the  carl  of  Crawford  and  l.indsey  in  office  wa* 
owins  to  thciiifluenrc  of  the  carl  of  I^uderdnle.  Hn  i»  there 
described  as  a man  inclined  to  restrain  tl»e  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  a most  zealous  preahyterian,  qualihcation* 
which  prevented  tho  other  coroniitsioners  of  ^otl.'uid  di»> 
ctisdng  in  hi*  presriire  many  moat  important  meusurr*. 
To  use  language  unditgiiiscd,  he  was  opposed  to  per- 
•rcution,  and  to  forcing  epiteopaey  upon  hi*  countrymen. 
With  characteristic  faithfulncM,  Charles  the  Second  told 
the  carl  of  Middleton,  that  h*  would  seek  occasion  to  turn 
C'rawfonl  out  to  make  way  for  him. — Continuation  of 
Clarendon's  Life,  ii  62. 

fJohn  Leslie,  duke  of  Rothes,  was  only  eleven  yeara 
old  Khrn  be  became  pmscssed  of  his  hereditary'  estates 
and  honoura.  His  mother  having  died  the  previous  year, 
he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  being  betrothed  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Crawfo^,  he  was  taken  into  thia 
nublmian's  family.  Mere  his  education  was  almost 
entirely  neglected;  perhafi*  a neglect,  to  which  may  bo 
traced  the  bigotry,  ubaimaey,  and  cruelty  of  his  after  life, 
for  tbene  are  all  the  legitinnte  offsprii^  of  ignorance.  In 


1660,  being  within  a year  of  his  majority,  he  removed  to 
l/eslie,  his  ancestorial  residence,  and  liveil  with  suitable 
magnificence.  He  sided  with  Chorle*  the  Srrond,  and  at 
the  head  ofa  regiment  ufhorse  raised  from  among  his  own 
dependants,  he  uat  raptured  at  the  battle  of  NVorceAicr, 
by  C’romweir*  army.  He  remaineti  four  year*  lu  custody, 
and  then  obtained  only  a temporary  liberty,  tbrough  the  in* 
Huence  of  the  beauteous  and  intriguing  Klizabetb  Murray, 
countess  of  Dysart,  almost  the  only  woman  U>  whom  Crutii' 
well  is  said  to  have  shewn  amurotis  attenlioiis.  Iti 
lie  was  again  incarcerated,  but  bis  detention  coDtiiiued 
only  eleven  inoiilhs.  Just  previous  to  tlie  restoration,  he 
joined  Charles  the  Second  at  Breda.  1'he  chief  of  his 
subsequent  public  arts  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume.  He  died  in  168 1.  His  funeral  was  e 
pageant  so  splendid,  that  it  is  recorded  in  an  engraving, 
— Orainget  ’s  Biographical  History,  iv.  209 

7 I/ord  William  Douglas  was  created  earl  of  Selkiik  in 
1646.  He  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  llamiUoii  u|k>ii 
tho  petition  of  hi*  wife  in  1660.  He  was  by  education  a 
papist,  his  ancestors  professing  the  same  religion.  He  was 
a very  hnndsonie  man,  and  having  gained  the  afTretions  of 
tlie  youthful  duchess,  to  obtain  her  and  the  wide  domains 
she  had  inherited  from  her  father,  and  from  her  uncle  who 
fell  in  Worcester  fight,  he  cmi-'euicd  to  embrace  the  pro. 
te»lant  creed.  He  died  In  1694.  He  was  chief  com- 
missioncr  for  SootUad.— <^OQt>uuation  of  Ciarcnduii’t 
Life,  it,  50 
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of  Kincardine,  who  had  marricnl  a daughter  of  Mr.  Somelsdych  in  Holland : and  by  that  meana 
ho  had  got  acquaint*inco  with  our  primes  beyond  s(’a,  and  had  supplied  them  lilM-mlly  in 
their  necessities.  lie  was  l>oth  the  wisi^^t  and  the  worthiest  man  that  bi-longed  to  his 
country,  and  fit  for  governing  any  affairs  but  liis  own  ; which  he,  by  a wrong  tuni,  and 
by  his  love  for  the  public,  m’glected  to  his  ruin  ; for  they  consisting  much  in  works,  coals, 
salt,  and  mines,  required  inueh  care  ; and  he  w*as  very  capable  of  it,  having  gone  far  in 
matluinatics,  and  being  a great  master  of  mechanics.  His  thoughts  went  slow,  and  his 
words  came  much  slower : but  a deep  judgment  ap|H>ared  in  every  thing  he  said  or  did. 
He  had  a noble  zeal  for  justice,  in  which  even  friendship  could  never  bias  him.  He  liad 
solid  principh‘8  of  religion  and  virtue,  which  sinewed  themselves  with  great  lustni  on  all 
occasions.  He  was  a faithful  friend,  and  a merciful  enemy.  1 iniiy  be  jx'rhaps  inclined  to 
carry  his  character  too  far;  for  he  was  the  first  man  tliat  entered  into  friendship  with 
me.  We  continued  for  seventeen  years  in  so  entire  a friendship,  that  there  was  never  cither 
reserve  or  mist;ikc  between  us  all  the  while  till  liis  death.  And  it  was  from  him  that  1 
understood  the  whole  secret  of  affairs ; for  he  was  trusted  wdth  every  thing.  He  bad  a 
wonderful  love  to  the  king ; and  would  never  believe  me,  when  I warned  him  what  he 
might  look  for,  if  he  did  not  go  along  with  an  abject  compliance  in  every  thing.  He  found 
it  true  in  conclusion.  And  the  love  he  bore  the  king  made  bis  disgrace  sink  deeper  in  him, 
tlian  became  sucli  a pbilosopber,  or  so  good  a Christian  ns  he  was. 

I now  turn  to  another  sc*t  of  men,  of  whom  the  earls  oC  Middleton  and  Glencaim  were 
the  chief.  Tlicy  w’ere  follow’ed  by  the  herd  of  the  cavalier  party,  who  were  now  very  fierce 
and  full  of  courage  over  their  cups,  though  they  had  been  very  discreet  managers  of  it  in  the 
field,  and  in  time  of  action.  Hut  now  every  one  of  them  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
his  thousands.  And  all  were  full  of  merit,  and  as  full  of  high  pretensions;  far  beyond 
what  all  the  wealth  and  revenues  of  Scotland  could  answer.  The  subtilc'st  of  all  lord 
Middleton's  friends,  was  sir  Archibald  Primrose,  a man  of  long  and  great  practice  in 
affairs  ; fur  he  and  his  father  had  served  the  crown  successively  an  hundred  years  all  but  one, 
wlien  he  was  turned  out  of  employment.  Ho  was  a dexterous  man  in  business : he  bad 
always  expidients  ready  at  every  difficulty.  He  bad  an  art  of  speaking  to  all  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  sense  of  things  : and  so  drew  out  their  secrets  wdiile  be  concealed  his  own  : for 
words  went  for  nothing  with  him.  He  said  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  pi'rsuade 
those  he  spoke  to,  that  he  was  of  their  mind  ; and  did  it  in  so  genuine  a way  that  he  seemed 
to  speak  his  heart.  He  was  always  for  soft  counsels,  and  slow  methods  : and  thought  that 
the  chief  thing  that  a great  man  ought  to  do  was,  to  raise  his  family  and  his  kindred,  who 
n.'iturally  stick  to  him  ; for  he  had  sec'n  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  'lid  nut  depend  much 
oil  friends,  and  so  took  no  care  in  making  any.  He  always  advisi'd  the  earl  of  Middleton  to 
go  slowly  in  the  king's  business ; but  to  do  his  own  effectually,  before  the  king  should  see 
he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  liiin.  That  earl  had  another  friend,  who  had  more  credit  with 
him,  though  Primrose  was  more  nccciwary  for  managing  a parliament:  he  was  sir  John 
Fletcher,  made  the  king's  advocate,  or  attorney  general : for  Kieliolson  was  dead.  Fletcher 
was  a man  of  a generous  temper,  who  despised  wealth,  except  as  it  was  necessary  to  snp{>ort 
a vast  expense.  He  was  a l^ld  and  fierce  man,  who  hated  all  mild  proex^edings,  and  could 
scarce  sp<*ak  with  dicency  or  patience  to  those  of  the  other  side.  So  that  he  was  looktxJ  on 
by  all  that  had  been  faulty  in  the  late  times,  as  an  inquisitor  general.  On  the  other  hand 
Primrose  took  money  lilicrally,  and  was  the  intercessor  for  all  who  made  such  effectual  appli- 
cations to  him. 

The  first  thing  that  was  to  be  thought  on,  with  relation  to  Scotch  affairs,  was  the  manner 
in  which  offenders  in  the  late  times  were  to  be  treateil : for  all  were  at  mercy.  In  the  letter 
the  king  wrote  from  Hreda  to  the  parliament  of  England  he  had  promijuxi  a full  indemnity 
for  all  that  was  pa.«t,  excepting  only  those  wlio  had  lxx*n  concemed  in  his  father’s  death  : to 
which  tlie  earl  of  Clarend»)n  j»ersuaded  the  king  to  adhere  in  a most  sacred  manner;  since 
the  breaking  of  faith  in  such  a point  was  that  wliich  must  for  ever  destroy  confidence,  and  the 
oliserving  all  such  promises  seemed  to  be  a fundamental  maxim  in  government,  wliich  was  to 
Ik;  niaintiiined  in  such  a m.'inmT,  tli.at  not  so  much  as  a stretch  was  to  be  made  in  it.  But 
tlierc  was  no  proiuise  made  for  Scotland  : so  all  the  cavaliers,  as  they  were  full  of  revenge, 
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liopcd  to  have  the  estates  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wars  dividend  ninotig 
them.  The  earl  of  I>auJerdalc  told  the  kin^,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  8ci»tch  nathm 
had  turned  eminently,  thou;jh  unfortunately,  to  serve  his  father  in  the  year  forty-eight ; 
that  they  had  brought  himself  among  them,  and  had  lost  two  armies  in  his  service,  and  had 
been  under  nine  years*  oppression  on  that  account ; that  they  had  encouraged  and  assisted 
Monk  in  all  he  did  : they  might  he  therefore  highly  disgusted,  if  they  should  not  have  the  same 
measure  of  grace  and  pardon  that  he  was  to  give  England,  llesides,  the  king,  while  he  was 
in  Scotland,  had  in  the  parliament  of  Stirling  passed  a very  full  act  of  ind<*mnity,  though  in 
the  t(‘mis  and  with  the  title  of  an  act  of  approbation.  It  is  true,  the  records  of  that  par- 
Immentwere  not  extant,  hut  had  been  lost  in  the  confusionthatfollowcd  upon  tlie  reduction  of  that 
kingdom  : yet  the  thing  was  so  fresh  in  every  man’s  memory,  tliat  it  might  have  a very  ill  effect, 
if  the  king  should  proceed  without  a regard  to  it.  There  was  indeed  another  verv'  severe  octmado 
in  that  parliament  against  all  that  should  trc'at  or  submit  to  Cromwell,  or  comply  in  any  sort 
with  him  : but,  he  said,  a difference  ought  to  be  made  between  those  who  during  the  struggle 
had  deserted  the  service  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  of  which  number  it  might  Ik*  fit  to  make 
some  examples,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  who  upon  the  general  redtictiun  Ijad  ht'en  forced  to 
capitulate  : it  would  he  hard  to  punish  any  for  submitting  to  a su|x*rior  force,  when  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  rc'sist  it.  This  seemed  reasonable  : and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  acqui<‘sced 
in  it.  But  the  earl  of  Middleton  and  his  party  complained  of  it,  and  di^sired  that  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  whom  they  charged  with  an  accession  to  the  king’s  murder,  and  some  few  of  thoso 
who  had  joined  in  the  remonstrance  while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  miglit  be  proceeded 
against.  The  marquis  of  Argyle's  craft  made  them  afraid  of  him  ; and  his  estate  made  them 
desire  to  divide  it  among  them.  Ilis  son,  the  lord  Lorn,  was  come  up  to  court,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  king : for  he  had  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  king’s  interest,  that  he  would  never 
enter  into  any  engagements  with  the  usurpers : and  upon  every  new  occasion  of  jealousy  ho 
Imd  l>een  clapt  up.  In  one  of  his  imprisonments  he  had  a U'rrible  accident  from  a cannon 
bullet,  which  the  soldiers  were  throwing  to  exercise  their  strength,  and  by  a recoil  struck  him 
in  the  head,  and  made  such  a fracture  in  his  skull,  that  the  o|Hration  of  the  trepan,  and  the 
cure,  was  counted  one  of  the  greatest  performance's  of  surgery  at  that  time.  The  difference 
between  his  father  and  him  went  on  to  a total  breach  ; so  that  his  father  was  set  upon  tlie  dis- 
inheriting him  uf  all  that  was  still  left  in  his  power.  Upon  the  Kesturation  tic  marquis  of 
Argyle  went  up  to  the  llighland.s  for  some  time,  till  he  advised  with  his  friends  what  to  do, 
wl»o  were  divided  in  opinion.  He  wrote  by  his  son  to  the  king,  asking  leave  to  come  and 
w’ait  on  him.  Tlie  king  gave  an  answer  that  seemed  to  encourage  it,  but  did  not  bind  him 
to  any  thing.  I have  forgotten  the  words  : there  was  an  equivocating  in  them  that  did  not 
become  a prince ; but  his  son  told  me,  he  wrote  them  verj’  particularly  to  his  father,  without 
any  advice  of  his  own.  Upon  that  the  marquis  of  Argjle  came  up  so  secretly,  that  he  was 
within  Whitehall  before  his  enemies  knew  any  thing  of  his  journey.  He  sent  his  son  to  the  king 
to  beg  admittance.  But  instead  of  that  he  was  semt  to  the  Tower.  And  orders  were  sent 
down  for  clapping  up  three  of  the  chief  remonstrators.  Of  these  Warristoun  was  one  : but 
he  had  notice  sent  him  before  the  messenger  came : so  he  made  his  escape,  and  went  lieyond 
flea,  first  to  Hamburgh.  He  had  l)C(*n  lung  courted  by  Cromwell,  and  had  stood  at  a distance 
from  him  for  seven  years : but  in  the  last  year  of  his  government  he  had  gone  into  his 
counsels,  and  was  summoned  as  one  of  his  pot'rs  to  the  other  house,  os  it  was  called.  He  was 
after  that  put  into  the  council  of  state  after  Richard  was  put  out : and  then  ho  sat  iu  another 
court  put  up  by  Lambert  and  the  army,  called  the  committee  of  safety.  So  there  was  a 
gn'at  deal  against  him.  Swintoii,  one  of  Cromwell's  lords,  was  also  sent  a prisoner  to  Scot- 
land. And  thus  it  was  resolved  to  make  a few  examples  in  the  parliament  that  was  to  be 
called,  as  soon  as  the  king  could  be  got  to  prepare  matters  for  it.  It  was  n'solved  on,  to 
restore  the  king’s  authority  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  the  wars,  and  to  raise  such 
a force  as  might  be  neces8;iry  to  secure  the  quiet  of  that  kingdom  for  the  future. 

It  was  a harder  point,  what  to  do  with  the  citadels  that  were  built  by  Cromwell,  and  with 
the  English  garrisons  that  were  kept  in  them.  Many  said,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  that 
kingdom  in  that  subdued  state ; at  least  till  all  things  were  settled,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  danger  from  thence.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  this  mind.  But  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
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dale  laid  before  the  kinp,  that  tlic  conquest  Cromwell  bad  made  of  Scotland  was  for  their 
u<lliering  to  him  : be  might  then  judge  what  they  would  thinks  who  had  sufferiHl  go  inueh 
and  80  long  ou  bis  account,  if  the  same  thraldom  sboidd  be  now  kept  up  by  his  meana : it 
would  create  an  universal  disgust..  He  told  the  king,  that  the  time  might  come,  in 
wliich  be  would  wish  rather  to  have  Scotch  garrisons  in  England : it  would  become  a national 
quarrel,  and  lose  the  affections  of  the  country  to  such  a dc'gree,  that  perliaj>8  they  would  join 
with  the  garrisons,  if  any  disjointing  happemnl  in  England,  against  Idm  : whereas,  without 
any  such  badge  of  slavery,  ^Scotland  might  he  so  managed,  that  they  might  be  made  entirely 
bis.  n»c  earl  of  31iddleton  and  bis  party  durst  not  appear  fur  so  unpopular  a thing.  So  it 
was  agreed  on,  that  the  citadels  should  be  evacuated,  and  slighted,  as  soon  as  the  money  could 
b<t  raiwd  in  England  for  paying  and  disbanding  the  army.  Of  all  this  the  earl  of  I>auderdale 
was  lK‘lieve<l  the  chief  adviser.  So  be  l>ocame  very  popular  in  Scotland. 

The  next  thing  tliat  fell  under  consideration  was  the  church,  and  whetlior  bishops  were  to  l»e 
restored  or  not.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  at  his  first  coining  to  the  king  stuck  firm  to  preshjrtery. 
He  t»)ld  me,  theking  spoke  to  him  to  letthatgo,  for  it  was  not  a religion  forgentlemen.  He  Indng 
really  a pit?shy  terian,  but  at  thesamc  time  revolving  to  get  into  the  king's  confidence,  studied  to 
convince  the  king  by  a very  subtil  method  to  keep  up  priisbytery  still  in  Scotland.  He  told 
liim,  that  both  king  James  and  his  father  had  ruined  their  affairs  by  engaging  in  the  design 
of  setting  up  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom  : and  by  that  means  Scudlaiid  became  discontentc'd, 
and  was  of  no  use  to  them : whereas  the  king  ought  to  govern  them  according  to  the  grain  of 
their  own  inclination.s,  and  to  make  them  sure  to  him  : he  ought,  instead  of  endeavouring  an 
uniformity  in  both  kingdoms,  to  keep  up  the  opjiositiun  betwevn  them,  and  ratlier  to  increase 
than  to  allay  that  hatred  that  was  l^twecn  them  : and  then  the  Scots  would  be  ready,  and 
might  be  easily  brought,  to  serve  liim  upon  any  occasion  of  dispute  he  might  afterwards  have 
with  the  parliument  of  England : all  things  were  then  smooth  : hut  tliat  was  the  honey  moon, 
and  it  could  not  hist  long.  Nothing  would  keep  England  more  in  awe,  than  if  they  saw 
Scotland  firm  in  their  duty  and  affix  tion  to  him ; whereas  nothing  gave  them  so  much  heart, 
ns  when  tluy  knew  Scotland  was  disjointed : it  was  a vain  attempt  to  think  of  doing  any 
thing  in  England  by  means  of  the  Irish,  who  were  a despicable  ]>eople,  and  had  a sea  to  pass. 
But  Scotland  could  lie  brought  to  engage  for  the  king  in  a more  silent  manner,  and  could  serve 
him  more  effectunlly : he  therefore  laid  it  down  for  a maxim,  from  which  the  king  ought 
never  to  depart,  that  Scotland  was  to  be  kept  quiet  and  in  good  liumour,  that  the  opposition 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  to  be  kept  up  and  heightened  : and  then  the  king  might  reckon  on 
every  man  ca]>able  of  hearing  anns  in  &*otland,  as  a listed  soldier,  who  would  willingly  change 
a bad  country  for  a better.  This  was  the  plan  he  laid  before  the  king.  I cannot  tell  whether 
this  was  to  cover  hia  zeal  for  presbj^ry,  or  on  design  to  encourage  the  king  to  set  up  arbitrary 
government  in  England. 

To  fortify  these  advices  ho  wrote  a long  letter  in  w’hite  ink  to  a daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Cassilis,  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  who  was  in  great  credit  with  the  jiarty,  and  was  looked  on 
as  a very  wise  ami  good  woman,  and  was  out  of  measure  zealous  for  them.  I married  her 
afterwards,  and  after  her  death  found  this  letter  among  her  papers : in  which  he  expressed 
great  zeal  for  the  cause ; he  saw  the  king  was  indififereiit  in  the  matter ; but  he  was  easy  to 
those  who  pressed  for  a cliange : which,  he  said,  nothing  could  so  effectually  hinder,  as  the 
sending  up  many  men  of  good  simse,  but  without  any  noise,  who  might  infonn  the  king  of 
the  aversion  the  nation  liad  to  that  government,  and  assure  him  that,  if  in  that  point  he  would 
he  e-asy  to  them,  he  might  depend  upon  them  as  to  every  thing  else  j and  particularly,  if  ho 
stood  in  need  of  tlicir  service  in  his  other  dominions  : hut  he  charged  her  to  trust  very  few  of 
the  ministers  with  this,  and  to  take  care  that  Sharp  might  know  nothing  of  it : for  he  was 
tlien  jealous  of  liim.  This  had  all  the  efft^ct  that  the  carl  of  Lauderdale  intended  by  it.  Tlie 
king  was  no  more  jealous  of  his  favouring  presbytery  ; but  looked  on  him  as  a fit  instnnncnt 
to  manage  Scotland,  and  to  serve  him  in  the  most  desperate  designs : and  on  all  this  all  his  cn*dit 
with  the  king  was  founded.  In  the  mean  time  Sharp,  seeing  the  king  cold  in  the  matter  of 
ej>iscopacy,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  preshyterians  asli-e]),  to  make  them  a]>prehend 
no  clanger  to  their  government,  and  to  engage  the  ])ublic  resolutioners  to  proceed  against  all 
the  protesters ; tliat  so  those  who  were  like  to  be  the  most  inflexible  in  the  point  of  episcopacy 
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might  be  censured  by  their  own  party,  and  by  tliat  nii^ns  the  others  miglit  become  so  odious 
to  the  more  violent  preshyterians,  tliat  tlienby  they  might  be  the  more  easily  disposed  to 
submit  to  episcopacy,  or  at  least  miglit  have  less  credit  to  act  against  it.  8o  he,  being 
pressed  by  those  who  employed  him  to  procure  somewhat  from  the  king  that  might  kK)k  like 
a confinnation  of  their  government,  and  put  to  silence  all  discourses  of  an  intended  change, 
obtained  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  means,  that  a letter  should  be  written  by  the  king  to 
the  pnabytery  of  Edinbargli,  to  be  communicated  by  them  to  all  the  other  j^resbyteries  in 
Scotland,  in  which  ho  confinned  the  general  assemblies  that  sat  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Dundee 
while  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  that  had  confirmed  the  public  resolutions  ; in  wliicli  be  ordered 
tliein  to  proct^d  to  censure  all  those  who  had  then  protested  against  them,  and  would  nut 
now  submit  to  them.  The  king  did  also  confirm  their  j)re8hyterian  government,  ns  it  was  by 
law  established.  Tliis  was  signed,  and  sent  down  without  communicating  it  to  the  earl 
of  Middleton  or  his  party.  But  as  soon  as  be  heard  of  it,  he  thought  Sharp  had  betr.aycd  the 
design  ; and  sent  for  him,  and  charged  him  with  it.  S!mr}>  said,  in  his  own  excuse,  that 
somewhat  must  be  done  for  quieting  the  presbyterians,  who  were  iM'ginning  to  take  the  alarm  ; 
that  might  have  produced  such  applications,  as  would  pi-rhaps  make  some  impression  on  the 
king:  whereas  now  all  was  S('cured,  and  yet  the  king  was  engaged  to  nothing  : for  Ins  con- 
firming their  government,  as  it  was  established  by  law,  could  bind  biin  no  longer  than  while 
that  legal  establishment  was  in  force;  so  the  reversing  of  that  would  release  the  king.  'I'liis 
allayed  the  earl  of  Middleton’s  dis])leasure  a little.  Yet  Primrose  told  me,  he  spoke  often  of 
it  with  great  indignation,  since  it  seemed  Ixdow  the  dignity  of  a king  thus  to  equivocate  with 
his  people,  and  to  deceive  them.  It  sc'eined,  that  Shar]>  thought  it  nut  enough  to  cheat  the 
party  himself,  but  would  have  the  king  share  with  him  in  the  fraud.  This  was  no  honour- 
able stop  to  be  made  by  a king,  and  to  be  contrived  by  a clergyman.  Tlie  leth*r  was  rewdved 
•with  trans]H>rts  of  joy;  the  presbyterians  reckoned  they  were  safe,  and  began  to  procetMl 
severely  against  the  protestors  ; to  which  they  were  »*t  on  by  some  aspiring  men,  who  hoped 
to  merit  by  the  heat  expn*SHi*d  on  this  occasion.  And  if  .Sharp’s  impatience  to  get  into  the 
archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  had  nut  wrought  too  strung  on  him,  it  would  have  given  a gn'ut 
advantage  to  the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  if  a general  assembly  had  been  called,  and  the  two 
parties  bad  been  let  loose  on  one  another:  that  would  have  shewn  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining the  government  of  the  church  in  a parity,  and  the  necessity  of  setting  a stijicriur 
order  over  them  for  k(‘0]>ing  them  in  unity  and  peace*. 

The  king  settled  tlie  iniulstry  in  Scotland.  The  carl  of  Middleton  was  declared  the 
king’s  commissioner  for  holding  the  jiarliament,  and  general  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be 
raised ; the  earl  of  Gloncaim  was  made  chancellor ; the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  secretary  of 
state  ; the  earl  of  Rothes  president  of  the  council ; the  earl  of  Crawford  w’as  continued  in  the 
treasury  ; Primrose  was  clerk  register,  which  is  very  like  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls  in 
England.  The  rest  depended  on  these  : but  the  carls  of  Middleton  and  l^uderdalc  were  the 
two  heads  of  the  parties.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  had  a private  instruction,  which,  as  I^auder- 
<lale  told  me,  was  not  communicated  to  him,  to  try  the  inclinations  of  the  nation  for  episcopacy, 
and  to  consider  of  the  best  method  of  setting  it  up.  This  was  drawn  from  the  king  by  tho 
earl  of  Clarendon : for  he  himself  was  observed  to  be  very  cold  in  it,  while  these  things 
were  doing.  Primrose  got  an  order  from  the  king  to  put  up  all  the  public  regiaU’rs  of  Scot- 
land, which  Gromwrell  hod  brought  up,  and  lodged  in  the  Tow’or  of  l^ndon,  as  a pawn  upon 
that  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  what  king  Edward  the  first  was  said  to  have  done  when  he 
subdued  that  nation.  Tliey  were  now  put  up  in  fifty  hogslieails,  and  a ship  was  ready  to 
cany  them  down.  But  it  was  suggcsti'd  to  lord  Clan.*ndon,  that  the  original  covenant, 
signed  by  the  king,  and  some  other  declarations  under  his  hand,  were  among  them.  And 

• Tlie  argument*  eiuplored  by  I.auderdnlc  ami  Middle-  wbn  wi*h  for  other  information  lelaliTc  to  the  affairs 
ton  reUtire  to  the  ipiiit  that  ought  to  actuate  the  gnvrm*  of  Scotland  at  tin*  period,  may  refer  with  advan'ttge  tn 
went  of  Scotland,  are  well  nanated  in  the  Coniim<ati>in  Woodrow'*  HUtory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; Outhric't 
of  Clarendon'*  Life.  Middlctmi,  Ctlcncaim,  Kotlic*,  and  Memoir*;  and  Bi>liup  Burnet'*  Mettioir*  of  the  l>uke* 
all  the  other  rmnnuMioner*,  except  Ijiudeidale,  were  for  of  Hamilton,  ami  Claictulon’a  Hiftory  of  the  Ri-lwliioD. 
the  immediate  e*iabli«hmcnt  of  epieri>{«ry.  I.aiidcrdale  The  reader  inu*t  be  on  hi*  guard  in  reading  tin*  laei- 
had  to  prevent,  by  urging  delay,  rather  than  by  open  named  work;  the  writer  bung  extremely  prejudiced 
oppot'.lion ; and  although  he  made  great  imprr**ion  upon  ag*in»l  tho*e  who  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  *oiili- 
tbe  king,  yet  finally  all  wa*  left  to  the  diacreiion  of  the  utents  and  conduct  of  the  Royali'it*. 
carl  of  Middleton.— CuoimoatioQ«  it  64.  .S7.  T’iiom 
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lie,  ap]m‘li<?n(linv  tliat  at  Bomc  time  or  other  an  iil  use  nii^ht  have  been  made  of  tlK-sey 
would  not  suffcT  tliein  to  ho  sliippod  till  they  were  visiti^d ; nor  would  he  take  Primrose's 
promise  of  searching  for  thiue  carefully,  and  neiiding  them  up  to  him ; so  lie  ordered  a 
search  to  be  made.  None  of  the  papers  he  looked  for  were  found  ; but  so  much  time  was 
lost,  that  the  summer  was  sp<nt,  so  they  w’crc  sent  dowm  in  winter;  and  by  »4»me  eastirly 
gusts  the  ship  was  cast  away  near  Berwick.  S«i  we  lost  all  our  records ; and  we  have 
notliiug  now*  but  some  fraguumts  in  private  hands  to  ndy  on,  having  mode  at  that  time  so 
gn  at  a shipwreck  of  all  our  authentic  writings.  This  heightened  the  displeasure  the  u.atiuQ 
hud  at  the  designs  then  on  foot. 

The  main  thing,  upon  wliich  all  other  matters  depended,  was  the  method  in  which  the 
aflfaira  of  Scotland  were  to  Ihj  conducted.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  moviMl,  tliat  there  might 
lx*  a council  setth^d  to  sit  regularly  at  Whitehall  on  Scotch  affairs,  to  which  every  one  of  tlie 
Strotch  privy  council  that  happened  to  be  on  tbe  ]»hure  should  be  admitted ; but  with  tliii 
addition,  that,  as  two  Scotch  kircU  wito  called  to  the  Englisli  council,  so  six  of  the  English 
were  to  be  of  the  Scotch  council.  The  effect  of  this  would  have  been,  that  whereas  the 
Scotch  eonnsidlors  had  no  great  force  in  F2nglisli  affairs,  the  English,  os  they  were  men  of 
great  credit  wdth  the  king,  and  were  always  on  the  place,  would  have  the  government  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  wholly  in  their  hands.  This  jirobably  would  have  saved  that  uation  from 
iiuich  injustice  and  violence,  when  there  was  a certain  method  of  laying  their  grievances 
before  the  king  ; complaints  would  have  been  heard,  and  matters  well  examined  : Englishtnen 
would  not,  and  durst  not,  have  given  way  to  crying  oppression,  and  illegal  proceedings ; for 
though  the^e  matters  did  not  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  an  English  parliament,  yet  it  would 
have  very  much  blasted  a man’s  credit,  who  should  have  concurred  in  such  methods  of 
government  as  were  put  in  practice  afterwards  in  that  kingdom  ; therefore  all  )H*ople  quickly 
saw  how  wise  a project  this  was,  and  how  happy  it  would  have  proved,  if  affairs  had  still 
gone  in  that  channel.  But  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  up]>os<.Kl  this  with  all  his  strength.  Ho 
told  the  king,  it  would  quite  destroy  the  scheme  he  had  laid  bcdorc  him,  wdiich  must  l>e 
managed  secretly,  and  by  men  that  were  not  in  fear  of  tbe  parliament  of  England,  nor 
obnoxious  to  it.  He  said  to  all  Scotchmen,  this  would  make  Scotland  a ]>rovince  to 
England,  and  suhjLxt  it  to  English  counsellors,  who  knew  neither  the  laws  nor  the 
interi^ts  of  Scotland,  and  yet  would  determine  every  thing  relating  to  it ; and  all  the 
wealth  of  Scotland  would  be  emjdoyed  to  bribe  them,  who,  having  no  ciJiicem  of  their  own 
in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  must  be  siqiposed  capable  of  being  swayed  by  private  cunsb 
derations.  To  tlic  presbv^rians  he  said,  this  would  infallibly  bring  in,  not  only  episcopacy, 
but  every  tiling  else  from  the  English  pattern.  Men  who  had  neither  kindri'd  nor  estates  in 
Scotland  would  he  biassed  chiefly  by  that  which  was  most  in  vogue  in  England,  without  any 
ixgard  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Scots.  These  tilings  made  great  impressions  on  the  Scotch 
nation.  Tlie  king  himstdf  did  not  much  like  it ; but  tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  told  him,  Scotland, 
by  a si'cret  and  ill  management,  had  begun  the  embroilment  in  his  fatlier’s  affairs,  which 
could  never  have  happened,  if  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  had  been  under  a more  equal  inspec- 
tion ; if  Scotland  should  again  fall  into  neW'  disorders,  he  must  have  the  help  of  England  to 
<piiet  them  ; and  that  could  nut  be  expecUnl,  if  the  English  hod  no  share  in  the  conduct  of 
matters  there.  The  king  yielded  to  it ; and  this  method  was  followed  for  two  or  tlirw  years, 
but  was  afterwards  broken  by  the  earl  of  I^uderdale,  when  he  got  into  the  chief  management. 
He  iH'gan  early  to  observe  some  uneasiness  in  the  king  at  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  positive 
way.  He  saw  the  niistn'ss  hated  him,  and  he  believed  she  would  in  time  be  too  hard  for 
him  ; therefore  he  made  great  a])plicatioiis  to  her.  But  his  conversation  was  t(K>  coarse,  and 
he  had  not  money  enough  to  support  himself  by  presents  to  her ; so  he  could  not  be  admitted 
into  tliat  cabal  wliich  wjis  licld  in  her  lodgings.  He  saw,  that  in  a council,  wlu‘re  men  of 
Weight,  who  had  much  at  stake  in  England,  bore  the  chief  sway,  he  durst  not  have  prop«»sed 
tliose  things,  by  which  he  intended  to  establish  his  o>vn  interest  with  the  king,  and  to  govern 
iliat  kingdom  wdiich  way  his  pride,  or  passion,  might  guide  him.  Among  others,  he  took 
great  pains  to  piTsuade  me  of  the  great  service  he  had  dune  his  country  by  breaking  that 
method  of  governing  it ; though  we  had  many  occasions  afterwards  to  see  how  fatal  that 
proved,  and  how  wicked  his  design  in  it  w’as. 

I have  thus  opened  with  some  copiousness  the  beginnings  of  this  reign,  since,  as  they  arc 
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Iittli’  Vno^Ti,  and  I liad  tlicm  from  tho  chief  of  both  sidef*,  »o  they  may  p^iidc  the  render  to 
obwrve  tlio  progress  of  thinjpi  lK*tter  in  the  sequel  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  In  August, 
tlie  earl  of  Gleiicaim  was  smt  down  to  Scotland,  an<l  had  orders  to  call  together  the  com- 
mittee of  cstaU‘S.  Tliis  was  a practice  iK’jjun  in  the  late  times : when  the  parliament  made 
a reccM,  they  appoint<’d  some  of  cveiy  state  to  sit,  and  to  act  as  a c<mnci!  of  state  in  tlieir 
name  till  the  next  si'ssion,  for  which  they  were  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  wliich  they  pavo 
an  account  of  their  proceedinfrs.  When  tlie  parliament  of  Stirling  was  adjourned,  the  king 
being  present,  a committee  had  been  named  ; so,  such  of  these  as  were  yet  alive  were  sum- 
moned to  meet,  and  to  see  to  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  till  the  parliament  should  Ik»  brought 
together,  which  did  not  nuM’t  Ix'forc  January.  On  the  day  in  which  the  committee  met,  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  proti*8ting  ministers  met  likewise  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  h<  fore  them  a wann 
paptT  prepared  by  one  Outhrey,  one  of  tin?  most  violent  ministers  of  the  wliole  party.  In  it, 
after  some  cold  compliment  to  the  king  upon  his  restorati<»n,  tin  y put  him  in  mind  of  tho 
covenant  which  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  while  among  them  : they  lamented  that,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  ends  of  it  in  England,  as  he  had  sworn  to  do,  he  had  set  up  the  common 
prayer  in  his  chapel,  and  the  nnler  of  bishops : ujM)n  which  they  made  terrible  denun- 
ciations of  heavy  judgments  from  God  on  him,  if  ho  did  not  stand  to  the  covenant,  which 
they  called  the  o.ath  of  God.  The  earl  of  Gleneaim  had  notici^  of  this  me<‘ting,  and 
he  sent  and  seized  on  them,  together  with  this  renmnstrance.  Tlie  paper  was  voU'd  scan- 
dalous and  stnlitious  ; and  the  ministers  were  all  clapt  up  in  prison,  and  were  threatened  with 
great  severities.  Outhrey  was  kept  still  in  prison,  who  had  brought  tho  others  together; 
but  the  rest,  aft<*r  a while's  imprisonment,  were  let  go.  Outhrey,  Inong  minister  of  Stirling 
while  the  king  was  there,  had  let  fly  at  him  in  his  sermons  in  a most  indecent  manner,  which 
at  la.st  Ix'came  so  intolerable,  that  lie  was  ciU'd  to  app<  ar  beft>re  the  king  to  answer  for  some 
passages  in  his  sermons  : he  would  not  a]>pear,  but  declined  the  king  and  bis  council,  who, 
ho  s.ai«l,  were  not  proper  judges  of  matters  of  doctrine,  for  whicli  he  was  only  accountahiu 
to  the  judieatJmes  of  the  kirk.  lie  also  protested  for  remedy  of  law  against  the  king,  for 
thus  disturbing  him  in  tbe  exercise  of  bis  ministry.  Tliis  personal  affront  bad  irritjited  tho 
king  more  against  him  than  against  any  other  of  the  party;  and  it  was  resolved  to  strike  a 
terror  into  them  all,  by  making  an  cxanqde  of  him.  lie  was  a man  of  courage,  and  went 
through  all  his  trouble  with  great  finuness : but  tliis  way  of  proceeding  struck  tbe  whole 
party  with  such  a consternation,  that  it  had  all  the  effect  which  was  designed  by  it : for 
■whereas  the  pulpits  had,  to  the  great  swandal  of  religion,  been  phaccs  where  the  ])reachers  had 
for  many  years  vented  their  spleen  and  arraigned  all  proceedings,  they  boeanie  now  more 
decent,  and  there  was  a genera!  silence  every  where  with  n*lati(m  to  the  affairs  of  state  ; only 
they  could  not  hold  from  many  sly  and  secret  insinuations,  as  if  the  ark  of  God  wa.s  shaking, 
and  the  gh»ry  departing.  A great  many  offenders  wen*  summoned,  at  the  king's  suit,  lK*fore 
the  committee  of  estates,  and  n*quired  to  give  bail,  that  they  should  appear  at  the  oj»eiiing 
of  the  parliament,  ami  xnsvver  to  what  should  l>e  then  objected  to  them.  Many  saw  the 
dirign  of  this  was  to  fright  them  into  a composition,  and  also  into  a concurrence  with  the 
measures  that  were  to  he  taken.  Ft>r  tho  greater  j>art  they  complied,  and  redifcmed  them- 
selves from  farther  vexation  by  such  pri'scnts  as  they  were  able  to  make.  And  in  these 
transactions  Primrose  and  Fletebor  were  tbe  groat  dealers. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  the  earl  of  IHiddleton  oxme  down  with  gn'at  magnificence:  Ins  way 
of  living  was  tbe  most  sphmdid  the  nation  bad  ever  se«m,  but  it  was  likewise  the  most  scan- 
dalous; for  vices  of  all  sorts  were  the  open  practices  of  those  al>out  him.  Drinking  was  tho 
most  noU>rioiis  of  all,  which  was  ofUm  continued  through  the  whole  night  to  the  next 
morning,  and  many  disorders  happening  after  those  irregular  heats,  the  people,  wlio  had 
never  before  that  time  seen  any  thing  like  it,  came  to  lo«»k  with  an  ill  eye  on  every  thing 
that  was  done  by  such  a sit  of  lewd  and  vicious  men.  lliis  laid  in  all  men’s  minds  a new 
pn'jndiee  against  episcoj^acy ; for  they,  who  could  not  examine  into  the  nature  of  things, 
were  apt  to  take  an  ill  opinion  of  every  change  in  religion  that  was  brought  alwuit  by  such 
bad  instniments.  'Tliern  bad  bt‘oii  a face  of  gravity  and  piety  in  the  former  administration, 
which  made  the  lihertinago  of  the  present  time  more  odious. 

Tlie  carl  of  Middleton  opened  the  parliament  on  the  first  of  January  with  a speech  setting 
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ff>rth  the  hlcasing  of  the  Restoration : lie  magnified  the  hinge  poroon,  and  enlarged  on  the 
afT*‘ction  that  he  bore  to  that  his  ancient  kingdom  : he  hoped  they  would  make  auitahle 
returns  of  zeal  for  tlic  king's  ijervice,  that  they  would  condemn  all  the  invasions  that  had 
Wen  made  on  the  regal  authority,  and  assc^rt  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  give 
supplies  for  keeping  up  such  a force  as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  public  peace,  and 
to  preserve  them  from  the  return  of  such  calamities  as  they  had  so  long  felt.  The 
parliament  wrote  an  answer  to  t!ic  king’s  letter  full  of  duty  and  thanks.  The  first  thing 
pro|)osed  was  to  name  lords  of  the  articles.  In  order  to  the  apprehending  the  importance  of 
thi-s  I will  give  some  account  of  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  parliament  was  anciently  the  king’s  court,  where  all  wlio  held  land  of  him  were  bound 
to  appt'ar.  All  sat  in  one  house,  but  were  considered  as  three  estates.  The  first  w-*  - 
the  church,  reprcsumtcd  by  the  bishops,  and  mitred  ablMits,  and  priors;  tlie  second  was  the 
baronage,  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  their  baronies  of  tlie  king ; and  the  third  was  the 
bormiglis,  who  held  of  the  king  hy  barony,  thoiigli  in  a community.  So  that  the  parliament 
was  truly  the  Karonago  of  the  kingdom.  The  lesser  barons  grew  weary  of  this  attendance  ; 
so  in  king  James  the  First’s  time  (during  the  nugn  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  England)  they 
were  excusid  fn»m  it,  and  w’cre  empowered  to  send  proxies,  to  an  indefinite  number,  to 
represent  them  in  parliament;  yet  they  neglected  to  do  this;  and  it  continued  so  till  king 
James  the  Sixth’s  time,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  Wing  taken  away,  and  few  of  the  titular 
bishops  that  were  then  continued  appearing  at  them,  the  church  lands  being  generally  in  lay 
hands,  the  nobility  carried  matters  in  parliament  as  they  pleased  ; and  as  tliry  ojipressed  tho 
boroughs,  so  they  had  the  king  much  un<ler  them.  Upon  this  the  low'er  barons  got  them- 
selves to  he  restored  to  the  right  which  they  had  nrglectt'd  near  two  hundred  years.  They 
were  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  to  send  two  from  a county ; only  some  smaller  counties 
e^nt  but  one.  Tliis  brought  that  constitution  to  a tnicr  Wlance.  The  lower  barons  have  a 
right  to  cho^vse  at  their  county  courts  after  Michaelmas  their  commissioners,  to  s<tvd  in  any 
parliament  that  may  W>  called  within  that  year;  and  they  who  choose  them  sign  a com- 
mission to  him  who  represents  them  ; so  the  sheriff  has  no  share  of  tlie  return.  And  in  the 
case  of  controverted  elections,  the  parliament  examines  the  commissions,  to  see  who  has  tho 
greatest  nuniW'r,  and  judges  whether  every  one  that  signs  it  ha<l  a right  to  do  so.  The 
Ixiroughs  only  choose  their  memWrs  when  tho  summons  goi's  out;  and  all  are  chosen 
hy  the  nu  n of  tho  corporation,  or,  os  they  call  them,  the  town  council.  All  these  estate’s 
sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  together.  Anciently  the  parliament  sat  only  two  days,  the  first 
and  the  la.-'t.  On  the  first  they  chose  those  who  were  to  sit  on  the  articles,  eight  for  every 
state,  to  whom  the  king  joined  eight  officers  of  staf<‘.  Tliese  received  all  the  heads  of 
grievances  or  nrtich's  that  were  brought  to  them,  and  formed  them  into  bills  as  they  pleasc'd : 
and  oil  the  l.'vst  day  of  the  parlianu  nt,  these  were  all  read,  an<i  were  approved  or  rejected  b\r 
tlie  whole  Wdv.  So  they  were  a committee  that  had  a very  extraordinary  authority,  since 
nothing  could  lx*  brought  Ix  fore  the  parliament  but  as  they  pleaai’d.  This  was  pretended  to 
W done  only  for  the  shortening  and  dis'i^ateliing  of  sessions.  Tlie  crown  was  not  conte  nted 
with  this  limitation,  but  got  it  to  be  carried  farther.  The  nohility  came  to  choose  eight 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  to  choose  eight  noblemen ; and  thes*;  sixteen  chose  the  eight 
barons,  so  the  re]>re«cntative8  for  the  shires  are  called,  and  the  eight  hiirgesses.  By  tliis 
means  our  kings  did  upon  the  matter  choose  all  the  lords  of  the  articles,  so  entirely  had 
tliry  got  the  liW’rtics  of  that  parliament  into  their  hands. 

During  the  late  troubles  they  had  still  kept  up  a distinction  of  three  estates,  the  lesser 
barons  making  one,  and  then  everj'  estate  might  meet  apart,  and  name  their  own  committee ; 
but  still  all  things  were  brought  in,  an<l  di-hated  in  full  parliament.  So  now  the  first  tiling 
proposeil  was,  the  returning  to  the  old  custom  of  naming  lords  of  the  articles.  Tlie  earl  of 
Tweedale  opposed  it,  but  was  si'conded  only  hy  one  person;  so  it  passed  with  that  small 
opposition ; only,  to  make  it  go  easier,  it  was  promiw  d,  that  tluTc  should  be  frequent 
sessions  of  parliament,  and  that  the  acts  should  not  lx*  brought  in  in  a liurry,  and  carried 
with  the  haste  (hat  had  been  practised  in  former  times. 

The  parliament  granted  the  king  an  adtlitional  revenue  for  life  of  40,000/.  a-year,  to  be 
raised  by  an  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  for  maintaining  a small  force ; upon  which  two  troops 
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and  a regiment  of  foot  guards  were  to  bo  raised.  Tliey  ordered  tlic  marquis  of  Afontrosc’s 
quarters  to  be  brought  together,  and  t!»cy  were  buried  with  great  state.  They  fell  ut  xt 
upon  the  acts  of  the  former  times  that  had  limited  the  prerogative ; th<*y  rtpealed  them,  and 
asserted  it  i^nth  a full  extent  in  a most  extraordinary  manner.  Primrose  had  the  drawing 
of  these  acts.  lie  often  confessed  to  me,  that  he  thought  he  was  as  one  hewibbed  while  he 
drew  them  ; for,  not  considering  the  ill  use  might  be  made  of  tljmi  afterwards,  he  drew 
them  with  preambles  full  of  extravagant  rhetoric,  reflecting  severely  on  the  j)roceedings  of 
tile  laic  times,  and  sw^elled  them  up  with  the  highest  phrases  and  fullest  clauses  that  he 
could  invent.  In  the  act  which  asserted  the  king's  pow<-rof  the  militia,  the  power  of  arming 
and  levying  the  subjects  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  would  have  ruimd  the  kingdom,  if  Gilmore, 
an  eminent  la^wer,  ami  a man  of  great  inU'grity,  who  had  now  the  more  emdit,  for  ho  had 
always  favoured  the  king’s  side,  had  not  observed  tliat,  as  the  act  wa.s  worded,  the  king  might 
require  all  the  subjects  to  serve  at  their  own  charge,  and  might  oblige  them,  in  order  to  the 
redt'oming  thcmsilves  from  serving,  to  p.iy  whatever  miglit  be  set  on  them.  So  he  made 
such  an  opposition  to  this,  that  it  could  not  pass  till  a proviso  was  added  to  it,  that  the  king> 
dom  should  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  any  force  levied  by  the  king,  otlierwise  tlian  as  it 
should  be  agreed  to  in  parliament,  or  in  a convention  of  estates.  This  was  the  only  tiling 
that  was  then  lookinl  to,  for  all  tlie  other  acts  passed  in  the  articles  as  Primrose  had  penned 
them.  They  were  brought  into  parliament,  and  upon  one  hasty  remliiig  them,  they  were 
put  to  the  vote,  and  were  always  carried. 

One  act  troubled  the  prcsbyh'rians  extremely.  In  the  act  assorting  the  king’s  power  in 
treatii’S  of  peace  and  war,  all  leagues  with  any  other  nation,  not  made  by  the  king’s  authority, 
>v«  n*  declared  treasonable ; and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  league  and  ctivimant  made  with 
Kngland  in  tlie  year  was  condemned,  and  declared  of  no  force  for  the  future.  This 

was  the  idol  of  all  the  preshyterians ; so  they  were  much  alarmed  at  it ; but  Slmrp  restrained 
all  those  with  whom  ho  had  credit.  He  told  them,  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  govern- 
ment was,  to  let  all  that  related  to  the  king’s  authority  be  separated  from  it,  .and  be  con- 
demned, that  so  they  might  be  no  more  accusc'd  as  cneiniis  to  monarchy,  or  as  leavened  with 
the  principles  of  n*bellion.  He  told  them,  they  must  be  conbmted  to  h t that  pass,  that  tlio 
jealousy  which  the  king  had  of  them,  as  cn<'miea  to  his  prerogative,  might  be  extinguished 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Tins  restrained  many;  but  srime  hotter  zealots  could  not  bo 
govenied.  One  Maequair,  a hot  man  and  considerably  learned,  did  in  his  church  at  Glasgow 
openly  proh'st  against  this  act,  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of  God,  and  so  void  of  itself.  To 
proti*st  against  an  act  of  parliament  was  treason  by  their  law  ; and  Middleton  was  resolveil  to 
make  an  example  of  him  for  the  terrifying  others.  Hut  Muc(|uair  was  as  stiff  as  he  was  severe, 
and  would  come  to  no  submission  ; yet  he  w.is  only  condemned  to  perpetual  banishnuiit. 
Upon  wliich  he,  and  some  others  wlio  were  afb  rwanls  banislied,  went  and  s<  ttlt  d at  RotUr- 
dain,  where  they  formed  themsedves  into  a presbytery,  and  wrote  many  stMlilious  books,  and 
kept  a com'spondence  over  all  ScotIan<l,  that  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  tnidc  ; 
and  by  that  means  they  did  much  more  mischief  to  the  government  than  they  could  havo 
don<>  had  they  continued  still  in  Scotland. 

The  lords  of  the  articles  grew  weary  of  preparing  so  many  acts  as  the  practices  of  the 
former  times  gave  occasion  for;  hut  did  not  know  how  to  meddle  with  those  acts  that  the 
late  king  had  passed  in  the  year  41,  or  the  present  king  had  ])ossed  while  he  was  iu  Scotlaiul. 
niey  saw  that,  if  they  should  proct'e<l  to  repeal  those  by  which  piesbyterian  govi'mment  was 
raiifled,  that  would  raise  much  opposition,  and  bring  petitions  from  all  that  were  for  that 
government  over  the  whole  kiiigiUun,  which  Middlf  ton  and  Sharp  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
that  the  king  might  be  confirmed  in  what  they  had  ivffirmed,  that  the  general  bent  of  the 
nation  was  now  turned  against  presbytery  and  for  bishops.  So  Primrose  proposed,  but  half 
in  jest,  as  he  assured  me,  that  the  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to  pass  a general  act 
rcscissorv,  as  it  was  called,  annulling  all  the  parliaments  that  had  been  held  since  the  year 
during  the  wliole  time  of  the  war,  as  faulty*  and  defective  in  their  constitution.  Hut  it 
was  not  so  <*asy  to  know  upon  what  point  that  defect  was  to  be  fixed.  The  only  colourable 
prettiice  in  law  was,  that,  since  the  ecch‘sia«tical  state  was  not  repn*sented  in  those  parliu- 
DicnU,  they  wero  not  a full  represeniatave  uf  the  kingdom,  and  so  not  true  parliaments.  Hut 
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this  cmiM  not  be  allrged  by  this  presrnt  parliament,  which  had  no  hiihopa  in  it:  if  that 
inferred  a nullity,  this  was  no  parliament ; tlicrefore  they  could  only  fix  the  nullity  upon  the 
pretence  of  force  and  violence.  Y^et  it  was  a great  strain  to  insist  on  that,  since  it  was  visilde 
tliat  neither  the  late  king  nor  the  present  were  under  any  force  wlien  they  passed  them  : 
tht‘V  came  of  their  own  accord,  and  passed  those  acts.  If  it  was  insisted  on  that  the  ill  state 
of  their  affairs  was  in  the  nature  of  a force,  the  ill  consequences  of  this  were  visible,  since 
no  prince  by  this  means  c*mld  be  bound  to  any  treaty,  or  be  concluded  by  any  law  that 
limited  his  j>ower,  these  being  always  drawn  from  them  by  the  necessity  of  tlieir  affairs, 
which  can  never  be  called  a force,  a.s  long  as  their  persons  are  free.  So,  upon  some  del>ate 
about  it  on  those  grounds,  at  a private  junta,  the  proposition,  though  well  liked,  was  let  fall, 
as  not  capable  to  have  good  colours  put  upon  it : nor  had  the  earl  of  Middleton  any  instn*^ 
tion  to  warrant  his  passing  any  sueli  act.  Y’^et  within  a day  or  two,  when  they  had  dnink 
higlier,  they  n'solved  to  venture  on  it.  Primrose  was  then  ill.  So  one  was  sc*nt  to  him  to 
desire  him  to  prepare  a bill  to  that  cffe'ct.  He  s<*t  abotit  it,  but  perceived  it  was  so  ill 
grounded,  and  so  wild  in  all  the  frame  of  it,  that  he  thought,  when  it  cams  to  be  bettor  con- 
sidere<l,  it  must  certainly  be  laid  aside.  Hut  it  fell  out  otherwise ; his  draught  was  copied 
out  next  morning,  without  altering  a word  in  it,  and  carried  to  the  articles,  and  from  thence 
to  the  parliament,  where  it  met  indi’ed  with  great  opjiositioii.  The  earl  of  Crawford  and  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  argued  much  against  it.  The  parliament  in  tlie  year  41  was  legally  sum- 
moned : the  late  king  came  thither  in  person  with  his  ordinary  attendance,  and  without  the 
aj)pi‘arance  of  any  force ; if  any  acU  then  pas»i*d  needed  to  he  reviewed,  that  might  be  well 
done  ; but  to  annul  a parliament  was  a terrible  precedent,  which  destroyed  the  whole  security 
of  government:  another  parliament  might  annul  the  present  parliament,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  now  proposed  to  Ikj  done.  St>  no  stop  could  be  made,  nor  any  security  laid  down 
for  fixing  things  for  the  future.  Tlic  parliament  in  the  year  48  procee<led  upon  instructions 
under  the  king’s  own  hand,  which  was  all  that  could  be  had  considering  his  imprisonment  : 
they  had  deelarwl  for  the  king,  and  raised  an  anny  for  his  prcservation.  To  this  tlic  earl  of 
Middleton,  who  contrarj'  to  custom  managed  the  debate  himself,  answered,  tliat  though  there 
was  no  visible  force  on  the  late  king  in  the  year  41,  yet  they  all  knew  he  was  under  a real 
force  by  reason  of  the  relK'llion  that  had  been  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  apparent  danger  of 
one  ready  to  break  out  in  England,  which  forctHl  liim  to  settle  Scotland  on  such  tt'rms  as  be 
could  bring  them  to ; so  that  distress  in  his  affairs  was  really  equivalent  to  a force  on  his 
person  ; yet  he  coiifesse‘<l  it  was  just,  that  such  an  ap|>earance  of  a parliament  should  be  a full 
authority  to  all  who  acted  under  it : and  care  was  taken  to  wH'ure  these  by  a proviso  that 
was  put  in  the  act  to  indemnify  them.  Ho  acknowledged  the  design  of  the  parliament  in 
the  year  48  was  g«>od  : yet  they  dcclarcd  for  tlie  king  in  such  tenns,  and  had  acU  d so  hypo- 
critically, in  order  to  the  gaining  of  the  kirk  party,  that  it  was  j>ist  to  condemn  the  proceed- 
ings, though  the  intentions  of  many  were  honourable  and  loyal.  For  we  went  into  it,  bo 
said,  as  knaves,  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  we  miscarried  in  it  as  fimls.  This  was  very  ill 
taken  by  all  who  bad  been  concerned  in  it.  Tl»e  bill  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  by  a 
great  m.ijority;  and  the  carl  of  Middleton  immediately  passed  it  without  staying  for  aa 
instruction  from  the  king,  Tlio  excuse  he  made  for  it  was,  that,  since  the  king  by  Ids  letter 
to  tlie  jireshyterians  confirmed  their  government  as  it  was  established  by  law,  there  was  no 
way  I(‘ft  to  get  out  of  that,  but  the  annulling  of  all  those  laws. 

This  was  a most  extravagant  act,  and  only  fit  to  be  concluded  after  a drunken  bout.  It 
shook  all  possible  se  curity  for  the  future*,  and  laid  down  a most  jiernicious  precedent.  The 
carl  of  Lauderdale  aggravated  this  heavily  to  the  king.  It  shewed,  that  the  earl  of  Middle- 
ton  understood  not  the  first  principles  of  government,  since  he  had,  without  any  warrant  for 
it,  given  the  king's  assent  U>  a law  that  must  for  ever  take  away  all  the  security  that  law 
can  give  : no  government  was  so  well  established,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  a revolution ; this 
would  cut  off  all  hopes  of  peace  and  submission,  if  any  disorder  should  happen  at  any  time 
thereafter.  And  since  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  set  it  up  for  a maxim  never  to  be  violated, 
tlmt  acts  of  indemnity  werc  sacrt*d  things,  he  stu<liod  to  possess  him  against  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  who  liad  now  annulled  the  very  parliaments,  in  which  two  kings  had  passed  acts 
of  iiidenmity.  This  raised  a great  clamour.  And  upon  that  the  earl  of  ^fiddlcton  com- 
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c Iftinedin  parliament,  that  their  beet  services  were  rcprcsentcHl  to  the  king  as  blemishes  on 
hi 4 honour, and  as  a prejudice  to  his  affairs:  so  he  desired  they  would  »'nd  up  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  tlieir  Ixtdy  to  give  the  king  a true  account  of  their  proceedings.  The  earls 
of  Qlencaim  and  Rothes  were  sent,  for  the  earl  of  Rothes  gave  secret  engagements  to  both 
sides,  resolving  to  strike  into  that  to  which  he  saw  the  king  most  inclined.  The  earl  of 
Middleton's  design  was  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  of  misrepresenting  the  ])roceedings 
of  parliament,  and  of  belying  the  king's  good  subjects,  called  in  the  Srotch  law  leasing 
making,  which  either  to  the  king  of  the  people  or  to  the  people  of  the  king  is  capita). 

Sharp  went  up  with  these  lords  to  press  the  speedy  setting  up  of  episcopacy,  now  that  the 
greatimt  enemies  of  that  government  were  under  a general  consternation,  and  were  upon  other 
accounts  so  obnoxious  that  tliey  durst  not  make  any  opposition  to  it,  since  no  act  of  indemnity 
w'aa  yet  passed.  He  had  expressed  a great  concern  to  his  old  brethren  when  the  act  rescis- 
sory passed,  and  acted  that  part  very  solemnly  for  some  days ; yet  ho  seemed  to  take  heart 
again,  and  persuaded  the  ministers  of  that  party,  that  it  would  be  a service  to  them,  sinco 
now  the  case  of  ratifying  their  government  was  separated  from  the  rebellion  of  the  late 
times : so  that  hereafter  it  w’as  to  subsist  by  a law  passed  in  a parliament  that  sat  and  acted 
in  full  freedom.  So  he  undertook  to  go  again  to  court,  and  to  move  for  an  instruction  to 
settle  presbytery  on  a new  and  undisputed  bottom.  The  poor  men  wore  so  struck  with  the 
ill  state  of  their  affairs,  that  they  either  trusted  him,  or  at  least  setmuMl  to  do  it ; for  indi't^ 
they  had  neither  sense  nor  courage  left  them.  During  the  session  of  parliament,  the  mast 
aspiring  men  of  the  clergy  were  picked  out  to  preach  before  the  parliament.  They  did  not 
speak  out,  but  they  all  insinuated  the  necessity  of  a greater  authority  than  was  then  in  the 
church,  for  keeping  them  in  order.  One  or  two  spoke  plainer ; upon  which  the  presbj'tery 
of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  and  complained  of  that,  as  an  affront  to  the  law 
and  to  the  king’s  letter.  He  dismissed  them  with  good  words,  but  took  no  notice  of  their 
complaint.  The  synods  in  several  places  resolved  to  pri'pare  addresm'S  both  to  king  and  par- 
liament, for  an  act  establishing  their  government : and  Sharp  dissembh^d  so  artificially,  that 
he  met  with  those  who  were  preparing  an  address  to  be  presenUd  to  the  synod  of  Fife,  that 
was  to  sit  within  a week  after;  and  heads  were  agreed  on.  Honeyman,  afterwanls  bishop 
of  Orkney,  drew  it  up  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  Wood,  their  divinity  profi-ssor,  told 
me,  he  and  some  others  sat  up  almost  the  wholo  night  liefore  the  synod  met,  to  dniw  it  over 
again  in  a smoother  strain ; but  Sharp  gave  the  earl  of  Middleton  notice  of  this ; so  the  carl 
of  Rothes  was  sent  over  to  sec  to  their  behaviour.  As  soon  as  the  ministers  entered  upon 
that  subject,  he  in  the  king's  name  dissolved  the  synod,  and  commanded  the  minisU'rs  under 
pain  of  treason  to  retire  to  their  several  habitations.  Such  care  wns  taken  that  no  public 
application  should  be  made  in  favour  of  pri'sbytery.  Any  attempt  that  was  made  on  the 
otlier  hand  met  with  great  encouragement.  The  synod  of  Aberdeen  was  the  only  body  that 
made  an  address  looking  towards  episcopacy.  In  a long  preamble  they  reflected  on  the  con- 
fusions and  violence  of  the  late  time's, of  which  they  enumerated  many  particulars:  and  they 
concluded  with  a prayer,  that  since  the  legal  authority  upon  which  their  courts  proceeded 
was  now  annulled,  that  therefore  the  king  and  parliament  would  settle  their  government, 
conform  to  the  scriptures  and  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church.  The  preshyterians  saw  what 
was  driven  at,  and  how  their  w'ords  would  be  understood : but  I heard  one  of  them  say  (for 
I was  present  at  that  meeting),  that  no  man  could  decently  oppose  those  words,  since  by  that 
he  would  insinuatt?  that  he  thought  presbytery  was  not  conform  to  these. 

In  this  session  of  parliament  another  act  passed,  which  was  a new  afiliction  to  all  the  party : 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May  was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a holy  day,  since  on  that  day  an  end 
had  been  put  to  three  and  twenty  years'  course  of  rebellion,  of  which  the  whole  progress  was 
reckoned  up  in  the  highest  strain  of  Primrose's  eloquence.  The  ministers  saw,  that  by 
obser^’ing  this  act  passed  with  such  a preamble,  they  condemned  all  their  former  proceedings, 
as  rebellious  and  liypocritical.  Tlicy  saw,  that  by  oWying  it  they  would  lose  all  their  credit, 
and  contradict  all  they  had  been  building  up  in  a course  of  so  many  years  : yet  such  was  the 
heat  of  that  time,  that  they  durst  not  except  to  it  on  that  account.  So  they  laid  hold  on 
tlie  subtilty  of  a holy  d.ay,  and  covered  themselves  under  that  controversy,  denying  it  was  in 
the  power  of  any  human  authority  to  make  a day  holy.  But  witlial  they  fell  upon  a poor 
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shift;  they  enacted  in  their  several  presbyteries  that  they  should  observe  that  day  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  king's  restoration ; so  they  took  no  notice  of  the  act  of  parliament,  but 
observed  it  in  obedience  to  their  own  act.  But  this,  though  it  covered  them  from  prosecu- 
tion, since  the  law  was  obeyed,  yet  it  laid  them  open  to  much  contempt.  When  the  earls 
of  Glencaim  and  Rothes  came  to  court,  the  king  was  soon  satisfied  with  the  account  thev 
gave  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament ; and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  would  not  own  that  he 
had  ever  misrepresented  them.  They  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  their  charging  of  him,  as 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  should  direct  them.  But  he  told  them  the  assaulting  of  a minister,  as 
long  as  he  had  an  interest  in  the  king,  was  a practice  that  never  could  be  approved  : it  was 
one  of  the  uneasy  things  that  a House  of  Commons  of  England  sometimes  ventured  ou, 
which  was  ungrateful  to  the  court ; such  an  attempt,  instead  of  shaking  the  earl  of  Laud«;r- 
dale,  would  give  him  a faster  root  with  the  king.  They  must  therefore  content  themselves 
with  letting  the  king  see  how  well  his  service  went  on  in  their  hands,  and  how  unjustly  thej 
had  been  misrepresented  to  him  : and  thus  by  degrees  they  would  gain  their  point,  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  w’ould  become  useless  to  the  king.  So  this  design  was  let  fall.  But  the 
earl  of  Rothes  assured  Lauderdale  he  had  diverted  the  storm : though  Primrose  told  me 
this  was  the  true  ground  on  which  they  proceeded.  Tliey  became  all  friends  as  to  outward 
appearance. 

Thus  I have  gone  through  tl>e  actings  of  the  first  session  of  this  parliament  ^vith  relation 
to  public  affairs.  It  wras  a mad  roaring  time,  full  of  extravagance ; and  no  wonder  it  was  so, 
when  the  men  of  affairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk.  I shall  in  the  next  place  give  an 
account  of  the  attainders  passed  in  it. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  was  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  He  was  indicted  at  the  king’s 
suit  for  a great  many  facts,  that  were  reduced  to  three  heads.  The  first  was  of  his  public 
actings  during  the  wars,  of  wliich  many  instances  were  given,  such  as  his  being  concerned  in 
the  delivering  up  of  the  king  to  the  English  at  Newcastle,  his  opposing  the  engagement  in 
the  year  1648,  and  his  heading  the  rising  in  the  west  in  opposition  to  the  committee  of 
estates ; in  this,  and  many  other  steps  made  during  the  war,  he  was  esteemed  the  principal 
actor,  and  so  ought  to  be  made  the  greatest  example  for  terrifying  others.  The  st'cond  head 
consisted  of  many  murders,  and  other  barbarities,  committed  by  liis  officers  during  the  war, 
on  many  of  the  king's  p.arty,  chiefly  on  those  who  had  served  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
many  of  them  being  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  third  head  consisted  of  some  articles  of 
his  concurrence  with  Cromwell  and  the  usurpers,  in  opposition  to  those  who  ap|>eared  for  the 
king  in  the  Highlands,  his  being  one  of  his  parliament,  and  assisting  in  proclaiming  him 
protector,  with  a great  many  other  particulars,  into  which  his  compliance  was  branched  out. 
He  had  counsel  .-issigncd  him,  who  performed  their  part  very  well. 

Tlie  substance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during  the  late  wars  ho  was  but  one  among  a great 
many  more : he  had  always  acted  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  according  to  the  instructions 
that  were  given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  sent  on  any  expedition  or  negotiation.  As  to  all  things 
done  before  the  year  1641,  the  late  king  had  buried  them  in  an  act  of  oblivion  then  passed, 
as  the  present  king  h.ad  also  done  in  the  year  1651 ; so  he  did  not  think  he  was  bound 
to  answer  to  any  particular  before  that  time.  For  the  second  head,  he  was  at  London  w hen 
most  of  the  barbarities  set  out  in  it  were  committed : nor  did  it  appear  that  ho  gave  any 
orders  about  them.  It  was  well  known  that  great  outrages  had  been  committed  by  the  Mac- 
donalds : and  ho  believed  his  people,  when  they  had  the  better  of  them,  had  taken  cruel 
revenges : this  wns  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of  the  time,  and  to  the  tempers  of  the  people, 
w’ho  had  been  much  provoked  by  the  burning  of  his  whole  country,  and  by  much  blood  that 
w’as  shed.  And  as  to  many  stories  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  men,  he  knew  some  of  them  w'ore 
mere  forgeries,  and  others  were  aggravated  much  beyond  the  truth  : but,  what  truth  soever 
might  be  in  them,  he  could  not  be  answerable,  but  for  what  was  done  by  himsedf,  or  by  his 
orders  As  to  the  third  head,  of  his  compliance  with  the  usurpation,  he  liad  stood  out  till 
the  nation  was  quite  conquered : and  in  that  case  it  was  the  received  opinion  both  of  divines 
and  lawyers,  that  men  might  lawfully  submit  to  an  usurpation,  when  forced  to  it  by  an 
inevitable  necessity.  It  was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  nation.  His  circumstances  were  such, 
that  more  than  a bare  compliance  was  required  of  him.  What  he  did  that  way  was  only  to 
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pTeserve  himself  and  his  family*  and  was  not  done  on  design  to  oppose  the  kin^rs  interest.  Nor 
did  his  service  suffer  by  any  thing  ho  did.  l*his  was  the  substance  of  his  defence  in  a long 
sjieech,  which  he  made  with  so  good  a grace  and  so  skilfully^  that  his  character  was  as  muHi 
nosed  as  his  family  suffered  by  the  prosecution.  In  one  speech,  excusing  liis  compliance  with 
Cromwell,  he  said,  what  could  he  think  of  that  matter,  after  a man  so  eminent  in  the  law  as 
his  majesty's  advocate  had  taken  the  engagement  ? This  inflamed  the  other  so  much, 
that  he  called  him  an  impudent  villain,  and  was  not  so  much  as  chid  for  that  barbarous 
treatment.  Lord  Argyle  gravely  said,  be  had  learned  in  bis  affliction  to  bear  reproaches  ; but 
if  the  parliament  saw  no  cause  to  condemn  him,  ho  was  less  concerned  at  tlie  king's  advocate's 
railing.  The  king's  advocate  put  in  an  additional  article,  of  charging  him  with  accession  to 
the  king's  death,  for  which  all  the  proof  he  offered  lay  in  a presumption.  Cromwell  had  come 
down  to  Scotland  ^%*ith  his  army  in  September  1648,  and  at  that  time  he  had  many  and  long 
conferences  with  Argyle ; and  immediately  upon  his  return  to  London,  the  treaty  with  the 
king  was  broken  off,  and  the  king  was  brought  to  his  trial ; the  advocate  from  thence 
inferred,  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  Cromwell  and  Argyle  had  concerted  tliat  matter 
between  them.  While  this  process  was  carried  on,  which  was  the  most  solemn  that  ever  was 
in  Scotland,  the  lord  Lorn  continued  at  court  soliciting  for  his  father ; and  obtained  a letter 
to  be  written  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  requiring  him  to  order  his  advocate  not 
to  insist  on  any  public  proceedings  before  the  indemnity  he  himself  had  passed  in  the  year 
1651.  He  also  required  him,  when  the  trial  was  ended,  to  send  up  tlie  whole  process,  and  lay 
it  before  the  king,  before  the  parliament  should  give  sentence.  The  earl  of  Middleton  sul> 
mitted  to  the  first  part  of  this : so  all  farther  inquiry  into  those  matters  was  superseded. 
But  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  letter,  it  looked  so  like  a distrust  of  the  justice  of  the  par- 
liament, that  ho  said,  he  durst  not  let  it  be  known,  till  he  had  a second  and  more  positive 
order,  which  he  earnestly  desired  might  not  he  sent ; fur  it  would  very  much  discourage  this  loyal 
and  afft'ctionate  parliament : and  he  begged  earnestly  to  have  this  order  recalled ; which  was 
done.  For  some  time  there  was  a stop  to  the  proceedings,  in  which  lord  Argyle  was  con- 
triving an  escape  out  of  the  castle.  He  kept  his  bed  for  some  da}^ ; and  his  lady  being  of 
the  same  stature  with  himself,  and  coming  to  him  in  a chair,  he  had  put  on  her  clothes,  and 
was  going  into  the  chair : but  he  apprtdiended  he  sliould  be  discovered,  and  his  execution 
hastened  ; and  so  his  heart  failed  him.  The  carl  of  Middleton  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  king's  death  fastened  on  him.  By  this  means,  as  ho  would  die  with  the  more  infamy,  so 
he  reckoned  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  family,  since  no  body  durst  move  in  favour  of  the 
son  of  one  judged  guilty  uf  that  crime.  And  he,  as  was  believed,  hoped  to  obtain  a grant  ot 
his  estate.  Search  was  made  into  all  the  precedents  of  men  who  had  been  at  any  time  con- 
demned upon  presumption.  And  the  earl  of  Middleton  resolved  to  argue  the  matter  himself^ 
hoping  that  the  weight  of  his  authority  would  bear  down  all  opposition.  He  managed  it  indeed 
with  more  force  than  decency : he  was  too  vehement,  andmaintained  the  argument  with  a strength 
tliat  did  more  honour  to  his  parts  than  to  his  justice  or  his  character.  But  Gilmore,  though 
newly  made  president  of  the  session,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  that  kingdom, 
abhorred  the  precedent  of  attainting  a man  upon  so  remote  a presumption  ; and  looked  upon 
it  as  less  justifiable  than  the  much-decried  attainder  of  the  carl  of  StraflTord.  So  he  undertook 
the  argument  against  Middleton  ; they  replied  upon  one  another  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  in 
a debate  that  lakcd  many  hours.  Gilmore  had  so  clearly  the  better  of  the  argument,  that, 
though  the  parliament  was  so  set  against  Argyle  that  every  thing  was  like  to  pass  that  might 
blacken  him,  yet,  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  he  was  acquitted  as  to  thot  by  a great 
majority ; at  which  he  expressed  so  much  joy,  that  he  seemed  little  concerned  at  any  thing 
that  could  happen  to  him  after  that.  All  that  remained  was  to  make  his  compliance  with 
the  usurpers  appear  to  be  treason.  *l*he  debate  was  like  to  have  lasted  long.  The  carl  of 
Loudon,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor,  and  was  counted  the  most  eloquent  man  of  that 
time,  for  he  had  a copiousness  in  speaking  that  was  never  exhaust^  (he  was  come 
of  his  family,  and  was  his  particular  friend),  had  prepared  a long  and  learned  argument  on 
that  head.  He  had  gathered  the  opinions  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  and  had  laid  together 
a erreat  deal  out  of  history,  more  particularly  out  of  the  Scotch  hii^ry,  to  show  that  it  had 
never  been  censured  as  a crime : but  that  on  the  contrary,  in  all  their  confusions,  the  men, 
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who  had  merited  the  most  of  the  crown  in  all  its  shalcings,  were  persons  who  had  got  credit 
hy  compliance  with  the  side  that  prevailed,  and  by  that  means  had  brought  things  about 
again.  But,  while  it  was  very  doubtful  how  it  would  have  gone.  Monk  by  an  inexcusable 
baseness  had  st^arched  among  his  letU'rs,  and  found  some  that  were  written  by  Arg^de  to  him* 
•elf,  that  were  hearty  and  zealous  on  their  side.  Tliese  he  sent  down  to  Scotland.  And 
after  they  were  read  in  parliament,  it  could  not  he  pretended  that  his  compliance  was  feigned, 
or  extorted  from  him.  Every  body  blamed  Monk  for  sending  these  down,  since  it  was  a 
betraying  the  confidence  that  they  then  lived  in.  They  were  sent  by  an  express,  and 
came  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  after  the  parliament  was  engaged  in  the  debate.  So  he 
ordered  the  letters  to  be  read.  This  was  much  blamed,  as  contrary  to  the  forms  of  justice, 
since  probation  was  closed  on  both  sides.  But  the  reading  of  them  silenced  all  farther  debate. 
All  his  friends  went  out : and  he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason.  Tlie  marquis  of 
Montroso  only  refused  to  vote.  He  owned,  be  had  too  much  resentment  to  judge  in  that 
matter.  It  was  designed  he  should  be  hanged,  as  the  marquis  of  Montrose  hod  bern : but  it 
was  carried  that  ho  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should  beset  up  where  lord  Mon- 
trose's had  been  set.  He  received  his  sentence  decently,  and  composed  liimsolf  to  suffer. 

• Tlie  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the  king,  justifying  his  intentions  in  all  he  had 
acted  in  the  matter  of  the  covenant : he  protested  his  innocence  as  to  tlio  death  of  the  late 
king : he  submitted  patiently  to  his  sentence,  and  w*ished  the  king  a long  and  happy  reign: 
he  cast  his  family  and  children  upon  his  mercy ; and  prayed  that  they  might  not  suffer  for 
their  father’s  fault.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  be 
came  to  the  scaffold  in  a very  solemn  but  undaunted  manner,  accompanied  with  many  of  the 
nubility,  and  some  ministers.  He  spoke  for  half  an  honr  with  a great  appearance  of  serenity. 
Cunningham,  bis  physician,  told  me  he  touched  his  pulse,  and  that  it  did  then  beat  at  the  usual 
rate,  calm  and  strong.  He  did  in  a roost  solemn  manner  vindicate  himself  from  all  knowledge 
or  accession  to  the  king’s  death  : ho  pardoned  all  his  enemies;  and  submitted  to  the  sentence, 
as  to  the  will  of  God : he  spoko  highly  in  justification  of  the  covenant,  calling  it  the  cause 
and  work  of  Ood ; and  expressed  his  apprehension  of  sad  times  likely  to  follow ; and  exhorted 
all -people  to  adhere  to  the  covenant,  and  to  resolve  to  suffer  rather  than  sin  against  their  con- 
sciences. He  parted  with  all  liis  friends  very  decently ; and  after  some  time  spent  in  his 
private  devotions  he  was  beheaded  +. 

A few'  days  after  Guthrj-  suffered.  He  was  accused  of  accession  to  the  remonstrance  when 
the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and  for  a book  he  had  printed  with  the  title  “ Of  the  Causes  of  God's 
Wrath  upon  the  Nation  ; ” in  which  the  treating  w ith  the  king,  the  tendering  him  the  coveuant, 
and  the  admitting  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  government,  were  highly  aggravated  as  great 
acts  of  apostacy.  His  declining  the  king’s  authority  to  judge  of  his  sermons,  and  his  pro- 
testing for  remedy  of  law  against  him,  and  the  late  seditious  paper  that  he  was  drawing 
others  to  concur  in,  were  the  matters  objected  to  him.  He  was  a resolute  and  stiff  roan : so 


• Tlie  letter  it  dated  the  very  day  of  hit  execution, 

**  From  your  PriM)ii,  E«linbiirgh.  May  16ih,  1661.*’— 
W'odrow’t  Hi»l.  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland,!,  p.  .^4. 

^ Archibald  CanipLell,  tnarquit  of  Arp^ylc,  wat  aged 
lixty-thrve  yeart  when  ho  wat  executed  in  1661.  No 
man  wai  c'tct  more  formally  murdered  with  the  mockery 
of  a judicial  trial.  Hit  only  crime  wat  that  be  wat  an 
opponent  of  violent  menturet,  and  rontequently  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  earl  of  Middleton.  It  it  not  pottihlo 
within  the  limit  of  a note  to  trace  the  eventa  of  hit  life, 
demonttradns  that  he  really  thought,  at  be  once  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  that  bit  duty  to  tbe  king  would 
be  best  shown  by  mainUiniug  the  cnnttiiulion  of  hit 
country  In  churcb  and  tute."  — Strafford't  Leiieiv,  ii. 
187—290.  He  was  tii  acknowledged  friend  and  bene- 
factor both  of  Charles  the  Second  and  bit  father;  and 
although  in  ronimon  with  many  othera,  whose  allegiance 
wnt  never  impugned,  he  eonicnted  not  to  disturb  the  pro. 
tectorate,  yet  a letter  of  general  Monk*t  exists  in  which 
bu  tcilt  teoretary  Tburloc  he  consider*  the  marquit 
Would  not  do  Croiaweira  **interett  any  good."  • 


Thurloe'a  State  Papen.  vil.  584.  It  it  certain  that 
he  never  committed  any  acts  inconsistent  with  hit  loyally 
to  hit  king  and  countty  ; It  it  equally  certain  that,  io 
despite  of  tbe  dircctiont  of  Charlct,  the  earl  of 
Middleton  hurried  hit  execution  without  first  cODtuhiug 
that  king.  The  details  of  tbe  earl’t  arruaatinn  and 
defence  are  but  imperfectly  given  in  the  **  State  Trisli,*' 
H.  413.  A very  impartial  and  authentic  life  of  the 
marquis  It  given  in  the  Bingraphia  Britannica;  where 
art)  stated  some  very  satisfactory  reasons  to  convince  iii 
that  Burnet's  statement  relative  to  the  letters  of  Monk, 
produced  at  the  trial  of  the  nuirquia,  was  from  false  itifor. 
matiun.  If  those  letters  contained  the  statements  alleged, 
the  marquis  hod  no  cause  to  complain  of  ill.ticRimeiit, 
for  he  was  in  that  case  a tmitor.  But  those  who  have 
written  in  defence  of  Charles  the  8emii<l's  government  of 
Scotland  (among  others  sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  urns 
Argyle't  counsel)  have  passed  over  this  trwnsaciiun  in 
itlence  : ttid  no  other  authority  but  Burnet  mcoiioos  the 
production  of  such  documonta. 
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Mrhen  his  lawyers  offered  him  legal  defences,  he  would  not  bo  advised  by  them,  but  resolved 
to  take  his  own  way.  He  confi^ssed  and  justified  all  that  ho  had  done,  as  agreeing  to  the  prin* 
ciplcs  and  practices  of  the  kirk,  who  lio<l  ass<‘rt(^d  all  along  that  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their 
sermons  did  not  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  the  temporal  courts,  till  it  w.os  first  judged  by 
the  church  ; for  which  he  brought  much  tedious  proof.  He  said,  hU  protesting  for  remedy  of 
law  against  the  king  was  not  meant  at  the  king's  person,  but  was  only  with  relation  to  costs 
and  damages.  The  earl  of  Middleton  had  a personal  animosity  against  him  ; fur  in  the  late 
times  he  had  excommunicated  him : so  his  eagerness  in  the  prosecution  did  not  look  well. 
The  defence  he  made  signified  nothing  to  justify  himself,  but  laid  a great  load  on  prc'sbytery, 
since  be  made  it  out  beyond  all  dispute  that  he  had  acted  upon  their  principles,  which  made 
them  the  more  odious,  as  having  among  them  some  of  the  worst  maxims  of  the  church  of 
Rome  : that  in  particular,  to  make  the  pulpit  a privileged  place,  in  which  a man  might  safely 
vent  treason,  and  be  secum  in  doing  it,  if  the  church  judicatory  should  agree  to  acquit  him. 
So  upon  this  occasion  great  a<lvantage  was  taken,  to  show  how  near  the  spirit  that  ha^l  reigned 
in  presbytery  came  tip  to  popery.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a public  example  of  a preacher: 
so  he  was  singled  out.  He  gave  no  advantage  to  those  who  wished  to  have  saved  him  by  the  least 
st<‘p  towards  any  submission,  but  much  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  though  all  people  were  dis- 
gusted at  tlio  earl  of  Middleton's  eagerm'ss  in  the  prosecution,  tho  carl  of  Tweodalo  was  the 
only  man  that  moved  against  the  putting  him  to  death.  He  said,  banishment  had  been 
hitherto  the  severest  censure  tliat  hod  been  laid  on  the  preachers  for  their  opinions : he  knew 
Gutliry  was  a man  apt  to  give  personal  provocation ; and  ho  wished  that  might  not  have  too 
great  a share  in  carrying  the  matter  so  far.  Yet  he  was  condemned  to  die.  I saw  him  suffer. 
He  was  so  far  from  showing  any  fear,  that  he  rather  expressed  a contempt  of  death.  He  spoko 
an  hour  upon  the  ladder,  with  the  composedness  of  a man  that  was  delivering  a sermon 
rather  than  liis  last  words.  Ho  justifiiHl  all  he  had  done,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  adhere  to 
the  a)venant,  which  he  magnified  highly.  With  him  one  Gouan  was  also  hanged,  who 
had  deserted  the  army  while  tho  king  was  in  Scotland,  and  had  gone  over  to  Cromwell.  The 
man  was  inconsiderable,  till  they  made  him  more  considered  by  putting  him  to  death,  on  such 
an  account,  at  so  great  a distance  of  time. 

The  gross  iniquity  of  the  court  appeared  in  nothing  more  eminently  than  in  the  favour 
showed  Maccloud  of  Assin,  who  had  U'trayed  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  w'as  brought  over 
upon  it.  He  in  prison  struck  up  to  a high  pitch  of  vice  and  impiety,  and  gave  great  enter- 
tainments : and  that,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  tho  man  and  of  his  crimes,  begot  him  so 
many  friends,  that  he  was  let  go  without  any  censure.  The  proceedings  against  Wariston 
were  soon  despatched,  he  being  ahsimt.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  presented  the  remon- 
strance, that  he  had  acted  under  Cromwell's  authority,  and  had  sat  as  a peer  in  his  parliament, 
that  he  had  confirmed  him  in  his  protectorship,  and  had  likewise  sat  as  one  of  tho  committee 
of  safety : so  he  was  attainted.  Swintoun  had  been  attainted  in  the  parliament  at  Stirling 
for  going  over  to  Cromwell : so  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament  to  hear  what  he  could 
say  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  execuU*d.  He  was  then  become  a quaker ; and  did, 
with  a sort  of  eloquence  that  moved  the  wliole  house,  lay  out  all  his  own  errors,  and  the  ill 
spirit  he  was  in  when  ho  committed  the  things  that  were  charged  on  him,  with  so  tender  a 
sense,  that  he  seemed  as  one  indifferent  what  they  should  do  with  him  : and  without  so  much 
as  moving  for  mercy,  or  even  for  a delay,  he  did  so  effectually  prevail  on  them,  that  they 
recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a fit  object  of  his  mercy.  This  was  the  more  easily  con- 
sented to  by  the  earl  of  Middleton,  in  hatred  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  got  the  gift 
of  his  estate  *.  He  had  two  great  pleas  in  law  : the  one  was,  that  the  record  of  his  attainder 
at  Stirling,  vrith  all  that  had  passed  in  that  parliament,  was  lost : the  other  was,  that  by  the 


* Tlie  conduct  and  emulation  in  hatred  of  theso  two 
vorthici  will  further  appear  in  many  ftiture  black  pa»«age«. 
No  itronger  intUncca  of  the  tymnt  misrule  that  roused  our 
foreCithen  to  rcsUtaoco  can  he  quoted  tlian  tho  practice 
>M>tirrd  in  ihe  text  of  granting  the  estates  of  prisoner! 
fl'Sfged  with  treason  before  they  were  cooTieted.  The  pr<r- 
fligite  Charles  and  bis  ministers  continued  the  practice, 
though  against  it,  early  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first, 


honest  Sir  Eduard  Coke,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
judges,  hid  recorded  their  opinion  ; because,  as  they  sa:d, 
•*in  our  experience  it  maketh  tho  more  riolent  and 
undue  proceeding  against  tho  subject,  to  ll»e  sandal  of 
justice,  and  the  offeuto  of  many,”— Coke's  Reports,  xii. 
37.  a.  Such  grants  were  not  finally  aboli»hed  until  IhOB, 
when  they  were  made  void  by  act  of  parliament,  1 m. 
aud  Mary,  c.  *J. 
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act  rescitwory  that  parliament  being  annulled,  all  that  was  done  by  it  was  void : but  he  urged 
ncitlier,  since  there  was  matter  enough  to  attaint  him  anew,  if  the  defects  of  that  suppmed 
attainder  had  been  observed.  So  till  the  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  he  was  still  in  danger, 
having  been  the  man  of  all  Scotland  that  had  been  tlie  most  trusted  and  employed  by  Crom* 
wdl : but  upon  passing  the  act  of  indemnity  he  was  safe. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  now  brought  to  a conclusion,  without  any  motion  for  an  act 
of  indemnity.  The  secret  of  this  was,  that  since  episcopacy  was  to  be  set  up,  and  that  those 
who  were  most  like  to  oppose  it  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious,  it  was  thought  best  to  keep 
them  under  that  fear,  till  the  change  should  be  made.  Tho  earl  of  Middleton  went  up  to 
court  full  of  merit,  and  as  full  of  pride.  He  had  a mind  to  be  lord  treasurer ; and  told  the 
king,  that,  if  he  intended  to  set  up  episcopacy,  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  a noted  pres- 
byterian,  must  be  put  out  of  that  post ; it  was  the  opinion  of  the  king’s  zeal  for  that  form  of 
government  that  must  bear  down  all  tho  opposition  that  might  otherwise  bo  made  to  it ; and 
it  would  nut  be  possible  to  persuade  the  nation  of  that,  as  long  as  they  saw  the  white  staff  in 
such  hands.  Therefore,  on  the  first  day  on  which  a Scotch  council  was  called  after  he  came 
up,  he  gave  a long  account  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  magnified  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  that  many  had  expressed,  while  others  that  had  been  not  only  pardoned,  but  were 
highly  trusted  by  the  king,  had  been  often  cold  and  backward,  and  sometimes  plainly  against 
the  service.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  ill  that  day  : so  the  earl  of  Crawford  undert^k  to 
answer  thisrcfiection,  which  he  thought  was  meant  of  himself,  for  opposing  the  act  rescissory. 
He  said,  he  had  observed  such  an  entire  unanimity  in  carrying  on  the  king’s  service,  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  that  had  acted  otherwise : and  therefore  he  moved,  that  the  carl  of 
Middleton  might  speak  plain,  and  name  persons.  The  earl  of  Bliddleton  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused ; he  did  not  intend  to  accuse  any : but  yet  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  let  the  king  know 
how  be  had  been  served.  The  earl  of  Crawford  still  pressed  him  to  speak  out  after  so  general 
an  accuKition  t no  doubt,  be  would  inform  the  king  in  private  who  these  persons  were : and 
since  he  had  already  gone  so  far  in  public,  he  thought  he  ought  to  go  farther.  The  earl  of 
Middleton  was  in  some  confusion ; for  he  did  not  expect  to  be  thus  attacked : so  to  get  off  he 
named  the  opposition  that  the  earl  of  Twecdalo  hod  made  to  the  sentence  passed  on  Oiithry, 
nut  without  making  indecent  reflections  on  it,  as  if  his  prosecution  had  flowed  from  the  king's 
resentments  of  his  behaviour  to  himself:  and  so  he  turned  the  matter,  that  the  earl  of 
Twcedale’s  reflection,  which  was  thought  indeed  pointed  against  himself,  should  seem  as  meant 
against  the  king.  ’The  carl  of  Crawford  upon  this  said,  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  ought  to 
have  excepted  to  the  words  when  they  were  first  spoken ; and  no  doubt  the  parliament  would 
have  done  the  king  justice : but  it  was  never  thought  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  speech  in 
parliament,  to  bring  men  into  question  afterwards  for  words  spoken  in  any  debate,  when  they 
were  not  challenged  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken.  The  earl  of  Middleton  excused  himself ; 
he  said  the  thing  was  passed  before  he  made  due  reflections  on  it ; and  so  asked  pardon  for 
that  omission.  The  earl  of  Crawford  was  glad  he  himself  had  escaped,  and  was  silent  as  to 
the  earl  of  Tweedale’s  concern ; so,  nobody  offering  to  excuse  him,  an  order  was  presently 
sent  down  for  committing  him  to  prison,  and  for  examining  him  upon  the  words  he  hod 
spoken,  and  on  his  meaning  in  them.  That  was  not  a time  in  which  men  durst  pretend  to 
privilege,  or  the  freedom  of  debate : so  he  did  not  insist  on  it ; but  sent  up  such  an  account 
of  his  words,  and  such  an  explanation  of  them,  as  fully  satisfied  the  king.  So  after  the 
imprisonment  of  some  weeks  he  was  set  at  liberty.  But  this  raised  a great  outcry  ^^nst  tho 
earl  of  Middleton,  as  a thing  that  was  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  destructive  of 
the  liberty  of  parliament.  It  lay  the  more  open  to  censure,  because  the  carl  of  Middleton 
had  accepted  of  a great  entertainment  from  the  earl  of  Tweedale  after  Outhry’s  business  was 
over : and  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hospitality,  to  have  such  a design  in  his  heart 
against  a man  in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  treated ; all  the  excuse  be  made  for  it  was,  that 
ho  never  intended  it ; but  that  the  carl  of  Crawford  had  pressed  him  so  hard  upon  the  com- 
plaint he  ha<l  made  in  general,  that  he  had  no  way  of  getting  out  of  it  without  naming 
some  particulars ; and  ho  had  no  other  ready  tlien  at  hand. 

Another  difference  of  greater  moment  fell  in  between  him  and  the  carl  of  Crawford.  Tlie 
earl  of  Middleton  was  now  raising  the  guards,  that  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  excise  granted 
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by  tlie  parliament.  So  he  moved,  that  the  excise  miglit  be  raised  by  collectors  named  by 
himself  as  general,  that  so  ho  might  not  depend  on  the  treasury  for  the  pay  of  the  forces.  The 
earl  of  Crawford  opposed  this  with  great  advantage,  since  all  revenues  given  the  king  did  by 
the  course  of  law  come  into  the  treasury.  Scotland  was  not  in  a condition  to  maintain  two 
treasurers:  and,  as  to  what  was  said,  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  pay  of  the  army  well 
ascertained  and  ever  ready,  otherwise  it  would  become  a grievance  to  the  kingdom,  he  said, 
the  king  was  master,  and  what  orders  soeVer  he  thought  At  to  send  to  the  treasury,  they  should 
be  most  punctually  obeyed.  But  the  earl  of  Middleton  knew  there  would  be  a great  over* 
plus  of  the  excise  beyond  the  pay  of  the  troops : and  he  reckoned,  that,  if  the  collection  was 
put  in  his  hands,  he  would  easily  get  a grant  of  the  overplus  at  the  years  end.  The  earl 
of  Crawford  said,  no  such  thing  was  ever  pretended  to  by  any  general,  unless  by  such  as  set 
lip  to  be  independent,  and  who  hoped  by  that  means  to  make  themselves  the  masters  of  the 
army.  So  ho  carried  the  point,  which  was  thought  a victory.  And  the  earl  of  Middleton 
was  much  blamed  for  putting  his  interest  at  court  on  such  an  issue,  where  the  pretension  was 
so  unusual  and  so  unreasonable. 

The  next  point  was  concerning  lord  Argylc's  estate.  The  king  was  inclined  to  restore  the 
lord  Lorn ; though  much  pains  was  taken  to  persuade  him,  that  all  the  zeal  he  had  expressed 
in  liis  service  was  only  an  artifice  between  his  father  and  him  to  preserve  the  family  in  all 
adventures : it  was  said,  that  had  been  an  ordinary  practice  in  Scotland  for  father  and  son  to 
put  themselves  in  difPi  rent  sides.  The  marquis  of  Argylc  had  taken  very  extraordinary 
methods  to  raise  his  own  family  to  such  a superiority  in  the  Highlands,  that  he  was  a sort  of 
a king  among  them.  The  marquis  of  Huntley  had  married  his  sister : and  during  their  friend* 
ship  Argyle  was  bound  with  him  fur  some  of  his  debts.  After  that,  the  marquis  of  Huntley, 
as  he  neglected  his  affairs,  so  he  engaged  in  the  king’s  side,  by  which  Argyle  saw  he  must  be 
undone.  So  he  preUmded,  that  he  only  intended  to  secure  himself,  when  ho  bought  in  prior 
mortgage*  and  debts,  which,  as  was  believed,  were  compounded  at  very  low  rates.  Tlie  friends 
uf  the  marquis  of  Huntley's  family  pressed  the  king  hard  to  give  his  heirs  the  confiscation 
of  that  part  of  Argyle's  estate,  in  which  the  marquis  of  Huntley’s  debts,  and  all  the  pre- 
U'nsion  on  his  estate  were  comprehended.  And  it  was  given  to  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  now 
duke  of  Gordon,  then  a young  child  : but  no  care  was  taken  to  breed  him  a protestant.  'The 
marquis  of  Montrose,  and  all  others  whoso  estates  had  been  ruined  under  Argyle’s  couduct, 
expected  likewise  reparation  out  of  his  estate ; which  was  a very  great  one,  but  in  no  way 
able  to  satisfy  all  those  demands.  And  it  was  believed  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  himself 
hoped  to  have  carried  away  the  main  bulk  of  it ; so  that  Loth  the  lord  Lorn  and  he  concurred, 
though  with  different  views,  to  put  a stop  to  all  the  pretensions  made  upon  it. 

The  point  of  the  greatest  importance  then  under  consideration  was,  whether  episcopacy 
should  be  restored  in  Scotland,  or  not.  The  earl  of  Middleton  assured  the  king,  it  was 
desired  by  the  greater  and  honester  part  of  the  nation.  One  synod  had  as  good  as  pi'titiom'd 
for  it : and  many  others  wished  for  it,  though  the  share  they  had  in  the  late  w*ars  made  them 
think  it  was  not  fit  or  decent  for  them  to  move  for  it.  Sharp  assured  the  king,  that  none  but 
the  protestors,  of  whom  ho  had  a very  bod  o])inion,  w^rc  against  it ; and  that  of  the  rcsolu* 
tinners  there  would  nut  be  found  twenty  that  would  oppose  it.  All  those  who  were  for 
making  the  change  agreed,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  now,  in  the  first  heat  of  joy  after  the 
restoration,  and  before  the  act  of  indemnity  pass('d.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  all  his 
friends  on  the  other  hand  assured  the  king,  that  the  national  prejudice  against  it  was  still  very 
strong,  that  those  who  seemed  zt'aluiis  for  it  ran  into  it  only  as  a method  to  procure  favour, 
but  that  those  wdio  were  against  it  would  be  found  stiff  and  eager  in  their  opposition  to  it ; 
that  by  setting  it  up  the  king  would  1(^  the  affections  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  supporting 
it  would  grow  a heavy  load  on  his  government.  Tlie  earl  of  Lauderdale  turned  all  this,  that 
looked  like  a zeal  for  presbytery,  to  a dexterous  insinuating  himself  into  the  king’s  confidence  ; 
os  one  that  designed  nothing  but  liis  gn'atnesn  and  his  having  Scotland  sure  to  him,  in  order  to 
the  executing  of  any  design  lie  might  afterwards  be  engaged  in.  The  king  went  very  coldly 
into  the  design.  Ho  said,  he  rememliercd  well  the  aversion  that  he  himself  had  observed 
in  that  nation  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  a superiority  in  the  church.  But  to  that  the  earl 
of  Middlctou  and  Shaq>  answered,  by  assuring  him  that  the  insolencies  committed  by  the 
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prcsbytcrians  while  they  governed,  and  the  ten  years'  nauqiation  that  had  followed,  had  made 
euch  a change  in  people’a  tem])er8,  that  they  were  much  altered  since  he  had  been  among 
them.  Tlie  king  naturally  hated  presbytery  : and  having  called  a new  ]>r.rliament  in 
England,  that  did  with  great  zeal  espouse  the  interests  of  tlie  church  of  England,  and  were 
now  beginning  to  complain  of  the  evacuating  the  garrisons  held  by  the  army  in  that  kingdom, 
he  gave  way,  though  with  a visible  reluctancy,  to  the  change  of  the  church  government  in 
Scotland.  TIic  aversion  he  seemed  to  express  waA  imputed  to  his  own  indiflTercncc  as  to  all 
those  matters,  and  to  his  unwillingness  to  involve  his  government  in  new  trouble.  But  the 
view  of  tilings  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  given  him  was  the  true  root  of  all  that  coldness. 
Tlie  carl  of  Clarendon  set  it  on  with  great  zeal.  And  so  did  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; who  said, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  if  presbytery 
continued  in  Scotland  ; since  the  northern  counties,  which  were  the  best  stocked  of  any  they 
hud,  as  they  were  originally  from  Scotland,  so  they  would  still  follow  the  way  of  that  nation. 
Upon  all  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  thing  was  proposed  in  a Scotch  council  at  Whitehall. 
Tlie  earl  of  Crawford  declared  himself  against  it : but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  duke  Hamilton, 
and  sir  Robert  Murray,  were  only  for  delaying  the  making  any  such  change,  till  the  king 
should  be  better  satisfied  concerning  the  inclinations  of  the  nation.  The  result  of  the  debate 
(all  the  rest  who  were  present  being  earnest  for  the  change)  was,  that  a letter  was  written  to 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  intimating  the  king’s  intentions  for  setting  up  episcopacy,  and 
demanding  their  advice  upon  it.  The  earl  of  Glencaim  ordered  the  letter  to  be  read,  haring 
taken  care  that  such  persons  sliould  be  present  who  he  knew  would  speak  warmly  for  it,  that 
so  others,  who  might  intend  to  oppose  it,  might  be  frightened  from  doing  it.  None  spoke 
against  it  but  the  earl  of  Kincairdinc.  He  proposed,  that  some  certain  methods  might  be 
taken,  by  which  they  might  be  well  informed,  and  so  be  able  to  inform  the  king,  of  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  bi-forc  they  offered  an  advice,  that  might  have  such  effects  as  might 
very  much  perplex,  if  not  disorder,  all  their  affairs.  Some  smart  repartees  passed  between 
the  earl  of  Qloncaim  and  him.  lliis  was  all  the  opposition  that  was  made  at  that  hoard  So 
a letter  was  written  to  the  king  from  thence,  encouraging  him  to  go  on,  and  assuring  him, 
that  the  change  he  intended  to  make  would  give  a genend  satisfaction  to  the  main  body  of 
the  nation. 

Upon  that  the  thing  was  resolved  on.  It  remained  after  this  only  to  consider  the  proper 
methods  of  doing  it,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  it.  Sheldon  and  the  English 
bishops  had  an  aversion  to  all  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  covenant ; so  they  were  for  seek- 
ing out  all  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  had  bei‘n  driven  out  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  and  preferring  them.  Tliere  was  but  one  of  the  old  bishops  left  alive,  Sydserfe,  who 
had  been  bishop  of  Galloway.  He  had  come  up  to  I^ndon,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should 
he  advanced  to  the  Frimacy  of  Scotland.  It  is  tnie,  he  had  of  late  done  some  very  irregular 
things : when  the  act  of  uniformity  required  all  men  who  held  any  benefices  in  England  to 
be  episcopally  ordained,  he,  who  by  observing  the  ill  effects  of  their  former  violence  was 
become  very  moderate,  with  others  of  the  Scotch  clergy  that  gathered  about  him,  did  set 
up  a very  indefensible  practice  of  ordaining  all  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  came  to  him, 
and  that  without  demanding  cither  oaths  or  subscriptions  of  them.  Some  believed,  that  this 
was  done  by  him,  only  to  subsist  on  the  fees  that  arose  from  the  letters  of  orders  so  granted ; 
for  he  was  very  poor.  Tliis  did  so  disgust  the  English  bishops  at  him  and  his  company,  that 
they  took  no  care  of  him  or  them.  Yet  they  were  much  against  a set  of  presbyterian  bishops. 
They  believed  they  could  have  no  credit,  and  that  they  would  have  no  zeal.  This  touched 
Sharp  to  the  quick  : so  he  laid  the  matter  before,  the  earl  of  Claix'ndon.  He  said,  these  old 
episcopal  men  by  their  long  absence  out  of  Scotland  knew  nothing  of  the  present  generation  • 
and  by  the  ill  usage  they  had  met  with  they  were  so  irritaU'd,  that  they  would  run  matters 
quickly  to  great  extremities.  And,  if  there  was  a faction  among  the  bishops,  some  valuing  them- 
selves  upon  their  constant  steadiness,  and  looking  witli  an  ill  eye  on  those  who  had  born 
carried  away  with  the  stmarn,  this  would  divide  and  distract  their  counsels ; whereas  a si't  of 
men  of  moderate  principles  would  be  more  uniform  in  their  pniceedings.  This  ])revailed  with 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  saw  the  king  so  remiss  in  that  matter,  that  he  n'sulvcd  to  keep 
things  in  as  great  temper  as  was  possible.  And  he,  not  doubting  but  that  Sharp  would 
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pursue  tliat  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  so  zealons  and  hot,  and  carry  things  with  great  modera* 
tion,  persuaded  the  bishops  of  England  to  leave  the  management  of  that  matter  wholly  to 
him.  And  Sharp,  being  assured  of  that  at  which  he  had  long  aimed,  laid  aside  his  mask  ; 
and  owmed,  that  he  was  to  be  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  He  said  to  some,  from  whom  I 
had  it,  that  when  he  saw  that  the  king  was  resolved  on  the  change,  and  that  some  hot  men 
were  like  to  be  advanced,  whose  violence  would  ruin  the  country,  he  had  submitted  to  that 
post  on  design  to  modenite  matters,  and  to  cover  some  good  men  from  a storm  that  might 
otherwrise  break  upon  them.  So  deeply  did  he  still  dissemble  : for  now  ho  talked  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  love  and  moderation. 

Sydserfe  was  removed  to  be  bUhop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  best  revenues  of  any  of  the 
bishoprics  in  Scotland  : but  it  had  been  almost  in  all  times  a sinecure.  He  lived  little  more 
than  a year  after  his  translation.  He  had  died  in  more  esteem,  if  he  had  died  a year  before 
it.  But  Sharp  was  ordered  to  find  out  proper  men  for  filling  up  the  other  secs.  That  care 
was  left  entirely  to  him.  The  choice  was  generally  very  bad. 

Two  men  were  brought  up  to  be  consecrated  in  England,  Fairfoul,  designed  for  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  and  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  lord  Bclhaven,  for  Galloway.  The  former  of  these 
was  a pleasant  and  facetious  man,  insinuating  and  crafty : but  be  was  a better  physician  than 
a divine.  His  life  w as  scarce  free  from  scandal : and  he  was  eminent  in  nothing  that  belonged 
to  his  owm  function.  He  had  not  only  sworn  the  covenant,  but  bad  persuaded  others  to  do  it. 
And  when  one  objtN^icd  to  him,  that  it  went  against  his  conscience,  he  answered,  there  were 
some  very  good  medicines  that  could  not  be  eliewed,  but  were  to  be  swallow'ed  dow*n  ; and 
since  it  was  plain  that  a man  could  not  live  in  Scotland  unless  he  sware  it,  therefore  it  must 
be  swallowed  down  without  any  farther  examination.  Whatever  the  matter  was,  soon  ofter 
the  consecration  his  parts  sunk  so  fast,  that  in  a few  months  he,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life 
long  for  one  of  the  cunningest  men  in  Scotland,  became  almost  a changeling;  upon  which  it 
may  be  easily  collected  what  commentaries  the  presbyterians  would  make.  Sharp  lamenU'd 
this  to  me,  as  one  of  their  great  misfortunes.  He  said  it  began  to  appear  in  less  than  a month 
after  he  came  to  London.  Hamilton  w*as  a good-natured  man,  but  weak.  He  was  always 
believed  episcopal.  Yet  he  had  so  far  complied  in  the  time  of  the  covenant,  that  he 
affected  a peculiar  expression  of  his  counterfeit  zeal  for  their  cause,  to  secure  himself  from 
suspicion : when  he  gave  the  sacrament,  he  excommunicat'd  all  that  were  not  true  to  the 
covenant,  using  a fonn  in  the  Old  Testament  of  shaking  out  the  lap  of  his  gown ; saying,  so 
did  he  cast  out  of  the  church  and  communion  all  that  dealt  falsely  in  the  covenant. 

With  these  there  was  a fourth  man  found  out,  who  was  then  at  London  at  his  return  from 
the  Bath,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health  : and  on  him  I will  enlarge  more  copiously.  He 
was  the  son  of  Doctor  Leighton,  who  had  in  archbishop  Laud’s  time  written  “ Zion's  Pka 
against  the  Prelates  ; ” for  which  ho  was  condemned  in  the  star-chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut 
and  his  nose  slit.  lie  was  a man  of  a violent  and  ungovemod  heat.  He  sent  his  cldc's!  son 
Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who  was  accounted  a saint  from  hisyouCh  up.  He  had  great 
quickness  of  parts,  a lively  apprehension,  with  a charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  1 knew  in  any  man.  He  was  n 
master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theological  learning,  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  ]>088essed 
with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine  things  that  I ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no 
regard  to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a per- 
petual fast.  He  had  a contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He  seemed  to  have  the 
lowest  thonghts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all  other  persona  should  think  as  meanly 
of  him  as  he  did  himself : ho  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach,  like  a man  that  took 
pleasure  in  it.  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  beat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a great  variety  of 
accidents,  and  in  a course  of  twenty-two  years’  intimate  conversation  with  liim,  I never  ul>served 
the  least  sign  of  passion,  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought  himselfinto  so  composed  a 
gravity,  that  I never  saw  him  laugh,and  but  seldom  smile.  And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a constant 
recollection,  that  I do  not  remember  that  ever  I heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  'Plierc  was  a visible 
t(‘Ddcncy  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with  to  serious  reflc'Ctions. 
He  teemed  to  be  in  a perpetual  meditation.  And,  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
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ascf'tica1>  yet  lie  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  temper  that  generally  possesses  men  of  that 
sort.  lie  was  the  fnM*«t  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of  im]>osing  his  o^n 
methods  on  them  possible.  So  that  he  did  not  so  much  os  recommend  them  to  others.  He 
said  there  was  a diversity  of  tempers  ; and  every  man  was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn 
it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of  the  way  and  surprising, 
yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he  had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the  heathens  as  w'cll  as  Christians,  that  I have 
ever  knoMm  any  man  master  of : and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest  manner  possible.  lie  had 
been  bred  up  >vith  the  greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  tlie  church  of 
England.  From  Scotland  his  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  France,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came  afterwards  and  mdtled  in  Scotland,  and  had 
presbyterian  ordination.  But  he  quickly  broke  throngh  the  prejudices  of  his  education.  Hit 
preaching  had  a sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of 
his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a very  sensible  emotion  : I am  sure 
I never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine : but  there  was  a majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that 
left  so  deep  an  impression,  that  I cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I heard  him  preach  thirty 
years  ago.  And  yet  with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a preacher,  that 
while  he  had  a cure  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others : and  when  ho  was  a bishop  he  chose 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice  beforehand  : he  had  indeed  a very 
low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a great  crowd.  He  soon  came  to  see  into  the  follies 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  to  dislike  their  covenant ; particularly  the  imposing  it,  and  their 
fury  against  all  who  difftTcd  from  them.  He  found  they  were  not  capable  of  largo  thoughts : 
theirs  were  narrow,  as  their  tempers  were  sour.  So  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them.  He 
scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his 
own  parish  at  Nowbottle,  near  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he  made  to  them 
was,  that  he  preached  up  a more  exact  rule  of  life  than  scorned  to  them  consistent  with  human 
nature  r but  his  own  practice  did  even  outshine  his  doctrine. 

In  the  year  ho  declared  himself  for  the  engagement  for  the  king;  but  the  earl  of 

Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parish,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  persuaded  the 
violent  men  not  to  meddle  witli  him,  though  he  gave  occasion  to  great  exception ; for  when 
some  of  his  pariah,  who  had  been  in  the  engagement,  wore  ordered  to  make  public  professioo 
of  their  n pentance  for  it,  he  told  them,  they  had  been  in  an  expedition,  in  which,  he 
believed,  they  had  neglected  their  duty  to  God,  and  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and  violenee, 
of  dnmkenness  and  other  immoralities,  and  he  chaiged  them  to  repent  of  these  very  seriously, 
without  meddling  with  the  quarrel  or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  He  entered  into  a great 
corn*8pondenee  with  many  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  with  my  own  father  in  particular,  and 
did  wholly  separate  himself  from  the  presbyterians.  At  last  he  left  them,  and  withdrew 
from  his  cure,  for  he  could  not  do  the  things  imposed  on  him  any  longer;  and  yet  lie  hated 
all  contention  so  much,  that  he  chose  rather  to  leave  them  in  a silent  manner,  than  to  engage 
in  any  disputes  with  them  : but  he  had  generally  the  reputation  of  a saint,  and  of  something 
above  human  nature  in  him.  So  the  mastership  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh  falling  vacant 
some  time  after,  and  it  l>eing  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  accept  of  it, 
bt'cansc  in  it  he  was  wholly  separated  from  all  church  matters.  He  continued  ten  years  in 
that  post,  and  was  a great  blessing  in  it;  for  he  talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or 
distinction,  that  it  had  great  effect  on  many  of  them.  He  preached  often  to  them  ; and  if 
crowds  broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would  have  gone  on  in  his  sermon  in  Latin, 
with  a purity  and  life  that  charmed  all  who  understood  it.  Thus  he  had  lived  al>ove  twenty 
years  in  iScotland,  in  the  highest  reputation  that  any  man  in  ray  time  ever  had  in  that  kingdom. 

He  had  a brother  well  known  at  court,  sir  Elisha,  who  was  very  like  him  in  face  and  in 
the  vivacity  of  his  parts,  but  the  most  unlike  him  in  all  other  things  that  can  be  imagined ; 
for,  though  he  loved  to  talk  of  great  sublimities  in  religion,  yet  he  was  a ver)’  immoral  man. 
He  was  a papist  of  a form  of  his  own,  but  he  had  changed  his  religion  to  raise  himself  at 
court;  for  he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Y'ork,  and  was  very  intimate  with 
the  lord  Aubigny,  a brother  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  changed  his  religion,  and 
w*as  a priest,  and  had  probably  been  a cardinal  if  he  had  lived  a little  longer.  He  maintained 
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■n  outward  decency,  and  bad  more  learning  and  better  notions  than  men  of  quality  who 
enter  into  orders  in  that  church  generally  have.  Yet  he  was  a Tcry  vicious  man ; and  that 
perhaps  made  him  the  more  considered  by  the  king,  who  loved  and  trusted  him  to  a high 
degree.  No  man  had  more  credit  with  the  king,  for  ho  was  in  the  secret  os  to  his  religion, 
and  was  more  trusted  with  the  whole  design,  that  was  then  managed  in  order  to  establish  it, 
tlian  any  man  whatsoever.  Sir  Elisha  brought  his  brother  and  him  acquainted ; for  Leigh- 
ton loved  to  know  men  in  all  the  varieties  of  religion. 

In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excursions,  and  came  oft  to  London,  where  he  obeerved  all 
the  eminent  men  in  Cromweirs  court,  and  in  the  several  parties  then  about  the  city  of 
London.  But  ho  told  me,  ho  could  never  sec  any  thing  among  them  that  pleased  him. 
They  were  men  of  unquiet  and  meddling  tempers,  and  their  discourses  and  sermons  were 
dry  and  unsavoury,  full  of  airy  cant,  or  of  bombast  swellings.  Sometimes  be  went  over  to 
Flanders,  to  see  what  he  could  find  in  the  several  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome.  There  he 
found  some  of  Jansenius’s  followers,  who  seemed  to  he  men  of  extraordinary  tempers,  and 
stndii'd  to  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages,  on 
wliich  all  his  thoughts  were  much  set.  He  thought  controversies  had  been  too  much  insisted 
on,  and  had  been  carried  too  far.  His  brother,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  tho  raising  him- 
self at  court,  fancied  that  his  being  made  a bishop  might  render  himself  more  considerable. 
So  he  possessed  the  lord  Aubigny  with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  made  the  king  appre- 
hend, that  a man  of  his  piety  and  liis  notions  (and  his  not  being  married  was  not  forgotten) 
might  contribute  to  carry  on  their  design.  He  fancied  such  a monastic  man,  who  had  a 
great  stn'tch  of  thought,  and  so  many  other  eminent  qualities,  would  be  a mean  at  least  to 
prepare  tho  nation  for  popery,  if  he  did  not  directly  come  over  to  them  ; for  his  brother  did 
not  stick  to  say,  ho  was  sure  that  lay  at  root  with  him.  So  the  king  named  him  of  his  own 
proper  motion,  which  gave  all  those  that  began  to  suspect  the  king  himself  great  jealousies 
of  him.  Leighton  was  averse  to  this  promotion,  as  much  as  was  possible.  His  brother  had 
great  power  over  him,  for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices  from  him,  and  to  make  before  him 
a show  of  piety.  Ho  seemed  to  be  a papist  rather  in  name  and  show  than  in  reality,  of 
which  I will  set  down  one  instance  that  was  then  much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  church  of 
England  loved  to  magnify  the  sacrament  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  affirming  the  real 
presence,  only  blaming  the  church  of  Rome  for  defining  the  manner  of  it ; saying,  Christ  was 
present  in  a most  inconceivable  manner.  Tliis  was  so  much  tlic  mode,  that  the  king  and  all 
the  court  w'cnt  into  it.  So  the  king,  upon  some  raillery  about  transubstantiation,  asked  sir 
Elisha  if  he  believed  it.  He  answered,  he  could  not  well  tell,  but  he  was  sure  the  church  of 
England  believed  it.  And  when  the  king  seemed  amaxed  at  that,  he  replied,  do  not  you 
believe  that  Clirist  is  present  in  a most  inconceivable  manner?  Wliich  the  king  granted. 
Then,  said  he,  that  is  just  transubstantiation,  the  most  inconceivable  thing  that  was  ever  yrt 
invented.  When  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a bishopric,  he  chose  Dunblane,  a small 
diocese  as  well  as  a little  revenue : but  the  deanery'  of  the  chapel  royal  was  annexed  to  that 
see ; so  he  was  vrilling  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might  set  up  the  common  prayer  in  the 
king’s  chapel,  for  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders  were  given.  TTie  English  clergy  were  well 
pleased  with  him,  finding  him  both  more  learned,  and  more  thoroughly  theirs  in  the  other 
points  of  uniformity,  than  the  rest  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  whom  they  could  not  much  value. 
And  though  Sheldon  did  not  much  like  his  great  strictness,  in  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
imitate  him,  yet  ho  thought  such  a roan  os  he  was  might  give  credit  to  episcopacy,  in  its 
first  introduction  to  a nation  much  prejudiced  against  it.  Sharp  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  all  this.  He  neither  liked  his  strictness  of  life,  nor  his  notions.  He  believed  they  would 
not  take  tho  same  methods,  and  fancied  he  might  he  much  obscured  by  him  ; for  he  saw  he 
Would  he  well  supported.  He  saw  the  earl  of  I^iuderdale  began  to  magnify  him.  And  so 
Sharp  did  all  bo  could  to  discourage  him,  but  vrithout  any  efifect,  for  he  hod  no  regard  to 
him.  I bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that  man,  that  I do  for  any 
person,  and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  winch  happened  the  year  after  this,  and  iny 
long  and  intimate  conversiition  with  him,  that  continued  to  his  death,  for  twenty-three  years, 
among  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  life,  and  fur  which  I know  I must  give  an  account  to 
God  in  the  great  day  in  a most  particular  manner ; and  yet,  though  I know  this  account  of 
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his  promotion  may  seem  a blemish  upon  him,  1 would  not  conceal  it,  being  resolved  to  write 
of  all  persona  and  things  with  all  possible  candour.  1 bad  the  relation  of  it  from  himstlf, 
and  more  particularly  from  his  brother.  But  what  ho(>es  soever  the  papists  had  of  him  at 
tliis  time,  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  and  had  therefore 
talked  of  some  points  of  popery  with  the  freedom  of  an  aWracted  and  speculative  man,  yet 
he  expressed  another  sense  of  the  matter  when  he  came  to  see  it  was  really  intended  to  be 
brought  in  among  us.  He  then  spoke  of  popery  in  the  complex  at  much  another  rate  ; and 
he  seemed  to  have  more  zeal  against  it,  than  I thought  w*as  in  his  nature  with  relation  to 
any  points  in  controversy ; for  his  abstraction  ma<lc  him  seem  cold  in  all  those  mature. 
But  he  gave  all  who  conversed  with  him  a very  different  view  of  popery,  when  he  saw  we 
were  really  in  danger  of  coming  under  the  power  of  a religion,  that  had,  os  he  used  to  say, 
much  of  the  wisdom  that  was  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  but  had  nothing  in  it  of  the 
wisdom  that  was  from  above,  and  was  pure  and  peaceable.  He  did  indeed  think  the 
corruptions  and  cruelties  of  popery  were  such  gross  and  odious  things,  that  nothing  could 
have  maintained  that  church  under  those  just  and  visible  prejudices,  but  the  several  ordon 
among  them,  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them  maintained  a face  of  piety  and  devotion.  He 
also  thought  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was,  that  more  of  those  houses, 
and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mixtures,  wu 
not  preserved ; so  that  the  proWstant  churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat 
for  men  of  mortified  tempers.  I have  dwelt  long  upon  this  man’s  character,  but  it  was  so 
singular,  that  it  seemed  to  deserve  it : and  I was  so  singularly  blessed  by  knowing  him  u 
I did,  that  I am  sure  he  descrveil  it  of  me  that  I should  give  so  full  a view  of  him,  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  world. 

When  the  time  fixed  for  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland  came  on,  the  English 
bishops  finding  that  Sliarp  and  Leigliton  had  not  episcopal  ordination,  as  priests  and  deacons, 
the  other  two  having  beim  ordained  hy  bishops  before  the  wars,  they  stood  upon  it,  that  they 
must  be  ordained,  first  deacons  and  then  priests.  Sharp  was  very  uneasy  at  this,  and  irnu’in- 
bered  them  of  what  had  happened  when  king  James  had  set  up  episcopacy.  Bishop  Andrews 
moved  at  that  time  the  ordaining  them,  as  was  now  proposed  ; but  that  was  overruled  by 
king  James,  who  thought  it  went  too  far  towards  the  unchurching  of  all  those  who  had  no 
bishops  among  them.  But  the  late  war,  and  the  disputes  during  that  time,  had  raised  these 
controversies  higher,  and  brought  men  to  stricter  notions,  and  to  maintain  them  w*ith  more 
fierceness.  Tlie  English  bishops  did  also  say,  that  by  the  late  act  of  unifonnity  that  matter 
was  more  positively  settled  than  it  had  U^en  before ; so  that  they  could  not  legally  conse- 
crate any,  but  those  who  were,  according  to  that  constitution,  made  first  priests  and  deacons. 
Tlicy  also  made  this  difference  between  the  present  time  and  king  James’s  ; for  then  the  Scots 
were  only  in  an  imp<‘rfi'ct  state,  having  never  had  bishops  among  them  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ; so  in  such  a staU>  of  things,  in  which  they  had  been  under  a real  necessity,  it  was 
reasonable  to  allow  of  their  orders,  how  defective  soever : but  that  of  late  they  had  been  in 
a state  of  schism,  had  revolted  from  their  bishops,  and  had  thrown  off  that  order ; so  that 
orders  given  in  such  a wilful  opposition  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  primitive  church  was 
a thing  of  another  nature.  They  were  positive  in  the  point,  and  would  not  dispense  with  it. 
Sharp  stuck  more  at  it  than  could  have  been  ex]>cctcd  from  a man  that  had  swallowed  down 
greater  matters.  Leighton  did  not  stand  much  upon  it : he  did  not  think  orders  given 
without  bishops  were  null  and  void,  lie  thought  the  forms  of  government  were  not  settled 
by  such  positive  laws  as  were  unalterable,  but  only  by  apostolical  practices,  which,  as  he 
thought,  authorised  episcopacy  as  the  best  form : yet  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  the 
being  of  a church.  But  he  tliought  that  every  church  might  make  such  rules  of  ordination 
as  they  pleased,  and  that  they  might  re-ordain  all  that  came  to  them  from  any  other  church, 
and  that  the  rc-ordaining  a priest  ordained  in  another  church  imported  no  more  but  tliat  they 
received  him  into  orders  according  to  their  rules,  and  did  nut  infer  the  annulling  the  orders 
he  ha«l  fonuerly  received.  Tliesc  two  were  upon  this  privately  ordained  deacons  and  i>rit‘8to ; 
and  then  all  the  four  were  consecrated  publicly  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster.  Leighton  told 
me,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  feasting  and  jollity  of  that  day  ; it  had  not  such  an  appear- 
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ance  of  seriousness  or  piety  as  became  the  new-modelling  of  a church.  When  that  was  over, 
he  made  some  attempts  to  work  up  Sharp  to  the  two  di'signs  which  possessed  him  most : 
the  one  was,  to  try  what  could  be  done  towards  the  uniting  the  prosbyterians  and  them.  lie 
offered  Usher's  reduction,  as  the  plan  upon  which  they  ought  to  form  their  schemes  *.  The 
other  was,  to  try  how  they  could  raise  men  to  a truer  and  higher  sense  of  piety,  and  bring 
tho  worship  of  that  church  out  of  their  extempore  methods  into  more  order  ; and  so  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a more  regular  way  of  worship,  which  he  thought  was  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  a form  of  government.  But  he  was  amazed  when  he  ob9er>’ed  that  Sharp  had 
neither  formed  any  scheme,  nor  seemed  so  much  as  willing  to  talk  of  any.  He  reckoned 
they  would  be  established  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  so  would  be  legally  pos- 
ses^ of  their  bishoprics ; and  then  every  bishop  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  to  get  all 
once  to  submit  to  his  authority : and  when  that  point  was  carried,  they  might  proceed 
to  other  things,  as  should  be  found  expedient ; hut  he  did  not  care  to  lay  down  any 
scheme.  Fairfoul,  when  he  talked  to  him,  had  always  a merry  tale  ready  at  hand  to  divert 
him ; so  that  ho  avoided  all  serious  discourse,  and  indeed  did  not  seem  capable  of  any.  By 
these  means  Leighton  quickly  lost  all  heart  and  hope,  and  said  ofWn  to  me  upon  it,  that 
in  the  whole  progress  of  that  affair  there  appeared  such  cross  characters  of  an  angry  provi- 
dence, that,  how  fully  soever  ho  was  satisfied  in  his  owm  mind  as  to  episcopacy  itself,  yet 
it  seemed  that  God  was  against  them,  and  that  they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that 
should  build  up  his  church ; so  that  the  struggling  about  it  seemed  to  him  like  a fighting 
against  God.  lie  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  proceeded  with  so  much  dissimulation, 
and  the  rest  of  the  order  were  so  mean  and  so  selfish,  and  the  carl  of  Middleton,  with 
the  other  secular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  so  openly  impious  and  vicious,  that  it  did 
cast  a reproach  on  every  thing  relating  to  religion,  to  see  it  managed  by  such  instru- 
ments. 

All  the  steps  that  were  made  afterwards  were  of  a piece  with  this  melancholy  begin- 
ning. Upon  tho  consecration  of  the  bishops,  the  presbyteries  of  Scotland  that  were  still 
sitting  began  now  to  declare  openly  against  episcopacy,  and  to  prepare  protestations,  or  other 
acts  or  instruments,  against  them.  Some  were  talking  of  entering  into  new  engagements 
against  the  submitting  to  them ; so  Sharp  moved,  that,  since  the  king  had  set  up  episco- 
pacy, a proclamation  might  be  issued  nut,  forbidding  clergymen  to  meet  together  in  any 
presbytery,  or  other  judicatory,  till  tho  bishops  should  settle  a method  of  proceeding  in 
them.  Upon  the  setting  out  tins  proclamation,  a general  ol>edicnco  was  given  to  it ; only 
the  ministers,  to  keep  up  a show  of  acting  on  an  ecclesiastic  authority,  met  once  and  entered 
into  their  books  a protestation  against  the  proclamation,  as  an  invasion  on  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  to  which  they  declared  they  gave  obedience  only  for  a time,  and  for  pe«oce 
sake.  Sharp  procured  this  without  any  advice,  and  it  proved  very  fatal ; for  when  king 
James  brought  in  tho  bishops  before,  they  had  still  suffered  the  inferior  Judicatories  to  con- 
tinue bitting,  till  the  bishops  came,  and  eat  down  among  them : some  of  them  protested 
indeed  against  that ; yet  they  sat  on  ever  after : and  so  the  whole  church  hod  a face  of 
unity,  while  all  sat  together  in  the  same  judicatories,  though  upon  different  principles. 
Tlic  old  presbyterians  said,  they  sat  still  os  in  a court  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
and  state : and  though  they  looked  on  the  bishops  sitting  among  them,  and  assuming  a 
negative  vote,  as  an  usurpation,  yet,  they  said,  it  did  nut  infer  a nullity  on  the  court : 
whereas  now,  by  this  silencing  these  courts,  the  case  was  much  altered : for  if  they  had 
continued  sitting,  and  the  bishops  had  come  among  them,  they  would  have  said,  it  was  like 


* The  propotltion  of  archbiihop  Uiher  to  effect  a union 
between  (be  cpiacopal  church  and  the  preabjrterian  waa 
brought  forward  by  that  learned  and  pioua  prelate  in 
1641  and  1648.  He  luggeatcd  (here  ahonld  be  aufTragani 
•ppoinied,  equalling  in  number  (he  rural  deanerica,  who 
iboiild  hold  moiiibly  arnoda  of  all  the  reetora  or  inciim- 
benta  within  their  diatriett : that  dioceaan  aynoda  abould 
nect  once  or  twice  annually,  eunaiating  of  the  aiiffragana 
and  reetora,  or  a aclect  camber  of  them,  preaided  over  b^ 


the  biahop,  or  auperintendent ; and  that  there  abould  be 
piovincial  aynoda  crery  third  year,  conaiating  of  all  the 
bialiupa,  auffragana,  and  other  elected  clergy,  of  which  the 
primate  of  the  prorinre  abould  bo  moderator.  Chat  lea 
the  Firat,and  (he  prrabvterian  clergy,  though  neither  were 
perfectly  aatiafied.  mutually  gave  way,  and  aaeentcd  to  the 
plan ; but  the  parliament  would  not  conaent  to  any  arrange 
ment  (hat  did  not  aecure  the  entire  abolition  of  epiacopacy. 
— Pair'a  Life  of  Uaber.— Baiier’a  Life,  by  himaclf. 
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the  bearing  with  an  usurpation,  when  there  was  no  remedy : and  what  protestations  soerer 
they  might  have  made,  or  what  opposition  soever  they  might  have  given  the  bishops,  that 
would  Imve  been  kept  within  their  own  walls,  but  would  not  have  broken  out  into  such  a 
distraction  as  the  nation  was  cast  into  upon  this : all  the  opposition  that  might  have  been 
made  would  have  died  with  those  few  that  were  disposed  to  make  it;  and,  upon  due  care 
to  hll  the  vacant  places  with  worthy  and  well-affected  men,  the  nation  might  have  been 
brought  off  from  their  prejudices.  But  these  courts  being  now  once  broken,  and  brought 
togi'thcr  afterw'ards  by  a sort  of  connivance,  without  any  legal  authority,  only  as  the 
bishop’s  assistants  and  officials,  to  give  him  adnee,  and  to  act  in  his  name,  they  pretended 
they  could  not  sit  in  them  any  more,  unless  they  should  change  their  principles  and  become 
thoroughly  episcopal,  which  was  too  great  a turn  to  I>e  soon  brought  about.  So  fatally  did 
Sharp  precipitate  matters.  He  affected  to  have  the  reins  of  the  church  wholly  put  into  his 
hands.  The  carl  of  l^udcrdale  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  commit  errors ; since  the  worse 
things  were  managed,  his  advices  would  be  thereby  the  more  justified.  And  the  earl  of 
Middleton  and  his  party  took  no  care  of  any  business,  being  almost  perpetually  drunk ; 
by  which  they  enme  in  a great  measure  to  lose  the  king.  For  though,  upon  a frolic,  the 
king,  with  a few  in  whose  company  he  took  pleasure,  would  sometimes  run  into  excess; 
yet  he  did  it  seldom,  and  had  a very  bad  opinion  of  all  that  got  into  the  habit  and  love  fA 
dninkenni'ss. 

The  bishops  came  down  to  Scotland  soon  after  their  consecration,  all  in  one  coach. 
Leighton  told  mo  he  believed  they  w’ere  weary  of  him,  for  ho  was  very  weary  of  them ; 
but  he,  finding  they  intended  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh  with  some  pomp,  left  them  at 
Morpeth,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  a few  days  before  them.  He  hated  all  the  appearances  of 
vanity.  He  would  not  have  the  title  of  lord  given  him  by  his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  when 
others  forced  it  on  him.  In  this  I always  thought  him  too  stiff : it  provoked  the  other 
bishops,  and  looked  like  singularity  and  affectation,  and  furnished  those  that  were  prejudiced 
against  him  with  a specious  appearance  to  represent  Iiiin  as  a man  of  odd  notions  and  prac- 
tices. The  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  nobility  and  privy  councillors  then  at  Edinburgh, 
went  out,  together  with  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  bishops  in,  as  in  triumph. 
I looked  on  : and  though  I was  thoroughly  episcopal,  yet  I thought  there  was  somewhat  in 
the  pomp  of  that  entry,  that  did  not  look  like  the  humility  that  became  their  function: 
soon  after  their  arrival,  six  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  but  not  ordained  priests  and 
deacons.  The  see  of  Edinburgh  was  for  some  time  kept  vacant.  Sharp  hoped  that  Douglas 
might  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it ; but  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  it ; so  the  earl 
of  Middleton  forced  upon  Sharp  one  Wishart.  who  had  been  the  marquis  of  Montrose’s 
chaplain,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  used  with  so  much  cruelty  in  the  gaol  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  it  seemed  but  justice  to  advance  a man  in  that  place,  where  he  had  suffered 
so  much  *. 

The  session  of  parliament  came  on  in  April,  1662 ; where  the  first  thing  that  was  proposed 
by  the  earl  of  Middleton  was,  that  since  the  act  rescissory  had  annulled  all  the  parliaments 
after  that  held  in  the  year  1633,  the  former  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were  now  again  in 
force,  the  king  had  restored  that  function  which  had  been  so  long  glorious  in  the  church,  and 
for  which  his  blessed  father  bad  suffered  so  much : and  though  the  bishops  had  a right  to 
come  and  take  their  place  in  parliament,  yet  it  was  a piece  of  respect  to  send  some  of  every 
state  to  invite  them  to  come,  and  sit  among  them.  This  was  agreed  to : so  upon  the  message 


* Dr.  George  Wiahart  was  bom  in  East  Ixufaian. 
He  gmihialcH  at  Kdinburgli,  and,  after  ordinalinnt  was 
a|»pointed  to  the  ministrj-  of  North  Leith.  He  was  ejected 
from  this  preferment  in  16.3B,  for  refiiMog  to  take  tbo 
cownnnt,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  IfoU,  or 

rilesi  ceil  of  the  Tolbooili  prison  at  Blinburgh.  His  con- 
finement was  long  and  distressing ; hot  floally  obtaining  )iis 
liberty,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Montroee,  and  obtained  the 
cbapluincT  of  a tegimeot.  He  wrote  the  adventures  oi 
that  gallant  but  unfortunate  nobleman,  as  has  been  meo. 
tioued  at  p.  35,  and  narrowly  caeaped  sharing  bis  fiste>. 


Subsequently  lie  was  cliaplain  to  the  sister  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  At  the  Restoration  he 
obtained  the  incumbency  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and 
in  June  1662  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kdinburgh,  as  it 
mentioned  in  the  text.  He  died  in  1671.  Clarendon 
styles  him  the  “ learned  and  pious.”  Wood  lavi  he  was 
a most  religious  man,  and  very  charitable.  Lnforgrtfiil 
of  his  sufTerings  whilst  in  goal,  he  always  sent  the  first 
dish  of  his  dinner  to  the  prisoners.»Wood's  Fasti  Oxon, 
H.  142— -Clsrendon's  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  Ui.  223— Kciili'i 
History  of  the  Scotch  Bishops. 
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the  bishops  came  and  took  their  places.  Lcigliton  went  not  with  them,  os  indeed  lie  never 
came  to  parliament  but  when  there  was  something  before  them  that  related  to  religion,  or  to 
the  church 

The  first  act  that  passed  in  this  session  was  for  restoring  episcopacy,  and  settling  the 
government  of  the  church  in  their  hands.  Sharp  had  the  framing  of  this  act,  as  Primrose 
told  mo.  The  whole  government  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  the  several  dioceses  was 
declared  to  be  lodged  in  the  bishops,  which  they  were  to  exercise  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  such  of  their  clergy  as  were  of  knowm  loyalty  and  prudence : all  men  that  held 
any  benefice  in  the  church  were  required  to  own  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  as  now  by  law  established.  This  was  plainly  the  setting  episcopacy  on  another 
bottom  than  it  had  been  ever  on  in  Scotland  before  this  time ; for  the  whole  body  of  the 
presbyterians  did  formerly  maintain  such  a share  In  the  administration,  that  the  bishops  had 
never  pretended  to  any  more,  than  to  be  their  settled  presidents,  with  a negative  voice  upon 
them.  But  now  it  was  said,  that  the  whole  power  was  lodged  simply  in  the  bishop,  who 
was  only  bound  to  carry  along  with  him  in  the  administration  so  many  presbyters  as  he 
thought  fit  to  single  out,  as  his  advisers  and  assistants,  which  was  the  taking  all  power  out 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy : church  judicatories  were  now  made  only  the  bishop’s  assistants  ; 
and  the  few  of  the  clergy  that  must  assist  being  to  be  picked  out  by  him,  that  was  only  a 
matter  of  shew  ; nor  had  they  any  authority  lodged  with  them,  all  that  boing  vested  only  in 
the  bishop  : nor  did  it  escape  censure,  that  among  the  qualifications  of  those  presbyters  that 
were  to  be  the  bishop’s  advisers  and  assistants,  loyalty  and  prudence  were  only  named  ; and 
that  piety  and  learning  were  forgotten,  which  must  always  be  reckoned  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  the  clergy.  As  to  the  obligation  to  own  and  submit  to  the  government  thus  esta- 
blished by  law,  they  said,  it  was  hard  to  submit  to  so  high  an  authority  as  was  now  lodged 
with  the  bishops ; but  to  require  them  to  own  it  seemed  to  import  an  antecedent  approving, 
or  at  least  a subsequent  justifying  of  such  an  authority,  which  carried  the  matter  far  beyond 
a bare  obedience,  even  to  an  imposing  upon  conscience.  These  were  not  only  the  exceptions 
made  by  the  presbyterians,  but  by  the  episcopal  men  themselves,  who  had  never  carried  the 
argument  farther  in  Scotland,  than  for  a precedency,  with  some  authority  in  ordination,  and 
a negative  in  matters  of  jurisdiction.  Tliey  thought  the  body  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  bishops,  and  that,  wnthout  the  consent  of  the  majority,  they  ought  not  to  be 
legally  empowered  to  act  in  so  imperious  a manner  as  was  warranted  by  this  act.  Many  of 
them  would  never  subscribe  to  this  form  of  owning  and  submitting : and  the  more  prudent 
bishops  did  not  impose  it  on  their  clergy.  The  wliole  frame  of  the  act  was  liable  to  great 
censure.  It  was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece  of  madness,  that,  when  a government  was 
brought  in  upon  a nation  so  averse  to  it,  the  first  step  should  carry  their  power  so  high. 
All  the  bishops,  except  Sharp,  disowned  their  having  any  share  in  the  penning  this  act, 
which,  indeed,  was  passed  in  haste,  without  due  consideration.  Nor  did  any  of  the  bishops, 
no,  not  Sharp  himself,  ever  carry  their  authority  so  high  as  by  the  act  they  were  warranted 
to  do.  But  all  the  enemies  to  episcopacy  had  this  act  ever  in  their  mouths,  to  excuse  their 
not  submitting  to  it ; and  said,  it  asserted  a greater  stretch  of  authority  in  bishops,  than 
they  themselves  thought  fit  to  assume. 

Soon  after  that  act  passed,  some  of  the  presbyterian  preachers  were  summoned  to  answer 
before  the  parliament  for  some  reflections  made  in  their  sermons  against  episcopacy : but 
nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  for  their  words  were  general,  and  capable  of  different  senses.  So 
it  was  resolved,  for  a proof  of  their  loyalty,  to  tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  'That  had  been  enacted  in  the  former  parliament,  and  was  refused  by  none  but 
the  earl  of  Cassilis.  He  desired  that  an  explanation  might  be  made  of  the  supremacy : the 
words  of  the  oath  were  large : and  when  the  oath  was  enacted  in  England,  a clear  explana- 
tion was  given  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  more  copiously  afb'rwards 
in  a discourse  by  archbishop  Usher,  published  by  king  James’s  order.  But  the  parliament 
would  not  satisfy  him  so  far ; and  they  wore  well  pleased  to  see  scniples  raised  about  the 
oath,  that  so  a colour  might  be  put  on  their  severities  against  such  as  should  refuse  it,  as  being 
men  that  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king.  Upon  that  the  earl  of  Cassilis  left  the 
parliament,  and  quitted  all  bis  employments : for  he  was  a man  of  a moat  inflexible  firm- 
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ness.  Many  said  there  was  no  need  of  an  explanation,  since,  how  ainbiguons  soever  the 
words  might  be  in  theuisclves,  yet  that  oatli,  being  brought  to  Scotland  from  England,  ought 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  imposed  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  other 
band,  there  was  just  reason  for  some  men  l>eing  tender  in  so  sacred  a matter  as  an  oath.  Tlie 
carl  of  Cassilis  had  offered  to  take  the  oath,  provided  lie  might  join  his  explanation  to  it. 
The  earl  of  Middleton  was  contented  to  let  him  say  what  he  pleased,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  put  it  in  writing.  The  ministers,  to  whom  it  was  now  tcnderc'd,  offered  to  take  it 
upon  the  same  terms;  and  in  a petition  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  they  offered  their  expla- 
nation. Upon  that  a debate  arose,  whether  an  act  explanatory  of  the  oath  should  be  offered 
to  the  parliament,  or  not.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Leighton  appeared  in  parliament, 
lie  pressed,  it  might  be  done,  with  much  zeal.  He  said,  the  land  mourned  by  reason  of  the 
many  oaths  that  had  been  taken ; the  words  of  this  oath  were  certainly  capable  of  a bad 
sense  ; in  compassion  to  papists,  a limited  sense  had  been  put  on  them  in  England  ; and  he 
tliought  there  should  be  a like  tenderness  showed  to  protestants,  especially  when  the  scruple 
was  just,  and  there  was  an  oath  in  the  case,  in  which  the  matter  ought  certainly  to  be  made 
clear : to  act  otherwise  looked  like  the  laying  snares  for  |>eople,  and  the  making  men  offenders 
fur  a word.  Sharp  took  this  ill  from  him,  and  replied  upon  him  with  great  bitterness  ; and 
said,  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  government  to  make  acta  to  satisfy  the  weak  scruples  of 
peevish  men  : it  ill  became  them,  who  had  impose^d  their  covenant  on  all  people  without 
any  explanation,  and  hod  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  to  expect  such  extraordinary  favours. 
Liughton  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  dune  for  that  very  reason,  that  all  people  might  see 
a difference  between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the  government  now,  and  their  severity  : and 
that  it  ill  became  the  very  same  persons,  who  had  complained  of  that  rigour,  now  to  practise 
it  themselves ; for  thus  it  may  be  said,  the  world  goes  mad  by  turns.  This  was  ill  taken  by 
the  earl  of  )fiddlcton  and  all  his  party:  fur  they  designed  to  keep  the  matter  so,  that  the 
Presbyterians  should  be  poss(>8sed  with  many  scruplos  on  this  head  ; and  that,  when  any  of 
the  party  should  be  brought  before  them,  whom  they  believed  in  fault,  but  had  not  full  proof 
against,  the  oath  should  bo  tendered  os  the  trial  of  their  allegiance,  and  that  on  their  refusing 
it  they  should  censure  them  as  they  thought  fit.  So  the  ministers’  petition  vras  rejected,  and 
they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  as  it  stood  in  the  law,  without  putting  any  sense  upon  it. 
They  refused  to  do  it,  and  were  upon  that  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  as  men  that 
denied  allegiance  to  the  king.  And  by  this  an  engine  was  found  out  to  banish  as  many  as 
they  pleased ; for  the  it'sulution  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  party  to  refuse  it,  unless  with  an 
ex]>]anation.  So  soon  did  men  forget  all  their  former  complaints  of  the  severity  of  imposing 
oaths,  and  began  to  set  on  foot  the  same  practices  now,  when  they  had  it  in  tlieir  power  to 
do  it.  But  how  unbecoming  soever  this  rigour  might  be  in  laymen,  it  was  certainly  much 
more  indecent  when  managed  by  clergymen:  and  the  supremacy  which  was  now  turned 
against  the  presbyti'rians  was,  not  long  after  this,  laid  much  heavier  on  the  bishops  them- 
selves : and  then  they  desired  an  explanation,  as  much  as  the  ])re8bytcrians  did  now,  but 
could  not  obtain  it. 

The  parliament  was  not  satisfied  with  this  oath  : for  they  apprehended  that  many  would 
infer,  that,  since  it  came  from  England,  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  public  and  esta- 
blished sense  of  the  words  that  was  passed  there,  both  in  an  article  of  doctrine  and  in  an  act  of 
parliament.  Therefore  another  oath  was  likewise  taken  from  the  English  pattern,  of  abjuring 
the  covenant — both  the  league  and  the  national  covenant.  It  is  true,  this  was  only  imposed 
on  men  in  the  magistracy,  or  in  public  employments.  By  it  all  the  presbyterians  were  turned 
out;  for  this  oath  was  d('cricd  by  the  ministers  as  little  less  than  open  apostacy  from  God, 
and  a throwing  off  their  baptismal  covenant. 

The  main  business  of  this  sciision  of  parliament,  now  that  episcopacy  was  settled,  and  those 
oaths  were  enacted,  was  the  passing  of  the  act  of  indemnity.  The  earl  of  Middleton 
had  obtained  of  the  king  an  instruction  to  consent  to  the  fining  of  the  chief  offenders,  or  to 
other  punishments  not  extending  to  life.  This  was  intended  to  enrich  him  and  his  party, 
since  all  the  rich  and  great  offenders  would  be  struck  with  the  terror  of  this,  and  choose 
rather  to  make  him  a good  pri^nt,  than  to  bo  fined  on  record,  os  guilty  persons.  Tliis 
m liter  was  debated  at  the  council  in  Whitehall.  The  carls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford 
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argued  ugaiuet  it.  They  said  the  king  had  granted  a full  indemnity  in  England,  out  of 
which  none  were  excepted  but  tl>o  regicides : it  seemed,  therefore,  an  unkind  and  an  unequal 
way  of  proceeding  towards  Scotland,  that  had  merited  eminently  at  the  king's  hands  ever 
since  the  year  1648,  and  suffered  much  for  it,  that  the  one  kingdom  should  not  have  the 
same  measure  of  grace  and  pardon  that  was  granted  in  the  other.  The  earl  of  Middleton 
answered,  that  all  he  desired  was  in  favour  of  the  loyal  party  in  Scotland,  who  were  undone 
by  their  adhering  to  the  king : the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  too  small,  and  too  much 
charged,  to  repair  their  losses ; so  the  king  had  no  other  way  to  be  just  to  them,  but  to 
make  their  enemies  pay  for  their  rebellion.  Some  plausible  limitations  were  offered  to  the 
6nes  to  which  any  should  be  condemnc<l,  as  that  they  should  be  only  for  offences  committed 
since  the  year  16^,  and  that  no  man  should  be  fined  in  above  a year’s  rent  of  his  estate. 
These  were  agreed  to.  So  he  had  an  instruction  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  a power  of 
fining  restrained  to  these  rules.  There  was  one  sir  George  Mackenzie,  since  made  lord 
Tarbot  and  earl  of  Cromarty,  a young  man  of  great  vivacity  of  parts,  but  full  of  ambition, 
and  had  the  art  to  recommend  himself  to  all  sides  and  parties  by  turns,  and  has  made  a 
great  figure  in  that  country  now  above  fifty  years.  He  had  great  notions  of  virtue  and 
religion,  but  they  were  only  notions,  at  least  they  have  not  had  great  effect  on  himself  at  all 
times.  He  became  now  the  earl  of  Middleton’s  chief  favourite  *.  Primrose  was  grown  rich 
and  cautious  ; and  his  maxim  having  always  been,  that,  when  he  apprehended  a change,  he 
ought  to  lay  in  for  it  by  courting  the  side  that  was  depressed,  that  so  in  the  next  turn  lie 
might  secure  friends  to  himself,  he  began  to  think  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  went  too  fast 
to  bold  out  long.  He  had  often  advised  him  to  manage  the  busini'ss  of  restoring  episcopacy 
in  a slow  progress.  He  had  formed  a scheme,  by  which  it  would  have  been  the  work  of 
seven  years  : but  the  carl  of  Middleton’s  lieat,  and  Sharp's  vehemence,  spoiled  all  his  project. 
The  earl  of  Middleton,  after  his  own  disgrace,  said  ofU-n  to  him,  that  his  advices  had  betm 
always  wise  and  faithful ; but  he  thought  princes  were  more  sensible  of  services,  and  more 
apt  to  refiect  on  them,  and  to  reward  them,  than  he  found  they  were. 

When  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  was  over,  the  next  care  was  to  prepare  the  act  of 
indemnity.  Some  proposed  that,  besides  the  power  of  fining,  they  should  move  the  king, 
that  he  would  consent  to  an  instruction,  empowering  them  likewise  to  put  some  under  an 
incapacity  to  hold  any  public  trust.  This  had  never  been  proposed  in  public  ; but  the  earl 
of  Middleton  pretended,  that  many  of  the  best  affected  of  the  parliament  had  proposed  it  in 
private  to  himself.  So  he  sent  the  lord  Tarbot  up  to  the  king  with  two  draughts  of  an  act 
of  indcinnity,  the  one  containing  an  exception  of  some  persons  to  be  fined,  and  the  other 
containing  likewise  a clause  fur  the  incapacitating  of  some,  not  exceeding  twelve,  from  all 
public  trust.  He  was  ordered  to  lay  both  before  the  king  : tlie  one  was  penned  according  to 
the  earl  of  Middleton  s instructions : the  other  was  drawn  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament, 
for  which  he  prayed  an  instruction,  if  the  king  thought  fit  to  approve  of  it.  The  earl  of 
Lauderdale  had  no  apprehension  of  any  design  against  himself  in  the  motion  ; so  he  made 
no  objection  to  it:  and  an  instruction  was  drawn,  empowering  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  pass 
an  act  with  that  clause.  Tarbot  was  then  much  considered  at  court,  as  one  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  men  that  Scotland  had  produced,  and  was  the  better  liked,  because  he  was  looked 
on  as  the  person  that  the  carl  of  Middleton  intended  to  set  up  in  the  earl  of  Lauderdale’s 
room,  who  was  then  so  much  hated,  that  nothing  could  have  preserved  him  but  the  course 
that  was  taken  to  ruin  him.  So  lord  Tarbot  went  back  to  Scotland.  And  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  carl  of  Newburgh  went  down  with  him,  by  whose  wild  and  ungoverned 
extravagancies  the  carl  of  Middleton’s  whole  conduct  fell  under  an  universal  odium  and  so 
much  contempt,  that,  as  his  own  ill  management  forced  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  his  ministr}', 
so  he  could  not  have  served  there  much  longer  with  any  reputation. 


• WhateTcr  n»jr  have  been  ihe  virlue*  or  the  religioua 
sincerity  of  sir  George  Mackenzie,  there  b no  doubt  that 
he  was  a man  of  talent.  At  the  Reatoration  he  waa  made 
a aenator  of  the  college  ofjuatice,  clerk  of  the  privjr  council, 
and  juitice>general.  Jaoiea  (he  Second  rai»^  him  to  the 
peerage  aa  lord  Tarbot ; and  queen  Aune  made  him  tecre- 


tarjr  of  itate  and  earl  of  Cromartv.  Notuithatanding  hii 
official  cmplojrmcnta,  he  found  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  bi«  literary  taate.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works 
on  Scotch  history,  one  relating  to  the  Goarrie  ronspiracr. 
Ac.  He  died  in  1714,  aged  eighty*cigbt. — Oeoeral  Biog. 
Diet. 
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One  instance  of  unusual  severity  was,  that  a letter  of  the  lord  Lom*s  to  the  lord  Duffnt 
was  intercepted,  in  which  he  did  a little  too  plainly,  but  very  truly,  complain  of  the  practices 
of  his  enemies  in  endeavouring  to  possess  the  king  against  him  by  many  lies  ; but  he  said, 
he  had  now  discovered  them,  and  had  d(‘feated  them,  and  had  gained  the  person  upon  whom 
the  chief  among  them  depended.  This  was  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the  earl  of 
Berkshire  had  wrought  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to  oppose  his  restoration  no  more  : and  for 
this  the  earl  of  Berkshire  was  to  have  a thousand  pounds.  This  letter  was  carried  into  the 
parliament,  and  complained  of  as  leasing-making ; since  lord  Lorn  pretended,  he  had  disco- 
vered the  lies  of  his  enemies  to  the  king,  which  was  a sowing  dissension  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  and  the  creating  in  the  king  an  ill  opinion  of  them.  So  the  parliament  desired, 
tlie  king  would  send  him  down  to  be  tried  upon  it.  The  king  thought  the  letter  very  indis- 
creetly written,  but  could  not  see  any  thing  in  it  that  was  criminal.  Yet,  in  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  so  zealous  a parliament,  lord  Lorn  was  sent  down  upon  his  parole  : but 
the  king  wrote  positively  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  not  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  any 
sentence  that  might  pass  upon  him.  Lord  Lorn  u]>on  his  appearance  W'as  mode  a prisoner ; 
and  an  indictment  was  brought  against  him  for  leasing-making.  He  made  no  defence  ; but 
in  a long  speech  he  set  out  the  great  provocation  he  had  been  under,  the  many  libels  tliat 
had  been  printed  against  him  : some  of  these  had  been  put  in  the  king's  own  hands,  to  repre- 
sent him  as  unworthy  of  bis  grace  and  favour : so,  after  all  that  hard  usage,  it  was  no  wonder, 
if  he  had  written  with  some  sharpness : but  he  protested,  he  meant  no  harm  to  any  person  ; 
his  design  being  only  to  preserve  and  save  himself  from  the  malice  and  lies  of  others,  and 
not  to  make  lies  of  any.  In  conclusion,  he  submitted  to  the  justice  of  the  parliament, 
ami  cast  himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  He  was  upon  this  condemned  to  die,  as  guilty  of 
leasing-making : and  the  day  of  his  execution  was  left  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  by  the 
parliament  *. 

I never  knew  any  thing  more  generally  cried  out  on  than  this  was,  unless  H was  the 
second  sentence  ftassed  on  him  twenty  years  after  this,  which  had  more  fatal  cflfects,  and  a 
more  tragical  conclusion.  Ho  was  certainly  boro  to  be  the  must  signal  instance  in  this  age 
of  the  rigour,  or  rather  of  the  mockery,  of  justice.  All  that  was  said  at  this  time  to  excuse 
the  proceeding  was,  that  it  was  certain  his  life  was  in  no  danger.  But  since  that  depended 
on  the  king,  it  did  not  excuse  those  who  passed  so  base  a sentence,  and  left  to  posterity  the 
precedent  of  a parliamentary  judgment,  by  w’hich  any  man  may  be  condemned  for  a letter 
of  common  news.  This  was  not  all  the  fury  with  which  this  matter  was  driven  : for  au 
act  was  passed  against  all  persons  who  should  move  the  king  for  restoring  the  children  of 
those  who  were  attainted  by  parliament ; which  was  an  unheard  of  restraint  on  applications 
to  the  king  for  his  grace  and  mercy.  Tliis  the  earl  of  Middleton  also  passed,  though  he 
had  no  instruction  for  it.  There  was  no  penalty  put  in  the  act,  for  it  was  a maxim  of  the 
pleaders  for  prerogative,  that  the  iixing  a punishment  was  a limitation  on  the  crown : 
whereas  an  act  forbidding  any  thing,  though  without  a penalty,  made  the  offenders  criminal : 
and  in  that  case  they  did  reckon,  that  the  punishment  was  arbitrary,  only  that  it  could  not 
extend  to  life.  A committee  was  next  appointed  for  setting  the  fines : they  proceeded 
without  any  regard  to  the  rules  the  king  had  set  them.  The  most  obnoxions  compounded 
secretly.  No  consideration  was  had  cither  of  men’s  crimes,  or  of  their  estates ; no  proofs 
were  brought ; enquiries  were  not  so  much  as  made  ; bat  as  men  were  delated,  they  were 
marked  down  for  such  a fine ; and  all  was  transacted  in  a secret  committee.  When  tlie  list 


* It  will  elucidate  the  cliarocter  of  ihia  aa.lable  uohl^ 

niftn  to  Kkctch  the  chief  mcideuta  uf  his  life  prerious  to 
this  period.  Archibald  Campbell,  lord  Lora,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Ar^ylc.  whose  unjuitiflable  exe- 
cution wns  mentioned  in  a previous  page,  and  which  event 
his  well  intended  efforts  ocrelciuted  instead  of  preventing. 
When  Charles  the  Second  was  invited  to  Scotland  in  1650, 
to  auuine  iu  crown,  lord  Ijorn  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  king's  font-guards  ; and,  at  bis  own  determined  irqucst, 
liod  bis  commission  from  the  king,  although  all  others 
were  granted  br  the  Scotch  parliament.  Clarendon  aays, 
that  he  was  ver)'  strict  io  watching  the  king  but  this  could 


not  have  proceeded  from  any  disloyal  feeling,  or  wish,  to 
annoy  him  ; fur  in  the  “ History  of  the  King's  Exile,**  ho 
is  acknowledged  to  have  done  all  that  he  could  to  alleviate 
the  rigid  restraint  Imposed  on  hb  majesty  by  the  presby- 
terian  clergy.  He  fought  with  distioguikhed  bravery  at  Dun- 
bar and  Worcester;  and  os  Burnet  mcniiuos,  elsewhere, 
kept  up  a party  in  the  Highlands  for  the  royal  service. 
Cromwell  excepted  him  out  of  his  general  pardon  in  1654, 
— Thurloe’s  State  Papers;  Crawfo^'s  Ijves  of  tl>e  Great 
Officers  of  Scotland  ; .Memoirs  of  Scotch  AfTurs  from  the 
Rcfttoration  to  the  Revolution  ; Woodrow's  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 
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of  the  men  and  uf  their  finue  was  read  in  parliumenL  exceptions  were  made  to  divers,  parti< 
ciilarly  some  who  had  been  under  age  all  the  time  of  transgression,  and  others  abroad  ; but 
to  every  thing  of  tliat  kind  an  answer  was  made,  that  there  would  come  a proper  time  in 
which  evcr>'  man  was  to  be  heard  in  hU  own  defence  ; for  the  meaning  of  setting  the  fino 
was  only  this,  tliat  such  persons  should  have  no  benefit  by  the  act  of  indemnity,  unless  they 
)iaid  the  fine : therefore  every  one  that  could  stand  upon  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the 
benefit  of  the  indemnity,  was  thereby  free  from  the  fine,  which  was  only  his  composition  for 
the  grace  and  pardon  of  the  act.  So  all  passed  in  that  great  hurry. 

The  other  point  concerning  the  incaj>acit7  was  carried  farther  than  was  perhaps  intended 
at  first ; though  the  lord  Tarbot  assured  mo,  he  had  from  the  beginning  designed  it.  It  w’as 
infused  into  all  people,  that  tho  king  was  weary  of  the  earl  of  I^udcrdale,  but  that  he  could 
not  decently  throw  him  off,  and  that,  therefore,  the  parliament  must  help  him  with  a fair 
pretence  for  doing  it.  Yet  others  were  very  apprehensive,  that  the  king  could  not  approve  of 
a parliament's  falling  upon  a minister.  So  lord  T ti  rbot  proposed  two  expedients : the  one  was, 
that  no  person  should  bo  named,  but  that  every  member  should  do  it  by  ballot,  and  should 
bring  twelve  names  in  a paper ; and  that  a sexTet  committee  of  three  of  every  estate  should 
make  the  scrutiny;  and  that  they,  without  making  any  report  to  the  parliament,  should 
put  those  twelve  nanies  on  whom  the  greater  number  fell  in  the  act  of  incapacity,  which 
was  to  be  an  act  apart,  and  not  made  a clause  of  the  act  of  indemnity.  This  was  taken 
from  the  ostracism  in  Athens,  and  seemed  the  best  method  in  an  act  of  oblivion,  in  w'hich 
all  that  was  passed  w’as  to  be  forgotten  : and  no  seeds  of  feuds  would  remain,  when  it  was 
not  so  much  as  knowrn  against  whom  any  one  hod  voted.  The  other  expedient  was,  that  a 
clause  should  be  put  in  the  act,  that  it  should  have  no  force,  and  that  the  names  in  it  should 
never  be  published,  unless  the  king  sliould  approve  of  it.  By  this  means  it  was  ho{K*d,  that, 
if  the  king  should  dislike  the  whole  thing,  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  soften  that,  by  letting  him 
see  how  entirely  the  act  was  in  bis  power.  Emissaries  W'ero  sent  to  every  parliament  moo, 
directing  him  how  to  make  his  list,  that  so  the  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  sir  Robert 
Murray,  might  be  three  of  the  number.  Tins  was  managed  so  carefully,  that  by  a great 
majority  they  were  three  of  the  incapacitated  persons.  The  earl  of  Middleton  passed  the 
act,  though  he  had  no  instruction  about  it  in  this  fonn.  The  matter  was  so  secretly  carried, 
that  it  was  not  let  out  tho  day  before  it  was  done ; for  they  had  reckoned  their  success  in  it 
was  to  depend  on  the  secresy  of  it,  and  in  their  carrying  it  to  the  king,  before  be  should  be 
possessed  against  it  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  or  his  party.  So  they  took  great  care  to  visit 
tho  packet,  and  to  stop  any  that  should  go  to  court  post : and  all  people  were  under  such 
terror,  that  no  coun^o  was  left.  Only  lord  Lorn  sent  one  on  his  own  horsi^  who  w’ns  to  go 
on  in  cross  roads,  till  ho  got  into  Yorkshire ; for  they  had  secured  every  stage  to  Durham. 
By  this  means  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  the  news  tliree  days  before  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  lord  Tarbot  got  to  court.  He  carried  it  presently  to  the  king,  who  could  scarce 
believe  it : but  when  be  saw  by  the  letters  that  it  was  certainly  true,  he  assured  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  that  ho  would  preserve  him,  and  never  suffer  such  a destructive  precedent  to 
pass.  He  said,  he  looked  for  no  better  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  going  to  Scotland,  and, 
bis  being  perpetually  drunk  there.  This  mortified  the  carl  of  Lauderdale ; for  it  looked  like 
the  laying  in  an  excuse  for  the  earl  of  Middleton.  From  the  king,  by  his  orders,  he  went  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  told  all  to  him.  He  was  amazed  at  it ; and  said,  that  certainly 
he  had  some  secret  friend  that  had  got  into  their  confidence,  and  had  persuaded  them  to  do 
as  they  had  done  on  design  to  ruin  them  : but,  growing  more  serious,  be  added,  he  was  sure 
the  king  on  his  own  account  would  tako  care  not  to  suffer  such  a thing  to  pass : otherwise 
no  man  could  serve  him  : if  way  was  given  to  such  a method  of  proceeding,  he  himself 
would  go  out  of  his  dominions  as  fast  as  his  gout  would  suffer  him. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Tarbot  came  to  court.  They  brought 
the  act  of  incapacity  sealed  up,  together  with  a letter  from  tho  parliament,  magnifying  the 
earl  of  Middleton's  services,  and  another  letter  signed  by  ten  of  the  bishops,  setting  forth 
bis  zeal  for  the  church,  and  his  care  of  them  all ; and,  in  particular,  they  set  out  the  design 
be  was  then  on,  of  going  round  some  of  the  worst  affected  counties  to  see  the  clmrch  esta> 
blished  in  them,  as  a work  that  was  highly  meritorious  At  tlic  same  time  he  soot  over  the 
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earl  of  Newburgh  to  Ireland,  to  engage  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  represent  to  the  king  the 
good  effects  that  they  began  to  feel  in  that  kingdom  from  the  e&rl  of  Middletons  adminis- 
tration in  Scotland,  hoping  tlie  king  would  nut  discourage,  much  less  change,  so  faithful  a 
minister.  The  king  received  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Tarbot  very  coldly.  Wh«i 
they  delivered  the  act  of  incapacity  to  him,  he  assured  them,  it  should  never  be  opened  by 
him  ; and  said,  their  last  actings  were  like  madmen,  or  like  men  that  were  perpetually  drunk. 
Lord  Tarbot  said,  all  w’as  yet  entire,  and  in  his  hands ; the  act  being  to  live  or  to  die  as  lie 
pleas^'d.  He  magnified  the  earl  of  Middletons  zeal  in  his  service,  and  the  loyal  affections  of 
his  parliament,  who  had  on  this  occasion  consulted  both  the  king's  safety,  and  his  honour; 
the  incapacity  act  was  only  intended  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  men,  who  had  been 
formerly  bad  instruments,  to  be  so  any  more : and  even  that  was  submitted  by  them  to  the 
king's  judgment.  Tire  king  heard  them  patiently,  and  without  any  farther  discourse  on  the 
subject,  dismissed  them.  So  they  hoped  they  had  mollified  him.  But  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale turned  the  matter  upon  the  earl  of  Middleton  and  lord  Tarbot,  who  had  made  the  king 
believe  that  the  parliament  desired  leave  to  incapacitate  some,  whereas  no  such  desire  had 
ever  been  made  in  parliament : and  then,  after  the  king,  upon  that  misrepresentation,  had 
given  way  to  it,  the  parliament  was  made  to  believe,  that  the  king  desired,  that  some  might 
be  put  under  that  censure  ; so  that  the  abuse  had  been  equally  put  on  both.  Honours  went 
by  ballot  at  Venice;  but  punishments  had  never  gone  so,  since  the  ostracism  at  Athens, 
which  was  the  factious  practice  of  a jealous  commonwealth,  never  to  be  sot  up  as  a prece- 
dent under  a monarchy : even  the  Athenians  were  ashamed  of  it,  when  Aristides,  the  jtutest 
man  among  them,  fell  under  the  censure  ; and  they  laid  it  aside  not  long  after. 

Tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  gave  up  the  thing  as  inexcusable ; but  he  studied  to  preserve 
the  earl  of  Middleton.  The  change  newly  made  in  the  church  of  Scotland  had  been 
managed  by  him  with  zeal  and  success : but  though  it  was  well  begun,  yet  if  these  laws 
were  not  maintained  by  a vigorous  execution,  the  presbyterians,  who  were  quite  dispirited 
by  the  steadiness  of  his  conduct,  would  take  heart  again ; es]>ccially  if  they  saw  the  caH 
of  I^uderdalo  grow  upon  him,  whom  they  looked  on  as  theirs  in  his  heart : so  he  prayed 
the  king  to  forgive  one  single  fault,  that  came  after  so  much  merit.  He  also  sent  advices 
to  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  go  on  in  his  care  of  establishing  the  church,  and  to  get  the 
bishops  to  send  upTopious  accounts  of  all  tliat  ho  had  done.  The  king  ordered  him  to 
come  up,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  affairs  in  Scotland  : but  he  represented  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  seeing  some  of  the  laws  lately  made  put  in  execution ; for  it  was  hoped, 
the  king's  displeasure  would  he  allayed,  and  go  off,  if  some  time  could  be  but  gained. 

One  act  passed  in  the  last  parliament  that  ri'stored  the  rights  of  patronage,  the  taking  away 
of  which  even  presbytery  could  not  carry  till  tho  year  1(341),  in  which  they  had  the  parliament 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Then  the  election  of  ministers  was  put  in  the  church  session  and  the 
lay  ciders  : so  that,  from  that  time  all  that  bad  been  admitted  to  churches  came  in  without  pre- 
sentations. One  clause  in  tho  act  declared  all  these  incumbents  to  be  unlawful  possessors: 
only  it  indemnified  them  for  what  was  past,  and  required  them  before  Michaelmas  to  take  pre- 
sentations from  the  patrons,  who  were  obliged  to  give  them  being  demanded,  and  to  get 
themselvi'S  to  be  instituted  by  the  bishops ; otherwise  their  churches  were  declared  vacant  on 
Michaelmas  day.  This  took  in  all  the  young  and  hot  men : so  the  pre8h)'terians  had  many 
meetings  about  it,  in  which  they  all  resolved  not  to  obey  the  act.  Tliey  reckoned,  the  taking 
institution  from  a bishop  was  such  an  owning  of  his  authority,  that  it  was  a renouncing  of  all 
their  former  principles  : whereas  some  few  that  had  a mind  to  hold  their  benefices,  thought  that 
was  only  a secular  law  that  gave  a legal  right  to  their  tithes  and  benefices,  and  had  no  relation 
to  their  spiritual  concerns  ; and  therefore  they  thought  they  might  submit  to  it,  especially  where 
bishops  were  so  moderate  as  to  impose  no  subscription  upon  them,  as  the  greater  part  were. 
But  the  resolution  taken  by  tho  main  body  of  the  presbyterians  was,  to  pay  no  obedience  to 
any  of  the  acts  made  in  this  session,  and  to  look  on,  and  see  what  the  state  would  do.  The 
earl  of  Middleton  was  naturally  fierce,  and  that  was  heightened  by  the  ill  state  of  bis  affairs  at 
court : so  he  resolved  on  a punctual  execution  of  the  law.  He  and  all  about  him  were  at  this 
time  so  constantly  disordered,  by  high  entertainments  and  other  excesses,  that,  even  in  tlie 
short  intervals  between  their  drunken  bouts,  they  were  not  cool  nor  calm  enough  to  consider 
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vhat  they  were  doing.  lie  had  also  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  party,  that  he  believed  they 
#ould  comply  with  any  thing  rather  than  lose  their  benefices.  And  therefore  he  declared,  lie 
would  execute  the  law  in  its  utmost  rigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  presbyterians 
reckoned,  that  if  great  numbers  were  turned  out  all  at  once,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill 
their  places  on  the  sudden  ; and  that  the  government  would  be  forced  to  take  them  in  again, 
if  there  were  such  a vacancy  made,  that  a great  part  of  the  nation  were  left  destitute,  and 
had  no  divine  service  among  them.  For  that  which  all  the  wiser  of  the  party  apprehended 
most  was,  that  the  bishops  would  go  on  slowly,  and  single  out  some  that  were  more  factious 
upon  particular  provocations,  and  turn  them  out  by  degrees,  as  they  had  men  ready  to  put 
in  their  room ; which  would  have  been  more  insensible,  and  more  excusable,  if  indiscreet 
zealots  had,  as  it  were,  forced  censures  from  them.  Tlie  advice  sent  over  all  the  country,  from 
their  leaders  who  had  settled  measures  in  Edinburgh,  was,  that  they  should  do  and  say 
nothing  that  might  give  a particular  distaste,  but  should  ]o<ik  on,  and  do  their  duty  as  long  as 
they  were  connived  at ; and  that  if  any  proclamation  should  l>e  issued  out,  commanding  them 
to  be  silent,  they  should  all  obey  at  once.  In  these  measures  both  sides  were  deceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations. The  bishops  went  to  their  several  dioceses : and  according  as  the  people  stood 
affected  they  were  well  or  ill  received : and  they  held  their  synods  every  where  in  October. 
In  the  northern  parts  very  few  stood  out,  but  in  the  western  parts  scarce  any  came  to  them. 
The  earl  of  Middleton  went  to  Glasgow  before  Michaelmas.  So  when  the  time  fixed  by  the 
act  was  passed,  and  that  scarce  any  one  in  all  those  counties  had  paid  any  regard  to  it,  he 
called  a meeting  of  the  privy  council,  that  they  might  consider  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 
Duke  Hamilton  told  me,  that  they  wore  all  so  drunk  that  day,  that  they  were  not  capable  of 
considering  any  thing  that  was  laid  l>cforo  them,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  executing 
the  law  without  any  relenting  or  delay.  So  a proclamation  was  issued  out,  requiring  all  who  had 
their  livings  without  presentations,  and  who  had  not  obeyed  the  late  act,  to  give  over  all 
farther  preaching,  or  serving  the  cure,  and  to  withdraw  from  their  parishes  immc<liately  : and 
the  military  men  that  lay  in  the  country  were  ordered  to  pull  them  out  of  their  pulpits,  if 
they  should  presume  to  go  on  in  their  functions.  Tliis  was  opposed  only  by  duke  Hamilton, 
and  sir  James  Lockhart,  father  to  sir  William  Lockhart.  They  repres<'nted,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  the  preachers  in  these  counties  had  come  into  their  churches  since  the  year 
1649  ; that  they  were  very  popular  men,  both  esteemed  and  loved  of  their  people  ; it  would 
be  a great  scandal  if  they  should  be  turned  out,  and  none  l>e  ready  to  put  in  their  plaei.s ; 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a competent  number  of  well  qualified  men,  to  fill  the 
many  vacancies  that  this  proclamation  would  make.  The  earl  of  Middleton  would  hear  of 
nothing,  but  the  immediate  execution  of  the  law.  So  the  proclamation  was  issued  out : and 
upon  it  above  two  hundred  churches  were  shut  up  in  one  day : and  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  were  to  be  turned  out  for  not  obeying,  and  submitting  to  the  bishops*  summons  to 
their  synods.  AU  this  was  done  without  considering  the  consequence  of  it,  or  communicating 
it  to  the  other  bishops.  Sharp  said  to  myself,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ; nor  did  he  imagine, 
that  so  rash  a thing  could  have  been  done,  till  he  saw  it  in  print.  He  was  glad  that  this  was 
done  without  his  having  any  share  in  it : for  by  it  ho  was  furnished  with  somewhat,  in  which 
he  was  no  way  concerned,  upon  which  he  might  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  that  followed.  Yet 
this  was  suitable  enough  to  a maxim  that  ho  and  all  that  sort  of  people  set  up,  that  the 
execution  of  laws  was  that  by  which  all  governments  maintained  their  strength,  as  well  as 
their  honour.  The  earl  of  Middleton  was  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  submission  of  the 
prcsbyU'rians.  He  had  fancied,  that  the  greatest  part  would  have  complied,  and  that  some 
of  the  more  intractable  would  have  done  some  extraordinary  tiling,  to  have  justified  the 
severities  he  would  have  exercised  in  that  case  ; and  was  disappointed  both  ways.  Yet  this 
obedience  of  a party,  so  little  accustomed  to  it,  was  much  magnified  at  court.  It  was  raid, 
that  all  plied  before  him  : they  knew  he  was  steady : so  they  saw  how  necessary  it  was  not 
to  change  the  management,  if  it  was  really  intended  to  preserve  the  church.  Lord  Tarbot 
told  me,  that  the  king  had  expressed  to  himself  the  esteem  he  had  for  Sheldon,  upon  the 
account  of  the  courage  that  he  shewed  in  the  debate  concerning  the  execution  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  at  the  day  prefixed,  which  was  St.  Bartholomew*s : for  some  suggested  the  danger 
that  might  arise,  if  the  act  were  vigorously  executed.  Prom  thence  it  seems  the  earl  of 
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Middleton  concluded,  the  zeal  he  showed  now  would  be  so  acceptable,  that  all  former  errors 
would  be  forgiven,  if  ho  went  through  with  it ; as  indeed  ho  stuck  at  nothing.  Yet  the 
clamour  of  ]>utting  several  counties^  as  it  were,  under  an  interdict,  was  very  great.  So  all 
eudeavours  were  used  to  get  as  many  as  could  be  had  to  fill  those  vacancies.  And  among 
others  I was  much  pressed,  l>oth  by  the  carl  of  Glencaim  and  the  lord  Tarbot,  to  go  into  any 
of  the  vacant  churches  that  I liked.  I was  then  but  nineteen  : yet  there  is  no  law  in  Scot' 
land  limiting  titeage  of  a priest.  And  it  was  upon  this  account  that  I was  let  so  far  Into 
the  sc'CTct  of  all  affairs  : for  they  had  such  an  imagination  of  some  scn'ice  I might  do  them, 
that  they  treated  me  with  a very  particular  freedom  and  confidence.  But  I had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  moderation  so  early,  that,  though  I was  entindy  episcopal,  yet  I would  not 
engage  w ith  a body  of  men,  that  seemed  to  have  the  principles  and  tempers  of  inquisitors  in 
them,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  religion  in  any  of  tlieir  proceedings.  So  I stood  upon  my 
youth,  and  could  not  be  brought  on  to  go  to  the  West ; though  the  carl  of  Glencaim  offered 
to  carry  me  with  him  under  liis  protection. 

There  was  a sort  of  an  invitation  sent  over  the  kingdom,  like  a hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons 
to  accept  of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally  well  endowed,  and  the  par- 
sonage houses  were  well  built,  and  in  good  repair : and  this  drew  many  very  worthless 
persons  thither,  who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion.  They  came 
thither  with  great  prejudices  against  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  WTestle  with.  The 
former  incumbents,  who  were  for  the  most  part  protestors,  were  a grave  sort  of  people. 
Their  spirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers  sour  : but  they  had  an  appearance  that  created 
respect.  Tliey  were  related  to  the  chief  families  in  the  country,  either  by  blood  or  marriage; 
and  had  lived  in  so  decent  a manner,  that  the  gentry  paid  great  respect  to  them.  Tliey  used 
to  visit  their  parishes  much,  and  were  so  full  of  the  scriptures,  and  so  ready  at  extempore 
prayer,  that  from  that  they  grow  to  practise  extempore  sermons : for  the  custom  in  Scotland 
was  after  dinner  or  supper  to  read  a chapter  in  tlie  scripture : and  where  they  happened  to 
come,  if  it  w'as  acceptable,  they  on  the  sudden  expounded  the  chapter.  They  had  brought 
the  people  to  such  a degree  of  knowledge,  that  cottagers  and  servants  would  have  prayed  ex> 
tempore.  I have  often  overheard  them  at  it : and  though  there  was  a largo  mixture  of  odd 
stuff,  yet  I have  been  astonished  to  hear  how  copious  and  ready  they  were  in  it.  The  mini- 
sters generally  brought  them  about  them  on  the  Sunday  nights,  where  the  sermons  were  talked 
over ; and  every  one,  women  as  well  as  men,  were  desired  to  speak  their  sense  and  their 
experience  : and  by  these  moans  they  hod  a comprehension  of  matters  of  religion,  greater 
than  I have  seen  among  people  of  that  sort  any  where.  The  preachers  went  all  in  one 
track,  of  raising  observations  on  points  of  doctrine  out  of  their  text,  and  proving  these  by 
reasons,  and  then  of  applying  those,  and  shewing  the  use  that  was  to  bo  made  of  such  a point 
of  doctrine,  both  for  instruction  and  terror,  for  exhortation  and  comfort,  for  trial  of  them- 
selves upon  it,  and  for  famishing  them  with  proper  directions  and  helps : and  this  was  so 
methodical,  that  the  people  grew  to  follow  a sermon  quite  through  every  branch  of  it.  To 
this  some  added,  the  rcsohnng  of  doubts  concerning  the  state  they  were  in,  or  their  progress, 
or  decay  in  it ; which  they  called  cases  of  conscience : and  these  were  taken  from  what  their 
people  said  to  them  at  any  time,  very  oft  being  under  fits  of  melancholy,  or  vapours,  or 
obstructions,  which,  though  they  flowed  from  natural  causes,  were  looked  on  as  the  work  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  a particular  exercise  to  them ; and  they  fed  this  disease  of  weak  minds 
too  much.  Tlius  they  had  laboured  very  diligently,  though  with  a wrong  method  and  wrong 
notions.  But  as  they  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people,  and  used  to  pray  and  to 
talk  oft  with  them  in  private,  so  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a degree  they  were  loved 
and  reverenced  by  them.  They  kept  scandalous  persons  under  a severe  discipline : for  breach 
of  sabbath,  for  nn  oath,  or  the  least  disorder  in  drunkenn(*ss,  persons  were  cited  before  the 
church  session,  that  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  of  the  parish,  who  with  the 
minister  had  this  care  upon  them,  and  were  solemnly  reproved  for  it;  for  fornication  they 
were  not  only  reproved  before  these;  but  there  wjis  a high  place  in  the  church  called  tlie 
stool  or  pillar  of  rcpc*ntancc,  where  they  sat  at  the  times  of  worship  for  thrive  Lord's  days, 
receiving  admonitions,  and  making  profession  of  repentance  on  ail  tluwo  days ; wliich  some 
did  with  many  tears,  and  sctIous  exhort.- tions  to  all  the  rot,  Uf'  take  w.irning  by  their  tall ; 
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f>r  aliiltory  they  were  to  sit  six  months  in  that  place,  covered  with  sackcloth.  These*  thinjrs 
had  a grave  appearance.  Their  faults  and  defects  were  not  so  conspicuous.  They  had  a very 
scanty  measure  of  learning,  and  a narrow  compass  in  it.  Tliey  were  little  men,  of  a very 
indifferent  size  of  capacity,  and  apt  to  fly  out  into  great  excess  of  passion  and  indiscretion. 
They  were  servile,  and  too  apt  to  fawn  uj>on,  and  flatter  their  admin'rs.  They  were  affected 
in  their  deportment,  and  very  apt  to  censure  all  who  differed  from  them,  and  to  believe 
sad  report  whatsoever  they  heard  to  their  prejudice.  And  they  were  superstitions 
and  haughty.  In  their  sermons  they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the  state  of  the  present  time, 
and  to  preach  against  the  sins  of  princes  and  courts : a topic  that  naturally  makes  men 
popular.  It  has  an  appearance  of  courage  : and  the  people  arc  glad  to  hear  those  sins  insisted 
on,  in  which  they  perceive  they  have  no  sliare,  and  to  believe  that  the  judgments  of  (rod 
come  down  by  the  means  and  procurement  of  other  mens  sins.  But  their  opinions  about 
the  independence  of  the  church  and  clergy  on  the  civil  power,  and  their  readiness  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  tumults  and  wars,  was  that  which  begot  so  ill  an  opinion  of  them  at  this 
time  in  all  men,  that  very  few,  who  were  not  deeply  engaged  with  them  in  these  conceits, 
pitied  them  much  under  all  the  ill  usage  they  now  met  with.  I ho|>e  this  is  no  impertinent 
nor  ungrateful  digression.  It  is  a just  and  true  account  of  these  men  and  those  times,  from 
which  a judicious  reader  will  make  good  inferences.  I will  conclude  this  with  a judicious 
answer  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  them,  Colvil,  who  succeeded  Leighton  in  the  head- 
ship of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  made  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  when  he  pressed  him  in  the 
point  of  defensive  arms,  to  tell  plainly  his  opinion,  whether  they  wore  lawful  or  not.  He 
said,  the  question  bad  been  often  put  to  him,  and  he  had  always  declined  to  answer  it : but 
to  him  he  plainly  said,  he  wished  that  kings  and  their  ministers  would  believe  them  lawTul, 
and  so  govern  as  men  that  expect  to  be  resisted  ; but  he  wished,  that  all  their  subjects  would 
believe  them  to  be  unlawful,  and  so  the  world  would  be  at  quiet  *. 

I do  now  rctnm  to  end  the  account  of  the  state  of  that  country  at  this  time.  The  people 
were  much  troubled,  when  so  many  of  their  ministers  were  turned  out.  Their  ministers  had, 
for  some  months  before  they  were  thus  silenced,  been  infusing  this  into  their  people,  both  in 
public  and  private  ; that  all  that  was  designed,  in  this  change  of  church  government,  was  to 
destroy  the  power  of  godliness,  and  to  give  an  impunity  to  vice ; that  prelacy  was  a tyranny 
in  the  church,  set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  authority 
and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ; and  that  they  intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might 
procure  to  themselves  a great  party  among  the  impious  and  immoral.  The  people  thus  pre- 
possessed, seeing  the  earl  of  31iddleton,  and  all  tlie  train  that  followed  him  through  those 
counties,  running  into  excesses  of  all  sorts,  and  railing  at  the  very  appearance  of  virtue  and 
sobriety,  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  all  that  their  ministers  had  told  them.  What  they 
had  heard  concendng  Sharp’s  betraying  those  that  had  employed  him,  and  the  other  bishops, 
who  had  taken  the  covenant,  and  had  forced  it  on  others,  and  now  preached  against  it,  openly 
owning  that  they  had  in  so  doing  gone  against  the  express  dictate  of  their  own  conscience, 
did  very  much  heighten  all  their  prejudices,  and  fixed  them  so  in  them,  that  it  was  scurct* 
posable  to  conquer  them  afterwards.  All  this  was  out  of  measure  increased  by  the  new 
incumbents,  who  were  put  in  the  places  of  the  ejected  preachers,  and  were  generally  very 
mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects.  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I ever  heard  : they  were 
ignorant  to  a reproach  ; and  many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were  a disgrace  to 
their  orders,  and  the  sacred  functions  ; and  were  indeed  the  dreg  and  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts.  Those  of  them  who  rose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent 
tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  hated,  as  the  others  were  despised.  Tliis  was  the  fatal 
beginning  of  restoring  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  of  which  few  of  the  bishops  seemed  to  have 
any  sense.  Fairfoul,  the  most  concerned,  had  none  at  all : for  he  fell  into  a paralytic  state, 
in  which  he  languished  a year  before  he  died.  I have  thus  opened  the  first  settlement  in 
Scotland : of  which  I myself  obeerved  what  was  visible,  and  understood  the  most  secret 

• TliU  witty  ana  jiwl  reply  wm  made  by  I>r.  Alexander  a*  an  expoaure  of  the  folliea  and  riee*  of  the  period.  He 
Coleil.  He  wrote  lererml  worka  no  longer  in  repute,  died  in  1676.— General  Biog.  Diet, 
except  hie  Scotch  Hudibraa,**  which  ia  worth  peruaing 
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transactions  from  tlioee,  who  had  such  a share  in  thcnif  that  it  was  not  poseihlc  for  thorn  to 
mistake  them : and  I had  no  reason  to  think  they  intended  to  deceive,  or  misinform  u)e. 

I will  in  the  next  place  change  the  climate,  and  give  as  particular  an  account  as  1 can  uf 
the  settlentent  of  England  both  in  cliurch  and  state : which,  though  it  will  be  im]>erfect, 
and  will  in  some  parts  be  immethodical,  yet  I am  well  assured  it  will  be  found  true ; liaving 
picked  it  up  at  several  times,  from  the  carl  of  Lauderdale,  sir  Robert  Murray,  the  carl  of 
Shaftsbury,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  Hollis,  and  sir  liar- 
bottle  Griinstone,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  under  whose  protection  I 
lived  nine  years  when  I was  preacher  at  the  rolls,  he  being  then  master  of  the  rolls.  From 
such  hands  I could  not  be  misled,  when  1 laid  all  together,  and  considered  what  reason  I had 
to  make  allowances  for  the  difiereiit  accounts  that  diversity  of  parties  and  interests  may 
lead  men  to  give,  they  too  easily  believing  some  things,  and  as  easily  rejecting  others,  as  they 
stood  affected. 

After  the  king  came  over,  no  person  in  the  house  of  commons  had  the  courage  to  move 
the  offering  propositions,  for  any  limitation  of  prerogative,  or  the  defining  of  any  doubtful 
points.  All  was  joy  and  rapture.  If  the  king  had  applied  himself  to  business,  and  had 
pursued  those  designs  which  he  studietl  to  retrieve  all  the  ri'st  of  his  reign,  when  it  was  too 
late,  he  had  probably  in  those  first  transports  carried  every  thing  that  ho  would  have  desired, 
either  as  to  revenue  or  power.  But  he  was  so  given  up  to  pleasure,  that  he  devolved  the 
fnauagenient  of  all  his  affairs  on  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ; who,  as  he  had  his  breeding  in  the 
law,  so  he  had  all  along  declared  himself  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  England,  as  well  as  for 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  A domestic  accident  had  happ<'ned  to  him,  which  heightened  hia 
zeal  for  the  former.  He,  when  he  began  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profession,  came  down  to 
see  his  aged  father,  a gentleman  of  Wiltshire  : who  one  day  as  they  were  walking  in  tlie  field 
together,  told  him,  that  men  of  his  profession  did  often  stretch  law  and  prerogative,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  subject,  to  recommend  and  advance  themselves : so  he  charged  him,  if  ever 
he  grew  to  any  eminence  in  his  profession,  that  he  should  never  sacrifice  the  law's  and  liberties 
of  his  country  to  his  own  interests,  or  to  the  will  of  a prince.  He  repeated  this  twice  : and 
immediately  he  fell  into  a fit  of  apoplexy,  of  w'hich  he  died  in  a few  hours.  This  the  earl 
of  Clarendon  told  the  lady  Ranelagh,  who  put  him  often  in  mind  of  it : and  from  her  I had  it. 

He  resolved  not  to  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  what  it  was  before  the  wars,  and  would 
neither  sot  aside  the  petition  of  right,  nor  endeavour  to  raise  the  courts  of  the  star  chamber 
ortho  high  commission  again,  which  could  have  been  easily  done,  if  he  had  set  about  it:  nor 
did  he  think  fit  to  move  for  the  re|>eal  of  the  act  for  trieniiial  parliaments,  till  other  matters 
were  well  settled.  He  b)ok  care  indeed  to  have  all  the  things  that  were  extorted  by  the  long 
parliament  from  king  Charles  the  First  repealed.  And  since  the  dispute  of  the  power  of  the 
militia  was  the  most  important,  and  the  most  insisted  on,  he  was  very  earnest  to  have  that 
clearly  determined  for  the  future.  But  as  to  all  the  acts  relating  to  property,  or  the  just  limi- 
tation of  the  prerogative,  such  os  the  matter  of  the  ship-money,  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  the  habeas  corpus  act,  he  did  not  touch  on  these.  And  as  for  the  standing  revenue, 
1,200,000/.  a year  was  all  that  was  asked  : and  though  it  was  much  more  than  any  of  our 
kings  had  formerly,  yet  it  was  readily  granted.  It  was  believed,  that  if  two  millions  had 
been  asked,  he  could  have  carried  it.  But  he  had  no  mind  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  his  parliament.  Tlic  king  came  afterwards  to  believe  that  he  coult^ 
have  raised  both  his  authority  and  revenue  much  higher,  but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  carry  it 
farther,  or*to  trust  him  too  much.  Whether  all  these  things  could  have  been  got  at  that  time, 
or  not,  is  above  my  conj(‘cturc.  But  this  I know,  that  all  the  earl  of  Clarendon’s  enemies 
after  his  fall  said,  these  things  had  been  easily  obtained,  if  he  had  tsiken  any  pains  in  the 
matter,  but  that  he  himself  had  no  mind  to  it : and  they  infuse<l  this  into  the  king,  so  that 
he  believed  it,  and  hated  him  mortally  on  that  account.  And  in  his  difficulties,  afterwards, 
ho  said  often,  all  those  things  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  been 
true  to  him. 

The  king  had  not  been  many  days  at  Whitehall,  when  one  Venner,  a violent  fifth- 
monarchy  man,  who  thought  it  was  nrit  enough  to  believe  that  Christ  was  to  ri*ign  on  earth, 
and  to  put  the  saints  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  (an  opinion  tliat  they  were  all 
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unspeakably  fond  of,)  but  added  t«  tliis,  that  the  saints  were  to  take  the  kingdom  themselves, 
he  gathered  some  of  the  most  furious  of  the  ])arty  to  a meeting  in  Coleman-street  *.  There 
they  concerted  the  day  and  the  manner  of  their  rising  to  set  Christ  on  his  throne,  as  they 
called  it.  But  withal  they  meant  to  manage  the  government  in  his  name ; and  were  so 
formal,  that  they  had  prepared  standards  and  colours  with  their  devices  on  them,  and  funiished 
with  very  good  arms.  But  when  the  day  came,  there  was  but  a small^  appearance,  not 
exceeding  twenty.  However  they  resolved  to  venture  out  into  the  streets,  and  cry  out,  “No 
king  but  Christ.”  Some  of  them  s(!emcd  persuaded  that  Christ  would  come  down,  and  head 
them.  They  scoured  the  strwts  before  them,  and  made  a great  progress.  Some  were  afraid, 
and  all  were  amazed  at  this  piece  of  extravagance.  Tliey  killed  a great  many,  but  were  at 
last  mastered  by  numbers : and  were  all  either  killed,  or  taken  and  executed.  Upon  this 
some  troops  of  guards  were  raised.  And  there  was  a great  talk  of  a design,  as  soon  as  the 
army  was  disbanded,  to  raise  a force  that  should  be  so  chosen  and  modelled  that  the  king 
might  depend  upon  it ; aud  that  it  should  be  so  considerable,  that  there  might  be  no  reason 
to  apprehend  new  tumults  any  more.  Tlio  earl  of  Southampton  looked  on  a while  : and, 
when  he  saw  how  this  design  seemed  to  be  entertained  and  magnified,  he  entered  into  a rery 
free  expostulation  wnth  the  earl  of  Clarendon  about  it.  He  said,  they  had  felt  the  effects  of 
a military  government,  though  sober  and  religious,  in  Cromwell’s  anny  : he  believed  vicious 
and  dissolute  troops  would  be  much  worse : the  king  would  grow  fond  of  them  : and  they 
would  quickly  become  insolent  and  ungovernable ; and  then  such  men  as  he  was  must  be  only 
instruments  to  serve  their  ends.  He  said,  he  would  not  look  on,  and  see  the  ruin  of  his 
country  begun,  and  be  silent : a white  staff  should  not  bribe  him.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was 
persuaded  he  was  in  the  right,  and  promised  ho  would  divert  the  king  from  any  other  force, 
than  what  might  be  decent  to  make  a shew  with,  and  what  might  serve  to  disperse  unruly 
multitudes.  The  eafl  of  Southampton  said,  if  it  went  no  farther,  he  could  bear  it ; but  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  fix  such  a number,  as  would  please  our  princes,  and  not  give  jealousy. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  persuaded  the  king  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  carry  himself  with 
great  caution,  till  the  old  army  should  be  disbanded : for,  if  an  ill  humour  got  among  them, 
they  knew  both  their  courage  and  their  principles,  which  the  present  times  had  for  a while  a 
little  suppressed  : yet  upon  any  just  jealousy  there  might  be  great  cause  to  fear  new  and  more 
violent  disorders.  By  these  means  the  king  was  so  wrought  on,  that  there  was  no  great  occasion 
given  for  jealousy.  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  but  in  such  a manner,  with  so  much 
respect,  and  so  exact  an  account  of  arrears,  and  such  gratuities,  that  it  looked  rather  to  be  the 
dismissing  them  to  the  next  opportunity,  and  a reserving  them  till  there  should  be  occasion 
for  their  service,  than  a breaking  of  them.  They  were  certainly  the  bravest,  the  best  dis- 
ciplined, and  the  soberest  army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  these  latter  ages  : every  soldier 
was  able  to  do  the  functions  of  an  officer.  The  court  was  in  great  quiet,  when  they  got  rid 
of  such  a burden,  as  lay  on  them  from  the  fear  of  such  a body  of  men.  The  guards,  and  the 
new  troops  that  were  raised,  were  made  up  of  such  of  the  anny  as  Monk  recommended,  and 
answered  for+,  and  with  that  his  great  interest  at  court  came  to  a stand.  He  was  little  con- 
sidered aft«;rwards. 

In  one  thing  the  temper  of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  severe  proceedings  : for, 
though  the  regicides  were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all  expression,  and  the  trials  and  exe- 
cutions of  the  first  that  suffered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds,  and  all  people  seemed  pleased 
with  the  sight,  yet  the  odiousness  of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be  so  much  flattened  by  the 
frequent  executions,  and  by  most  of  those  who  suffered,  dying  with  much  firmness  and  shew 


• Thomas  Vciiner  was  a wine-coopcr  in  afTiiicnt  cir- 
cumstances, having  credit  for  good  sense  and  pictv,  until 
he  bewildered  nimscif  with  the  v.ain  attempt  to  interpret 
tlie  unfulfillctl  prophecies.  He  acquired  the  illusory 
opinions  of  the  fifth  raon.'irrhy  men,  or  inillennarians,  and 
believed  that  all  human  government  was  to  cease,  and  that 
Christ  and  the  saints  were  about  to  commence  a reign  that 
Was  to  endure  for  a thousand  years.  He  considered  Crom- 
well and  Charles  the  second  as  usurpers  upon  this  reign 
To  depose  the  latter  he  embarked  in  the  moil  enterprise, 
mentioned  ia  the  text.  He  was  executed  with  twelve  of 


his  followers  in  the  January  of  1601.  They  blnsphcmously 
affirmed  upon  the  scaffold  that  “ if  they  were  deceived, 
the  Ijord  himself  was  their  deceiver.”  This  delusion  con- 
tinues to  affect  many  minds;  and  bos  shewn  itself  in  many 
fantastic  forms. — Grainger's  Biograpb.  llisU  vi.  10.  Smol- 
let's  Hist,  of  England. 

•f  The  number  of  troops  retained  by  Charles  the  Second 
was  about  5,000.  James  the  Second  increased  the  amount 
to  30,000.  The  present  standing  anny  of  England  is  more 
than  100,000. 
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of  piety,  justifying  all  they  had  done,  not  without  a seeming  joy  for  their  suffering  on  tbai 
account,  that  the  king  was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther,  at  least  not  to  have  the  scene  so 
uear  the  court  as  Ciiaring-cross.  It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  Peters,  a sort  of  an  eiitbu- 
siastical  buffmm  preacher,  though  a very  vicio\is  man,  wholio<l  been  of  great  use  to  Cromwell, 
and  had  boeu  outrageous  in  pressing  the  king's  death  with  the  cruelty  and  rudeness  of  an 
inquisitor,  was  tiie  man  of  them  all  that  was  the  most  sunk  in  his  spirit,  and  could  not  in  any 
sort  hear  his  punisliment.  Ho  had  neither  the  hont'sty  to  repent  of  it,  nor  the  strength  of 
mind  to  suffer  for  it  as  all  the  rest  of  them  did.  lie  was  observed  all  the  while  to  be  drinking 
some  coniial  liquors  to  keep  him  from  fainting*.  Harrison  was  the  first  that  suffered.  He 
was  a fierce  and  bloody  enthusiast.  And  it  was  believed,  that  while  the  army  was  in  doubt, 
whither  it  was  fitter  to  kill  the  king  privately,  or  to  bring  him  to  an  open  trial,  that  he 
offered,  if  a private  way  was  setth'd  on,  to  bo  the  man  that  should  do  it.  So  he  was  b^ua 
with.  But,  however  reasonable  this  might  bo  in  itself,  it  bad  a very  ill  effect,  for  bo  was  a 
man  of  great  heat  and  resolution,  fixed  in  his  principles,  and  so  persuaded  of  them,  that  he 
never  looked  after  any  interests  of  his  own,  but  had  opposed  Cromwell  when  ho  set  up  for 
himself.  He  went  through  all  the  indignities  and  severities  of  his  execution,  in  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  cases  of  treason  was  punctually  observed,  with  a calmness  or  rather  a 
cheerfulness,  that  astonished  the  spectators.  He  spoke  very  positively,  that  wliat  they  had 
done  was  the  work  of  God,  which  ho  was  confident  God  would  own  and  raise  up  again,  how 
much  soever  it  suffered  at  that  time.  Upon  this  a report  was  spread,  and  generally  believed, 
that  he  said,  be  himself  should  rise  again : though  the  party  denied  that,  and  reported  the 
words  as  1 have  set  them  down  t.  C)no  person  escaped,  as  was  reported,  merely  by  his  vices ; 
Henry  Martin,  who  had  been  a most  violent  enemy  to  monarchy.  But  all  that  he  moved 
for,  was  upon  Roman  or  Greek  principles.  He  never  entered  into  matters  of 
religion,  but  on  design  to  laugh  both  at  them  and  all  morality  ; for  he  was  both  an  impious 
and  vicious  man.  And  now  in  his  imprisonment  ho  delivered  himself  up  to  vice  and 


• Mr.  Hugh  Petfw  wms  the  »on  of  a merchant  at 
Fowej  in  Cornwall.  He  took  bU  decree  of  muter  of 
an*  at  Trinitjr  College,  Cambritlge,  in  lfr2*2.  One 
aiiiliori'y  u}*  he  wu  expelled  from  Je»u*’  College  for 
irrrgiilartty.  It  i*  certain  that  at  otm  time  he  wa*  a 
enmediao,  but  left  the  atage  and  took  order*.  He  wu 
ordained  by  Dr.  Mountaine,  bishop  of  London,  and 
lectured  for  *otne  cooaiderable  time  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sepulchre.  Detected  in  intriguing  with  a married  lady, 
be  fled  to  Rotterdam,  and  wa*  aasnriated  with  the  learnt 
Dr.  Aioet  u preacher  there  at  the  Hogliih  cbiirch.  From 
thence  be  went  to  America,  and  resided  there  about  seven 
ye.ir«-  Upon  hi*  return  to  England,  he  wu  a most 
vehement  pariiun  again*!  the  king,  not  only  preaching 
agninat  hi*  authority,  but  hearing  arm*  against  him.  When 
the  king  wuin  London,  Mr.  IVter*  was  Si*  gaoler;  when 
bit  trial  wu  proceeding,  Mr.  Peter*  directed  the  soldier*  to 
clamour  for  justice;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  wa*  out 
of  bis  room  when  the  king  wu  executed,  although  one 
wiioeu  at  hi*  trial  gnre  evidence  to  raise  a suspicion  that 
he  even  auisted  to  execute  the  king.  I>r.  Bumei’*  state- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Peters  at  the  time  of  his  own 
execution,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  incorrect 
authority.  The  narrative  in  the  State  Trials  shews  him 
to  have  died  flrmly  and  resignedly,  although  the  conduct 
of  the  excentionen  and  others  wu  brutal  in  the  extreme. 
He  bent  a piece  of  gold  and  sent  it  to  his  daughter  with  a 
consolatory  message  by  a friend  in  the  crowd  whom  he 
recognised;  ascended  the  ladder  without  diflTjcuIty,  and 
po»<^  ont  of  l.fe  without  any  symptom  of  fear.  This  wu 
on  the  15th  of  October  1550.  The  most  authentic  nar> 
rative  of  his  life  is  in  a work  by  himtclf,  entitled  **  A 

Dying  Father’s  I.Mt  Legacy,  Ac.,  or  Hugh  Peters* 
Advice  to  his  Daughter."  Sec  also  his  Life  by  Harris  and 
by  Dr.  Young;  Price’s  Mystery  and  Memoir  of  his 
Msjeoty's  Happy  Restoration,  Ac.,  and  State  Trials.  U. 
There  are  several  amusing  iliusUalioDt  of  the  pnhmtic 


cant  and  ridieulons  verhiage  of  Mr.  Petera  and  bis  sect, 
in  Grainger’s  Biog,  History,  iii.  343. 

t Major  general  Thomu  Harrison,  according  to  Cl»> 
rendon,  **  wu  the  son  of  a butcher*  near  Nantwicli  ia 
Cheshire,  and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a rlrrk 
under  a lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  part* ; which 
kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language  and 
practice  of  business,  and,  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  tbe  great 
ingenuity  of  the  person,  inclines  young  men  to  more  pride 
than  any  other  kind  of  breeding,  and  disposee  them  to  be 
pragmatical  and  insolent,  though  they  have  tbe  skill  to 
conceal  it  from  their  muiers,  except  they  And  them  (u 
they  are  loo  often)  inclined  to  cherish  iL  When  tbe 
Reik'Uion  first  began,  this  man  quitted  his  master,  (who 
had  relation  to  tbe  king’s  service,  and  discharged  hit  duty 
faithfully),  and  put  himself  into  tbe  parliament  army, 
where,  having  first  obtained  tbe  office  of  comet,  be  got  up 
by  diligence  and  Kihriety,  to  the  state  of  a aptain . without 
any  signal  notice  taken  of  him,  till  the  new  model  of  tbe 
army ; when  Cromwell,  who  possibly  had  notice  of  him 
before,  found  him  of  a spirit  and  disposition  fit  for  hi* 
service,  much  given  to  prayer  and  preaching,  and  other* 
wise  of  an  understanding  fit  to  bo  trusted  in  any 
butiness : to  which  bis  clerkship  contributed  very  much  ; 
and  then  ho  wa*  preferred  very  fast ; so  that  by  the  lime 
the  king  was  brought  to  the  army,  he  had  been  a colonel 
of  horse,  and  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  few,  after  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  in  the  council  of  officers,  and  in  tho 
govemojent  ef  the  agitaton ; and  there  were  few  meu 
with  whom  Cromwell  more  communicated,  or  upon  whom 
he  more  depended  for  the  conduct  of  anything  committed 
to  him.**— Hist,  of  Rebellion.  Hi.  IMO.  An  account  of  his 
trial,  and  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  met  death,  is 
•lated  fully  in  the  second  volume  of  tbe  State  Trials. 


* Other  auttiorities  say  ho  woa  an  opulent  grazier. 
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blasphemy.  It  wa.^  said,  that  this  ht'lpH  him  to  many  frionda,  that  upon  that  very  srnmiit 
be  was  spared  *.  John  Goodwin  and  Milton  did  also  escape  all  censure,  to  the  Bur]>ri8e  ul 
all  people.  Goodwin  had  so  often  not  only  jusiitie<l,  but  ina^iifieil  the  putting  the  kin;;  to 
death,  both  in  his  sermons  and  hooka,  that  few  thought  he  could  Imve  bf^en  eitlier  forgotten 
or  excu8c<l : for  Peters  and  he  were  the  only  preachers  that  spoke  of  it  in  that  strain.  Hut 
Goodwin  had  b(M;n  so  zealous  an  arminiun,  and  had  sown  such  division  among  all  the  sectari(‘s 
upon  these  heads,  that  it  was  said  this  procurc*d  him  friends.  Upon  what  account  soever  it 
was,  he  was  not  cciisuriHl  t.  Milton  had  appeared  so  boldly,  though  with  much  wit,  and 
great  purity  and  elegancy  of  style,  against  ^almasius  and  others,  u]ion  tl>at  argument  of  piit< 
tin?  the  king  to  death,  and  had  discovered  such  violence  against  the  late  king  and  all  tho 
royal  family,  and  against  monarchy,  that  it  was  thought  a strange  omission  if  he  was  forgotten, 
and  an  odd  strain  of  clemency,  if  it  w'os  intended  he  sliotild  bo  forgiven.  He  was  not 
excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity.  And  afterwards  be  came  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
lived  many  years  much  visited  by  all  strangers,  and  much  admired  by  all  at  home  for  the 
poems  he  wrote,  though  he  was  then  blind  ; chiefly  that  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  there  is 
a nobleness  both  of  contrivance  and  exi'cution,  that,  though  he  affected  to  write  in  blank 
verse  without  rhyme,  and  made  many  new  and  rough  wonU,  yet  it  was  e«U*cmed  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  perfect  )>oem  that  ever  was  written  at  leant  in  our  language  *. 

But  as  tlie  sparing  these  pt'rsons  was  much  censured,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  putting 
sir  Henry  Vane  to  death  was  as  much  blamed : for  the  declaration  from  Breda  being  full  fur 
an  indemnity  to  all,  except  the  regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in  that ; since,  though  he 
was  for  changing  tho  government,  and  deposing  the  king,  yet  he  did  not  approve  of  tho 
putting  him  to  death,  nor  of  the  force  put  on  the  parliament,  but  did  for  some  time,  wbilo 
thesi;  things  were  acted,  withdraw  from  the  scene.  This  was  so  represented  by  his  friends, 
that  an  address  w*as  made  by  both  houses  on  his  behalf,  to  which  the  king  gave  a favourablo 
answ'er,  thougli  in  general  words.  So  he  reckoned  that  he  was  safe,  that  being  equivalent 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  though  it  wanted  the  necessary  forms.  Yet  the  great  share  he  had  in 
the  attainder  of  tho  earl  of  Stra6ford,  and  in  tho  whole  turn  of  affairs  to  the  total  change  of 
government,  but  above  all  the  great  opinion  that  was  bad  of  bis  parts  and  capacity  to  embroil 


• Henry  Marten,  or  i«  he  «ra*  titnally  called  Harry 
Martin,  wai  ihe  ton  of  air  Henry  Marten,  and  a native  of 
Oxford.  He  took  bia  degree  of  batchelor  in  arta.  and 
afterwarda  became  a member  of  one  of  the  Inna  of  Conrt ; 
tiavellcd  npon  the  rontinent ; and  upon  hia  return  married 
a r>fh  irife.  N'ntwithatanding  theae  advantagea,  the  prin> 
c.])lea,  or  rather  the  inclinationa  of  Marten  were  too  Sicen- 
tioii*  to  be  quietly  happy.  In  politica  he  waa  an  extra- 
Urgant  republican.  He  told  Clarendon  “that  he  thought 
no  one  man  wise  enough  tn  govern  a nation  and  in  all 
hii  apeechea,  wriiinga.  and  efforts,  he  waa  a conaiatent 
leveller— aiming  at  the  retluctiun  of  all  nnblea  and  gentle- 
men to  one  common  level  of  wealth  and  atation.  In  his 
morals  he  was  as  profligate,  for  in  print  he  advocated  the 
coacnanicy  of  women  ; and  acting  ap  to  hia  opinion  was 
a martyr  for  it,  and  was  the  ratiae  of  his  wife  participating 
in  the  suffering  penalty.  Ho  tal  as  one  of  the  king’s 
j'idgea;  signed  the  warrant  for  the  king’s  exrrution; 
wolfed  at  and  eold  the  insignia  of  royalty;  but  ron- 
*u;eotly  opposed  Cromwell  when  he  was  assuming  the 
(ingle  aupremury.  Many  cirrumsUnecs  conjoined  to 
ure  his  life ; he  pleaded  that  he  had  surrendered,  relying 
upon  the  promises  Id  the  king’s  proclamation  ; ho  bad  been 
tlte  boon  companion  of  many  now  in  authority ; rjid  it  was 
found  that  tho  intrepidity  with  which  the  executed  regi- 
cides hsd  endured  their  exasperated  sufferingn,  won  to 
their  rause  the  poblic  sympathy.  Notwithstanding,  an  act 
of  parluuneot  was  intruduced,  and  even  read  a second 
time  in  the  House  of  Coimnotis  for  his  exmntion,  and 
that  of  eighteen  others,  ami  was  then  reluctantly  dropped. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  this  was  a proceeding,  aUcr  a 
year  had  elapsed,  of  the  parliament  dispracefuUy  drsig- 
tuied  as  the  pensioned.”  His  life  was  kparod  at  the  ex- 


pense of  s forfeiture  of  all  his  property  and  his  liberty. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a close  and  miserable  prisoner  in 
Chepstow  Castle.  He  died  there  suddenly  in  I6h0,  sgvd 
seventy-eight.  One  part  of  the  ruins  of  Chepstow  Casiie 
is  still  known  as  Marten’s  Tower.  He  was  btireii  at 
Chepstow  Church  in  tho  chancel,  but  a late  inrrmbent, 
more  prejudiced  than  discreet  or  charitable,  remove*]  • 
his  monument  into  the  body  of  the  church,  because  this 
recoTvl  of  a rebel  ought  not  to  stand  near  the  aItttr!-~ 
Bloomfield’s  Banks  of  the  Wye,  65. — Wood’s  Athene 
Oxon.  it.  659.— Clircndon’s  Autobiography,  and  Mist,  of 
the  Rebellion — Parliamentary  History — Walker's  History 
of  Independency. 

t John  Oo«>dwin  srai  a fellow  of  Queen’s  College.  Cam- 
bridge. In  IfviS,  he  sros  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  parish, 
Coleman  Street,  from  which  he  sras  ejected  in  1645,  fur 
refusing  to  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  pro- 
miscuously. He  died  in  1665,  aged  seventy-two.  He 
seemed  to  he  so  fiir  from  Agreeing  with  any  sect  entirely, 
that  he  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  “ the  Isbmorl 
of  Coleman  Street— being  a man  by  himself— was  against 
every  man.  and  hwl  every  man  almost  agains;  him.** 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  having  caused  disscniione 
among  the  opponents  «f  Charles  the  Second,  saved  his 
life,  for  in  the  Healing  Parliament  this  plea  was  urged 
in  his  favour.— Woo*rs  Athens  Oxon.  ii.  502,  &c.— 
CaUmy'e  Baxter  and  his  Times. 

J The  life  of  Milton  is  believed  to  hive  been  spared 
through  the  exertions  for  tliat  pur;>(>se  made  hy  sir 
William  T>avcuanl,  the  dramatist,  who  ha*l  hern  indebted 
for  a like  favour  to  Milton  at  the  time  monaichr 
abolished. 
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matters  again,  made  the  court  think  it  nece«4ary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was 
naturaliy  a very  fearful  man  : this  one  who  knew  him  well  told  me,  and  gave  me  eminent 
instances  of  it.  lie  had  a head  as  darkened  in  his  notions  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was  clouded 
with  fear  : for  thougli  he  set  up  a fonn  of  a religion  in  a way  of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted 
rather  in  a withdrawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  particular  opinions  or  forms  ; 
from  which  he  and  his  party  were  called  seekers,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  some  new  and  clearer 
manifestations.  In  these  meetings  he  preached  and  prayed  often  himself,  but  with  so  peculiar 
a darkness,  that  though  I have  sometimes  taken  pains  to  st'C  if  I could  Hnd  out  his  meaning 
in  his  words,  yet  I could  never  reach  it.  And  since  many  others  have  said  the  same,  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  believe  he  hid  somewhat  that  was  a necessary  key  to  the  rest.  Ills  friends 
told  me,  he  leaned  to  Origen  s notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of  all,  both  of  devils  and  the 
damned,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  prc-existence.  When  he  saw  his  death  was  designed,  he  com- 
posed himself  to  it,  with  a resolution  that  surprised  all  who  knew  how  little  of  tliat  was 
natural  to  him.  Some  instances  of  this  were  very  extraordinary,  though  they  cannot  be  men- 
tioned with  decency  *.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  where  a new  and  very  indecent 
practice  was  begun.  It  was  ol)served  that  the  dying  speeches  of  the  regicides  had  left 
impressions  on  the  hearers,  that  were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  government.  So 
strains  of  a peculiar  nature  being  expected  from  him,  to  prevent  tliat,  drummers  were  placed 
under  the  scaffold,  who  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  to  the  public,  upon  a sign  given,  struck 
up  with  their  drums.  This  put  him  in  no  disorder.  lie  desired  they  might  be  stopped,  for 
he  understood  what  was  meant  hy  it.  Then  he  went  through  his  devotions.  And,  as  he  was 
taking  leave  of  those  about  him,  he  hap]H‘ned  to  say  somewhat  with  relation  to  the  times, 
the  drums  struck  up  a second  time  : so  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  so  much  composedneas, 
that  it  was  generally  thought,  the  goveminent  had  1(^  moro  than  it  had  gained  by 
his  death  f . 

The  act  of  indemnity  passed  with  very  ew  exceptions,  at  which  the  cavaliers  were  highly 
dissatisfied,  and  made  great  complaints  of  it.  In  the  disposal  of  offices  and  places,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  gratify  all,  so  there  was  little  regard  had  to  men’s  merits  or  servici-s.  The 
king  was  determined  to  most  of  these  by  the  cabal  that  met  at  Mistress  Palmer’s  lodgings  : 
and  though  the  earl  of  Clarendon  did  often  prevail  with  the  king  to  alter  the  resolutions 


* Tliis  alhulca  to  the  acknowlcdgctl  fact,  that  hie  vife 
bccAUie  pregDAut  hj  him  the  very  before  his  exe- 

rulion.  This  enabled  the  curl  uf  Dorset  to  say  of  him 
very  wittily,  and  severely  if  in  earnest,  that  he  believed 
his  father  Itrgat  him  a/ttr  hia  head  vras  off..— Oxford 
* edition  of  Burnet’s  History. 

t Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  is  confessed  even  hy 
Clarendon  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  natural 
talents,  ready  wit,  and  prompt  powerful  eloquence.  He 
vras  nn  uncomprotui&inz  advocate  of  the  principle,  that  alt 
power  is  delegated  from,  and  fur  the  benefit  of  the  people 
This  w-as  an  un{«rdoiiable  crime  in  the  cstimatiuD  o1  a 
Stuart,  and  was  the  undoubted  cause  of  his  execution. 
Charles  the  Second  alluded  to  it  in  a letter  to  Clarendon, 
and  used  these  words  of  blood — Certainly  he  is  too 
dangerous  a man  to  let  live,  if  wc  can  hnuesily  put  him 
out  of  the  way.’*  He  matrirulated  at  Magdalene  Hall, 
Oxford,  but  at  the  very  outset  declining  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegianre  and  supremacy,  he  studied  as  a private  pupil 
of  the  niASlcr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  undertook 
his  conversion,  but  he  esenped  from  this  annoyance  to 
America,  and  was  chosen  governor  by  the  men  of  New 
England;  but  disagreeing  in  various  ways  with  those 
under  his  rule,  he  returned  home  in  1639,  served  in  por- 
liament,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He  sided  with 
the  pailiament  in  the  contest  with  Charles  the  First;  and 
similarly  opposed  the  two  Cromwells.  In  whatever  station 
he  acted  as  a politician,  he  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
Lave  evinced  the  greatest  sagjcity.  He  was  one  of  the 
nmncil  of  state,  and  for  a time  acted  as  its  president. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  although  excepted  at  the  request  of 
the  parliament  out  of  the  Breda  declaration,  yet  as  he  had 


not  been  one  of  the  king’s  judges,  the  House  of  liords  and 
Commons  afterwards  maintained  that  lie  was  within  the  act 
of  indemnity.  The  chancellor  assured  the  parltoaicm, 
that  althuugb  the  court  considered  him  a very  active,  tni*- 
ehievous  individual,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
rod  over  him,  yet  if  they  petitioned  the  king,  hislife  sho-dd 
be  spored,  even  though  attainted.  Both  bouses  petitioned 
to  that  effect,  consequently  Lis  life  might  be  cousidcicd 
secure.  But  the  next,  or  Pensioned  Parliament  pasfwrd  an 
order  excepting  him  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  ihire 
weeks  ofterwoids  the  attorney  general  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  prosecution.  This  breach  of  faith  needs  no 
comment ; it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  it  was  done  by 
n Stuart,  and  oui  surprise  will  then  cease.  The  account 
of  his  trial,  and  of  his  conduct  at  the  place  of  execution, 
was  a murder  under  a legal  form.  He  beat  his  opponents 
in  argument,  and  is  said  to  have  extorted  from  Mr.  Kel- 
yng,  one  of  the  king’s  romiscl,  the  disgraceful  remsik, 
that  **  though  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him,  the/ 
Knew  what  to  do  with  him.”  His  conduct  and  his  address 
whilst  upon  the  scaffold  were  becomingly  firm  and  exceU 
lent.  When  his  neck  was  upon  the  blork,  he  in  hit  list 
wonis  petitioned  God  to  sustain  him  in  this  last  stru^le  to 
glorify  Him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  Him  and  his 
country  ; wonis  that  may  be  admitted  os  an  attestation  of 
his  sinreritT  in  the  life  that  was  then  ending.— 'State 
Trials,  ii.  459.— Clarendon’s  History  of  the  RcheUion.  i.— 
Wood's  Athenie  Oxon.  ii.  291.— Birch’s  Lives.  Like 
must  other  religious  enthusiasts  he  had  peculiar  notions 
which  were  adopted  by  mao,,  formins  a sect  railed  the 
Vaniftt.  Their  peculiar  tenets  may  be  seen  in  the  various 
tracts  he  published,  and  iu  Calamy’s  Life  of  Baxter. 
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takes  there,  yet  he  was  forced  to  let  a great  deal  go  that  he  did  not  like.  He  would  never 
make  applications  to  Mistre^  Palmer,  nor  let  any  thing  pass  the  seal  in  which  she  was 
named,  as  the  earl  of  Southampton  would  never  sulfer  her  name  to  be  in  the  treasury  books. 
Those  virtuous  ministers  thought  it  Wcaine  them  to  let  the  world  see  that  they  did  not 
comply  witli  the  king  in  his  vices*  : but  whether  the  carl  of  Clarendon  spoke  so  freely  to 


* At  notice  wtt  made  at  p.  61  of  the  prufli^y  ami 
licrnitoiitncw  of  Cbariet  the  Second,  wickednett  that  was 
floricd  in  rather  than  concealed  ; how  naturally  tbit  tended 
to  deprave  the  pnhlie  monla  every  one  :t  a jud^,  beraiite 
all  know  the  mfltirnce  upon  tociely  in  general  of  the 
example  of  ita  higher  clatte*.  All  biitoriant  bear  con» 
Urniing  tettimony  to  Roger  Coke’e  ntaertion,  that  king 
Cliarlet  IrA  the  nation  more  vitiated  and  debauched  in  ita 
mnnnen  than  ever  it  waa  by  any  other  king.**— Oeiection 
of  Court,  dee.  ii.  3*20.  There  were  other  moat  injurtnua 
conte^uencea  anting  from  the  profligacy  of  the  king.  Hia 
mimeroua  ofTtprtng  by  hit  variout  conenbinet  were  made 
the  initnimentt  of  bringing  the  peerage  to  which  they  were 
raited  into  contempt,  and  to  make  the  people  ditguated  at 
the  injiiatico  of  marking  a comnioner'a  baatatdv  with 
infamy,  and  a monarch'a  with  patent  hononra.  It  waa  one 
of  thete  ennobled  children,  the  duke  of  Monmonth,  that 
involved  Kngland  in  a civil  war,  and  brought  the  atain  of 
aoute  of  iu  wonliieat  bl»c»d  n)>on  the  acatfuld. 

Many  of  the  acta  of  Charlet'a  mittretaev  will  be  men. 
tiooed  in  future  pagea  ; therefore  a tli«ht  bii>gniphy,  and  a 
few  anecdotea  relative  to  the  tcven  chief  of  theae  votaiiea 
of  Venut,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  thoto  who  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned. 

)•  Mra.  Palmer,  mentioned  in  the  text,  waa  Barbara 
Villiera,  heireaa  of  William,  Viacount  Grandiaon.  She 
wa*  married  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who  waa  in  vain  creale«l  rmrl 
»f  Cavtiemaine,  in  the  hopo  that  it  would  bribe  liim  to 
consent  to  bis  own  dishonour.  He  separated  from  his 
Ikemioua  wife,  and,  in  open  contempt  of  uiir  nntinnal 
honours  and  of  moral  feeling,  she  was  immediately  created 
Baroness  Nonsuch,  (whkb  title  might  apply  to  her  vicious- 
neu  as  well  as  her  beauty.)  countess  of  Southampton, 
and  diirbesa  of  Cleveland.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth  con- 
firms the  statement  that  the  king  slept  with  Dnrl«ra  Vil> 
lien  the  ftrat  night  after  he  came  to  Loudon.  She  was 
then  pregnant  with  the  child  tiuit  afterwards  was  countess 
of  Sussex.  The  earl  says,  that  though  her  husK-usd 
believed  it  to  be  his  child,  yet  she  was  always  supposed  lo 
be  the  offspring  of  the  old  earl  of  Chesterfield.~_Oxford 
Ed.  of  Barnet's  Hist.  She  had  six  children,  of  which  the 
ring  cousidcred  himself  the  father  C She  died  in  17011*. 

inirnduced  this  lady  to  the  king's  notice  does  not 
a<»pw ; but  he  shewed  his  gratitude  to  God,  and  his  fitness 

* Charles  Kitxroy,  bom  in  1 662 ; created,  when  only 
thirteen  rears  old,  duke  of  Southampton,  and,  after  the 

of  his  mother,  duke  of  Cleveland.  2.  Henry 
FiUroy,  horn  in  1663,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  aa  duke 
of  GnAon.  3.  George  Fitiroy,  bom  in  1665,  and  maife 
duke  of  Norfolk.  4.  Anno  Fitiroy,  bom  in  1661,  and 
married  when  thirteen,  to  Thomae  I^mond,  earl  of  Suesrx. 
5.  Charlotte  Fltxroy,  bom  in  1664,  and  married,  when 
htUe  more  than  twelve,  to  sir  Edward  Henry  liCe,  earl 
^ Lichfield,  6.  Barliara,  born  in  1672,  who  took  the 
*ril  at  Pontolse,  in  Krance..»Rapin*i  Hist,  of  England, 
by  Tiodal,  H.  740. 

s She  had  manied,  some  years  before  this  event, 
Mr.  Robert  Fielding,  known  aa  **  Handsome  Fielding." 
He  treated  her  with  insolence  and  brutality.  She  prose- 
cuted him  for  bigamy,  but  he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Anne. 
His  trial,  which  is  worth  reading,  is  in  print.  He  is  the 
Orlando  of  “ the  Tatlcr.**__Memoin  of  Mrs.  Manley ; 
Grainger’s  Biographical  Hist. 


for  the  post  of  guardian  of  the  laws,  by  beginning  hia 
criminal  imimocy  with  her  the  very  niirht  after  his  reito. 
ration. — Secret  Hist,  uf  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
i.  446. 

It  was  hoped  that,  after  his  marriage  lo  the  prinerse  of 
Portugal  in  1662,  ho  would  bcconio  lees  iufaiuatcd  in 
this  attachment;  but  the  infiiience  of  the  diirhess  waa 
observed  rather  to  increase  lhart  diminish  after  that  event- 

Tlje  queen  was  predetermined  never  to  receive  her  rival 
in  the  king's  aiA'ciions  at  court;  but  Charles,  having 
fonne«l  a contrary  resolve,  hul  the  iniuUing  cruelly  to 
lead  her  into  the  queen's  chamber  a day  or  two  after  her 
arrival  at  Hamptomenurt.  Her  majesty,  though  youthful, 
succeeded  in  restraining  the  just  expressions  of  her  indig- 
nation, and  received  ber  with  the  courtesy  she  bad  shewn 
to  the  others  of  the  nobility  who  were  presented  ; but,  as 
soon  as  she  sat  down,  nature  broke  from  restraint,  blood 
gushed  from  her  nose,  and,  though  relieved  bv  this  and  a 
fitMxl  of  tears,  she  fainted,  and  tho  court  immediately 
broke  up.  Instead  of  iub<luing  him  with  shame  and 
regret,  this  painful  orcurrrnce  merely  roused  his  indigna* 
lion  ; and  from  that  period  be  treated  her  majestv  even  in 
public  with  indifTerenccand  indignity,  letting  her  pass  vritb. 
out  notice,  whilst  he  waa  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
ducheu.  By  degrees  the  queen’s  spirit  was  subdued,  and 
ber  mind,  never  very  powerful,  at  length  waa  taught  not 
to  revolt  at  receiving  her  into  constant  attendance  as  a lady 
of  her  bfxlrliauibcr,  and  lo  be  familiar  and  merry  with  ber 
even  in  public. 

To  oppose  or  to  establish  the  influence  of  the  duchese 
in  superiority  over  that  of  the  queen,  bod  employed  tho 
intriguing  sagacity,  the  personal  infiuenre,  and  the  best  arts 
of  persuasion,  of  the  two  parlies,  that  then  divided  the 
statesmen  of  this  country,  and  have  almost  ever  since  beon 
known  as  tb«  lVhig$  and  Toritg. 

Clarendon,  then  lord  chancollor,  was  at  the  bead  of  tho 
first-named  party  at  this  time.  He  and  his  friends  used 
tliair  utmost  efforts  to  dissuade  the  king  from  pursuing  his 
intention,  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences,  by  repri- 
sciitiug  tbs  impolicy  as  well  as  the  sitifiilnest  of  such  cun. 
duct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earls  of  Bristol,  Rochester, 
and  others  equally  ambitious  and  profligate,  who  wsro 
loaders  of  the  Tory  party,  and  fcaretl  that  their  opponents 
Would  be  immovcably  strengthsoed  if  the  queen  could 
infiuunce  her  husband,  for  she  was  very  friendly  to  tbs 
ehancvllor,  paid  their  court  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, and 
ware  strenuous  to  increase  towanls  her  the  king’s  attach. 
Dirnt.  They  ridiculsd  all  scruples  suggested  by  rsligiuo, 
and  found  in  the  king  an  asaenting  auditor  when  they 
suggested  that  it  was  absurd  lo  suppose  we  ought  not  to 
givo  way  to  deiires  given  us  by  nature ; for  Ctiarles  once 
told  Dr.  Burnet  that  **  ho  could  not  think  God  would 
make  a num  miserable  only  fur  taking  a little  pleasure  out 
of  the  way."  They  suggested  it  as  bring  forluddcn  by 
manly  pride  to  yield  the  point  lo  a woman  infected  with 
all  the  caprice  and  jealousy  natural  to  her  cmintrywomen. 
And  they  appealed  to  another  passion,  of  which  be  vraa 
still  more  the  slave,  when  they  remarked,  that  having 
won  the  heart  of  a noble,  yoimir,  and  beautiful  woman, 
whoso  father  had  died  whilst  fighting  in  defence  of  the 
crown ; a woman  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  pro- 
serve  hit  love ; it  would  indcerl  be  bate  to  leave  her  who 
bad  now  no  happiness,  no  retreat  from  the  scorn  of  tha 
World  but  that  afforded  by  hia  tendernesa  and  pruCecu.  u. 
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the  king  about  hia  course  of  life,  as  was  given  out,  I cannot  tell.  ^Vlien  the  cavaliers  saw 
they  had  not  that  share  in  places  that  they  expected,  they  complained  of  it  so  highly,  that 


Unfortunately  thc*c  rtpir*ent*tjoni  were  certain  to  pr^ 
Tail,  for  they  were  in  u«l»«n  with  hit  majesty’s  drtiret, 
am]  the  unihibhitig  avowal  of  hi«  fixed  itrolve  in  thit 
affair  was  ruiiTcycd  in  tliesc  words  by  letter  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  had  absented  himself  from  court,  as  the 
last  meant  in  bit  power  of  expressing  his  repugnance  to 
the  proceeding.  The  words  are  Charles's  own  : 

“ I with  1 may  be  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  if  I fail  in  the  least  degree  of  what  I have 
resolved ; which  it,  of  making  my  lady  Casileuieiue  of 
my  wife’s  bedchamber : and  whosoever  I God  use  any 
endeavours  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  mine,  except  it  be 
only  to  myself,  I will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  momei  of 
tuy  life.  Yon  know  how  true  a friend  1 have  been  to 
you  : if  you  will  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  butinen 
as  easy  to  me  at  you  can,  whai  otdnion  soever  you  are  of; 
for  1 am  resolved  to  go  through  this  matter,  let  what  will 
come  <m  it,  which  again  I swear  before  Almighty  Ood ; 
therefore,  if  you  desire  to  have  the  continuance  of  my 
friendship,  meddle  no  more  with  this  business,  except  it 
he  to  brat  dow'n  all  false  and  scandalous  reports,  and  to 
fKilitate  what  1 am  sure  my  honour  is  so  much  coiKerned 
in;  and  whosoever  I God  to  be  my  lady  Castleniaino  i 
enemy  in  the  matter,  1 do  promise,  upon  my  word,  to 
be  his  enemy  as  lung  as  I live.” — Secret  Hist,  of  Charles 
the  Second,  i.  449.  This  letter  commences  and  roneJudes 
with  acommand  to  the  chancellor  to  give  tliia  information 
to  his  frienda  To  read  this  unconnected  with  the  details 
of  the  history,  no  one  W'ould  conceive  that  so  much  fer- 
vour, so  much  rancour,  and  so  much  blasphemy,  could  be 
employed  by  **a  praying  king,"  in  order  to  effect  the 
insulting  intrusion  of  his  strumpet  into  an  atteiidauoe 
upon  bis  unwilling  wife. 

‘2  Liwy  Walters,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Barlow, 
was  the  daughter  of  Kicliard  Walters,  esq.,  a gentleman 
of  W'ales.  She  was  batul»ome,  and,  it  appears,  irsveiled 
to  the  Hague  when  Charles  was  Grst  there,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  becoming  his  mistress.  In  whicb  design  Charles 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  disappoint  her.  She  lived  for 
some  years  in  thU  intimacy,  but  having  lost  bis  affection, 
she  was  left  at  Paris,  under  the  rare  of  a clergyman, 
described  by  Kennet  as  **  late  master  of  the  Charter-house,** 
who  said  »be  led  but  an  ill  life, and  who  GmUiy  buried  her 
at  that  city. 

Tl»e  princess  of  Orange,  writing  to  Charles,  coucemiiig 
Lucy  Walters,  makes  this  excuse  fur  her  intriguing  with 
other  men,  an  excuso  that  does  more  disservice  to  her 
royal  bigbnrM'a  character  than  it  extenuates  the  other 
offender.  **  ’Tis  a frailty,  they  say,  is  given  to  the  sex ; 
therefore  you  will  pardon  her,  I hope.’*  Lucy  Walters 
gave  birth  to  a boy,  at  Rotterdam,  in  April,  I64i),  but  ib« 
would  not  consent  to  consign  him  to  the  care  of  the  king 
for  education.  However,  upon  ner  death,  loid  Ciofu 
look  charge  of  him.  He  grew  up  extremely  handsome, 
and  readily  acquired  those  accomplishments  In  which  then 
consisted  almost  the  whole  of  a French  gentleroan’i  edu. 
eation.  The  queen  dowager  had  frequently  seen  him  ; 
and,  in  IGG'i,  by  the  king's  desire,  brought  him  with  her 
into  England.  The  king  received  him  with,  and  always 
continued  towards  him,  groat  fondness,  gave  him  a liberal 
allowance,  but  neglected  Iris  mental  ruhivstion. 

Tile  countess  of  Wemyss,  by  the  duke  of  Uuccleugh, 
her  Grst  husband,  had  one  child,  a daughter,  who  was  tbs 
heiress  of  his  great  estates,  and  at  this  time  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  old.  General  Monk  was  believed  to  have 
dcsiicd  this  prize  for  his  son,  but,  upon  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale's suggestion  that  she  was  Gtting  for  the  king  s young 
proieg^  goneial>  like  a wise  courtier,  supported  tlwt 


proposition.  Under  the  direction  of  the  earl,  a cnntnrt 
was  draw-n  up,  tu  be  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liamenl,  as  both  tlio  parties  were  under  age,  stipulating 
that  her  estate  in  case  of  her  death,  or  failure  of  Ueue, 
should  devolve  upon  her  affianced  husband  and  hit  heirs 
for  ever. 

Hitherto  the  affair  had  been  conGded  soiely  to  tbs 
knowledge  of  the  parties  immediately  ccucemed,  but  as  h 
now  become  necessary  to  give  the  youth  a name,  and  as  it 
was  intended  to  confer  upon  him  an  English  peerage,  the 
king  shewed  the  matriigo  contract  to  the  lord  chancellor. 
Clarendon,  after  perusing  it,  e.\pressed  his  dislike  withsnl 
reserve,  not  of  the  match,  but  of  the  young  man's  being 
described  as  the  king’s  natural  son,  and  then  an  English 
title  annexed  to  him,  **  which,**  he  said,  would  have 
an  ill  sound  in  England  with  all  hU  majesty's  subjects, 
who  thought  that  those  unlawful  acta  ought  to  be  coo. 
craled,  and  not  published  and  justified  ^**  To  this  jost 
observation  no  attention  was  paid,  and  the  illegiiimsev 
was  ihni  announce*!  and  honoured  of  him  who  is  knosna 
in  our  history  as  the  popular,  the  unfortunate  duke  of 
Monmouth.  At  a subsequent  period,  when  it  was  coo. 
sidered  desirable  by  a very  numerous  minority  of  statew 
men  to  exclude  tlie  duke  of  York  from  succe^ing  to  the 
throne,  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  that  Charles  was 
married  to  Lucy  Wallers,  ami  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
sras  consequently  legiiimate,  and  the  right  heir  u>  the 
crown.  The  rumour  of  this  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  enrl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  intimated  that  the 
marriage  contract  was  in  a black  box,  consigned  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham  to  tlie  custody  of  sir  Gilbert  Gerard.— 
Ralph's  Hist,  of  England.  In  contradiction  of  this,  the 
lost-iumed  gentleman  deposed,  upon  oath,  **  that  he  never 
had  any  such  writing  committed  to  hit  charge,  nor  did  be 
ever  see  or  know  of  such  writing  ;**  and  the  king  himself 
hod  entered  in  the  council  register,  and  signed  by  suctcen 
privy  councillors,  that  to  aveud  any  dispute  wbieh  might 
hsp|«Q  in  time  to  come,  concrining  the  sncct-SMon  to  the 
crown,  he  did  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood, 
that  he  never  gave,  nor  made  any  contract'of  marriage, 
nor  was  married  to  Mrs.  Barlow,  oJias  Walters,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  mother,  nor  to  any  other  woman  what- 
soever, but  to  his  present  wife,  queen  Katherine,  then 
living*."— Sandfotd.— Kennel, — Kchard. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  a reasonable  mind  that 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  not  legiiimate  for,  fond  as 
Charles  was  of  him,  and  detesting  as  he  did  the  queen, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  lie  would  have  rejoiced  to 
pursue  a course  that  would  have  forwarded  tlie  interests  of 
the  one,  and  hsve  released  him  from  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  princess  of  Orange,  in  writing  to  her 
brother  ronoeming  Lucy  Walters,  repeatedly  names  her 
as  his  tei/ir,  but,  ronsklcring  the  l&x  delicacy  of  that  age, 
this  is  DO  evideme  of  her  being  so  legally;  more  espe- 
cially as  in  one  of  those  letters  her  royal  Irighness  pleads 
for  her  being  excused  for  intriguing  with  other  men.— 
ClaiTiidon's  Hist,  of  Rebellioii.— Secret  Hist,  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  i.  451.  Clarendon  describes  her 
as  a mull  licentious  woman,  and  that  she  died  of  a diseaso 
usual  to  those  who  lead  the  life  she  pursued. 

3.  JiTi/figrne.  daughter  of  air  William  Kil- 

ligrew.  This  gentleman  had  been  the  faithful  serraiit  of 


' Secret  Hitt*  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
i.  455. 

* This  record  of  kingly  virtue  was  not  conGnad  to  the 
coundUbook.  It  was  published  in  the  Loruion  G<U€U€  ! 
-.—Malcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  London  i.  541. 
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the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  excuse  the  king’s  passing  them  by,  was  apt  to  beat  down  the  value 
they  set  on  their  services.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  an  implacable  hatred  in  many  of 
them,  that  was  completed  by  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  act  of  indemnity, 
which  cut  off  their  hopes  of  being  reimbursed  out  of  the  hni'S,  if  not  the  confiscations  of 
those,  who  had  during  the  course  of  the  wars  l>een  on  the  parliament’s  side.  It  is  true,  the 
first  parliament,  called,  by  way  of  derogation,  the  convention,  had  been  too  much  on  tliat 
side  not  to  secure  themselves  and  their  friends : so  they  took  care  to  have  the  most  com- 


the  kiog*»  father  for  0180;*  jran,  and  hia  biogiapher*  have 
mrotioaed  hit  appointment  to  the  office  of  gentleman  iithei 
of  the  privv  chamber,  and  aubtequeotlj  to  that  of  prinri. 
pal  vke>chambcrlain  to  the  queen,  at  Inttancct  of  the 
klng't  oecatiunal  remembrance  of  tervicei : but  they,  of 
coune.  were  ignorant  vrben  they  uttered  this  praise,  that 
bit  daughter  was  the  king's  mitirrH,  a merit  that  did  not 
paiticuUiIy  qualify  him,  one  would  think,  t«)  be  in  clote 
attendance  upon  the  queen. 

Eliaubeth  Eilligrrew  bad  her  infancy  rendered  moreron- 
ipicuuut  by  being  created  vi«cmintc«t  Shannon-  Her 
daughter,  Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Maria  Flizroy, 
bad  two  husbands,  James  Uoannl.  esq  , and  sir  William 
PastoD,  earl  of  Yarmouth. — Tiiidal's  Rapiu's  Hist,  of 
England,  li.  740. 

Thomas  Killigrew,  usually  termed,  from  his  wit,  and 
the  lirvnee  permitted  him  by  Charles,  the  king't  Jttlfr, 
was  uncle  to  that  monarch’s  mistress.  A jester  is  not  to 
he  confimnded  with  the  motlej/'/ool  of  previous  centuries. 
Tbit  Killigrew,  and  his  brother  sir  William,  were  men 
of  considerable  liieiary  atUunmenu,  and  the  authors  of 
several  works,  chiefly  dramas. 

4.  Catherine  Peg.  This  royal  mistress  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Peg,  esq.,  of  the  county  of  Derby. 
She  bad  one  child  by  the  king,  Charles  Kuz-Cbarle«.  born 
in  1658.  He  was  created  earl  of  Plrmoiitb,  and  was 
killed  in  16HU,  before  Tangier.  His  widow,  Hridgct, 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  duke  of  l.ceds.  (or  of 
lord-treasurer  Dauby,  according  to  Urainger,)  afteruaids 
married  Dr.  Biss,  bishop  of  llercford— Tiudal's  Kupiu's 
Hist.  ii.  740. 

Catherine  Peg  Is  sometimes  called  Green,  having 
married  sir  Eriward  Green,  an  Essex  baronet.— Wood's 
Fasti  Oxnn.  ii.  153,  wliere  there  is  an  account  of  eleven 
of  Charles's  illegitimate  children. 

5.  Eleanor,  or  more  properly  known  as  Nell  Gtryn, 
was  originally  a vender  of  fruit  at  the  theatres.  She  was 
fonsed  by  nature  for  a Comciiian,  being  very  vivarious, 
and  of  a well-moulded  form,  though  below  a medium 
stature.  Hart  arid  Davis,  then  eminent  actors,  instructed 
her  in  the  histrionie  art,  and  in  a short  time  she  became 
euiii/emly  distinguished  in  all  the  most  sjurited  characters. 
Sh«  spoke  a prologue  or  epilogue  admirably.  She  very 
rarely  appeared  in  tragedy,  but  is  known  to  have  per- 
frvmcd  in  the  character  of  Alfnahide,  alluded  to  by  lord 
Lamdowne  in  hia  “ Progvesa  of  Beauty  " in  this  lin^~ 

**  And  Almahide  once  more  by  kings  adored.” 

The  pert,  vivacious  prattle  of  the  orange  wench  by 
degrees  became  a wit  refined,  sufficiently  to  please  Charlea. 
It  wts  sometimes  extravagant,  but,  even  when  most  eccen- 
tric. seemed  to  natural,  that  it  caused  laughter  rather  than 
disgust.  She  was,  or  affected  to  be,  a friend  of  the  ortho> 
dox  clcigy.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  she  paid  the 
debt  of  a worthy  divine,  whom  she  saw  in  the  bands  ot 
the  bailiffs.  It  it  equally  true  tlut  the  was  once  insulted 
by  sn  Oxford  mob,  who  mistook  her  for  the  duchess  of 
Porumouth;  but  she  put  ber  head  out  of  the  roach-win. 
dow.snd  said,  with  her  usual  good  humour—**  Pray,  good 
people,  be  civit  ; I am  the  protestant  whore!**  This 
Ian, sic  atNl  candid  speech  drew  upon  her  the  cheers  and 
hlcssit^  of  the  populace.— Gtoinger's  Biug.  Uist.  v.  385. 


She  died  in  1687.  The  king’s  progeny  by  this  lady  were 
two  sons  : Charles  Beaucicrk,  bom  in  1670,  and  created 
duke  of  St.  Albans ; and  James  Beauclerk,  bom  in  1671, 
who  died  when  nine  years  old  in  France.  The  duke 
of  St.  Albans  married  Diana  Vere,  eldest  daughter  and 
fo-heirrm  of  the  last  earl  of  Oxford.— Tiodal's  Rapin*s 
Hist.  ii.  740. 

Eleanor  Owrn  was  a great  favourite  with  the  king. 
Upuii  his  death.bed  it  will  be  teen  be  recommended  all 
bit  children  to  the  especial  core  of  his  brother,  but  he 
only  particularised  two  of  their  mothers — the  ducheta  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Owyn  ; bis  concluding  words  were, 
**  Do  not  let  poor  Nelly  starve  !**— Roger  Coke’s  Detec- 
tion, ii.  17) . 

6.  Louue  de  Querouaille  or  Queroville,  vulgarly 
pronouncec  Carwell,  was  the  most  influential  of  the  king's 
mistrcMCs,  not  even  excepting  the  duchess  of  Cleveland. 
She  was  nut  a delicate  beauty,  but  it  wss  little  impaired 
when  she  was  seventy.  She  died  in  1734,  aged  eighty, 
nine.— Voltaiie's  Siecle  dc  Ix>tiis  XI  V._  Grainger’s  Biog. 
Hist  It  was  the  interest  of  France  to  secure  to  itself 
the  friendship  of  the  English  guvemment,  and  to  effect 
this  they  romlesccnded  to  {iay,Bnd  Charles  the  Second  was 
a suffirirnt  traitor  to  his  country  to  receive,  an  annuity. 

Even  this  was  not  considered  a sufficient  bond  of  secu- 
rity upon  (his  base  monaicli ; and  bis  sister,  married  u.  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  condesrended  to  be  the  pander  to  hie 
still  more  animal  pnsoion*,  and  actually  brought  with  her 
to  England  the  beautiful,  fascinating  l»uise  dc  Querouaille, 
who  iutendtsi  to  gaiu  an  influence  over  the  king,  and  to 
employ  it  in  favour  of  her  lulivc  country. 

She  became  the  favourite  niistresa  of  Charles,  and  pr^ 
served  her  ascendancy  until  his  death.  At  the  hour  of 
death  he  recommended  her  repeatedly  to  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  York,  He  said  he  had  always  loved  her.  and 
now  loved  her  to  the  laat,  and  besought  him  paihetic.vUy 
to  be  very  kind  to  her  and  her  son.  To  secure  her  to  hie 
interest,  the  French  king  errclcd  the  town  of  Aubigny 
into  a duchy  and  peerdnm,  and  entailed  it  upon  her  and 
such  of  her  male  issue  by  the  king  of  England  ns  lie 
should  name.  It  was  siibs^iiently  succeeded  to  by  ber 
son,  Charles  Lenox,  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  England.  He  was  bora  in  1672,  was  married 
to  a daughter  of  lord  Brudenel,  and  died  in  1723.  Hie 
mothi-r  waa  created  durhess  of  Portsmouth.  She  died 
inmientely  rich,  having  oreumulated  her  wealth  from  th« 
two  monarrbs  who  patronized  ber,  and  from  those  who 
willingly  bought  her  inteiTsi  in  their  favour.  — Tindnl’a 
Rapin,  ii.  740. — Supplement  to  Secret  Hilt,  of  Charlea 
the  Second,  U.  25. 

7.  Marg  Davit.  By  this  mistress  the  king  appears 
to  have  hod  but  one  child,  Mary  Tudor,  bora  in  1763, 
and  married  in  1687  to  Francis  Ratcliff,  carl  of  Derwenu 
watcr.  Mary  Davis  was  originally  a eomedian  in  the 
duke  of  York's  theatre.  She  is  said  to  have  captivated 
Charles  by  singing  “ My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,” 
in  the  character  of  Ceiania.  a shepherdess  mad  from 
love.  Nell  Gwyn  once  played  her  a disastrous  trick  by 
giving  her  a violent  cathartic,  when  she  knew  Mrs.  Davis 
wu  to  post  the  night  with  the  king — Tindal’s  Rapin, 
ii  740.— Oroioger'i  Biograph.  Uist.  v.  393. 
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prchensive  wortls  put  in  it  that  could  be  thought  of.  But  when  the  new  parliament  wn4 
called  a year  after,  in  which  there  was  a design  to  set  aside  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  to 
have  brought  in  a new  one,  the  king  did  so  positively  insist  on  his  adhering  to  the  act  of 
indemnity,  that  tlie  design  of  breaking  into  it  was  laid  aside.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  owned 
it  was  his  counsid.  Acts  or  promises  of  indemnity,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  : 
a fidelity  in  tlic  observation  of  them  was  the  only  foundation,  upon  which  any  government 
could  hope  to  quiet  seditions,  or  civil  wars  : and  if  people  once  tliuught,  that  those  promises 
were  only  made  to  deceive  them,  without  an  intention  to  observe  them  religiously,  they 
would  never  for  the  future  hearken  to  any  treaty.  He  often  said,  “ it  was  the  making 
those  promises  liail  brought  the  king  home,  and  it  was  the  kei'piug  them  must  keep  him  at 
home.”  8o  that  wliole  work  from  beginning  to  tbe  end  was  entirely  his.  The  angry  men, 
that  were  thus  disap]>ointed  of  all  their  hopes,  made  a jest  of  the  title  of  it,  An  act  of 
oblivion  and  of  indc'innity ; and  said,  **  the  king  had  pa&sed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  bis  friends, 
and  of  indemnity  for  his  enemies.''  To  load  the  ear]  of  Clarendon  the  more,  it  was  given 
out  that  he  advised  tlie  king  to  gain  his  enemies,  since  he  was  sure  of  his  friends  by  their 
principles.  With  this  he  was  often  charged,  though  he  always  denied  it.  Whether  the  king 
fastened  it  upon  him  after  he  had  disgraced  him,  to  make  him  the  more  odious,  I cannot  telll 
It  is  certain,  the  king  said  many  very  hard  things  of  him,  for  which  he  was  much  blamed : 
and  in  most  of  them  he  but  little  believed. 

It  was  natural  for  the  king  upon  his  restoration  to  look  out  for  a proper  marriage  ; 
and  it  was  soon  observed,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  marry  a protestant.  He  pre- 
tended a contempt  of  the  Germans,  and  of  the  northern  crowns.  France  had  no  sister.  He 
had  seen  the  duke  of  Orleans’  daughters,  and  liked  none  of  them.  S]>ain  had  only  two 
infantas,  and  as  the  eldest  was  married  to  the  king  of  France,  the  second  was  to  go  to 
Vienna  : so  the  house  of  Portugal  only  remained  to  furnish  him  a wife,  among  the  crowned 
heads.  Monk  Wgan  to  hearken  to  a motion  made  him  for  this  by  a Jew,  that  managed  the 
concerns  of  Portugal,  which  w’ere  now  given  for  lost,  since  they  were  abandoned  by  France 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ; in  which  it  appears  by  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  letters,  that  he 
did  entirely  deliver  up  their  concerns  ; which  was  imputed  to  his  desire  to  please  the  queen- 
motli(‘r  of  France,  who,  being  a duughtcT  of  Spaiu,  owned  herself  still  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  Spain  in  every  thing  in  which  France  was  not  concerned,  for  in  that  case  she  pre- 
t<*nded  she  was  true  to  the  crown  of  France.  And  this  was  the  tnie  secret  of  cardinal 
31azarin’s  carrying  on  that  war  so  feebly  as  he  did,  to  gratify  the  queen-mother  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  own  covetousness  on  the  other  ; fur  the  less  public  ex]>enee  was  made,  he  had 
the  greater  occasions  of  enriching  himself,  which  was  all  he  thought  on.  Tlie  Portuguese 
being  thus,  as  tliey  thought,  cast  off  by  Franco,  were  very  apprehensive  of  falling  under  the 
Castilians,  who,  how  weak  soever  they  were  in  opposition  to  France,  yet  were  like  to  bo  too 
hard  for  them,  when  tliey  had  nothing  else  on  their  hands.  So  vast  offers  were  made,  if  the 
king  would  marry  their  Infanta,  and  take  them  under  his  protection.  3Ionk  was  the  more 
encouraged  to  entertain  the  proposition,  liecause  some  pretended  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  Portugal,  king  Charles  had  enU*red  into  a negotiation  for  a marriage  between 
his  son  and  this  infanta.  And  the  veneration  paid  his  memory  was  then  so  high,  that  every 
thing  ho  ha<i  proj(“ctcd  was  esteemed  sacred.  3Ionk  promised  to  servo  the  inU>rests  of  Por- 
tugal ; and  that  was,  as  sir  Itobc'rt  Southwell  told  me,  the  first  step  made  in  that  matter. 
Soon  after  the  king  came  into  England,  an  embassy  of  congratulation  came  from  thence,  with 
orders  to  negotiate  that  business.  The  Spanish  ambassadur,  who  had  a pretension  of  merit 
from  the  king  in  behalf  of  that  crown,  since  they  had  received  and  entertained  him  at 
Bnisstda,  when  France  had  thrown  him  off,  set  himself  much  against  this  match  ; and  among 
other  things  affirmed,  that  the  infanta  w^as  incapable  of  having  children.  But  this  was  littlo 
conHidered.  The  Spaniards  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  affirming  any  thing  that  servi-s  their 
ends  ; and  this  marriage  was  like  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  So  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  opposed  it ; and  little  regard  was  had  to  all  that  he  said  to  break  it*. 

* The  enetnie*  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  have  ai)(rsre*ted  he  did  »o  hecauae,  Heinz  aw.-:re  that  the  wat  inmpahle  of 
that  the  pmpo*al  of  the  Portugtiete  Infanta  to  Charlea  bavinz  l«anc,  he  ahould  thua  aecure  the  throne  to  the 
a*  a auiuhlt!  Hife  ovis>natcd  vtith  that  aiateituan  ; and  that  cluldrou  of  bia  daughicr  bjr  the  duke  of  Y'ork.  It  ia  true 
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At  this  time  Monsieur  Fouquet  was  gaining  an  ascendant  in  the  councHs  of  France,  car- 
dinal Mazarin  falling  then  into  a languishing,  of  which  he  died  a year  after.  He  stmt  one 
over  to  the  king  with  a project  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England.  He  was 
addressed  hrst  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  enlarged  on  all  the  heads  of  the  scheme 
ho  had  brought,  of  which  the  match  with  Portugal  was  a main  article.  And,  to  make  all 
go  down  the  better,  Fouquet  desired  to  enter  into  a particular  friendship  with  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  sent  him  the  offer  of  10,000/.,  and  assured  him  of  the  renewing  the  samo 
present  every  year.  The  lord  Clarendon  told  him,  he  would  lay  all  that  related  to  the  king 
faithfully  l>eforc  him,  and  give  him  Ids  answer  in  a little  time ; but  for  what  related  to  him- 
self, he  said,  he  served  a great  and  bountiful  master,  who  knew  well  how  to  support  and 
reward  his  servants:  he  would  ever  serve  him  faithfully;  and,  because  he  knew  li6  must 
servo  those  from  whom  he  accepted  the  hire,  therefore  he  rejected  the  offer  with  great  indig- 
nation. lie  laid  before  the  king  the  heads  of  the  proposed  alliance,  which  required  much 
consultation : but  in  the  next  place  he  told  both  the  king  and  his  brother  what  had  been 
offered  to  himself.  They  both  advised  him  to  accept  of  it.  “ Why,"  said  he,  “ have  you 
a mind  that  I should  betray  you?"  The  king  answered,  he  knew  nothing  could  corrupt 
him.  “ Then,"  8.aid  he,  “ you  know  me  better  than  I do  myself : for  if  I take  the  money 
1 shall  find  the  sweet  of  it,  and  study  to  have  it  continued  to  me  by  di^rving  it."  He  told 
them  how  ho  had  rejected  the  offer,  and  very  seriously  warned  the  king  of  tlie  danger  he 
saw  ho  might  fall  into  if  ho  suffered  any  of  those,  who  served  him,  to  be  once  pensioners  to 
other  princes.  Those  presents  were  made  only  to  bias  them  in  their  councils,  and  to  dis- 
cover secrets  'by  their  means ; and  if  the  king  gave  way  to  it,  the  taking  money  would  soon 
grow  to  a habit,  and  spread  like  an  infection  through  the  whole  court  *. 

As  the  motion  for  the  match  with  Portugal  was  carried  on,  an  incident  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  happened  in  the  court.  Tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  a daughter,  bi'ing  with  child,  and  near 
her  time,  called  upon  the  duke  of  York  to  own  his  marriage  with  her.  She  had  been  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princess  royal ; and  the  duke,  who  was  even  to  his  old  age  of  an  amorous 
disposition,  tried  to  gain  her  to  comply  with  his  desires.  She  managed  the  matter  with  so 
much  address,  that  in  conclusion  he  married  her.  Her  father  did  very  solemnly  protest,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  till  now  that  it  broke  out  f.  The  duko  thought  to  have 


tiitt  CUrenilon  advocated  tbit  marria^  with  the  infanta, 
but  it  wait  only  coasiatrntly  with  the  a<lvice  he  had  alwaya 
offered  to  the  king;  an  advice  he  probably  urged  more 
•treniioiialr,  fearing  to  be  tuapocted  of  the  motive  which, 
after  all,  waa  attributed  to  him ; a degree  of  culpable 
timidity,  of  which  he  afterwarde  felt  the  effect  when  one 
of  the  rhargea  againat  him  waa,  that  he  promoted  a matri- 
monial alliance  with  a Roman  Catholic  princeaa.  There 
ia  DO  valid  rcaaon  to  believe  that  the  match  waa  not  hrat 
auggealed  by  the  dcaire  of  the  Portugiieae  court ; it  waa 
the  intereat  of  that  country,  threatened  aa  it  waa  by  the 
•iiperior  powera  of  Spain  and  France  to  obtain  Kngland  aa 
a protective  ally.  The  Continuation  of  Clarendon'a  Ijfe 
atatea  thia  aa  the  tnith,  and  that  the  project  waa  Brat  men- 
tioned to  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Mancheatcr.  How  much 
the  match  waa  desired  by  the  Portiigueae  ia  demonatrated 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  dowry,  and  the  advantogea  given 
to  England  upon  the  completion  of  the  marri^jfc.  Tbeae 
were  500,000/.  in  money;  the  poaacaaiun  of  Tangier  upon 
the  African  cnoat  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  privilege 
of  a free  trade  to  their  coluniea  in  the  Eaat  lodica  and 
Braxil ; to  raiae  the  dowry,  the  quccn.mother  of  Portugal 
•old  her  jewela,  much  of  her  plate,  and  borrowed  thuae 
belonging  to  the  churchea  and  monaateriee.  The  progrcM 
of  thia  matrimoniaJ  negotiation,  and  the  tntrigiiea  of  the 
Speniah  ambaaaador  and  the  earl  of  Briatol  to  prevent  it, 
are  fully  related  in  the  Continuation  of  Clarendon'a 
Idle,  ii.  77,  95. — Wood*a  Athens  Oxon,  ii.  5R0 ; the 
laat  authority  errooeoualy  biota,  that  the  earl  of  Briatol 
waa  ill  u*ed. 

* Thia  anecdote  of  Clarendon'a  integrity  ii  related  alao 
in  ibc  Cuotinuntion  of  bia  life,  quoted  in  the  lut  note. 


T Thia  atatement  of  Clarendon’a  ignorance  of  hia 
daughter'a  marrit^^  ia  confirmed  by  varioua  authoritiea. 
Thu  proecedinga  attendant  upon  U«  dlacovery  are  fully 
narrated  in  the  **  Continuation  ofClarrndotra  Life,"  ii.  27. 
Clarendon,  it  aeema,  having  die  proipeet  of  a auiiablc  allU 
aneo  for  hia  daughter,  deaired  her  tu  return  to  England 
from  her  attendance  upon  the  princeaa  of  Orange.  Upon 
her  arrival,  the  duke  of  York  informed  the  king  of  her 
being  hia  wife,  and  that  abe  waa  then  pregnant.  Chariet 
was  aurc  that  Clarendon  knew  nothing  of  thia,  and  with 
kindneu  not  unuaual  with  him,  aent  the  chancellor'a  inti* 
mate  friendi  to  break  to  him  the  intelligence.  CUrendoa 
waa  overcome  with  a paxrion  of  grief  and  indignation,  and 
told  the  king,  who  kindly  arrived  to  convene  with  him, 
before  the  interview  waa  over,  that  aa  a privy  counril- 
lor  it  waa  hit  duty  to  adviae  hia  majetty  to  tend  hia 
daughter  to  the  Tower,  and  that  he  would,  in  bia  place  in 
parliament,  aupport  any  meaaure  that  might  be  introduced 
for  her  punialimeot.  The  duke  waa  firm  in  hia  reaoliu 
tion  to  acknowledge  and  abide  by  hia  union  with  thechatu 
cellor'a  daughter,  until  air  Charlea  Berkeley,  mentioned  in 
a previoua  note,  declared  that  be  himaelf  had  been  crimU 
nally connected  with  her;  a calumny  he  invented  to  ingnu 
tiatc  himaelf  with  ihoae  oppoaed  to  the  match  ; and  which 
he  aa  readily  coiifeaaed  to  be  AUae,  when  he  law  the 
current  of  opposition  had  ceaaed.  The  dneheaa  in  the 
mean  time  waa  delivered  of  a ton  in  the  preaence  of  tJie 
marchioneaa  of  Ormond,  the  counteaa  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  biahop  of  Wincheaier;  in  anawer  to  whoae  querica  ahe 
protcated,  whilat  in  anguiah,  that  ahe  waa  faithful  to  the 
duke,  and  that  he  waa  the  fiither  of  the  child.  The  moat 
inveterate  opponent  of  the  marriage  waa  the  queen  dow- 
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shaken  her  from  claiming  it  by  great  promise#*,  and  as  great  threatenings.  But  she  was  a 
woman  of  n great  spirit.  She  said,  she  was  his  wife,  and  would  have  it  known  that  slie 
was  80,  let  him  nsc  her  afterwards  as  he  pleased.  Many  discourses  were  set  about  upon  this 
occasion;  but  the  king  ordered  some  bishops  and  judges  to  peruse  the  proofs  she  had  td 
produce  : and  they  reported  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  law  of 
England,  it  wxh  a good  marriage.  So  it  was  not  possible  to  break  it,  but  by  trpng  how  far 
the  matter  could  be  carried  against  her  for  marrying  a person  so  near  the  king  without  his 
leave.  The  king  would  not  break  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon : and  so  he  told  his  brother, 
he  most  drink  as  he  brewed,  and  live  with  her  whom  he  had  made  his  wife.  All  the  carl  of 
Clarendon's  enemies  rejoiced  at  this ; for  they  n*ckoned,  how  much  soever  it  seemed  to  raise 
him  at  present,  yet  it  would  raise  envy  so  high  against  him,  and  make  the  king  so  jealous 
of  him,  as  being  more  in  his  brother's  interests  than  in  his  own,  that  they  looked  on  it  as 
that  which  would  end  in  his  ruin.  And  he  himself  thought  so,  as  his  son  told  me  ; for,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  of  it,  and  when  he  saw  his  son  lifted  up  with  it,  he  protested  to  him,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  it  broke  out : but  added,  that  he  looked  on  it  as  that 
which  must  be  all  their  ruin  sooner  or  later. 

Upon  this  I will  digress  a little  to  give  an  account  of  the  duke's  character,  whom  I knew 
for  some  years  so  particularly,  that  I can  say  much  upon  my  own  knowledge.  He  was  veiy 
bravo  in  his  youth,  and  so  much  magnified  by  Monsieur  Turenne,  that,  till  his  marriage 
lessened  him,  he  really  clouded  the  king,  and  passed  for  the  superior  genius.  He  was  natu< 
rally  candid  and  sincere,  and  a firm  friend,  till  affairs  and  his  religion  w'ore  out  all  his  first 
principles  and  inclinations.  He  had  a great  desire  to  understand  affairs ; and  in  order  to 
that  he  kept  a constant  journal  of  all  that  passed,  of  which  he  shewed  me  a great  deal. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  me  once  a short  but  severe  character  of  the  two  brothers. 
It  was  the  more  severe,  because  it  was  true.  “ The  king,"  he  said,  “ could  see  things  if  he 
would,  and  the  duke  would  sec  things  if  he  could."  He  had  no  true  judgment,  and  was  soon 
determined  by  those  whom  ho  trus^d  : but  he  was  obstinate  against  all  other  advices.  He 
was  bred  with  high  notions  of  the  kingly  authority,  and  laid  it  down  for  a maxim,  that  all 
who  opposed  the  king  were  reMs  in  their  hearts  •.  He  was  perpetually  in  one  amour  or 
other,  without  being  very  nice  in  his  choice:  upon  which  the  king  said  once,  “ he  believed 
his  brother  had  his  mistresses  given  him  by  bis  priests  for  penance  t."  He  gave  me  this 
account  of  his  changing  his  religion : When  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  trusted  to  him  by  the  parliament, 
and  had  used  him  with  great  respect,  all  due  care  was  taken,  as  soon  as  he  got  beyond 


•ger,  who  nmc  over  to  England  more  xcaloiitly  to  enforce 
her  opposition  ; and  who  declared,  that  if  crer  the  duchesa 
was  admitted  at  Whitehall,  she  would  at  the  same  instant 
quit  the  polace.  Her  opposition  ceeaed  luddenlf,  and  on 
the  ere  of  her  return  to  France  she  was  reconciled  both 
to  the  chancellor  and  hit  daugliter.  Thta  sudden  change 
appears  to  hare  arisen  from  a message  to  her  from  the 
French  ministrr,  intimadog  that  thcf  should  bo  better 
pleased  if  she  would  be  reconciled  to  her  two  sons,  and 
those  whom  tber  most  trusted.  The  pardculars  are  Tcrj 
minutelr  detailed  in  the  authoritjr  from  which  this  is 
abstracted. 

* Ignorance  and  obstinnej  were  the  peculiar  fiiilingt  of 
James  the  Second's  mind.  All  his  mistakes,  false  opi> 
nloni,  and  crimes,  arc  traceable  to  those  mental  defl* 
cienries— deficiencies  that  probably  arose  fmm  the  imper- 
fect eilucation  afforded  him.  Clarendon  aayt  that,  as  a 
youth,  he  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  mother ; “ and 
there  was  not  that  care  for  the  general  part  of  hit  educa* 
tion,nnr  that  iuduigence  to  his  person,  as  ought  to  hare 
been ; moreorer,  the  queen’s  own  cartiago  and  behaviour 
to  him  was  at  least  severe  enough." -^Clarendon's  Auto. 
btogra|ihy,  1.  1'22. 

f This  witticism  was  directed  against  Catherine  5^dley, 
who  serves  as  an  example  that  superiority  of  mental 
arrompiishments  ran  retain  an  influence  over  man  more 
enduring  than  beauty.  She  preserA-ed  her  place  in  James's 


affections  some  time  after  hisobtainingthe  crown,  when  ho 
created  her  countess  of  Dorchester.  She  bore  him  several 
childreo,and  he  continued  to  visit  her  frequently.  **  This." 
says  ut  John  Rcresby,  **  gave  the  queen  a great  deal  of 
uneasiness,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  until  at  length  her 
majesty's  party  and  priests  did  so  importune  the  king,  and 
so  pressingly  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  sin  this 
amour,  and  the  disparagement  it  would  throw  upon  their 
religion,  that  it  was  reported  he  sent  her  word,  either  to 
retire  into  France,  or  to  expect  to  have  her  pension  of 
4000/.  a.year  withdrasro."— Rcresby's  Memoirs, 230.  She 
appears  to  have  retired  into  Ireland,  but  soon  returned.—. 
Clarendon's  Correspondence,  L 544  ; and,  from  the  same 
authority,  we  learn,  that,  in  1689,  she  kept  up  an  episto. 
lary  correspondence  with  him  when  in  exile,  which  wia 
intercepted.— .Ibid.  ii.  279.  For  this  she  was  in  danger  of 
impeachment. — Dalrs'mplc's  Memoirs,  ii.  186.  When 
entirety  separated  from  James,  sho  married  David,  earl  of 
Portmore.  8hc  died  in  1717.  Her  father,  sir  Charles 
Sedley,  though  one  of  the  greatest  profligates  of  his  period, 
highly  resented  hii  daughter's  dishonour.  A scene  between 
them  is  admirably  imagined  in  the  novel  of  **  Walter 
Culyion."  He  exerted  bimwif  most  strenuously  to  effect 
the  expitlsion  of  James,  rausiically  observing  that,  **  in 
gratitude,  he  would  do  hia  utmost  to  make  his  majesty's 
daughter  a queen,  as  he  had  made  hii  own  a countess."— 
(•raingcr’s  Biograph.  Hist.  vi.  154. 
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Bpa,  to  fonn  liiiii  to  ft  strict  adherence  to  the  church  of  England  : among  other  things 
much  H’08  said  of  the  anttiority  of  the  church,  and  of  tlio  tradition  from  the  apostles  in 
support  of  episcopacy : so  that,  when  he  came  to  observe  that  there  was  more  reason  to 
submit  to  the  Catholic  church  than  to  one  particular  church,  and  that  other  traditions 
might  bo  taken  on  her  word,  as  well  as  episcopacy  was  received  among  us,  he  thought  the 
step  was  not  great,  but  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome ; and 
Doctor  Steward  having  taught  him  to  believe  a real  but  inconceivable  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  ho  thought  this  went  more  than  half  way  to  transubstantiation.  He  said« 
that  a nun's  advice  to  him  to  pray  every  day,  that,  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  way,  God 
would  set  him  right,  did  make  a great  impression  on  him ; but  he  never  told  me  when  or 
where  he  was  reconciled.  He  suffered  me  to  say  a great  deal  to  him  on  all  these  heads.  I 
shewed  the  difference  between  submission  and  obedience  in  matters  of  order  and  indifferent 
things,  and  an  implicit  submission  from  the  belief  of  infallibility.  I also  shewed  him  the 
diflfercnce  between  a speculation  of  a mode  of  Christ's  presence,  when  it  rested  in  an  opinion, 
and  an  adoration  founded  on  it ; though  the  opinion  of  such  a presence  w* **as  wrong,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  that  alone : but  the  adoration  of  an  undue  object  was  idolatry.  He 
suffered  me  to  talk  much  and  often  to  him  on  these  heads ; but  I plainly  saw,  it  made  no 
impression  ; and  all  that  he  seemed  to  intend  by  it  was,  to  make  use  of  me  as  an  instrument 
to  soften  the  aversion,  that  people  began  to  he  possrsJU'd  with  to  him.  He  was  naturally 
eager  and  revengeful ; and  was  against  the  taking  off  any,  that  set  up  in  an  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  court,  and  who  by  that  means  grew  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  for  rougher  methods.  He  continued  for  many  years  dissembling  his  religion,  and 
seemed  zealous  for  the  church  of  England  : but  it  was  chiefly  on  design  to  hinder  all  propo- 
sitions, that  tendetl  to  unite  us  among  ourselves.  He  was  a frugal  prince,  and  brought  his 
court  into  method  and  magnificence ; for  he  had  100,000/.  a-ycar  allowed  him.  He  was 
made  high  admiral,  and  he  came  to  understand  all  the  concerns  of  the  sea  very  particularly. 
He  had  a very  able  secretary  about  him,  sir  William  Coventry,  a man  of  great  notions  and 
eminent  virtues,  the  beat  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  capable  of  bearing  the 
chief  ministry,  as  it  was  once  thought  ho  was  very  near  it.  The  duke  found  all  the  great 
seamen  had  a deep  tincture  from  their  education  : they  both  hated  popery,  and  loved  liberty. 
They  were  men  of  soverc  tempers,  and  kept  goo<l  discipline  *.  But  in  order  to  the  putting 
the  fleet  into  more  confident  hands,  the  duke  began  a method  of  sending  pages  of  honour, 
and  other  young  persons  of  quality,  to  l>e  bred  to  the  sea.  And  these  were  put  in  com- 
mand, as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  it,  if  not  sooner.  Tliis  discouraged  many  of  the  old 
seamen,  when  they  saw  in  what  a channel  advancement  was  like  to*  go  ; who  upon  that  left 
the  service,  and  went  and  commanded  merchantmen.  By  this  means  the  virtue  and  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  is  much  lost.  It  is  true,  wc  have  a breed  of  many  gallant  men,  W'ho  do 
distinguish  themselves  in  action ; but  it  is  thought,  the  nation  has  suffered  much  by  the 
vices  and  disorders  of  those  captains  who  have  risen  by  tlieir  quality,  more  than  by  merit 
or  service. 

The  duchess  of  York  was  a very  extraordinary  woman.  She  had  great  knowledge,  and  a 
lively  sense  of  things.  She  soon  understood  what  belonged  to  a princess,  and  took  state 
on  her  rather  too  much.  She  wrote  well ; and  had  begun  the  duke's  life,  of  which  she 
shewed  me  a volume.  It  was  all  drawn  from  his  journal,  and  he  intended  to  have  employed 
me  in  carrying  it  on.  She  was  bred  to  great  strictness  in  religion,  and  practised  secret  con- 
fession. Morley  told  me,  he  was  her  confessor.  She  began  at  twelve  years  old.  and  continued 
tinder  his  direction,  till,  npon  her  fathers  disgrace,  he  was  put  from  the  court.  She  was 
generous  and  friendly,  but  was  too  severe  an  enemy. 


* James  found  the  aeamen  «-ere  actuated  bjr  the  aame 
hatred  afraiuat  the  papal  rcligtoo,  when,  u king,  be  used 
trtrj  method  to  intr^uce  that  creed  among  bit  aubjeeta. 

**  Tl«  king,"  aaya  tir  John  Rcreaby,  “July  13,  1C87, 
went  down  to  tbe  Thamea*  mouth,  aa  pretc^ed,  only  to 
take  a riew  of  the  fleet ; but  the  real  cause  waa  to  appease 
the  seamen,  who  were  ready  to  mutiny,  becauee  tome  of 
tbetr  ciptaina  bad  publkly  celebrated  moM  in  their  ahipe. 


The  king  flattered  them  all  be  could  ; went  from  ahip  to 
ship;  called  them  liia  childreu  ; aaid  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  religion,  and  that  he  granted  liberty  of  cod- 
•ciCDce  to  alt ; but  that  he  expected  they  would  behave 
like  men  of  honour  aud  courage  when  there  abould  be 
occasion  fur  their  service.  They  were  so  br  grstifled 
that  all  the  priests  were  ordered  on  shore.”— Rcresby’s 
Memoirs,  2b'6. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN 


The  king's  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  of  a temper  different  from  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  active,  and  loved  business,  was  apt  to  have  particular  friend^ips,  and 
had  an  insinuating  temper,  which  was  generally  very  acceptable.  Tlie  king  loved  him 
much  better  than  the  duke  of  York ; but  he  was  uneasy  when  he  saw  there  was  no  post  left 
for  liim,  since  Monk  W’os  general.  So  he  spoke  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  that  he  might  be 
made  lord  treasurer.  But  he  told  him,  it  was  a poet  below  his  dignity.  He  would  not  be 
put  off  with  that,  for  he  could  not  bear  an  idle  life,  nor  to  sec  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet,  when  he  himself  had  neither  business  nor  dependence.  But  the  mirth  and  entertain’ 
ments  of  that  time  raised  his  blood  so  high,  that  he  took  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died, 
much  lamented  by  all,  but  most  particularly  by  the  king,  who  was  never  in  his  whole  life 
seen  so  much  troubled,  as  he  was  on  that  occasion.  Tlioee  who  would  not  believe  he  had 
much  tenderness  in  his  nature,  imputed  this  rather  to  UU  jealousy  of  the  brother  that  sur- 
vived, since  he  had  now  lost  the  only  person  that  could  balance  him  *.  Not  long  after  him 
the  princess  royal  died  likewise  of  the  small-pox  ; but  was  not  much  lamented.  She 
had  lived  in  her  widowhood  for  some  years  with  great  reputation,  kept  a decent  court,  and 
supported  her  brothers  very  liberally,  and  lived  within  bounds.  But  her  mother,  who  had 
the  art  of  making  herself  believe  any  thing  she  had  a mind  to,  upon  a conversation  with  the 
queen  mother  of  France,  fancied  the  king  of  France  might  be  inclined  to  marry  her : so  she 
wrote  to  her  to  come  to  Paris.  In  order  to  that,  she  made  an  equipage  for  above  what  she 
could  support : so  she  ran  herself  into  debt,  sold  all  her  jewels,  and  some  estates  that  were 
in  her  power  as  her  son's  guardian  ; and  was  not  only  disappointed  of  that  vain  expectation, 
hut  fell  into  some  misfortunes,  that  lessened  the  reputation  she  bad  formerly  lived  in. 
Upon  her  death  it  might  have  been  expected,  both  in  justice  and  gratitude,  that  the  king 
would  in  a most  particular  manner  have  taken  her  son,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  into 
his  protection  : but  he  fell  into  better  hands ; for  his  grandmother  became  his  guardian,  and 
took  care  both  of  his  estate  and  bis  education  t. 

Thus  two  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  cut  oflP  soon  after  the  Restoration. 
And  so  little  do  the  events  of  things  answer  the  first  appearances,  that  a royal  family  of 
three  princes  and  two  princesses,  all  young  and  graceful  persons,  that  promised  a numerous 
issue,  did  moulder  away  so  fast,  that  now,  while  1 am  writing,  all  is  reduced  to  the  person 
of  the  queen,  and  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  The  king  had  a very  numerous  issue,  though 


• Henry,  duke  of  Glouccttcr,  »omciime*  called  Henry 
of  Oa(Und^  being  bom  at  that  one  of  the  twenty.four 
palacea  of  Charlet  the  I^nt,  wu  the  youngret  child  of  thia 
monarch.  He  waa  but  aeTen^oara  old  «hen  bia  father 
wo»  executed  ; yet.  young  aa  he  waa,  the  advice  and  eom- 

manda  imparted  to  him  at  their  laat  interview,  tank  into 
hia  mind,  and  were  never  forgotten.  Thia  pathetic  parting 
baa  been  dcacribed  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  attended  Charlea 
at  the  time.  It  waa  on  the  day  previooa  to  hia  decapita- 
tion. The  duke  came  with  hia  aiater.  the  princeaa  Eliza. 
Iieth.  **  The  prinerM  being  the  elder,  was  the  moat  aen- 
aible  of  her  royal  fntber'a  condition,  aa  apfMwred  by  her 
KiiTowful  look  and  exreaaive  weeping.  Her  little  brother 
acring  her  weep,  took  the  like  impreaaion,  though  by 
reason  of  hit  tender  age.  he  could  not  have  the  like  appro, 
hrnaion.  The  king  raiaed  them  both  from  off  their 
knm,  kiued  ihero,  gave  them  hia  blcMing,  and  aetting 
thrin  on  hU  knee*,  admonUhed  them  concerning  their 
duty  and  loyal  obaervance  to  the  queen,  their  mother; 
the  prince  that  waa  hia  increaaor,  and  love  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  hia  other  rdationa.  The  king  then  gave  them 
all  bit  jewela,  aave  the  George  he  wore,  which  waa  cut  in 
an  onyx  with  great  curioaity.  and  aet  about  with  twenty, 
one  fair  diamooda,  and  the  reverae  aet  with  the  like  nuni. 
her;  and  then  again  kiaaing  hia  children,  had  auch  pretty 
and  pertinent  anawera  from  them  both,  aa  drew  tcara  of 
love  and  joy  from  hit  eyea : and  then  praying  God 
Almighty  to  blew  tbrtii,  be  turned  about,  expreaaing  a 
tender  and  fatherly  affection.  Moat  aorrowful  waa  thia 
parting : and  the  yonng  prince  auedding  tean,  and  crying 
D(wt  lamontably,  mov^  othera  to  pity  that  formerly  were 


hariLhearted.  And  at  the  opening  the  rhamber.door,  the 
king  returned  haatily  from  the  window,  kitaed  them,  and 
ao  parted.*'— Wood'a  Athens  Oxon.  ii.  700.  CUrrodoB 
aayt,  that  Charlea  the  Pint  repeatedly  imp^^a•«d  upoa 
the  youthful  duke,  that  whatever  attempt!  miglit  be  tnide 
to  induce  him  to  accept  the  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  hia 
elder  brothera,  or  to  induce  him  to  chan^  bia  rtligwi, 
he  muat  never  aaaent  to  the  propoaala.  A command  that 
the  duke,  young  aa  he  then  waa,  quoted  and  firmly 
adhered  to  when  bia  mother,  aome  yean  after,  naed  her 
influence  to  convert  him  to  the  papal  creed— Clareodoii'a 
Hiat.  of  Rebellion,  in.  S2,  420.  One  of  Clareodon  • 
frienda  adviaed  that  the  duke,  who  waa  only  called 
**  Maiter  Harry,"  ahould  be  bound  out  to  aome  good 
trade,  that  ao  be  might  get  hia  bread  hooeatly.''— South  • 
Sermooa,  440.— Ho  di^  in  J660,  aged  rather  more  than 
twenty  yean. 

■f  I do  not  know  what  Burnet  Intended  by  the  “ mil* 
fortunea**  that  happened  to  the  pHneeta  of  Orange  Icaaen* 
ing  her  reputation.  Whatever  they  were  they  could  aot 
leaaeo  her  merit  aa  the  atrenuoua  alleviator  of  the  diatiew 
incident  to  tbe  exile  of  her  brothen.  She  it  dcacribed  by 
other  authoritiea  aa  mild  patient.  affecUonatc,  and  firm* 
minded.  Her  huahand  and  heraetf  fell  victima  to  th« 
lame  eruptive  diaeaae.  She  bad  only  just  arrived  ia 
England  to  congratulate  her  brother  upon  bia  revtoretien, 
when  the  fktal  diiordcr  aetwl  her.  She  waa  buried  on 
the  last  day  of  1660,  in  Henry  tbe  Seventh*!  chapel.— 
Fenton*!  Obaervationa  on  W'aller.— Walker'a  Hiat 
Independency,  iv.  99.  — Clarendon*#  Hiat.  of  RebaUioa. 
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none  by  hU  queen.  The  duke  had  by  both  his  wives,  and  some  irregular  amours,  a very 
uurocroas  issue.  And  the  present  queen  has  had  a most  fruitful  marriage  as  to  issue,  though 
none  of  them  survive.  The  princess  Henrietta  was  so  pleased  with  the  diversion  of  the 
French  court,  that  she  was  g1^  to  go  thither  again  to  be  married  to  that  king’s  brother. 

As  the  treaty  with  Portugal  went  on,  France  did  engage  in  the  concerns  of  that  crown, 
though  they  had  by  treaty  promised  the  contrary  to  the  Spaniards.  To  excuse  their 
perfidy,  count  Schomberg,  a German  by  birth,  and  a Calvinist  by  his  religion,  was  ordered 
to  go  thither,  as  one  prevailed  with  by  the  Portugal  ambassador,  and  not  as  sent  over  by 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  France.  He  passed  through  England  to  concert  with  the  king 
the  matters  of  Portugal,  and  the  supply  that  was  to  be  sent  thither  from  Engfand.  lie 
told  me,  the  king  had  admitted  him  into  great  familiarities  with  him  at  Paris.  Ho  had 
known  him  first  at  the  Hague,  for  he  was  the  prince  of  Orange  s particular  favourite ; but 
bad  so  great  a share  in  the  last  violent  stations  of  his  life,  seizing  the  states,  and  in  the 
attempt  upon  Amsterdam,  that  he  left  the  service  upon  bis  death,  and  gained  so  great  a 
reputation  in  France,  that,  after  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  he  was  thought  the  best 
general  they  had.  He  had  much  free  discourse  with  the  king,  though  he  found  his  mind 
was  so  turned  to  mirth  and  pleasure,  that  he  seemed  scarce  capable  of  laying  any  thing  to 
heart.  He  advised  him  to  st't  up  for  the  bead  of  the  proti'stant  religion  : for  though  he 
said  to  him,  he  knew  h«  had  not  much  roligion,  yet  his  interests  led  him  to  that.  It  would 
keep  the  princes  of  Germany  in  a great  dependence  on  him,  and  make  him  the  umpire  of 
all  their  a&irs ; and  would  procure  him  great  credit  with  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  keep 
that  crown  in  perpetual  fear  of  him.  He  advised  tlie  king  to  employ  the  military  men  that 
had  served  under  Cromwell,  whom  he  thought  tlio  best  officers  he  had  ever  seen : and  he 
was  sorry  to  see  they  were  dismissed,  and  that  a company  of  wild  young  men  were  those 
the  king  relied  on.  But  what  he  pressed  most  on  the  king,  as  the  business  then  in  agita- 
tion, was  concerning  the  sale  of  Dunkirk.  The  Spaniards  pretended  it  ought  to  be 
restored  to  them,  since  it  was  taken  ^m  them  by  Cromwell,  when  they  had  the  king  and 
his  brothers  in  their  armies  : but  that  was  not  much  regarded.  The  French  pretended  that, 
by  their  agreement  with  Cromwell,  he  was  only  to  hold  it  till  they  had  repaid  the  charge  of 
the  war  : therefore  they,  offering  to  lay  that  down,  ought  to  have  the  place  delivered  to 
them.  The  king  was  in  no  sort  bound  by  this : so  the  matter  under  debate  was,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  sold  ? The  military  men,  who  were  believed  to  be  corrupted  by 
France,  said,  the  place  was  not  tenable ; that  in  time  of  peace  it  would  put  the  king  to  a 
great  charge,  and  in  time  of  war  it  would  not  quit  the  cost  of  keeping  it.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  said,  he  understood  not  those  matters,  but  appealed  to  Monk  s judgment,  who 
did  positively  advise  the  letting  it  go  for  the  sum  that  France  offered.  To  make  the  business 
go  tiic  easier,  the  king  promised,  that  he  would  lay  up  all  the  money  in  the  Tower ; and  that 
it  should  not  be  touched,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Schomberg  advised,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  this,  that  the  king  should  keep  it ; for,  considering  the  naval  power  of  England, 
it  could  not  be  taken.  He  knew  that,  though  France  spoke  big,  as  if  they  would  break 
with  England  unless  that  was  delivered  up,  yet  they  were  far  from  tlie  thouglits  of  it.  Ho 
had  considered  the  place  well,  and  he  was  sure  it  could  never  be  taken,  as  long  as  England 
was  master  of  the  sea.  The  holding  it  would  keep  both  France  and  Spun  in  a dependence 
upon  the  king.  But  he  was  singular  in  that  opinion  : so  it  was  sold ; and  all  the  money 
that  was  paid  for  it,  was  immediately  squandered  away  among  the  mistress’s  creatures. 

By  this  the  king  lost  his  reputation  abroad.  The  court  was  believed  venal.  And  because 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  in  greatest  credit,  the  blame  was  cast  chiefly  on  him  ; though  his 
son  assured  me,  ho  had  k^t  himself  out  of  that  affair  entirely  *.  The  cost  bestowed  on  that 


* By  MoDtieor  d*E4trade*«  letter*,  published  some  yean 
after  the  etitliur's  death,  U abould  teem,  that  the  earl  of 
ClareodoD  had  a euiitiderable  ihare  in  that  oegotiution. 

The  elerentb  article  in  the  impcachmeoi  of  the  earl 
of  Clarendon  waa,  "that  be  advised  and  efTecicd 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  Firneh  king,  being  part  of  bit 
oujeaty'a  dominions ; together  aith  the  ammunitions,  arUl. 
Itry,  and  atoms  there,  and  for  no  greater  value,  than  the 


said  ammunitions,  artillery,  and  storea  were  worlb." — Suts 
Trials,  ti.  657,  fol.  lo  the  Contimiation  of  Lord  Cls- 
rentlon's  Idfe,  there  is  a very  particular  aceotiot  of-liit 
Inrdtbip’s  conduct  in  this  transaction.  In  this  authority  it  » 
dccidc-dly  stated,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the 
town,  a sale  the  proposal  of  which  originated  with  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer.  The  proposition  w*s  «ip* 
ported  by  the  duke  of  Albeourlc,  the  carl  of  Saud*rich, 
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place  since  that  time>  and  the  great  pn*judice  wc  have  suffered  by  it,  ha^  made  that  sale  to  be 
often  reflected  on  vorj’  severely.  But  it  was  pretendc<l  that  Tangier,  which  was  offered  as 
a part  of  the  ])ortion  that  the  infanta  of  Portugal  was  to  bring  with  her,  was  a place  of 
much  greater  consequence.  Its  situation  in  the  map  is  indeed  very  eminent.  And  if  Spain 
had  been  then  in  a condition  to  put  any  restraint  on  our  trade,  it  had  been  of  great  use  to  us ; 
especially,  if  the  making  a mole  there  had  been  more  practicable,  than  it  proved  to  bo.  It 
was  then  spoken  of  in  the  court  in  the  highest  strains  of  flattery.  It  was  said,  this  would 
not  only  give  us  the  entire  command  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  it  would  he  a place  of 
safety  for  a squadron  to  be  always  ke]>t  there,  for  securing  our  West  and  Hast  India  trade. 
And  such  mighty  things  wore  said  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  king’s  ri‘ign  to 
make  England  as  glorious  abroad,  as  it  was  happy  at  home : though  since  that  time  we  have 
never  been  able,  either  by  force  or  treaty,  to  get  ground  enough  round  the  town  from  the 
Moors,  to  maintain  the  garrison.  But  every  man  that  was  employed  there  studied  only  his 
ovm  interest,  and  how  to  rob  the  king.  If  the  money,  that  was  laid  out  in  the  mole  at  dif- 
ferent times,  had  been  raised  successively,  as  fast  as  the  work  could  be  carried  on,  it  might 
have  been  made  a very  valuable  place.  But  there  were  so  many  discontinuings,  and  so  many 
new  undertakings,  that  after  an  immense  charge  the  court  grew  weary  of  it : and  in  the  year 
168R  they  simt  a squadron  of  ships  to  bring  away  the  garrison,  and  to  destroy  all  the  works. 

This  matter  of  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal  was  at  last  concluded. 
The  earl  of  Sandwich  went  for  her,  and  was  the  king’s  proxy  in  tl»e  nuptial  ceremony.  The 
king  communicated  the  matter  both  to  the  parliament  of  England,  and  Scotland.  And  so 
strangely  were  people  changed,  that  though  they  all  had  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  a 
popish  queen  in  the  former  reign,  yet  not  one  person  moved  against  it  in  either  parliament, 
except  the  earl  of  Cassilis  in  Scotland  ; who  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  marry  a 
protestant.  He  had  but  one  to  second  him  : so  entirely  were  men  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another. 

When  the  queen  was  brought  over,  the  king  met  her  at  Winchester  in  summer  1662.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  perform  the  ceremony  : but  the  queen  was  bigoted  to 
such  a degree,  that  she  would  not  say  the  words  of  matrimony,  nor  bear  the  sight  of  the 
archbishop,  the  king  said  the  words  hastily  : and  the  archbishop  pronounced  them  married 
persons.  Upon  this  some  thought  afterwards  to  have  dissolved  the  marriage,  as  a marriage 
only  de  facto^  in  which  no  consent  had  been  given.  But  the  duke  of  York  tt>ld  me,  they  were 
married  by  the  lord  Aubigny,  according  to  the  roman  ritual,  and  that  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  witnesses : and  he  added,  that,  a few  days  before  he  told  me  this,  the  queen  had  said  to 
him,  that  she  heard  some  intended  to  call  her  marriage  in  question  ; and  that,  if  that  was 
done,  she  must  call  on  him  as  one  of  her  witnesses  to  prove  it.  I saw  the  letter  that  the 
king  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  the  day  after  their  marriage,  by  which  it  appeared  very 
plainly  that  the  marriage  was  consummated,  and  that  the  king  was  well  pleased  with  her. 
The  king  himself  told  me,  she  had  been  with  child : and  Willis  the  great  physician  U>ld 
Dr.  Lloyd,  from  whom  1 had  it,  that  she  had  once  miscarried  of  a child,  which  was  so  far 
advanced,  that,  if  it  had  been  carefully  looked  to,  the  sex  might  have  been  distinguished. 
But  she  proved  a barren  wife,  and  was  a woman  of  a mean  appearance,  and  of  no  agreeable 
temper : so  that  the  king  never  considered  her  much.  And  she  made  ever  after  but  a 
very  mean  figure.  For  some  time  the  king  carried  things  decently,  and  did  not  visit  his 


»ir  Georgf  Cartrret,  all  tnilitarr  anthoritiei , by  both  to- 
creUiirt  of  alnte,  by  the  duke  of  York  am)  the  king. 
When  the  iubjcct  u-a*  fiDatly  debated,  the  chaiicolloT 
bcin^  confined  by  the  gout,  all  the  aboTe.natned  magnatea 
met  in  hi»  chamber.  Upon  their  entrance,  the  earl  of 
Soutbamptoti  nid  to  tiic  king  jetting,  and  alluding  to  the 
cbancellor'a  dislike  of  the  meaaure,  that  ho  bad  better 
take  the  chancellor’e  etaff  from  him,  otherwite  hie  head 
might  auger.  The  only  privy  councillor  who  agreed  with 
Clarendon  in  oppotition  to  tbia  mewuro  waa  the  carl  of 
8t  Albana  — Continuation  of  Clarendon's  Life,  li.  204. 
The  popular  opinion  woa  against  Clarendon,  and  his 


residence  having  been  enlarged  soon  after  the  town  wu  sold, 
it  was  long  satirised  by  the  name  of  Dunkirk  House,  sa 
intimation  that  the  bribe  he  received  to  consent  to  the  sale 
had  enabled  him  to  increase  the  size  of  hit  dwelliofr. 
Andrew  Marvel  severely  attacked  the  earl  in  the  House 
Commons,  and  in  one  of  his  satires,  for  be  was  a poet  as 
well  as  a legislator,  he  thus  apostrophises  him  : 

Fools.coated  gowmnan ! Sells,  to  figiit  milh  HosSt 
Dunkirk  ; dismantling  Scotlsnd,  c^uorrels  Franco.** 

These  lines  are  allusive  to  the  war  with  lloIUnd,  aid 
Uie  dismantling  of  the  Scutch  forta. 
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mistress  openly.  But  he  grew  weary  of  that  restraint ; and  shook  it  off  so  entirely,  that  he 
had  ever  after  that  mistress  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  particular  reproach  of  all  that  served  about  him  in  the  church.  Hu  usually  came  from  his 
mistress’s  lodgings  to  church,  even  on  sacrament  days.  He  held  as  it  were  a court  in  them  : 
and  all  hb  ministers  made  application  to  them.  Only  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Southampton 
would  never  so  much  as  make  a visit  to  any  of  them,  which  was  maintaining  the  decencies  of 
virtue  in  a very  solemn  manner.  The  lord  Clarendon  put  the  justice  of  the  nation  in  very 
good  hands ; and  employed  some  who  had  been  on  the  bench  in  Cromwell's  time,  the  famous 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  particular. 

The  business  of  Ireland  was  a harder  province.  Tlie  Irish  that  had  been  in  the  rebellion 
had  made  a treaty  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  acting  in  the  king's  name,  though  he  had  no 
legal  power  under  the  great  seal,  the  king  being  then  a prisoner.  But  the  queen-mother  got,  as 
they  gave  out,  the  crown  of  France  to  become  the  guarantee  for  the  performance.  By  the 
treaty  they  were  to  furnish  him  with  an  army,  to  adliere  to  the  king's  interests,  and  serve 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond ; and  fur  this  they  were  to  bo  pardoned  all  that  was  passed,  to 
have  the  open  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a free  admittance  into  all  employments,  and  to 
have  a free  parliament  without  the  curb  of  Poynings'  law.*  But  after  the  misfortune  at 
Dublin,  they  set  up  a supremo  council  again,  and  refused  to  obey  the  duke  of  Ormond ; in 
which  the  pope's  nuncio  conducted  them.  After  some  disputes,  and  that  the  duke  of  Ormond 
saw  ho  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  be  commanded  by  him  any  more,  he  left  Ireland.  And 
Cromwell  came  over,  and  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  made  a settlement  of  the  confiscated 
estates,  for  the  pay  of  the  undertakers  for  the  Irish  war,  and  of  the  ofiicers  that  had  served 
in  it.  The  king  had  in  his  declaration  from  Breda  promised  to  confirm  the  settlement  of 
Ireland.  So  now  a great  debate  arose  between  the  native  Irish  and  the  English  settled  in 
Ireland.  The  former  claimed  the  articles  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  granted  them.  Ho 
in  answer  to  this  said,  they  had  broken  them  first  on  their  part,  and  so  had  forfeited  their 
claim  to  them.  'They  seemed  to  rely  much  on  the  court  of  France,  and  on  the  whole  popish 
party  abroad,  as  they  were  the  most  considerable  branch  of  it  here  at  home.  But  England 
did  naturally  incline  to  support  the  English  interests.  And,  as  that  interest  in  Ireland  had 
gone  in  very  unanimously  to  the  design  of  the  king’s  restoration,  and  had  merited  much  on 
that  account,  so  they  drew  over  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  join  with  them,  in  order  to  an  act 
confirming  Cromwell's  settlement.  Only  a court  of  claims  was  set  up,  to  examine  the  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  the  Irish,  who  had  special  excuses  for  themselves,  why  they  should  not  be 
included  in  the  general  forfeiture  of  the  nation.  Some  were  under  age  : others  were  travelling, 
or  serving  abroad  ; and  many  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  king's  ser\'ice,  when  he  was 
in  Flanders;  chiefly  under  the  duke  of  York,  who  pleaded  much  for  them,  and  was  always 
depended  on  by  them,  as  their  chief  patron.  It  was  thought  most  equitable,  to  send  over 
men  from  England,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  parties  of  that 
kingdom,  to  try  those  claims.  'Their  proceedings  were  much  cried  out  on : for  it  was  said, 
that  every  man’s  claim,  who  could  support  it  with  a good  present,  was  found  good,  and  that 
all  the  members  of  that  court  came  back  very  rich.  ^ that,  though  the  Irish  thought  they 
had  not  justice  enough  done  them,  the  English  said  they  had  too  much.  When  any  thing 
was  to  be  proved  by  witnesses,  sets  of  them  were  hired,  to  depose  according  to  the  instructions 
given  them.  'This  was  then  cried  out  on,  as  a new  scene  of  wickedness,  that  was  then  opened, 
and  which  must  in  the  end  subvert  all  justice  and  good  government.  The  infection  has  spread 
since  that  time,  and  crossed  the  sea.  And  the  danger  of  being  ruined  by  false  witnessses  has 
become  so  terrible,  that  there  is  no  security  against  it,  but  from  the  sincerity  of  juries.  And 
if  these  come  to  be  packed,  then  all  men  may  be  soon  at  mercy,  if  a wicked  government 
should  set  on  a violent  prosecution,  as  has  happened  oftener  than  once.  I am  not  instnicted 
enough  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  carry  this  matter  into  farther  particulars.  The  English 

* Thi»  law  wa*  ao  named  from  iU  being  passed  by  the  of  that  act,  which  were  in  force  in  England  should  have 
Irish  parliament,  at  tho  time  sir  Edward  Poynings  was  equal  force  in  Ireland. — Blockstonc's  Commentaries,  J. 
lord  lieutenant.  It  is  among  the  Irish  statutes.  10  Hen.  VII.  103. 
c.  2,  and  enacts  that  all  statutes,  previous  to  the  passing 
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intere«t  vraa  managed  diiefly  by  two  men  of  a very  indifferent  reputation : the  carli  of 
Anglesey  and  Orrery  *.  The  duef  manager  of  tlie  Irislj  intert'M  was  Richard  Talbot,  one  of 
the  dnke'fl  l>ed*cl>amber  men,  who  had  much  cunning,  and  had  tlie  secret  both  of  his  masters 
pleasiircfl,  and  of  hie  religion,  for  some  years,  and  was  afterwards  raised  by  him  to  be  earl 
and  duke  of  Tyrconncl.  Thus  I liavc  gone  over  the  several  branches  of  the  settlement  of 
matters  after  the  Restoration.  I have  resiTved  the  affairs  of  the  church  last,  as 
thost'  almut  which  I have  taken  the  most  pains  to  bo  well  informed ; and  which  1 do 
therefore  offer  to  the  reader  with  some  assurance,  and  on  which  I hopi'  due  reflection  'will  he 
made. 

At  the  Restoration,  Juxon,  the  most  ancient  and  most  eminent  of  the  former  bishops,  who 
had  assisted  the  late  king  in  his  last  hours,  was  promoted  to  Canterbury,  more  out  of  decency, 
tlian  that  ho  was  then  capable  to  fill  that  post ; for  as  he  was  never  a great  divine,  so  he  was 
now  superannuated.  Tliough  others  have  assured  me,  that  after  some  discourses  with  the  king 
ho  was  so  much  struck  with  what  he  observed  in  him,  that  ujxtn  that  he  lost  both  heart  and 
hope.  The  king  treated  him  with  outward  resj>ect,  but  bad  no  great  regard  to  him.  Sheldou 
and  Morley  were  the  men  that  had  the  greatest  credit.  Sheldon  was  esteemed  a learned  man 
before  the  war  : but  be  was  now  engaged  so  deep  in  politics,  that  scarce  any  prints  of  W’hat 
he  had  been  remained.  He  was  a very  dexterous  man  in  business,  had  a great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  a very  true  judgment.  He  was  a generous  and  charitable  man.  He  had  a 
great  pleasantness  of  conversation,  perhaps  too  great.  Ho  had  an  art,  that  was  peculiar  to 
him,  of  treating  all  that  came  to  him  in  a most  obliging  manner : but  few  depended  much 
on  his  professions  of  friendship.  He  set^med  not  to  have  a deep  tense  of  religion,  if  any  at 
all : and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government,  and  a matter  of  policy. 
By  tliis  means  the  king  came  to  look  on  him  as  a wise  and  honest  clergyman.  Sheldon  was 
at  first  made  bishop  of  London,  and  was  upon  Juxon's  death  promoted  to  Canterbur}*f. 
Morley  had  been  first  known  to  the  world  as  a friend  of  the  lord  Falkland' s : and  that  was 
enough  to  raise  a man's  character.  He  had  continued  for  many  yejirs  in  the  lord  Clarendou'i 
family,  and  was  his  particular  friend.  He  was  a Calvinist  with  relation  to  the  Arroiniaa 
points,  and  was  thought  a friend  to  the  puritans  before  the  wars : but  he  took  care  after  his 
promotion  to  free  himself  from  all  suspicions  of  that  kind.  He  was  a pious  and  charitable 
man,  of  a very  exemplary  life,  but  extremely  passionate,  and  very  obstinate.  He  was  first 

* Arthur  Annctk*^,  e«rl  of  Anjtirsca,  is  one  of  thoM 
ehartcicnt  that  the  biktorian  cannot  record  aa  either  a 
faithful,  or  as  a profligate  minister  of  the  government. 

There  is  a full  and  interesting  narrative  of  bis  life  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  vindirating  him  snccessfullj  from 
the  severe  reflections  of  Burnet  and  Wood,  yei,  as  is 
observed  bj  Dr.  Kippis,  we  search  in  vain  for  a perfect 
consistenrv  in  the  csrl  of  Anglctea*i  character.  A man 
who  began  with  appearing  for  Charlea  the  First,  and  then 
was  zealous  for  the  norliament  ; who  was  president  of  the 
republican  council  of  slate,  and  ardent  for  the  restoration 
of  monarchy ; who  could  maintain  his  post  for  twenty^ 
two  years  of  such  a reign  aa  that  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  afterwards  manage  so  aa  to  be  thought  of  for  lord 
chancellor  to  king  James  the  Second,  must  have  been  of  a 
very  accommodating  turn  of  mind.  He  wrote  a very 
spirited  tcnionstninee  to  Charles  the  Second,  wuming  him 
ag^iiiisi  an  infraction  of  the  laws*,  but  he  did  not  protest 
with  other  lords,  in  1675, againat  the  Test  Act;  yet  be 
voted,  though  alone,  againai  the  Irish  Plot ; protested 
also,  wilhotil  a runiponion,  against  the  attainder  of  the  earl 
of  Siraffonl ; ond  voted  with  the  earl  of  Clare  against 
passing  the  bill.  He  will  |>e  noticed  in  future  He 

died  tu  I6H(),  aired  u'vcnty-thive. 

Koger  B«»»le,  carl  of  Orrery,  thmigh  a licentious  liver, 
was  a good  soldier,  a discreet  sutC’.man,  and,  llinugh  an 
indifferent  author,  yet,  wns  a lioumiful  |iatron  of  literature. 

Hcdied  in  aged  fifty-nine.  For  more  infoimalion  re- 

l.-iiivo  to  Irish  offuntai  this  period,  the  reader  may  consult, 
with  advantage,  Morice's  Meinoini  of  the  Kai  ls  of  Orrery  ; 


Bud^ll’s  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles ; Carte’s  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  ; Cox's  History  of  Ireland.  See  also 
article  **  Boyle,"  in  Uie  Biographia  Dritannica. 

t Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon  had  the  merit  and  aatisfiiction  of 
winning  the  higheat  disiinciiona  of  his  profession  by  the 
exertion  of  his  unaided  talents.  His  father  was  a fiivoante 
domestic  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  rapidly  diw 
tinguished  himself,  and  having  obtained  the  family  chap- 
lainey  of  loid-kecpcr  Coventry,  wes,  by  that  great  lawyer, 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the  First,  who  mads 
him  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  clerk  of  his  cloact.  He  bad 
previously  been  elected  warden  of  All  Souls'  College. 
Upon  the  Kestomtion,  he  was  preferred  to  tbo  deanery  of 
the  cha|>el  royal,  and  finally  surceeded  Dr.  Juxon.  in  the 
bishopric  of  London,  and  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
He  hiui  clatma  upon  the  gratitude  of  Charles  the  Second, 
for  Clarendon  informs  us,  that  during  that  king's  exile, 
Sheldon  supplied  him  with  money  from  his  own  pn’Tsie 
funds.  He  was  born  in  1598,  and  died  in  1677.  From 
the  time  of  bia  being  mode  Inshop  of  London,  to  hU 
decease,  hia  brother  told  Anthony  Wood,  he  hod  spent 
66,000/.  in  charities,  and  public  benefits.  The  erection  of 
the  theatre  at  Oxford  cost  him  16,000/.  and  '.1,000/.  more 
for  a fond  to  keep  U in  repair.  Among  all  hit  acquainianre 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  learning,  benevolence,  and 
prudence.  Sir  Francis  Wenman,  who  met  him  fretjutntly 
at  lord  Falkland's,  often  aaid,  " Dr.  Sheldon  was 
bom  and  bred  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.*'— Wot*d'i 
Atheiue  Oxon.  U.  162. — Clareodon's  Life,  i.  1*25.— Bio- 
graphia  Britaouica. 
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made  bisliop  of  Worcester*  Doctor  Hammond,  for  whom  that  see  was  dcBignod,  died  a 
little  liefore  the  Restoration,  which  was  an  uiis])(*ukahlo  loss  to  tlie  church  : for,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  of  most  eminent  merit,  he  having  been  the  person,  that  during 
the  bad  times  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the  church  in  a very  singular  manner,  so  he  was  a 
very  moderate  man  in  his  tempt*r,  though  with  a high  principle ; and  probably  he  would 
have  fallen  into  healing  counsels,  lie  w'as  also  much  set  on  reforming  abuses,  and  for  raising 
in  the  clergy  a due  sense  of  the  obligations  they  lay  under.  But  by  his  death  Morley  was 
advanced  to  Worcester:  and  not  long  after  he  was  removed  to  Winchester,  void  by  Duppa’s 
death,  who  had  been  the  king's  tutor,  though  no  way  fit  fur  that  post;  but  he  was  a mi*t'k 
and  humble  man,  and  much  loved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper ; and  would  have  been 
more  esteemed,  if  he  had  died  before  the  Restoration ; for  ho  made  not  that  use  of  the  great 
wealth  that  flowed  in  upon  him,  that  was  expecU^d.  Morley  was  thought  always  the  honcster 
man  of  the  two,  as  Sheldon  was  certainly  the  abler  man  t. 

The  first  point  in  debate  was,  whether  concessions  should  be  made,  and  pains  taken  to  gair 
the  dissenters,  or  not ; especially  the  presbyterians.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  for 
it ; and  got  the  king  to  publish  a declaration  soon  after  bis  Restoration  concerning  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  to  which  if  he  had  stood,  very  probably  the  greatest  part  of  them  might  have 
been  gained.  But  the  bishops  did  not  approve  of  this:  and  after  the  service  they  did  that 
lord  in  the  duke  of  York's  marriage,  he  would  not  put  any  hardship  on  those  who  had  so 
signally  obliged  him.  This  disgusted  the  lord  Southampton,  who  was  for  carrying  on  the 
design,  that  had  been  much  talked  of  during  the  w'ars,  of  moderating  matters  both  with 
relation  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  worship  and  ceremonies : which  created 


• l>r.  Oeorge  Morley,  though  of  more  irenile  curactioa 
tlian  hit  friend  8hcldon,  wm  like  him  chiefly  indebted  to 
bU  own  merits  for  hii  success  in  life.  His  father  died 
when  be  wss  but  six  years  old,  and  his  mother  left  him  an 
orphan  before  lie  was  twelve— an  orphan  without  any  patri- 
mony, this  being  lost  by  bis  father  rendrring  himself 
liable  fur  the  debts  of  othera.  After  passing  through  the 
usual  aniTcrsity  degrees  with  distinction,  he  sms  invited 
to  accept  the  domestic  chtiplaincy  of  the  carl  of  Caor* 
tiarron,  and  remained  in  that  nobleman's  family,  whfrh, 
sa>s  Clarendon,  needed  a wise  and  wary  director,  until  be 
was  forty-three.  Ho  was  deeply  versed  in  theological 
literatnre,  was  a good  classic  scholar,  but  was  even  still 
more  eminent  fur  bis  wit.  This  dangerous  gift,  though 
nsed  by  him  with  great  discretion,  and  never  unkindly,  was 
too  frequently  interpreted  to  his  disadvantage.  Thus, 
being  asked  by  a grave  country  gentleman,  who  was 
desirous  of  hearing  their  tenets,  ^ what  the  Arminiatis 
held,*'  Morley  laughingly  replied,  that  **they  held  all 
the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  En^nd.**  and  tbit  was 
seriously  disseminated  as  Mr.  Morley’s  definition  of  Anni- 
nianism  Throughout  bis  life  be  was  intimate  with  the 
chief  liierary  characters  of  that  period.  When  a young 
nian,  being  one  of  those  particularly  noticed  by  **  rare  Ben 
Joniun,'*  he  was  always  coniidcreil  as  one  of  those  familiarly 
known  as  hii  " sons.**  Lord  Falkland,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
Chillingwortb,  and  Edmund  Waller,  were  among  the 
number  of  his  English  friends ; and  whilst  residing  in 
HnlUmi,  whither  be  retired  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First,  he  became  intimate  with  Heinstus.  Salrouius,  Bo- 
eLait,  Rivetiua,  dec.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  pre- 
ferred snccea^rrly  to  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,  and 
'Jw  bishoprira  of  Worcester  and  Wincheater.  Cpon  tran^ 
Utiog  him  to  the  latter,  Charles  justly  observed,  **  he 
Would  never  be  the  richer  fur  it ; *'  for  besides  a munifl- 
ceaily  charitable  dispoailion,  he  had  a taste  for  building. 
He  spent  8,IK)0A  upon  Parnham  Castle ; 4,M00/.  upon 
Winchester  House,  Chelsea;  gave  an  excellent  library,  still 
renuiaiog,  toVN'incheslerCathedral,  and  distributed  his  bene- 
voleiirce  profusely.  He  rose  rrguWIy  at  five  in  the  inuriiiug, 
and  retir^  to  his  bed  nightly  at  eleven.  In  the  coldest 
weather,  be  never  had  a fire  when  he  aroae,  or  n warming- 
iNkO  when  be  weut  to  bed.  lie  ate  but  once  in  the  twenty. 


four  hours.  This  abstemiousness  and  regularity  pre>crve<i 
a g(N>d  natural  constitution  : be  passed  from  infancy  to  the 
grave,  a space  of  seventy-four  years,  without  being  con. 
fined  to  his  bed  by  sickness  more  than  twice.  He  died  in 
16B4.  His  writings  are  chiefly  polcmiral ; in  the  preface 
to  a volume  of  his  tracts,  published  in  168S,  is  a good 
account  of  the  religious  character  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  previous  to  her  changing  her  communion.  She 
had  been  under  his  care  and  tuition  whilst  ho  resided  with 
the  family  at  Antwerp. — Wootl's  Athenss  Oxon.  H 770, 
fo. — Clarendon's  Autobiography,  i.  25. — Life  of  Waller, 
prefixed  to  his  works,— Bio^phia  Britannica. 

f I>r.  Henry  Hammond  was  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  English  rhurrh.  He  was  a consistent,  uncom- 
promising royalist.  Charles  the  First  had  him  constantly 
in  attendance  until  all  hia  suite  were  removed. 

His  “ Practical  Catechism,*'  and  **  Annotations  upon 
the  New  Testament,**  are  two  of  the  best  works  in  out 
voluminous  iheologiral  litemture.  He  died  in  1660,  aged 
fifty-five.  His  ” Life,**  by  Hr.  Fell,  contains  a goo«i  dcaJ 
of  interesting  informitiun  relative  to  the  tniiisactimi*  of 
the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.  Wood  gives  him  thti 
extremely  laudatory  chanu-tor.  *'  Great  were  bis  nainral 
abilities,  greater  his  acquired  ; in  the  whole  circle  nf  the 
arts  be  was  most  accurate.  He  was  also  eloquent  in  the 
tongues;  exact  in  ancient  and  modem  writen ; well-verscd 
in  pbilokopby,  better  in  philology,  and  most  learned  in 
eeliool  divinity.  He  was  a great  master  in  church  anti- 
quity, made  up  of  fathers,  councils,  ecclesiastical  historiana 
and  liturgies,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  his  most  elaborate 
vrorka— Wood's  Athene  Oxon.  ii.  '245.  Dr.  Brian  I>uppa 
dues  not  appear  to  have  merited  the  censure  for  want  of 
liberality  passed  upon  him  by  Burnet.  He  built  and 
libcmlly  endowed  almshouses  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey ; 
remitted  rent,  &c.  to  his  tenants,  to  tlieamount  of  80,OOOL: 
and  bequeathed  16,OOOL  to  various  charitable  and  bene- 
fleent  purposes.  Other  authoriiicsalso  state  him  to  have  been 
weil  qualified  for  the  place  of  tutor  to  Charles  the  Second  ; 
it  is  certain  this  monarch  venerated  his  character,  fur,  as  the 
doctor  lay  upon  bis  drath-bed,  the  king  knelt  by  his  bed- 
side to  a»k  his  blessing.  He  died  in  1662.— Wood's 
Aihcrue  Oxon.  ii,  269.— Biugraph.  Brit.  — Grainger's 
Biugruph  Hist.,  dec. 
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fiomc  coldness  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  the  lord  chancellor  went  off  from 
tliose  designs.  The  consideration  that  those  bishops  and  their  party  had  in  the  matter  was 
this  : the  presl)yt<*rian8  were  po^'ssed  of  most  of  the  great  benefices  in  the  clinrch,  chiefly 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  two  universities.  It  is  true,  all  that  had  come  into  the 
room  of  those  wlio  were  turned  out  by  the  parliament,  or  by  tlic  visitors  sent  by  them,  were 
removed  by  the  course  of  law,  as  men  that  were  illegally  possessed  of  other  men's  right* : 
and  that,  even  where  the  former  incumlients  were  dead,  because  a title  originally  wrong  was 
still  wnmg  in  law.  But  there  were  a great  many  of  them  in  very  eminent  poets,  who  were 
legally  poeeeeeed  of  them.  Many  of  these,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  I>ondon,  had  gone  into  the 
design  of  the  Restoration  in  so  signal  a manner,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  had  great 
merit,  and  a just  title  to  very  high  preferment.  Now,  as  there  remained  a great  deal  of  the 
old  animosity  against  them,  for  what  they  had  done  during  the  wars,  so  it  was  said,  it 
was  better  to  have  a schism  out  of  the  church  than  within  it ; and  that  the  half-confonnity 
of  the  puritans  before  the  war,  had  set  up  a faction  in  every  city  and  town  between  the 
lecturers  and  the  incumbents  ; that  the  fonner  took  all  ntethods  to  render  themselves  popular, 
and  to  raise  the  benevolence  of  their  people,  which  was  their  chief  subsistence,  by  disparaging 
the  government  l>oth  in  church  and  state.  They  had  also  many  stories  among  them,  of  the 
credit  they  had  in  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  which  they  infused  in  the  king,  to  posse** 
him  with  the  necessity  of  having  none  to  serve  in  the  church,  but  persons  that  should  be  firmly 
tied  to  his  interest,  both  by  principle,  and  by  subscriptions  and  oaths.  It  is  true,  the 
joy  then  spread  through  the  nation  had  gut  at  this  time  a new  parliament  to  be  elected,  of 
men  so  high  and  so  hot,  that  unless  the  court  had  restrained  them,  they  would  have  carried 
things  much  farther  than  they  did,  against  all  that  had  becik  concerned  in  the  late  wars : but 
they  were  not  to  expect  such  success  at  all  times  : therefore  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
make  sure  work  at  this  time : and,  instead  of  using  methods  to  bring  in  the  sectaries,  they 
resolved  rather  to  seek  the  most  eftectual  ones  for  casting  them  out,  and  bringing  a new  set 
of  men  into  the  church.  This  took  with  the  king,  at  least  it  seemed  to  do  so.  But  though 
he  put  on  an  outward  appearance  of  moderation,  yet  ho  was  in  another  and  deeper  laid 
design,  to  which  the  heat  of  these  men  proved  subservient,  for  bringing  in  of  popery.  A 
popish  queen  was  a great  step  to  keep  it  in  countenance  at  court,  and  to  have  a great 
many  priests  going  about  the  court  making  converts.  It  was  thought,  a toleration  was  the 
only  method  for  s<‘tting  it  a going  all  the  nation  over.  And  nothing  could  make  a toleration 
for  popery  pass,  but  the  having  great  bodies  of  men  put  out  of  the  church,  and  put  under 
severe  laws,  which  should  force  them  to  move  for  a toleration,  and  should  make  it  reasonable 
to  grant  it  to  them.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  whatever  should  be  granted  of  that  sort  shouW 
go  in  so  large  a manner,  that  papists  should  bo  comprehended  within  it.  So  the  papists  had 
this  generally  spread  among  them,  that  they  should  oppose  all  propositions  for  comprehensic^ 
and  should  animate  the  church  party  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  the  sectaries.  And 
in  that  point  they  set'ined  zealous  for  tlie  church.  But  at  the  same  time  they  spoke  of  tole- 
ration, as  necessary  botli  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade.  And  with  this  the  duke  was  so  possessed,  that  ho  declared  himself  a most  violent 
enemy  to  comprehension,  and  as  zealous  for  toleration.  The  king  being  thus  resolved  oo 
fixing  the  terms  of  conformity  to  what  they  had  been  before  the  war,  without  making 
the  least  abatement  or  alteration,  they  carried  on  still  an  appearance  of  moderation,  till 
the  strength  of  the  parties  should  appt^ar  in  the  new  parliament. 

So,  after  the  declaration  was  set  out,  a commission  was  granted  to  twelve  of  a side, 
with  nine  assistants  to  cAch  side,  who  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  Savoy,  and  to  con- 
sider on  the  ways  of  uniting  both  sides.  At  their  first  meeting,  Sheldon  told  them,  tliat 
those  of  the  church  liad  not  desired  this  meeting,  as  l>eing  satisfied  with  the  legal 
establishment : and  therefore  they  had  nothing  to  offer ; hut  it  l»elonged  to  the  other  side 
w'ho  moved  for  alterations,  to  offer  both  their  exceptions  to  the  laws  in  being,  and  the 

alt(‘rations  that  they  propc«ed.  He  told  them,  they  were  to  lay  all  they  had  to  offer 

Ix'foro  them  at  once ; for  they  would  not  engage  to  treat  alx)ut  any  one  particular,  till 
tin  y saw  how  far  their  demands  went : and  he  sjiid,  that  all  was  to  be  transacud  in 

writing,  though  t!)c  others  insisted  on  an  amicable  conference : which  was  at  fix'st  denied  : 
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yet  some  hopes  were  given  of  allowing  it  at  last.  Papers  were  upon  this  given  in.  Tlie 
Presbyterians  moved,  that  bishop  Usher's  reduction  should  be  laid  down  as  a ground-work 
to  treat  on ; that  bishops  should  not  govern  tlu;ir  dioceses  by  their  single  authority,  nor 
depute  it  to  lay  officers  in  their  courts,  but  should  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jtirisdietion 
take  along  with  them  the  counsel  and  concurrence  of  the  presbyters.  Tliey  did  offer 
several  exceptions  to  the  liturgy,  against  the  many  responses  by  the  people ; and  they 
desired  all  might  be  made  one  continued  prayer.  They  desired  that  no  lessons  should  I>e 
taken  out  of  the  apocryphal  books : that  the  psalms  used  in  the  daily  service  should  be 
according  to  the  new  translation.  They  excepted  to  many  parts  of  the  office  of  baptism, 
that  import  the  inward  regeneration  of  all  that  were  baptised.  But  as  they  proposed  these 
amendments,  so  they  did  also  offer  a liturgy  new  drawn  by  Mr.  Baxter.  They  insisted  mainly 
against  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  chiefly  against  the  imposing  it : and 
moved  that  the  posture  might  be  left  free,  and  that  the  use  of  the  surplice,  of  the  cross,  in 
baptism  of  god-fathers  being  the  sponsors  in  baj)tism,  and  of  the  holy-days,  might  be 
abolished.  Sheldon  saw  well  what  the  effect  would  be  of  putting  them  to  make  all  their 
demands  at  once.  The  number  of  them  raised  a mighty  outcry  against  them,  as  people  that 
could  never  be  satisfied.  But  nothing  gave  so  great  an  advantage  against  them,  as  their 
offering  a new  liturgy.  In  this  they  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some  were  for  insisting 
only  on  a few  important  things,  reckoning  that,  if  they  wore  gained,  and  a union  followed 
upon  that,  it  would  be  easier  to  gain  other  things  afterwards.  But  all  this  was  overthrown 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  a man  of  great  piety : and,  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many 
things,  would  have  lx?en  esteemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age  ; he  wrote  near  two 
hundred  books  : of  these,  three  are  large  folios : he  had  a very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of 
writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  long  a man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity ; but  was  most 
unhappily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  every  thing  *.  There  was  a great  submission  paid  to 
him  by  the  whole  party.  So  he  persuaded  them,  that  from  the  words  of  the  commission  they 
were  bound  to  offer  every  thing,  that  they  thought  might  conduce  to  the  good  or  peace  of 
the  chunrh,  without  considering  what  was  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what  effi’ct  their  demanding 
so  much  might  have,  in  irritating  the  minds  of  those  who  wore  then  the  superior  body  in 
strength  and  number.  All  the  whole  matter  was  at  last  reduced  to  one  single  point,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  determine  the  certain  use  of  things  indifferent  in  the  worship  of  God  ? The 
bishops  held  them  to  that  point,  and  pressed  them  to  shew  that  any  of  the  things  imposed 
were  of  themselves  unlawful.  The  presbyterians  declined  this ; but  affirmed,  that 
other  circumstances  might  make  it  become  unlawful  to  settle  a peremptory  law  about  things 
indifferent ; which  they  applied  chiefly  to  kneeling  in  the  sacrament,  and  stood  upon  it  that 
a law,  which  excluded  all  that  did  not  kneel  from  the  sacrament,  was  unlawful,  as  a limi- 
tation in  the  point  of  communion  put  on  tlie  laws  of  Christ,  which  ought  to  be  the  only  con- 
dition of  those  who  had  a right  to  it.  Upon  this  point  there  was  a free  conference  that 
lasted  some  days.  The  two  men,  that  had  the  chief  inanag<'ment  of  the  debate,  were  the 
most  unfit  to  heal  matters,  and  the  fittest  to  %viden  them,  that  could  have  been  found  out. 


* Richard  Baxter  was  in  every  rondilion  of  life  an 
extraordinary  man.  Asa  youth,  though  his  cdurulton  uas 
neglected,  yet  hy  diligence  he  qiinlihcd  bitnsclf  for  the 
masterships  of  Wroxeter  and  Dudley  frce-schools.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  advancing  his  fortune  at  court  by 
being  kindly  received  by  sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the 
revels,  but  he  conscientiously  objected  to  a courtier's  life  ; 
this  was  one  instance  only  of  the  high  principle  and  piety 
that  marked  his  career,  and  they  never  pass  unrewarded. 
Althongh  he  had  not  been  at  a university,  ho  was  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  alike  admired  by 
epKopalians  and  by  presbyterians,  but  entirely  coincided 
vith  neitfaer.  We  have  seen  in  the  text  that  he  desired 
*n  alteration  in  the  liturgy  and  the  church  ceremonies ; 
.ret  he  was  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  chaplains,  and  wo 
shall  sec  that  ho  was  offered,  and  rcfuscil,  a bishopric  in 
1685.  He  was  tried  before  the  base  and  bnital  Jefferies, 
for  some  rcflcciions  against  cpisco|sicy  contained  in  his 


“ Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.”  He  was  fined  five 
hundred  maiks,  to  l>c  imprisoned  until  they  were  paid, 
snd  to  find  securities  for  liis  good  Itchaviour  during  seven 
} cars.  After  a short  confincnient,  he  was  released,  throiigli 
the  intervetiiion  of  lord  Powis. — Woolrych’s  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Jefferies,  178.  Ho  was  bom  in  161.5,  and  died  in 
Ifi.fl.  lie  was  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
distinct  treatises,  which  have  btCn  published  in  four  largo 
folios.  He  was  characterised  by  a deep  sense  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  Christianity.  His  zeal  for  its  pro- 
mulgation was  indefatigable,  yet  it  never  degenerated  into 
enthusiasm.  All  dispassionate  competent  judges  speak  ol 
his  character  and  practical  writings  with  applause.  It  is 
ini|)ossiblo  within  the  limits  of  a note  to  delineate  his  ex- 
cellencies; it  may  be  best  appreciated  from  the  ” Narrative 
of  bis  own  Life  and  Times;”  which  is  a diary  that  affords 
much  information  relative  to  the  period  in  which  bo  lived. 
See  also  Culauiy  ; and  Diograpliia  Dritannica. 
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Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Gunning:  was  the  respondent  j wlio  was  afterwards  advanced, 
first  to  Chichester,  and  then  to  Ely : he  was  a man  of  preat  readinp,  and  noted  for  a special 
Bubtilty  of  arguin;;  : all  the  arts  of  sophistry  were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occasions,  in  as 
confident  a manner,  as  if  they  had  been  sound  reasoning : he  was  a man  of  an  innocent  life, 
unweariedly  active  to  very  little  purpose : he  was  much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  with  popery 
in  84)me  points : and,  because  the  charge  of  idolatry  seemed  a bar  to  all  thoughts  of  nx^n- 
ciliation  with  them,  he  set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to  clear  the  church  of  Rome  of 
idolatry.  This  made  many  suspi'ct  him  as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them ; but  he  was  far  from 
it ; and  was  a very  honest,  sincen^  man,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence  in 
affairs:  he  was  for  our  conforming  in  all  things  to  tlie  rules  of  the  primitive  church,  par- 
ticularly in  praying  for  the  dead,  in  the  use  of  oil,  with  many  other  rituals : he  formed 
many  in  Cambridge  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  carried  them  perhaps  farther  than  he 
inUmded  *.  Baxt<'r  and  lie  s]Knt  some  days  in  much  logical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the 
town,  who  thought  here  were  a couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  disputes,  that  could  never  be 
bruuglit  to  an  end,  nor  have  any  good  effect.  In  conclusion,  this  commission  being  limited 
to  such  a number  of  days,  came  to  an  end,  before  any  one  thing  was  agreed  on.  The 
bishops  insisted  on  the  laws  that  were  still  in  force,  to  which  they  would  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion, unless  it  was  proved  that  the  matter  of  those  laws  was  sinful.  They  charged  the  pres- 
byterians  with  having  made  a schism,  upon  a cliarge  against  the  church  for  things,  which 
now  they  themselves  could  not  call  sinful.  They  said,  there  was  no  reason  to  gratify  such  a 
sort  of  men  in  any  thing ; one  demand  granted  would  draw  on  many  more  : all  authority  both 
in  church  and  state  was  struck  at  by  the  position  they  had  insisted  on,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  impose  things  indifferent,  since  they  seemed  to  bo  the  only  proper  matter  in  w’hich  human 
authority  could  interpose.  So  this  furnished  an  occasion  to  expose  them  os  enemies  to  all 
order.  Things  had  been  carried  at  the  Savoy  with  great  sharpness,  and  many  reflections. 
Baxter  said  once,  such  things  would  offend  many  good  men  in  the  nation.  Steam,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  upon  that  took  notice  that  he  would  not  say  kingdom,  but  nation,  because 
ho  would  not  acknowledge  a king.  Of  this  great  complaints  were  made,  as  an  indecent 
return  for  the  zeal  they  had  shewn  in  the  restoration. 

The  conference  broke  up  without  doing  any  good.  It  did  rather  hurt,  and  heightened  the 
sharpness  that  w*os  then  in  people  s minds  to  such  a degree,  that  it  needed  no  addition  to  raise  it 
higher.  The  presb>^'rians  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king : but  little  regard  was  had  to 
them.  And  now  all  tlie  concern  that  seemed  to  employ  the  bishops'  thoughts  was,  not  only 
to  make  no  alteration  on  that  account,  but  to  make  the  terms  of  conformity  much  stricter  than 
they  had  been  before  the  war.  So  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  conformity  to  the  height,  and  to 
put  lecturers  in  the  same  condition  with  the  incumbents,  as  to  oaths  and  subscriptions ; and  to 
oblige  all  persons  to  euuaciib<>  an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  particular, 
contained  and  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Many,  who  thought  it  lawful  to 
conform  in  submission,  yet  scrupled  at  this,  as  importing  a particular  approbation  of  every 
tiling:  and  great  distinction  was  made  between  a conformity  in  practice,  and  so  full  and 
distinct  an  assent.  Yet  men  got  over  that,  as  importing  no  more  but  a consent  of  obedience : 
for  though  the  words  of  the  subscription,  which  were  also  to  be  publicly  pronounced 
before  the  cemgregation^  declaring  the  person's  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  seemed  to  import 
this,  yet  the  clause  of  the  act  that  enjoined  this  carried  a clear  explanation  of  it ; for  it 

* Dr  Pct«r  OuDnin^  wat  a Brm  Wlirver  in  Christtantty,  metnory,  be  perltaps  naa  never  equalled  aa  a textuarr.  I: 
and  an  able  controvernialist— but  he  wu  better  calculated  bcapeaks  a kindtieM  of  heart,  that  wheu  he  obiaioed  tHe 
to  confound  than  to  convert  its  opponenta,  and  iu  erring  mastership  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  upon  the 
profmois.  Ho  Brmly  advocated  the  cause  of  Charles  the  ejection  of  I>r.  Tuckney,  he  allowed  this  nonconformist 
First,  even  when  tbr  parliamrtit  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  divine  a hnmUonic  annuity  during  his  life.  Hi»  person 
tufTered  a proportionate  persecution.  His  publications  are  all  was  handsome,  and  bis  manner  graceful,  which  will  sutB. 
eonirovereial one  of  them,  entitled  **Vicws  and  Corrections  cientir  account  for  the  adniintiuu  lie  won  of  the  court 
of  the  Common  I’rayrr,”  related  to  the  topic  mentioned  iu  ladies,  without  aaterting  with  ^ the  Merry  Monarch,"  that 
the  text.  He  waa  bom  in  161.5.  and  died  in  lhB4.  A '‘they  admired  his  pitwchiug,  because  they  did  not  under- 
fuil  Ucuil  uf  bis  character  wst  given  by  Dr.  Gower  in  a stand  liitu.**— Wood's  AUicns  Oxon.  763,  fo.  — Maatcr's 
book  entitled  **  A niM'oiirae  delivered  in  Two  .Sermons  Hist.  Corpus  Christi  College,  137^SaItnon*s  Lives  of 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Kty.**  .No  man  hwl  ever  more  English  Biabopa,  239. 
thoroughly  studied  the  Bible ; and,  having  a powerful 
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enacted  this  declaration  as  an  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  contained  in  the  book. 
Another  8\ibscription  was  enacted,  with  relation  to  the  league  and  covenant : by  wliich  they 
were  required  to  declare  it  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take  anns  against  the 
king,  renouncing  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or 
those  commissioned  by  him,  together  with  a declaration,  that  no  obligation  lay  on  them,  or 
any  other  person,  from  the  league  or  covenant,  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of 
government  in  church  and  state,  and  that  the  covenant  was  in  itself  an  unlawful  oath.  This  was 
contrived  against  all  the  old  men,  w*ho  had  both  taken  the  covenant  themselves,  and  had 
pressed  it  upon  others.  So  they  were  now  to  own  themselves  very  guilty  in  that  matter. 
And  those,  who  thought  it  might  be  lawful,  upon  great  and  illegal  provocation,  to  resist 
unjust  invasions  on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  subjc'cts,  excepted  to  the  subscription,  though 
it  was  scarcely  safe  for  any  at  that  time  to  have  insisted  on  that  point.  ISomc  thought,  that 
since  the  king  had  taken  the  covenant,  he  at  least  was  bound  to  stand  to  it. 

Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  w as  more  at  large  formerly : those, 
who  came  to  England  from  the  foreign  churches,  had  not  been  required  to  be  ordained  among 
us:  but  now  all,  that  had  not  episcopal  onlination,  were  made  incapable  of  holding  any 
ecclesiastical  benehce.  Some  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  liturgy  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves : a few  new  collects  were  made,  as  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and  the  ge- 
neral thanksgiving : a collect  was  also  drawn  fur  the  parliament,  in  which  a new  * epithet  was 
added  to  the  king’s  title,  that  gave  great  offence,  and  occasioned  much  indecent  raillery : he 
was  styled  our  most  religious  king.  It  was  not  easy  to  give  a propiT  sense  to  this,  and  to 
ntakc  it  go  well  down ; since,  w'hntevcr  the  signification  of  religion  might  be  in  the  Latin 
word,  as  importing  the  sacredness  of  the  king’s  person,  yet  in  the  English  language  it  boro 
a signification  that  was  no  way  applicable  to  the  king.  And  those  who  took  great  liberties 
with  him  have  often  asked  him,  what  must  all  his  pi^ople  think,  w’hen  they  heard  him  prayed 
for  as  their  must  religious  king?  Some  other  K'sser  additions  were  made.  But  care  was 
taken,  that  nothing  should  be  altered,  as  it  had  been  moved  by  the  presbyterians ; for  it  was 
resolved  to  gratify  them  in  nothing.  One  important  addition  was  made,  chiefly  by  Oawden's 
men : he  press(‘d  that  a declaration,  explaining  the  reasons  of  their  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
which  had  biH?n  in  king  Edward's  liturgy,  but  w'os  left  out  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
should  be  again  set  where  if  ha<l  once  been.  The  papists  were  highly  offended,  w’hen  they 
KiW’  such  an  express  declaration  made  against  the  real  presi  nce,  and  the  duke  told  me,  that 
when  he  asked  Sheldon  how  they  came  to  declare  against  a doctrine,  which  he  had  been 
instructed  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  Sheldon  answen^d,  “ask  Gaw’den  about  it,  who  is 
a bishop  of  your  own  making  : " for  the  king  had  ordered  his  promotion  for  the  service  ho 
had  done.  The  convocation  that  prepared  those  alterations,  as  they  added  some  new  holy 
days,  St.  Barnabas,  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  so  they  took  in  more  lessons  out  of  tho 
Apocrypha,  in  particular  the  story  of  liel  and  the  Dragon  : new  offices  were  also  drawn  for 
two  new  days,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  called  king  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  tho  day  of  the  king’s  birth  and  return.  Sancroft  drew  for  these  some  offices 
of  a very  high  strain.  Yet  others  of  a more  moderate  strain  were  preferred  to  them.  But 
he,  coming  to  be  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  got  his  offices  to  bo  published  by  the 
king’s  authority,  in  a time  when  so  high  a style  as  w*os  in  them  did  not  sound  well  in  the 
nation.  Such  care  was  taken  in  the  choice  and  returns  of  the  members  of  the  convocation, 
that  every  thing  went  among  them  as  was  directed  by  Sheldon  and  Morley.  When  they 
lad  prepared  all  their  alterations,  they  offered  them  to  the  king,  who  sent  them  to  the  houso 
of  commons,  upon  which  the  act  of  unifunnity  was  prepared  by  Keeling,  afterwards  lord 
chief  justice. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  house,  many  did  apprehend  that  so  severe  an  act  might  havo 
ill  effects,  and  began  to  abate  of  their  first  heat ; upon  which  reports  were  spread,  and  much 
aggravated  as  they  were  reported  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  plots  of  the  presbyterians 
in  several  counties.  Many  were  taken  up  on  those  reports ; but  none  were  ever  tried  for 
them.  So,  the  thing  being  let  fall,  it  has  been  given  out  since,  that  tlicsc  were  forged  by  tlio 

* Bum«t  it  incorrect  if  he  contulered  the  words,  **  otir  luuet  relations  king,”  were  now  for  the  fint  lime  iotroauecd 
>a  the  liturgy.  They  tie  in  the  prayer  for  the  ptj-liament  uaed  in  1625. 
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direction  of  some  liot  spirits,  who  might  think  sucli  arts  were  necessary  to  give  an  alarm, 
and,  by  rendering  the  party  odious,  to  cany  so  severe  an  act  against  them.  The  lord  Cla- 
rendon himself  w.as  charged  as  having  directed  this  piece  of  artifice : but  I could  never  see 
any  ground  for  fastening  it  on  him  : though  there  were  great  appearances  of  foul  dealing 
among  some  of  the  fiercer  sort.  The  act  passed  by  no  gn*at  majority : and  by  it,  all  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  liturgy  by  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
the  year  1602,  were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefir<*s,  without  leaving  any  discretional 
power  with  the  king  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  without  making  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  should  be  so  deprived : a severity  neither  practised  by  queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  enacting  her  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in  ejecting  the  royalists,  in  both  which  a fifth 
part  of  the  benefice  was  reserved  for  their  subsistence.  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  was  pitched 
on,  that,  if  tliey  were  then  deprived,  they  should  lose  the  profits  of  the  whole  year,  since  the 
tithes  are  commonly  due  at  Michai'lmas.  The  presbj’terians  remembered  what  a St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s had  been  held  at  Paris  ninety  years  before,  which  wa.s  the  day  of  that  massacre, 
and  did  not  stick  to  compare  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the 
new  corrections  was  that  to  which  they  were  to  subscribe : hut  the  corr(*ctions  were  so  long 
a preparing,  and  the  vast  number  of  copies,  above  two  thousand,  that  were  to  be  wrought 
off  for  all  the  parish  churches  of  England,  made  tlie  impression  go  on  so  slowly,  that  there 
were  few  books  set  out  to  sale  when  the  day  came.  So,  many  that  were  affected  to  the 
church,  but  that  made  conscience  of  subscribing  to  a book  that  they  had  not  seen,  left  their 
benefices  on  that  very  account.  Some  made  a journey  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  it. 
With  so  much  precipitation  was  that  matU>r  driven  on,  that  it  seemed  exp^ed  that  the 
clergy  should  subscribe  implicitly  to  a book  they  liad  never  seen.  This  was  done  by  too 
many,  as  I was  informed  by  some  of  tlie  bishops  : hut  the  presbj'torians  were  now  in  great 
difliculties ; they  had  many  meetings,  and  much  disputing  about  conformity.  Reynolds 
accepted  of  the  bishopric  of  Norwich : but  Calamy  and  Baxter  refused  the  sees  of  Lichfield 
and  Hereford.  And  about  two  thousand  of  them  fell  under  the  parliamentary  deprivation, 
as  they  gave  out.  The  numbers  have  iK'cn  much  controverted.  This  raised  a grievous  out- 
cry over  the  nation,  though  it  was  less  considered  at  that  time  than  it  would  have  been 
at  any  other.  Baxter  told  me,  tliat  had  the  terms  of  the  king’s  declaration  been  stood  to, 
he  did  not  believe  that  above  three  hundred  of  these  would  ha\V  been  so  deprived.  Some 
few,  and  but  few,  of  the  episcopal  party  were  troubled  at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive  of 
the  very  ill  effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were  many  men,  imich  valued,  some  on  better 
grounds,  and  others  on  worse,  who  w'erc  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  provoked  by  much  spiteful  UKigo,  and  cast  upon  those  popular  practices  that  both 
their  principles  and  their  circumstances  seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate  congregations, 
and  of  diverting  men  from  the  public  worship,  and  from  considering  their  successors  as  the 
lawful  pastors  of  those  churches  in  which  they  had  scr\ed.  'The  blame  of  all  this  foil 
heaviest  on  Sheldon.  Tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  was  charged  with  his  having  entertained  Uio 
pn^sbyterians  with  hopes  and  good  words,  while  he  was  all  the  while  carrying  on,  or  at  least 
giving  way,  to  the  bisliop’s  project.  When  the  convocation  had  gone  through  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  it  was  in  the  next  place  proposed,  that,  according  to  a clause  in  the  king’s 
licence,  they  should  consider  the  canons  of  the  church.  'They  had  it  then  in  their  pow’er 
to  have  reformed  many  abuses,  and  ]tarticularly  to  have  provided  an  effectual  remedy  to  the 
root  of  all  those,  which  arise  from  the  poor  maintenance  that  is  reserved  to  the  incumbt^nis. 
Almost  all  the  leases  of  the  church  estates  over  England  were  fallen  in,  there  having  lK*en 
no  renewal  for  twenty  years.  Tlio  leases  for  years  ■were  determined ; and  the  wars  had 
carried  off  so  many  men,  that  most  of  the  leases  for  lives  were  fallen  into  the  incumbents* 
hands  ; so  that  the  church  estates  were  in  them  : and  tlie  fines  raised  by  the  renewing  the 
leases  rose  to  about  a million  and  a half.  It  was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  let  those  who 
were  now  promoted  carry  off  so  great  a treasure.  If  the  half  had  been  applied  to  the 
buying  of  tithes  or  glebt's  for  small  ricarages,  here  a foundation  had  been  laid  down  for  a 
great  and  effectual  reformation.  In  some  sen's  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised, 
and  applied  to  the  enriching  the  bishops'  families.  Something  was  done  to  churches 
and  colleges,  in  particular  to  St.  Paul's  in  London ; and  a noble  collection  was  made  for 
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redeeming  all  the  English  slaves  that  were  in  any  part  of  Barbary.  But  this  fell  far  short 
of  what  might  have  been  cxpt'ctod.  In  this  the  lord  Clarendon  was  heavily  charged,  as 
having  shewn  that  he  was  more  the  bishops*  friend  than  the  church’s.  It  is  true  the  law 
made  those  fines  belong  to  the  incumbtmts  ; but  such  an  extraordinary  occasion  deserved 
that  a law  should  have  been  made  on  purpose.  What  the  bishops  did  with  those  great 
fiat’s  was  a pattern  to  all  the  lower  dignitariea,  who  generally  took  more  care  of  themselves 
than  of  the  church,  'fhe  men  of  merit  and  service  were  loaded  with  many  livings  and 
many  dignities.  With  this  great  accession  of  wealth  there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a 
great  deal  of  luxury  and  higli  living,  on  the  pn*tence  of  hospitality : while  others  made 
purchases,  and  left  great  estates,  most  of  which  we  have  seen  njclt  away.  And  with  this 
overset  of  wealth  and  pomp,  that  came  on  men  in  the  decline  of  their  parts  and  age,  they, 
who  were  now  growing  into  old  age,  became  lazy  and  negligent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the 
church ; they  left  preaching  and  writing  to  others,  while  they  gave  themstdves  up  to  ease 
and  sloth.  In  all  which  sad  representation  some  few  exceptions  arc  to  be  made ; but  so 
few,  that,  if  a new  set  of  men  had  not  appeared  of  another  stamp,  the  church  hod  quite 
lost  her  esteem  over  the  nation. 

These  were  generally  of  Cambridge,  formed  under  some  divines,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Drs.  Whichcot,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and  Worthington.  Whichcot  was  a man  of 
a rare  temper,  very  mild  and  obliging.  He  had  great  credit  with  some  that  had  been 
eminent  in  the  late  tinu^,  but  made  all  the  use  ho  could  of  it  to  protect  good  men  of  all 
persuasions.  He  was  much  for  liberty  of  conscience;  and  being  disgusted  with  the  dry 
systematical  way  of  those  times,  he  studied  to  raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  a 
nobler  set  of  thoughts,  and  to  consider  religion  as  a seed  of  a deiform  nature  (to  use  one  of 
his  own  phrases.)  In  order  to  this,  he  set  young  students  much  on  reading  the  ancient 
philosophers,  chiefiy  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotin,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human  nature,  in  which  he  was  a 
great  example, as  well  as  a wise  and  kind  instructor*.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a 
great  strenj^h  of  genius,  and  a vast  compass  of  learning.  He  was  a man  of  great  conduct 
and  prudence;  upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation t.  Wilkins  was  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge.  His  first  rise  was  in  the 
elector  palatine’s  family,  when  he  was  in  England:  afterwards  he  married  Cromwell’s 
sister ; but  made  no  other  use  of  that  alliance,  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  univer- 
sity from  the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  At  Cambridge  he  joined  with  those  who 
studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or  from  narrow 
notions,  from  superstitious  conceits,  and  a fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a great 
observer  and  a proniot«T  of  experimental  philosophy,  which  was  then  a new  thing,  and  much 
looked  after.  He  was  naturally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wisest  clergyman  I ever  knew.  He 
was  a lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a delight  in  doing  good  More  was  an  open-hearted  and 


* I>r.  Benjamin  Whirbeot  is  mentioned  br  Baxter  u 
one  of  the  bc«t  and  ablest  of  the  conformists  ;**  I>r.  Til. 
lotion  preached  bis  funeral  sermon ; the  earl  of  Shaftcu 
bury,  antfaor  of  the  “ Characteristics  ;**  Arebdearon  Jef- 
fery, and  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke  edited  his  **  Discourses.** 
An  individual  admired  by  men  so  variously  talented,  aud 
So  differing  in  opinions,  must  have  had  some  peculiar 
charm— thia  waa  his  mildness  and  sweclnesa  of  temper, 
which,  united  with  a very  exalted  opinion  of  Christianity, 
rendered  him  superior  to  that  aarTow-minded  Phariseeism, 
that  has  DO  charity  for  those  beyond  its  sect  He  died  at 
the  boose  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Codworth,  in  1683,  aged 
seventy.four. — General  and  Grainger’s  Kograpbical  Die- 
tieaaries. 

t Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth  is  justly  said  by  Mr.  Grainger 
to  bold  the  same  rank  in  metaphysics  that  Dr.  Isaac  Bar- 
row  does  in  sub!  ime  geometry.  Dr.  Codworth  was  a man 
flf  vast  learning,  and  acute  reasoning  poweta,  which  he 
admirably  and  most  opportunely  directed  for  the  defence 
of  Christianity  against  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  Hobbes. 
During  the  {oedomioaoce  of  the  parliament  and  the  puri- 


tanical sectarians,  the  press  and  pulpit  teemed  with  such 
nonsensical  and  enthusiastic  rant,  that  the  whole  com- 
munity by  degrees  grow  wearied  of  such  absurdities. 
Human  nature  being  prone  to  extremea,  readily  listened  to 
those  rcasonera,  who,  professing  to  appeal  to  men’s  common 
sense,  declared  that  they  would  demonstrate  the  whole 
system  to  be  mere  delusion  and  priestciafu  Cromwell  and 
his  su|^rtcra  were  partly  religious  enthusiasts  and  partly 
hypocrites;  Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers  were 
profligates  and  despisers  of  every  serious  consideration  : 
they  set  the  example  of  general  licentiousnesa,  and  patro- 
Dtx^  all  (hose  who  taught  that  a day  of  reckoning  would 
DCTcr  come.  Taking  their  own  weapons,  Cudworth  met 
them  with  logical  and  sound  reasoning  in  his  well-known 
Work,  **  The  Intcllectusl  System  of  the  UniverM;'*  a 
work  to  which  praise  can  add  nothing,  because  it  is  univer- 
■ally  allowed  of  immense  learning,  and  sound  reasoning. 
There  is  a good  memoir  of  him,  and  an  analysis  of  bis 
Works,  in  Kippis*s  edition  of  the*'  Biographia  Briuntika.’* 
He  was  born  in  1617,  and  died  aged  seventy-one. 

I Dr.  John  Wilkins  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Anthony 
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sincere  Cliristian  philosopher,  who  studied  to  establish  men  in  the  irreat  principles  of  reH' 
^ion  against  atheism,  that  was  then  beginning  to  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  some,  and  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more  sincere  enthusiasts  *. 

llobbi's,  who  bad  long  followed  the  court,  and  passed  there  for  a mathematical  man, 
though  ho  H'ally  knew  little  that  way,  being  disgusted  by  the  court,  came  into  England 
in  Cromwell's  time,  and  published  a very  wick^  book,  with  a very  strange  title,  Th4 
hetxaihan.  His  main  principles  were,  that  all  men  acted  under  an  absolute  necessitv,  in 
which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  then  received  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  universe  was  God,  and  that  souls  were  material,  thought  being  only  saUle 
and  imperceptible  motion.  He  thought  interest  and  fear  were  the  chief  principles  of  society : 
and  be  put  all  morality  in  the  following  that,  which  was  our  own  private  will,  or  advantage. 
He  thought  religion  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  laws  of  the  land  ; and  he  put  all  the 
law  in  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  the  people  : for  he  wrote  his  book  at  first  in  favour  of 
absolute  monarchy,  but  turned  it  afK^rwards  to  gratify  the  republican  party.  Tliese  wen 
his  true  principles,  though  he  had  disguised  them,  in  order  to  catch  unwiiry  readers.  Aod 
this  set  of  notions  came  to  spread  much.  The  novelty  and  boldness  of  them  set  many  on 
reading  them.  Tlie  impiety  of  them  was  acceptable  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  which  were 
but  too  much  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  late  times  +.  So  thb 
set  of  men  at  Cambridge  studied  to  assert,  and  examine  the  principles  of  religion  aod 
morality  on  clear  grounds,  and  in  a philosophical  method.  In  this  More  led  the  way  to 
many  that  came  after  him.  Worthington  was  a man  of  eminent  piety  and  great  humility, 
and  practised  a most  sublime  way  of  selMecial  and  devotion^.  All  these,  and  those  who 
were  formed  under  them,  studied  to  examine  farther  into  the  nature  of  things  than  had 
been  done  formerly.  They  declared  against  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthanaiin 
on  the  other.  Tliey  loved  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  liturgy,  and  could  well 
live  under  them ; but  they  did  not  think  it  unlawful  to  live  under  another  form.  They 
wished  that  things  might  have  bcon  carried  with  more  moderation,  and  they  continued  to 

Wood,  to  hare  been  endowed  with  rare  mental  gift*.  He 
wa»  celebrated  aa  a theologiit  and  preacher ; wna  an  excel, 
lent  mathematirian,  astronomer,  and  experimcntAliat;  and 
a promoter  of  natural,  or,  aa  ii  waa  then  termed, 

**  new,**  philosophy.  It  waa  at  hia  rooms  in  Wfkdham 
college,  Oxford,  that  thoi>e  proniotcra  of  expcnmental 
Kience  6rst  met,  who  were  afterwards  incorporated  u 
**  The  Royal  Societr  of  lK>n<loii.**— Sprat’s  Hist,  of  the 
Royal  Soneiy,  p.  .S3,  Althoogh  Dr.  Wilkins  waa  a (freat 
adrocate  for  that  only  correct  mode  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  Nature,  which  Bacon  has  well  lemicd  “ asking 
her  queationa,**  that  is.  making  experimental  researche*, 
yet  he  had  many  wild  theoretical  ideaa.  In  one  of  his 
works  entitled,  **  The  Diacorcry  of  a New  World,  and 
the  Poadbility  of  a Passage  thither he  maintains  the 
reasonahleneta  of  lieing  able  to  travel  to  the  moon. 

“ Doctor,  * said  the  duchens  of  Newcastle  to  liim,  “ where 
am  I to  find  a place  for  baiting  at,  in  the  way  up  to  that 
planet?”— **  Madam,**  replied  Wilkint,  ”ofall  the  people 
in  the  world,  I never  expected  that  question  from  you, 
who  have  bnilt  so  many  castles  in  the  air,  that  you  may 
be  every  night  at  one  of  your  own.**  The  aialer  of  the 
protector,  whom  the  doctor  manied,  vraa  Robina,  widow  of 
Dr.  French.  He  was  bom  in  1614,  and  died  in  1G7’2. 

Grainger  dewribes  bim  as  horn  for  the  impmeeinent  of 
every  kind  of  knowledge  to  which  he  applied  himself,  arn) 
as  being  a person  trtily  exemplary  as  well  as  extraordi- 
nary. Anecdolct  of  his  integrity  will  appear  in  other 
pages  of  this  work. — Iliographia  Brilannica.— Wood’s 
Athenie  Ox»m.  &c. 

• Dr.  Henry  More  wm  a most  amiable  philosopher,  a 
most  exemplary  Christian,  and  cousequcnily  one  of  the 
best  men  of  his,  or  any  other  age.  His  talented  friend, 

Mr.  Norris,  happily  styled  him  *’  the  iniolleriual epicure.” 

His  poetical  works  arc  more  than  sudicicnlly  Iwd,  and 
|H-fha{*s  lueril  the  satire  of  Dr.  Garth,  who  speaks  of 


them  as  coming  **  entire”  from  the  grocer's  store  «f 
waste  p«|>cr ; but  his  ” System  of  Ethics  ” is  of  a wry 
high  degree  of  merit : having  this  proof  of  nnobjectiooB^l* 
excellence,  that  it  waa  admired  by  the  Chrisiiaa  Addnsa 

and  the  inhdcl  Hobbes.  Mr.  Grainger  has  justly  observed, 
that  it  is  more  natural  than  is  usually  iinaginrd  fortb* 
human  mind  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  its  opp«>K- 
Many  are  the  instances  of  unbelievers  finally  Iccomi^ 
Papists  ; and  Hobbes  said,  that  ” ifhis  own  philosophy  su 
not  true,  he  knew  none  that  he  should  sooner  like  tbsa 
More's  of  C'ambridge." 

Dr.  More  was  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  sol 
so  unambitious,  ihit  he  declined  the  highest  ecclcktii'ksl 
preferments;  and  even  resigned  bis  prcbenJal  stall  n 
favour  of  Dr.  Fowler.  He  was  bom  in  I6l4,  and  died 
in  1687.— Ward's  Life  of  Dr.  Mure.  — Grainger's  D*cf. 
Hist.,  &c 

+ Of  Thomas  Hobbes,  I shall  add  nothing  to  wUt« 
said  in  the  text  but  an  espresai<>n  of  regret  that  a mind 
so  gifted  was  not  applied  to  benrfil  and  improve  nthrt 
than  to  debase  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a serptir  in  rvli- 
gion;  immoral  in  his  philosophy  ; wavering  in  bis  poliuo. 
and  a dogmatist  in  every  thing.  A scufler  at  Cbrwii* 
anitv,  and  at  the  belief  of  a future  state ; yet  he  is  kiKi«i 
lo  have  frequently  been  a partaker  of  the  eurbarist ; »sd 
to  hare  been  feaiiful  of  spectral  appearanrrs.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  be  consistent.  He  died  in  1673.  aged  niorty-:** 
— Biograpb.  Biiunn.— Wood's  Aibenr  — .GrmingvMB«v- 
Hist. 

I Dr.  John  Worthington  never  obrained  bighcr  prefer, 
mem  than  the  mastership  of  Jesus’  college,  Can)bnd|c, 
and  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsby,  Lincolnshire.  He  •*» 
author  of  fcvcrat  works  that  are  distinguished  fof  ‘heir 
good  sense  and  jdety.  He  was  bom  in  16 IH,  and  died  ii 
1671.— Bircli’a  Life  of  Tillolson.— Wood’s  Fasti,  0i«». 
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keep  a good  com^spondence  with  thot**.*  wI;o  liad  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  and  allowed 
a great  freedom  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity:  from  whence  they  were  called  men  of 
latitude.  And  ujxm  this  men  of  narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer  tcm|>era  fastened  upon  them 
tlio  name  of  LnfUu^fi/utrians.  They  rea<l  Episcopius  much.  And  the  making  out  the 
reasons  of  things  ludiig  a main  part  of  their  studies,  their  enemies  called  them  iVoeiwmmr. 
lliey  were  all  very  zc'aloiis  against  pr»pery : and  so,  they  iKToming  soon  very  considerahle, 
the  pa]>isU  s(‘t  theinsedves  against  them  to  diKTy  tlu'm  as  atheists,  deists,  or  at  Is-st 
soeinians.  And  now  that  the  main  principle  of  nrligion  was  struck  at  by  Hobbes  and  his 
followers,  the-  papists  acted  upon  tbis  a very  strange  part.  They  went  in  so  far  even  into 
the  argument  for  atheism,  as  to  jmblish  many  lM)oks,  in  whieh  they  affirmed,  that  there  w;is 
i>o  certiiin  proof  of  the  Christian  religion,  unless  we  t<»ok  it  from  the  authority  of  the  church 
as  infallible.  Tliis  was  such  a delivering  up  of  the  cause  to  them,  that  it  raised  in  all 
good  men  a very  high  indignation  at  popery  ; that  party  shewing,  that  they  clum*  to  make 
tnen,  who  would  not  turn  papists,  becuinc  atheists,  rather  than  believe  Christianity  upon 
any  other  ground  than  infallibility. 

The  most  eminent  of  those,  who  were  formed  under  those  great  men  I have  mentioned, 
were  Tillotson,  StUliiigfleet,  and  Patrick.  The  first  of  these  was  a man  of  a clear  liead, 
and  a sweet  temper  ; he  had  the  brightest  thoughts,  and  the  most  correct  style  of  all  our 
divines,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  preacher  of  the  age.  lie  was  a very  j>rudent  man,  and 
had  such  a managenu'nt  with  it,  that  I never  knew  any  clergynian  so  universally  est<*emcd 
and  beloved,  as  lie  was  for  above  twenty  years.  Ho  was  eminent  ff»r  bis  opptfsition  to 
Poperj’.  lie  was  no  friimd  to  persecution,  and  stood  up  much  against  Atheism.  Nor  did 
any  man  contribute  more  to  bring  the  city  to  love  our  worship  than  he  did.  But  there  was 
so  little  superstition,  and  so  much  reason  atid  gentleness  in  his  w'ay  of  explaining  things, 
that  malic^  was  long  levelled  at  him,  and  in  conclusion  broke  out  fii  rcely  on  him  *.  Stil- 
lingfleet  was  a man  of  much  more  learning,  but  of  a more  reservo<l,  and  a haughtier  teinp<T. 
He  in  his  youth  wrote  an  Irenicum  for  healing  our  divisions,  with  so  much  learning  and 
moderation,  that  it  was  esteemed  a master-piece.  His  notion  was,  that  the  apostles  had 
settled  the  clmrcli  in  a constitution  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; but  had  made  no  per- 
petual law  about  it,  having  only  taken  it  in,  as  tin  y did  many  other  things,  from  the  customs 
and  practice  of  t!ie  synagogue ; from  which  he  iiiferre«l,  that  certainly  the  constitution  wa.s 
lawful  since  authorised  by  them,  but  not  necHiisary,  since  they  had  made  no  setth.'d  law  about 
it.  This  took  with  many ; but  was  cried  out  uj>on  by  others  as  an  attempt  against  the 
church.  Yet  the  argument  was  managed  with  so  much  learning  and  skill,  that  none  of 
either  side  ever  undertook  to  answer  it.  After  that,  he  wrote  against  infidelity,  Wyond 
any  that  bad  gone  before  him.  And  then  he  engaged  to  write  against  popery,  which  he  did 
with  such  an  exactness  and  liveliness,  that  no  books  of  controversy  were  so  much  read  and 
valued  as  bis  were.  Ho  was  a great  man  in  many  respt'cts.  lie  knew  the  world  well,  and 
was  esteemed  a very  wise  man.  The  writing  of  his  Irenicum  w;is  a great  snare*  to  him  : 
for,  to  avoid  the  imputations  which  that  brought  upon  him,  he  nut  only  rctroctt*d  the  book, 
but  he  went  into  the  humours  of  a high  sort  of  people,  beyond  wliut  became  him,  perhaps 
iK’Vond  his  own  sense  of  things.  He  applied  himself  much  to  the  study  of  the  law  and 
records,  and  the  original  of  our  constitution,  and  was  a very  extraordinary  man  "f*.  Patrick 


* Dr.  Jolin  TillutMm  U in  example  of  gvnms  triumpii. 
iT^  ever  the  tnn«t  contpliratrd  difficulties,  llo  wut  the 
*oti  of  A npid  CaWinist,  .1  Yorkshire  clotldcr;  many  of 
his  reUtivn  were  qiiaken ; lie  was  a nephew,  by  mariia^e, 
of  Oliver  Crnoiwell ; and  he  had  no  infltiential  friends. 
The  character  of  Dr.  Tillotson  may  be  justly  estimated 
from  the  following  anecdote,  for  thmuchoni  his  life,  be 
always  itplield  the  cssrhtialt  of  our  faith  in  preference  to  tit 
crrlcsiHitical  fotmt.  Dr.  Beveridge  objected  to  reading  a 
brief  in  ('antrrbtiry  cathedral  fur  the  benefit  of  lhedistre»Md 

PiT>te«tani  refugee*,  bcnunwii  wa*  contrary  to  the  rubric. 
“ Doctor,  •loctor,**  replied  Tilluison,  “ C’liariiy  is  above 
rubrics.*’— .f.a<ly  Rii**cl’s  Letteis.  It  is  an  attestation  of 
bu  gcmiit.e  piety,  that  he  died  in  tbu  arm*  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
tbo  author  of  a wclUknowu  work  upon  our  ehuich's 


“ Fa»ts  and  KestivaK”  King  William  always  spoke  of 
him  affvetiniiately,  and  derhuxd  *’  he  never  had  a bettir 
friend.”  Several  nniires  of  him  will  be  fouTwi  in  future 
pages.  A good  ” Ijfe  of  Art-hbishop  Tillotson”  was 
publivhed  by  Dr.  Birch.  He  introduced  the  custom  of 
pleaching  from  notes. 

t Dr.  Etlward  Siillingflcct  may  be  considered  os  owing 
his  advancement  entirely  to  the  great  merits  of  bis  publi- 
cations. It  is  true  that  he  hul  a living,  Sutton,  in  Bed. 
fordshirc,  given  to  him  by  Sir  Roger  Burginne,  lirfune  he 
was  known  aa  an  author ; but  it  was  his  ” Irenicum,'* 
intended  to  heal  the  ditferenre*  between  the  epi*co|ialiant 
and  noiiconfonuUts;  his  ” Ungines  Saerse  ;**  his  '’Rational 
Account  of  the  rrnlcstant  Religion,”  and  his  " Origim  a 
Britaimirse,  or  the  .\nliqnities  of  tlie  Urilisb  Churches,** 
K 
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was  a great  preacher.  He  wrote  much,  and  well,  and  chiefly  on  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a 
laborious  man  in  his  function,  of  great  strictness  of  life,  but  a little  too  severe  against  those 
who  difiered  from  him.  But  that  was,  when  he  thought  their  doctrines  struck  at  the 
fuudamentals  of  religion.  Ho  became  afterwards  more  moderate  *.  To  these  I shall  add 
another  divine,  who,  though  of  Oxford,  yet  as  he  was  formed  by  bishop  Wilkins,  so  k 
went  into  most  of  their  principles,  but  went  far  beyond  them  in  learning.  Lloyd  was  a 
great  critic  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  chiefly  in  the  Scriptures ; of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  which  he  carried  the  most  perfect  concordance  in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the 
readiest  aboiit  him,  of  all  men  that  ever  I knew.  He  was  an  exact  historian,  and  the  most 
punctual  in  chronology  of  all  our  divines.  He  had  read  the  most  books,  and  with  the  best 
judgment,  and  had  made  the  most  copious  abstracts  out  of  them,  of  any  in  this  age : so  that 
Wilkins  used  to  say,  he  had  the  most  learning  in  ready  cash  of  any  he  ever  knew.  He 
was  so  exact  in  every  thing  he  set  about,  that  he  never  gave  over  any  part  of  study  till  he 
had  quite  mastered  it : but  when  that  was  done,  he  went  to  another  subject,  and  did  not  hj 
out  his  learning  with  .the  diligence  with  which  he  laid  it  in.  He  had  many  volumes  of 
materials  upon  all  subjects  laid  together  in  so  distinct  a method,  that  he  could  with  very 
little  labour  write  on  any  of  them.  He  had  more  life  in  his  imagination,  and  a truer  judg- 
ment, than  may  seem  consistent  with  such  a laborious  course  of  study.  Yet,  as  much  as  he 
was  set  on  learning,  he  had  never  neglected  his  pastoral  care.  For  several  years  he  had  the 
greatest  cure  in  England,  St.  Martin's,  which  he  took  care  of  with  an  application  and  dili- 
gence beyond  any  about  him  : to  whom  he  was  an  example,  or  rather  a reproach,  so  few 
following  his  example.  He  was  a holy,  humble,  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good 
when  he  saw  a proper  opportunity : even  his  love  of  study  did  not  divert  him  from  that. 
He  did  upon  his  promotion  find  a very  worthy  successor  in  his  cure,  Tennison,  who  carried 
on,  and  advanced  all  those  good  methods  that  he  had  begun,  in  the  management  of  that 
great  cure.  He  endowed  scliools,  set  up  a public  library,  and  kept  many  curates  to  assist 
him  in  his  indefatigable  labours  among  them.  He  was  a very  learned  man,  and  took  much 
pains  to  state  the  notions  and  practices  of  heathenish  idolatry,  and  so  to  fasten  that  charge 
on  the  church  of  Rome.  And,  Whitehall  lying  within  that  parish,  he  stood  as  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  all  king  Jame.s's  reign ; and  maintained,  as  well  as  managed,  that  dan- 
gerous post  with  great  courage  and  much  judgment,  and  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  for 
his  whole  deportment,  which  was  ever  grave  and  moderate  t.  These  have  been  the  greatest 
divines  we  have  had  these  forty  years : and  may  we  ever  have  a succession  of  such  men, 
to  fill  the  room  of  those  who  have  already  gone  off  the  stage,  and  of  those  who,  lx*ing  now 
very  old,  cannot  hold  their  posts  long.  Of  these  I have  written  the  more  fully,  because  I 
knew  them  well,  and  have  lived  long  in  great  friendship  with  them  ; but  most  particularly 
with  Tillotson  and  Lloyd.  And,  as  I am  sensible  I owe  a great  deal  of  the  consideration  that 
has  been  had  for  me,  to  my  being  known  to  l>e  their  friend,  so  I have  really  learned  the 


mat  gradiiollj  gained  him  promotion  terminating  in  the 
hi*ho]>ric  of  Worcester.  When  Tillotson  died,  queen  Mary 
\nbhed  to  traiislate  Stillingflect  to  the  primacy,  but  an  ill- 
rrgulated  policy  substituted  Dr.  Tennison.  Stillingflect 
was  neglected  upon  the  pretence  that  his  age  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  offlciul  duties.  Some  time  aAer,  archbishop 
Tennison  entered  a room  where  Stillingfleet  was  sitting, 
the  latter  remained  upon  bis  chair,  w-ittily  observing, 
“ You  know  1 am  too  old  to  rise.’’  He  was  only  sixty, 
four  when  ho  died,  in  1699.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  manlv  in  his  person,  and  this  coinciding  with  the 
piety  of  his  mind,  obtained  fur  him  the  hardly  justiflaldc 
appelbtion  of  “ the  beauty  of  holiness." — fiiograph.  Bri- 
tjinn.— Noble's  Continuation  of  Oraingt*r. 

• Dr.  Simon  Patrick  was  one  of  those  rarely  oeenrring 
eharacters  that  never  swerve  from  the  course  to  which  they 
feel  their  duty  directs  them.  He  was  the  incumlicnt  of 
St.  Paul’s,  (.'ovent  Garden,  at  the  time  the  pbag'ic  was 
ravaging  London,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  parishioners 
in  this  time  of  danger  and  sorrow.  He  was  zealous,  .vet 
iitcrcct,  in  writing  against  the  errors  of  popery,  and  wl  en 


king  James  triad  to  induce  him  to  cease  from  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  firmly  replied,  that  “ he  could  not  desert  th* 
cause  of  a religion  so  well  proved  as  that  of  the  Proiest- 
ants."  His  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  bis 
polemical  works  are  all  excellent.  All  authoritks  agree 
in  representing  him  as  learned,  indefatigable,  and  pious. 
Several  occasions  to  notice  him  will  occur  in  subsequent 
pages.  He  died  in  1707,  aged  eighty-one — Biogriph. 
Brit. — Wood’s  Fasti  — Grainger  and  Noble. 

+ Dr.  William  Lloyd,  successively  bishop  of  St.  Asspb 
and  Worcester,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  merited  all 
the  eulogium  passed  upon  him  in  the  text.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  one  so  repletii  w’ith  knowledge  should  have 
so  much  employed  himself  with  polemical  controversy, 
a species  of  literature  the  most  ephemeral.  He  had  done 
much  in  collecting  materials  for  a “ History  of  the  Englidt 
Church,’’  hut  nc  gave  them  to  our  author,  and  contented 
himself  with  sufK-i vising  the  work  of  which  they  were  ths 
basis,  •’  Tlic  History  of  the  Reformation.”  He  wwslsun 
in  1627,  and  died  in  1717.  Frequent  notices  of  him  will 
occur  hereafter. — Wood’s  Athens  Oxon. ; Biogi  aph.  Brit. 
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best  part  of  wljnt  I know  from  tht*m.  Hut  I owrd  them  much  more  on  tlio  account  of  those 
excellent  principUs  and  notions,  t>f  whicli  tlu-y  were  iii  a particular  manner  comnumieutive 
to  me.  This  set  of  men  contributed  more  than  can  lx*  well  imapneel  to  reform  the  way  of 
preaching ; which  among  the  divines  of  England  Ixfore  them  was  overrun  with  pedantry,  a 
gnat  mixture  of  quotations  from  fathers  and  ancient  writers,  ti  long  opening  of  a text  with 
the  concordance  of  every  word  in  it,  and  a giving  all  the  different  expositions  with  the 
grounds  of  them,  and  the  entering  iiit«)  some  parts  of  controversy,  and  all  concluding  in 
some,  but  very  short,  practical  applications,  according  to  the  subject,  or  the  occasion.  Tliis 
was  both  long  and  heavy,  when  all  was  piebald,  full  of  many  sayings  of  different  lan- 
guages. The  common  style  of  seniioiis  was  either  very  flot  and  hiw,  ur  swelled  up  with 
rhetoric  to  a false  pitch  of  a wrong  sublime.  The  king  had  little  or  no  literature,  hut  true 
and  good  stnse;  and  had  got  a right  notion  of  style;  for  he  was  in  France  at  a time  when 
tliey  were  much  sot  on  refomiing  their  language.  It  soon  apjHored  that  lie  had  a true 
So  this  help<'d  to  rais«*  the  value  of  these  men,  when  the  king  .ajq^rovecl  of  tl'.c  stylo 
their  discourses  generally  ran  in ; wlueh  was  ch’nr,  plain,  and  short.  They  gave  a short 
paraphrase  of  their  text,  unless  where  great  difficulties  rei|uired  a more  copious  tnlargi  ment ; 
but  even  tlu  n they  cut  off  unnecessary  shews  of  learning,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
matter,  in  wiiich  they  opened  the  nature  and  reasons  of  things  so  fully,  and  witli  that  sim- 
plicity, that  their  hearers  felt  an  instruction  of  another  sort,  than  had  connnonly  been 
oliserved  before.  So  they  became  very  much  followed  : and  a set  of  these  men  brought  off 
the  city  in  a great  measure  from  the  j>rejudici*s  they  had  formerly  to  the  cliurcli. 

There  was  a great  debate  in  council,  a little  before  St.  Bartliolomew’s-day,  w'hcthcr  the 
act  of  uiiifonnity  sliould  be  punctually  executed,  or  not.  Some  moved  to  have  the  execu- 
tion of  it  delayed  to  the  next  session  of  jiarllament : others  were  for  executing  it  in  the 
main,  hut  to  connive  at  some  eminent  men,  and  to  put  curabs  into  their  cliurchcs  to  read 
and  officiate  according  to  tlie  common  pniycr,  but  to  leave  them  tr>  preach  on,  till  they 
should  die  out.  The  carl  of  Slanchcster  laid  all  those  things  Ixfore  the  king  with  much 
zeal,  but  with  no  great  force.  Sheldon  ou  the  other  hand  presst'd  the  execution  of  the  law. 
England  wras  accustomed  to  olxy  laws ; so  while  they  stocsl  on  that  ground,  they  were  safe, 
and  need  fear  none  of  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  ho  threatened  : he  also  undertook  to  fill 
all  the  vacant  pulpits  that  should  be  forsaken  in  I.ondon,  bettor  and  more  to  the  satisfaelicvn 
of  the  people  than  they  had  been  before:  and  he  seemed  to  apprelieiid  that  a very  small 
number  would  fall  under  the  deprivation,  and  that  the  gross  of  the  p.irty  would  conform. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  led  the  party  ttKik  great  pains  to  have  them  all  stick  together. 
Tlicy  infused  it  into  them,  that  if  great  numbers  stood  out,  that  would  slicw  their  strength, 
and  produce  new  laws  in  their  favour ; whereas  they  would  ho  despised,  if,  after  so  much 
noise  made,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  should  conform.  So  it  was  thought  that  many  went 
out  in  the  crowd  to  keep  their  friends  company.  Many  of  these  were  distinguished  by  their 
abilities  and  zi*al.  They  cast  themselves  ujwn  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  charity  of 
their  friends,  which  had  a fair  appearance,  as  of  men  that  were  ready  to  suffer  persecution 
for  their  consciences.  This  begot  este*cm,  and  raised  compassion  : whereas  the  old  clergy, 
now  much  enriched,  were  as  much  despised  : but  the  young  clergy  that  came  from  the 
universities  did  good  service.  Learning  was  tlien  liigh  at  Oxford,  chiefly  the  study  of 
the  oriental  tongues,  which  was  much  raised  by  the  Polyglot  bible,  then  lately  set  forth. 
They  read  the  fathers  mucli  there.  MathematicvS  and  the  new  philosophy  were  in  great 
esteem.  And  the  met  tings  that  Wilkins  find  lx*gun  at  Oxford  were  now  held  in  Ixindon 
too,  in  so  public  a manner,  that  the  king  himsi  if  encouraged  them  much,  and  had  many 
experimenta  made  before  him. 

ITie  men  that  formed  tlie  Royal  Society  in  Ixindon  were  sir  Robert  Murray,  the  lord 
Brounker,  a profound  mathematician,  and  Doct<jr  Ward,  soon  after  promidod  to  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Salisbury.  Ward  was  a man  of  great  reach,  wont  deep  in 
mathematical  studies,  and  was  a very  dexterous  man,  if  not  too  dexb  rons ; for  his  sincerity 
Was  much  questioned.  He  had  complied  during  the  late  times,  ami  held  in  by  taking 
the  covenant : so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  nun  a.s  a time-server.  But  Uie  lord  Clarendon 
saw,  that  roost  of  the  bishops  were  men  of  merit  by  their  sufferings,  but  of  no  great 
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capacUy  for  busincm.  He  brought  Ward  in  aa  a man  fit  to  govern  the  church  : frr  War!, 
to  get  hia  former  errors  to  be  forgt>tten,  went  into  the  high  notions  of  a severe  conformitr, 
and  became  the  most  considerable  man  on  the  hiahop’a  bi'ncli.  He  was  a profound  states- 
man, but  a very  indifferent  clergyman  *.  Many  physicians  and  other  ingenious  men  went 
into  the  S<K’iety  for  natural  philos(»phy.  But  he  wlio  laboured  most,  at  the  greatest  charjp, 
and  with  the  most  success  at  experiments,  was  Robert  Boyle,  the  earl  of  Cork's  youngest 
son.  He  wiis  looked  on  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a very  perfect  pattern.  He  was  a 
very  devout  Christian,  humble  and  modi^t,  almost  to  a fault,  of  a most  spotless  and 
exemplary  life  in  all  respects.  He  was  highly  charitable;  and  was  a mortified  and  self- 
denied  man,  that  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  doing  good.  He  neglected  hU 
person,  despised  the  world,  and  lived  abstracted  from  all  pleasures,  designs,  and  interests. 
I preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  I gave  his  character  so  truly,  that  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  now  to  enlarge  more  upon  it  t.  Tlie  Society  for  Philosophy  grew  so  consider- 


• Dr.  Seth  Ward  wm*  the  fir»t  who  cauted  the  itudy 
of  tnulhcmulira  to  be  much  atlemlnl  to  at  Catiibridge. 
He  was  ii'ccecdcd  in  his  lectureship  be  Dr.  Harrow  and 
•if  t«kfiac  Newton.  Hiimci  seems  to  be  in  error  "hen  he 
sutee  that  Dr.  Ward  took  the  covenant ; for  other  auUio- 
ritirs  say  that  he  refused,  and  was  in  coaiet)uence  ejected 
from  a fellowship  of  Sidney  College,  Cambrirljte.  How- 
ever, ho  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth,  in 
wliich  he  was  justified,  fur  It  was  then  the  established 
gnvcinmeiit.  It  is  nceillese  to  follow  him  through  his 
various  preferments.  Ho  died  in  lt)89.aged  seventy-one, 
bitbop  of  Salisbury.  His  mind  failed  some  months  before 
his  death,  a deprivation  that  is  believed  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  a dispute,  in  whkh  he  sras  involved  with  ilie 
dean  of  his*  bishopric. — Pope  s Life  of  Ward  ; Wooil't 
Athense  Oxon.  Humet  is  too  severe  upon  him  in  terming 
him  **  a very  mditferent  clergyman. He  was  pious 
and  very  charitable. 

f Robert  Boyle  was  gifted  with  a gmiui  wbich  no 
unfavourable  circumsiances  could  repres^—pleasurcs  failed 
in  alluring  liis  mind  from  science  as  completely  as  poverty 
would  have  been  unable  to  depress  it.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  the  family  who  attained  to  manhood  without  the 
reward  of  a peerage ; yet  by  uoivertal  consent  he  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  of  his  kindred.  **  He  wmtzBo^le” 
uid  one  of  bis  family,  *•  but  we  are  mere  Pimpin.'' 

He  waa  the  fourteenth  child  of  the  carl  of  Cork,  usually 
distinguished  as  “ the  great,’*  and  born  at  Liimorc,  in 
Irt-lind,  on  the  25tb  of  February,  16'27-  Talented  even 
in  infancy,  be  was  fit  for  Eton  school  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old  ; and  he  repeatedly  declared,  that  its 
master,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  the  means  of  cherisliing  by  his 
kindness  and  attention,  that  desire  of  knowledge  which 
evercluracterised  him  ; and  it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark, 
that  he  often  euihusiastically  affirm^  that  it  was  the 
reading  of  Quintus  Curtius  that  created  that  relish  for 
learning  which  Mr.  Harrison  aided  in  encouraging.  At 
an  earl)  period  of  life  be  doubted  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
hut  not  being  of  the  number  of  those  who  dare  to  treat  it 
as  a subject  of  secondary  consideration,  he  applied  bis  great 
mind  to  the  examination  of  its  momentous  topics;  and 
cunrltided  by  attaining  such  6mi  conviction  of  its  veracity, 
that  he  sjieiit  very  lai^  sums  in  liie  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  foreign  languages,  and  acquired  such  a vrne- 
raiiot)  for  the  Deity,  that  he  never  uttered  his  name 
without  pausing. 

He  travelled  for  several  years  upon  the  contioeot,  assi- 
diioiisly  applying  at  the  same  time  to  the  study  of  modem 
langiingcs  and  mathematics ; but  upon  acquiring  uiftler 
his  father’s  will  the  Suilbridge  estate,  he  retired  thither  in 
164(1,  ciiitivaiing  his  mind,  and  acquiring  an  acquaintance 
with  the  leumed  men  of  his  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
firiit  members  the  philosophical  collegr,  which  cvcniu. 
ally  ripened  into  the  Royal  Society  uf  London,  but  which 


at  that  period  hcM  its  meetings  so  quietly  and  retiredly, 
that  Doyle  was  arcustomed  to  call  it  the  InctsHAe. 
Whilst  at  Oxford,  in  16.^8,  with  the  assistance  »f 
Mr  Hooke,  he  peifccled  the  air-pump,  a machine.  th« 
Isventien  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
science  of  pneumatics  Otto  Guericke  sraa  the  first  who 
publicly  suggested  tlie  idea  of  exhausting  a vessel  of  sir 
by  means  of  a sucking  pump,  though  B'lyle  uiures  o< 
be  bad  previously  made  similar  trials.  This  attempt  wu 
rude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  chief  experiment  Gurrkkc 
tried  STM  the  exhausting  two  heinisphcrrs  whose  edgrt 
were  made  acruralely  to  correspond,  and  which  then,  froto 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  required  considerable  forrt 
to  be  separated.  This,  from  the  place  of  Guericke's  mt- 
dcnce,  was  called  the  Magdeburg  experiment.  It  sras  fir^t 
mwle  publicly  known  in  1654,  and  was  justly  consiJrrtd 
so  important  a discovery,  ss  first  demonairaling  theprrssure 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  exhibited  at  tbe  Diet  at 
Ratisbon  in  the  presence  of  tbe  foreign  oiiDiilers,  and  tb« 
deputies  of  the  empire. 

Boyle's  first  literary  efTorls  were  in  the  cause  of  relifioB. 
and  so  highly  sras  he  esteemed  fur  his  performancca.  as  wei! 
as  fur  bis  strict  morality,  that  some  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  government,  es|wciallr  lord  Clarendnu,  urged  bim  t» 
enter  into  orders;  but  from  conscientious  motives  be 
declined,  at  tbe  same  time  declaring  that,  as  a Uynsan, 
he  thought  his  exertions  in  favour  of  religion  would  be 
more  influential. 

It  waa  well  observed  of  Boyle,  that,  being  bom  the  same 
year  that  lord  Bacon  died,  he  teemed  by  nature  to  bars 
been  designed  aa  his  successor;  and  it  is  certain  that  k« 
was  as  strenuous  an  opponent  of  the  Aristotelian  snd 
Cartesian  philosophy,  as  he  eras  tlic  advocate  of  the  pbilo- 
sophy  of  experiuient.  Public  honours  appear  to  have  bod 
a much  inferior  value  in  hia  esllmation  than  Ichiure  for 
atudy  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Dignities  ia 
tbe  rhiirrh,  the  provostihip  of  Eton,  and  even  the  perri 
drncy  of  llie  Royal  Society,  were  offered  to  him  iit  vua. 
He  settled  Anally  in  London  in  1669,  at  the  house  of  his 
ai^ter  lady  Ranclugh,  in  Pall  Mall,  devoting  stated  periods 
of  each  day  to  his  correspondence,  to  the  reception  cf 
scienliflc  visitors,  and  to  his  experiments  and  writing*  f<W 
the  press.  In  1()88  he  found  his  health  so  declining,  that 
ho  publicly  announced  his  Inability  to  receive  visiuirs,  and 
applied  with  lilditional  aidour  to  complete  some  of  bn 
works  then  unfinitbed;  thus  labouring,  notwitbstandiug 
tbe  Mtural  sickliness  of  bit  constitution  and  the  agonies 
of  a calculous  disotder,  he  continued  until  his  foot  «si 
upon  lie  retiring  threshold  of  life,  fur  hii  eyes  did  not  fail 
until  within  four  hours  of  hit  death,  three  hours  only 
previously  to  which  was  he  confined  to  his  bed.  It 
occurred  on  the  31st  of  December  161H. 

If  liie  editor  was  writing  a parlirular  biography  of  this 
cmiuently  taleoicd  and  g'jod  man,  he  would  be  ws  uodeter- 
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able,  that  they  thought  fit  to  take  out  a patent,  which  constituted  them  a body,  bv  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Society:  of  which  sir  Roliert  Murray  was  the  first  president,  bishop 
Ward  the  second,  and  the  lord  Brounker  the  third  *.  Their  history  is  written  so  well  by 
Doctor  Sprat,  that  I will  insist  no  more  on  them,  but  go  on  to  other  niatt<'r8. 

AfU*r  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  dissenters,  seeing  both  court  and  parliament  were  so 
much  set  against  them,  had  much  consultation  together  wdiat  to  do.  Many  were  for 
going  over  to  Holland,  and  settling  there  with  their  ministers.  Others  proposed  New  England, 
and  the  other  plantations.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  Bristol  drew  to  his  house  a meeting  of 
the  chief  papists  in  town  : and  after  an  oath  of  st'cresy,  he  told  them,  now  was  the 
proper  time  for  them  to  make  some  stt'ps  towards  the  bringing  in  of  their  redigion : in 
order  to  that  it  seemed  advisable  for  them  to  take  pains  to  procure  favour  to  the  noncon- 
formists ; (for  that  became  the  common  name  to  them  all,  as  puritan  had  been  before  the 
war:)  they  were  the  rather  to  Ixirtir  themselves  to  procure  a toleration  for  them  in  general 
terms,  that  they  themselves  miglit  be  comprehended  within  it.  Tlie  lord  Aubigny  sccondiKl 
tlic  motion.  He  said  it  was  so  visibly  the  interest  of  England  to  make  a great  ImhIv  of  the 
trading  men  stay  within  the  kingdom,  and  be  made  easy  in  it,  that  it  would  have  a good 
grace  in  them  to  seem  zealous  for  it : and,  to  draw  in  so  great  a numlxT  of  those  who  had 
bei'n  hitherto  the  hottest  against  them,  to  feel  their  can\  and  to  sec  tlieir  zeal  to  ser>'c  them, 
he  recommended  to  them  to  make  this  the  subject  of  all  their  discourses,  and  to  engage  all 
their  friends  in  the  design.  Bennet  did  not  meet  with  them,  hot  was  known  to  be  of  the 
secret;  as  the  lord  Stafiford  told  mo  in  the  Tos'^er  a little  before  his  death.  But  that  lord 
soon  withdrew  from  those  meetings ; for  he  apprehended  the  earl  of  Bristol's  heat,  and  that 
he  might  raise  a storm  against  them  by  his  indiscreet  meddling. 

Hie  king  was  so  far  prevailed  on  by  them,  that  in  December,  1662,  he  set  out  a declaration, 
that  was  generally  thought  to  be  procured  by  the  lord  Bristol ; but  it  had  a deeper  rout, 
and  was  designed  by  the  king  himself.  In  it  the  king  expri'sscd  his  aversion  to  all  seve- 
rities on  the  account  of  religion,  hut  more!  particularly  to  all  sanguinary  laws ; and  gave 
hopes  both  to  papists  and  nonconformists,  that  he  would  find  out  such  ways  for  temper- 
ing the  severities  of  the  laws,  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  easy  under  them.  The 
wiser  of  the  nonconformists  saw  at  what  all  this  w'as  aimed,  and  so  received  it  coldly ; 
but  the  papists  went  on  more  warmly,  and  were  preparing  a scheme  for  a toleration  for 
them.  And  one  part  of  it  raised  great  disputes  among  tliomsclves.  Some  were  for  their 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  renounced  the  pope’s  deposing  power : but  all  those 
that  were  under  a management  from  Rome  refused  this.  And  the  intt^muncio  at  Brussels 
proceeded  to  censure  those  that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  papal  authority.  A propo- 
sition was  also  made  for  having  none  but  stK^uIar  priests  tolerated  in  England,  who  should 
be  under  a bishop,  and  under  an  established  government.  But  that  all  the  regulars,  in 
particular  all  Jesuits,  should  be,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  forbidden  the  kingdom. 

Tlic  earl  of  Clarendon  set  this  on,  for  he  knew  w'ell  it  would  divide  the  papists  among 
themselves  ; but,  though  a few  honest  priests,  such  as  Blacklow,  Scijcant,  Caron,  and  Walsh 
were  for  it,  yet  they  could  not  make  a party  among  the  leading  men  of  their  own  side. 
It  was  pretended,  that  this  was  set  on  foot  with  a design  to  divide  them,  and  so  to  break 
their  strength.  Tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  knew  that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  for  whom  he  saw  the 
king  had  a particular  esteem,  had  come  over  incognito,  and  had  bei'n  with  the  king  in 
private.  So  to  let  the  king  see  how  odious  a thing  his  being  suspected  of  popery  would  be, 
and  what  a load  it  would  lay  on  his  government  if  it  came  to  be  believed,  he  got  some  of 
his  party,  as  sir  Allen  Brodrick  told  me,  to  move  in  the  house  of  commons  for  an  act 


mined  u Boerliuve,  which  nf  hi*  works  to  teleet  for  ecpccml 
pr«i»e.  *•  Which, sayshc,  “oftll  Mr.  Doric’s  wriiin(^  shnll 
i rreonmiend  ?— All  of  them.”  Mo  published  a work,  enti. 
tle«l  ***The  Chritlian  Virinoso,”  and  in  that,  unintention. 
ally  he  has  delineated  hii  own  character,  for  in  him  exalted 
Christian  piety  and  cxicnsire  leaminjf  were  combined. 
Tbote  who  drstre  to  know  more  concerning  this  admirable 
man.  will  be  grati6ed  by  eonsulling  his  Life,”  wrillcD 
by  Dr.  Birch,  and  the  Biograpbia  Britaonica.  When 


Dr.  Burnet  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  ” History  of  the 
Refumiation,”  Mr.  Hoyle  not  only  fumUhed  him  with 
informsiion,  but  contributed  towards  defraying  thtetpense 
of  Us  publication. 

• The  charter  hears  the  date  of  April  22nd.  1663.  Seo 
an  account  of  it  in  the  work  noticed  by  Burnet,  enliiird 
**  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  By 
Thomas  Sprat.”  But  a far  better  biography  of  the 
Soeietj  is  iliat  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch. 
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rcnderin;T  it  capital  to  say  the  king  was  a pap'st.  And,  whereas  the  king  was  made  to 
believe  that  the  old  cavaliers  were  become  milder  with  relation  to  popery,  the  lord  Clarendoa 
upon  this  new  act  inferred,  that  it  still  ap]K?nrcd  that  the  opinion  of  his  being  a papist 
would  so  certainly  make  him  odious,  that  for  that  reason  the  parliament  had  made  the 
spreading  those  reports  so  penal.  But  this  was  taken  by  another  handle,  while  son)e  said,  that 
tins  act  was  made  on  purpose,  that,  though  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery  should  become 
ever  so  visible,  none  sliould  dare  to  s]>eak  of  it.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  had  a quite  contrary 
design  in  it,  to  let  the  king  see  how  fatal  the  effc'cts  of  any  such  suspicions  were  like  to  be. 
When  the  carl  of  Bristol’s  declaration  was  proposed  in  council,  lord  Clarendon  and  the 
bi8ho|)8  opposed  it : but  there  was  nothing  in  it  directly  against  law,  hopes  being  only  given 
of  endeavours  to  make  all  men  easy  under  the  king’s  government : so  it  passed.  The 
earl  of  Bristol  carried  it  as  a great  victory.  And  he,  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  all 
lord  Clarendon’s  enr  mies,  d(K:lared  oj>enly  against  him.  But  the  poor  prit^ts  who  had  made 
those  hoD(’st  motions,  were  very  ill  looked  on  by  all  their  owm  party,  as  men  gained  on  design 
to  betray  them.  I knew  all  this  from  Peter  Walsh  himself,  who  was  the  most  honest  and 
most  learned  man  I ever  knew  among  them,  lie  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order;  and  w*as,  indeed,  in  all  points  of  controversy,  almost  wholly  Protestant:  but 
he  had  simsi's  of  his  own,  by  which  ho  excused  his  adhering  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; and  be 
maintained,  that  with  these  he  could  continue  in  the  communion  of  that  church  ^\*ithout 
sin.  And  he  said,  that  he  was  sure  he  did  some  good  staying  still  on  that  side,  hut  that 
he  could  do  none  at  all  if  lie  should  come  over.  He  thought  no  man  ought  to  forsake  tliat 
religion  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  unless  he  was  clearly  convinced  that  he  must 
certainly  be  damned  if  he  continued  in  it.  He  was  an  honest  and  able  man,  much  prac- 
tic'd in  intrigues,  and  knew  well  the  methods  of  the  Ji'suits,  and  other  missionaries.  He 
told  me  ofU'n,  there  was  nothing  which  the  whole  popish  party  feared  more  tlian  on  unioo 
of  those  of  the  church  of  England  with  the  preshyterians ; they  knew  we  grew  the  weaker, 
the  mure  our  breaches  were  widened  ; and  that  the  more  we  were  set  against  one  another, 
wo  would  mind  them  the  less.  The  papists  had  two  maxims,  from  which  they  never 
departed : the  one  was  to  divide  us,  and  the  other  was  to  keep  themselves  united,  and  either 
to  set  on  an  indiscriminated  toleration,  or  a general  prosecution ; for  so  we  loved  to  soften 
the  harsh  word  of  persecution.  And  he  observed,  not  without  great  indignation  at  us  for* 
our  folly,  that  we,  instead  of  uniting  among  ourselves,  and  dividing  them,  accoiding  to 
their  maxims,  did  all  wc  could  to  keep  them  united,  and  to  disjoint  our  own  body : for  he 
was  persuaded,  if  the  government  hid  held  a heavy  hand  on  the  regulars  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
had  been  gentle  to  the  seculars,  and  had  s<'t  up  a distinguislung  test,  renouncing  all  sort  of 
power  in  the  pope  over  the  temjxiral  rights  of  princes,  to  which  the  regulars  and  the  Jesuits 
could  never  submit,  that  this  would  have  engaged  them  into  such  violent  quarrels  among  ♦ 
themselves,  that  ce  nsures  would  have  U'cn  thundered  at  Koine  against  all  that  should  take 
any  such  test;  which  would  have  procured  much  disputing,  and  might  have  probably  ended 
in  the  revolt  of  the  solierer  part  of  that  church.  But  he  found,  that,  though  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  and  tlie  duke  of  Ormond  liked  the  project,  little  rt'gard  was  had  to  it  by  the 
governing  party  in  the  court  *. 

The  church  party  was  alarmed  at  all  this;  and  though  they  were  unwilling  to  suspect 
the  king  or  the  duke,  yet  the  management  for  popery  was  so  visible,  that  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament  the  king  s declaration  wag  severely  arraigned,  and  the  authors  of  it 
were  plainly  enough  pointed  at.  This  was  done  chiefly  by  the  lord  Clarendon’s  friends. 
And  at  this  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  highly  displeased,  and  resolved  to  take  all  possible 
methods  to  ruin  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  He  had  a great  skill  in  astrology,  and  had  possessed 
the  king  with  a high  opinion  of  it ; and  told  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  he  said  to  tlie 


Father  Petrr  WaUh  wt*  a nativ«  of  tht  rounljr  ol 
Kildurc.  Kc  a Francitcan  monk,  and  anlrfe- 

qiipiitly  pmfmor  of  dirinily  at  Louvain.  lt«ing  appointed 
procurator  of  the  Iriah  clergy,  hr  ret'imed  to  bia  native 
coitntiy,  where  be  peranaded  many  of  hi*  brother  priciw 
to  *uh«rribe  a drrlaration  declaimintt  the  Pope'*  temporal 
auprcuiury.  The  atorro  which  tbit  raited  i^aintt  bin, 


oblized  hii  re'rrat  to  Txmdon.  He  died  there  In  Marrb, 
1088,  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon  ob-iorrrt  tp  hit  '•nitrr,'* 
**  I bear  that  be  hail  been  reconciled,  but  I am  told  he 
would  not  retract  any  thing  he  had  written.  Son»e  of  h»i 
order  tcized  bia  hooka  and  paper*  aa  toon  aa  he  watdead* 
He  wrote  a Hialory  of  the  early  Slate  of  lirUnd.utd 
variont  other  work*.— Horrit'i  Hitt,  of  Ware. 
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earl  of  Rocbotftor,  Wilmot,  from  whom  I had  it,  that  he  wu  confident  that  he  would  lay 
that  before  the  which  would  totally  alienate  him  l>oth  from  his  brother  and  from  the 

lord  Clarendon  : for  ho  could  doinoustrnte  by  the  prineiplea  of  that  art,  that  he  waa  to  fall 
by  his  brother's  means,  if  nut  by  his  hand  : and  he  was  sure  this  would  work  on  the  kin^. 
It  w'ould  so,  said  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  hut  in  another  way  than  he  expected ; for  it 
would  make  the  king  be  so  afraid  of  offending  him,  that  lie  would  do  any  thing  rather  than 
provoke  him.  Yet  the  lord  Bristol  would  lay  this  before  the  king.  And  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  believed  that  it  had  the  effect  ever  after,  that  he  had  apprehended  ; for 
though  the  king  never  loved  nor  esteemed  the  duke,  yet  he  seemed  to  stand  in  some  sort  of 
awe  of  him. 

But  this  was  not  all : the  lord  Bristol  resolved  to  offer  articles  of  impeachment  against 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  house  of  lords,  though  it  was  plainly  provided  against  by  the 
statute  against  appeals  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Yet  both  the  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  and  the  lord  Bristol,  the  fathers  of  these  two  lords,  had  broken  through  that  in 
the  former  reign.  So  the  lord  Bristol  drew  hU  impeachment,  and  carried  it  to  the  king, 
who  took  much  pains  on  him  in  a soft  and  gentle  manner  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  But 
he  would  not  be  wn-ought  on.  And  he  told  the  king  plainly,  that,  if  he  forsook  him,  ho 
would  raise  such  disorders  that  all  England  should  feel  them,  and  the  king  hims<‘lf  should 
not  be  without  a large  share  in  them.  The  king,  as  the  earl  of  I^auderdale  told  me,  who 
said  he  had  it  from  himself,  said,  he  was  so  provoked  at  this,  that  he  durst  not  trust  him- 
self in  answering  it,  but  went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  lord  Aubigny  to  sufUm  him  ; 
but  all  was  in  vain.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  lord  Bristol  knew  the  secret  of  the 
king's  religion,  which  both  made  him  so  bold,  and  the  king  so  fearful.  The  next  day  he 
mrried  the  charge  to  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  of  a very  mixed  nature ; in  one  part  he 
charged  the  lord  Clarendon  with  raising  jealousies,  and  spreading  reports  of  the  king’s  being 
a papist ; and  yet  in  the  other  article's  he  charged  him  with  correspondence  witli  the  cou^ 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  the  making  the  lord  Auhigny  a cardinal,  and  several  other  things  of  a 
very  strange  nature.  As  soon  as  he  put  it  in,  he,  it  m'ems,  cither  repented  of  it,  or  at 
least  w’as  prevailed  with  to  abscond,  lie  was  ever  after  that  looked  on  os  a man  capable 
of  the  highest  extravagancies  ]>08sihle.  He  made  the  matter  worse  by  a letter  that  he 
wrote  to  the  lords,  in  which  he  expressed  his  fear  of  the  danger  the  king  was  in  hy  the 
duke’s  having  of  guards.  Proclamations  went  out  for  discovering  him  ; but  he  kept  out  of 
the  way  till  the  storm  was  over*.  The  parliament  expressed  a firm  resolution  to  maintain 
the  act  of  uniformity  : and  the  king  being  run  much  in  debt,  they  gave  him  four  subsidii's, 
being  willing  to  return  to  the  ancient  way  of  taxes  by  subsidies.  But  these  were  so  evaded, 
and  brought  in  so  little  money,  that  the  court  resolved  never  to  have  recourse  to  that 
mctliod  of  raising  money  any  more,  but  to  betake  themselves  for  the  future  to  tlie  assese- 


* Tli«  comliict  nf  tlie  «arl  of  Rrietal  ii.  thi«  affair  wiu 
cfliitonafu  with  tho  othrr  extrarxgaot  acta  of  hit  life, 
lioni  CUreDdon  agrvci  with  Bumet  tii  staling  that  the 
rarl  endeavoured  tlirtaU  to  force  the  king  to  coincide 
bi<  plant.  He  told  hit  roajeatT  “ he  knew  well  the 
r4Uie  of  hit  withdrawing  hit  favour  from  liiin;  that  it 
proceeded  only  from  the  chancellor,  who  govcnied  him 
•0(1  managed  all  hit  affair*,  whilti  himteif  tpent  hit  time 
only  in  pleaiuret  and  debauchery.''  Thit  and  many 
other  truth*  which  ought  to  have  been  more  retpectfully 
and  decently  mentioned,  were  uttered  in  *he  pretence  of 
lord  Auhigny,  who  waa  at  much  turprited  as  the  king. 
The  earl  proceeded  in  tbit  bunt  of  extravagance  by  add' 
inf  that,  if  tatiafaction  waa  not  afforded  him  by  h»  majeaty 
Within  twenty-four  boun,  “ he  would  do  tomewhal  that 
woolj  awaken  him  out  of  hit  slumber,  and  make  him  look 
better  to  his  own  busitiesa eoncludiog  with  many  tbreata 
•gaiott  the  chancellor.  Charles  retorted  with  more 
wanoib  than  waa  ctitlomary,  yet  he  lamented  afterwards 
that  he  had  not  pretence  of  mind,  it  being  in  las  own 
riooei.  to  call  for  the  guard,  and  send  the  earl  to  the 
Tuwet.  When  the  twenty.four  lioun  had  elapsed,  the 
Carl  Of  Briaud  appeared  before  the  bouse  of  peers,  and 


after  many  reflections  npon  the  ilhgovemment  of  the 
nation,  the  king's  loss  of  honour,  Ac.,  he  concluded  by 
charging  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  of  high  treason. 
The  latter  defended  himself  surresefully  from  the  rliarges 
of  his  accuser ; and  the  king  told  him  at  dinner  the  same 
day  that  be  felt  the  accusation  inculpated  himself  as  much 
as  it  did  the  accused.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
taken  upon  the  riiarges,  and  they  concurred  in  deciding 
that  one  peer  could  not  exhibit  a charge  of  high  treason 
against  another  peer  before  the  bouse  of  lords ; and  more- 
over, that  all  the  chaiges  did  not  amount  to  that  rrime. 
When  called  upon  to  substantiate  his  cliaigrt,  the  ear)  of 
Bristol  delayed  so  long,  that  the  king  issued  warrants  to 
a setyeant-at'aims  to  apprehend  him ; but  he  absconded, 
and  continued  concealed  for  two  yean,  sending  occasion- 
ally letters  and  petitiona  to  his  majesty,  who  would  not 
receive  them.  Finally,  the  countess  and  sir  Hsrry  Bon- 
not prevailed  with  Charles  to  admit  the  carl  to  a private 
interview,  hut  he  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  court,  nor 
were  the  warrants  for  his  apprehension  withdrawn.  Ho 
did  not  appear  publicly  until  Clarendon  was  furred  into 
exile.  — Chirendoo's  Continuation  of  his  I.ifv,  210; 
Chandler's  I>c bates  in  House  of  Ijordt,  i. 
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TTicnt  bojrun  in  the  war.  The  convocation  j(ave  at  the  aamc  time  four  Rnl«idice,  which 
]>rovcd  aii  heavy  on  them,  a«  they  were  li»;ht  on  the  temporality.  This  was  tlic  last  aid 
that  the  spiritualty  gave:  for  the  whole  proving  so  inconsiderable,  and  yet  so  unecjnally 
heavy  on  the  clergy,  it  was  ri’solvcd  on,  hereafter,  to  tax  church  bt'neficc‘8  as  temporal 
CHtat«  H were  taxed ; wliicli  proved  indeed  a ligliter  burden,  but  was  not  so  honoural)lc  ai 
when  it  was  given  by  themselves.  Yet  interest  prevailing  above  the  point  of  honour,  liny 
acquiesced  in  it.  So  the  convocations  being  no  more  necessary  to  the  crown,  this  made  that 
there  was  less  regard  Iiad  to  them  afterwards.  They  were  ofU'n  discontinued  and  pro- 
rogued : and  when  they  met,  it  w;is  only  for  form.  'Flie  parliament  did  pass  another  a^t, 
that  W!us  very  acceptahlc  to  the  court,  and  that  shewed  a confidence  in  the  king,  repealing  tlie 
act  of  triennial  parliaments,  which  had  been  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  was 
clogged  with  so  many  clauses,  which  seemed  to  transfer  the  jmwer  from  the  crown  to  tlie 
people,  that,  when  it  was  carried,  it  was  thought  the  greatest  Si'ciirity  that  the  people  had 
for  all  their  other  liberties.  But  it  was  now  given  up  without  a struggle,  or  any  clausns 
for  a certainty  of  parliaments,  besidt's  a general  one,  that  there  should  hi*  a parliament  called 
within  three  years  after  the  di^lution  of  the  prestuit  parliament,  and  so  ever  afterward*, 
but  without  any  severe  clauses,  in  cas<‘  the  act  was  iu»t  observed. 

As  for  our  foreign  negotiations,  I know  nothing  in  particular  concerning  them.  Secretarr 
Bennet  had  them  all  in  his  hands ; and  I had  no  confidence  with  any  about  him.  Our  con- 
cerns with  Portugal  were  public  ; and  I knew  no  secrets  about  these. 

By  a melancholy  instance  to  our  private  family,  it  appeared  that  France  was  takinj:  all 
possible  methods  to  do  every  thing  that  the  king  dt^sired.  The  commonwealth*s-men  were 
Dow  thinking,  that  they  saw  tlic  stream  of  the  nation  beginning  to  turn  against  the  court: 
ind  upon  that  they  were  meeting,  and  laying  plots  to  rt‘trieve  their  lost  game.  One  of 
Ihese  being  taken,  and  apprehending  be  was  in  danger,  lK*gged  his  life  of  the  king,  an«l  said, 
if  he  might  be  assured  of  his  pardon,  be  would  tell  where  iny  uncle  AVnriston  was,  who  was 
then  in  Rouen  ; for  the  air  of  Hamborough  agn'ed  so  ill  with  him,  that  he  w as  advitwHl  to  jic 
to  France ; and  this  man  was  in  the  secret.  The  king  sent  one  to  the  court  of  Franct‘, 
desiring  he  might  be  put  in  Ins  hands;  and  this  was  immediately  done.  And  no  notice 
was  sent  to  my  uncle  to  go  out  of  the  way,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  when  a jH*rson  is  not 
charged  with  assassinations  or  any  infamous  action,  but  only  with  crimes  of  state.  He  wa* 
sent  over,  and  kept  some  months  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  that  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  as  shall  be  told  afterwards. 

Tlie  design  of  a war  vvnth  Holland  w’as  now  working.  I have  been  very  positively  assured 
bv  statesmen  of  both  sides,  that  the  French  set  it  on  in  a very  artificial  manner ; for  while 
they  encouraged  us  to  insist  on  some  extravagant  demands,  they  at  the  same  time  prt«ed 
the  Dutch  not  to  yield  to  them : and  as  they  put  them  in  hopes,  that,  if  a rupture  should 
follow,  they  would  assist  them  according  to  tlieir  alliance,  so  they  assured  us  that  they 
would  do  us  no  hurt.  Downing  was  then  employed  in  Holland,  a crafty,  fawning  man, 
who  was  ready  to  turn  to  every’  side  that  was  uppermost,  and  to  betray  those  who  by  their 
fonner  friendship  and  services  thought  they  might  depend  on  him  ; as  lie  did  some  of  the 
regicitles,  whom  he  got  in  Ills  hands  under  tnist,  and  then  delivered  them  up.  He  had 
lHM*n  Cromwell’s  ambassador  in  Holland,  where  he  had  ofl'ered  personal  affronts  both  to  the 
king  and  the  duke : yet  ho  had  by  some  base  practices  got  liimself  to  1m*  so  efft'ctually 
rocoinmended  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  all  his  fonner  offences  w<*re  forgiven,  and  he 
was  sent  into  Holland  as  the  king’s  ambassador,  whose  behaviour  towards  the  king  himself 
the  states  had  observed.  So  they  had  reason  to  conclude  he  was  sent  over  with  no  good 
inU*nt.  and  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  a bad  design,  and  very  ready  to  undertake  it  *• 


• Sir  George  Downing  wa»  tlu*  M>n  of  Dr.  Calvbute 
Downing  an<{  rcacmblcd  hiin  in  chon^cter,  aernrriing  to 
Anthonv  Wood,  bring  " a «ilfT  with  all  lime*  and 
chungr*,  wrll  ikillrd  in  thr  common  rant,  and  a prearher 
aomrlimc*  tu  bool.*'  Clarendon  aari,  he  bad  been  partlf 
f«lucntrd  in  New  England.  It  i*  ccriain  llmi  before  he 
b.id  the  app<*intmfm  of  resident  in  Holland,  hr  bad 
pa»»cJ  ihroogb  nianj  oflicr*  in  CruiQwell'a  arinjr.  Having 


obtained  lii«  favoor,  he  wa*  trvcral  time*  elected  roemlcr 
of  the  parliament*  of  and  1656,  and  married  a 

very  beautiful  lailr  of  noble  extractinn.  Whilst  in  Hol- 
land, teraing  a*  Cntmuell's  representatire,  he  t*K»k  none- 
cessarr  occasion*  to  annoy  the  exiled  king,  but  wIk-ii  the 
pmtertor  died,  and  he  uw  the  Stuart  intcreat  aarendhif. 
he  took  care,  through  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  give  the 
king  secret  and  highly  useful  informatioa,  and  a tciidrr 
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There  ivas  no  visible  cause  of  war.  A complaint  of  a ship  taken  was  ready  to  have  been 
satisfied ; but  Downing  hindered  it.  So  it  was  plain,  the  king  hated  them  ; and  fanci(‘d 
they  were  so  feeble,  and  the  English  were  so  much  superior  to  them,  that  a war  would 
bumble  them  to  an  entire  submission  and  depcndi  nee  on  him  in  all  things.  The  States  had 
treated,  and  presented  the  king  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a vast  charge,  during  the 
time  that  be  had  staid  among  them,  after  England  had  declared  for  him.  And,  os  far  as 
appearances  could  go,  the  king  seemed  sensible  of  it ; insomuch  that  the  party  for  the  prince 
of  Orange  were  not  pleased,  In'canse  their  applications  to  him  could  not  prevail  to  make 
him  inter]>08e,  either  in  the  Iwhalf  of  himsL'If,  or  of  liis  friend.s,  to  get  the  resolutions  taken 
against  him  to  be  repealed,  or  his  party  again  put  in  places  of  tnist  and  command.  The 
king  put  that  off  as  not  proper  to  be  pressed  by  him  at  that  time ; but  neither  then  nor 
afterwards  did  lie  bestir  liimself  in  that  matter  : though,  if  either  gmititudc  or'  interest  had 
been  of  force,  and  if  these  had  not  lx*en  overniled  by  some  more  prevalent  considerations, 
he  must  have  been  inclined  to  make  some  letums  for  the  services  the  late  prince  did  him  ; 
and  he  must  have  seen  what  a figure  he  must  make  hy  having  the  prince  of  Orange  tied  to 
him  in  inU'rest,  as  mucli  as  lie  was  by  blood.  France  and  popery  were  the  true  springs  of 
all  tlu*sc  counsels.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  king  of  France,  that  the  armies  of  the  States 
might  fall  under  such  a feeblent'Ss,  that  they  should  be  in  no  condition  to  make  a vigorous 
resistance,  when  he  should  be  ready  either  to  invade  them,  or  to  fall  into  Flanders,  whicli 
be  was  resolved  to  do,  whensoever  the  king  of  Spain  should  die.  The  French  did  thus  set 
on  the  war  betwetm  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  hoping  that  our  fleets  should  mutually 
weaken  one  another  so  much,  that  the  naval  force  of  France,  which  was  increasing  very 
considerably,  should  be  near  an  equality  to  them,  when  they  should  be  sliattercd  by  a war. 
The  States  were  likewise  the  greatest  strength  of  the  protestant  interest,  and  were  ihereforo 
to  be  bumbled.  So,  in  order  to  make  the  king  more  considerable  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  court  resolved  to  prepare  for  a war,  and  to  seek  for  such  colours  as  might  serv'e 
to  justify  it.  Tlie  carl  of  Clarendon  was  not  let  into  the  secret  of  this  design,  and  was 
always  against  it;  but  his  inten'st  was  now  sunk  low,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  power  of 
an  imperious  mistress  over  an  amorous  king,  who  was  so  disgusted  at  the  queen,  that  he 
abandoned  bimstdf  wholly  to  amour  and  luxury. 

This  was,  as  far  as  I could  pen«  trate  into  it,  the  state  the  court  for  the  first  four  years 
afler  tlu  Restoration.  I was  in  the  court  a gn*at  j»art  ol  the  years  1662,  1663,  and  1664  ; 
and  was  as  inquisitive  as  I could  possibly  be,  and  had  more  than  ordinary  occasions  to  hear 
and  see  a great  deal. 

But  now  I return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  : the  earl  of  Middleton,  after  a delay  of  some 
months,  came  up  to  Lond.  n,  and  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  The  carl  of 
Jjauderdalc  moved  that  a Sentch  council  might  be  called.  Tlic  lord  Clarendon  got  this  to 
be  delayed  a fortnight.  When  it  met,  the  lord  Latiderdalc  accused  the  carl  of  Middleton  of 
many  malversations  in  the  great  tnist  lie  had  binm  in,  which  he  aggravated  severely.  Tlie 
lord  Jliddlcton  desired  he  might  have  what  W'as  objected  to  him  in  writing  ; and  when  ho 
had  it,  he  sent  it  to  Sc-otland,  so  that  it  w'as  six  weeks  before  lie  had  his  answer  ready  ; all 
on  design  to  gain  time.  He  excused  sonic  errors  in  point  of  form,  by  saying,  that,  having 
served  in  a militir}’  way,  he  understood  not  so  exactly  what  belonged  to  law  and  form  ; but 
insisU^d  on  this,  that  he  designed  nothing,  hut  that  the  king’s  service  might  go  on,  and 
that  liis  friends  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  bis  enemies  be  humbled,  and  that  so  loyal  a 
parliament  might  be  encouraged,  who  were  full  of  zeal  and  affection  to  his  service ; that, 
in  complying  with  them,  be  bad  kept  every  thing  so  entirely  in  his  majesty’s  power,  that 
the  king  was  under  no  difficulties  by  any  thing  they  had  done.  In  the  meanwhile 
Sheldon  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to  forgive  the 'lord  Middleton's  crime,  otherwise  he 


of  h»  «*rricc*.  Thi*  wa#  unknown  to  the  Dnirh  govom- 
and  it  wui  aatoniancd  when  Charica  rauie  to  the 
Hagur^  ItreriouB  to  embarking  to  mume  the  crows,  when 
Doening  wa»  not  only  rcceired  graciously,  but  waa 
knighted,  ami  continued  u resident.  Clarendon  support* 
the  ■utement  of  Burnet,  that  Downing  promoted  the 
involving  England  in  the  Dutch  war.  He  was  the  rcpre> 


sontative  of  Morpeth  in  the  parliament  of  May,  1661. 
The  regicides  he  kidnapped  were  Barkstcad.  Oker,  and 
C srbet.  Subvequcmly  he  became  secretary  to  the  trea- 
sury, a teller  of  the  exchequer,  a commissioner  of  ru*. 
toms,  and  a bstronet.  Clarendon  dew*ribi‘S  him  as  bold, 
proud,  insolent,  and  loquacious.— Wood's  Alhenw  Ozoo. : 
Clarendon's  CoDtinnatioD  of  his  Life. 
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concluded  the  change  so  newly  madt^  in  the  church  would  be  so  ill  supported,  that  it  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  Tlie  duke  of  AU)emarlc\  who  kii<*w  8<-otlaiid,  and  had  more  credit  on 
tliat  l:<‘ad  than  on  any  other,  pretendod  that  the  lord  Middleton's  party  was  that  on  which 
the  king  could  only  rely  : he  magnified  both  their  power  and  their  zeal,  and  represented  the 
carl  of  Lauderdale's  friends  as  cold  and  hollow’  in  the  king's  service ; and,  to  support  all 
this,  the  letters  that  came  from  Scotland  w’ero  full  of  the  insolencies  of  tho  prcsbyteriaiu, 
and  of  tho  dejection  the  bishops  and  their  friends  were  under.  Sharp  was  prevailed  on  to 
go  up.  He  promised  to  all  tlie  earl  of  Middleton's  friends,  that  ho  would  stick  firzn  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  lay  before  tho  king,  that  his  standing  or  falling  must  be  the 
standing  or  falling  of  the  church.  Of  this  tlic  carl  of  Lauderdale  had  advice  sent  him. 
Yet  when  he  came  to  London,  and  saw  that  the  king  was  ahenaU^d  from  the  lord  Middle- 
ton,  he  resokred  to  make  great  submissions  to  the  lord  Lauderdale.  Wlmn  he  reproached 
him  for  his  engagements  with  the  carl  of  Middleton,  ho  denied  all ; and  said,  he  bad 
never  gone  fartlier  than  wliat  was  decent,  considering  his  post.  lie  also  denied  he  had 
w’ritten  to  tlie  king  in  his  favour;  but  tlic  king  had  given  the  original  letter  to  the  lord 
J^uderdale,  w’ho  upon  that  shew’cd  it  to  Sharp  ; w’ith  which  he  was  so  struck,  that  he  fell 
a crying  in  a most  abject  manner.  He  begged  pardon  for  it ; and  said,  what  could  a com- 
pany of  poor  men  refuse  to  the  carl  of  Middleton,  w’ho  had  done  so  much  for  them,  and  had 
them  so  entirely  in  his  ]>ower.  Tlic  lord  Lauderdale  upon  this  comforted  him;  and  said, he 
would  forgive  them  all  that  was  past,  and  would  si'rvc  them  and  the  church  at  anoilier  rale 
than  lord  Aliddleton  w’os  capable  of  doing.  So  Sliarp  became  wholly  his.  Of  all  tiiii 
lord  Lauderdale  gave  me  a full  relation  the  next  day ; and  shewed  me  the  papers  that 
passed  between  lord  Middleton  and  him.  Sharp  thought  he  had  cscajwd  well.  Tire  earl  of 
Middleton  treated  the  bishops  too  much  as  his  creatures,  and  assmm  d a great  deal  to  him- 
self, and  expressed  a sort  of  authority  over  them  ; which  Sharp  was  uneasy  under,  though 
he  durst  not  complain  of  it,  or  resist  it : wliereas  he  reckoned  that  lord  Lauderdale,  knowing 
tlie  suspicions  that  lay  on  him,  as  favouring  tlie  prcsbytt'rians,  would  have  less  credit  and 
courage  in  opposing  any  thing  that  should  be  neee^ssary  for  their  support.  It  proved  that  is 
this  be  judged  right ; for  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that  be  might  maintain  himsi'lf  at  court,  and 
with  the  church  of  England,  was  really  more  compliant  and  easy  to  every  proposition  that 
the  bishops  made,  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  if  he  had  been  alw'ays  of  the  ep»* 
copal  jiarty.  But  all  he  did  that  way  was  against  hi*)  heart,  except  when  his  passions  wert 
vehemently  stirred,  which  a very  slight  occasion  would  readily  do. 

Wlien  tJie  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  had  been  writing  pajxjrs  and  answers  for 
above  three  months,  an  accident  happened  which  hastened  lord  Middleton's  disgrace.  Tlie 
earl  of  I^uderdale  laid  before  the  king  the  unjust  proceedings  in  tlie  laying  on  of  the  fines: 
and,  to  make  all  that  party  sure  to  himself,  he  procured  a letter  from  the  king  to  the  council 
in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  issue  out  a proclamation  for  superseding  the  execution  of  the 
act  of  fining  till  farther  order.  Tlic  privy  council  being  then  for  the  greater  part  composed 
of  lord  Middleton’s  friends,  it  was  pretended  by  some  of  them,  that,  as  long  as  he  was  the 
king's  commissioner,  they  could  receive  and  execute  no  orders  from  the  king,  but  through 
Iris  hands.  So  they  wrote  to  him,  desiring  Irim  to  represent  to  the  king,  that  this  W'ould  be 
an  affront  put  on  tlic  proceedings  of  jiarliaincnt,  and  would  raise  the  spirits  of  a party  that 
ought  to  be  kept  down.  Lord  Middh’ton  wrote-  back,  that  he  bad  laid  the  matter  before 
the  king  ; and  that  he,  considering  bt'tter  of  it,  ordered,  that  no  proceeding  should  be  made 
upon  his  former  lcttt*r.  This  occasioned  a hot  debate  in  council.  It  was  said,  a letter  under 
the  king's  hand  could  not  be  countermanded,  but  from  the  same  liand.  So  the  council  wrote 
to  know  the  king's  mind  in  the  matter.  'I'hc  king  protested  lie  knew  nothing  of  it,  an^ 
that  lord  Middleton  had  not  spoken  one  word  on  the  subject  to  him.  He  upon  tjiat  sent  for 
him,  and  chid  him  so  severely,  that  lord  Middleton  concluded  from  it  that  he  w’as  ruined. 
Yet  he  always  stood  upon  it,  that  he  had  the  king's  order  by  word  of  mouth  for  what  be 
had  done,  though  he  was  not  so  cautious  as  to  procure  an  instruction  under  his  liaud  for  bU 
warrant.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  king,  when  his  head  was  full  of 
somewhat  else,  so  that  he  did  not  mind  it ; and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  be 
bid  him  do  wliatcver  he  proposed,  without  reflecting  much  on  it : for  the  king  was  at  that 
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(ime  often  so  distracted  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  master  of  himself. 
'Ihc  queen-mother  had  brought  over  from  France  one  Mrs.  Stuart,  reckoned  a very  great 
beauty,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  duko  of  Richmond.  The  king  was  believed  to 
be  deeply  in  love  with  her*.  Yet  his  former  mistress  kept  her  ground  still;  and,  what 
with  her  humours  and  jealousy,  and  what  with  this  new  amour,  the  king  had  very  little 
quiet,  between  both  their  passions  and  his  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  king  called  many  of  the  English  councillors  together,  and  did 
order  all  the  papers  that  hatl  passed  between  the  carls  of  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  to  be  read 
to  them.  When  that  was  done,  many  of  them,  who  were  Middleton's  friends,  said  much  in 
excuse  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  him  still  in  that  high  trust.  But  tho 
king  said,  his  errors  were  bo  great  and  so  many,  that  the  credit  of  his  aflairs  must  suffer,  if 
he  continued  them  any  longer  in  such  hands.  Yet  he  promised  them,  he  would  be  still  kind 
to  him  ; for  he  looked  on  him  as  a very  honest  man.  Few  days  after  that  secretary  ftlorrice 
was  sent  to  him,  with  a warrant  under  the  king’s  hand,  requiring  liim  to  deliver  up  his  com- 
mission, which  he  did.  And  so  his  ministry  came  to  an  end,  after  a sort  of  a reign  of  much 
violence  and  injustice : for  ho  was  become  very  imperious.  He  and  his  company  were 
delivered  up  to  so  much  excess,  and  to  such  a madness  of  frolic  and  intemperance,  that  as 
Scotland  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  so  u|xm  this  disgrace  there  was  a general  joy  over 
the  kingdom  : though  that  lasted  not  long  ; for  those  that  came  after  him  gn.'W  worst*  than 
ever  he  was  like  to  be.  He  had  lived  in  great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acct'ptable  to 
many  : and  lie  was  a firm  friend,  though  a violent  enemy.  The  earl  of  Rothes  was  declared 
the  king’s  commissioner.  But  the  earl  of  l4iuderdale  would  not  trust  him.  So  he  went 
down  with  him,  and  kept  him  too  visibly  in  a dependence  on  him,  fur  all  his  high  character. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  in  tills  session  of  parliament,  was  the  execution  of 
my  unfortunate  uncle,  Wariston.  He  was  so  disordered  both  in  body  and  mind  that  it  was 
a reproach  to  a government  to  proceed  against  him : his  memory  was  so  gone,  that  he  did  not 
know  liis  ow*n  children.  He  w*as  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
why  his  execution  should  not  be  awarded.  He  spoko  long,  but  in  a broken  and  disordered 
strain,  which  his  enemies  fancied  was  put  on  to  create  pity.  He  was  scntencc*d  to  die.  His 
deportment  was  unequal,  as  might  be  expected  from  a man  in  liis  condition.  Yet  when  the 
day  of  bis  execution  came,  he  was  very  serene.  He  was  cheerful,  and  seemed  fully  satisfii*d 
wuth  his  death.  He  read  a speech  tw’icc  over  on  the  scaffold,  that  to  my  knowledge  he  com- 
posed himself,  in  which  be  justified  all  the  proct'edings  in  the  covenant,  and  asserted  his  own 
sincerity ; but  condemned  his  joining  with  Cromwell  and  the  sectaries,  though  even  in  that 
his  intentions  had  been  sincere,  for  the  gcMxl  of  his  country,  and  the  security  of  religion. 
Lord  Lauderdale  had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  him : but  he  saw  the  king  was  so  sc*t 
against  him,  that  lie,  who  at  all  times  took  more  care  of  himself  than  of  his  friends,  would 
nut  in  so  critical  a time  seem  to  favour  a man,  whom  the  preshyterians  had  set  up  as  a sort 
of  an  idol  among  them,  and  on  whom  they  did  depend  more,  than  on  any  other  man  then  alive. 

Tlie  business  of  the  jiarliamcnt  went  on  as  the  lord  Lauderdale  directed.  Tlie  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter  of  tho  balloting  was  laid  open.  It  appeared,  that  the  parliament  hod 
not  desired  it,  but  bad  been  led  into  it  by  being  made  believe  that  the  king  had  a mmd  to  it.  And 
of  all  the  members  of  parliament,  not  above  twelve  could  be  prevailed  on  to  own,  that  they 
had  advised  the  carl  of  Middleton  to  ask  leave  of  the  king  for  it,  w*hose  private  suggestions 
he  had  represeuted  to  the  king  as  the  desire  of  tho  parliament.  This  finished  his  disgrace, 
as  well  as  it  occasioned  the  putting  all  his  party  out  of  employments. 

While  they  were  going  on  with  their  affairs,  they  understood  that  on  act  had  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  England  against  all  conventicles,  impowering  justices  of  peace  to  conrict 


* This  wu  France*  Thercia.  liauglitcr  of  Captain 
^Vilter  Siuaxt,  aon  of  Lord  niant^re.  Her  mind  was 
not  distinguished  for  ita  ■olidilr  or  hriDianr/;  but  in 
pcrtMi  the  WM  probablj  the  moat  beautiful  woman  that 
ever  adorned  the  court  of  Cbaxlca  the  Second.  Above 
all.ibc  had  an  uiiimpcadied  diameter.  Rotier,  tho  king'a 
engraver,  almoat  adored  ber.  Her  portrait,  aa  Driunnia, 


it  on  the  reverae  of  the  beat  coina  of  tbia  reign.— -Wal- 
pole'a  Ancedotra  of  Painting;  F.vel^n'a  Numiamata. 
It  waa  a vrrv  prevalent  opinion  that  the  king  would 
divorce  bimaeir  from  hia  queen,  and  marry  her.  Tbe  coo- 
aoqueocea  of  her  marring*  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  will 
be  aecn  in  a future  pnge. — Mcmoirca  de  Orammont;  Coi»» 
tiouadon  cf  CLirendon'a  Life ; Gratnger’a  Biog.  Hialorj. 
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offenders  without  juries  : wliicli  was  thoiijfht  a great  breach  on  the  security  of  the  Englvh 
con^itution»  and  a raising  the  |>owcr  of  justices  to  a very  arbitrary  ])itch.  Any  mcctinz  for 
reliinous  wurshij),  at  whicli  five  were  present  more  than  the  family,  was  declared  a conventiclr. 
And  every  person  almve  sixteen,  that  was  present  at  it,  was  to  lie  three  months  in  prim 
or  to  pay  til.  for  the  first  offence  ; six  months  for  the  second  offence,  or  to  pay  20/.  fine;  and 
for  the  third  offence,  being  convict  by  a jury,  w*as  to  be  banislied  to  any  plantation,  except 
New  England  or  V'irginia,  or  to  pay  100/.  All  people  were  amazed  at  this  severity.  But 
the  bishops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it,  and  resolved  to  copy  from  it.  So  an  act  pa^ 
there,  almost  in  the  same  terms.  And,  at  the  passing  it,  lord  Lauderdale  in  a long  spccdi 
expressed  great  for  the  church.  There  was  some  little  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  etri 
of  Kincardine,  w’ho  was  an  enemy  to  all  persc'cution.  But  though  some  few  voted  agaiiut 
it,  it  was  carried  by  a great  majority. 

Another  act  passed,  declaring  the  constitution  of  a national  synod.  It  was  to  be  compoeed 
of  the  archbishops  and  hisliops,  of  all  deans,  and  of  two  to  be  deputed  from  every  presbytery ; 
>f  which  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery  named  by  the  bishop  was  to  be  one : all  tliint? 
were  to  be  pro))ostd  to  this  court  by  the  king  or  his  commissioner.  And  whatswver  should 
be  agreed  to  by  the  majority  and  the  pn^sident,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  to  have 
the  force  of  an  ecch'siastical  law,  when  it  should  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  Great  exceptions 
were  taken  to  this  act.  The  church  was  restrained  from  meddling  with  any  thing,  but  as  it 
should  be  laid  before  them  by  the  king ; which  was  thought  a severe  restraint,  like  that  of  the 
yropon^iiibiu  legata  so  much  complained  of  at  Trent.  The  putting  the  negative,  not  in  the 
whole  bench  of  the  bishops,  but  singly  in  the  president,  was  thought  very  irregular.  But  it 
passed  with  so  little  observation,  that  the  lord  I.auderdalc  could  scarce  bidieve  it  was  penned 
as  he  found  it  to  be,  when  I told  him  of  it.  Primrose  told  me,  Sharp  put  tliat  clause  in  with 
his  own  hand.  The  inferior  clergy  complained,  that  the  {>ower  W'as  wholly  taken  from  thom ; 
sinre  as  one  of  their  deputies  was  to  be  a person  named  by  the  bishops,  so,  the  moderator! 
claiming  a negative  vote  in  their  presbyteries  as  the  bishops'  delegates,  the  other  lialf  were 
only  to  consist  of  persons  to  whom  they  consented.  The  act  was  indeed  so  penned,  that  no- 
body moved  for  a national  symod,  when  they  saw  how  it  w’as  to  be  constituted. 

Two  other  acts  passed  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  parliament  of  England  had  laid  great 
impositions  on  all  tilings  imported  from  Scotland  : so  the  parliament,  being  speedily  to  he 
dissolvevl,  and  not  having  time  to  regulate  such  impositions  on  English  goods,  as  might  force 
the  English  to  bring  that  matter  to  a just  balance,  they  put  that  confidence  in  the  king,  tint 
they  left  the  laying  of  impositions  on  all  foreign  merchandise  wholly  to  him. 

Another  act  was  looked  on  as  a pompous  compliment:  and  so  it  {xissed  without  obser- 
vation, or  any  opposition.  In  it  they  made  an  offer  to  the  king  of  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to  be  ready  upon  summons  to  march  witli  forty  davV 
provision  into  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  oppose  invasions,  to  suppress  insur- 
rrTtions,  or  for  any  other  cause  in  which  his  authority,  power,  or  greatness  was  concerned. 
Nobody  dreamt,  tliat  any  use  was  ever  to  be  made  of  this.  Y’et  the  carl  of  I^uderdale  bad 
his  end  in  it,  to  let  the  king  see  what  use  he  might  make  of  Scotland,  if  he  should  intend  to 
st*t  up  arbitrary  government  in  England.  He  told  the  king,  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  and 
his  ])arty  understood  not,  what  was  tlic  greatest  service  that  Scotland  could  do  hin>  : they  liad 
not  raucli  treasure  to  offer  liim  ; the  only  thing  they  were  capable  of  doing  was,  to  fumUh 
liim  with  a good  army,  when  his  affairs  in  England  should  require  it.  And  of  this  he  made 
great  use  afterwards  to  advance  himself,  though  it  could  never  have  signified  any  thing  to  the 
advancing  the  king's  ends.  Yet  so  easy  was  it  to  draw  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  pas$ 
acts  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a hurry,  without  considering  the  effects  they  miglit  have. 
After  these  acts  were  passed,  the  parliament  was  dissolved;  which  gave  a general  satisfaction 
to  the  country,  for  they  were  a furious  set  of  people.  The  government  was  left  in  the  earl 
of  Glencaim’s  hands,  who  began,  now  that  he  had  a little  favour  at  court,  to  set  hims«df  on 
all  occasions  to  oppose  Sliaqi's  violent  notions.  The  earl  of  Rothes  stuck  finu  to  Sharp ; 
and  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  England,  as  the  only  man  that  supported 
their  interests.  Tlie  king  at  this  time  restored  lord  Lorn  to  his  grandfather's  honour,  of 
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being  earl  of  Argyle,  passing  over  his  father  ; and  gave  him  a great  part  of  his  estate,  leaving 
the  rest  to  lie  sold  for  the  payment  of  dehba,  which  did  not  raise  in  value  above  a third  part 
of  them.  This  occasioned  a great  outcry,  that  continued  long  to  pursue  him. 

Sharp  went  up  to  London  to  comjdain  of  the  lord  Glencaim,  and  of  tlie  privy  council ; 
where,  he  said,  there  was  such  a remissness,  and  so  much  popularity  appeared  on  all  occasions, 
that,  unless  some  more  spirit  were  put  into  the  administration,  it  wouM  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  church.  That  was  the  w’ord  always  us(k1,  as  if  there  had  been  a charm  in  it.  He 
moved,  that  a letter  might  l)c  written,  giving  him  the  precedence  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
Tills  was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece  of  vanity  : for  in  Scotland,  wlicn  there  was  no  com- 
missioner, all  matters  passed  through  the  lord  chancellor's  hands,  wdio  by  act  of  parliament 
was  to  preside  in  all  courts,  and  w’as  considered  as  representing  the  king's  person.  He  also 
moved,  that  the  king  would  grant  a special  commission  to  some  persons,  for  executing  the 
laws  relating  to  the  church.  All  the  privy  councillors  were  to  l>e  of  it.  But  to  these  he 
desired  many  others  might  be  addtsl,  for  whom  lie  undertook,  that  they  would  execute  them 
with  zeal,  l^rd  Lauderdale  saw  that  this  would  prove  a high-commission  court ; yet  he 
gave  way  to  it,  though  much  against  his  own  mind.  Upon  these  things  I took  the  liberty, 
though  then  too  young  to  meddle  in  things  of  that  kind,  to  expostulate  very  freely  with  him. 
I thought  he  was  acting  the  earl  of  Traquair's  part,  giving  way  to  all  the  follies  of  the  bishops 
on  design  to  ruin  them.  He  upon  that  ran  into  a great  deal  of  freedom  with  me  : he  told  me 
many  passage's  of  Sharj)’s  past  life  : he  was  persuaded  he  would  ruin  all : but,  he  said,  he  was 
ri'solvcd  to  give  him  line:  for  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  stop  him  ; nor  would  he  opjKJSe 
any  thing  that  he  proposed,  unU^  it  was  very  extravagant : he  saw  tho  earl  of  Glencairn 
and  he  would  be  in  a pcr]>ctual  war : and  it  was  indifferent  to  him,  how  matters  might  go 
between  them:  things  would  run  to  a height:  and  then  tlic  king  would  of  himself  put  a 
stop  to  their  career:  for  the  king  said  often  lie  was  not  priest-ridden:  he  w’ould  not  venturt? 
a war,  nor  travel  again  for  any  party.  This  was  all  that  I could  obtain  from  the  earl  of 
Lauderd.ale.  I pre^ssed  Sharp  himself  to  think  of  more  moderate  methods.  But  he  desplsi'd 
my  applications:  and  from  that  time  he  was  very  jealous  of  me. 

Fairfoul,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  died  this  year:  and  one  Bumet  succeeded  him,  who  was 
a near  kinsman  of  the  lord  Rutherford's ; who,  from  being  governor  of  Dunkirk,  when  it  was 
sold,  was  sent  to  Tangier,  but  soon  after  in  an  unhappy  encounti’r,  going  out  to  view  some 
grounds,  was  intercepted,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Minirs.  Upon  Rutherford’s  recommendation, 
Bumet,  wlio  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  and  knew  nothing  of  Scotland,  was  sent 
thither,  first  to  be  bishop  of  Alx^rdeen : and  from  thence  he  was  raisinl  to  Glasgow.  He  was 
of  himself  a soft  and  good  natured  man,  tolerably  learned,  and  of  a blameless  life:  but  was 
a man  of  no  genius : and  though  lie  was  inclined  to  peaceable  and  moderate  counsels,  yet 
he  was  much  iu  the  power  of  others,  and  took  any  impression  that  was  given  him  very 
easily.  I w*as  much  in  his  favour  at  first,  but  couM  not  hold  it  lung  : for  as  1 had  been  bred 
up  by  my  father  to  love  liberty  and  moderation,  so  I spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
IfkM,  in  Holland  and  France,  which  contributed  not  a little  to  root  and  fix  roe  in  those 
principles. 

I saw  much  peace  and  quiet  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  oiversity  of  opinion  among 
them ; which  was  occasioned  by  the  gentleness  of  the  government,  and  the  toleration  that 
made  all  people  easy  and  happy.  An  universal  industry  was  spread  through  the  whole 
country.  There  was  little  aspiring  to  preferment  in  the  state,  because  little  was  to  be  got 
that  way.  They  were  then  apprehending  a war  with  England,  and  were  preparing  for  it. 
From  thence,  where  every  thing  was  free,  1 went  to  France,  where  nothing  was  free.  The 
king  * w'aa  beginning  to  put  things  in  great  method,  in  his  revenue,  in  his  troops,  in  his 
government  at  home,  but  above  all  in  the  increasing  of  trade,  and  the  building  of  a great  flee  t. 
His  own  deportment  was  solemn  and  grave,  save  only  that  he  kept  his  mistresses  very 
avowedly.  He  was  diligent  in  his  own  counsels,  and  regular  in  the  despatch  of  his  affairs: 
so  that  all  things  about  him  looked  like  the  preparing  of  matters  for  all  that  we  have  seen  acted 
since.  The  king  of  Spain  was  considered  as  dying : and  the  infant  his  son  was  like  to  die 

* LcmI*  iIjc  Pourtcciith. 
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soon  as  he : so  that  it  wasp*norally  Wlieved,  tlio  French  kin^  was  desiring  to  set  np  anew 
empire  in  the  west.  He  had  carried  tlie  quarrel  at  R<»me  alK>ut  the  Corms  so  high  with  the 
house  of  Ghigi  that  the  protestants  were  Ix'ginning  to  flatter  themw  lves  with  great  hope?. 
When  I was  in  France  cardinal  Gliigi  came,  as  legate,  to  give  the  king  full  satisfaction  in 
that  matter.  I^ord  Huliis  was  then  ambassador  at  Paris.  1 was  so  efiV-etually  recommended 
to  him,  that  he  tised  me  with  great  freedom,  which  he  continued  to  do  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  stood  U]>on  all  the  points  of  an  ambassador  with  tho  stiffness  of  former  ages,  which 
made  him  very  unacceptable  to  a high-sj>irited  young  prince,  who  began  even  then  to  be 
flattered,  as  if  he  had  been  somewhat  more  than  a mortal.  Tliis  established  me  in  my  love 
of  law  and  lilx'ity,  and  in  my  hatred  of  al)soliitc  power.  When  I came  back«  1 stayed  for 
some  months  at  court,  and  observed  tho  scene  as  carefully  as  I could,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  men  that  were  employed  in  Scotch  affairs.  1 had  more  than  ordinary  opporiunitiw 
of  being  well  informed  about  them.  Tliis  drew  a jealoiisy  on  me  from  the  bishops,  which 
was  increased  from  the  friendship  into  which  Leighton  rcceive<l  me.  I passed  for  one,  who 
was  no  great  friend  to  church  power  nor  to  persecution.  So  it  was  thought,  that  loni  I^u- 
derdale  was  preparing  me,  as  one  who  was  known  to  have  been  always  episcopal,  io  lie  set 
up  against  Shar|)  and  Ins  set  of  men,  who  were  much  hated  by  one  side,  and  not  loved,  ner 
trusted,  by  the  other. 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Glencaim  died,  which  set  Sharp  at  case,  but  put  him  on  new 
designs.  He  apprehended,  that  the  earl  of  Tweedale  might  he  advanced  to  that  post:  for  in 
the  settlement  of  the  duche^  of  Buccleugl/s  estate  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  best  beloved  of  all  the  king’s  children,  by  which,  in  default  of  issue  by  her,  it 
was  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Blomnouth  and  the  issue  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife,  the  earl 
of  Tweedale,  though  his  children  were  the  next  heirs,  who  w'crc  by  this  dcprivt*d  of  their 
right,  had  yet  given  way  to  it  in  so  frank  a manner,  that  the  king  was  enougli  inclined  both 
to  oblige  and  to  trust  him.  But  Sharp  had  great  suspicions  of  him  as  cold  in  their  conct  ms. 
So  he  wrot<?  to  Sheldon,  that  upon  the  disjKisal  of  the  seals  the  very  being  of  the  church  did 
so  absolutely  depend,  that  he  begged  he  would  press  the  king  very  earnestly  in  the  matter, 
and  that  he  would  move  that  he  might  bo  called  up  before  that  post  should  be  filled.  Tlie 
king  bid  Sheldon  assure  him,  ho  should  take  a special  care  of  that  matter,  hut  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  his  coming  up:  for  the  king  by  this  time  had  a very  ill  opinion  of  him. 
Sharp  was  »o  mortified  with  this,  that  he  resolved  to  put  all  to  hazard  ; for  he  believed  ail 
was  at  stake:  and  he  ventured  to  come  up.  The  king  received  him  coldly;  and  asked  him, 
if  he  had  not  received  the  archbishop  of  Cantrrbnr/s  letter.  He  said,  he  had  : but  he  would 
choose  rather  to  venture  on  his  majesty's  displeasnn*,  than  to  set?  the  church  ruined  throu^ 
his  caution  or  negligence : he  knew  tlic  danger  they  were  in  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  hut 
few  and  cold  friends,  and  many  violent  enemies : his  majesty’s  protection,  and  the  execution 
of  tho  law,  were  the  only  things  they  could  trust  to  : and  th«*e  so  much  depended  on  the  good 
choice  of  a chancellor,  that  he  could  not  answer  it  to  God  and  the  church,  if  he  did  not  bestir 
himself  in  that  matter:  he  knew  many  thought  of  himwlf  for  that  p<»st:  but  he  was  so  far 
from  that  thought,  that,  if  his  majesty  had  any  such  intention,  he  would  rather  choose  to  be 
sent  to  a plantation  : he  dt'sired,  that  he  might  be  a churchman  in  heart,  but  not  in  habit,  tliat 
should  be  raised  to  that  trust.  These  were  his  very  W’ords,  as  the  king  reported  them.  From 
him  he  went  to  Sheldon,  and  presst‘d  him  to  move  the  king  for  himself,  and  furnished  him 
with  many  reasons  to  support  the  proposition  ; a main  one  being,  that  the  late  king  lisd 
raiscnl  his  predecessor  Spotiswood  to  that  trust.  Sheldon  upon  that  did  move  the  king  with 
more  than  ordinary  eamestne.ss  in  it.  The  king  suspected  Sharp  had  set  him  on,  and  diaigid 
him  to  tell  him  the  tnith  : the  other  did  it,  though  not  without  some  uneasiness.  Upon  that 
the  king  told  him  what  he  lind  said  to  himself.  And  then  it  may  l>e  easily  imagined  in  wliat 
a style  they  both  spoke  of  him.  Yet  Sheldon  prayed  the  king  that,  whatsoever  he  might 
think  of  tlie  man,  he  would  consider  tho  archbishop  and  the  church  : which  the  king  a-s^ured 
him  he  would  do.  Sheldon  told  Sharp,  that  he  saw  the  motion  (or  hinisidf  did  not  lake;  so 
he  must  think  of  somewhat  else.  Sharp  pniposr^tl,  that  the  seals  might  1k'  put  in  the  earl  of 
Rothes's  hands,  till  the  king  should  pitch  on  a proper  person,  lie  also  proposed,  that  the 
king  would  make  him  hia  coniiuiasioner,  in  order  to  the  preparing  matters  for  a nalloiul 
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MTiod,  that  they  might  bcttio  a book  of  common-prayer,  and  a book  of  canons.  Tins,  lie  said, 
must  be  carried  on  slowly,  and  with  great  caution  ; of  which  the  late  troubli*«  did  demonstrate 
tJie  nece»ity. 

All  this  was  easily  agiocd  to  : for  the  king  loved  the  lord  Rothes : and  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale would  not  opjiose  his  advancement ; though  it  was  a very  extravagant  thing  to  see  one 
man  p(*s8cs8  so  many  of  the  cliicf  places  of  so  poor  a kingdom.  The  earl  of  Crawford  W’oiild 
not  abjure  the  covenant : ao  ho  had  In'cn  made  lord  treasurer  in  his  place  ; he  continued  to  be 
still,  what  ho  was  before,  lord  president  of  the  council : and,  upon  tlieearl  of  Middleton's  dis- 
grace, he  was  made  captain  of  a troop  of  guards : and  now  he  was  both  the  king's  com- 
mi’iwioner,  and  upon  the  matter  lord  chancellor.  Sharp  reckoned  this  was  his  master-piece. 
Lord  Rothes,  being  thus  advanced  by  his  means,  was  in  all  things  governed  by  him.  Ilis 
instructions  were  such  as  Sharp  proposed,  to  prepare  matters  for  a national  synod,  and  in  the 
nu*an  while  to  execute  the  laws,  that  relaccil  to  the  church,  with  a steady  firmness,  so,  when 
he  parted  from  Whitehall,  Sharp  said  to  the  king,  that  he  had  now  done  all  that  could  l>o 
desired  of  trim  for  the  good  of  the  church  ; to  that,  if  all  matters  went  not  right  in  Scotland, 
none  must  bear  the  blame,  but  cither  the  < arl  of  Lauderdale  or  Rothes.  And  so  they  came 
to  Scotland,  where  a very  furious  scene  of  illegal  violence  was  opened.  Sliar])  governed  lord 
Rothes,  who  abandoned  himstdf  to  pleasure.  And,  when  some  censuriKl  this,  all  the 
answer  that  was  made,  was,  a severe  piece  of  raillery,  “ that  the  king's  commissioner  ought 
to  represent  his  person." 

Tlie  government  of  Scotland  as  to  civil  matters  was  very  easy.  All  were  quiet  and  obe- 
dient. But  all  those  counties  that  lie  towards  the  west  became  very  fierce  and  intractable  : 
and  tlie  wdiolc  w ork  of  the  council  was  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  subdue  them.  It  was  not  easy 
to  prove  any  thing  against  any  of  them,  for  they  did  ^tick  firm  to  one  another.  The  people 
complained  of  the  new  sot  of  mini8tei*s,  that  was  sent  among  them,  as  immoral,  stupid,  and 
ignorant.  Oencrally  they  forsook  their  churches.  Aod  if  any  of  them  went  to  church,  they 
said,  they  were  little  edified  with  their  sermons.  And  the  whole  country  was  full  of  strange 
reports  of  the  W(‘akness  of  their  preaching,  and  of  the  iiuloi  * ncy  of  their  whole  deportment. 
The  p*'ople  treated  them  with  great  contempt,  and  with  an  aversion  that  broke  out  often  into 
violence  and  injustice.  But  their  ministers  on  their  parts  W<re  not  wanting  in  their  com- 
plaints, aggravating  matters,  and  possessing  the  bishops  with  many  storii  s of  designs  and 
plottings  against  the  state.  So,  many  were  brought  hefoio  tiie  council,  and  the  new  eccle- 
siastical commission,  for  pretended  riots,  and  for  using  thoir  ministers  ill,  but  chiefly  for  not 
coming  to  church,  and  for  holding  conventicles.  The  proofs  were  often  defective',  and  lay 
rather  in  presumptions,  than  clear  evidence : and  the  punishments  proposed  were  often  arbi- 
trary, not  warranted  by  law.  So  the  judges  and  other  law’yers,  that  were  of  those  courts, 
were  careful  to  keep  proceedings  according  to  forms  of  law  . upon  which  Sharp  was  often 
complaining,  that  favour  was  shown  to  tlie  enemii*s  of  the  churcli,  under  the  pretrnce  of  law. 
It  was  said,  that  the  people  of  the  country  were  in  such  a combination,  tint  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  find  witnesses  to  prove  things  fully:  and  he  often  said,  must  the  church  be  ruined 
for  punctilios  of  law  ? when  he  could  not  carry  matters  by  a vote,  as  he  had  a mind,  he 
usually  looked  to  the  earl  of  Rothes  ; who  ujion  that  was  ever  ready  to  say,  he  would  take  it 
upon  him  to  order  the  matter  as  Sharp  proposed,  and  would  do  it  in  the  king's  name.  Great 
numln'ra  were  cast  in  prison,  w’herc  they  were  kept  long  and  ill  used : and  sometimes  they 
were  fined,  and  the  younger  sort  whipt  about  the  streets.  Tlie  people  grow  more  sullen  on 
all  this  ill  usage,  many  were  undone  by  it,  and  w’ent  over  to  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  where  they 
were  well  received,  and  had  all  manner  of  liberty  as  to  their  way  of  religion. 

Burnet  was  sent  up  to  possess  the  king  with  the  apprehensions  of  a rebellion,  in  thcl>egin- 
ning  of  the  Dutch  war.  He  proposed  that  nlwut  twenty  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  those 
counties  might  be  secured : and  ho  undertook  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
clapped  up.  'Tliis  w’as  plainly  illegal.  But  the  lord  Lauderdale  opposed  nothing.  So  it  was 
done  : but  wdth  a very  ill  effi'ct.  For  those  gentlemen  knowing  liow  obnoxious  they  were,  bad 
kept  measures  a little  better : but  tlicy  being  put  in  prison,  both  their  friends  and  tenants 
laid  all  to  the  door  of  the  clergy,  and  hated  them  the  more,  and  used  them  the  worse  for  it. 
Hie  earls  of  Argylc,  Tweedale,  and  Kincardine,  who  were  considered  os  the  lord  Lauderdale  s 
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chief  friondf*,  were  cold  in  all  those  matters.  Tlity  studied  to  keep  procecdin;p»  in  a legal 
channel.  an<l  were  for  mo<lerate  u'usures.  Upon  which  8harp  said,  they  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  aiul  favourc*rs  of  the  enemies  of  the  church. 

Wherever  tlie  people  had  g<‘nerally  forsaken  their  churches,  the  guards  w’erc  quartered 
thr«mgl>  the  eoiuitry.  Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded  them,  wsis  naturally  fi»*rce,  but 
was  ma<l  when  he  W’as  drunk ; and  tlrat  wjis  very  often.  So  he  was  ordered  by  the  lord 
Rothes  to  act  according  to  s\ich  directioii.s  as  Humet  shouhl  send  him.  An»l  he  went  al>out 
the  country,  and  received  such  lists,  as  the  ministers  brought  him,  of  those  who  came  not  to 
church;  and,  without  any  other  proof  or  any  legal  conviction,  he  S4>t  such  a fine  on  them, 
as  he  thought  they  could  pay,  and  sent  soldiers  to  lie  on  them  till  it  was  paid.  I knew  him 
well  aftcrw’ards,  when  he  cainc  to  himself,  being  out  of  employment.  He  was  a learned 
man,  but  had  been  always  in  armies,  and  knew  no  other  rule  but  to  obey  orders  *.  lie 
t(dd  me  he  had  no  regard  to  any  law,  but  acted,  as  he  was  c<»mmanded,  in  a nnlitary  way. 
He  confessed  it  went  often  against  the  grain  witli  him  to  serve  such  a debauched  and  worth- 
less company,  as  the  clergy  generally  were  ; and  that  soinetime.s  he  did  nut  act  ujt  to  the 
rigour  of  his  orders  ; for  which  he  w;is  often  chid,  both  by  lord  Rothes  and  Sharp,  but  was 
never  chtM-ked  for  his  illegal  and  violent  proceedings.  And  though  the  complaints  of  him 
were  very  high,  so  that,  when  he  was  afterwards  seize  d on  by  the  party,  they  intended  to 
make  a sacrifice  of  him  : yet  when  they  looked  into  his  onlera,  and  found  that  his  proceed- 
ings, how  fierce  soever,  fell  short  of  these,  they  span-d  him,  as  a man  that  had  merited  by 
being  so  gentle  among  them. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  faev  of  the  government  looked  liker  the  pr<Kt?cding8  of  an  inqui- 
sition, than  of  legal  courts : and  yet  Sliar|>  wjis  never  s:)tisfir<l.  So  lord  Rothes  and  he  went 
up  to  court  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hutch  war.  When  they  waited  first  on  the  king.  Sharp 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  had  s.iid  at  his  last  parting,  tliat  if  their  matters  wmt  not 
well,  none  must  h*'  blamed  for  it,  but  either  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  or  of  Rothes  : and  now 
he  came  to  tell  his  majesty,  tiiat  things  were  worse  than  ever;  and  he  must  do  the  earl  of 
Rothes  the  justice  to  say,  he  had  done  his  part.  Lord  lauidi'rdale  w*as  all  on  fire  at  this, 
but  durst  not  give  himself  vent  before  the  king.  S<i  he  only  desin?d,  that  Shaq)  would 
come  to  particulars,  and  then  he  should  know  what  he  had  to  say.  Sharp  put  that  oft'  in  .% 
general  charge,  and  said,  he  knew  the  party  so  well,  that,  if  they  were  nut  supported  by 
si'cret  encouragements,  they  would  have  been  long  ago  w’eary  of  the  op|>osition  they  gave 
the  government.  The  king  had  no  mind  to  enter  farllier  into  their  complaints.  So  loni 
Rothes  and  he  withdrew,  and  were  olmerved  to  look  very  plea.santly  ujv)n  one  anoth<T,  as 
they  went  away.  Lord  Lauderdale  told  the  king,  ne  was  now  aecus»‘d  to  his  face  ; but  he 
would  quickly  let  him  sec  what  a man  Sharp  was.  S<j  he  obtiiined  a message  from  the 
king  to  him,  of  which  he  himsiOf  wa.s  to  In?  tlu^  bearer,  ri'quiring  him  to  put  his  complaints 
in  writing,  and  to  come  to  particulars.  He  followed  Sl*arp  home,  who  received  him  with 
such  a gaiety,  as  if  he  had  given  him  no  provocation.  I3ut  lord  Lmderdale  was  more 
solemn,  and  told  him,  it  was  the  king's  pleasure,  that  he  should  put  the  accusation  w ith 
which  he  had  charged  him,  in  writing.  Sharp  ])reteiided,  he  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 
11  e answered,  the  matter  was  plain  ; he  had  accused  him  to  the  king ; and  he  must  either 
go  through  with  it,  and  make  it  out,  otherwise  he  woidd  charge  him  with  leasiug-making ; 
and  spoke  in  a terrible  tone  to  him,  U}>on  that,  as  he  told  me,  Sharp  fell  a tniiibUng,  and 
WM'piug  : he  j)roU'sU*d  he  meant  no  harm  to  him  ; he  wsus  only  sorry  that  his  friends  were, 
upon  all  occ;isions,  j)Ieading  for  favour  to  the  fanatics : (that  w;us  become  the  name  of 
reproach.)  Lord  J.auderdale  siiid,  that  would  not  si>rve  his  turn  : he  was  nut  answerable 
for  his  friends,  cxcej>t  when  they  acted  by  directions  from  him.  Sharp  offered  to  go  with 
him  presently  to  the  king,  and  to  clear  the  whole  matter.  Lord  Uauderdale  had  no  mind  to 
break  openly  with  him:  so  he  accepted  of  this,  and  carried  him  to  the  king,  where  ho 
retracU'(i  all  he  had  said,  in  so  gross  a manner,  that  tin;  king  said  afterwanls,  h>rd  Lnr.der- 
dale  was  ill  natured  to  press  it  so  heavily,  and  to  force  Sharp  on  giving  himself  the  lie  in 
such  coarse  terms. 

* In  be  publitlietl  pu  llie  Art  uf  War,**  aii<I  his  **  Memoir^,"  bjr  bimecir,  were  publishe<i  b)  the 
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Tills  went  to  Sharp’s  heart ; so  he  made  a proposition  to  the  earl  of  Dumfries,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  lord  Middleton’s,  to  try  if  a reconciliation  could  be  made  betweeu  him 
and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  if  he  would  be  content  to  come  into  the  government  under 
lord  Rothes.  Lord  Dumfries  went  into  Kent,  where  the  lord  Middleton  was  then  employed 
in  a military  command,  on  the  account  of  the  war : and  he  laid  Sharp's  proposition  before 
him.  The  carl  of  Middleton  gave  lord  Dumfries  power  to  treat  in  his  name ; but  said,  he 
knew  Sharp  too  well  to  regard  any  thing  that  came  from  him.  Before  lord  Dumfries  came 
back.  Sharp  had  tried  lord  Rothes,  but  found  he  would  not  meddle  in  it : and  they  both 
understood  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon’s  interest  was  declining,  and  that  the  king  was  like  to 
change  his  measures.  So  when  lord  Dumfries  came  back  to  give  Sharp  an  account  of  his 
negotiation,  he  seemed  surprised,  and  denied  he  had  given  him  any  such  commission.  This 
enraged  the  earl  of  Dumfries  so,  that  he  published  the  thing  in  all  companies  ; among  others 
he  told  it  very  particularly  to  myself. 

At  that  time  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  court,  and  to  give  the  king  a true 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland ; which,  he  said,  were  so  ^^olent,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  planting  the  Christian  religion  itself,  in  such  a manner,  much  less  a form  of 
government.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire ; for  he  thought 
he  was  in  some  sort  accessory  to  the  violences  done  by  others,  since  ho  was  one  of  them, 
and  all  was  pretended  to  be  done  to  establish  them  and  their  order.  There  were  indeed  no 
violences  committed  in  his  diocese.  He  went  round  it  continually  every  year,  preaching 
and  catechising  from  parish  to  parish.  He  continued  in  his  private  and  ascetic  course  of  life, 
and  gave  all  his  income,  beyond  the  small  expense  of  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  He 
studied  to  raise  in  his  clergy  a greater  sense  of  spiritual  matters,  and  of  the  care  of  souls ; 
and  was  in  all  respects  a burning  and  shining  light,  highly  esteemed  hy  the  greater  part  of 
his  diocese  : even  the  presbyterians  were  much  mollified,  if  not  quite  overcome,  by  his  mild 
and  heavenly  course  of  life.  The  king  seemed  touched  with  the  state  that  the  country  was 
in  ; he  spoke  very  severely  of  Sharp ; and  assured  Leighton  he  would  quickly  come  to  other 
measures,  and  put  a stop  to  those  violent  methods ; but  he  would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to 
quit  his  bishopric.  So  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  ecclesiastical  commission  should  be 
discontinued  ; and  signified  his  pleasure,  that  another  way  of  proceeding  was  necessary  for 
his  affairs. 

He  understood  by  his  intelligence  from  Holland,  that  the  exiles  at  Rotterdam  were  very 
busy,  and  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  might  furnish  the  malcontents  of  Scotland  with  money 
and  arms  : so  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  troops.  Tw'o  gallant  ofincers  that 
had  served  him  in  the  wars,  and,  when  these  were  over,  had  gone  with  his  letters  to  serve  in 
JIuscovy,  where  one  of  them,  Dalziel,  was  raised  to  be  a general ; and  the  other,  Drummond, 
was  advanced  to  be  a lieutenant-general,  and  governor  of  Smolcnsko,  were  now,  not  without 
great  difficulty,  sent  back  by  the  Czar.  So  the  king  inUmded  they  should  command  some 
forces  that  he  was  to  raise.  Sharp  was  very  apprehensive  of  this ; but  the  king  was 
positive.  A little  before  this,  the  act  of  fining,  that  had  lain  so  long  asleep  that  it  was 
thought  forgotten,  was  revived  : and  all  who  had  been  fined  were  required  to  bring  in  one 
moiety  of  their  fines ; but  the  other  moiety  was  forgiven  those  who  took  the  declaration 
renouncing  the  covenant.  The  money  was  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  given  among  those 
who  had  served,  and  suffered  for  the  king ; so  that  the  king  had  only  the  trust  of  distri- 
buting it.  Tliere  were  no  more  Scotch  councils  called  at  Whitehall  after  lord  Middleton’s 
fall ; but  upon  particular  occasions  the  king  ordered  the  privy  councillors  of  that  kingdom, 
tliat  were  about  the  town,  to  be  brought  to  him  ; before  whom  he  now  laid  the  necessity  of 
raiang  some  more  force  for  securing  the  quiet  of  Scotland  : he  only  asked  their  advice,  how 
they  should  be  paid.  Sharp  very  readily  said,  the  money  raised  by  the  fining  was  not  yet 
disposed  of ; 90  he  proposed  the  applying  it  to  that  use.  None  opposed  this,  so  it  was 
resolved  on ; and  by  that  means  the  cavaliers,  who  were  come  up  with  their  pretensions, 
were  disappointed  of  their  last  hopes,  of  being  recompensed  for  their  sufferings.  The  blame 
of  all  this  was  cast  upon  Sharp,  at  which  they  were  out  of  measure  enraged,  and  charged 
him  with  it.  Ho  denied  it  boldly.  But  the  king  published  it  so  openly,  that  ho  durst  not 
contradict  him.  Many,  to  whom  he  liad  demed  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and 
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called  that  advice  a diabolical  invention,  affirmed  it  to  the  king : and  the  lord  I^uderd&Ie, 
to  complete  his  disgrace  with  the  king,  got  many  of  his  letters,  which  lie  had  writh  n to  the 
presbyteriane,  after  the  time  in  which  the  king  knew  that  he  was  negotiating  for  episcopaejr, 
in  wliich  he  had  continued  to  protest,  with  what  zeal  he  was  soliciting  their  concerns,  not 
without  dreadful  imprecations  on  himself,  if  he  was  prevaricating  with  them,  and  laid  these 
before  the  king;  so  that  the  king  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the  w*orst  of  men. 

^iany  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  were  much  offended  at  all  these  procoedinga 
They  saw  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  increased  by  them.  They  hated  violent  courses, 
and  thought  they  were  contrary  to  the  meek  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  that  they  alienated  the 
nation  more  from  the  church.  They  set  themselves  much  to  read  church  history,  and  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  spirit  of  those  times ; and  they  could  not 
hut  observe  so  great  a difference  between  the  constitution  of  the  church  under  those  bishops 
and  our  own,  that  they  8t*cmed  to  agree  in  nothing  but  the  name.  I happened  to  be  settled 
near  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  who  were  often  moved  to  accept  of  bishoprics,  but 
always  refused  them,  both  out  of  a true  principle  of  humility  and  self-denial,  and  also 
Incause  they  could  not  engage  in  the  methods  by  which  things  were  carried  on.  One  ol 
these,  Mr.  Naim,  was  one  of  the  politest  clergymen  I ever  knew  bred  in  Scotland.  He  h»d 
fumied  clear  and  lively  schemes  of  things,  and  w'as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  preachen. 
lie  considered  the  pastoral  function  as  a dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  God  and  his  service. 
He  read  the  moral  philosophers  much,  and  had  wrought  himself  into  their  equal  temper,  as 
much  as  could  consist  with  a great  deal  of  fire  that  was  in  his  own ; but  he  turned  it  all  to 
melting  devotion.  lie  had  a true  notion  of  superstition,  as  a narrowness  of  soul,  and  a 
mcanm^ss  of  thought  in  religion.  He  t^tudied  to  raise  all  that  conversed  wHth  him  to  great 
notions  of  God,  and  to  an  universal  charity.  This  made  him  pity  the  presb}’terians,  w men 
of  low  noituns  and  ill  tempers.  He  had  indeed  too  much  heat  of  imagination,  which  carried 
him  to  be  very  positive  in  some  things,  in  which  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind ; and  that 
made  him  pass  for  an  inconstant  man.  In  a word,  he  was  the  brightest  man  1 ever  kuev 
among  all  our  Scotch  divines.  Another  of  these  was  Mr.  Charteris,  a man  of  a compost'd 
and  serene  gravity,  but  without  affcTtation  or  sourness.  Ho  scarcely  ever  spoke  in  compmy, 
but  was  very  open  and  free  in  private.  He  made  true  judgments  of  things,  and  of  nun; 
and  had  a peculiar  talent  in  managing  such  as  he  thought  deserved  his  pains.  He  hid 
little  heat,  either  in  body  or  mind  : for,  as  he  had  a most  emaciated  body,  so  he  spoke  Utli 
slow,  and  in  so  low  a voice  that  he  could  not  easily  be  heard.  He  had  great  tenderness  in 
his  temper,  and  was  a very  perfect  friend,  and  a most  sublime  Christian.  He  lived  in  a con- 
stant contempt  of  the  world,  and  a neglect  of  his  person.  Tliere  was  a gravity  in  his  ciwver- 
sation  that  raised  an  attention,  and  begot  a composedness  in  all  about  him,  without  frighten* 
ing  them ; for  he  made  religion  appear  amiable  in  his  whole  deportment.  He  had  ri'ad  ill 
the  lives  and  the  epistles  of  great  men  very  cnri'fully.  He  had  read  the  fathers  much,  ind 
gave  mo  this  notion  of  them,  that  in  speculative  points,  for  which  writers  of  controversj’ 
searched  into  their  works,  they  were  but  ordinary  men : but  their  excellency  lay  in  that, 
which  was  least  sought  for,  their  sense  of  spiritual  things,  and  of  the  pastoral  care.  In 
these  he  thought  their  strength  lay.  And  he  often  lament^,  not  without  some  indignaticn, 
that,  in  the  disputes  about  the  government  of  the  church,  much  pains  were  taken  to  seek 
out  all  those  passages  that  showed  what  their  opinions  were ; but  that  due  care  was  not 
taken  to  set  out  the  notions  that  they  had  of  the  sacred  function,  of  the  preparation  of  mind 
and  inward  vocation,  with  which  men  ought  to  come  to  holy  orders,  or  of  the  strictne^  of 
life,  the  deadness  to  the  world,  the  heavenly  temper,  and  the  constant  application  to  the 
d<iing  of  good,  that  Iwcame  them.  Of  these  he  did  not  talk  like  an  angry  reformer, 
up  in  that  strain,  because  be  was  neglected  or  provoked ; but  like  a man  full  of  a deep,  but 
humble  sense  of  them.  He  was  a great  enemy  to  large  confessions  of  faith,  chiefly  when 
they  were  imposed  in  the  lump  as  tests;  for  be  was  fHJsitive  in  very  few  things.  He  bad 
gone  through  the  cliicf  parts  of  learning,  but  was  then  most  conversant  in  bistorv',  as  tbc 
innocenti-st  sort  of  study,  that  did  not  fill  the  mind  with  stibtlety,  but  helped  to  make  a mm 
wiscT  and  bett<  r.  These  were  both  single  persons,  and  men  of  gnat  sobriety ; and  they  lived 
in  a constant  low  diet,  which  they  valued  more  than  severer  fasting.  Yet  they  both  bcceiue 
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misenble  by  tbo  stone.  Nairn  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  cut  of  a great  one,  of  which 
be  recovered,  but  lived  not  many  years  after.  C^arteris  lived  to  a great  age,  and  died  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1700,  having  in  his  last  years  suffered  unspeakable  torment  from  the  stone, 
which  the  oi>erator8  would  not  venture  to  cut.  But  all  that  s;iw  what  ho  suffered,  and  how 
he  bore  it,  acknowledged  that  in  him  they  saw  a most  perfect  patU‘m  of  patience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Qod.  It  was  a great  happiness  for  me,  after  I had  broken  into  tho 
world  by  such  a ramble  as  I had  made,  that  1 fell  into  such  hands,  with  whom  I enteit'd  into 
a close  and  particular  friendship.  They  both  act  me  right,  and  kept  me  right ; though  I 
made  at  this  time  a sally,  that  may  be  mentioned,  since  it  had  some  relation  to  public  affairs. 
I observed  the  deportment  of  our  bishops  was  in  all  points  so  different  from  w'hat  became 
their  function,  that  I had  a more  than  ordinary  zeal  kindled  within  me  upon  it.  They  were 
not  only  furious  against  all  that  stood  out  against  them,  but  were  very  remiss  in  all  the  parts 
of  their  function.  Some  did  not  live  within  their  dioceses  ; and  those  who  did,  se<-med  to 
take  no  care  of  them.  They  showed  no  zeal  against  vice : the  most  eminently  wicked  in 
the  county  were  their  particular  confidants : they  took  no  pains  to  keep  their  clergy  strictly 
to  rules,  and  to  their  duty : on  the  contraiy*,  there  was  a levity  and  a carnal  way  of  living 
about  them,  that  very  much  scandalised  me.  There  was  indit'd  one  Scougal,  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  that  was  a man  of  rare  temper,  great  piety  and  prudence:  but  I thought  he  was 
too  much  under  Sharp's  conduct,  and  w'as  at  least  too  easy  to  him. 

Upon  all  this  I took  a resolution  of  drawing  up  a memorial  of  the  grievances  wo  lay 
under  by  the  ill  conduct  of  our  bishops.  I resolved  that  no  other  person  besides  myself 
should  have  a share  in  any  trouble  it  might  bring  on  me;  so  I communicated  it  to  none. 
This  made  it  not  to  be  in  all  the  parts  of  it  so  well  digested,  as  it  othcr\>'iso  might  have 
been : and  I was  then  but  threc-and-twenty.  I laid  my  foundation  in  the  constitution  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  showed  how  th<‘y  had  departed  from  it,  by  their  neglecting  tlieir 
dioceses,  meddling  so  much  in  secular  affairs,  raising  their  families  out  of  the  revenue's  of  the 
church,  and,  above  all,  by  their  violent  prosecuting  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  Of  this 
1 wTote  out  some  copies,  and  signed  them,  and  sent  them  to  all  the  bishops  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Sharp  was  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  fancied  I was  set  on  to  it  by  some  of  the  lord 
Lauderdale’s  friends.  I was  called  before  the  bishops,  and  treated  with  great  severity. 
Sharp  called  it  a libel.  I said,  I had  set  my  name  to  it,  so  it  could  not  be  calltMl  a libel. 
He  charge<l  mo  with  the  presumption  of  offering  to  teach  my  supi'riurs.  I said,  such  things 
had  he<'n  not  only  done,  but  justified  in  all  ages.  He  charged  me  for  reflecting  on  the  king's 
putting  them  on  his  cuuncils:  1 said,  I found  no  fault  with  the  king  for  calling  them  to  his 
councils,  hut  with  them  for  going  out  of  that  which  was  their  proper  proviuct',  and  fur 
giving  ill  counsel.  Then  he  charged  me  for  reflecting  on  some  severities,  which,  lie  said, 
was  a reproaching  public  courts,  and  a censuring  the  laws.  I said,  laws  might  be  made 
in  Urroremy  not  ^ways  fit  to  be  executed : but  I only  complained  of  clergymen’s  pressing 
the  rigorous  execution  of  them,  and  going  often  beyond  what  the  law  dictated.  He  broke 
out  into  a great  vehemence,  and  proposed  to  tlic  bishops,  that  1 slmuld  be  summarily  deprived 
and  excommunicated  ; but  none  of  them  would  agree  to  that.  By  this  management  of  his 
the  thing  grew  public.  What  I had  ventured  on  was  variously  censured  ; but  the  greater 
part  approved  of  it.  I^rd  Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  were  delighted  with  it ; and  he 
gave  the  king  an  account  of  it,  who  was  not  ill  pleased  at  it.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
make  me  ask  pardon,  but  to  no  purpose;  so  Sharp  let  the  thing  fall.  But,  that  it  might 
appear  that  1 had  not  done  it  upon  any  factious  design,  I entered  into  a very  close  state  of 
retirement ; and  gave  myself  wholly  to  my  study,  and  the  duties  of  my  function. 

Thus  I have  run  over  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  years  1663,  1664,  and  till  near 
the  end  of  1666.  I now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England,  in  which  I must  write  more 
defectively,  being  then  so  far  from  the  scene.  In  the  winter  of  1664,  the  king  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  entering  into  a war  with  the  Dutch.  The  grounds  were  so  slight,  that  it  was  visible 
there  w*as  somewhat  more  at  bottom  than  was  openly  owmed.  A great  comet,  which 
appeared  that  winter,  raised  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  did  not  enter  into  just  specula- 
tions concerning  those  matters.  Ibe  house  of  commons  was  so  far  from  examining  nicely 
into  the  grounds  of  the  war,  that  without  any  difficulty  they  gave  the  king  two  millions 
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and  a half  for  carrying  it  on.  A great  fleet  was  set  out,  which  the  duke  cornmanded  in 
person,  as  Opdam  liad  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  But  as  soon  os  the  war  broke  out, 
a most  terrible  plague  broke  out  also  in  the  city  of  Ix)ndon,  that  scattered  all  the  inhabitaati 
that  were  able  to  remove  themselves  elsewhere.  It  broke  the  tnide  of  the  nation,  and 
8wej)t  away  about  a hundred  thousand  souls ; the  greatest  havoc  that  any  plague  had  ew 
made  in  England  *.  This  did  dishearten  all  pt'ople  ; and,  coining  in  the  very  time  in  wliich 
so  unjust  a war  was  begun,  it  had  a dreadful  appearance.  All  the  king's  enemies,  and  tJif 
enemii*s  of  monarchy,  said  here  was  a manifest  character  of  God's  hea>y  displeasure  upon 
the  nation  ; as  indeed  the  ill  life  the  king  led,  and  the  viciousness  of  the  whole  court,  gavt 
but  a melancholy  prospect.  Yet  God’s  w’ays  arc  not  as  our  ways.  ^VTiat  all  bad  seen  in  the 
year  1G(K)  ought  to  have  silenced  those  who  at  this  time  pretended  to  comment  on  Provi- 
dence. But  there  will  be  always  much  discourse  of  things  that  are  very  visible,  as  well  as 
very  extraordinary. 

When  the  two  fleets  met,  it  is  well  known  what  accidents  disordered  the  Dutch,  and  what 
advantage  the  English  had.  If  that  flrst  success  had  been  followed,  as  was  proposed,  it 
might  have  Ix'cn  fatal  to  the  Dutch,  who  finding  they  had  suffered  so  much  sWred  off.  Th« 
duke  ordered  all  the  sails  to  be  set  on  to  overtake  them,  lliero  was  a council  of  war  calkd, 
to  concert  the  method  of  action,  when  they  should  come  up  with  them.  In  that  council 
Pen,  who  commanded  under  the  duke,  happened  to  say,  that  they  must  prepare  for  holler 
work  in  the  next  engagement.  He  knew  well  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  was  never  so  high, 
as  when  they  were  desperate.  ITto  earl  of  Montague,  who  was  then  a volunteer,  and  one  of 
the  duke's  court,  said  to  me,  it  w'as  ver)'  visible  that  made  an  impression.  And  all  the 
duke's  domestics  said,  he  had  got  honour  enough  : why  should  ho  venture  a second  time! 
The  duchess  had  also  given  a strict  charge  to  all  the  duke's  servants,  to  do  all  they  could  to 
hinder  him  to  engage  too  far.  When  matters  were  settled,  they  went  to  sleep : and  the 
duke  ordered  a call  to  be  given  him,  when  they  should  get  up  to  the  Dutch  fleet.  It  is  not 
known  what  passed  between  the  duke  and  Brounker,  who  was  of  his  bedchamber,  and  wa* 
then  in  waiting ; but  he  came  to  Pen,  as  from  the  duke,  and  said,  the  duke  ordered  tbf 
sail  to  be  slackened.  Pen  was  struck  with  the  order ; but  did  not  go  to  argue  the  matur 
W'ith  the  duke  himsedf,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  obeyed  it.  When  the  duke  had  slept, 
be,  upon  bis  w’aking,  went  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  setmied  amazed  to  sec  the  nib 
slackened,  and  that  thereby  all  hope  of  overtaking  the  Dutch  was  lost.  He  qurstinn^Mi 
Pen  upon  it.  Pen  put  it  on  Brounker,  who  said  nothing.  The  duke  denied  ho  had  gives 
any  such  order ; but  be  neither  punished  Brounker  for  carrying  it,  nor  Pen  for  obe)*ing  it 
He  indeed  put  Brounker  out  of  his  service ; and  it  was  said,  that  he  durst  do  no  wotp. 
because  be  w'as  so  much  in  the  king's  favour,  and  in  the  mistress's.  Pen  was  more  in  hii 
favour  after  that,  than  ever  before,  which  he  continued  to  his  son  after  him,  though  a quaktr: 
and  it  was  thought  that  all  that  favour  was  to  oblige  him  to  keep  the  secret.  Lord  Mon- 
tague did  believe,  that  the  duke  was  struck,  seeing  tlie  earl  of  Falmouth,  the  king's  favooriu’, 
and  two  other  persons  of  quality,  killed  very  near  him  ; and  that  he  bad  no  mind  to  engsgf 
again,  and  that  Pen  was  privately  with  him.  If  Brounker  was  so  much  in  fault,  as  lie 
seemed  to  be,  it  was  thought,  the  duke,  in  the  passion  that  this  must  have  raised  in  him, 
would  have  procet'ded  to  greater  extremities,  and  not  have  acted  with  so  much  phlegm. 
This  proved  the  breaking  the  designs  of  the  kiug’s  whole  reign : for  the  Dutch  thcmselvis 
be!icve<l  that,  if  our  fleet  had  followed  them  with  full  sail,  we  must  have  come  up  with  tlnni 
next  tide,  and  have  either  sunk  or  taken  their  whole  fleet  f.  De  Wit  was  struck  with  thu 


* Sir  John  Rercsbr,  in  hi*  **  Memoira,”  kart  the 
ntiaibcr  of  tho*c  who  dicU  of  thii  frightful  d'lMa&e 
97,309.  **  U Mwi  usual  for  people  to  drop  down  in  the 

•Ireets  m they  went  al>out  their  busincM.'* 

F Clarendon,  no  friend  to  the  duke,  attribute*  the 
failure  to  Mr.  Hrutinker.  **  The  master  of  the  duke'* 
»hi|M  pursued  his  order*  verj  punctuallx  sfter  the  duke 
wu»  gone  to  sleep,  and  kept  witliin  a just  difUnce  of  the 
Dutch  fleet;  but  uo  sooner  was  the  duke  id  >lecfi,  but 
Mr.  Ilr>iunker,  of  his  bedchamber,  who  with  wonderful 
conhuioii  had  fusUined  the  terror  of  the  da),  resoUvd  to 


prevfmt  the  like  on  the  daj  sucreeding.  He  first  «r*t 
to  Sir  William  Peu,  who  commanded  the  ship,  sad  toM 
him,  ' that  he  knew  w-cll  how  minkculoiulr  the  dolie 
was  preserved  that  da),  and  that  the)  ought  not  brtlier  ts 
tempt  God ; that  the  duke  was  the  heir  ap|«rrr<t  of  tlx 
crown,  ^c.  :*  and  corrclndtd  with  destring  and  adn*ir>( 
him  to  slacken  the  muIs,  Prn  answered  him  hoD«!v 
airing,  ‘ He  durst  give  no  such  orders,  caeept  he  bad  i 
mind  to  be  hanged,  for  the  duke  himself  had  given  pout^rr 
chsi^  to  the  contrar).’  Mr.  Brounker  then  went  to  d* 
uusier  ot  the  ship,  who  was  an  honitt,  stout  mao, 
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misfortune ; and,  imputing  some  part  of  it  to  errors  in  conduct,  he  resolved  to  go  on  board 
himself,  as  soon  as  their  fleet  was  ready  to  go  to  sea  again. 

Upon  this  occasion  1 will  say  a little  of  him,  and  of  the  affairs  of  Holland.  His  father 
was  the  deputy  of  the  town  of  Dort  in  the  Statt's,  when  the  late  prince  of  Orange  was  so 
much  offended  with  their  proceedings,  in  dislmnding  a great  part  of  their  army ; and  he  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  ordered  upon  that  to  be  carried  to  the  castle  of  Ixnestein.  Soon 
after  that,  his  design  on  Amsterdam  miscarrying,  he  saw  a necessity  of  making  up  the  best 
he  could  with  the  States.  But,  before  he  had  quite  healed  that  wound,  he  died  of  the  small- 
pox. Upon  his  death  all  his  party  fell  in  disgrace,  and  the  Lovestciners  carried  all  before 
them.  So  De  Wit  got  his  son  John,  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  be  made  pensioner 
of  Dort.  And  within  a year  after,  the  pensioner  of  Holland  dying,  he  was  mode  pensioner 
of  Holland.  His  breeding  was  to  the  civil  law,  which  he  understood  very  well.  Ife  was  a 
great  mathematician ; and,  as  his  Elem^nta  Curtarum  show  what  a man  he  was  that  way, 
so  pt‘rhaps  no  man  ever  applied  Algebra  to  all  matters  of  trade  so  nicely  os  he  did.  Ho 
made  himself  so  entirely  tlio  master  of  the  state  of  Holland,  that  he  undt'rstood  exactly  all 
the  concerns  of  their  revenue,  and  what  sums,  and  in  what  manner,  could  be  raised  upon  any 
emergency  of  state  ; for  this  he  had  a pocket-book  full  of  tables,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show 
how  they  could  be  furnished  with  money.  IIo  was  a frank,  sincere  man,  without  fraud,  or 
any  other  artifice  but  silence ; to  which  he  had  so  acctisUiraed  the  w'orld,  tliat  it  was  not 
easy  to  know,  whether  he  was  silent  on  design,  or  custom.  Ho  had  a great  clearness  of 
apprehension ; and  when  any  thing  was  p^op<»^d  to  him,  how  new  soever,  he  heard  all 
patiently,  and  then  asked  such  questions  as  occurred  to  him : and  by  the  time  he  had  dono 
all  this,  ho  was  os  much  master  of  the  proposition,  os  the  person  was  that  had  made  it. 
He  knew  nothing  of  modem  history,  nor  of  the  state  of  courts,  and  was  eminently  defective 
in  all  points  of  form.  But  he  laid  down  this  for  a maxim,  that  all  princes  and  states 
followed  their  own  interests ; so,  by  observing  what  their  true  interests  were,  he  thought  he 
could  without  great  intelligence  calculate  what  they  were  about.  lie  did  not  enough  con- 
sider how  far  passions,  amours,  humours,  and  opinions  wrought  on  the  world,  chiefly  on 
princes.  He  had  the  notions  of  a commonwealth  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  \ and  from 
them  he  came  to  fancy,  that  an  army,  commanded  by  officers  of  their  o\^ti  country,  was 
both  more  in  their  own  power,  and  would  serre  them  vrith  the  more  xeal,  since  they  them- 
selves had  such  an  interest  in  the  success.  And  so  he  was  against  their  hiring  foreigners, 
unless  it  was  to  be  common  soldiers,  thereby  to  save  their  people.  But  ho  did  not 
enough  consider  the  phlegm  and  covetousness  of  his  countrymen,  of  which  he  felt  the  ill 
effects  afterwards.  This  was  his  greatest  error,  and  it  turned  fatally  upon  him  : but  for  the 
administration  of  justice  at  home,  and  for  the  management  of  their  trade,  and  their  forces 
by  sea,  he  was  the  ablest  minister  they  ever  had.  He  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  house 
of  Orange.  He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  their  liberty,  if  they  were  still  stadt- 
holdcrs.  Therefore  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  put  an  invincible  bar  in  their  way,  by  the 
perpetual  edict : but  at  the  same  time  ho  took  great  care  of  preserving  the  young  prince’s 
fortune,  and  looked  well  to  his  education,  and  gave  him,  as  the  prince  himself  told  me,  very 


carefully  krpt  the  tteenge  himieir,  an<),  told  him,  * that 
it  waa  the  duke'a  pleaanre  that  be  abould  alack  the  saila 
without  taking  notice  of  it  to  an^  man.*  The  maaler 
obcTcd,  ronaiilcring  that  Mr.  Brounker  brought  the  order 
from  the  duke.  Tlte  next  morning  the  Dutch  bad  got 
■afelT  awaj.  Some  jeora  aAer  tbia  waa  noticed  in  parlia- 
inent,  and  Mr.  Bronnkcr,  upon  ita  being  prored,  waa, 
in  conaequence,  expelled  theliouac  of  commona.**  It  ia 
aomewhat  a aiuae  fur  auapicion,  that  notwithalanding  thia 
public  diagrace,  king  Jamea  continued  to  patroniae  him; 
though,  Qarendon  adda,  “ he  waa  a man  throughout  hia 
whole  life  notoriont  for  nothing  but  the  highcat  degree  of 
impiirience,  atonping  to  the  most  infanioiia  ofTkrs,  and 
playing  chesa  very  well,  which  preferred  him  more  ih.'in 
the  most  virtuous  qualitiea  could  have  done.'*  Tliere  ia 
some  cause  to  auapect  that  thia  srithbolding  the  ptirauit 
Waa  doue  with  ibo  privity  of  Mr.  secretary  Coventry,  who 


continued  both  before  and  after  Brounker’a  friend  and 
patron.  It  ia  certain  the  duke  waa  not  deficient  in  courage. 

There  ia  a very  interesting  narrative  of  all  the  intriguea 
connected  with,  and  the  proceedings  of  thia  fleet,  in  the 
Cofitinnation  of  Clarendon’s  Life,  from  which  the  above 
la  extracted.  The  Dutch  loat  their  chief  admiral,  Opdam, 
and  eighteen  of  their  best  ships;  the  Eogliah  had  one 
small  vcacel  destroyed,  but  loat  a great  many  men, 
including  many  of  diatinction,  as  the  earl  of  Falmouth, 
lord  Musketry,  who  wraa  killed  so  close  to  the  duke,  that 
the  latter  waa  iprinkletl  with  bit  blood  ; the  carl  of  Marl- 
borough, the  earl  of  Portland,  sir  John  Lasraoo,  &c.  The 
last-named  was  admiral  of  a squadron,  and  waa  a great 
lots  to  the  service.  He  hod  risen  from  being  a common 
sailor  to  the  rank  he  held,  entirely  by  Ida  merit.  The 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  fiie. 
in  thia  action,  ia  in  **  Oroy'a  Debates,”  i.  140,  dtc. 
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just  notions  of  every  thing  relating  to  their  state.  For  he  said,  he  did  not  know  but  that 
at  some  time  or  other  he  would  be  set  over  them  ‘ therefore  he  intended  to  render  him  fit 
to  govern  well. 

The  town  of  Amsterdam  became  at  that  time  very  ungovernable.  It  was  thought  that 
the  West-India  company  had  been  given  up  chiefly  by  their  means ; for  it  was  in  value  so 
equal  to  the  Fast-lndia  company,  that  the  actions  of  both  were  often  exchanged  for  one 
another.  When  tlie  bishop  of  Munster  Wgan  his  pretensions  on  the  city  of  Munster,  and 
on  a great  part  of  Westphalia,  they  offered  themselves  up  to  the  States,  if  they  would  pre< 
serve  them ; but  the  town  of  Amsterdam  would  not  consent  to  it,  nor  submit  to  the  charge 
Yet  they  never  seemed  to  set  up  for  a superiority  over  the  rest,  nor  to  break  the  credit  of 
the  court  at  the  Hague;  only  they  were  backward  in  every  thing  that  was  proposed,  that 
increased  the  charge.  And  they  were  become  so  weary  of  De  Wit,  that  he  felt  how  much 
the  late  miscarriage  at  sea  had  shaken  his  credit ; since  misfortunes  are  always  imputed  to 
the  errors  of  those  that  govern.  So  he  resolved  to  go  on  board.  De  Ruyter  often  said,  that 
he  was  amozi'd  to  see,  how  soon  he  came  to  a perfect  understanding  of  all  the  sea  affairs. 
Tlie  winds  were  so  long  backward,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  their  great  ships  through 
the  Zuyder  sea.  So  he  went  out  in  boats  himself,  and  plumbed  it  all  so  carefully,  that  he 
found  many  more  ways  to  get  out  by  different  winds,  than  was  thought  formerly  practicable. 
He  got  out  in  time  to  be  master  of  the  sea,  before  the  end  of  the  season  ; and  so  recovered 
the  affront  of  the  former  losses,  by  keeping  at  sea  after  the  English  fleet  was  forced  to  pul 
in.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  semi  to  the  north  with  a great  part  of  the  fleet,  to  watch  for 
the  Eost-Iudia  ships ; but  he  was  thought  too  remiss.  They  got,  before  he  w'os  aware  of  it, 
into  Herghen  in  Norway.  If  ho  had  followed  them  quickly,  he  w'ould  have  forced  the  port, 
and  taken  them  all.  But  he  obscrvtMl  forms,  and  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Norway  demanding 
entrance.  That  was  denied  him.  But,  while  these  messages  w'cnt  backward  and  forw*ard, 
the  Dutch  had  so  fortified  the  entrance  into  the  port,  that,  though  it  was  attempted  with 
great  courage,  yet  Tiddiman,  and  those  who  composed  that  squadron,  were  beaten  oflT  with 
great  loss,  and  forced  to  let  go  a very  rich  fleet : for  which  lord  S:indwich  W’as  much  blamed, 
though  he  was  sent  ambassador  into  Spain,  that  his  disgrace  might  be  a little  softened  by 
that  employment.  The  duke's  conduct  was  also  much  blamed;  and,  it  was  said,  he  was 
most  in  fault,  but  that  the  carl  of  Sandwich  was  made  the  sacrifice  *. 

Here  I will  add  a particular  relation  of  a transaction  relating  to  that  affair,  taken  from 
the  account  given  of  it  by  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  then  the  king’s  envoy  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, in  a MS.  that  I have  in  my  hands.  That  king  did  in  June,  1665,  open  himself  very 
fr(*ely  to  Talbot,  complaining  of  tlie  States,  who,  as  he  said,  had  drawn  the  Swedish  war  on 
him,  ou  design  that  he  might  be  forced  to  dept'nd  on  them  fur  supplies  of  money  and  slip- 
ping, and  so  to  get  the  customs  of  Norway  and  the  Sound  into  their  hands  for  their  security. 
Talbot  upon  that  told  him,  that  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  was  now  in  Berghcn,  besides  many 
rich  West-India  ships;  and  that  they  staid  there  in  expectation  of  a double  E^t-lndia  fleet, 
and  of  De  Ruyter,  who  w’as  returning  with  the  spoils  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.  So  he  said, 
the  king  of  Denmark  might  seize  those  ships  before  the  convoy  came,  which  they  expected. 
Hie  king  of  Denmark  said,  he  had  not  strength  to  execute  that.  Talbot  said,  the  king,  his 
master,  would  send  a force  to  effect  it : but  it  was  reasonable  he  should  have  half  of  the  spoil. 
To  which  the  king  of  Denmark  readily  agreed,  and  ordered  him  to  propose  it  to  his  master. 
So  he  immediately  transmitted  it  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it,  and  promised  to  send  a 
fleet  to  put  it  in  execution.  The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert  tlie 
matter  with  Talbot ; but  nothing  w’os  put  in  w*riting ; for  the  king  of  Denmark  was  ashamed 
to  treat  of  such  an  affair,  otherwise  than  by  word  of  mouth.  Before  the  end  of  July,  news 
came  that  De  Ruyter  with  the  East-lndia  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of  Nonvay.  Soon  after  ho 
came  into  Berghcn.  Tlie  riches  then  in  that  port  were  reckoned  at  many  millions. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  then  in  those  sc‘as.  So  Talbot  sent  a vessel  express  to  him  with 
the  news.  But  that  vessel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  w’as  sent  to  Holland. 
The  king  of  Denmark  wrote  to  the  viceroy  of  Norway,  and  to  tlie  governor  of  Berghcn, 

* Tberc  ii  a full  ari-ouDt  of  lliis  DiiimaQa^od  afftiir  in  the  Coaiinuatioo  of  Clareodoo'e  Life.  It  »i:b 
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ordering  them  to  use  aU  fair  means  to  keep  the  Dutch  still  in  their  harbour,  promising  to 
send  particular  instnictions  in  a few  da^^s  to  them  how  to  proceed.  Talbot  sent  letters  with 
these,  to  be  delivered  secretlv  to  the  commanders  of  the  Englisli  frigates,  to  let  them  know 
that  they  might  boldly  assault  the  Dutch  in  port ; for  the  Danes  would  make  no  resistance, 
pretending  a fear  that  the  English  might  destroy  their  town  ; but  that  an  account  was  to  bo 
kept  of  their  prizes,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  might  hare  a just  half  of  all : they  were  not 
to  be  surprised  if  the  Danes  seemed  at  first  to  talk  high  : that  was  to  be  done  for  show  ; but 
they  would  grow  calmer,  when  they  came  to  engage.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  sent  his  secre- 
tary to  Talbot,  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  with  the  king  of  Denmark  : but 
the  vessi'l  that  brought  him  was  ordered,  upon  landiug  the  secretary,  to  come  back  to  the 
6eet.  So  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  by  that  vessel  what  was  dcsked.  And  no  other 
ships  could  be  got  to  carry  back  the  secretary.  And  thus  the  earl  of  Sandwich  went  to 
attack  the  Dutch  fleet  without  staying  for  an  answer  from  Talbot,  or  knowing  what  orders 
the  governor  of  Berghen  had  yet  received  ; for  though  the  orders  were  sent,  yet  it  was  so 
, great  a way,  ten  or  twelve  days*  journey,  that  they  could  not  reach  the  place,  but  after  tbo 
English  fleet  had  made  the  attack.  Tlie  viceroy  of  Norwray,  who  resided  at  Christiana,  had 
his  orders  sooner,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  to  communicate  the  agreement  to  the  earl  of 
Saddwich  : but  missed  him,  for  he  was  then  before  Berghen.  The  governor  of  Berghen,  not 
having  yet  the  orders  that  the  former  expre^  promised  him,  sent  a gentleman  to  the  English 
fleet,  desiring  they  would  make  no  attack  for  two  or  tliree  days ; for  by  that  time  ho 
expected  his  orders.  Clifford  was  sent  to  the  governor,  wlio  insisted  that  till  he  had  orders 
he  must  defend  the  port,  but  that  he  expected  them  in  a very  little  time.  Upon  ClifTord’s 
going  bock  to  the  fleet,  a council  of  war  was  called,  in  which  the  officers,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  a rich  booty,  resolved  without  farther  delay  to  attack  the  port,  either  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  Danish  court,  or  unwilling  to  give  them  so  large  a share  of  that,  on  wliich 
they  rf3ckoned  as  already  their  prize.  Upon  this  Tiddiman  began  the  attack,  which  ended 
fatally.  Divers  frigate  were  disabled,  and  many  officers  and  seamen  were  killed.  The 
squadron  was  thus  ruined,  and  Tiddiman  was  ready  to  sink  : so  he  was  forced  to  slip  his 
cables,  and  retire  to  the  fleet,  which  lay  without  the  rocks.  This  action  was  on  the  tliird  of 
August ; and  on  the  fourth  the  governor  received  his  orders.  So  he  sent  for  Clifford,  and 
showed  him  his  orders.  But  as  the  English  fleet  had  by  their  precipitation  forced  him 
to  do  what  he  had  done,  so  he  could  not,  upon  what  had  happened  the  day  before,  execute 
those  orders  till  he  sent  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  had 
the  king’s  second  orders  upon  it.  And,  if  the  whole  English  fleet  would  not  stay  in  those 
seas  so  long,  he  desired  they  would  leave  six  frigates  before  the  liarbour,  and  lie  would 
engage  the  Dutch  should  not  in  the  mewn  while  go  out  to  sea.  But  the  English  were  sullen 
.upon  their  disappointment,  and  sailed  away.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  unspeakably 
troubled  at  the  loss  of  the  greatest  treasure  he  was  ever  like  to  have  in  his  hands.  This  was 
a design  well  laid,  that  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Dutch  as  ignominious  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  was  by  the  impatient  ravenousness  of  the  English  lost,  without  possibility 
of  recovering  it.  And  indeed  tlierc  was  not  one  good  step  made  after  this  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war. 

England  was  at  this  time  in  a dismal  state.  The  plague  continued  for  the  most  part  of 
the  summer  in  and  about  London,  and  began  to  spread  over  the  country.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  moved  the  king  to  go  to  Salisbury : but  the  plague  broke  out  there.  So  the 
court  went  to  Oxford,  where  another  session  of  parliament  was  held.  And  though  the  con- 
duct at  sea  was  severely  reflected  on,  yet  all  that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
another  year  was  given.  The  house  of  commons  kept  up  the  ill  humour  they  were  in 
against  the  non-conformists  very  high.  A great  many  of  the  ministers  of  London  were 
driven  away  by  the  pbigue  ; though  some  few  stayed.  Many  churcht’s  being  shut  up,  wdien 
the  inhabitants  were  in  a more  than  ordinary  disposition  to  profit  by  good  sermons,  some  of 
tlie  non-conformists  upon  that  went  into  the  empty  pulpits,  and  preached  ; and,  it  was  given 
out,  with  very  good  success  : and  in  many  other  places  they  began  to  preach  openly,  not 
without  reflecting  on  the  sins  of  the  court,  and  on  the  ill  usage  that  they  themselves  had 
XDet  with.  This  was  represented  very  odiously  at  Oxford.  So  a severe  bill  was  brought  in| 
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requiring  all  the  silenced  ministers  to  take  an  oath,  declaring  it  was  not  la^vTul  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him,  and  that  they 
would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  an  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  church  or  state. 
Such  as  refused  this  were  not  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  or  parliament  borough, 
or  of  the  church  where  tliey  had  served.  This  was  much  opposed  in  both  houses,  but 
more  faintly  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  earl  of  Southampton  spoke  vehemently  against 
it  in  the  house  of  lords.  lie  said,  he  could  take  no  such  oath  himself ; for  how  firm  soever 
lie  had  always  been  to  the  church,  yet,  as  things  were  managed,  he  did  not  know  but  he 
himself  might  see  cause  to  endeavour  an  alteration.  Doctor  Earl,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died 
at  that  time.  But,  before  his  death,  he  declared  himself  much  against  this  act.  He  was 
the  man  of  all  the  clergy  for  whom  the  king  had  the  greatest  esteem.  He  had  been  his  sub- 
tutor, and  had  followed  him  in  all  his  exile  with  so  clear  a character,  that  the  king  could 
never  see  or  hear  of  any  one  thing  amiss  in  him.  So  he,  who  had  a secret  pleasure  in  find- 
ing out  any  thing  that  lessened  a man  esteemed  eminent  for  piety,  yet  had  a value  for  him 
beyond  all  the  men  of  his  order  *.  Sheldon  and  Ward  were  the  bishops  that  acted  and  , 
argued  most  for  this  act,  which  came  to  be  called  The  Fite- Mile  Act.  All  that  were  the 
secret  favourers  of  popery  promoted  it : their  constant  maxim  being,  to  bring  all  tbe  secta- 
ries into  so  desperate  a state,  that  they  should  be  at  mercy,  and  forced  to  desire  a toleration 
on  such  tenns,  as  the  king  should  think  fit  to  grant  it  on.  Clifford  began  to  make  a great 
figure  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  the  son  of  a clergyman,  bom  to  a small  fortune, 
but  was  a man  of  great  vivacity.  He  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  before  the 
itestoration.  The  lord  Clarendon  had  many  spies  among  the  priests ; and  the  news  of  this 
was  brought  him  among  other  things.  So  when  Clifford  began  first  to  appear  in  the  house, 
he  got  one  to  recommend  him  to  the  lord  Clarendon’s  favour.  The  lord  Clarendon  looked 
into  the  advice  that  was  brought  him  ; and  by  comparing  things  together,  he  perceived  that 
he  must  be  that  man : and  upon  that  he  excused  himself  the  best  he  could.  So  Clifford 
struck  in  with  his  enemies,  and  tied  himself  particularly  to  Bennet,  made  lord,  and  after- 
wards carl  of  Arlington  f . AYhilc  the  act  was  before  the  house  of  commons,  Vaughan, 
afterwards  made  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  moved  that  the  word  “ legally"  might 
be  added  to  the  words  “ commissioned  by  the  king  but  Finch,  the  attorney-general,  said, 
that  was  needless ; since,  unless  the  commission  was  legal,  it  was  no  commission ; aud,  to 
make  it  legal,  it  must  l>e  issued  out  for  a lawful  occasion,  and  to  persons  capable  of  it,  and 
must  pass  in  the  due  form  of  law.  The  other  insisted  that  the  addition  would  clear  all 
scruples,  and  procure  an  univcr^l  compliance.  But  that  could  not  be  obtained,  for  it  was 
intended  to  lay  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  against  whom  the  act  was  levelled.  When 
the  bill  came  up  to  the  lords,  the  earl  of  Southampton  moved  for  the  same  addition  : but  was 
answered  by  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  Finch  went.  Yet  this. 


• Dr.  John  Ekrl  well  merited  the  c»teem  of  all  who 
knew  him ; for  nil  who  nientioa  him  agree  with  Isaac 
Walton  in  admiring  his  wisdom,  his  “ sanctified  lenrn. 
ing,”  and  his  “ pious,  peaceable,  primitive  temper.” 
Wood  says,  “ his  younger  years  were  adorned  with  ora- 
tory, poetry,  and  witty  fondes;  and  his  elder  u-ith  quaint 
preacliitig  aud  subtle  disputes.  He  translated  Hook's 
“ Ecclcsi.istical  Polity”  and  the  “ Eikon  Dasilike  ” into 
Latin.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  November,  1675,  aged 
about  seventy-six.— Wood’s  Athcn*  Oxon. 

The  good  bishop  might  justly  oppose  “ the  Five-Mile 
Art,"  for  it  was  a step  in  the  progress  of  intolerant 
cruelty  that  only  jost  fell  short  of  tbe  stake  and  fire. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Act  against  Conventicles 
had  already  forbidden  Englishmen  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  now  this  net  took  from  them  their 
accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  if  they  still  dared  to 
differ  from  the  episcopal  church.  It  had  this  among  its 
clauses — All  |>crsons  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy 
orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  ordeta,”  who  should  not 
haTO  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  sworn  “ that 
it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  xehatever^  to  toko 


arms  against  the  king,”  should  not  come  within  five  miles 
of  any  city,  corporate  town,  borough  sending  members  to 
parliament,  or  any  parish  or  place  wherein  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  preach.  In  the  Statute-book  it  is 
17  Charles  II.,  c.  2. 

^ Thomas  Clifford,  first  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh, 
was  the  son  of  colonel  Hugh  Clifford,  of  Ugbrook,  in 
Devonshire.  His  grandfather  was  a clergyman,  which 
probably  caused  Burnet  to  make  the  erroneous  statement 
in  the  text.  His  education  was  completed  at  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  the  Middle  Temple.  He  sat  in  parlia- 
ment as  the  representative  of  Totnes : but  his  sanguine 
temperament  delighted  in  other  scenes  of  excitement, 
besides  those  of  the  senate,  and  prompted  him  to  be 
present  as  a volunteer  in  many  of  our  naval  actions  with 
the  Dutch.  Ho  was  successively  envoy  to  the  courts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  comptroller  of  the  king’s  house- 
hold, and  one  of  his  privy  council.  This  only  led  to 
other  preferments,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  future 
poges.— Collins's  Peerage;  Wood's  Athense ; Prince' 
Worthies  of  Davna ; Biograph.  Bsitanuica. 
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^vc  gr^t  satisfaction  to  many  who  heard  it,  this  being  the  avowed  sense  of  the  legislators. 
The  whole  matter  was  so  explained  by  Bridgman,  wdion  Dates,  with  a great  many  more,  came 
into  the  court  of  common  pleas  to  take  the  oath.  The  act  passed  : and  the  non-conformists 
w'erc  put  to  great  straits.  They  had  no  mind  to  Like  the  oath.  And  they  scarce  knew 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  Some  moderate  men  took 
pains  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  oath.  It  was  said  by  **  endeavour  '*  was  only  meant  an 
unlawful  endeavour ; and  that  it  was  so  declared  in  the  dehaU^  of  both  house's.  Some 
judges  did  on  the  bench  expound  it  in  that  sense.  Yet  fov  of  them  * took  it.  Many  moro 
ri'fused  it,  who  were  put  to  hard  shifts  to  live,  being  so  far  scperatiHl  from  the  places  from 
which  they  drew  their  chief  subsistence.  Yet  as  all  this  severity  in  a time  of  war,  and  of 
such  a public  calamity,  drew  very  hard  censures  on  the  promoters  of  it,  so  it  raised  the  com- 
passions of  their  party  so  much,  that  I have  been  told  they  were  supplied  more  plentifully 
at  that  time  than  ever.  Tliere  w*as  better  reason,  than  perhaps  those  of  Oxford  knew,  to 
tuspcct  practices  against  the  state. 

Algernon  Sidney,  and  some  others  of  the  commonwealth  party,  came  to  De  Wit,  and 
pressed  him  to  think  of  nn  invasion  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  gave  him  great  assurance 
of  a strung  party:  and  they  were  bringing  many  officers  to  Holland  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking. They  dealt  also  w'ith  some  in  Amsterdam,  who  were  particularly  sharpened  against 
the  king,  and  were  for  turning  England  again  into  a commonwrealth.  *^0  matter  was  foi 
some  time  in  agitation  at  the  Hague.  But  Dc  Wit  was  against  it,  and  got  it  to  be  laid 
aside.  He  said,  their  going  into  such  a design  would  provoke  France  to  turn  against  them : 
it  might  engage  them  in  a long  war,  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen : 
and,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  think;  that,  while  the  parliament  was  so  firm  to  the  king,  any 
discontents  could  be  carried  so  far  as  to  a general  rising,  which  these  men  tmdertook  for  : so, 
he  said,  what  would  the  effect  bo  of  turning  England  into  a commonwealth,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  brought  about,  but  the  ruin  of  Holland  ? Since  it  would  naturally  draw  many 
of  the  Dutch  to  leave  their  country,  which  could  not  be  kept  and  maintained  but  at  a vast 
charge,  to  exchange  it  for  the  plenty  and  security  that  England  afforded.  Therefore  all  that 
he  would  engage  in  w'as,  to  weaken  the  tro<lc  of  England,  and  to  destroy  their  fleet  ■,  in 
which  he  succeeded  the  following  year  beyond  all  expectation.  Tlio  busy  men  in  Scotland 
being  encouraged  from  Rotterdam,  went  about  the  country,  to  try  if  any  men  of  weight 
would  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  designs  for  an  insurrection.  The  earl  of  Cossilis 
and  Lockhart  were  the  two  persons  they  resolved  to  try.  Bui  they  did  it  at  so  great  a dis- 
tance, that,  from  tho  proposition  made  to  them,  there  were  no  danger  of  misprision  of 
treason.  Lord  Cassilis  had  given  his  word  to  the  king,  that  he  would  never  engage  in  any 
plots  ; and  he  had  got  under  the  king's  hand  a promise,  that  he  and  his  family  should  not 
he  disturbed,  let  him  serve  God  in  what  way  ho  pleased.  So  ho  did  not  suffer  them  to  come 
so  far  as  to  make  him  any  propositions.  Lockhart  did  tho  same.  They  seeing  no  other 
person  that  had  cre<lit  enough  in  tho  country  to  bring  the  people  about  him,  gave  over  all 
the  projects  for  that  year.  But,  upon  the  informations  that  the  king  had  of  their  caballing 
at  Rotterdam,  he  raised  those  troops  of  which  mention  was  formerly  made. 

An  accident  happened  this  winter  at  Oxford,  too  inconsiderable,  and  too  tender  to  be 
mentioned,  if  it  was  not  that  great  effects  were  believed  to  have  followed  on  it.  The  duke 
had  always  one  private  amour  afUT  another,  in  the  managing  of  which,  he  seemed  to 
stand  more  in  awe  of  the  duchi'ss,  than,  considering  the  inequality  of  their  rank,  could  have 
been  imagined.  Talbot  was  looked  on  as  the  chief  manager  of  those  intrigues.  The 
duchess’s  deportment  was  unexceptionable,  which  made  her  authority  the  greater.  At 
Oxford  there  was  then  a very  graceful  young  man  of  quality  that  belonged  to  her  court, 
whose  services  were  so  acceptable,  that  slio  was  thought  to  look  at  him  in  a particular  man- 
ner. This  was  so  represented  to  the  duke,  that  he,  being  resolved  to  emancipate  himself 
into  mord  open  practices,  took  up  a jealousy ; and  put  the  person  out  of  his  court  w*ith  so 
much  precipitation,  that  the  thing  became  very  public  by  this  means.  The  duchess  lost  the 
power  she  had  over  him  so  entirely,  that  no  method  she  could  think  of  was  like  to  recover 
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it,  except  one.  She  began  to  discover  what  his  religion  was,  though  he  still  came  not  onlf 
to  church,  but  to  sacrament.  And  upon  that  she,  to  regain  what  she  had  lost,  entered  into 
private  discouraes  with  his  priests;  but  in  so  secret  a manner,  that  there  was  not  for  some 
years  after  this  the  least  suspicion  given.  She  began  by  degrees  to  slacken  in  her  constant 
coming  to  prayers  and  to  sacrament,  in  which  had  been  before  that  regular,  almost  to 
superstition.  She  excused  that  on  her  ill  health  : for  she  fell  into  an  iU  habit  of  body, 
which  some  imputed  to  the  effect  of  some  of  the  duke's  distempers  commnnicated  to  her. 
A story  was  set  about,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  earl  of  Southesk,  that  had  married  a 
daughter  of  duke  Hamilton's,  suspecting  some  familiarities  between  the  duke  and  his  wife, 
hod  taken  a sure  method  to  procure  a disease  to  himself,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
wife,  and  was  by  that  means  sent  round  till  it  came  to  the  duchess,  who  was  so  tmnted  with 
it  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  all  her  children,  except  the  two  daughters,  our 
two  queens;  and  was  believed  the  cause  of  an  illness  under  which  she  languished  long,  and 
died  so  corrupted,  that  in  dressing  her  body  after  her  death,  one  of  her  breasts  burst, 
being  a moss  of  corruption.  Lord  ^uthesk  was  for  some  years  not  ill  pleased  to  have  this 
believed.  It  looked  like  a peculiar  strain  of  revenge,  with  which  he  seemed  much  delighted. 
But  I know  he  has  to  some  of  his  friends  denied  the  whole  of  the  story  very  solemnly. 
Another  acted  a better  part.  He  did  not  like  a commerce  that  ho  observed  between  the  duke 
and  his  wife.  He  went  and  expostulated  with  him  upon  it.  The  duke  fell  a commending 
his  wife  much.  He  told  him,  he  came  not  to  seek  his  wife's  character  from  him  ; the  mo^ 
effectual  way  of  commending  her,  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  He  added,  that 
if  princes  would  do  those  wrongs  to  subjects,  who  could  not  demand  such  reparations  of  honour 
from  them,  as  they  could  from  their  equals,  it  would  put  them  on  more  secret  methods  of 
revenge  : for  some  injuries  wore  such,  that  men  of  honour  could  not  bear  them.  And,  upon 
a new  observation  ho  made  of  the  duke's  designs  upon  his  wife,  he  quitted  a very  good 
post,  and  went  with  her  into  the  country,  where  be  kept  her  till  she  died.  Upon  the  whole 
matter  the  duke  was  often  ill.  His  children  were  bom  with  ulcers,  or  they  broke  out  upon  them 
soon  after : and  all  his  sons  died  young,  and  unhealthy.  This  has,  as  for  as  any  thing  pre- 
sumptive only,  and  not  to  bo  brought  in  tho  way  of  proof,  prevailed  to  create  a suspicion, 
that  so  healthy  a child  as  tlio  pretended  prince  of  Wales  could  neither  be  his,  nor  be  l^m  of 
any  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  long.  Tho  violent  pun  that  his  eldest  daughter  had  in 
her  eyes,  and  tho  gout  which  has  early  scazed  our  present  queen,  are  thought  the  dregs  of  a 
tainted  original.  Willis,  the  great  physician,  being  called  to  consult  for  one  of  his  sons, 
gave  his  opinion  in  those  word%  maia  stamina  vUaty  which  gave  such  offence,  that  be  was 
never  called  for  afterwards. 

1 know  nothing  of  the  counsels  of  the  year  1666,  nor  whoso  advices  prevailed.  It  was 
res<dved  on  that  the  duke  should  not  go  to  sea ; but  that  Monk  should  command  the  great  ffeet 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  that  prince  Rupert  should  be  sent  witli  a 
squadron  of  about  twenty-five  ships,  to  meet  the  French  ficct,  and  to  hinder  their  con- 
junction with  tho  Dutch  : for  tho  French  had  promised  a fleet  to  join  the  Dutch,  but  never 
sent  it.  Monk  went  out  so  certain  of  victory,  that  he  seemed  only  concerned  fur  fear  the 
Dutch  should  not  come  out.  The  court  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a very  happy 
year : but  it  proved  a fatal  one  : tho  Dutch  fleet  came  out,  De  Wit  and  some  of  tlic  States 
being  on  board.  They  engaged  the  English  fleet  for  two  days,  in  which  they  had  a mani- 
fest superiority.  But  it  cost  them  dear  ; for  the  English  fought  well.  But  tho  Dutch  were 
superior  in  number,  and  were  so  well  furnished  with  chained  shot  (a  peculiar  contrivance  of 
which  De  Wit  had  the  honour  to  be  thought  tho  inventor),  that  the  English  fleet  was  quite 
unrigged.  And  they  were  in  no  condition  to  work  themselves  off.  So  they  must  have  all 
been  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt,  if  prince  Rupert,  being  yet  in  the  Channel,  and  hearing  that  they 
were  engaged  by  the  continued  roaring  of  guns,  had  not  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  to 
them,  lie  came  in  good  time.  And  the  Dutch,  who  had  suffered  much,  seeing  so  great  a 
forc*e  come  up,  sheered  off.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  tliem  ; but  brought  off  our 
fleet,  which  saved  us  a great  loss  that  seemed  otherwise  unavoidable.  The  court  gave  out 
that  it  was  a victory:  and  public  thanksgivings  were  ordered,  which  was  a horrid 
mocking  of  God,  and  a lying  to  the  w'orld.  Wc  had  in  one  respect  reason  to  thank  God, 
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that  wp  had  not  lost  our  whole  fleet.  A dreadful  fire  completed  the  miseries  of  this  year  : 
the  plague  was  so  sunk  in  London,  that  the  inhabitants  began  to  return  to  it,  and  brought 
with  them  a great  deal  of  manufacture,  which  was  lying  on  the  hands  of  the  clothiers  and 
others,  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  which  trade  and  all  other  consumptions  were 
Tory  low.  It  was  reckon^,  that  a peace  must  come  next  winter.  The  merchants  were 
a|M)n  that  pivparing  to  go  to  market  as  soon  as  possible.  The  summer  had  been  the  driest 
tliat  was  known  for  some  years.  And  London  Wing  for  the  most  part  built  of  timber  filled 
up  with  plaster,  all  was  extremely  dry.  On  the  second  of  September  a fire  broke  out,  that 
raged  for  three  days,  ns  if  it  had  a commission  to  devour  every  thing  that  was  in  its  way. 

^ On  the  fourth  day  it  stopped  in  the  midst  of  very  combustible  matter. 

I will  not  enlarge  on  the  extent  nor  the  destruction  made  by  the  fire ; many  books  are 
full  of  it.  That  which  is  still  a groat  secret  is,  whether  it  was  casual,  or  raised  on  design.  The 
English  fleet  had  landed  on  the  V]y,  an  island  lying  near  the  Texcl,  and  had  burnt  it : tipon 
which  some  came  to  l)e  Wit,  and  offered  as  revenge,  that,  if  they  were  assisted,  they  would 
set  London  on  fire.  He  rejected  the  proposition  : for  ho  said,  he  would  not  make  the  breach 
wider,  nor  the  quarrel  irrcconcileablc.  He  said  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the  Labadists, 
as  sent  to  them  by  some  others.  He  made  no  farther  reflections  on  the  matter  till  the  city 
was  burnt.  Then  he  began  to  suspect  there  had  been  a design,  and  that  they  hod  intended 
to  draw  him  into  it,  and  to  lay  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  Dutch.  But  he  could  hear  no 
news  of  tliose  who  had  sent  that  proposition  to  him.  In  the  April  before,  some  common- 
wealthVmen  were  found  in  a plot,  and  hanged  ; who  at  their  execution  confessed,  they  had 
been  spoken  to,  to  assist  in  a design  of  burning  London  on  the  second  of  September.  This 
was  printed  in  the  GazHU  of  that  week,  which  I myself  read.  Now  the  fire  breaking  out 
on  the  second,  mode  all  people  conclude,  that  there  was  a design  some  time  before  on  foot 
for  doing  it. 

Tlie  papists  were  generally  charged  with  it.  One  Hubert,  a French  papist,  was  seized  in 
Essex,  as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  way  in  great  confusion.  He  confessed,  he  had  begun 
the  fire,  and  persisted  in  his  confession  to  his  death  ; for  ho  was  hanged  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence but  that  of  his  own  confession.  It  is  true,  he  gave  so  broken  an  account  of  the  whole 
matt^'f,  that  he  was  thought  mad.  Yet  ho  was  blindfolded,  and  carried  to  several  places  of 
the  city  : and  then,  his  eyes  being  opened,  ho  was  asked  if  that  was  the  place  : and  he  being 
carried  to  wrong  places,  after  he  looked  round  al>out  for  some  time,  be  said,  that  was  not  the 
place  : but  when  he  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it  first  broke  out,  he  affirmed  that  was 
the  true  place.  And  Tillotson  told  me,  that  Howell,  then  the  recorder  of  London,  was  with 
him,  and  had  much  discourse  with  him ; and  that  he  concluded  it  was  impossible  chat  it  could 
be  a melancholy  dream  : the  horror  of  the  fact,  and  the  terror  of  death,  and  perhaps  some 
engagements  in  confession,  might  put  him  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  nut  possible  to  draw 
a clear  account  of  any  thing  from  him,  but  of  what  related  to  himself.  Tillotson,  who 
believed  that  tho  city  was  burnt  on  design,  told  me  a circumstance,  that  made  the  papists 
employing  such  a crazed  man,  in  such  a service,  more  credible.  Langhom,  the  popish 
counsellor  at  law,  who  for  many  years  pasecd  for  a protestant,  was  despatching  a half- 
witted man  to  manage  elections  in  Kent  Ix'foro  the  Restoration.  Tillotson,  being  present, 
and  observing  what  a sort  of  man  he  was,  asked  Langhom,  how  he  could  employ  him  in 
such  services.  Langhom  answered,  it  was  a maxim  with  him,  in  dangerous  services,  to 
employ  none  but  half  wilted  men,  if  they  could  be  but  secret  and  obey  orders : for  if  they 
sliould  change  their  minds,  and  turn  informers  instead  of  agents,  it  would  be  easy  to  dis- 
credit them,  and  to  carry  off  the  weight  of  any  discoveries  they  could  make,  by  showing 
they  were  madmen,  and  so  not  like  to  be  trust^  in  critical  things. 

The  most  extraordinary  passage,  though  it  is  but  a presumption,  was  told  me  by 
Br.Lloyd  and  tho  countess  of  Clarendon.  The  latter  had  a great  estate  in  the  Now  River, 
that  is  brought  from  Ware  to  London,  which  is  brought  together  at  Islington,  where  there 
is  a great  room  full  of  pipes,  that  convoy  it  through  all  the  streets  of  London.  Tlie  constant 
order  of  that  matter  was,  to  N't  all  the  pipes  running  on  Saturday  night,  that  so  the 
cistomt  might  bo  all  full  by  Sunday  nioming,  there  being  a more  than  ordinary  consumption 
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of  water  on  that  day.  There  was  one  Grant,  a papist,  under  whose  name  sir  William  Petty 
published  his  obeervations  on  the  bills  of  mortality  : he  had  some  time  before  applied  him- 
self to  Lloyd,  who  had  preat  credit  H*ith  the  countess  of  Clarendon ; and  said,  ho  could 
raise  that  e^te  considerably,  if  she  would  make  him  a trustee  for  her.  His  schemes  were 
probable : and  he  was  made  one  of  the  board  that  governed  that  matter : and  by  that  he 
had  a right  to  come,  as  oft  as  ho  pleased,  to  view  their  works  at  Islington,  lie  went 
thither  the  Saturday  lieforc  the  fire  broke  out,  and  called  for  the  key  of  the  place  where  the 
heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all  the  cocks  that  were  then  open,  and  stopped  the  water, 
and  went  away,  and  carried  tho  keys  vrith  him.  So  when  the  fire  broke  out  next  morning, 
they  opened  the  pipes  in  the  streets  to  find  water,  but  there  was  none.  And  some  hours 
were  lost  in  sending  to  Islington,  where  the  door  was  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  cocks 
turned.  And  it  was  long  before  the  watcT  got  to  I^ondon.  Grant  indeed  denied  that  be 
had  turned  the  cocks.  But  the  officer  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  according  to  order, 
let  them  all  running,  and  that  no  person  had  got  the  keys  from  him,  l>08ide  Grant ; who  con- 
fessed he  had  carried  away  the  keys,  but  pretended  he  did  it  without  design.  There  were 
many  other  stories  set  about,  as  that  the  papists  in  several  places  had  asked,  if  there  was  no 
news  of  the  burning  of  London,  and  that  it  was  talked  of  in  many  parts  Ix'yond  sea,  long 
before  the  new's  could  get  thither  from  Ix)ndon.  In  this  matter  I was  much  determined  by 
what  sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the  father,  told  me.  He  was  a man  of  a strong  head,  and  sound 
judgment.  He  hod  just  as  much  knowledge  in  trade,  history,  the  disposition  of  Europe, 
and  the  constitution  of  England,  as  scrvi^  to  fee<l  and  direct  his  own  thoughtSi,  and  no  more. 
Ho  lived  all  the  summer  long  in  London,  where  I w'as  his  next  neighbour,  and  had  for  seven 
years  a constant  and  daily  conversation  with  him.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  con- 
junction with  Osborn,  w’ho  was  afterwards  lord  treasurer,  who  supplanted  him  in  that  post, 
and  got  it  all  into  his  ow*n  hands.  He  had  a very  bad  opinion  of  the  king ; and  thought, 
that  he  had  worse  intentions  than  his  brother,  but  that  he  had  a more  dexterous  way  of 
covering  and  managing  them ; only  his  laziness  made  him  less  earnest  in  prosecuting  them. 
He  had  generally  tho  character  of  the  ablest  parliament  man  in  his  time.  His  chief  estate 
lay  in  the  city,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  fire  broke  out,  though  it  did  not  turn  that 
way.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  examined  all  the  pre- 
sumptions of  the  city’s  being  burnt  on  design  : and  ho  often  assured  me,  that  there  was  no 
clear  presumption  made  out  about  it,  and  that  many  stories,  which  were  published  w’itli  good 
assurance,  came  to  nothing  upon  a strict  examination.  Ho  was  at  that  time,  that  the 
inquiry  was  made,  in  empIo)'mcnt  at  court.  So,  whether  that  biassed  him,  or  nut,  I cannot 
tell.  There  was  so  great  a diversity  of  opinions  in  the  matter,  that  I must  leave  it  under 
the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I found  it.  If  the  French  and  Dutch  had  been  at  that 
time  designing  an  impression  elsewhere,  it  might  have  been  more  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
was  done  on  design  to  distract  our  affairs.  But  it  fell  out  at  a dead  time,  when  no  advantage 
could  be  made  of  it.  And  it  did  not  seem  probable,  that  the  papists  had  engaged  in  the 
design,  merely  to  impoverish  and  ruin  the  nation ; for  they  had  nothing  ready  then  to  graft 
upon  the  confusion  that  this  put  all  the  people  in.  Above  twelve  thousand  houses  were 
burnt  dow’n,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  furniture  and  merchandise  that  was  in  them.  All 
means  used  to  stop  it  proved  ineffectual ; though  the  blovring  up  of  houses  was  the  most 
effectual  of  any.  But  the  wind  was  so  high,  that  fleaks  of  fire  and  burning  matter  were 
carried  in  the  air  across  several  streets.  So  that  tl)e  fire  spread  not  only  in  the  next  neigh- 
bourhood, but  at  a great  distance.  The  king  and  the  duke  were  almost  all  the  day  long 
carried  back  with  the  guards,  seeing  to  all  that  could  bo  done,  cither  for  quenching  the  fire, 
or  for  carrvring  off  persons  and  goods  to  tho  fields  all  about  Iy>ndon.  Tlic  most  astonislring 
circumstance  of  that  dreadful  conflagration  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  destruction 
that  was  made,  and  the  great  confusion  in  the  streets,  I could  never  hear  of  any  one  person 
that  was  either  burnt,  or  trodden  to  death.  The  king  was  never  observed  to  he  so  much 
struck  with  any  thing  in  his  whole  life,  as  with  this.  But  the  citizens  were  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  duke’s  behaviour.  They  thought  ho  looked  too  gay,  and  loo  little  con- 
CiTiicd.  A jealousy  of  his  being  concerned  in  it  was  spread  about  with  great  industry,  but 
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with  very  little  appearance  of  truth.  Yet  it  grew  to  be  generally  l«licved,  chiefly  after  ho 
owned  he  wae  a papist  *. 

In  Scotland  the  fcrnicntation  went  very  high.  Turner  was  sent  again  into  the  west  in 
October  this  year : and  he  began  to  treat  tlie  country  at  the  old  rate.  The  people  were 


* Clsuvndon,  another  coatemporarr,  hat  ijiven  a atiil 
fuller  account  of  ihia  rut  conflagration.  coiifim>ing  all 
Bumei’a  atatementa.  but  adding  manr  more  partkulan. 
He  aava  the  fire  commenced  at  midnight,  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  Srpteraber,  or  nearer  the  morning  of  Sunday,  in  a 
Laker*t  abop  at  the  end  of  Tliamea-atrtet  next  the  Tower. 
The  fire  tpread  ao  rapidly,  the  atreeta  and  alleyt  being 
narrow,  the  houtea  built  of  timber,  and  atored  with  com- 
buatible  materiab,  that  the  people  leenied  confounded.  It 
raged  fuHoualy  all  the  day,  the  people  only  gazing  upon 
it,  burkett  not  aupplying  water  fast  enough  to  check  it, 
BO  one  knowing  how  to  act,  and  the  magialntea  iaauing 
Bo  ordera.  The  Tower  wia  contidered  in  imminent 
danger,  but  in  the  night  the  wind  changed,  »o  that  thoae 
who  went  to  bed  late,  at  a great  diatance  from  any  part 
of  the  fire,  were  awakened  before  morning  by  their  own 
houte  being  in  flamca.  On  Monday  morning  a auapicion 
aroae  that  the  fire  n-aa  the  reault  of  a conspiracy  the 
authora  were  concluded  to  be  all  the  Dutch  and  all  the 
French  in  the  town,  though  they  bad  inhabited  the  aame 
placea  abore  twenty  yearv.  All  of  that  kind,  or,  if  they 
Were  atrangera,  of  what  nation  aoerer,  were  laid  hold  of; 
and  after  all  the  ill  ua:^c  that  can  conaiat  in  worda,  with  tome 
blowa  and  kicka,  they  were  thrown  into  priaon.  Shortly 
after,  the  mme  coocluaion  comprehended  all  the  Roman 
Catholirt,  and  though  they  kept  within  doora,  aonie  of 
them,  and  of  quality,  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their 
bouaca  and  carried  to  priaon.**  Thia  conapiracy  waa  ao 
generally  and  firmly  bellered,  that  any  one  controverting 
the  auapicion  waa  immediately  auapected.  It  H-aaatrength* 
enrd  by  the  diflerenl  poiota  in  which  it  continued  to  break 
out ; and  tcatimony  waa  not  wanting  that  the  inceodiariet 
bod  been  teen  throwing  fire-balla  into  houaea,  aa  a aer> 
rant  of  the  Portugueae  ainbeaeador  waa  brought  before  lorda 
Hollia  and  Aahley  upon  tbit  charge.  A aubatanlial  citizen 
waaready  to  moke  oath,  that  he  law  the priaoner  take  a com* 
buatible  from  hie  pocket,  and  throw  it  into  a ahop,  which 
immediately  took  fire.  Bu'  upon  examinatton  It  came  out, 
that  thia  Portugueae  oa  he  walked  along,  aaw  apiece  of  bread 
upon  the  ground,  which  be  picked  up,  and  laid  upon  a ahelf 
in  the  next  houae,  which  ii  a ctiaiom  or  auperatiUon  ao 
common  in  Portugal,  that  ita  king  would  act  in  thia  man- 
ner.  The  bread  waa  found  where  the  priaoner  deacribed, 
and  the  fire  bad  burat  out  two  doora  from  the  houae  in 
which  he  bad  placed  It  I *'  Tlie  fire  and  the  wind  con- 
tinurd  in  the  aame  exceaa  all  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
ucaday  until  the  afternoon,  and  acattered  branda  into  all 
quarters  ; the  nights  more  terrible  than  the  days,  and  the 
light  the  same,  the  light  of  the  fire  supplying  that  of  the 
sun  Indeed,  whoever  w«l  an  eye-witness  of  that  terrible 
prospect,  can  never  have  so  lively  an  image  of  the  last 
confiagration  till  he  beholds  it ; the  faces  of  all  people  in 
a wonderful  dejection  and  discomposure,  not  knowing 
where  they  could  repose  themselves  for  one  hour's  sleep, 
aud  no  distance  thought  secure  from  the  fire,  which  aud- 
dcaly  started  up  before  it  waa  suspected  ; so  that  people 
left  their  houses,  and  carried  away  their  goods  from  many 
placet  which  received  no  hurt,  and  whither  they  after- 
wards  returned  again;  all  the  fielda  full  of  women  and 
children,  who  made  a shift  to  bring  thither  some  goods 
snd  couvenienccs  to  test  upon  as  safer  than  any  houacs, 
where  yet  they  felt  such  intolerable  heat  and  drought,  as 
if  they  bad  been  in  the  middle  of  the  fire.**  Clarendon 
Dtaket  the  aame  statement  reipceting  the  activity  of  the 
king  and  tbe  duke  of  York ; but  does  not  object  to  any 
iuii]>hiccd  cheerfulnoaa  of  the  latter.  Tbe  fire  **  continued 


in  its  fury  a direct  line  to  tbe  Thames  aide,  all  Chcapside 
from  beyond  the  Exchange,  through  Fleet-street ; inso- 
much, oa  for  that  breadth,  taking  in  both  aides  as  far  w the 
Thames,  there  was  scarcely  a houae  or  ebutrh  standing 
from  IxtndoD  Bridge  to  Dorset  House,  which  was  buined 
on  Tuesday  night,  after  Baynard’s  Castle.**  The  king 
despaired  of  saving  Whitehall,  but  was  most  fearful  of  tbe 
safety  of  Westminster  Abbey.  " But  it  pleased  God,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  that  on  Wednesday,  aliout  four 
or  fire  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  tbe  wind  fell ; and 
as  in  an  instant  the  fire  decreased,  having  burnt  all  on  the 
Thames  aide  to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Inner  Temple 
next  to  Whiiefriars,  and  was  slopped  by  tlvit  vacancy 
from  proceeding  farther  into  that  house,  but  laid  hold  on 
tome  old  buildings  which  joined  to  Ram  Alley,  and  swept  all 
those  into  Fleet  Si^treet ; and  the  other  side  being  destroyed 
to  Fetter  Lane.’*  Aa  soon  as  tlie  fire  abated,  the  king's 
firat  care  waa  to  obtain  a speedy  supply  of  corn  and  other 
proviaiona  from  the  country  for  tbe  hoiiaeleaa  sufferers; 
and  in  four  days,  **  which  waa  more  miraculous."  all  found 
shelter  either  with  their  frienda,  or  in  huta  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  their  own  bouses.  The  chief  justice  was  sent 
for  from  the  country  to  examine  witnesses,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  whether  there  wai  any  truth  in  the  reported 
conspiracy. Notwithstanding  tbe  popular  excitetumt 
and  clamour,  no  just  grounds  fur  suspecting  its  existeme 
could  be  detected.  It  is  true  the  inscription  on  tbe  Lon- 
don Monument  says  otherwise,  but,  as  the  poet  justly  d^ 
scribes  it, 

**  Like  a tall  bully,  rears  its  head,  and  /ica." 

Hubert,  mentioned  by  Burnet,  was  the  son  of  a 
fiimous  watchmaker  at  Rouen  : he  bad  worked  for  some 
years  in  London,  and  both  here  and  in  his  native  city  was 
considered  insane.  Notwithstanding  the  startling  fact  of  hit 
identifying  the  place  where  tbe  fire  firat  commenced,  but 
which  he  might  have  eaiily  done  from  knowing  the  pre- 
misea  before  tbe  calamity  occurred,  the  whole  of  hia  ex- 
amination waa  to  incoherent  and  absurd,  that  the  lord 
chief  justice,  who  wu  rather  rigurout,  told  the  king  he 
did  not  believe  the  prisoner  guilty.**  This  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  (he  judges  and  others  at  his  trial,  but  the 
jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  king  did  not  extend  to 
him  that  mercy  which  is  one  of  tbe  brightest  points  of 
his  prerogative.  Certain  it  is,'*  continues  Clarendou, 
that  upon  the  strictest  examination  that  could  be  after- 
wards made  by  the  king's  command,  and  then  by  the 
diligence  of  tbe  house,  that  upon  the  general  jealousy  and 
rumour  appointed  a committee,  that  was  very  diligent, 
there  was  never  any  probable  evidence  (that  poor  ert-a- 
ture's  excepted)  that  there  waa  any  other  cause  of  that 
woful  fire,  than  tbe  displeasure  of  Almighty  God  : the 
first  accident  of  its  beginning  in  a baker’s  shop,  where 
there  waa  so  great  aitock  of  faggots,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  much  combustible  matter,  pitch,  resin,  ftc.,  led 
it  in  an  instant  from  house  to  house  through  Thames 
Street,  with  tbe  agitation  of  so  terrible  a wind  to  acatier 
it." 

Above  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
ana  those  '*  the  moat  rich  sod  wealthy  parts,  where  the 
grratest  warehouses  and  the  best  shops  stood  : the  Royal 
Exchange,  with  all  the  streets  about  it,  IximbanI  Slrrot, 
Chcapside,  Patcnioater  Row,  8u  Paul’s  Church,  with 
almost  all  the  other  city  churchei,  the  OhI  linilcy,  Lud- 
gate,  all  Paul’s  Church-yard  even  to  the  Thames^  and 
the  greateal  port  of  Fleet  Siicei.**  The  value  of  wliat 
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alarmed,  and  saw  they  were  to  bo  undone.  They  met  together  and  talked  with  some  fiery 
ministers.  Semple,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  and  Guthry  were  the  chief  incendiaries.  Two 
gentlemen  that  had  served  in  the  wars,  one  a lieutenant-colonel,  Wallace,  and  the  other  that 
had  been  a major,  Learmonth,  were  the  best  officers  they  had  to  rely  on.  Tlie  chief  gentle- 
men of  those  counties  were  all  clapped  up  in  prison,  as  was  formerly  told.  So  that  preserved 
them  : otherwise  they  must  either  Ijave  engaged  with  the  people,  or  have  lost  their  inti'rest 
among  them.  The  people  were  told,  that  the  fire  of  London  had  put  things  in  that  confusion 
at  court,  that  any  vigorous  attempt  would  disorder  all  the  king's  affairs.  If  the  newly  levied 
troops  had  not  stood  in  their  way,  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  carried  all  things 
against  them  : for  the  two  troops  of  guards,  with  the  regiment  of  foot  guards,  would  nut 
have  been  able  to  have  kept  their  ground  before  them.  TTie  people,  as  some  of  them  told 
me  afterwards,  were  made  to  believe  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  the  same  disposition.  8o 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November  they  ran  together  ; and  two  hundred  of  them  went  to  Dum- 
fries, where  Turner  then  lay  with  a few  soldiers  about  him  ; the  greatest  part  of  his  men 
being  then  out  in  parties,  for  the  levying  of  fines.  So  they  surprised  him  before  he  could 
get  to  liis  arms : otherwise,  he  told  me,  he  would  have  been  killed  rather  than  taken,  since 
be  expected  no  mercy  from  them.  With  himself  they  seized  bis  papers  and  instructions,  by 
which  it  appeared  he  l»ad  been  gentler  than  his  orders  were.  So  they  resolved  to  keep  him, 
and  exchange  him  as  occasion  should  be  offered.  But  they  did  not  tell  him  what  they  in- 
t4*nded  to  do  with  him  : so  he  thought,  they  were  keeping  him,  till  they  might  bang  him 
up  with  the  more  solemnity.  TIutc  was  considerable  cosh  in  his  hands,  partly  for  the  pay 
of  liis  men,  partly  of  the  fines  which  he  liad  raised  in  the  country,  that  w'as  seized  ; but  he, 
to  whom  they  trusted  the  keeping  of  it,  ran  away  with  it.  They  spread  a report,  which 
they  have  since  printed,  and  it  passed  for  some  time  enrrent,  that  this  rising  was  the  effect 
of  a sudden  heat,  that  the  country  was  put  into,  by  seeing  one  of  tlioir  neighbours  tied  on  a 
horse  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  away,  only  because  he  could  not  pay  a high  fine  that  was 
set  upon  him  ; and  that  upon  this  provocation  the  neighbours  who  did  not  know  how  soon 
such  usage  would  fall  to  their  own  turn  ran  together,  and  rescued  him  ; and  that,  fearing  some 
severe  usage  for  that,  they  kept  together,  and  that,  others  coming  in  to  them,  they  went  on, 
and  seized  Turner.  But  this  was  a story  made  only  to  beget  compassion : for,  after  the  in- 
surrection was  quashed,  the  privy  council  sent  some  round  the  country,  to  examine  the 
violences  that  bad  been  committed  particularly  in  the  parish  where  it  was  given  out  that 
this  was  done.  I read  tlic  report  they  made  to  the  council,  and  all  the  depositions  that  the 
people  of  the  country  made  before  them : but  this  vs'as  not  mentioned  in  any  one  of 
them. 

The  news  of  this  rising  was  brought  to  Edu^ourgn,  fame  increasing  their  numbers  to 
some  thousands.  And  this  happening  to  be  near  Carlisle,  the  governor  <»f  that  place  sent  an 
express  to  court,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  party  was  magnified  much  beyond  the  truth. 
The  earl  of  Hotbes  was  then  at  court,  who  had  assured  the  king,  that  all  tilings  were  so 
well  managed  in  Scotland,  that  they  were  in  perfect  quiet.  There  were,  he  said,  some 
stubborn  fanatics  still  left  that  would  be  soon  subdued : but  there  was  no  danger  from  any 
thing  that  they  or  their  party  could  do.  He  gave  no  cre^ht  to  the  express  from  Carlisle : 
but,  two  days  after,  the  news  was  confirmed  by  an  express  from  Scotland.  Sharp  was  then 


vu  dettroTcd  could  never  be  nearlj  compaled.  The 
StnttoQcrt'  ConipotiT  lent  200,000/."  The  lord  mnvor, 
■ir  Thomu  niiidworth,  wu  much  bUmed  for  not  nctitig 
more  eucrgctirallv.  Wheu  requerted  to  order  hou>ei  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  cut  ofT  the  meani  of  coininunicntioA 
fmm  the  flAnici,  he  made  no  other  eiitwcr  thnn,  "be 
diir»t  not  do  It  without  (he  consent  of  the  ow'Den."~ 
Continuation  of  Clarciidon’*  Life,  348,  d:c. 

One  of  the  iiitcriptioni  on  the  Monument  thut  delaila 
the  extent  of  (be  deatmetiun.  It  contumed  89  churchea ; 
the  City  Oatci;  fiuildball;  many  public  ■inictiirra : 
32,000  private  houee* ; 400  ttreeu.  Of  the  28  wards 
it  totally  destroyed  15.  and  balf-burut  8 otlicn  The 
runs  occupied  436  nrrea.*' 


Although,  when  rebuilt,  the  city  wu  incalcuUMy 
improved  by  the  houses  being  built  more  subtunually,  ai»d 
the  slreeta  wider,  yet  tbc  opportunity  was  lost  of  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  the  legislature,  which  for  the 
public  welfare  might  justly  have  enacted,  that  the  plans 
of  sir  Christopher  Wren  should  be  pursued,  which  would 
have  rendered  I,ondon  the  most  elegant  and  most  eoo- 
Tciiient  city  of  Europe.  One  great  o.ation3l  benrSt 
that  ^vas  suggested  by  the  calamity,  originated  with 
])r.  Burrow,  one  of  the  chief  rebuilders  of  the  city.  This 
was  the  iustitution  of  an  Insurance  Office,  afccrwwnis 
sanctioned  by  the  govenuuent. 
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at  tbe  bead  of  the  government : so  he  managed  this  little  war,  and  gave  all  the  orders  and 
directions  in  it.  Dalziel  was  commanded  to  draw  ail  th<*  forces  they  had  together  which  lay  then 
dispersed  in  quarters.  When  that  was  done,  he  marched  w<‘Stward.  A great  many  ran  to 
the  rebels,  who  came  to  be  called  fVMfft.  At  I.Anark  in  Clydesdale  they  had  a solemn 
fast  day,  in  which,  after  much  praying,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  set  out  their  mani-^ 
festo : in  which  they  denied,  that  they  rose  against  the  king ; they  complained  of  the 
oppression  under  which  they  had  groaned  ; they  desired  that  episcopacy  might  be  put  down, 
and  tliat  presbytery,  and  the  covenant,  might  be  set  up,  and  their  ministers  restored  again  to 
them  ; and  then  they  promised,  that  they  would  be  in  all  other  things  the  king  s roost  obe* 
dient  subjects.  The  earl  of  Argyle  raised  fifteen  -hundred  men,  and  wrote  to  the  council 
that  he  was  ready  to  march  upon  order.  Sharp  thought,  that  if  he  came  into  the  country, 
either  he  or  his  men  would  certainly  join  with  the  reWls : so  he  sent  him  no  order  at  all. 
But  he  was  at  the  charge  of  keeping  his  men  together  to  no  purpose.  Sharp  was  all  the 
while  in  a dreadful  consternation,  and  wrote  dismal  letters  to  court,  praying  that  the  forces 
which  lay  in  the  north  of  England  might  be  ordered  down : for,  he  wrote,  they  were 
surrounded  with  the  rebels,  and  did  not  know  what  was  become  of  the  king’s  forces.  He 
also  moved,  that  the  council  would  go,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Castle  of  Eldinburgh. 
But  that  was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  board,  as  an  abandoning  of  the  town,  and  the 
betraying  an  unbecoming  fear,  which  might  very  much  encourage  the  rebels,  and  such  as  in* 
tended  to  go  over  to  them.  Orders  were  given  out  for  raising  the  country : but  there  was  no 
militia  yet  formed.  In  the  meanwhile  Dalziel  followed  the  rebels  as  close  as  he  could.  He 
published  a proclamation  of  pardon,  as  he  was  ordered,  to  all  that  should  in  twenty-four 
hours'  time  return  to  their  houses,  and  declared  all  that  continued  any  longer  in  arms  rebels. 
He  found  the  country  was  so  well  affected  towards  them,  that  he  could  get  no  sort  of  intelli- 
gence, but  what  his  own  parties  brought  in  to  him.  The  Whigs  marched  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  came  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  But,  finding  neither  town  nor  country  declare  for 
them,  and  that  all  the  hopes  their  leaders  had  given  them  proved  false,  they  lost  heart.  From 
being  once  above  two  thousand  they  were  now  come  to  be  not  above  eight  or  nine  hundred. 
So  they  resolved  to  return  back  to  the  west,  where  they  knew  the  people  were  of  their 
side  ; and  where  they  could  more  easily  disperse  themselves,  and  get  either  into  England  or 
Ireland.  The  ministers  were  very  busy  in  all  those  counties,  plying  people  of  rank  not  to 
forsake  their  brethren  in  this  extremity.  And  they  had  got  a company  of  about  three  or 
fourscore  gentlemen  together,  who  were  marching  towards  them,  when  they  heard  of  their 
defeat : and  upon  that  they  dispersed  themselves.  The  rebels  tliought  to  have  marched 
back  by  the  way  of  Pentland  Hill.  They  were  not  much  concerned  for  the  few  Irorses  they 
had.  And  they  knew  that  Dalziel,  whose  horse  was  fatigued  with  a fortnight’s  constant 
march,  could  not  follow  them.  And  if  they  had  gained  but  one  night  more  in  their  mareh, 
they  had  got  out  of  his  reach.  But  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  he  came  tip  to  them.  They  were  posted  on  the  top  of  a hill : so  he  engaged 
with  a great  disadvantage.  Tliey,  finding  they  could  not  get  off,  stopped  their  march.  Their 
ministers  did  all  they  could  by  pleaching  and  praying  to  infuse  courage  into  them : and 
they  sung  the  seventy-fourth  and  the  seventy-eighth  psalms.  And  so  they  turned  on  the  king's 
forces.  They  received  the  first  charge  that  was  given  by  the  troop  of  guards  very  resolutely, 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  But  that  was  all  the  action  ; for  immediately  they  lost  all  order, 
and  ran  for  their  lives.  It  was  now  dark  : about  forty  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  a Imndred 
and  thirty  were  taken.  The  rest  were  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  king’s  troops,  that  were  not  in  case  to  pursue  them  and  had  no  great  heart 
to  it : for  tliey  were  a poor  harmless  company  of  men,  become  mad  by  oppression : and  they 
had  taken  nothing  during  all  the  time  they  had  been  together,  but  what  had  l>een  freely 
given  them  by  the  countiy  people.  The  rebellion  was  broken  with  the  loss  of  only  five  ou 
tlie  king's  side.  The  general  came  next  day  into  F«dinburgh  with  his  prisoners. 

The  two  archbishops  were  now  delivered  out  of  all  their  fears  : and  the  common  obser- 
vation that  cruelty  and  cowardice  go  together,  was  too  visibly  verified  on  this  occasion. 
I»rd  Rothes  came  down  full  of  rage  : and  that  being  infiamed  by  the  two  archbishops,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  >vith  the  utmost  severity  against  the  prisoners.  Bumet  advis^  the 
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lianginji'  of  all  those  who  would  not  renounce  the  covenant,  and  promise  to  conform  to  the 
laws  for  the  future:  hut  that  was  thought  too  severe.  Y^et  he  was  sent  up  to  London,  to 
procure  of  the  king  an  instruction,  that  they  should  tender  the  declaration  renouncing  the 
covenant  to  all  who  were  thought  disaffected  ; and  proceed  against  those  who  refused  that, 
as  against  seditious  persons.  The  best  of  the  episcopal  clergy  set  upon  the  bishops,  to  lay 
hold  on  this  opportunity  for  regaining  the  affections  of  the  country',  by  b<‘coming  intercessors 
for  the  prisoners,  and  for  the  country,  that  W'os  like  to  bo  quartered  on  and  eaten  up,  for  the 
favour  they  had  expressed  to  them.  Many  of  the  bishops  went  into  this,  and  particularly 
Wishart  of  Edinburgh,  though  a rough  man,  and  sharpened  by  ill  usage.  Yet  upon  this 
occasion  he  expressed  a very  Christian  tamper,  such  as  became  one  who  bad  felt  what  the 
rigours  of  a prison  had  been ; for  he  sent  every  day  very  liberal  supplies  to  the  prisoners ; 
which  w'os  indeed  done  by  the  whole  tovvm,  in  so  bountiful  a manner,  that  many  of  them, 
who  being  shut  up  had  neither  air  nor  exercise,  were  in  greater  danger  by  their  plenty,  than 
they  had  l>oen  by  all  their  unhappy  campaign.  But  Sharp  could  not  be  mollified.  On  the 
contrary  he  encouraged  the  ministers,  in  the  disaffected  counties,  to  bring  in  all  the  informa- 
tions they  could  gather,  both  against  the  prisoners,  and  against  all  those  who  had  been 
among  them,  that  they  might  be  sought  for,  and  proceeded  against.  Most  of  those  got  over 
to  Ireland.  But  the  ministers  in  those  parts  acted  so  ill  a part,  so  unbecoming  their  cha- 
racters, that  the  aversion  of  the  country  to  them  was  incroas(‘d  to  all  possible  degrees  : they 
looked  on  them  now  as  wolves,  and  not  as  shepherds.  It  was  a moving  sight  to  see  ten  of 
the  prisoners  banged  upon  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh : thirty-five  more  were  sent  to  their 
countries,  and  hanged  up  before  their  own  doors  ; their  ministers  all  the  while  using  them 
hardly,  and  declaring  tliem  damned  for  their  rebellion.  Tlicy  might  all  have  saved  their 
lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced  the  covenant : so  they  were  really  a sort  of  martyrs  fur 
it.  They  did  all  at  their  death  give  their  testimony,  according  to  their  phrase,  to  tlie 
covenant,  and  to  all  that  had  bei^n  done  pursuant  to  it : and  they  expressed  great  joy  in  their 
sufferings.  Most  of  them  were  but  mean  and  inconsiderable  men  in  all  respects  : yet  even 
these  were  firm  and  inflexible  in  their  persuasions : many  of  them  e8ca]>ed,  notwithstanding 
that  great  search  was  made  for  them.  Giithry,  the  chief  of  their  preachers,  was  hid  in  my 
mother's  house,  w’ho  was  bred  to  her  brother  AYariston’s  principles,  and  could  never  be  inovi'd 
from  them  : ho  died  next  spring.  One  Maccail,  that  was  only  a probationer  preacher,  and 
who  had  been  chaplain  in  sir  James  Stovard's  house,  had  gone  from  Edinburgh  to  them.  It 
was  believed,  he  was  sent  by  the  party  in  town,  and  that  he  knew  their  corn>spoudents.  So 
lie  was  put  to  tlie  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the  boots ; for  they  put  a pair  of  iron 
boots  close  on  the  leg,  and  drive  wedges  between  these  i.  I the  leg.  The  common  torture 
was  only  to  drive  these  in  the  calf  of  tlie  leg  : but  I ha^e  been  told  they  were  sometimes 
driven  upon  the  shin  bone.  He  bore  the  torture  with  great  constancy  : and  either  De  could 
say  nothing,  or  he  had  the  firmness  not  to  discover  those  who  hod  trusted  him.  Every  man  of 
them  could  have  saved  his  own  life,  if  ho  would  accuse  any  other : but  they  were  all  true  to 
their  friends.  Maccail,  for  all  the  pains  of  the  torture,  died  in  a rapture  of  joy  : his  last 
words  were,  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  farewell  kmdred  and  friends,  farewell  world 
and  time,  farewell  weak  and  frail  body,  welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  saints,  wel- 
come Saviour  of  the  world,  and  welcome  Qod  the  Judge  of  all ; " which  he  spoke  with  a voice 
and  manner  that  struck  all  that  heard  it. 

His  death  w'as  the  more  cried  out  on,  because  it  came  to  be  known  afterwards,  that  Burnet, 
who  bad  (xmic  down  before  his  execution,  liod  brought  with  him  a letter  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  approved  of  all  that  tliey  had  done ; but  added,  that  he  thought  there  was  blood 
enough  shed,  and  therefore  lie  ordered  that  such  of  the  jirisoncrs,  as  should  promise  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future,  should  be  set  at  lilierty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  should  be  sent  to  the  plan- 
tations. Burnet  let  the  execution  go  on,  before  he  produced  his  letter,  pretending  there 
was  no  council  day  between.  But  he,  who  knew  the  contents  of  it,  ought  to  have  moved 
the  lord  Rotlu‘s  to  call  an  extraordinary  council  to  prevent  the  execution.  So  that  hhx>d 
was  laid  on  liim.  He  wjis,  contrary  to  his  natural  temper,  very  violent  at  that  time,  inueli 
inflamed  by  his  family,  and  by  all  about  him.  Thus  tliis  rebellion,  that  might  have  benm 
so  turned  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  that  the  clergy  might  have  gained  reputation  and  honour 
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by  a wise  and  merciful  conduct,  did  now  exasperate  the  country  more  tlian  over  against  tljo 
church.  The  forces  were  ordered  to  lie  in  the  west,  where  Dalziel  acted  the  Muscovite  too 
grossly.  He  threatened  to  spit  men,  and  to  roast  them  : and  he  killed  some  in  cold  blood, 
or  rather  in  hot  blood  j for  he  was  then  drunk,  when  ho  ordered  one  to  be  hanged,  because 
he  would  not  tt‘11  where  his  father  was,  for  whom  he  was  in  search.  When  he  heard  of  any 
that  did  not  go  to  church,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  set  a fine  up>on  him  : but  he  set  as 
many  soldiers  upon  him,  as  should  eat  him  up  in  a night  *.  By  this  means  all  people  were 
struck  •with  such  a terror,  that  they  came  regularly  to  church.  And  the  clergy  were  so 
delighted  •with  it,  that  they  used  to  speak  of  that  time,  as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age. 
Tliey  never  interceded  for  any  compassion  to  their  people ; nor  did  they  take  care  to  live 
more  regularly,  or  to  labour  more  carefully.  They  looked  on  the  soldiery  as  their  patrons  : 
they  were  ever  in  their  company,  complying  with  them  in  their  excesses : and,  if  they  were 
not  much  wronged,  they  rather  led  them  into  them,  than  checked  them  for  them.  Dalziel 
himself  and  his  officers  were  so  disgusted  with  them,  that  they  increased  the  complaints, 
that  had  now  more  credit  from  them,  than  from  those  of  the  country,  who  were  looked  on  as 
their  enemies.  Things  of  so  strange  a pitch  in  vice  were  told  of  them,  that  they  seemed 
scarcely  credible.  The  person,  whom  I believed  the  best  as  to  all  such  things,  was  one  sir 
John  Cunningham,  an  eminent  lawyer,  v'ho  had  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  was  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  his  profession  in  that  kingdom,  lie  was  episcopal  beyond  most  men 
in  Scotland,  who  for  the  far  greatest  part  thought,  that  forms  of  government  were  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent,  and  might  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to  the  hands  in  which 
they  fell ; whereas  he  thought  episcopacy  was  of  a divine  right,  settled  by  Christ.  He  was 
not  only  very  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  philosophical  learning,  but 
was  very  universal  in  all  other  learning : he  was  a great  divine,  and  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was,  above  all,  a man  of  eminent  probity,  and  of  a sweet 
temper,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  the  nation.  The  state  of  the  church  in 
those  parts  went  to  his  heart : for  it  was  not  easy  to  know,  how  to  keep  an  even  hand 
betwt*en  the  perverseness  of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  on  the 
other.  They  looked  on  all  those  that  were  sensible  of  their  miscarriages,  as  enemies  of  the 
church.  It  was  after  all  hard  to  believe  all  that  was  sot  about  as:aiust  them. 

The  king’s  affairs  in  England  forced  him  to  soften  his  government  every  where.  So  at 
this  time  the  earb  of  Tweedale  and  Kincardine  went  to  court,  and  laid  before  the  king  the 
ill  state  the  country  was  in.  Sir  Robert  Murray  talked  often  with  him  about  it.  l^ord 
Lauderdale  was  more  cautious  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  of  his  being  a presl^Aerian.  Upon 
all  which  the  king  resolved  to  put  Scotland  into  other  hands.  A convention  of  estates  had 
been  called  the  year  before,  to  raise  money  for  maintaining  the  troops.  Tliis  was  a very 
ancient  practice  in  the  Scottish  constitution  : a convention  was  summoned  to  meet  'within 
twenty  days  ; they  could  only  levy  money,  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ; but 
could  make  no  new  laws ; and  meddle  only  with  that  for  which  they  were  brought  together. 
In  the  former  convention  Sharp  had  presided,  being  named  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  as  the 
king’s  commissioner.  In  the  •winter  1666,  or  rather  in  the  spring  1667,  there  was  another 
convention  called,  in  which  the  king,  by  a sp>ccial  letter,  appointed  duke  Hamilton  to  pre- 
side. And  the  king,  in  a letter  to  lord  Rothes,  ordered  him  to  write  to  Sharp  to  stay  within 
hb  own  diocese,  and  to  come  no  more  to  Edinburgh.  He  upon  this  was  struck  with  so  deep 
a melancholy,  that  he  shewed  as  great  an  abjectness  under  this  slight  disgrace,  as  he  had 
shewed  insolence  before,  when  he  had  more  favour.  The  convention  continued  the  assessment 
fur  another  year  at  6,000/.  a month.  Sharp,  finding  he  was  now  under  a cloud,  studied  to 
make  himself  popular  by  looking  after  the  education  of  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  now  duke 
of  Gordon.  He  had  an  order  long  before  from  the  king  to  look  to  his  education,  that  he 


•General  Thomaa  Dalziel,  or  Dalyell,  was  a good 
loldier,  and  firm  in  hit  loyalty ; what  other  meriu  he 
poMctted  are  unknown  to  the  editor.  Ho  never  that'ed  hit 
teard  after  the  execution  of  Charlet  the  FiraL,  it  conto- 
quentlj  dctccndcd  almoat  to  hit  girdle.  He  wat  taken 
pritooer  by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Worcetter;  hut, 
after  a long  impriaooment,  he  eaoaped  from  the  Tower,  and 


fought  in  the  Ruttian  tcrricc  agniott  the  Tartars  and 
Pole*  until  the  year  1 665,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Charles 
the  Second.  He  continued  as  lieutenant-general  in  Scot- 
land until  hit  death  in  168.5.  Charoclerittic  anecdotes 
of  him  are  given  in  sir  John  Dalrymple’s  Memoirs,  and  in 
Captain  Creichton't  Memoirs,  printed  in  Swift’i  Works.— 
Grainger's  Biog.  History, 
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might  be  bred  a protestant ; for  the  rtrcngth  of  popery  within  that  kingdom  lay  in  his 
family.  But,  though  this  was  ordered  during  tlio  earl  of  Middleton's  ministry,  Sharp  had 
not  all  this  while  looked  after  it.  The  earl  of  Rothes's  mistress  was  a papist  and  nearly 
relaU'd  to  the  marquis  of  Huntley.  So  Sharp,  either  to  make  his  court  the  better,  or  at  the 
Lord  Rothes's  desin*,  had  neglected  it  these  four  years  : but  now  ho  called  for  him.  He  was 
then  above  fifteen,  well  hardened  in  his  prejudices  by  the  loss  of  so  much  time.  'tVhat  pains 
were  taken  on  him,  I know  not.  But,  after  a trial  of  some  months,  Sharp  said,  he  saw  he 
was  not  to  be  wrought  on,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  mother.  So  the  interest  that  popery 
had  in  Scotland,  was  believed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  Sharp’s  compliance  with  the  earl  of 
Rothes's  amours.  The  neglect  of  his  duty  in  so  important  a matter  was  much  blamed  : but 
the  doing  it  upon  such  a motive  was  reckoned  yet  more  infamous.  After  the  convention 
was  over,  lord  Rothes  sent  up  Drummond  to  represent  to  the  king  the  ill  affections  of  the 
western  parts.  And,  to  touch  the  king  in  a sensible  point,  he  said,  the  covenant  stuck  so 
deep  in  their  hearts,  that  no  good  could  be  done  till  that  was  rooted  out.  So  he  proposed,  as 
an  expedient,  that  the  king  would  give  the  council  a power,  to  require  all  whom  tliey  sus- 
pected to  renounce  the  covenant,  and  to  proceed  against  such  as  refused  it  as  tniitors. 
Drummond  had  yet  too  much  the  air  of  Russia  about  him,  though  not  with  Dabdel’s  fierce- 
ness : ho  had  a great  measure  of  knowledge  and  learning,  and  some  true  impressions  of  reli- 
gion : but  he  thought  that  upon  such  powers  granted,  there  would  be  great  dealing  in  bribes 
and  confiscations.  A slight  accident  happened,  which  raised  a jest  that  spoiled  his  errand. 
The  king  flung  the  cover  of  the  letter  from  Scotland  into  the  fire,  which  was  carried  up  all 
in  a flame,  and  set  the  chimney  on  fire : upon  which  it  was  said,  that  the  Scotch  letter  had 
fired  Whitehall : and  it  was  answered,  the  cover  bad  almost  set  Whitehall  on  fire,  but  the 
contents  of  it  would  certainly  set  Scotland  all  in  a flame.  It  was  said  that  the  law  for 
renouncing  the  covenant,  inferring  only  a forfeiture  of  employments,  to  those  who  refuscnl  it, 
the  stretching  it  so  far  as  was  now  proposed  would  be  liable  to  great  exception.  Yet  in 
compliance  with  a public  message  the  instruction  was  sent  down  as  it  was  desired  : but  by  a 
private  letter  lord  Rothes  was  ordered  to  make  no  use  of  it,  except  upon  a special  command ; 
since  the  king  had  only  given  way  to  what  was  desired,  to  strike  terror  into  the  ill  afiected. 
The  secret  of  it  broke  out ; so  it  had  no  effect,  but  to  make  tlic  lord  Rothes  and  his  party 
more  odious.  Burnet,  upon  Sharp's  disgrace,  grew  to  be  more  considered.  So  he  was  sent 
up  with  a proposition  of  a very  extraordinary  nature,  that  the  western  counties  should  be 
cantoned  under  a special  government,  and  peculiar  taxes,  together  with  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  upon  them.  It  was  said,  that  those  counties  put  the  nation  to  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing up  such  a force  : and  therefore  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  charge  aliould  lie  wholly 
on  them.  He  also  proposed  that  a special  council  should  be  appointed  to  sit  at  Glasgow*: 
and,  among  other  reasons  to  enforce  that  motion,  he  said  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  to  lord 
lAuderdale,  that  some  at  the  council  board  were  ill  aflfected  to  the  church,  and  favoured  her 
enemies,  and  that  traitors  had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  Lord  Lauderdale  wrote  down 
presently  to  know  what  ground  there  was  for  this ; since,  if  it  was  not  true,  he  had  Burnet 
at  mercy  for  leasing-making,  which  was  more  criminal  when  the  whole  council  was  con- 
cerned in  the  lie  that  was  made.  The  only  ground  for  this  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels,  ex- 
cepted in  the  indemnity  that  was  proclaimed  some  time  before,  being  taken,  and,  it  beiug 
evident  that  his  brain  was  turned,  it  was  debated  in  council,  whether  he  should  be  proceeded 
against,  or  not : some  argued  against  that,  and  said,  it  would  bo  a reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment to  hang  a madman.  This  could  in  no  sort  justify  such  a charge ; so  lord  Lauder- 
dale resolved  to  make  use  of  it  in  duo  time.  The  proposition  itself  was  rejected,  as  that 
which  the  king  could  not  do  by  law.  Bumet  upon  this  went  to  the  lord  Clarendon,  and 
laid  before  him  the  sad  state  of  their  affairs  in  Scotland.  He  spoke  to  the  king  of  it : and 
he  took  care  to  sot  the  English  bishops  on  the  king,  w’ith  w'hom  Burnet  had  more  credit,  as 
more  entirely  theirs,  than  ever  Sharp  had.  The  earl  of  Clarendon’s  ert'dit  was  then 
declining : and  it  was  a clear  sign  of  it,  when  the  king  told  lord  Lauderdale  all  that  he  had 
said  to  him  on  Scotch  affairs,  which  provoked  him  extremely.  Bumet  was  sent  down  with 
good  words : but  the  king  w'os  resolved  to  put  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  another  manage- 
ment. Lord  Kincardine  came  dowm  in  April,  and  told  me  tliat  the  Lord  Rothes  was  to 
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f)e  stripped  of  &11  his  places,  and  to  bo  only  loid  chancoHor.  The  earl  of  Tweedale  and  sir 
Robert  Murray  were  to  have  the  secret  in  their  hands.  He  told  mo,  the  peace  was  as  good 
as  made : and  when  that  was  done,  the  army  would  bo  disbanded ; and  things  would 
be  managed  with  more  temper  both  in  church  and  state.  Tliia  was  then  so  great  a S4*cret 
that  neither  the  Lord  Rothes,  nor  the  two  archbislio])s,  had  the  laast  hint  of  it.  Some  time 
after  this,  lord  Rothes  went  to  the  north : upon  which  an  accident  liappcned  that  hastened 
his  fall. 

The  Scots  had,  during  the  war,  set  out  many  privateers  ; and  these  had  brought  in  many 
rich  prises.  Tlie  Dutch,  being  provoked  with  ^is,  sent  Van  Ghcndt  with  a go^  fleet  into 
the  Frith,  to  bum  the  coast,  and  to  recover  such  ships  os  were  in  that  part.  He  came  into 
the  Frith  on  the  first  of  May.  If  he  had  at  first  hung  out  English  colours,  and  attacked 
Leith  harbour  immediately,  wliich  was  then  full  of  ships,  ho  might  have  done  what  mischief 
he  pleased  : for  all  were  secure,  and  were  looking  for  sir  Jeremy  Smith  with  some  frigates, 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  since  the  king  had  set  out  no  fleet  this  year.  There  had  been 
such  a dissipation  of  treasure,  that,  for  all  the  money  that  was  given,  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  set  out  a fleet.  But  the  court  covered  this  by  saying,  the  peace  was  as  good  as  con- 
cluded at  Breda,  where  the  lord  Hollis  and  sir  William  Coventry  were  treating  about  it  aa 
plenipoteutiarics : and  though  no  cessation  was  agreed  on,  yet  they  reckoned  on  it  as  sure. 
Upon  this,  asaying  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  was  much  repeated:  when  it  was  said, 
that  the  king's  mistress  was  like  to  ruin  the  nation,  he  said,  it  was  she  that  saved  the  nation. 
While  we  bad  a house  of  commons  that  gave  all  the  money  that  was  asked,  it  was  U^ttcr 
to  have  the  money  squandered  away  in  luxury  and  prodigality,  than  to  have  it  saved  fur 
worse  purposes.  Van  Ghendt  did  nothing  in  the  Frith  for  some  hours : he  shot  against  Brunt- 
island  without  doing  any  mischief.  The  country  people  ran  down  to  the  coast,  and  made 
a great  show.  But  this  was  only  a feint,  to  divert  the  king  from  that  which  w:is  chiefly  in- 
tended : for  he  sailed  out,  and  joined  De  Ruyter : and  so  the  shameful  attack  was  made 
upon  the  river  of  Medway : the  chain  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which  was  then  all  its  si'curity, 
was  broken  : and  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  to  Chatham  : of  which  I will  say  no  more  in  this 
place,  but  go  on  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Rothes  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  country  was  in  such  danger,  was  severely 
aggravated  by  the  lord  Lauderdale,  and  did  bring  on  the  change  somewhat  the  sooner.  In 
June,  sir  Robert  Murray  came  down  with  a letter  from  tlie  king  superseding  lord  Rothes’s 
commission,  putting  the  treasury  in  commissioD,  and  making  lord  Rothes  lord  chancellor. 
He  excused  himself  from  being  raised  to  that  post  all  ho  could  ; and  denied  to  continue 
lord  treasurer : but  be  struggled  in  vain,  and  was  forced  to  submit  at  last  Now  all  WSA 
turned  to  a more  sober,  and  more  moderate  management.  Even  Sharp  grew  meek  and 
humble:  and  said  to  myself,  was  a great  happiness  to  have  to  deal  with  sober  and 
serious  men ; for  lord  Rothes  and  his  crew  were  perpetually  drunk.”  When  the  peace  of 
Breda  was  concluded,  tho  king  wrote  to  the  Scotch  council,  and  communicated  that  to  them  ; 
and  with  that  signified,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded.  The 
earl  of  Rothes,  Burnet,  and  all  the  officers,  opposed  this  much.  Tlie  rebellious  disposition 
of  the  western  counties  was  much  aggravated : it  seemed  necessary  to  govern  them  by  a 
military  power.  Several  expedients  were  proposed  on  the  other  hand.  Instead  of  renouncing 
the  covenant,  in  which  they  pretended  there  were  many  points  of  religion  concerned,  a bond 
was  proposed  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  against  firing  in  arms.  This  seemed  the  better 
test ; since  it  secured  the  pfiblic  quiet,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  which  was  at  present 
the  most  neoessary : tliu  religious  part  was  to  be  left  to  time,  and  good  management.  So 
an  indemnity  of  a more  comprehensive  nature  was  proclaimed : and  the  bond  was  all  tlie 
secunty  that  was  demanded.  Many  came  into  the  bond  : though  there  were  some  among 
them  that  pretended  scruples ; for,  it  was  said,  peace  was  a word  of  a large  extent : it 
might  be  protended,  that  obeying  all  the  laws  was  implied  in  it.  Yet  the  far  greater 
iiujnher  submitted  to  this.  Those  who  were  disturbed  with  scruples  were  a few  melancholy 
locooriderable  persons. 

In  order  to  the  disbanding  the  army  with  more  security  it  was  proposed,  that  a county 
mi/itia  should  be  raised,  and  trained  for  securing  the  public  peace.  The  two  arcbbish(»ps 
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dill  not  like  tliia  : they  aaid,  tlie  comniona,  of  whom  the  militia  must  be  composed,  being 
generally  ill  affected  to  the  churcli,  tliis  would  bi^  a prejudice  rather  tlian  a security.  But, 
ti>  content  them,  it  w;i«  concluded  that  in  counties  that  were  ill  affected  there  should  be  no 
foot  niiaeil,  and  only  some  troops  of  horse.  Burnet  cum]>Iainod  openly,  that  he  saw 
epis^'oiKu'y  was  to  Im>  pulled  down,  and  that  in  such  an  extremity  he  could  not  look  on,  and 
be  silent.  He  wrote  upon  these  matters  a long  and  sorrowful  letter  to  JSheldon  : and  ujn,n 
that  Sheldon  WTotc  a very  long  one  to  sir  K.  Murray;  which  I read,  and  found  mon* 
temper  and  moderation  in  it,  than  I could  have  ex])ected  from  him.  Murray  had  got 
so  far  into  his  confidence,  and  he  seemed  to  depi-iid  so  entirely  on  his  sincerity,  that  no  in- 
formations against  him  could  work  upon  Sheldon.  Upon  Burnet’s  carrying  things  so  high. 
Sharp  was  better  used  and  was  brought  again  to  the  council  l>oard,  where  he  l>cgan  to  talk 
of  moderation  : and  in  the  debate  concerning  the  disbanding  the  army,  he  said,  it  was  In  tter 
to  expow*  the  bisliops  to  wdiatsoever  might  haj>j>cn,  than  to  have  the  kingdom  governed  for 
their  sakes  by  a military  power.  Vet  in  private  he  studied  to  possess  all  people  with  pre- 
judices against  the  persons  then  employed,  as  the  enemies  of  the  church.  At  that  time  lord 
I^auderdale  got  the  king  to  write  to  the  privy  council,  letting  them  know  that  he  had  hwn 
informed  traitors  had  l>een  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  This  was  levelled  at  Burnet. 
Tlic  council  in  their  answer,  as  they  denied  the  imputation,  so  they  desired  to  know,  who 
it  was  that  had  so  nspersi^d  tliein.  Burnet,  when  the  letter  was  offered  to  him  to  be  signed 
by  him,  said,  he  could  not  say  traitors  had  never  been  ]dended  for  at  that  board,  since  he 
himself  had  once  pleaded  for  one,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  particular  case.  After  tliia 
he  saw  how  much  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  grew  tamer.  Tlic  army  was  disband(*d : so 
lord  Rothi‘s'8  authority  as  general,  as  well  as  his  commission,  was  now  at  an  end,  after  it  had 
IosUhI  three  years.  The  pretence  of  liis  comnussion  was  the  preparing  matters  for  a national 
synod  : yet  in  all  that  time  there  was  not  one  step  made  towards  one  : for  the  bishops  seemed 
concerned  only  for  their  authority,  and  their  revenues,  and  took  no  care  of  reg»ilating,  cither 
the  worship,  or  the  discipline.  Tlic  carls  of  Rothes  and  Tweedule  went  to  court.  The 
former  tried  what  he  could  do,  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  means,  who  had  married  his 
nii-ce.  But  he  w’as  then  young,  and  was  engaged  in  a mad  ramble  after  pleasure,  and 
minded  no  business.  So  lord  Rothes  saw  the  neces.sity  of  applying  himself  to  lord  Lauder- 
dale : and  he  did  dissemble  his  discontent  so  dexterously,  that  he  siTtned  well  pleased  to  be 
freed  from  ttie  load  of  business,  tliat  lay  so  heavy  upon  him.  lie  moved  to  have  his  accounts 
of  the  treasury  passed,  to  which  great  exceptions  might  have  Wn  made  ; and  to  have  an 
approbation  jiassod  under  the  great  seal  of  all  he  had  done  while  he  was  the  king’s  commis- 
sioner. I/ord  Tweedale  was  against  l>oth  ; and  moved,  that  he  should  be  for  some  time  kept 
under  tlie  lash : he  knew,  that,  how’  huinhle  soever  he  wa.s  at  that  time,  he  would  lx?  no 
sooner  secured  from  being  called  to  an  account  for  what  was  passed,  than  he  W’ould  set  up  a 
cabal  in  opposition  to  every  thing  ; whereas  they  wore  sure  of  his  good  behaviour,  as  long 
os  he  continued  to  be  so  obnoxious.  The  king  loved  lord  Rothes  ; so  the  carl  of  Lauderdale 
consented  to  all  he  asked.  But  they  quickly  saw  good  cause  to  rc|>cnt  of  their  for- 
wardness. 

At  this  time  a great  change  ha]q>cned  in  the  course  of  the  earl  of  I^uderdale’s  life,  which 
made  the  latter  part  of  it  very  difterent  from  what  the  former  had  been.  Mr.  Murray,  of 
the  bed-chaml>cr,  had  been  page  and  whijqniig-boy  to  king  Charles  the  First ; and  hadgn»at 
credit  with  him,  not  only  in  jiroouring  private  favours,  hut  in  all  his  eoun-sids.  lie  was  well 
turned  for  a court,  very  insinuating,  but  verj’  false ; and  of  so  revengeful  a tcmiM?r,  that 
rather  than  any  of  the  counsels  given  by  his  enemies  should  succeed,  he  would  liavc  revealed 
them,  and  betrayed  both  the  king  and  them.  It  wiis  generally  believed,  that  he  had  dis- 
covereil  the  most  important  of  all  his  sixTets  to  his  cnemit^s.  He  had  one  particular  quality, 
that  when  he  wa-s  drunk,  wliich  was  very  often,  he  was  upon  a most  exact  reserve,  though  he 
was  prettv  o])en  at  all  other  times.  Ho  got  a warrant  to  bo  an  carl,  which  was  signed  at 
Newcastle.  Yet  ho  got  the  king  to  anti'date  it,  as  if  it  had  betm  signed  at  Oxford,  to  get 
the  priTcdonce  of  some  wliom  lie  hated  : but  he  did  lud  pass  it  under  the  great  seal  during 
tliat  king’s  life,  but  did  it  after  his  death  ; so  liis  warrant,  not  W'ing  passed,  died  with  the 
king.  ekk'st  daughter,  tt>  whom  his  honour,  such  as  it  wa.s,  descended,  married  sir 
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I>iont*l  Tollmaah  of  Suffolk,  a man  of  anoblo  family.  After  her  father's  death,  she  took  the 
title  of  counteas  of  Dysart.  She  was  a woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  far  greater  parts. 
She  had  a wonderful  quickneas  of  apprehension,  and  an  amazing  '>ivacity  in  conversation. 
She  had  studied  not  only  divinity  and  history,  but  mathematics  and  philosophy.  She  was 
violent  in  every  thing  she  set  about,  a violent  friend,  but  a much  more  violent  enemy.  She 
had  a restless  ambition,  lived  at  a vast  ex[>en8e,  and  was  ravenously  covetous ; and  would 
have  stuck  at  nothing  by  which  she  might  compass  her  ends.  She  had  been  early  in  a cor- 
respondence with  lord  I^auderdalc,  that  had  given  occasion  to  censure.  Wlien  he  was  prisoner 
.after  Worcester  fight,  she  ma<le  him  believe  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  she 
saved  it  by  her  intrigues  with  Cromwell : which  was  not  a little  taken  notice  of.  Cromwell 
was  certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took  care  to  entertain  him  in  it;  till  he,  finding  what 
was  said  upon  it,  broke  it  off.  Upon  the  king’s  restoration,  she  thought  that  lord  Lauder- 
dale made  not  those  returns  that  she  expected.  They  lived  for  some  years  at  a distance. 
Hut  upon  her  husband's  death  she  made  up  all  quarrels:  so  that  lord  Lauderdale  and  she 
lived  so  much  together,  that  his  lady  was  offended  at  it,  and  w'ent  to  Paris,  where  she  died 
about  throe  years  after.  The  lady  Dysart  came  to  have  so  much  power  over  the  lord  Lauder- 
dale, that  it  lessened  him  much  In  the  esteem  of  all  the  world  ; for  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
all  her  humours  and  passions.  All  applications  were  made  to  her : she  took  upon  her  to 
determine  every  thing  : she  sold  all  places,  and  was  wanting  in  no  methods  that  could  bring 
her  money,  which  she  lavished  out  in  a most  profuse  vanity.  As  the  conceit  took  her,  she 
made  liim  fall  out  with  all  his  friends,  one  after  another  ; w'ith  the  earls  of  Argylc,  Twee- 
dalc,  and  Kincardine,  with  duke  Hamilton,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  and  sir  Robt^rt  Mtirray, 
who  all  had  their  turns  in  her  displeasure,  which  very  quickly  drew  lord  Lauderdale's  after  it. 
If  after  such  names  it  is  not  a presumption  to  name  myself,  I had  my  share  likewise.  From 
that  time,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  bceamo  quite  another  sort  of  man  than  he  had  been,  in 
all  the  former  parts  of  hU  life.  Sir  Robert  Jlurray  had  be<*n  designed  by  her  father  to  bo 
her  husband,  and  was  long  her  true  friend.  She  knew  his  integrity  was  proof  against  all 
attempts.  lie  had  been  hitherto  the  lord  Lauderdale's  chief  friend,  and  main  support.  He 
had  great  esteem  paid  him,  both  by  the  king  and  by  the  whole  court ; and  he  employed  it 
all  for  the  earl  of  Lauderdale’s  service.  He  used  great  freedom  with  him  at  proper  times  ; 
and  was  a faithful  adviser,  and  reprover  as  far  as  the  other  could  bear  it.  Lady  Dysart  laid 
hold  on  his  absence  in  Scotland  to  make  a breach  between  them.  She  made  lord  Lauderdale 
believe,  that  Murray  assumed  to  himself  the  praise  of  all  that  was  done,  and  was  not  ill 
pleas<'d  to  pass  as  his  governor.  Lord  Lauderdale’s  pride  was  soon  fired  with  those  ill 
impressions. 

Tlie  government  of  Scotland  had  now  another  face.  All  payments  were  regularly  made  : 
there  was  an  overplus  of  10,000L  of  the  revenue  saved  every  year.  A magazine  of  arms  was 
bought  with  it : and  there  were  several  projects  set  on  foot  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  LordTweedale  and  sir  Robert  Murray  were  so  entirely  united,  th.at,  as  they  never 
disagreed,  so  all  plied  before  them.  Lord  Tweedale  was  made  a privy  councillor  in  England  : 
and,  his  son  having  married  the  earl  of  I^auderdalc’s  only  child,  they  seemed  to  be  inseparably 
united.  ^VTien  he  came  down  from  Ixjndon,  lie  brought  a letter  from  the  king  to  the  council, 
recommending  the  concerns  of  the  church  to  their  care : in  particular,  he  charged  them  to 
suppress  conventicles,  which  began  to  spread  generally  through  the  western  counties : for 
up<m  the  disbanding  the  army,  the  country,  being  delivered  from  that  terror,  did  now 
fursakc  their  churches,  and  got  their  old  ministers  to  come  among  them ; and  they  were 
not  wanting  in  bolding  conventicles  from  place  to  place,  llie  king  wrote  also  by  him  a 
letter  to  Sharp  with  his  own  pen,  in  which  ho  assured  him  of  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
of  his  favour  to  himself.  Lord  Tweedale  hoped  this  would  have  gained  him  to  his  side : 
but  he  was  deceived  in  it.  Sharp  quickly  returned  to  his  former  insolence.  Upon  the  carl 
of  Tweedale’s  return,  there  was  a great  application  to  public  business  : no  vice  was  in  repu- 
tation : justice  was  impartUlly  administered  : and  a commission  was  sent  to  the  western 
coonties  to  examine  into  all  tlic  complaints  of  unjust  and  illegal  oppressions  by  Turner, 
DaJzieJf  and  others.  Turner’s  warrants  had  been  seized  with  himself:  and,  though  upon 
the  defeat  given  the  Whigs  he  was  left  by  them,  so  that,  beyond  all  men's  expectations,  ho. 
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escaped  out  of  their  hands,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  justify  himself  by.  Tlie  tnith  is,  this  in- 
quiry was  chiefly  levelled  at  lord  Rothes  and  Bumot,  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  late  rebellion  on 
their  injustice  and  ill  conduct.  And  it  was  intended  that  Turner  should  accuse  them  ; but 
he  hod  no  vouchers  to  shew.  Tlicsc  were  believed  to  be  withdrawn  by  an  artifice  of  the  lord 
Rothes.  But,  before  the  matter  was  quite  ended,  those  in  whoso  hands  his  papers  were  left, 
sent  them  sealed  up  to  his  lodgings.  But  ho  was  by  that  time  broken.  So  rlnce  the  govern- 
ment had  used  him  hardly,  ho,  who  was  a man  of  spirit,  would  not  show  his  vouchers 
nor  expose  his  friends.  So  that  matter  was  carried  no  farther.  And  the  pe<jplc  of  the 
country  cried  out  against  those  censures.  It  was  said,  that  when  by  such  violent  pro- 
ceedings men  had  been  inflamed  to  a rebellion,  upon  which  so  much  blood  was 
shed,  all  the  reparation  given  was,  that  an  officer  or  two  were  broken;  and  a great 
man  was  taken  down  a little  upon  it,  without  making  any  public  examples  for  the  deterring 
others* 

Sir  Robert  Murray  went  through  the  west  of  Scotland.  T\Tien  ho  cam©  back,  he  told  me, 
the  clergy  were  such  a set  of  men,  so  ignorant,  and  so  scandalous,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
support  them,  unless  the  greatest  part  of  them  could  be  turned  out,  and  better  men  found 
to  ^ put  in  tbeir  places.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  know  how  this  could  be  done.  Burnet 
bad  placed  them  all : and  he  thought  himsi'lf  in  some  sort  bound  to  support  them.  Tlie 
clergy  were  so  linked  together,  that  none  of  them  could  be  got  to  concur  in  getting  proofs  of 
crimes  brought  against  tlieir  brethren.  And  the  people  of  the  country  pretended  scruples. 
They  said,  to  accuse  a mini»<ter  before  a bishop  was  an  acknowledging  his  jurisdiction  over 
his  clergy,  or,  to  use  a hard  w'ord  much  in  use  among  them,  it  was  homologating  his  power. 
So  Murray  proposed,  that  a court  should  bo  constituted  by  a special  commission  from  the 
king,  made  up  of  some  of  the  laity  aa  well  as  the  clergy,  to  try  the  truth  of  these  scandalous 
reports  that  went  upon  the  clergy  : and  he  wrote  about  it  to  Sheldon,  who  approved  of  it. 
Sharp  also  seemed  well  pleased  w'ith  it,  though  he  abhorred  it  in  his  heart : for  he  thought  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  their  authority,  and  was  Erastianism  in  the  highest  degree.  Burnet 
said,  it  was  a turning  him  out  of  his  bishopric,  and  the  declaring  him  either  incapable  of 
iudging  his  clergy,  or  unworthy  of  that  trust.  His  clergy  cried  out  upon  it ; and  said,  it 
was  a delivering  them  up  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  who  hated  them  only  for  the  sake  of 
tlieir  functions,  and  for  their  obedience  to  the  laws ; and  that,  if  irregular  methods  were  taken 
to  encourage  them,  they  would  get  any  thing,  tnte  or  false,  to  be  sworn  against  them.  Tlio 
difficulties  that  arose  upon  this  put  a stop  to  it.  And  tlie  earl  of  I^auderdale's  aversion  to 
sir  Robert  Murray  began  a disjointing  of  all  the  councils  of  Scotland.  Lord  Tweedale  had 
the  chief  confidence : and  next  him,  lord  Kincardine  w’as  most  trusted.  Tlie  prcsbj’terians 
seeing  a softening  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  observing  that  the  archbishops  were  jea- 
lous of  lord  Tweedale,  fancied  he  W’as  theirs  in  his  heart.  Upon  that  they  grew  very  in- 
solent. The  clergy  were  in  many  places  ill  used  by  them.  They  despair^  of  any  farther 
protection  from  the  government.  Tbcy  saw  designs  were  forming  to  turn  them  all  out ; 
and,  hearing  that  they  might  be  better  provided  in  Ireland,  they  W’cre  in  many  places  brought 
out,  and  prevailed  on  to  desert  their  cures,  Tlie  people  of  the  country  hoped,  that,  upon 
their  leaving  them,  they  might  have  their  old  ministers  again ; and  upon  that  were  willing 
enough  to  enter  into  those  bargains  writh  them  : and  so  in  a very  little  time  there  were  many 
vacancies  made  all  over  those  counties.  The  lord  T\veedalc  took  great  pains  to  engage 
Leighton  into  the  same  counsels  with  him.  He  had  magnified  him  highly  to  the  king,  as 
much  the  greatest  man  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  And  the  lord  Twecdale's  chief  aim  with 
relation  to  church  matters,  was  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  them : for  ho  often  said  to  me,  that 
more  than  tw’o  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  business  of  the  government  related  to  the  church. 
So  he  studied  to  bring  in  a set  of  episcopal  men  of  another  stamp,  and  to  set  I^ighton  at 
their  head.  He  studied  to  draw  in  Mr.  Chartoris.  But  he  had  such  sod  thoughts  of  man- 
kind, and  such  humble  ones  of  himself,  that  he  thonght  little  good  could  be  done,  and  that  as 
to  that  littio  he  w’as  not  a proper  instrument.  Leighton  wras  prevailed  on  to  go  to  London, 
where,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  two  audiences  of  the  king.  Ho  laid  before  him  the  madness  of 
the  former  administration  of  church  aflairs,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  to  more  moderate 
counsels  : in  particular,  be  proposed  a comprehension  of  the  presbyterian  party,  by  altering 
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the  terms  of  the  laws  a little,  and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the  whole  for  the 
future,  by  granting  somewhat  for  the  present.  But  he  entered  into  no  expedients ; only  he 
studied  to  hx  the  king  in  the  design  that  the  course  of  his  affairs  led  him  to,  though  contrary 
to  his  own  inclinations,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  order  to  the  o]K-ning  tliis,  1 must 
change  the  scene. 

Tlic  Dutch  war  had  turned  so  fatally  on  the  king,  that  it  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
try  how  to  recover  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  people.  He  found  a slackening  the 
execution  of  the  law  went  a great  way,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  with  the  trading  p^  of 
the  nation.  Tlie  house  of  commons  continued  still  in  their  fierceness  and  aversion  to  all 
moderate  propositions ; but  in  the  intervals  of  parliament  the  execution  was  softened.  Tlie 
earl  of  Clarendon  found  his  credit  was  declining,  that  all  the  secrets  of  state  were  trusted  to 
Bermet,  and  that  he  had  no  other  share  in  them  than  his  post  required.  The  lady  Castle- 
main  set  herself  most  violently  against  him ; and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  often  as  he 
was  admitted  to  any  familiarities  with  the  king,  studied  with  all  his  wit  and  humour  to 
make  lord  Clarendon  and  all  his  counsels  appear  ridiculous.  Lively  jests  were  at  all  times 
apt  to  take  w'ith  the  king.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  under  two  other  misfortunes  before 
the  war  broke  out.  Tl»e  king  had  granted  him  a large  piece  of  ground  near  St.  Jamt^s's  to 
build  a house  on  : he  intended  a good  ordinary  house  ; but,  not  understanding  those  matters 
himself,  he  put  the  managing  of  that  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  ran  him  into  a vast 
charge,  of  about  50,000/.,  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  designed  to  lay  out  upon  it.  During 
the  war,  and  in  the  plague  year,  he  had  about  three  hundred  men  at  work,  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  so  many  men  were  kept  at  work,  and  so  much 
money,  as  was  duly  paid,  circulated  about.  But  it  had  a contrary  effect ; it  raised  a great 
outcry  against  him.  Some  called  it  Dunkirk  house,  intimating  that  it  was  built  by  his 
share  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk.  Others  called  it  Holland  house,  because  he  was  believed  to 
be  no  friend  to  the  war : so  it  was  given  out,  that  he  had  the  money  from  the  Dutch.  It 
was  visible,  that  in  a time  of  public  calamity  he  was  building  a very  noble  palace.  Another 
accident  was,  that  before  the  war  there  were  some  designs  on  foot  for  the  repairing  of 
St.  I’aul's ; and  many  stones  were  brought  thither.  That  project  was  laid  aside  during  the 
war.  He  upon  that  bought  the  stones,  and  mode  use  of  them  in  building  his  own  house. 
This,  how  slight  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,  yet  had  a great  effect  by  the  management  of  his 
enemies  * *•. 

Another  misfortune  was,  that  he  lost  his  chief  friend,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  and  who 
was  his  greatest  support,  the  earl  of  Southampton.  Tlie  pain  of  the  stone  grew  ujion  him 
to  such  a degree,  that  he  had  resolved  to  be  cut : but  a woman  came  to  him,  who  pretended 
she  had  an  infallible  secret  of  dissolving  the  stone,  and  brought  such  vouchers  to  him,  that 
he  put  himself  into  her  hands.  The  medicine  had  a great  operation,  though  it  ended  fatally  ; 
for  he  passed  great  quantities  of  gravel,  that  looked  like  the  coats  of  a stone  sliced  off.  This 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  till  his  pains  increast^d  so,  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  to  die  in 
such  torments  : which  made  him  oft  tremble  all  over,  so  that  the  bed  shook  with  it : yet  he 
bore  it  with  an  astonishing  patience.  He  not  only  kept  himself  from  saying  any  indecent 
thing,  but  endured  all  that  misery  with  the  firmness  of  a great  man,  and  the  submission  of 
a good  Cliristian.  The  cause  of  all  appeared  when  he  was  opened  after  his  death  : for  the 
m^cinc  bad  stripped  the  stone  of  its  outward  slimy  coats,  which  made  it  lie  soft  and  easy 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  ; whereas,  when  these  were  dissolved,  the  inner  and  harder 
parts  of  the  stone,  that  were  all  ragged  by  tlie  dissolution  that  was  begun,  lay  upon  the  neck 


• Clarendon,  it  reemt,  oWnred  to  »ir  Stephen  Fox — 

*•  If  mr  friend*  can  but  forgive  me  the  folly  of  the  great 
houte,  there  i*  nothing  they  may  not  well  defend  me  upon 
^io*t  mv  enemio*.” — Oxford  ed.  of  thi*  work.  The  earl 
<f  Dartmouth  baa  left  recorded,  that  he  heard  the  earl  of 
Ctrbenr  *ay,  he  di<i  not  know  a tingle  crimu  committed 
tr  Clarendon;  but  be  well  knew  that  if  he  brought- 
fianfci  again»t  the  choncellor,  he  had  to  many  enemic* 
th^uld  not  firil  atsittance  to  aubttan- 

^ ^ Ibid.  The  aame  authority  ttatet,  that  the 


firtt  atsuranee  to  the  courtiers  of  the  chaucellor't  being 
in  ditfavour  with  the  king,  wat  the  latter  permitting  Henry 
Killigrew  to  mimic  him.  Tbit  wit  and  biimoritt  imitated 
him  very  closely  both  aa  to  voice  and  getture,  and  the 
biirlctque  wat  rendered  more  ridiculoiit  by  hi*  having 
other*  to  carry  the  fire-»hovel  before  him  a*  a mace,  whilst 
he  bore  the  bellow*  instead  of  the  official  puree.  The 
duchete  of  Cleveland  took  care  to  let  the  chancellor 
know  the  intuit  that  wm»  thus  offered  him,  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  indignantly  retire  from  office. 
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of  the  bladder,  which  raised  those  violent  pains  of  which  he  died  The  court  was  now 
delivered  of  a great  man,  whom  they  did  not  much  love,  and  who  they  knew  did  not  love 
them.  The  treasury  was  put  in  commission;  and  the  earl  of  (Harendon  had  no  interest 
there  t.  He  saw  the  war,  though  managed  by  other  counsels,  yet  was  like  to  end  in  his 
ruin  : for  all  errors  were  cast  on  him.  The  business  of  Chatham  was  a terrible  blow  ; and 
though  the  loss  was  gnat,  the  infamy  was  greater.  The  parliament  had  given  above  five 
millions  towards  the  war ; but,  through  the  luxury  and  waste  of  the  court,  this  money  was 
so  squandered  away,  that  the  king  could  neither  set  out  a fleet,  nor  defend  his  coasts.  Upon 
the  news  of  the  Dutch  fleet's  being  in  the  river,  the  king  did  not  ride  do\vn  himself,  nor 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  people,  who  were  then  in  such  imminent  dangcT.  He  only  sent 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  down,  and  was  intending  to  retire  to  'Windsor.  But  that  looked  so 
like  a flying  from  danger,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay.  And  it  was  given  out,  that  he 
was  very  cheerful  that  night  at  supper  with  his  mistresses,  which  drew  many  libels  upon 
him,  that  were  written  ^vith  as  much  wit  as  malice,  and  brought  him  under  a general  con- 
tempt. He  was  compared  to  Nero,  who  sang  while  Romo  was  burning.  A day  or  two 
after  that  he  rode  through  London,  accompanied  with  the  most  popular  men  of  his  court,  and 
assured  the  citizens  he  would  live  and  die  with  his  people,  upon  which  there  were  some 
acclamations ; but  the  matter  went  heavily.  The  city  was  yet  in  ashes  ; and  the  jealousy 
of  burning  it  on  design  had  got  so  among  them,  that  the  king  himself  was  not  free  from 
suspicion.  If  the  Dutch  had  pursued  their  advantage  in  the  first  consternation,  they  might 
have  done  more  mischief,  and  have  come  a great  way  up  the  Thames,  and  burnt  many 
merchant  ships ; but  they  thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  so  they  8.iiled  away.  The 
court  was  at  a stand  w'hat  to  do,  for  the  French  had  assured  them  the  treaty  was  as 
good  as  finished.  Whether  the  French  set  this  on,  as  that  which  would  both  weaken  the 
fleet  of  England,  and  alienate  the  king  so  entirely  from  the  Dutch,  that  he  would  be  easily 
engaged  into  new  alliances  to  revenge  this  afiront,  as  many  believed,  I cannot  pretend  to 
determine 


* It  is  not  within  the  compess  of  a note  to  detail  the 
chancter  given  of  Thomas  Wrothesljr,  earl  of  8outhoix)[v 
ton,  by  him  who  knew  him  best,  bis  intimate  friend  lord 
Clarendon.  “ He  was  a person,"  says  this  authority,  " of 
extraordinary  parts,  of  faculties  very  discerning,  and 
judgment  very  profound,  great  eloquence,  a-iibout  the 
least  affect.'ition  of  woids,  for  he  always  spoke  best  on  the 
sudden.  He  was  naturally  melancholy,  and  rcH'rved  in  his 
conversation,  except  towards  those  with  whom  he  was  well 
acqtiainted ; with  these  be  was  not  only  cheerful,  but  occa. 
sionally  light  and  plntaanL  He  was  naturally  lazy,  and 
indutg^  over  much  ease  to  himself;  yet  no  man  could 
keep  bis  mind  longer  bent,  or  take  more  pains.  In  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  which  was  a continued  &tigue  of 
twenty  days,  he  never  slept  four  hours  in  a night,  who  had 
never  used  to  allow  himself  less  than  ten ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  treaty  was  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beginning. 
He  was  a man  of  exemplary  loyalty,  courage,  virtue,  and 
piety."— See  anecdotes  of  him  in  Cootiauation  of  Claren- 
don'* Life.  He  died  in  May,  lt>67. 

^ This  commission  was  in  opposition  to  Clarendon's 
wishes.  Tbe  conversaiion  between  him,  the  king,  and 
the  duke  of  York,  is  given  in  tbe  **  Coatinualion  of 
Clarendon’s  Life  " Tlic  commissioners  were  tbe  duke 
of  Albemarle,  sir  John  Duncombe,  lord  Ashley,  and 
sir  Thomas  Clifford. 

f The  dercent  made  upon  tbe  Dutch  coast,  at  Vly. 
or  Flic,  by  our  fleet,  has  been  already  mentioned;  and 
M.  I>e  Witt  often  said,  that  for  this  injury  and  insult, 
before  any  peace  was  concluded,  **  the  Dutch  would 
leave  some  such  mark  of  their  having  been  upon  tbe 
English  coast,  as  the  English  had  left  of  their  visit  upon 
that  of  Holland.**  To  carry  this  threat  into  effect, 
whilst  tbe  treaty  at  Dreda  was  proceeding.  Do  Riiyter, 
having  a fair  wind,  stocted  for  the  Tlianics.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Kentiab  coast,  upou  the  appcatance  of  the 


Dutch  fleet,  fled  into  the  interior.  It  happened  that  the 
carl  of  Winchelsea,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  tbe  county, 
was  absent,  as  our  ambassador  in  Turkey ; and  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  would  not  any  of  them  venture  to  take  (he 
chief  command.  The  k>ng  immediately  sent  down 
licutenaot-griieral  Middleton,  with  a commission  to  draw 
together  the  train. bands,  and  to  command  all  tbe  forces 
raised.  He  assembled  these  forces  at  Rochester.  " There 
bad  been  enough  discourse  all  that  year  of  erecting  a fort 
at  Sheemees  for  tbe  defence  of  tbe  river.  The  king  had 
made  two  jonmeys  thither  in  the  winter,  and  had  given 
such  orders  to  the  commissioners  of  the  ordnance  respect, 
ing  the  fortifications,  that  every  body  believed  the  work 
tvaa  (lone.  But  whatever  had  been  thought  or  directed, 
very  little  had  been  done.  There  were  a company  or  two 
of  very  good  soldiers  there  under  excellent  officers,  but 
the  fortifications  were  so  weak  and  unfinished,  and  all 
other  provisions  so  entirely  wanting,  that  the  Dutch  cannon 
soon  l^t  all  the  works  flat,  and  drove  all  the  men  from 
the  ground.**  This  naturally  raised  the  nation's  indigns- 
tioD,  and  roused  tbe  enervated  court ; the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle marched  to  Chatham  with  the  guards  and  other 
bastily'.coUected  troops.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found 
gener^  Middleton  occupying  a strong  position,  sod  with  a 
chain  passed  across  the  river;  but  these  were  ill-judged 
precautions.  1 he  Dutch  were  too  wise  to  land,  and  oa 
soon  IS  the  tide  served,  the  ships  broke  through  the 
chain  without  difficulty.  The  great  oversight  and  folly 
was,  that  no  cannon  wore  sent  down  to  the  place  endan. 
gered,  for  the  troops  srithout  these  could  only  man'h 
parallel  to  the  advancing  ships,  who  were  without  the  nngo 
of  musketry.  There  were  two  or  three  ships  «f  the 
royal  nary,  negligently,  if  not  treacherously,  irfl  in  (he 
river,  which  might  have  been  very  easily  drawn  into  safe'y, 
and  could  bo  of  no  imaginable  use  where  they  then  were." 
The  duke  of  Albemtrle  put  himself  and  a band  ol  brave 
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Tlic  carl  of  Essex  was  at  that  time  m Paris«  on  his  v/ay  home  from  the  waters  of  Boiirl)on  ; 
and  he  told  me,  the  quccn-mother  of  England  sent  for  hin\  as  being  one  of  her  son's  privy 
council,  and  told  him,  the  Irish  hod  sent  over  some  to  the  court  of  France,  di*siring  money 
and  arms  with  some  officers,  and  undertook  to  put  that  island  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
He  told  me,  he  found  tlie  queen  was  in  her  inclinations  and  advices  true  to  her  son's  interest : 
but  he  was  amazed  to  sec,  that  a woman,  who  in  a draw’ing-room  was  tlic  liveliest  woman  of 
the  age,  and  hod  a vivacity  of  imagination  that  8uq)rised  all  who  came  nc>ar  her,  yet  after 
all  her  practice  in  affairs  had  so  little  either  of  judgment,  or  conduct ; and  he  did  not  wonder 
at  tlie  miscarriage  of  the  late  king's  counsels,  since  she  had  stich  a share  in  them.  But  tho 
French  had  then  greabT  things  in  view.  The  king  of  Spain  was  dead.  And  now  after  the 
French  had  managtnl  the  w*ar  so,  that  they  had  been  at  no  part  of  the  expence  of  it,  nor 
brought  a ship  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  any  engagement,  and  that  both  England  and 
Holland  had  made  a great  loss  both  in  ships  and  treasure,  they  resolved  to  manage  the 
peace  so,  as  to  oblige  the  king  by  giving  him  a peace,  when  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  carry  on  a war.  I enter  not  into  our  negotiation  wdth  the  bishop  of  Munster,  nor 
his  treacherous  de]>arting  from  his  engagements,  since  I know  nothing  of  tliat  matter,  but 
what  is  in  print.  * 

As  s<»on  os  the  peace  was  made,  the  king  saw  with  what  disadvantage  he  was  likely  to  meet 
his  parliament.  So  he  thought,  the  disgracing  a public  minister,  who  by  his  being  long  in 
so  high  a post  had  drawn  upon  liiinself  much  envy,  and  many  enemies,  would  cover  himself 
and  the  rc^  of  his  court.  Other  things  concurred  to  set  this  forward.  Tlic  king  was  grown 
very  w<*ary  of  the  queen ; and,  it  was  bclieve<l,  he  had  a great  mind  to  be  rid  of  licr.  The 
load  of  that  marriage  was  cast  on  tho  lord  Clarendon,  as  made  on  design  to  raise  his  own 
grandchildren.  Many  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  such  os  Clifford,  Osborn,  Ker, 
Littleton,  and  Seynmur,  were  brought  to  the  king ; who  all  assured  him,  that  upon  his 
rpstomtion,  they  intended  both  to  have  raised  his  authority,  and  to  have  increased  his 
revenue ; hut  that  tlie  earl  of  Clarendon  had  discouraged  it,  and  that  all  his  creatures  had 
poeisi‘Rsed  the  house  with  such  jcalousii's  of  the  king,  that  they  thought  it  was  not  fit  to 
trust  him  too  much,  nor  too  far.  This  made  a deep  impression  on  the  king,  who  was  w'eary 
of  lord  Clarendon's  imposing  way,  and  had  a mind  to  be  freed  from  the  authority,  to  whicli 
he  had  been  so  lung  accustomed,  that  it  was  not  co^  to  keep  liiiii  within  bounds. 

Yet  the  king  was  so  afraid  to  engage  himself  too  deep  in  his  own  affairs,  that  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  he  would  dismiss  him  or  not,  if  a concern  of  one  of  his  amours  had  not 
sharpened  his  resentment ; so  that  what  other  considerations  could  not  do,  was  brought 
about  by  an  ill-grounded  jeahiusy.  Mistress  Stewart  had  gained  so  much  on  the  king,  and 
yet  had  kept  her  ground  with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  king  seemed  to  design  if  possiblo 
to  legitimate  his  addresses  to  her  *,  when  he  saw  no  hope  of  succeeding  any  other  way.  The 
duke  of  Richmond,  being  a widower,  courted  her.  The  king  seemed  to  give  way  to  it  and 


joung  grotlrmen  into  one,  but  ww  penntded  to  inre  it. 
M it  wotilci  be  « iiKlet*  Merifiee  of  their  Iive«  if  they 
attempted  to  defend  iu  Tbevo  rcMeU  and  tome  laileo 
merrliuitmcn  acre  burnt  by  the  Dutch  *,  and,  withont 
doubt,  if  they  had  proaeciitcd  the  prcaenl  a<lvantagc  they 
bad  with  the  neccaMry  ciroimtpectien  nod  couiage,  they 
might  hare  fired  the  royal  navy  at  Chatham,  and  taken 
erdcatroyed  ail  the  thipa  that  lay  higher  in  tho  river;  but 
they  thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  to  returned  nith 
the  ebb."  Tlic  diitractioD  and  roniternation  of  the  court 
aod  city  vu  as  givat  as  if  tlio  Dutch  bad  been  not  only 
Blasters  of  the  river,  but  had  really  landed  in  army  of  one 
kaodml  thousand  men.  They  who  remember  that  cnn> 
janctore,  and  were  present  in  the  galleries  and  privy 
kdfingi  at  U'hitchall,  whither  all  the  world  flocked  with 
eqti&J  lihertv,  can  easily  call  to  mind  many  instances  of 
such  wild  deafair,  and  ridiculous  apprehensions,  llut  I am 
wt/liog  to  forget,  and  would  not  that  the  least  nien(i.''n  of 
fbenj  should  remain.  If  the  king's  and  duke’s  |icr»onaI 
rwDf«surc  Itad  not  restrained  men  from  expressing  their 
ivB,  there  wanted  not  eonie  who  would  have  advised 


them  to  leave  the  city."  The  Dutch  made  s demonstnu 
tion  as  if  they  intended  to  make  a similar  descent  upon  the 
coasts  of  Essex  ami  Suffolk,  whitiicr  the  duke  of  York 
went  to  take  llte  command ; but  this  proceeded  no  funlicr 
tlum  the  insult.— -Clamidon's  Continuation  of  his  Life, 
ti.  430.  According  to  tho  duke  of  Albemarle's  statement, 
laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  the  cliicf  hlanic  of  the 
Dutch  doing  cveu  the  small  damage  they  did,  wns  to  Iw 

attributed  to  commissioner  Pett. Chandler’s  Debates  in 

llmise  of  Commons,  i.  114.  At  the  same  time  the  Iiohmi 
shewed  by  its  vote  that  they  felt  tlic  chief  blame  was  with 
the  government,  for,  notwithstanding  the  lilwral  sup|>lics 
to  maintain  the  navy,  there  was  not  a sufTicumt  ininiber 
of  ships  left  to  secure  the  rivers  Medway  and  Tiiamrs." 
The  most  authentic  narrative  of  the  procoedinp  in  parlio* 
mcfil  upon  this  and  oilier  " miscarriages, ” is  in  **  Grey’s 
Debates,**  {.  23,  &e.  Pett  was  impeached,  but  the  pro* 
cecdings  fell  to  the  gmund.  Ibid.  39. 

* That  was  by  divorcing  hi* r^ucen,  and  marrying  this 
lady. 
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pretended  to  take  fuch  care  of  her,  that  he  would  have  good  oettlemente  made  fur  her.  He 
hoped  by  that  means  to  have  broken  the  matter  decently ; for  he  knew  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's aRairs  were  in  disorder.  So  the  king  ordered  lord  Clarendon  to  examine  the  estate 
he  pretended  to  settle.  But  ho  was  told,  whether  tme  or  false  I cannot  tell,  that  lord 
Clarendon  told  her,  that  the  duke  of  Richmond's  affiurt,  it  was  true,  were  not  very  clear ; 
but  that  a family  so  nearly  related  to  the  king  could  never  be  left  in  distress,  and  that  such 
a match  would  not  come  in  her  way  every  day ; so  she  had  best  consider  well,  before  she 
rejected  it.  This  was  carried  to  the  king,  as  a design  ho  had  that  the  crown  might  descend 
to  his  own  grandchildren ; and  that  he  was  afraid,  lest  strange  methods  should  be  taken  to 
get  rid  of  the  queen,  and  to  make  way  for  her.  When  the  king  saw  that  she  had  a mind  to 
marry  the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  ofTered  to  make  her  a duchess,  and  to  settle  an  estate  on 
her.  Upon  this  she  said,  she  saw  she  must  cither  marry  him,  or  suffer  much  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  And  she  was  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  passionately 
in  love  with  her,  to  go  privately  from  Wliitehall,  and  marry  him  without  giving  the  king 
notice.  The  earl  of  Clarendon's  son,  the  lord  Combury,  was  going  to  her  lodgings,  upon 
some  assignation  that  she  had  given  him  about  her  affairs,  knowing  nothing  of  her  intentions. 
He  met  the  king  in  the  door  coming  out  full  of  fury ; and  he,  suspecting  that  lord  Combury 
wa^  in  the  design,  spoke  to  him  as  one  in  a rage  that  forgot  all  decency,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  hear  lord  Combury  speak  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  afternoon  he  heard  him 
with  more  temper,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Yet  this  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  he 
resolved  to  take  the  seals  from  his  father.  The  king  said  to  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that  he 
bad  talked  of  tho  matter  with  Sheldon,  and  that  he  convinced  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  lord  Clarendon  from  his  post  * ; and,  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  the  king  sent  for 
Sheldon,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  But  he  answered  nothing.  When  the  king 
insisted,  to  oblige  him  to  declare  himself^  be  said,  Sir,  I wish  you  would  put  away  this 
woman  that  you  keep.**  The  king  upon  that  replied  sharply,  why  had  he  never  talked  to 
him  of  that  sooner,  but  took  this  occasion  now  to  speak  of  it.  Lauderdale  told  me,  he 
had  all  this  from  the  king ; and  that  the  king  and  Sheldon  had  gone  into  such  expos- 
tulations upon  it,  that  from  that  day  forward  Sheldon  could  never  recover  tho  king's 
confidence. 

The  seals  were  given  to  rir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 


* Clareodon  wu  diipltced  through  the  influence  of  his 
iuTcterste  enetUT.  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  aided  by  the 
intrigues  of  sir  William  Coveninr,  Mr.  Brounker,  Mr.  May, 
and  others,  who  favoured  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
Charles  sent  the  duke  of  York  to  persuade  Clarendon  to 
resign  tho  seals,  for  he  was  very  willing  to  sneak  away 
from  the  commisrion  of  the  resolved  injustice  of  disgracing 
so  able,  to  fliithfiil,  and  so  old  a servant.  But  the  chan, 
orllor  requested  an  audience,  and  then  personally  told 
Charles,  with  the  dignity  natural  to  integrity,  that  he  bad 
no  suit  to  prefer,  or  arguments  to  divert  the  resolution 
that  had  been  taken,  hut  humbly  to  request  that  he  might 
be  informed  what  fault  he  had  committed  that  had  drawn 
upon  him  his  majesty’s  severity.  The  king  acknowledged 
be  had  nothing  to  object  to  him,  for  he  had  been  faithful 
and  honest,  and  he  believed  that  never  king  had  a better 
•errant,  but  that  he  intended  to  remove  him  from  office 
to  assuage  the  anger  of  the  parliament,  and  secure  him 
from  its  attacks.  Moreover  that,  he  believed  that  be  him. 
•elf  wished  to  resign.  To  this  Clarendon  replied,  that  ho 
would  never  have  it  understood,  that  he  had  willingly 
delivered  up  the  seals  at  a time  when  his  majesty  stood  in 
need  of  honest  advisers ; and  that  bo  would  never  ecknow. 
ledge  the  removal  to  bo  for  his  benefit,  because  it  was  a 
declaration,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  that  he  was  blsu»e- 

wonhy.  As  to  the  anger  of  tho  parliament,  he  did  not 
fear  that,  fur  he  had  never  acted  in  any  trmnsariion  in  a 
way  that  he  feaircd  to  be  judged  strictly  by  the  law ; and 
if  the  parliament  should  act  injudiciously,  tltc  kiug  had  a 
controlling  power.  In  conclusion,  said  the  chancellor, 


“ I doubt  very  much  that  the  throwing  off  an  old  servant, 
who  has  served  the  crown  in  some  tnisi  near  thirty  years, 
without  any  suggestion  of  a crime,  nay,  with  a dcclarmtioo 
of  inDocence,  will  call  your  majesty’s  justice  and  good, 
nature  in  question  ; and  men  will  not  know  how  securely 
to  serve  you,  when  they  see  it  it  in  the  power  of  three  or 
four  persons  who  bad  never  done  you  any  notable  terrkc, 
nor  were  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  them  likely  to 
do  so,  to  dispose  your  majesty  to  so  ungracious  an  act.** 
In  the  warmth  of  his  remonstrance,  Clarendon  says,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
^ with  son>e  reflections  and  cautions,  which  he  might  more 
advisedly  have  declined.**  ‘ The  king  sras  immovable  in 
his  resolution,  and  the  conference,  after  lasting  two  hours, 
terminated.  **  The  garden,  that  used  to  be  private,  had 
now  many  in  it  to  observe  the  countenance  of  tlw  king, 
when  he  came  from  the  room ; and  when  the  chancellor 
retired,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  lord  Arlington,  and 
Mr.  May,  looked  together  ont  of  her  open  srindow  with 
great  gaiety  and  triumph. ’'^Clarendon's  Cootiniuuion  of 
his  Life,  498,  Ac.  The  insult  was  so  marked,  and  before 
so  many,  that  Clarendon  could  not  restrain  himself  from 
addressing  to  her  the  rebuke—**  Madam,  if  you  live,  post 
will  grow  old  t**  a reflection  which  would  bear  with  it  a 
warning,  and  a bitter  anticipation.  On  the  30th  of 
August,  1667,  Mr.  Secretary  Maurice  reluctantly  brought 
to  Clarendon  a message  requiring  him  to  resign  tite  seal. 
No  sooner  was  it  delivered  to  the  king  in  his  closet,  than 
Mr.  May  came  and  kissed  his  majesty's  band,  telling  him 
**  be  was  now  king,  which  he  had  never  been  before.'* 
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then  in  great  esteem,  wliich  ho  did  not  maintain  long  after  his  advancement.  His  study 
and  ]>ractieo  lay  so  entirely  in  the  common  law,  that  he  never  seemed  to  apprehend  what 
equity  was ; n<ir  hod  he  a head  made  for  business,  or  for  such  a court.  He  was  a man  of 
great  inU‘grity,  and  had  very  serious  impressions  of  religion  on  his  mind.  He  had  been 
always  on  the  side  of  the  church  ; yet  he  bad  great  tenderness  for  the  nonconformists  : and 
the  bishops  ha\nng  all  declared  for  lord  Clarendon,  except  one  or  two,  he,  and  the  new  scene 
of  the  ministry,  were  inclined  to  favour  them  •.  Tlic  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  liad  been 
in  high  disgrace  before  lord  Clarendon's  fall,  came  upon  that  into  high  favour,  and  set  up  for 
a patron  of  lilicrty  of  conscience,  and  of  all  the  sects.  Tlic  see  of  Chester  liap}>ened  to  fall 
vacant  soon  after ; and  Doctor  Wilkins  was  by  his  means  promoted  to  that  Bc>e.  It  was  no 
small  prejudice  to  him,  that  he  was  recommended  by  so  bad  a man.  Wilkins  had  a courage 
in  him  that  could  stand  against  a current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches  with  which  ill- 
natured  clergymen  studied  to  load  him.  Ho  said,  he  was  called  for  by  tlie  king,  without 
any  motion  of  his  own,  to  a public  station,  in  which  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all  the  good 
he  could,  without  considering  the  ill  effects  that  it  might  have  on  himself.  Tlie  king  had 
such  a command  of  himself,  that  when  his  interest  led  him  to  serve  any  end,  or  to  court  any 
sort  of  men,  he  did  it  so  dexterously,  and  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  till  men  were  well 
practised  in  him,  he  was  apt  to  impose  on  them.  He  seemed  now  to  go  into  moderation  and 
comprehension  writh  so  much  lieartin«'ss,  that  both  Bridgman  and  Wilkins  Ixdieved  he  w’as  in 
caiTU'st  in  it : though  there  was  nothing  that  the  popish  counsels  were  more  fixed  in,  than  to 
op|HJoe  all  motions  of  that  kind.  But  the  king  saw'  it  was  necessary  to  recover  the  afflic- 
tions of  his  people.  And,  since  the  church  of  England  was  now  gone  off  from  him,  upon 
lord  Clarendon's  disgrace,  he  resolved  to  shew  some  favour  to  the  sects,  both  to  soften  them, 
and  to  force  the  others  to  come  back  to  their  dependence  upon  him. 

He  began  also  to  express  his  concerns  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ; and  he  brought  abont  the 
peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  French  king  pretended,  that  by  the  law  of  Bra- 
bant, his  queen,  os  the  heir  of  the  late  king  of  Spain's  first  marriage,  though  a daughter, 
w’as  to  be  preferred  to  the  young  king  of  Spain,  tlie  heir  of  the  second  venter,  without  any 
regard  to  the  renunciation  of  any  succession  to  his  queen,  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees ; and  was  upon  that  pretension  like  to  overrun  the  Netherlands.  Temple  was  sent 
over  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  by  which  some  parts  of  Llandcrs  were  yielded 
up  to  France,  but  a barrier  was  preserved  for  the  security  of  Holland  f . Into  this  the  king 
of  Sweden,  then  a child,  w'os  engaged ; so  it  was  called  the  Triple  Alliance.  I will  say  no 
more  of  that,  since  so  particular  an  account  is  given  of  it  by  him  who  could  do  it  best. 
Temple  himstdf.  It  was  certainly  the  masterpiece  of  king  Charles's  life ; and,  if  ho  had 
stuck  to  it,  it  w'oiild  have  been  both  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  his  reign.  This  disposed 
his  people  to  forgive  all  that  was  passed,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in  him,  wdiich  was 
much  ^aken  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war. 

llie  parliament  were  upon  their  first  opening  set  on  to  destroy  lord  Clarendon.  Some  of 
his  friends  went  to  him  a few  days  before  the  parliament  met,  and  told  liim,  many  were  at 
work  to  find  out  matter  of  accusation  against  him.  Pie  best  knew,  what  could  be  brought 
against  him  with  any  truth  ; for  falsehood  was  infinite,  and  could  not  be  guessed  at.  They 
desired  he  would  trust  some  of  them  with  what  might  break  out,  since  probably  nothing 
could  lie  concealed  against  so  strict  a search.  And  the  method  in  which  liis  friends  must 
manage  for  him,  if  there  was  any  mixture  or  alloy  in  him,  was  to  be  very  different  from  that 
they  could  use,  if  ho  was  sure  that  nothing  could  be  brought  out  against  him.  The  lord 
Burlington  and  bisliop  kiorley  both  told  me,  they  talked  to  this  purpose  to  him.  Lord 


* Sir  Oriamlo  wu  a mo  of  T>r.  Bridgnao, 

Wbop  4/ Cbcaier.  Wfatlat  only  a pleader  hit  practice  wai 
wrr  eztcctive.  Mr.  Jobuton.  hit  clerk,  the  ^itor  of  hit 
“CMnevaocct,"  eart.  in  tlie  preface,  he  wat  **  the  great 
««■/«,  not  only  of  bii  fellow-tufieren,  but  of  the  whole 
atOoa.  ia  matter#  of  law ; hit  Tcry  encmiet  not  thinking 
tka  e#tatc«  aecuic  without  hit  adricc.”  At  the  Rction- 


^'i^^^^rcidcd  »t  the  tiul  of  the  repciiln.  In  • 
. * ..tvanfod  to  the  ciliuf  tuilicetbiu  of  the 


made  lord  chief  barvn  of  the  cx- 


i6e)t  tine  o€ 


advanced  to  the  chief  jutiicctbip  of  the 


common  pleat.  Hit  ditgracewill  be  mentioned  in  a future 
page.  After  that  be  lived  in  retirement.  He  wat  dead 
in  1682,  when  hit  **  Converance#**  were  publithed. 

f Sir  William  Temple  wrote  **  Menioirt**  of  this 
embatty,  but  afterwardt  dettroyed  them.  Hit  “ Meniotn  '* 
of  hit  tuboequent  embaMiea  are  preterved.— >Swift*i  Pre- 
face lo  the  Third  Port  of  the  “ Memuirt.'*  Thit  lo^t  it 
in  tome  meunre  tupplied  by  tir  William't  Letien.  To 
thetc  Burnet  tremt  to  allmle. 
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Clarendon  upon  that  told  them,  that,  if  either  in  matters  of  justice,  or  in  any  negotiation* 
abroad,  he  had  ever  received  a farthing,  he  gave  them  leave  to  disown  all  friendship  to  him. 
The  French  king  hearing  he  had  sent  for  all  the  books  of  the  Louvre  impression,  had  sent 
these  to  him,  which  he  took,  as  thinking  it  a trifle,  as  indeed  it  was  : and  this  was  the  only 
present  he  ever  had  from  any  foreign  prince.  He  had  never  taken  any  thing  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  but  that  which  his  predecessors  had  claimed  as  a riglit.  But  now  a hue  and  cry 
was  sent  out  against  him  ; and  all  persons  who  had  heard  him  say  any  thing  that  could  bear 
an  ill  construction,  were  examined.  Some  thought  they  had  matters  of  great  weight  against 
him ; and,  when  they  were  told  these  would  not  amoont  to  high  treason,  they  desired  to 
know  what  would  amount  to  it. 

When  twenty-three  articles  were  brought  into  the  house  against  him,  the  next  day  ho 
desired  his  second  son,  the  now  earl  of  Rochester,  to  acquaint  the  house,  tliat  he,  hearing 
what  articles  were  brought  against  him,  did,  in  order  to  the  dispatch  of  the  business,  desire 
that  those,  w’ho  knew  best  what  their  evidence  was,  w'oiild  single  out  any  one  of  the  articles 
that  they  thought  could  be  best  proved ; and,  if  they  could  prove  that,  he  would  submit  t<. 
the  censure  due  upon  them  all.  But  those  who  had  the  secret  of  this  in  their  hands,  and 
knew  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  rt‘Solved  to  put  tlie  matter  upon  a preliminary,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  cause  to  hang  up  the  whole  affair,  and  fix  upon  the  lords  the 
denial  of  justice.  So,  according  to  some  few  and  late  precedents,  they  sent  up  a general 
impcachinont  to  the  lords'  bar  of  high  treason,  without  any  spc-cial  matter ; and  demanded, 
that  upon  that  he  might  be  committed  to  prison.  Tliey  had  reason  to  believe  the  lords 
would  not  grant  this  ; and  therefore  they  resolved  to  insist  on  it ; and  rot^koned,  that  when 
so  much  money  was  to  be  given,  the  king  would  prevail  writh  the  lords.  Upon  this  occasion 
it  appeared,  that  the  private  animosities  of  a court  could  carry  them  to  establish  the  most 
destructive  precedent  that  could  have  been  thought  on.  For  if  this  had  passed,  then  every 
minister  upon  a general  impeachment  was  to  be  ruined,  though  no  special  matter  was  laid 
against  him.  Yet  the  king  himself  pressed  this  vehemently.  It  was  said,  the  very  sus- 
picion of  a house  of  commons,  especially  such  a one  os  this  was,  was  enough  to  blast  a man, 
and  to  have  him  secured  ; for  there  was  reason  to  think,  that  every  person  so  charged  would 
run  away,  if  at  liberty.  Lord  Clanmdon  s enemies  had  now  gone  far.  lliey  thought  they  were 
not  safe  till  his  head  was  off ; and  they  apprehended,  that,  if  he  were  once  in  prison,  it  would  be 
easy  either  to  find,  or  at  least  to  bring  witnesses  against  him.  Tins  matter  is  all  in  print ; so  I 
w'ill  go  no  farther  in  the  particulars.  The  duke  was  at  this  time  taken  with  the  small-pox;  so  he 
was  out  of  the  wiiole  debate.  The  peers  thought  that  a general  accusation  w*as  only  a clamour, 
and  that  their  dignities  signified  little  if  a clamour  was  enough  to  send  them  to  prison.  All 
the  earl  of  Clarendon's  friends  pressed  the  king  much  on  his  lx?half,  that  he  might  be  suffered 
to  go  off  gently,  and  without  censure,  since  ho  had  served  both  his  father  and  himself  so 
long,  so  faithfully,  and  with  such  success.  But  the  king  was  now  so  sharpened  against 
him,  that,  though  he  named  no  particulars,  he  expressed  a violent  and  irreconcilable  aversion 
to  liiin  ; wiiich  did  the  king  much  hurt,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  not  engag<‘d  in  the 
party.  The  affair  of  the  king's  marriage  was  the  most  talke<l  of,  as  that  wiiich  indeed  w as 
the  only  thing  that  could  in  any  sort  justify  such  a severity.  Ixird  Clarendon  did  protest, 
as  some  that  had  it  from  himself  told  me,  that  he  had  no  other  hand  in  that  matU’r,  than 
as  a councillor : and  in  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself.  After  many  dehati’S  and  con- 
ferences, and  protestations,  in  which  the  wiiole  court  went  in  visibly  to  that,  which  was 
plainly  d<*stnictive  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  ministry,  the  majority  of  the  lioiist?  stood 
firm,  and  adhered  to  their  first  resolution  against  commitment.  The  commons  were  upon 
that  like  to  carry  the  matter  far  against  the  peers,  as  denying  justice.  The  king  seeing  this, 
spoke  to  the  duke,  to  persuade  lord  Clarendon  to  go  beyond  sea,  as  the  only  expedient  that 
was  left,  to  make  up  the  breach  bt'tween  the  two  houses : and  he  let  fall  some  words  of 
kindm'ss,  in  case  he  should  comply  with  this.  Tlie  carl  of  Clarendon  was  all  obedience  and 
submission  ; and  was  charmed  with  those  tender  words,  that  the  king  had  said  of  him.  So, 
jiartly  to  serve  the  king,  and  save  liimself  and  his  family,  but  chiefly  that  he  might  not  Imj 
the  occasion  of  any  diffi  rence  between  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  had  heartily  capoiist'd  hw 
interest,  he  went  privately  beyond  sen,  and  wrote  a ietU-r  from  Calais  to  the  house  of  lords, 
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prot4«tin(r  Ills  innocGnco  in  all  the  points  objected  to  him,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  tho 
kingdom  for  fear,  or  out  of  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  only  that  he  might  not  be  tho 
unhappy  occasion  of  any  difference  between  the  two  house's,  or  of  obstructing  public  busint'ss. 
This  fmt  an  end  to  the  dispute.  But  his  enemies  called  it  a confession  of  guilt,  and  a flying 
fn>m  justice  : such  colours  will  people  give  to  the  most  innocent  actions*. 

A bill  was  brought  in,  l>anishing  him  the  king's  dominions  under  pain  of  treason  if  he  should 
return  : and  it  was  made  treason  to  com*spond  with  him,  without  leave  from  the  king.  This  act 
did  not  pass  v/ithout  much  opposition.  It  was  said,  there  was  a known  course  of  law  when  any 
n:an  fled  from  justice  ; and  it  seemed  against  the  common  course  of  justice,  to  make  all  corre- 
sponding with  him  treason,  when  he  himself  was  not  attainted  of  tn>ason  ; nor  could  it  be  just  to 
banish  him,  unless  a day  were  given  him  to  come  in  ; ami  then,  if  he  did  not  come  in,  he  might 
incur  the  punishment  upon  contempt.  The  duke,  whom  the  king  had  employed  to  prevail  with 
him  to  withdraw  himst'lf,  thought  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  press  the  matter  home  on  the 
king  ; which  he  did  so  warmly,  that  for  some  time  a coldness  between  them  was  very  visible. 
Tl)e  ]>ort  the  king  had  acted  in  this  matter  came  to  be  known ; and  was  much  censured,  as 
there  was  just  cause  for  it.  The  vehemence  that  be  shewed  in  this  whole  matUT  was 
inipiitt'd  by  many  to  very  different  caust's.  Tliose  who  knew  him  best,  but  esteemed  him 
least,  said  to  me  on  this  occasion,  that  all  the  indignation  that  appeared  in  him  on  this  head, 
was  founded  on  no  reason  at  all ; but  was  an  effect  of  that  cosiness,  or  rather  laziness  of 
nature,  that  nimle  him  comply  with  every  person  that  had  the  greatest  credit  with  him. 
The  mistress  f,  and  the  whole  bedchamber,  were  perpetually  railing  at  him.  This,  by  a 84jrt 
of  infi'ction,  possessed  the  king,  who^  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  much  thinking, 
did  comir.only  go  into  any  thing  that  was  at  the  presi'nt  time  the  easiest,  without  consider- 
inc  what  might  at  any  other  time  follow  on  it.  Thus  the  lord  Clarendon  fell  under  tho 
c*>inmon  fate  of  great  ministers,  whose  emplojTnent  exposes  them  to  envy,  and  draws  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  all  who  ore  disappointed  in  their  pretensions.  Their  friends  do 
generally  shew,  that  they  are  only  the  friends  of  their  fortunes ; and  U}K)n  tho  change  of 
favour  they  not  only  forsake  thcni  in  their  extremity,  hut  that  they  may  secure  to  themselves 
the  protection  of  a new  favourite,  they  w’ill  labour  to  redeem  all  that  is  passed,  by  turning 
as  violently  against  them,  os  they  formerly  fawned  abjectly  upon  them : and  princes  arc  so 
little  sensible  of  merit  or  great  services,  that  they  sacrifice  their  best  servants,  not  only  when 
their  afftirs  seem  to  require  it,  but  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a mistress,  or  the  passion  of  a 
rising  favourite. 

I will  end  this  relation  of  lord  Clarendon's  fall  with  an  account  of  his  two  sons.  Tho 
eldest,  now  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  is  a man  naturally  sincere ; he  is  a friendly  and  good- 
natured  man.  Ho  keeps  an  exact  journal  of  all  that  pnsst's,  and  is  punctual  to  tediousness  in 
all  that  he  relates  J.  He  was  very  early  engaged  in  great  secrets  ; for  his  father,  apprehend- 
ing of  what  fatal  consequence  it  would  have  been  to  the  king's  affairs,  if  his  corrcspondenco 


♦ It  ii  bcvoticl  contruliction  that  the  retirement  of 
Clarrmlon  into  exile  not  the  auggeatiun  of  hia  own 
fnra,  aud  waa  in  direct  oppoailioo  to  hia  own  wiilica. 
T>ic  tiotivc  that  induced  hia  rolnntary  wilhdraw-al  waa  a 
dc«ire  to  acquicacc  in  the  repeatedly  and  urpiullj-  cxprcaaed 
detire  of  the  king  ; and  to  terminate  the  colliaion  that 
bul  taken  place  between  the  two  houaes  of  parliament. 
M.  Rarigny,  the  French  ambaaudor,  the  biahop  of  Hrrc- 
f«rd,  and  the  duke  of  York,  aucceaaivcly  urged  upon  him 
the  kiog’a  with  ; and  though  hia  majeaty  would  not  grant 
him  a |A«a,  yet  he  pledged  liia  word  that  hii  paaaago 
aUuld  be  uniotemiptcJ.  The  diaputo  between  the  liouaoa 
«f  lorthandcotiiiuona  aroaefrom  thcfiiat  refuaing  to  order 
Oarrrrffoo  into  cuitody  until  aomo  apcdfic  chajgca  were 
cxlnbiiedagainathiai.  The  pecra peraiated  in  thia  rcfuaal, 
wU-h  to  argircd  the  king,  that  ho  cnioruincd  a propo- 
siM  fcr  M-nding  a file  toldjcra  to  hia  houac,  ami  con- 
(hence  to  tl.c  Tower.  The  licnterrant  of  thi. 


not  l'm>  «itli  more  cKUIty  linn 

IcM  Ollic.  pritoacn.’’  The  lul  iuc«^c  lo  Cburnd.ii 


a^iviacrl  <>f  the  carl'i  prulublc  aniral.auJ 


recommending  him  to  withdraw  coming  to  him  from  the 
king,  and  auiing  that  it  waa  aWuliitvIy  ncccaaary  for 
him  apcedily  to  be  gone,”  he  reaolved  to  act  off  that 
eight.  Thia  wai  Saturday,  the  2‘Jth  of  November,  ICO'7, 
and  he  proreeded  in  a co«u:h  with  two  aervanu,  acconi- 
pan'cd  by  hia  two  ions  and  aome  fricada  on  horacback.  to 
Krtth.  Here  ho  embarked,  but  from  contrary  winda  did 
not  land  atCalaia  until  after  a Upae  of  three  days.  From 
tliia  place  he  wrote  a defence  to  the  houac  of  lorda,  which 
lo  chagrined  hia  coemica,  lliat  it  waa  ordcml  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman !— Continuation  of  Clarcndon’a  lafc, 
4‘jO — 459,  ful.  His  son,  laiwreiice  Hyde,  carl  of  RckIics. 
ter,  has  left  an  excellent  and  most  interesting  pn^icr,  lela- 
tivc  lo  hit  failicr’s  boniahment,  and  tuboequent  conduct, 
too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  note.  See  it  in  the  Claivn- 
don  Papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Singer,  i.  64o,  dec. 

f Tl»c  duchcas  of  Cleveland. 

t Tliit  with  his  Letters,  dec.  iniiilcd  " Cotrispondccco 
of  tlio  Karls  of  Clarendon  aid  Rochester,'*  hat  beca 
published,  edited  by  Mr.  Singer. 
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liad  been  discoveml  by  unfaitliful  secretaries,  engaged  him  when  very  young  to  write  all  his 
letters  to  England  in  cypher,  so  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day  ^Titing  in  cypher,  or 
dccyphcring,  and  was  so  discreet,  os  well  as  faithful,  that  nothing  was  ever  discovered  br 
him.  He  continued  to  bo  still  the  person  whom  his  father  trusted  most,  and  was  the  most 
beloved  of  all  the  family;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging,  though  sometimes  peevish.  Ilia 
judgment  was  not  to  be  mnch  depended  on ; for  he  was  much  carried  away  by  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  false  notions.  He  was  much  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  was  her  chamberiain  long. 
His  father’s  being  so  violently  prosecuted  on  the  account  of  her  marriage,  made  that  she 
thought  herself  bound  to  protect  him  iu  a particular  manner.  He  was  so  provoked  at  the  ill 
usage  his  father  met  with,  that  he  struck  in  violently  with  the  party  that  opj>osed  the  court ; 
and  the  king  spoke  always  of  him  with  great  sharpness,  and  much  scorn  *.  His  brother, 
now  earl  of  Rochester,  is  a man  of  far  greater  parts.  He  has  a very  good  pen,  but  sjHaks 
not  gracefully.  He  was  thought  the  smoothest  man  in  the  court;  and  during  all  the  dispute 
concerning  his  father,  he  made  his  court  so  dexterously,  that  no  resentinents  ever  appeared 
on  that  head.  When  he  came  into  business,  and  rose  to  high  posts,  he  grew  violent ; but 
was  thought  an  incorrupt  man.  He  has  liigh  notions  of  government,  and  thinks  it  must  bo 
maintained  with  great  severity.  He  delivers  up  his  own  notions  to  his  party,  tliat  he  may 
lead  them.  Ho  passes  for  a sincere  man,  and  seems  to  have  too  much  heat  to  be  false  f. 
Morley  was  long  dean  of  the  chapel ; but  he  stuck  so  to  the  lord  Clarendon,  that  he  was  sent 
into  his  diocese;  and  Crofts,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  made  dean  in  his  room.  Crofts  was 
a warm  devout  man,  but  of  no  discretion  in  his  conduct ; so  he  lost  ground  quickly.  lie 
used  much  freedom  with  the  king,  but  it  was  in  the  WTong  place,  not  in  private,  but  in  the 
pulpit  |. 


* Henry  Hyde,  lord  Comburj,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
chancellor,  earl  of  Clarendon,  wu  the  eldeat  ton  of  that 
(rrrmt  atatosniau.  He  was  born  in  1638.  After  the 
Kestomtion  he  was  created  a knight  of  the  bath,  master 
of  arts  at  Oxford,  and  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 
Though  disgraced  by  James,  the  university  of  Oxford 
made  him  its  high  steward.  His  subsequent  promotions 
and  misfortunes  will  be  mentioned  m other  pages.  He 
died  in  1709.— .Memoirs  of  Illustrious  Persons  who  died 
in  1711,  116-123;  Collins's  Peerage;  Walpole's  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors;  Wood's  Fasti.  Burnet’s  estiiuste 
of  his  mental  abilities  is  too  low.  His  letters,  hts  **  His. 
tory  of  the  Irish  Kebellion.’*  and  his  " Account  of  the 
Tombs  in  Winchester  Cathedral,"  shew  him  to  have  bad 
a correct  judgment,  and  a cultivated  mind.  A man  who 
eould  auffcr  neglect  .and  oppression  as  he  did  without 
flinching  from  the  sentiments  and  conduct  that  attracted 
the  punishment,  could  not  have  been  ao  unwertby,  or 
inferior  rhatactcr. 

^ I.jtwrcnc«  Hyde,  carl  of  Rochester,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  In  1661,  he  made  his 
debut  in  public  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Oxford 
university.  Soon  after  he  proceeded,  wiib  lord  Crofts  and 
sir  Charies  Berkeley,  to  the  court  of  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  congratulating  the  French  king  upon  the  l»rth  of 
the  dauphin.  When  be  returned  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  master  of  the  robes  to  (he  king,  having  previously 
held  ao  official  appointment  about  the  duke  of  York. 
When  the  house  of  commons  impeached  his  father, 
Mr.  Hyde  defended  him  with  a firmncM,  filial  feeling, 
and  dignity,  that  must  have  raised  him  in  the  estimation 
of  every  worthy  mind.  In  1676,  he  wu  sent  as  ambas- 
ledor-extrwordinflfy  to  the  king  of  Poland.  His  **  I^aiy'," 
during  the  embassages,  has  lately  been  edited  by  Mr.  Sin* 
ger,  among  others,  of  the  Clarendon  Papers.  His  subse* 
quent  rmploymenis  will  be  mentioned  in  future  pages. 
He  died  in  May,  1711.  With  his  brother,  lord  Clarendon, 
he  etiited  his  father’s  **  History  of  the  Rebellion.”  The 
dedication  in  the  second  volume  to  the  queen,  was  written 
by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  has  always  been  ocknow. 
ledgeJ  as  a masterly  production.— Memoirs  of  Pvrtona 


wlio  died  in  1711,  124-168.— Wood’s  Fasti  Oxon.  131. 
Buniei’s  character  of  Rochester  seems  to  be  coincident 
with  that  of  other  conirmpomrieo.  Macksr  and  lord 
Dartmouth  agree  in  acknowledging  bh  abilities,  os  well 
as  the  fsdlity  with  which  his  anger  could  be  excited. 
^ I never  knew,”  says  the  latter,  " a man  that  was  m soon 
put  in  a passion,  that  was  so  long  before  be  could  bring 
himself  out  of  it.  in  which  he  would  say  things  that  were 
never  forgot  by  any  body  but  bimself.  He  therefore  liod 
always  more  enemies  than  be  thought,  though  he  bad  as 
many  professedly  so,  os  any  man  of  his  time.”— Oxford 
ed.  of  this  work. 

X Dr.  Herbert  Croft  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
upright,  conscientious  men  of  his  time.  He  wss  indurrd 
by  the  example  of  his  father,  and  the  persuasions  of  the 
Douay  priests,  to  conform  to  the  papal  church,  but  upon 
bis  return  to  England  and  confi^ng  sritb  Dr.  Morton, 
bishop  of  Durham,  he  srsa  convinced  of  the  greater  con- 
fonnity  with  the  scriptures  of  the  creed  of  the  English 
church,  and  returned  among  her  members.  This  aos  not 
suggested  by  interest,  for  in  the  preamble  of  his  will,  he 
makes  this  dying  profession  " I do  in  all  humble 
manner  most  heartily  thank  God,  that  ho  hath  hern 
most  graciously  pleased,  by  the  light  of  bis  most  holy 
gospel,  to  recall  me  from  the  darkness  of  popish  errors 
and  gross  superstitions,  into  which  I wss  se«hiced  in  my 
younger  days,  and  to  settle  me  in  the  true  ancient  mho- 
lie  and  apostolic  faith  professed  by  our  church  of  Kiiglsiul,” 
dtc.  His  disinterestedness  is  further  shewn  by  his  steady 
nfutal  of  all  better  preferment  than  the  bishopric  of  Here- 
ford, then  not  worth  more  than  800/.  per  annum.  Con- 
scientious scruples  induced  him  to  wish  even  to  resign 
this.  Hit  government  of  his  dioresv  was  admirublr.  Hit 
loyalty  sras  proved  by  his  suffering  with  unsueciimbing 
fortitude  during  the  interregnuni : bis  moderation  and 
Cbristian  charity  by  bis  writings.  In  which  be  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  reunito  the  dissenters  srith  our  citurch, 
by  shrsring  (be  impropriety  of  differing  about  non-essen- 
tials, and  at  the  same  time  deprecating  all  persecution. 
Thus  favouring  toleration,  be  yet  opposed  most  strvnumisly 
the  declaration  issued  by  James  the  Second,  ahicb,  he 
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The  hing  was  highly  offended  at  the  behaviour  of  most  of  the  bishops ; and  he  took  occa* 
sion  to  Tent  it  at  the  councibboard.  Upon  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  some  disorders, 
and  of  some  conventicles,  ho  said,  the  clergy  were  chieffy  to  blame  for  these  disorders ; for  if 
they  had  lived  well,  and  had  gone  about  their  parishes,  and  taken  pains  to  convince  the 
nonconformists,  the  nation  might  have  been  by  that  time  well  settled  ; but  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a good  table.  This  I read  in  a letter  that 
sir  Robert  Murray  wrote  down  to  Scotland : and  it  agrees  with  a conversation,  that  the  king 
was  pleased  to  have  with  myself  once,  when  I was  alone  with  him  in  his  closet.  While  wo 
were  talking  of  tlie  ill  state  the  church  was  in,  I was  struck  to  hear  a prince  of  his  course 
of  life  so  much  disgusted  at  the  ambition,  covotousness,  and  the  scandals  of  the  clergy.  He 
said,  if  the  clergy  had  done  their  part,  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  to  run  down  the  noncon* 
forroistB : but,  he  added,  they  will  do  nothing,  and  will  have  me  do  every  thing  : and  most 
of  them  do  worse  than  if  they  did  nothing.  He  told  me,  he  had  a chaplain,  that  w'as  a very 
honest  man,  but  a very  great  blockhead,  to  whom  he  had  given  a living  in  Suffolk,  that 
was  full  of  that  sort  of  people  : he  had  gone  about  among  them  from  house  to  house,  though 
he  could  not  imagine  wliat  he  could  say  to  thorn  ; for,  he  said,  he  was  a very  silly  fellow ; 
but  that,  he  believed,  his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsenso,  for  ho  had  brought  them  all  to 
churcli : and,  in  reward  of  his  diligence,  he  had  given  him  a bishopric  in  Ireland. 

Bridgman  and  Wilkins  set  on  foot  a treaty,  for  a comprehension  of  such  of  the  dissenters 
as  could  be  brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  a toleration  of  the  rest.  Hale,  then 
chief  justice,  concurred  with  them  in  the  design.  Tillotson,  Stillingffeet,  and  Burton  joined 
also  in  it.  Bates,  Manton,  and  Baxter  were  called  for  on  the  side  of  the  presbyterians  *. 
And  a project  was  prepared,  consisting  chieffy  of  those  things  that  the  king  had  promised 
by  his  declaration  in  the  year  1600.  Only  in  the  point  of  re-ordination  this  temper  was 
proposed,  that  those  who  had  presbyterian  ordination  should  be  received  to  serve  in  the 
church  by  an  imposition  of  bands,  accompanied  with  words  which  imported,  that  the  person 
so  ordained  was  received  to  serve  as  a minister  in  the  church  of  England.  This  treaty 
became  a common  subject  of  discourse.  All  lord  Clarendons  friends  cried  out,  that  the 
church  was  nndermined  and  betrayed : it  was  said,  the  cause  of  the  church  was  given  up,  if 
we  yielded  any  of  those  points,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  disputing : if  the  sec- 
taries were  humble  and  modest,  and  would  tell  what  would  satisfy  them,  there  might  be 
some  colour  for  granting  some  concessions ; but  it  was  unworthy  of  the  church  to  go  and 
court,  or  treat  with  enemies,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  think,  that  after  we  had  departed 
from  our  grounds,  which  was  to  confess  we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  that  we  should  gain 
much  by  it,  unless  it  was  to  bring  scorn  and  contempt  on  ourselves.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it 
was  said,  the  nonconformists  could  not  legally  meet  together,  to  offt^r  any  schemes  in  the 
name  of  their  party : it  was  well  enough  known,  what  tliey  had  always  excepted  to,  and 


obMTTcd,  enrcrtlj  ahDcd  4t  the  promotioD  of  tlie  ptpal 
rcli^n.  He  resij^ned  b;i  royt)  ebapUiaev,  »nd  retired 
from  coQTt  diafiutcd  with  itt  irrecUimablc  immormltty. 
He  died  la  bU  dioccie  in  tbe  1691.— Wood's  Athene 

Oxon. ; Bio^phia  Brit,  by  Kippia.  It  ia  curioiu  tliat 
Dr.  Burnet  should  hare  written  an  antagonist  pamphlet 
to  one  hj  Dr.  Croft,  in  whkh  tbe  latter  advocated  tolcra. 
tion  and  eamprebenaion  of  tbe  pretbyteriatM  by  our  church. 
Nm  baring  aeen  the  pampklota,  I eannot  decido  upon  what 
poiata  they  differ.  W'e  aee,  in  the  text,  Burnet  thought 
the  other  wanted  **  diacretion." 

* William  Batea  waa  one  of  tbe  moat  emioeot  and 
mm  excellent  of  tbe  nooconforaiat  divinca.  At  the 
ti««  of  tbe  Reatoratioo,  when  Charlea  the  Second  bi-po. 
critKally  courted  the  aaaUtance  of  all  aecu,  be  waa  made 
aac  ef  the  royal  cbaplaina.  It  U aaid  by  Calamy,  that  if 
Bctra  would  ^re  conformed  to  tbe  eatabliabed  church,  bo 
nyfaf  bare  been  mlaed  to  any  biahoprie  of  the  kingdom. 
1/ be  bad.  it  would  not  bare  exceeded  bia  menu.  Arch, 
bibep  TilJotcon,  lord  kewper  Bridgman,  lord  chancellor 
f5u  aod  manj  o»ber  dUUnguiabed  pefrona,  were  among 
b pmoial  friend.-  WillUm  die  Third  ..teemed  him 


much,  and  queen  Mary  wu  in  tbeconataat  habit  of  read, 
iug  bia  works.  I.ord  Keeper  Bridgman  having  declared 
from  the  bench  that  in  the  cMlh  preacribed  by  **  the  Five. 
Mile  Act,**  the  worda  “ endeavour  to  change  the  govern* 
ment  in  eburefa,**  meant  only  " unlawful  endeavour," 
Dr.  Bate*  and  about  twenty  other  presbyterian  divioea 
took  tbe  oath,  though  Mr.  Baxter  was  not  satisfied  by 
his  reaaona  for  doing  so.  lie  died  in  1699,  aged  seventy* 
four— CaUmy'a  Account  of  Ejected  Ministers;  Howe's 
Funeral  Sermon  fur  Dr.  Bates;  Biog,  liriiaoniea. 

Thomas  Manton,  another  leading  divine  among  the 
presbyterians,  like  tbo  preceding  clergyman,  waa  at  the 
ftestontion  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplaint,  and  doctor 
of  diviuity  by  royal  mandamus,  though  he  had  previously 
held  tbe  same  ofl^  in  tbe  household  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
lie  wu  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  might, 
if  he  would  have  conformed,  have  had  the  deanery  of 
Rochester.  By  the  Bartholomew  Act  be  lest  bis  prefer- 
meiit,  and  suffered  imprisonment  for  presrhini  elvewbere. 
Ho  died  in  1677,  ag«d  fifty. seven.  Dr.  Bates  preavl»«d 
bis  funeral  aennoo.  See  thh,  and  bis  **  Life,"  by 
Dr.  Uairis;  also  Wood's  Atheom  Oxon.  600,  fob 
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what  would  probably  bring  over  most  of  the  pivsbytorians ; such  a yielding  in  some  lesser 
matters  would  be  no  reproach,  but  an  honour  to  the  church ; that,  how  much  soever  sho 
might  be  superior,  both  in  point  of  argument  and  of  power,  she  would  yet  of  her  own  accord, 
and  for  peace  sake,  yield  a great  deal  in  matters  indifferent : the  apostles  complying  with 
many  of  the  observances  of  the  Jews,  and  the  offers  that  the  church  of  Africa  made  to  the 
Donatists  were  much  insisted  on : the  fears  of  popery,  and  the  progress  that  atheism  v%*aa 
making,  did  alarm  good  and  wise  men:  and  they  thought,  every  thing  that  could  be  dono 
without  sin,  ought  to  be  done  towards  the  healing  our  divisions.  Many  books  were  upon 
that  account  written,  to  expose  the  presb3rterians,  as  men  of  false  notions  in  religion,  which 
led  to  antinomianism,  and  which  would  soon  carry  them  into  a dissolution  of  morals,  under 
a pretence  of  being  justified  by  faith  only,  without  works.  The  three  volumes  of  the 
Friendly  Debate,  tliough  written  by  a very  good  man,  and  with  a good  intent,  had  an  ill 
effect  in  sharpening  people's  spirits  too  much  against  them.  But  the  most  virulent  of  all 
that  wrote  against  the  sects  was  Parker,  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Oxford  by  king  James; 
who  was  full  of  satirical  vivacity,  and  was  considerably  learned;  but  was  a man  of  no 
judgment,  and  of  as  little  virtue,  and  as  to  religion,  rather  impious.  After  he  had  for  some 
years  entertained  the  nation  with  several  virulent  books,  vrritton  with  much  life,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  liveliest  droll  of  the  age,  who  wrote  in  a burlesque  strain,  but  with  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  entertaining  a conduct,  that,  from  the  king  down  to  tlie  tradesman,  his  books 
were  read  with  great  pleasure.  Tliat  not  only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole  party  : for 
the  author  of  the  **  Rehearsal  Transprosed"  had  all  the  men  of  wit  (or,  as  the  French  phrase 
it,  all  the  laughers)  on  his  side  *.  But  what  advantages  soever  the  men  of  comprehensiou 
might  liave  in  any  other  respect,  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  was  so  possessi^d 
against  them,  that  when  it  was  known  in  a succeeding  session,  that  a bill  was  ready  to  bo 
offered  to  the  house  for  that  end,  a very  extraordinary  vote  passed,  that  no  bill  to  that 
pur|>oso  should  l)e  rt‘ceived. 

An  act  passed  in  titis  session  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London,  which  gave  lord  chief 
justice  Hale  a great  reputation;  for  it  w'as  drawn  with  so  true  a judgment,  and  so  great 
foresight,  that  the  whole  city  was  raised  out  of  its  ashes,  without  any  suits  of  law;  which, 
if  that  hill  had  not  prevented  them,  would  have  brought  a second  charge  on  the  city,  not 
much  less  than  the  Are  itself  had  been.  And  upon  that,  to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe, 
London  was  in  four  years*  time  rebuilt,  with  so  much  beauty  and  niagnifici’nce,  that  wu  who 
saw  it  ill  botli  states,  before  and  after  the  Arc,  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  wondering  where 
the  wealth  could  be  found,  to  bear  so  vast  a loss  os  was  made  by  the  Are,  and  so  prodigious 
an  expense  as  was  laid  out  in  the  rebuilding  it.  This  did  demonstrate  that  the  intrinsic 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  very  high,  when  it  could  answer  such  a dead  charge. 

I return  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  Lord  Clarendon’s  encmit'S  thought  they  were  not 
safe,  ns  long  as  the  duke  had  so  much  credit  with  the  king,  and  the  duchess  had  so  much 
power  over  him  : so  they  fell  on  propositions  of  a strange  nature  to  ruin  them.  The  duke 
of  Buckingbam  pressed  the  king  to  own  a marriage  w'itli  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  mother  ; 
and  he  undertook  to  get  witnesses  to  attest  it.  The  duke  of  Y'ork  told  me,  in  general,  that 
there  was  much  talk  alnjut  it,  but  be  did  not  descend  to  particulars.  The  earl  of  Carlisle 
offered  to  begin  the  matter  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  king  would  not  consent  to  this  : yet 
be  put  it  by  in  such  a manner,  as  made  them  all  conclude,  he  wished  it  might  be  done,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  about.  Tlicsc  discourses  were  all  carried  to  the  duke  of 
l^foninouth,  and  got  fatally  into  his  head.  AVhen  the  duke  talked  of  this  matter  to  me 
in  the  year  seventy-thret*,  1 asked  him  if  he  thought  that  the  king  hod  still  the  same  iiieliiia* 
tions  ? He  said  he  believed  not : he  thought  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  not  spirit  enough 


* Dr.  Somucl  Paikrr  was  a despicable  Dion.  Hit 
talents  only  afTord  a nitwf,  an«l  thci'cforc  cause  for  rr^rret. 
Out  tfi'tiiiii  and  iiittyrity  arc  not  iiiscpnraUc.  It  less  his 

**  Discourse  of  h^closiastical  Polity  **  tiint  called  forth 
Aiidn'W  MarvcU'i  aittire  iiicntioiicd  in  tl»c  text.  His 
acceptanre  of  tite  presidency  of  Magdalen  College  from 
king  Jiitiics  the  Second,  and  still  uiurc  his  Defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstanti.'ilion  and  luiHt.wurship,  shewed 


that  he  would  not  let  probity  or  conscience  be  in  the  way  of 
worldly  prcfeniicnt.  He  was  a presbytenan  at  first,  iticn 
a member  of  the  csUblisfied  church,  and,  finally,  puptshly 
inclined.  He  was  only  forty-seven  when  ho  died,  io 
lGB7._Wood's  Atljcnir  Oxon. ; Nkhol’s  Life  of  li»w. 
yer.  Dr.  Parker’s  **  History  of  his  own  Times,**  rdiied 
by  his  son,  contains  some  interesting  parikul^rs  of  iliis 
licriod. 
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to  think  of  it : and  he  commended  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  so  highly  as  to  say  to  me, 
that  the  hopes  of  a crown  could  not  work  on  her  to  do  an  unjust  thing.  I thought  he  gave 
that  matter  too  much  countenance  by  calling  the  duke  of  Monmouth  nephew : but  he  said 
it  pleased  the  king.  When  the  party  saw  they  could  make  nothing  of  the  business  of  the  duko 
of  Monmouth,  they  tried  next  by  what  methods  they  could  get  rid  of  the  queen  ; that  so 
the  king  might  marry  another  wife : for  the  king  had  children  by  so  many  different  crea- 
turf'S,  that  they  hoped  for  issue,  if  he  had  a wife  capable  of  any.  Some  tliought,  the  queen 
and  he  were  not  legally  married : but  the  avowing  a marriage,  and  tlic  living  many  years  in 
that  state,  did  certainly  supply  any  defect  in  point  of  form.  Otliers  pretended,  she  was 
barren  from  a natural  cause,  and  that  seemed  equivalent  to  impotence  in  men.  But  the  king 
often  said,  he  was  sure  she  had  once  miscarried.  This,  though  not  overthrown  by  such  an 
evidence,  could  never  be  proved  ; unless  the  having  no  children  was  to  be  concluded  a bar- 
renness : and  the  dissolving  a marriage  on  such  an  account  could  neither  l>c  justified  in  law 
or  conscience.  Other  stories  were  given  out  of  the  queen's  person,  which  were  false  ; for  I 
saw  in  a letter  under  the  king’s  own  hand  that  the  marriage  was  consuminaU'd.  Others 
talked  of  polygamy : and  officious  persons  were  ready  to  thrust  themselves  into  any  tiling, 
that  could  contribute  to  their  advancement.  Lord  I^uderdale  and  sir  Roliert  Murray  asked 
my  opinion  of  these  things.  I said,  I knew  speculative  people  could  say  a groat  deal,  in 
the  way  of  argument  for  polygamy,  and  divorce : yet  these  things  were  so  decried,  that  they 
were  rejected  by  all  Christian  societies : so  that  all  such  propositions  would  throw  us  into 
great  convulsions ; and  entail  war  upon  us,  if  any  issue  came  from  a marriage  so  grounded*. 

An  accident  hap]>cned  at  that  time,  that  made  the  discoursing  of  those  matters  the  common 
subject  of  conversation.  The  lord  Roos,  afterwards  carl  of  Rutland,  brought  proofs  of  adul- 
tery againsi.  his  wife ; and  obtained  a sentence  of  divorce  in  the  spiritual  court : which 
amounting  only  to  a separation  from  bed  and  board,  he  moved  for  a bill  dissolving  the  bond, 
and  enabling  him  to  marry  another  wife.  The  duke  and  all  his  party  a})prehcnded  the  con- 
sequences of  a parliamentary  divorce  : so  they  opposed  this  with  great  heat : and  almost  all 
the  bishops  were  of  that  side : only  Cosin  f and  Wilkins,  tBe  bishops  of  Durham  and 
Chester,  were  for  it.  And  the  king  was  as  earnest  in  the  setting  it  on,  as  the  duke  was  in 
opposing  it.  The  zeal  which  the  two  brothers  expresse'd  on  that  occasion  made  all  people 
conclude,  that  they  had  a particular  concern  in  the  matter.  The  bill  passed : and  upon  that 
precedent  some  moved  the  king,  that  he  would  order  a bill  to  be  brought  in  to  divorce  him 
from  the  queen.  This  w'cnt  so  far,  that  a day  was  agreed  on  for  making  the  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  as  Mr.  May,  of  the  privy  purse,  told  me  ; (who  had  the  greatest  and 
longest  share  in  the  king's  se'cret  confidence  of  any  man  in  that  time ; for  it  was  never  broken 
off,  though  often  shaken,  he  being  in  his  notions  against  every  thing  that  the  king  was  for, 


* One  of  the  tnont  disreputable  of  our  author’s  acts  it 
connected  with  this  subject.  He  confesses  in  the  text 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  king's  marriage  could  not  be 
jns(i6ed  either  in  law  or  conscience  ; yet  of  a project  to 
permit  his  niajesty  to  have  more  tlian  one  wife  he  S|mke 
with  leas  reprehension.  Of  this  last  opinion  I am  willing 
to  admit  that  he  might  plead  much  in  extcnualion  : God's 
favoured  people — David,  the  man  “ after  Goil’s  heart” — 
were  polygamists  ; and  as  marriage  is  certainly  only  a civil 
cortracU  Burnet  puts  a plurality  of  wives  upon  the  jnst 
fcoting  when  he  quotes  the  strongest  argument  against  it 
by  observing  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  laws,  and  it  is  rejected 
by  all  Christian  societies.  Notwithstanding  the  opinions 
thus  expressed  it  appears  to  be  too  true,  that  Burnet 
Wrote  two  treatises,  one  maintaining  that  a divorce  is 
juauhaUc  if  a wife  proves  to  be  unfruitful,  and  the  other 
coocliiding  with  these  words,  “ I see  nothing  s<i  strong 
aguBit  ptdvgamr  as  to  balance  the  great  and  visible  immi- 
acai  hazards  that  hang  over  so  many  thousands,  if  it  be 
act  allowed.*’  These  papers  appear  to  have  been  written 
St  the  suggestion  of  the  carl  of  Lauderdale,  and  were  copied 
by  tbe  archbishop  of  Gl.isgowin  the  year  1680.  Mr. 
lii|gDDS  tars  ho  nw  the  originals  in  the  possession  of 

Ike  boneurable  Arciiibald  Campbell Bevil  Higgons* 

Annark*  ou  Bishop  Burnet,  158,  &c.  No  deCsnco  can 


be  urged  for  Burnet  but  that  he  ronscnied  to  write 
against  his  conscience,  because  ho  thought  the  birth  of 
legal  offspring  to  the  king  was  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  England.  Yet  Burnet's  knowledge  of  history,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  precepts  of  Christiuiiity,  ought  to  have 
taught  him  that  no  action  is  cx|>c<licnt  that  is  not  good. 

f Dr.  John  Cosiu  deserves  to  be  noticed  os  one  of  the 
most  upright,  learned,  and  munificent  prelates  that  ever 
added  dignity  to  the  English  church.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
but  justice  to  remark  that  ho  was  a lover  of  things  cs  they 
are— ho  opposed  the  petition  of  the  county  of  Durham 
for  pennistion  to  return  members  of  priiament,  because 
it  was  not  in  accunlance  with  the  privileges  of  his  bishop, 
ric!  If  he  was  somewhat  too  superstitious,  the  failing 
showed  itself  in  the  amiable  form  of  having  a profound 
reverence  for  everything  connected  with  the  worship  of 
God.  During  the  twelve  years  he  presided  over  the  sec  of 
Durliam  ho  spnt  nearly  3U,000/.  in  public  and  private 
benefactions.  He  died  in  January  167‘J,  aged  rather 
more  than  seventy-seven  — Hiiteliinsun’s  History  of 
Durham  ; Smith's  V’ita  Joarnis  Cosini ; Basire's  Funeral 
Sermon  on  Bisliop  Cosin.  Cosin  suffered  much  from  the 
persecution  of  the  prliaiiient  during  the  interregnum.  Ho 
contiaued  aa  exile  in  France  until  the  rcstoiation. 
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both  France,  popery,  and  arbitrary  i^overnment ; but  a particular  synipatliy  of  temper,  and 
his  serving  the  king  in  his  vices,  created  a confidence  much  envied,  and  often  attempted  to 
be  broken,  but  never  with  any  success  beyond  a short  coldness :)  but  he  added,  when  he  told 
me  of  this  design,  that  three  days  before  the  motion  was  to  bo  made,  tho  king  called  for  him, 
and  told  him,  that  matter  must  be  let  alone,  for  it  would  not  do.  Tliis  disturbed  him  much  : 
for  he  had  engaged  himself  far  in  laying  the  thing,  and  in  managing  those  who  were  to 
undertake  the  debate. 

At  this  time  the  court  fell  into  mnch  extravagance  in  masquerading : both  king  and  queen, 
and  all  the  court,  went  about  masked,  and  canie  into  houses  unknown,  and  danced  there  with 
a great  deal  of  wild  frolic.  In  all  this  people  were  so  disguised,  that,  without  being  in  tlie 
secret,  none  could  distinguish  them.  They  were  carried  about  in  hackney  chairs.  Once  the 
queen’s  chairmen,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  went  from  her ; so  she  was  alone,  and  was 
much  disturbed,  and  came  to  Whitehall  in  a hackney  coach  : some  say  it  was  in  a cart.  Tlie 
duke  of  Buckingham  proposed  to  the  king,  that  he  would  give  him  leave  to  steal  her  away, 
and  send  her  to  a plantation,  where  she  shonld  be  well  and  carefully  looked  to,  but  never 
heard  of  any  more  ; so  it  should  be  given  out,  that  slic  had  deserted ; and  upon  that  it  would 
fall  in  with  some  principles  to  carry  an  act  for  a divorce,  grounded  upon  the  pretence  of  a 
wilful  desertion.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  mo,  that  the  king  himself  rejected  this  with  horror. 
He  said,  it  was  a wicked  thing  to  make  a ]X)or  lady  miserable,  only  because  she  was  his  wife, 
and  had  no  children  by  him,  which  was  no  fault  of  hers.  Tlie  hints  of  this  broke  out : for 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  could  conceal  nothing.  And  upon  that  the  earl  of  31anchcster, 
then  lord  chamberlain,  told  the  queen,  it  was  neither  decent  nor  safe  for  her  to  go  about  in 
such  a manner  as  she  had  dune  of  late  : so  she  gave  it  over.  But  at  last  all  these  schemes 
settled  in  a proposition,  into  which  the  king  wont ; which  was  to  deal  with  the  queen’s  con- 
fessor, that  he  might  persuade  her  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  turn  religious:  upon  which  the 
parliament  would  liave  been  easily  prevailed  on  to  pass  a divorce.  'Tliis  came  to  be  known  : 
but  what  steps  were  made  in  it  were  never  known.  It  was  believed,  that  upon  this  tho 
duchess  of  York  sent  an  cx{frcss  to  Rome  with  the  notice  of  her  conversion  ; and  that  orders 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  all  about  the  qeeen  to  persuade  her  against  such  a proposition,  if  any 
should  suggest  it  to  her.  She  herself  had  no  mind  to  he  a mm : and  the  duchess  was  afraid 
of  seeing  another  queen  : and  the  mistress,  at  that  time  created  duchess  of  Cleveland,  knew 
that  she  must  be  the  first  sacrifice  to  a beloved  queen : and  she  reconciled  herself  upon  this 
to  the  duchess  of  York.  'The  duke  of  Buckingham  upon  that  broke  with  her,  and  studied 
to  take  the  king  from  her  by  new  amours ; and  because  he  thought  a gaiety  of  humour 
woiild  take  much  with  the  king,  he  engaged  him  to  entertain  two  players  one  after  another, 
Davies  and  Gwyn  *.  The  first  did  not  keep  her  hold  long  : but  Gwyn,  the  most  indiscreet 
and  most  wild  creature  that  ever  w'as  in  a court,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  king's  life  in 
great  favour,  and  was  maintained  at  a vast  expense.  'I’lie  duke  of  Buckingham  told  me, 
that  when  she  was  first  brought  to  the  king,  she  asked  only  .'iOO/.  a year;  and  the  king 
refused  it.  But  when  he  told  mo  this,  about  four  years  after,  he  said,  she  had  got  of  the 
king  above  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Slic  acted  all  persons  in  so  lively  a manner,  and  was 
sucli  a constant  diversion  to  the  king,  that  even  a new  mistress  could  not  drive  her  away. 
But,  after  all,  he  never  treated  her  with  the  decencies  of  a mistress.  The  king  had  another 
mistress,  that  was  managed  by  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  tho  daughter  of  a clergyman, 
Rolx'rts : in  whom  her  first  education  had  so  deep  a root,  that,  though  she  fell  into  many 
scandalous  disorders,  with  very  dismal  adventures  in  them  all,  yet  a principle  of  religion  was 
so  deep  laid  in  her,  that,  though  it  did  not  restrain  Iht,  yet  it  kept  alive  in  her  such  a con- 
stant horror  at  sin,  that  she  was  never  easy  in  an  ill  course,  and  died  with  a great  sense  of 
her  fonner  ill  life.  1 was  often  with  her  the  last  three  months  of  her  life.  The  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  finding  that  she  had  lost  the  king,  abandoned  herstdf  to  great  disorders  : one  of 
which,  by  the  artifice  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  discovered  l)y  the  king  in  person, 
the  party  concerned  leaping  out  of  the  window.  She  also  sj)oke  of  the  king  to  all  people  in 
such  a manner,  as  brought  him  under  much  contempt.  But  he  sr'cmed  insensible : and 
though  libels  of  all  sorts  liad  then  a very  free  course,  yet  he  was  never  disturbed  at  it. 

* Meinoii's  of  tlie^c  and  others  of  the  king' it  concubines  h;.ve  been  givrii  at  (i*  1 1 1. 
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The  three  most  eminent  wits  of  that  time,  on  whom  all  the  lively  libels  were  fastened, 
were  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester,  and  sir  Charles  Sedlcy.  Lord  Dorset  was  a jr^^nermis 
good-natured  man.  He  was  so  oppressed  with  ]>hlegm,  that  till  he  was  a little  heated  with 
wine  he  scarcely  ever  spoke : but  he  was  upon  that  e.xaltation  a very  lively  man.  Never  wag 
so  much  ill  nature  in  a pen  as  in  his,  joined  with  so  much  good  nature  as  was  in  himself,  even 
to  excess  ; fur  ho  was  against  all  punishing  even  of  malefactors.  lie  was  bountiful,  even  to 
run  himself  into  difficulties : and  charitable  to  a fault : for  he  commonly  gave  all  he  had 
about  him  when  he  met  an  object  that  moved  him.  But  ho  was  so  lazy,  that  though  the 
king  seemed  to  court  him  to  lie  a favourite,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  that 
bedonged  to  that  post.  He  hated  the  court,  and  despised  the  king,  when  he  saw  he  was 
neither  generous  nor  tender-hearted  *.  "Wilmot,  carl  of  Rochester,  was  naturally  modest, 
till  the  court  corrupted  him.  His  wit  had  in  it  a peculiar  brightness,  to  which  none  could 
ever  arrive.  He  gave  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  to  the  wildi'st  frolics  that 
a wanton  wit  could  devise.  He  w’ould  have  gone  about  the  streets  as  a Ix^ggar,  and  made 
love  as  a porter.  Ho  set  up  a stage  as  an  Italian  mountebank.  He  was  for  some  years 
always  drunk,  and  was  ever  doing  some  mischief.  Tlic  king  loved  his  company  for  the 
diversion  it  afforded,  better  than  his  person  : and  there  was  no  love  lostln'tween  them.  He 
took  his  revenges  in  many  libels.  He  found  out  a footman  that  knew  all  the  court,  and  he 
furnished  him  with  a red  coat  and  a musket  as  a sentinel,  and  kept  him  all  the  winter  long 
every  night,  at  the  doors  of  such  ladies,  as  he  believed  might  be  in  intrigues.  In  tlie  court  a 
sentinel  is  little  minded,  and  is  believed  to  bo  posted  by  a captain  of  the  guards  to  hinder  a 
combat ; so  this  man  saw  who  walked  about,  and  visited  at  forbidden  hours.  By  this  means 
lord  Itochester  made  many  discoveru^s.  And  when  he  was  well  furnished  with  materials,  he 
used  to  retire  into  the  country  for  a month  or  two  to  write  libels.  Once,  being  drunk,  he  in- 
tended to  give  the  king  a libel  that  he  bad  written  on  some  ladies : but  by  a mistake  he  gave 
him  one  written  on  liimself.  He  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  l>ody  : and  in  several  fits  of  sickness 
Ik*  had  deep  remorses  ; for  he  was  guilty  both  of  much  impiety,  and  of  grc.it  immoralities. 
Hut  as  he  recovered  he  threw  these  off,  and  turned  again  to  his  former  ill  courses.  In  the  1a<d 
year  of  his  life  I was  much  with  him,  and  have  written  a book  of  what  passed  between  him 
and  me.  1 do  verily  believe,  he  was  then  so  entirely  changed,  that,  if  he  had  recovcrt*d,  he 
would  have  made  good  all  his  resolutions  1.  Sedlcy  had  a more  sudden  and  copious  w it. 


* (Tharlc*  Seickrillc,  kixih  nrl  of  Dorset  &nd  Middlc- 
■ex,  VM  bont  io  \6li7.  Hit  vbanclcr  hai  been  clcfamljr 
tfcricbcd  br  Prior,  knd  (be  chief  events  of  bit  life  Dr. 
JohaaoD : front  the  Utter  production  the  following  ire 
extricu.  “ Though  cboaen  i reprceentaUTe  of  Euit  Oritt' 
»teod  in  the  fint  parlinment  after  the  reatontioo,  he  under- 
took DO  public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotoua 
■ltd  licrotioua  pleaaurea  which  young  men  of  high  rank, 
who  upired  to  be  thought  wita,  at  that  time  imagined 
them*cl«c«  entitled  to  indulge.  One  of  theao  frolica 
haa,  br  the  induatry  of  Wood,  come  down  to  poatcrity. 
IWkvillr,  who  vaa  then  lord  Buckhurat,  with  air  Chuiea 
Sedlcy  and  air  Thumat  Ogle,  got  drank  atlhe  Cock  in 
Bow  Street  by  Coveat  Garden,  and,  going  into  the  bah 
coay,  expoaed  thrmaelvea  to  the  populace  in  Terr  indecent 
pciatorea  At  laat,  aa  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  atood 
forth  naked,  aud  harangued  the  popnlace  in  luch  pro&no 
Ungoage,  that  thu  public  indignation  waa  awakened ; the 
crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and,  being  rcpulaed, 
diwreio  the  perfortnera  with  stonea  For  this  miademem 
toorjwdley  waa  fined  500/.;  what  waa  the  aenteuce  of 
thf  aihrri  ia  not  known.'*  Sackville,  then  lord  Buck- 
ism.  ■!»  a roluoieer  in  the  acticn  with  the  Dutch,  when 
ti«r  admiral  Opdsm  waa  blown  up  in  hia  veiiel.  “ On 

th  dar  hefoiv  tlie  »*  “''I  ^ 

«.n*.  To  nil  tndi„  n<onon  hmt 
I of  fuind  promptui-de  of  wit. 

indi.l  .tory  i.  MlrlnS  I l,.r.  h-nl 
.n,  ,bo  ...  likely  Io  hrmli- 

hmUr  Utr  lord  fluckbum  bid  bKD  . -ork 

Ur  intel/^voce. 


employed  upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finiahed  it,  on 
the  metnonide  evening.  But  even  tbia,  whatever  it  may 
aubtracl  from  hia  frdlity,  leaves  him  hia  courage."  Sul^ 
acquently  he  waa  a gentleman  of  Charles  the  Secoiid*a 
bed.rhainber,  and  hia  rqireaenutive  in  several  minor 
emhowiea.  On  the  death  of  hia  uncle  tho  earl  of  Middle, 
aox,  he  succeeded  to  hiseatatet,  in  1074,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  waa  raited  to  that  title  by  patent.  In  1077, 
on  the  death  of  hit  father,  he  became  earl  of  Donet.  Hia 
opposition  to  James  the  Second,  and  promotion  uruler 
William,  will  bo  noticed  in  future  pages.  He  died  in  1706. 
" He  waa  a man  whose  elegance  and  judgment  were  uiii* 
Temlty  confeesod,  and  whooe  bounty  to  the  learned  and 
witty  was  generally  known.  To  the  indulgent  affection 
of  the  public,  lord  Rochester  l«ore  ample  tesiiineny  in  thia 
remark  : / Anoie  not  Aoio  1/  w,  tut  lord  BuriAmni  map 
dll  wAat  Aa  tei7/,  yet  U never  in  t/ia  mrouff  f"  As  a 
poet,  Dr.  Johnson  observes  **  his  perfonnaoces  are,  what 
they  pretend  lobe,  the  etfiisious  of  a matt  of  wit;  gay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.**— Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Wal. 
pole's  Hoyul  and  Noble  Authors. 

John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  bora  in  1647, 
and  died  in  1680.  Of  this  talented.  licentious,  but 
finally  repentant  nnbleiiiaD  nulhing  further  tired  be 
observed  here,  as  many  notices  will  occur  in  luhsci^ucnt 
pages.  Thu«e  who  wish  to  know  more  of  iris  life  will 
find  a memoir  in  Wim<i's  Athene  Oxoiiiciisis ; the  cha- 
racter of  his  works  in  Jnlmson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  : and 
the  narrative  of  his  conversion  in  Burnet’s  “ Some 
Pa  lieges  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Joh  n,  hjirl  of  Rochester  *'* 
M 2 
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which  furnished  a perpetual  run  of  discourse  : but  he  was  not  so  correct  os  lord  Dorset  nor 
so  sparkling  os  lord  Rochester  *.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  loved  to  have  these  nntch  about 
him  : and  lie  gave  himself  up  to  a monstrous  course  of  studied  immoralities  of  the  worst 
kinds ; he  was  so  full  of  mercury,  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any  friendship,  or  to  any 
design.  Bennet  (now  made  lord  Arlington)  and  he  fell  out : Bennet  was  all  cunning  and 
artifice,  and  so  could  not  hold  long  with  him,  who  was  so  open  that  he  disclosed  every 
thing.  Ijord  Arlington  was  engaged  in  a great  intimacy  with  Clifford,  I<ittleton,  and 
Duncombe.  I have  already  given  some  account  of  the  two  first.  Duncombe  was  a judi- 
cious man,  but  very  haughty,  and  apt  to  raise  enemies  against  himself : he  was  an  able 
parliament  man : but  could  not  go  into  all  the  designs  of  the  court ; for  he  had  a sense 
of  religion,  and  a zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  +.  llie  duke  of  Buckingham’s  chief  friends 
were  tlie  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lauderdale,  but,  above  all,  sir  Thomas  Osborn,  raised 
afterwards  to  be  lord  treasurer  and  earl  of  Danby,  and  since  made  duke  of  Leeds  by  the 
late  king. 

The  king  took  sir  "William  Coventry  from  the  duke,  and  put  him  in  the  treasury.  He  was 
in  a fair  way  to  be  the  chief  minister,  and  deserved  it  more  tlian  all  the  rest  did.  But  he 
was  too  honest  to  engage  in  the  designs  into  which  the  court  was  resolved  to  go,  as  soon  as 
it  had  recovered  a little  reputation ; which  was  sunk  very  low  by  the  ill  management  of  the 
Dutch  war,  and  the  squandering  away  of  the  money  given  for  it.  He  was  a man  of  the 
finest  and  the  best  temper  that  belonged  to  the  court.  Tlie  duke  of  Buckingham  and  he 
fell  out,  I know  not  for  what  reason : and  a challenge  passed  between  them,  upon  which 
Coventry  was  forbidden  the  court.  And  he  upon  that  seemed  to  retire  very  willingly  : and  he 
was  liecome  a very  religious  man  when  I knew  him.  He  was  offered  after  that  the  best  posts 
in  the  court,  oftener  than  once : but  he  would  never  engage  again.  He  saw  what  was  at 
bottom,  and  was  resolved  not  to  go  through  with  it ; and  so  continued  to  his  death  in  a retired 
course  of  life  J. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  continued  still  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  though  several  interests 
joined  together  against  him — the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Kanclagh  on  the  one  hand,  and  Talbot 
on  the  other.  Lord  Orrery  loved  to  appear  in  business ; but  dealt  so  much  underhand,  tliat 
he  had  not  much  credit  with  any  side.  Lord  Ranelagh  was  a young  man  of  great  parts,  and 
as  great  vices  : he  had  a pleasantness  in  his  conversation  that  took  much  with  tlie  king,  and 
had  a great  dexterity  in  business.  Many  complaints  were  secretly  brought  against  the  duke 


ft  work,  MV*  Dr.  Johnson  “ which  the  critic  ought  to  renU 
for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the 
saint  for  its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  offer 
him  an  abridgment.” 

• The  best  fame  of  sir  Charles  Sedley  rests  upon  his 
dramatic  works,  and  his  exertions  to  promote  the  rero- 
lution,  though  the  latter  it  is  to  be  feared  arose  from  a 
spirit  of  rerenge  rather  tlian  of  patriotism.  I In  was  born 
in  1 639,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. — Wood’s  Athenre 
Oxon. — Biog.  Brit. 

+ This  was  the  John  Duncombe  of  Battlcsdcn,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, mentioned  by  Wood.  Charles  the  First,  when 
in  Carisbrook  Castle,  amused  himself  by  having  variousdis- 
Dutations  relative  to  the  church  service  with  a piesbyteri.m 
divine,  who  was  the  governor’s  chaplain.  “ The  king 
being  a good  logician,  aud  well  read  in  history  and  matters 
of  controversy,  gained  ground  of  his  opponent,  and  would 
please  himself  with  one  (lossage  that  happened,  which  was 
this.  During  their  discourse,  the  chaplain  then  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  presence-chamber,  between  a lieutenant 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  a swonl  in  his  hand,  and  a gen- 
tleman who  was  not  known  there,  the  king,  in  the  heat  ot 
his  discourse,  suddenly  disarmed  the  lieutenant  by  taking 
the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  whirl)  made  him  look  strangely, 
and  the  more  when  his  majesty  drew' it,  fur  that  frightened 
the  chaplair  also,  he  not  imagining  the  reason,  until 
the  straiigcr,  better  understanding  the  king's  meaning,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  the  king  laring  the  naked  sword  upon 
his  shoulder,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 


hood, telling  him  withal,  it  was  to  perform  a promise  t« 
his  relations.’’  This  stranger  was  Mr.  Dnnroinbe.  In 
1667,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  pHry 
council,  a commissioner  of  the  ordnance,  and  soon  after  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  In  1672,  upon  the  earl  of 
Shaftcsbur)'’s  resignation,  he  was  promoted  to  lie  diancrllor 
and  undcr-trcasnrcr  of  tlie  exchequer. — Wood's  Aihenss 
Oxon.  ii.  68H,  fol. 

J Sir  William  Temple  in  his  " Memoirs,”  (p.  449),  and 
tho  carl  of  Dartmouth  (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work),  liear 
testimony  that  sir  William  Coventry  was  the  most  l»eloved 
and  trusted  by  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  courtiers 
who  sat  among  them.  His  word  was  always  considered 
a sufficient  assurance.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth  relates 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  wishing  sir  William  tnabiis* 
this  confidence  by  saying  something  to  deceive  the  house, 
led  to  the  challenge  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Sir  William  was  the  fourth  son  of  lord  keeper  Co- 
ventry. After  the  restoration  he  represented  I'amiomh, 
in  Norfolk.  He  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York  and 
to  the  admiralty.  In  1665,  he  was  knighted  and  nisde  a 
privy  councillor.  Some  other  events  in  his  political 
career  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  He  continued  a 
baclielor  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  the  gout 
in  his  stomach,  mistaken  by  Ins  physicians  for  a calciilou* 
disordei.  He  died  in  1686,  aged  sixty.  He  bequeathed 
2,000/.  to  the  French  proteslanU,  anil  .3,000/.  for  tlie  re- 
demption of  captives  at  Algieis. — Wood’s  Athense  Oxon. 
He  wrote  several  works  relating  to  the  politics  of  his  cr« 
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of  0rtnon<3,  Tlif!  kipg  loved  him  : and  he  accommodated  himself  much  to  the  king's  humour. 
Yet  the  king  was,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  of 
Ireland,  and  to  put  lord  Roberts,  afterwards  made  earl  of  Radnor,  in  his  place ; who  was  a 
morose  man,  believed  to  be  severely  just,  and  as  wise  as  a cynical  humour  could  allow  him 
to  be.  Tlie  manner  of  removing  the  duke  of  Ormond  will  give  a particular  character  of  the 
king’s  temper.  He  sent  lord  Arlington  to  him  for  his  commission.  The  duke  of  Ormond 
said,  he  had  received  it  from  the  king's  own  hands,  and  he  would  go  and  deliver  it  to  him. 
"RHien  he  carried  it  to  the  king,  the  king  denied  he  had  sent  any  such  me8s.age.  T wo  days 
after  that  lord  Arlington  was  sent  .again  with  the  same  message : and  he  had  the  same 
answer : and  the  king  disowned  it  again  to  the  duke.  So  the  king  declared  in  the  privy 
council  the  change  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  made  Roberts  lord  lieutenant.  And 
it  flew  abroad  as  a piece  of  news.  Tlie  duke  of  Ormond  hearing  that,  came  to  the  king  in 
great  wamitli,  to  expostulate  upon  it.  But  the  king  denied  the  whole  thing,  and  sent  him 
away : but  he  sent  for  Fitzjiatrick,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  who  told  me  the  whole  story, 
and  sent  him  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  tell  him,  the  king  had  denied  the  matter,  though  it 
W.OS  true,  for  he  observed  he  was  in  such  a heat,  that  lie  was  afraid  he  might  have  said 
indecent  things  : and  he  was  resolved  not  to  fall  out  with  him  : for  though  his  affairs  made 
it  neccasary  to  change  the  government  of  Ireland,  yet  he  would  still  be  kind  to  him,  and  con- 
tinue him  lord  steward.  Lord  Radnor  did  not  continue  long  in  Ireland  : he  was  cynical  in 
his  whole  administration,  and  uneasy  to  the  king  in  every  thing  : and  in  one  of  his  peevish 
humours  he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  ho  had  but  one  thing  to  ask  of  him,  which  if  it  might 
be  granted,  he  would  never  ask  another,  and  that  was  to  bo  discharged  of  his  employment. 
'Tlie  lord  Berkley  succeeded  him,  who  was  brother  to  the  lord  Fitiharding,  and  from  small 
beginnings  had  risen  up  to  the  greatest  post  a subject  was  capable  of.  In  the  war  he 
was  governor  of  Exeter  for  the  king,  and  one  of  his  generals.  He  was  named  by  him 
governor  to  the  duke  of  York.  Ho  was  now  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; and  afler- 
war«ls  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  plenipotentiary  to  Nimeguen.  He  was  a man  in  whom 
it  ap{)cared  with  how  little  true  judgment  courts  distribute  favours  and  honours.  He  had  a 
positive  way  of  undertaking  and  determining  in  every  thing,  but  was  a very  weak  man,  and 
not  incorrupt  *. 

Tlie  court  delivered  itself  up  to  vice.  And  the  house  of  commons  lost  all  respect  in  the 
nation  ; for  they  gave  still,  all  the  money  that  w.as  asked.  Yet  those  who  opposed  the  court 
carried  one  great  point,  that  a committee  should  be  named  to  examine  the  .accounts  of  the 
money  that  was  given  during  the  Dutch  war.  It  was  carried,  that  they  should  l)c  all  men  out 
of  the  house  t.  Ijord  Brereton  was  the  chief  of  them,  and  had  the  chair.  He  was  a philoso- 
phical man,  and  was  all  his  life  long  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he 
neglected  his  own  affairs,  but  was  a man  of  great  integrity,  and  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
flatteries,  hopes,  or  threatenings  of  the  court.  Sir  William  Turner  was  another  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London  the  former  year,  under  whose  wise  and  just 
administration  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  advanced  so  fast,  that  he  would  have  been  chosen 
lord  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year,  if  he  had  not  declined  it.  Pierpoint  was  likewise  of  this 
committee ; so  was  sir  James  Langham,  a very  weak  man,  famed  only  for  his  readiness  of 
speaking  florid  Latin,  which  he  had  attained  to  a degree  beyond  any  man  of  the  age ; but 
his  style  was  too  poetic.al,  and  full  of  epithets  and  figures. 

I name  sir  George  Saville  last,  because  he  deserves  a more  copious  character.  lie  rose 
afterwanls  to  be  viscount,  earl,  and  m.arquis  of  Halifax.  He  was  a man  of  a great  and  rea«ly 
fall  cf  life,  and  very  pleasant;  much  turned  to  satire.  He  let  his  wit  nin  much  on 


* Cforjr  Berkley,  carl  Berkley,  Ti«<-ount  Diirslcy, 
lar'.B  of  Berkley,  Mowbray,  Scagrave,  and  Bruce,  desems 
notice.  Hi*  total  inconipctcney  for  the  post 
ififflfajKid.jr  wa*  noticed  whiUt  at  Nimeguen  by  air 
n'.Harn  Temple. — Clarendon’*  Correspondence,  i.  627. 
i!r  U'irh.-rlv  is  saM  to  sketched  bis  character  a* 

W Phosible'  in  “ The  Plain  Dealer.**  It  is  doubt^Tul  if 
B«n*t  is  corrwrt  in  rcp.^*rnt,ng  h.m  u netous,  thoigh 
tks  wtiority  Ust  quoted  support*  the  Kcusauon.  - 


He 


gave  to  Sion  College  a very  valuable  library  of  book*  col- 
lected by  sir  Robert  Coke  for  the  use  of  the  I.ondon 
clergy  during  '*  tlie  troublous  times.*'  His  lordship 
also  wrote  “ Historical  Applications,  &c.’’  He  diwi  in 
1698,  aged  sevcuty-onc. — Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noiilc  Authors;  Grainger’s  Biog.  Hist. 

T Tills  committee  brought  to  light  the  most  bareface.l 
misapplication  of  the  public  money.  Sec  Grey’s  Debates, 
i.  167,  6te. 
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matters  of  religion  , so  tliat  he  passed  for  a bold  and  determined  atheiat ; though  he  often 
protisted  to  mo,  he  was  not  one  ; and  said,  he  believed  there  was  not  one  in  tlie  world.  lie 
confessed  he  could  not  swallow  down  every  thing  that  divines  imposed  on  the  world  : he 
was  a Christian  in  submission : he  believed  as  much  ns  ho  could,  and  he  hoped  that  God 
would  not  lay  it  to  his  charge,  if  he  could  not  digest  iron,  as  an  ostrich  did,  nor  take  into  his 
belief  things  that  must  burst  him  : if  he  had  any  scruples  they  were  not  sought  far,  nor 
cherished  by  him  ; for  he  never  read  an  atheistical  book.  In  a fit  of  sickness,  I knew  him 
very  much  touched  with  a sense  of  ndigion.  I was  then  often  with  him.  lie  seemed  full  of 
good  purpose's,  but  they  went  off  with  his  sickness.  He  was  always  talking  of  morality  and 
friendsliip.  Ho  w*as  punctual  in  all  payments,  and  just  in  all  his  private  dealings.  But,  with 
relation  to  the  public,  he  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  tliat  in 
conclusion  no  side  trusted  him.  He  seemed  full  of  commonwealth  notions ; yet  he  went  into 
the  worst  part  of  king  Charles’s  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  imagination  was  always  too  hard 
for  his  judgment.  A severe  j<.*st  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatsoever.  And  ho 
was  endless  in  consultations  : for  when  after  much  discourse  a point  was  settled,  if  he  could 
find  a new  jest  to  make  even  that  whicli  was  suggested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he  cmild 
not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raisi*  tlie  credit  of  his  wit,  though  it  might  make  others 
call  his  judgment  in  question.  Wlicn  he  talked  to  me  as  a philosopher  of  his  contempt 
of  the  world,  I asked  him,  what  he  mc.int  by  getting  so  many  new  titles,  which  I called 
the  hanging  himself  about  with  bells  and  tinsel.  He  had  no  other  excuse  for  it  but  this, 
that,  since  the  world  were  sucli  fools  as  to  value  those  matters,  a man  must  be  a foul  for 
company:  he  considered  them  but  as  rattU's;  yet  rattles  please  children;  so  these  might  l>e 
of  use  to  his  family.  His  heart  was  much  set  on  raising  his  family ; but,  though  he  made  a 
vast  estate  for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  sons  himself,  and  almost  all  his  grandchildren. 
The  son  that  survived  was  an  honest  man,  but  far  inferior  to  him.  I do  not  remember  who 
besides  these  were  of  that  conunittce,  which,  because  it  sat  iu  Brook-lioiise,  was  called  by  tlie 
name  of  that  liousc  *. 

The  court  was  much  troubled  to  see  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  si  t on  foot.  It  w*as  Kiid, 
the  king  was  basely  treated,  when  all  his  expa  nse  was  to  bo  lookcil  into.  On  tlie  other 
hand  it  was  answered,  that  tlie  parliament  did  not  look  into  his  revenue,  but  only  to  the 
distribution  of  that  treasure  that  was  tmsted  to  him  for  carr)*ing  on  the  war.  I was  told, 
that,  after  all  the  most  sliamcful  items  that  could  bo  put  into  an  account,  there  was  none 
offered  for  about  800, (XK)/.  But  I was  not  then  in  England  ; so  I was  very  im|K  rfi'ctly 
iiifonned  as  to  this  matter  t.  The  chief  men  that  promoted  this  were  taken  off,  (as  tlio 
word  then  was  for  corrupting  meml>er8,)  in  wliich  the  court  made  so  great  a progress,  that  it 
was  thought  tlie  king  could  never  have  bc^cn  prevailed  on  to  part  with  a parliament  so  much 
practisi'd  on,  and  where  every  man’s  price  was  known ; for  as  a man  rose  in  his  credit  in 
the  house,  he  raised  his  price,  and  expocti'd  to  be  tri'aUnl  accordingly,  lu  all  this  inquiry 
tlie  carelessness  and  luxury  of  the  court  came  to  be  so  much  exposi'd,  that  tlie  king’s  spirit 
was  much  sharpened  upon  it.  All  the  flatterers  about  him  magnified  foreign  governments 
where  the  princes  were  absolute,  that  in  France  more  particularly.  Many  to  please  him 
said,  it  w’as  a very  easy  thing  to  shake  off  the  restraints  of  law,  if  the  king  would  but  set 
about  it.  The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective,  and  subject  to  a senate,  and  yet  was  in  one 
day,  without  any  visible  force,  changed  to  be  both  hereditary  and  absolute,  no  rebellion  nor 
convulsion  of  state  following  on  it.  Tlie  king  loved  the  project  in  general,  but  would  not  give 
himsidf  the  trouldc  of  laying  or  managing  it : and  therefore,  till  his  affairs  were  made  easier, 
and  tlic  project  grew  clearer,  he  resolved  to  keep  all  things  close  within  himself ; and  went 
on  in  the  common  maxim,  to  balance  party  against  party,  and  by  doing  popular  things  to 
get  money  of  his  parliament,  under  riie  pretence  of  supporting  tlie  Triple  Alliance.  So 
money-bills  passed  easily  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  by  a strange  reverse  came  to  bo 
opposed  in  the  house  of  lords  ; who  began  to  complain,  that  the  money-bills  came  up  so 
thick,  that  it  was  said,  tlicre  was  no  end  of  their  giving.  End  signifying  jiurposc,  as  well 

* ThU  ncfbleman  i«  »o  frcqitciitlr  noticed  in  connexion  t The  cbargr«  •absUniiatvd  Xjpiinit  >ir  Geor^  Carteret^ 
viih  the  eveuta  o>'  ibi»  xotl  tbe  foliowing  rei;(n>,  that  no  for  the  misappropriaiion  of  the  oiooey  Tvtcd  for  the  um 
futtbci  notice  U required.  He  wm  born  id  lodU.  the  oat.v,  U ta  Grev  • Debaiea,  i,  Ac. 
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% tne&snre,  this  passed  os  a severe  jest  at  that  time.  Sir  John  Coventry  made  a ^oss 
reflection  on  the  kings  amours.  lie  was  one  of  those  who  stniggle<l  nuicli  against  the 
giving  money.  The  common  method  is ; after  tlu)sc  >vho  oppose  such  bills  fail  in  the  main 
vote,  the  next  thing  they  endeavour  is,  to  lay  the  money  on  funds  that  will  be  unacceptable, 
and  will  prove  deficient.  So  these  men  proposed  the  laying  a tax  on  the  play-houses,  which 
in  so  dissolute  a time  were  become  nests  of  prostitution.  And  the  stage  w.as  defiled 
beyond  all  example^  Dryden,  the  great  master  of  dramatic  pot*sy,  being  a monster  of  immo> 
desty,  and  of  impurity  of  all  sorts  *.  This  was  opposed  by  the  court : it  w’as  said,  tho 
players  w’erc  the  king  s servants,  and  a part  of  his  pleasure.  Coventry  asked,  whether  did 
the  king's  pleasure  lio  among  the  men  or  tho  women  that  acted?  This  was  carried  with 
great  indignation  to  the  court.  It  was  said,  this  W'as  the  first  time  that  the  king  was  person- 
ally reflected  on : if  it  was  passed  over,  more  of  tho  same  kind  would  follow  ; and  it 
would  grow  a fashion  to  talk  so  : it  was  therefore  fit  to  take  such  severe  notice  of  this,  that 
nobody  should  dare  to  talk  at  that  rate  for  the  future.  The  duke  of  York  told  me,  he 
said  all  ho  could  to  the  king  to  divert  him  from  tho  resolution  he  took  ; which  was  to  send 
some  of  tho  guanls,  and  watch  in  tho  streets  where  sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a niark  upon 
him.  Sandys  and  Obrian,  and  some  otlicrs,  went  thitlier : and  as  Coventry  was  going  bome, 
they  drew  about  him.  He  stood  up  to  the  wall,  and  snatched  the  fluniU^an  out  of  bis 
9t'rvant's  bands:  and  wnth  that  in  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  he  defended  himself 
90  well,  that  he  got  more  credit  by  it,  than  by  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  He  wounded  some 
of  them, but  was  soon  disarmed:  and  then  they  cut  bis  nofte  to  tho  bone,  to  teach  him  to 
remember  what  respect  he  owed  to  the  king : and  so  they  left  him,  and  went  back  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth’s,  where  Obrian’s  arm  was  dressed.  That  mattt'r  was  executed  by  orders 
from  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ; for  which  he  was  severely  censured,  Itecause  he  lived  then  in 
professions  of  friendship  with  Coventry ; so  that  his  subjwtion  to  tho  king  was  not  tliougiit 
an  excuse,  fur  directing  so  vile  an  atU'mpt  on  liis  friend,  without  sending  him  secret  notice 
of  what  H*as  designed.  Coventry  had  his  nose  so  well  sewed  up,  that  the  sc.ar  was  scarce  t<i 
he  discerned  t.  This  put  the  house  of  commons  in  a furious  u])roar.  They  passed  a bill  of 
banishment  against  the  actors  of  it,  and  put  a clause  in  it,  that  it  should  nut  l>e  in  the  king’s 
power  to  pardon  them.  This  gave  great  advantages  to  all  thase  that  opposed  tl»c  court,  and 
was  often  remembered,  and  much  improved,  by  all  the  angry  men  of  this  time.  The  names  of 
the  court  and  country  party,  which  till  now  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  were  again  revived. 

When  the  city  was  pretty  well  rebuilt,  they  began  to  take  care  of  the  churclica,  which 
InuI  lain  in  ashes  some  years : and  in  that  time  conventicles  abounded  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  It  was  thought  hard  to  hinder  tpen  from  worshipping  God  any  way  as  they  could, 
when  there  were  no  churclii'S,  nor  ministers  to  look  afU^r  them.  But  they  began  to  raise 
churcbcfl  of  boards,till  the  public  allowance  should  be  raised  towards  the  building  the  churches. 
Tliesc  they  called  tabernacles,  and  they  fitted  them  up  with  pews  and  galleries,  as  churches. 

night  until  two  the  following  morning.  At  this  hour  he 
returned  from  a Urern  where  hr  had  supped.  They 
imuld  have  prorreded  to  further  onlrige  if  some  strangrra 
had  not  eomu  up.  The  rtifhans  were  undrr  Uie  rum. 
mand  of  sir  Thomas  Kandys,  a lieutenant  in  tlie  duke  of 
Monmouth’*  troop.  Mr.  Obrian  was  a son  of  the  earl  of 
Inchiquin.  The  house  of  common*  showed  its  resent- 
ment by  refusing  to  proceed  with  any  bill  until  they  liad 
passed  an  act  banishing  these  two  worthies,  who  had  fled 
to  the  continent,  .Simon  Parry,  Miles  Reeves,  &c.  ; and 
they  made  this  a preamble  to  an  act,  making  them  and  nil 
future  similar  offenders  felons,  and  incapable  of  beiug 
pardoned,  but  by  a special  aet  of  parliament.  This,  usually 
called  the  Coventry  Act,"  is  the  *2*2nd  and  23rd  Car.  2, 
cap.  1.  Sir  John  died  a bachelor,  and,  which  was  never 
suspected  even  by  hit  family,  a Roman  catholic.  His 
will,  giving  the  chief  of  hit  property  to  the  Jesuits,  wot 
snnuDcd.  He  was  tfae  founder  ct  an  hospital  at  Wiveli*. 
rombe,  for  twelve  poor  persoat.^Grainger’t  Dk>g.  Hist., 
Oxford  «<L  of  this  work,  Ac. 


* T^is  must  be  understood  of  his  writings  for  tlie 
stage,  for  a*  to  his  pervortal  character,  lliere  wn*  nothing 
rrmarVsbiy  vicious  in  it;  hut  some  of  bis  plays  are  the 
foilest  of  obscenity  of  any  now  extant 

T Sir  John  Coventry  was  a grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 
Coveimy,  and  nephew  of  sir  William,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Coventry.  At  the  coronation  of  ChaHea  the  Second,  ho 
w%i  mode  a knight  of  the  Batli,  and  sat  as  the  represento. 
tife  of  U'eymnuib  during  all  that  monarch’s  reign.  Tho 
proposition,  la  the  debate  upon  which  sir  John  mode  tho 
witty  observation  that  called  down  upon  him  the  rcsent- 
exat  of  the  court,  was,  that  every  sitter  in  the  boxes  of  a 
theat/t  s/ioaJ<J  one  shilling;  every  one  in  the  pit  slx- 
prm,  uid  rsch  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  threrpciiOe  : 
tkb  tax  being  towards  the  expenses  of  the  government.— 
Cirri  iArbatef.  L 332.  Iteresby,  Marvell,  and  other 
triisnon  agree  **‘‘*‘*  .Monmouth  was  die  6rst 

ubaur  of  the  cowarJIy  ouli.,..  It  oecutrea  on  lho21.t 
if  DtaeBfarr  1670,  the  very  nijtht  the  houie  wljoumeil. 
Ti.  variou.Iy  .tated  « hfleen  ud  twenty.*.., 

the  Tictim  clMC  l>r  Snffolk-.Wet,  irom  Ml  u 
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So  now  an  act  was  propose<i,  reviving  tho  former  act  against  conventicles,  with  some  new 
clauses  in  it.  One  was  very  extraordinary,  that  if  any  doubt  should  arise  concerning  tlie 
meaning  of  any  part  of  this  act,  it  was  to  be  determined  in  the  sense  that  was  the  most 
contrary  to  conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  house  to  repress  them  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  possible.  The  oilier  was,  the  laying  a heavy  fine  on  such  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  should  not  execute  the  law,  when  informations  were  brought  them  *.  Upon  this 
many,  who  would  not  be  the  instruments  of  such  severities,  left  the  bench,  and  would  sit 
there  no  longer.  This  act  was  executed  in  the  city  very  scveiely  in  Starling's  mayoralty, 
and  put  things  in  such  disorder,  that  many  of  the  trading  men  of  the  city  began  to  talk  of 
removing  with  their  stocks  over  to  Holland.  But  the  king  ordered  a stop  to  be  put  to  farther 
severities.  Many  of  the  sects  either  discontinued  their  meetings,  or  held  them  very  secretly 
with  small  numbers,  and  not  in  hours  of  public  worship.  Yet  informers  were  encouraged, 
and  were  everywhere  at  work.  The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was  more  particular,  and  had 
something  in  it  that  looked  bold.  They  mot  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  hour  as 
before.  And  when  they  were  seized,  none  of  them  would  go  out  of  the  way.  They  went 
all  together  to  prison ; they  staid  there  till  they  were  dismis^,  for  they  would  not  petition 
to  bo  set  at  liberty,  nor  would  they  pay  their  fines  set  on  them,  nor  so  much  as  the  jail  fees, 
calling  these  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  And  as  soon  as  they  were  let  out,  they  went  to 
their  meeting-houses  again ; and  when  they  found  these  were  shut  up  by  order,  they  held 
their  meetings  in  tho  streets,  before  the  doors  of  those  houses.  They  said,  they  would  not 
disown  or  be  ashamed  of  their  meeting  together  to  worship  God  ; but,  in  imitation  of 
Daniel,  they  would  do  it  the  more  publicly,  bwause  they  were  forbidden  the  doing  it.  Some 
called  this  obstinacy,  while  others  called  it  firmness;  but  by  it  they  carried  their  point:  for 
the  government  grew  weary  of  dealing  with  so  much  perverseness,  and  so  began  to  let  them 
alone. 

The  king  had  by  this  time  got  all  the  money  that  he  expected  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  that  after  great  practice  on  both  lords  and  commons.  Many  bones  of  contention  were 
tlirown  in,  to  create  differences  between  the  two  houses,  to  try  if  by  both  houses  insisting  on 
them  the  money-bills  might  fall.  But,  to  prevent  all  trouble  from  the  lords,  the  king  was 
advised  to  go,  and  lie  present  at  all  their  deltatcs.  Lord  I>auderdale  valut^d  himstdf  to  me  on 
this  advice,  which  he  said  he  gave.  At  first  the  king  sat  decently  on  the  throne,  though 
even  that  was  a great  restraint  on  tho  freedom  of  debate,  which  had  some  effect  for  a while: 
though  afterwards  many  of  the  lords  seemed  to  speak  with  the  more  boldness,  because,  they 
said,  one  heard  it  to  whom  they  had  no  other  access  but  in  that  place ; and  they  took  the 
more  liberty,  because  what  they  had  said  could  uot  lie  reportt'd  wrong.  The  king,  who  was 
often  weary  of  time,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  round  tho  day,  liked  the  going  to  tlie 
house,  as  a pleasant  diversion.  So  he  went  constantly.  And  he  quickly  left  the  tlirone,  and 
stood  by  the  fire,  which  drew  a crowd  about  him,  that  broke  all  the  decency  of  that  house; 
for  before  that  time  every  lord  sat  regularly  in  his  place ; but  the  king  s coming  broke  the 
order  of  their  sitting  os  became  senators.  The  king's  going  thither  had  a much  worse  effect ; 
for  he  became  a common  solicitor,  not  only  in  public  affairs,  but  erven  in  private  matters  of 
justice.  He  would  in  a very  little  time  have  gone  round  the  house,  and  spoke  to  every  man 
that  he  thought  worth  speaking  to.  And  he  was  apt  to  do  that  upon  the  solicitation  of  any 
of  the  ladies  in  favour,  or  of  any  that  had  credit  with  them.  He  knew  well  on  whom  he 
could  prevail ; so,  being  once,  in  a matter  of  justice,  desired  to  s]>eak  U)  the  earl  of  BIssex  and 
the  lord  Hollis,  he  said,  they  were  stiff  and  sullen  men  : hut  when  he  w’as  next  detrired  to 
solicit  two  others,  he  undertook  to  do  it ; and  said,  **  they  arc  men  of  no  conscience,  so  I will 
take  the  government  of  their  conscience  into  my  own  hands.”  Y’et  when  any  of  the  lords 
told  him  plainly,  that  they  could  not  vote  as  he  desired,  he  seemed  to  take  it  well  from  them. 
When  the  act  against  conventicles  was  debated  in  that  house,  Wilkins  f argued  long  against 
it.  Tlie  king  was  much  for  having  it  pass,  not  that  he  intended  to  execute  it,  hut  he  was 
glad  to  have  that  body  of  men  at  mercy,  and  to  force  them  to  conair  in  the  design  for  a 

• This  act  \»  20nd  Chirlra  2,  e.  1 » it*  preauible  of  tender  consrjenee*,  nave  or  mar  contrire  at  their  inccV- 
dcrlatea  it  to  be  **  a{rainst  tho  and  dangcrons  ing*  in*nnTCtioi)«.  a*  late  eipenenco  hath  ihowu." 

pnctioei  of  actiiliou*  •ociahea,  &c.  who,  uoder  pretCDco  ^ iiithop  of  Clieater 
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gmcral  toleration.  He  spoke  to  Wilkins  not  to  oppose  it.  lie  answered,  he  thonglit  it  an 
ill  thing  both  in  conscience  and  policy ; therefore,  Iwth  as  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  a 
hishop,  he  was  bound  to  oppose  it.  The  king  then  di*»ired  him  not  to  come  to  the  house 
while  it  depended.  He  said,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  England,  and  by  his  majesty's 
favour,  he  had  a right  to  debate  and  vote  ; and  ho  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  own 
his  opinion  in  that  matter,  and  to  act  pursuant  to  it.  So  ho  went  on ; and  the  king  was 
not  offended  with  his  freedom.  But  though  he  bore  with  such  a frank  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  desire,  yet  if  any  had  made  him  such  general  answers,  as  led  him  to  believe  ther 
intended  to  be  compliant,  and  had  not  in  all  things  done  as  he  cxj>ected,  he  called  that  a 
juggling  with  him  ; and  he  was  apt  to  speak  hardly  of  them  on  that  account.  No  sooner 
was  the  king  at  ease,  and  had  his  fleet  put  in  good  case,  and  his  stores  and  magazines  well 
^mished,  than  he  immediately  fell  to  negotiating  with  France,  both  to  ruin  Holland,  and  to 
subvert  the  government  of  England.  The  Brook^house  business,  os  well  as  the  burning  his 
fleet,  stuck  as  deep  as  any  thing  could  do  in  his  heart.  Ho  resolved  to  revenge  the  one,  and 
to  free  himself  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  others  returning  upon  him.  Tliough  the  houso 
of  commons  were  so  far  practised  on,  that  the  report  of  Brook -houso  was  let  fall,  and  that 
matter  was  no  more  insi^ed  on,  yet  ho  abhorred  the  precedent,  and  the  discovexies  that  had 
been  made  upon  it. 

The  prince  of  Orange  came  over  to  him  in  the  winter  of  1669.  He  was  then  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age  ; so  ho  came  over,  both  to  see  how  the  king  intended  to  pay  tho 
great  debt  that  he  owed  liirn,  which  had  been  contracted  by  his  father  on  his  account,  and 
likewise  to  try  what  offices  the  king  would  do  in  order  to  his  advancement  to  the  stntholder- 
ship.  The  king  treated  him  civilly.  Ho  assured  liim  he  would  pay  the  debt,  but  did  not 
lay  down  any  method  of  doing  it : so  these  were  only  good  words.  He  tried  the  prince,  ns 
the  prince  himself  told  me,  in  point  of  religion  ; he  spoke  of  all  the  protestants  os  a fa4‘tious 
body,  broken  among  themselves,  ever  since  they  had  broken  off  from  the  main  body  : and 
wished  that  he  would  take  more  pains,  and  look  into  these  things  better,  and  not  bo  led  by 
his  Dutch  blockheads.  The  prince  told  all  this  to  Zuylestein,  his  natural  uncle.  They 
were  both  amazed  at  it,  and  wondered  how  the  king  could  trust  so  great  a secret,  as  his  being 
a papist,  to  so  young  a person.  Tho  prince  told  me,  that  he  never  spoke  of  this  to  any  other 
person  till  afUr  his  death  : but  he  carried  it  always  in  his  own  mind,  and  could  not  binder 
himself  from  judging  of  all  the  king's  intentions  after  that,  from  the  discovery  he  had  then 
made  of  his  own  semtiments.  Nor  did  he,  upon  his  not  complying  with  that  proposition, 
ejc})oct  any  real  assistance  of  the  king,  but  general  intercessions,  which  signified  nothing ; 
and  that  was  all  he  obtained. 

So  far  have  I carried  on  the  thread  of  the  affairs  of  England,  doism  from  tho  peace  of 
Breda  to  the  year  1670,  in  which  the  negotiation  with  the  court  of  France  was  set  on  foot. 
I am  not  sure,  that  every  thing  is  told  in  just  order,  because  I was  all  tho  while  very  much 
retired  from  the  world  and  from  company.  But  I am  confident  I have  given  a true  repre- 
sentation of  things;  since  I had  most  of  these  matters  from  persons  who  knew  them  well, 
and  who  were  not  likely  to  deceive  mo.  But  now  I return  to  my  own  country,  where  the 
same  spirit  appeared  in  tho  administration. 

The  king  was  now  upon  measures  of  moderation  and  comprehension  ; so  these  were  also 
pursued  in  Scotland.  Leighton  was  the  only  person  among  the  bishops  who  declared  for 
these  methods ; and  he  made  no  step  without  talking  it  over  to  me.  A great  many 
churches  were  already  vacant.  Tho  people  All  off  entirely  from  all  the  episcopal  clergy  in 
the  western  counties : and  a set  of  hot,  fiery,  young  teachers  went  about  among  them, 
inflaming  them  more  and  more  : so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a remedy  for  this.  Jjeighton 
proposed,  that  a treaty  should  be  set  on  foot,  in  order  to  tho  accommodating  our  differences, 
sad  for  changing  the  laws  that  hod  carried  the  episcopal  authority  much  higher  than  any  of 
tbe  bishops  themselves  put  in  practice.  He  saw  both  church  and  state  were  rent : religion  was 
likely  to  be  lost : popery,  or  rather  barbarity,  was  likely  to  come  in  upon  us : and  therefore  he 
proposed  such  a scheme,  os  he  thought  might  have  taken  with  the  soben'st  men  of  presbyterian 
pr^plcs  ; reckoning  tha^  if  the  schism  could  be  once  healed,  and  order  ho  once  restored,  it 
flight  be  easy  to  bring  things  into  such  mauagi'inent,  that  tlie  concessions  then  to  be  offerod 
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slinuld  do  no  great  hurt  in  present,  and  should  die  with  that  generation.  He  observed  the 
extraordinary  concessions  made  by  the  African  church  to  the  donatists,  who  were  every  whit 
as  wild  and  extravagant  as  our  people  were  ; therefore  he  went  indeed  very  far  in  the  exte- 
nuating the  episcopal  authority  : but  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  afterwards,  to  recover  what 
seemed  necessary  to  be  yielded  at  present. 

lie  proposed  that  the  church  should  be  governed  by  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  mixing 
together  in  the  church  judicatories ; in  which  the  bishop  should  act  only  as  a president,  and 
be  determined  by  the  majority  of  his  presbyters,  both  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  and  ordina- 
tion : and  that  the  presbyterians  should  be  allowed,  when  they  sat  down  first  in  these  judi- 
catories, to  declare,  that  their  sitting  under  a bishop  was  submitted  to  by  them  only  for 
peace  sake,  with  a reservation  of  their  opinion  with  relation  to  any  such  presidency : and 
that  no  negative  vote  should  bo  claimed  by  the  bishop;  that  bishops  should  go  to  the 
churches,  in  which  such  as  were  to  bo  ordained  were  to  serve,  and  hear  and  discuss  any 
exceptions  that  were  made  to  them,  and  ordain  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  pres- 
bytery : that  such  as  were  to  be  ordained  should  have  leave  to  declare  their  opinion,  if  they 
thought  the  bishop  was  only  the  head  of  the  presbyters.  And  he  also  proposed,  that  there 
should  be  j>rovincial  synods,  to  sit  in  cotirse  every  third  year,  or  oftencr,  if  the  king  should 
summon  them,  in  which  complaints  of  the  bishops  should  be  received,  and  they  should  be 
censured  accordingly.  The  laws  that  settled  episcopacy,  and  the  authority  of  a national 
8)Tiod,  were  to  be  altered  according  to  this  scheme.  To  justify,  or  rather  to  excuse  these 
concessions,  which  left  little  more  than  the  name  of  a bishop,  he  said,  as  for  their  protesta- 
tion, it  would  be  little  minded,  and  soon  forgotten : the  world  would  see  the  union  that  would 
be  again  settled  among  us,  and  the  protestation  would  lie  dead  in  the  books,  and  die  with 
those  that  made  it : as  for  the  negative  vote,  bishops  generally  managed  matters  so,  that 
they  had  no  occasion  for  it ; but,  if  it  should  bo  found  necessary,  it  might  be  lodged  in  the 
king's  name  with  some  secular  person,  who  should  interpose  as  often  as  the  bishop  saw  it 
was  expedient  to  use  it : and  if  the  present  race  could  be  but  laid  in  their  graves  in  jieace, 
all  those  heats  would  abate,  if  not  quite  fall  off.  Ho  also  thought  it  was  a much  decenter 
thing  fur  bishops  to  go  upon  the  place  where  the  minister  was  to  serve,  and  to  ordain  after 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  than  to  huddle  it  up  at  their  cathedrals,  with  no  solemnity,  and 
scarcely  with  common  decency.  It  seemed  also  reasonable,  that  bishops  should  be  liable  to 
censure,  as  well  as  other  people : and  that  in  a fixed  court,  which  was  to  consist  of  bishops, 
and  deans,  and  two  chosen  from  every  presbytery.  The  liberty  offered  to  such  as  were  to 
be  ordained,  to  declare  their  opinion,  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole.  It  looked  like  the 
perpetuating  a factious  and  irregular  humour.  But  few  would  make  use  of  it.  All  the 
churches  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  or  of  the  bishops,  would  go  to  men  of  other  principles.  But 
though  some  things  of  an  ill  digestion  w’ero  at  such  a time  admitted,  yet,  if  by  these  means 
the  schism  could  be  once  healed,  and  tho  nation  again  settled  in  a peaceable  state,  the 
advantage  of  that  would  balance  all  that  was  lost  by  those  abatements,  that  were  to  be 
made  in  the  episcopal  authority,  which  had  been  raised  too  high,  and  to  correct  that,  was 
now  to  be  let  fall  too  low,  if  it  were  not  the  good  that  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  accom- 
modaiion ; for  this  came  to  be  tho  word,  as  comprehension  w’as  in  England.  He  proposed 
farther,  that  a treaty  might  be  set  on  foot,  for  bringing  tho  presbyterians  to  accept  of  these 
concessions.  The  carl  of  Kincardine  was  against  all  treating  with  them  ; they  were  a trifling 
sort  of  disputatious  people ; they  would  fall  into  much  wrangling,  and  would  subdivide  among 
themselves  ; and  the  young  and  ignorant  men  among  them,  that  were  accustomed  to  popular 
di*clamation8,  would  say,  here  was  a bargain  made  to  sell  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  his  preroga- 
tive. He  therefore  proposed,  that  since  we  knew  both  their  principles  and  their  tempers,  we 
ought  to  carry  the  concessions  as  far  as  it  was  either  reasonable  or  expedient,  and  pass  these 
into  laws  ; and  then  they  would  submit  to  a settlement,  that  was  made,  and  that  could  not 
be  helped,  more  easily  than  give  a consent  beforehand,  to  any  thing  that  seemed  to  entrench 
on  that,  which  they  called  the  liberty  of  the  church.  Leighton  did  fully  agree  with  him  in 
tins : but  lord  Lauderdale  would  never  consent  to  that.  lie  said,  a law  that  did  so  entirely 
change  the  constitution  of  the  church,  w'hen  it  came  to  be  passed  and  printed,  would  be  con- 
strued in  England  os  a pulling  dowm  of  episcopacy ; unless  he  could  have  this  to  say  in 
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excuse  for  it,  that  the  presbyterians  were  willing  to  como  under  that  model.  So  he  said, 
since  the  load  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  Scotland  would  fall  heaviest  on  him,  he  would  not 
expose  himself  so  much,  as  the  passing  any  such  act  must  certainly  do,  till  he  knew 
what  effects  would  follow  on  it.  So  we  were  forced  now  to  try  how  to  deal  with  them  in 
a trf‘aty. 

I was  sent  to  propose  this  scheme  to  Hutcheson,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
man  among  them : but  I was  only  to  try  him,  and  to  talk  of  it  os  a notion  of  my  own 
lie  had  married  my  cousin-german,  and  I had  been  long  oequainUd  with  him.  He  looked 
0(1  it  as  a project  that  would  never  take  effect ; so  he  would  not  give  his  opinion  about  it. 
He  said,  when  these  concessions  were  passc'd  into  laws,  he  would  know  what  he  should  think 
of  them  ; but  he  was  one  of  many,  so  he  avoided  to  d(‘clarc  himself.  The  next  thing  under 
consideration  was,  how  to  dispose  of  the  many  vacancies,  and  how  to  put  a stop  to  conven- 
ticles. Lc'ighton  proposed,  that  they  should  bo  kept  still  vacant,  while  the  treaty  was  on 
foot,  and  that  the  pri-sbytcrians  should  sec  how  much  tlie  government  was  in  earnest,  in 
the  design  of  bringing  tliem  to  serve  in  the  church,  when  so  many  places  were  kept  open 
for  them. 

The  earl  of  Tweedale  thought  the  treaty  would  run  into  a great  length,  and  to  many 
niceties,  and  would  pi'rhaps  come  to  nothing  in  conclusion : wj  he  proposed  the  granting 
some  of  the  ousted  ministers  leave  to  go  and  serve  iu  those  parishes  by  an  act  of  the  king’s 
indulgence,  from  whence  it  came  to  bo  called  tAa  indulgence,  l^eighton  was  against  this. 
He  thought  nothing  would  bring  on  the  presbyterians  to  a treaty  so  much  as  the  hopes  of 
being  again  suffered  to  return  to  their  benefices ; whereas,  if  they  were  once  admitted  to 
them,  they  would  reckon  they  had  gained  their  point,  and  would  grow  more  backward.  I 
was  di'sir^  to  go  into  tlio  w’esWm  parts,  and  to  give  a true  account  of  matters,  as  I found 
them  there.  So  I went,  as  in  a visit  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  duchcKS  was  a woman 
of  great  piety,  and  great  parts.  She  had  much  credit  among  them,  for  she  passed  for  a 
sealous  prcsbytcrlan,  though  sho  protested  to  me  she  never  entered  into  the  points  of  contro- 
versy, and  liad  no  settled  opinion  about  forms  of  government ; only  she  thought  their  minis- 
ters were  good  men,  who  kept  the  country  in  great  quiet  and  order : they  were,  slie  said, 
bianieleas  in  their  lives,  devout  in  their  way,  and  diligent  in  their  lalioura.  The  people  were 
all  in  a frenzy,  and  were  in  no  disposition  to  any  tn^aty.  The  most  furious  men  among 
them  were  busy  in  conventicles,  inflaming  them  against  all  agreements : so  she  tliought,  that, 
if  the  more  moderate  presbyterians  were  put  in  vacant  churches,  the  people  would  grow 
tamer,  and  l>e  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mad  preachers,  that  were  then  most  in  vogue : 
tliis  would  likewise  create  a confidence  in  them  ; for  they  were  now  so  possessed  with  pre- 
judices, as  to  believe  that  all  that  was  proposed  was  only  an  artifice  to  make  them  fall  out 
among  themselves,  and  deceive  them  at  last.  This  seemed  reasonable ; and  she  got  many 
of  the  more  moderate  of  them  to  come  to  me ; and  they  all  talked  in  the  samo  strain. 

A strange  accident  happened  to  Sharp  in  July,  as  he  was  going  into  his  coach  in 
full  day-light,  the  bishop  of  Orkney  being  with  him : a man  came  up  to  the  coach,  and  dis- 
cltarged  a pistol  at  him  with  a brace  of  bullets  in  it,  as  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  going  up 
into  the  coach.  Ho  intended  to  shoot  through  his  cloak  at  Sliarp,  as  he  was  mounting  up  ; 
blit  the  bullet  stuck  in  the  bishop  of  Orkney's  arm,  and  shattered  it  so,  that,  though  he 
livc*d  sf>rae  years  after  that,  they  wero  forced  to  open  it  every  year  for  an  exfoliation.  Sharp 
was  so  universally  hated,  that,  though  this  wm  done  in  full  day-light,  and  on  the  high  stn^et, 
yc*t  nobody  offered  to  seize  the  assassin.  8o  he  walked  off,  and  went  home,  and  shifteti 
himself  of  an  odd  wig,  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to  wear,  and  came  out,  and  walked  in 
the  streets  immediat<dy.  Hut  Sharp  had  viewed  him  so  narrowly,  tliat  he  discovered  him 
afterwards,  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place.  1 lived  then  much  out  of  the  world  ; 
vi't  I thought  it  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion.  He  was  much  touched 
aith  it,  and  put  on  a show  of  devotion  upon  it.  Ho  said  with  a very  s(‘rious  look,  My 
times  are  wholly  in  thy  hand,  O thou  God  of  my  life.”  This  was  the  single  expression 
tavourin*'  of  piety,  that  ever  fell  from  him,  in  all  the  conversation  that  passed  between  him 
tad  me.  Proclamations  were  issued  out  with  great  rewards  for  discovering  the  actor  ; but 
Aotiung  followed  on  them.  On  this  occasion  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  be  called 
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to  court,  and  hare  some  marka  of  the  king's  favour  put  on  him.  He  promised  to  make 
many  good  motions  ; and  he  talked  for  a while  like  a changed  man  ; and  went  out  of  his 
way,  as  he  w'as  going  to  court,  to  visit  me  at  my  parsonage  house,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
turn  to  other  method.  The  king,  as  he  had  a particular  talent  that  way,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  it,  treated  him  with  special  characters  of  favour  and  respect.  But  he  made  nc 
proposition  to  the  king  ; only  in  general  terms  he  approved  of  the  methods  of  gentleness  and 
moderation  then  in  vogue. 

When  he  came  back  to  Scotland,  he  moved  in  council  that  an  indulgence  might  be  granted 
to  some  of  the  public  resolutioners,  with  some  rules  and  restraints ; such  as,  that  they  should 
not  speak,  or  preach  against  episcopacy,  and  that  they  should  not  admit  to  either  of  the 
sacraments  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  without  a desire  from  their  own  ministers ; 
and  that  they  should  engage  themselves  to  observe  these  rules.  lie  knew  that  his  propo> 
sition,  for  all  the  show  of  moderation  that  was  in  it,  could  have  no  effect,  for  the  resolutioners 
and  the  protestors  had  laid  down  their  old  disputes,  and  were  resolved  to  come  under  no 
discrimination  on  that  account ; nor  would  they  engage  to  observe  any  limitations  that  should 
be  laid  on  them.  They  said,  the  government  might  lay  restraints  on  them,  and  punish  them, 
if  they  broke  through  them  : and  they  would  ol>ey  them,  or  not,  at  their  peril.  But  they  laid 
down  this  for  a maxim : that  they  had  received  a complete  ministry  from  Christ,  and  that 
the  judicatories  of  the  church  had  only  power  to  govern  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  function. 
If  tlie  king  should  lay  any  limitations  on  them,  they  might  obey  these,  as  prudence  should 
direct ; but  they  would  not  bind  themselves  up  by  any  engagement  of  their  own.  Bumet, 
and  his  clergy  (for  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  is  above  the  fourth  part  of  all  Scotland)  came  to 
Edinburgh  full  of  high  complaints,  that  tho  churches  were  universally  forsaken,  and  that 
conventicles  abounded  in  every  comer  of  the  country.  A proclamation  was  upon  that  issued 
out,  in  imitation  of  the  English  act,  setting  a fine  of  50/.  upon  every  landlord,  on  whose 
grounds  any  conventicle  was  held,  which  he  might  recover,  as  he  could,  of  those  who  were  at 
any  such  conventicle.  This  was  plainly  against  law ; for  the  council  had  no  power  by  their 
authority  to  set  arbitrary  lines.  It  was  pretended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  had  restored  episcopacy  had  a clause  in  it,  recommending  the  exocntion  of  that  act 
to  tho  privy  council,  by  all  tho  best  ways  they  could  think  of.  But  the  lawyers  of  the  council 
board  said,  that  in  matters  of  property  their  power  was  certainly  tied  up  to  the  direction  of 
the  law : and  the  clause  mentioned  related  only  to  particular  methods,  but  could  not  be  con- 
stmed  so  far,  as  this  proclamation  carried  tho  matter.  Tho  proclamation  went  out,  but  was 
never  executed.  It  was  sent  up  to  I^ondon,  and  had  a show  of  zeal ; and  so  was  made  use 
of  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  bear  down  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  him  and  his 
party  in  Scotland,  as  if  they  designed  to  pull  down  episcopacy.  'The  model  of  the  county 
militia  was  now  executed  ; and  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  sixteen  thousand  foot,  were 
armed  and  trained,  and  cast  into  independent  regiments  and  troops,  who  were  all  to  be  under 
such  orders  as  the  council  issued  out.  All  this  was  against  law ; for  tho  king  had  only  a 
power  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  to  raise,  and  march  such  a body  of  men,  as  he  should 
summon  together ; and  that  at  his  own  charge  ; but  the  converting  this  into  a standing 
militia,  which  carried  with  it  a standing  charge,  was  thought  a great  stretch  of  prerogative. 
Yet  it  was  resolved  on,  though  great  exceptions  were  made  to  it  by  the  lawyers,  chiefly  by 
sir  John  Ncsbit,  the  king's  advocate,  a man  of  great  learning,  both  in  law  and  in  many  other 
things,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  learning ; he  was  a person  of  great  integrity,  and  alw'ays  stood 
firm  to  the  law.  The  true  secret  of  this  design  was,  that  lord  Ijaudcrdale  was  now  presring 
to  get  into  the  management  of  tho  affairs  of  England.  And  he  saw  what  tlie  court  was 
aiming  at : and  he  had  a mind  to  make  himself  considerable  by  this,  that  he  had  in  his  hand 
a great  army,  with  a magazine  of  arms,  and  a stock  of  money  laid*  up  in  Scotland,  for  any 
accident  that  might  happen.  So  all  his  creatures,  and  lady  Dysart  more  than  all  the  rest, 
had  this  up  in  all  companies,  tliat  none  before  him  ever  dreamt  how  to  make  Scotland  con- 
siderable to  the  king  ; but  now  it  began  to  make  a great  flgure.  An  army,  a magazine,  and 
a tn^asure,  were  words  of  a high  sound  ; chiefly  now  that  the  house  of  commons  was  likely  to 
grow  so  intractable,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  despaired  of  being  able  to  manage  them. 
He  moved  the  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  calling  a new  one ; and  thought  the  nation 
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would  choose  men  less  zealous  for  the  church ; for  these  were  all  o^inst  him.  But  the  kin^r 
would  not  Tenture  on  it.  He  knew  the  house  of  commons  was  cither  firm  to  him  by  their 
own  principles,  or  by  his  mant^cment  they  could  be  made  so ; and  therefore  he  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  any  new  election.  He  had  the  dissentcre  much  in  his  power  by  the  severe 
laws  under  wliich  they  lay  at  his  mercy ; but  he  did  not  know  what  influence  they  might 
have  in  elections^  and  in  a new  parliament ; these  ho  knew  were  in  their  he.arts  enemies  to 
prerogative ; which  he  believed  they  would  show,  as  soon  as  they  got  themselves  to  be 
delivered  from  the  laws,  that  then  put  them  in  the  king’s  power. 

Lord  Tweedale  was  tlien  at  London  ; and  he  set  on  foot  a proposition  that  came  to  nothing, 
but  made  so  much  noise,  and  was  of  such  importance,  that  it  dest‘rves  to  be  enlarged  on.  It 
wras  for  tlie  union  of  both  kingdoms.  The  king  liked  it,  because  lie  reckoned  that,  at  least 
for  his  time,  he  should  be  sure  of  all  the  meuibers  that  should  be  sent  up  from  Scotland. 
Tlie  duke  of  Bu(*kingham  went  in  easily  to  a new  thing ; and  lord  keeper  Bridgman  was 
much  for  it.  The  lord  Lauderdale  pressed  it  vehemently ; it  made  it  necessary  to  hold  a 
parliament  in  Scotland,  where  he  intended  to  be  the  king’s  commissioner.  The  earl  of 
Tweedale  was  for  it  on  other  accounts,  both  to  settle  the  establishment  of  the  militia,  and  to 
get  some  alterations  made  in  the  laws  that  related  to  the  church  ; and  he  n^ally  drove  at  the 
union,  as  a thing  which  he  thought  might  be  brouglit  about.  Scotland,  lie  said,  was  even 
then  under  great  uneasiness,  though  the  king  knew  the  state  of  that  kingdom ; but  wlicn 
another  king  should  reign  that  knew  not  Joseph  (so  he  expressed  it)  the  nation  would  be 
delivered  up  to  favourites,  and  lie  devoured  by  them : rich  provinces,  like  those  that  belonged 
to  Spain,  could  hold  out  long  under  oppn^on  ; but  a poor  country  would  be  soon  dispeopled, 
if  much  oppressed  ; and  if  a king  of  deep  designs  against  public  liberty  should  caress  the 
Scots,  he  might  easily  enpige  them  ; since  a poor  country  may  be  supposed  willing  to  change 
their  seats,  and  to  break  in  on  a richer  one : there  was  indeed  no  fear  of  that  at  present ; for 
tlie  dotage  of  tlie  nation  on  presbytery,  and  the  flnnness  with  which  the  government  sup> 
ported  episcopacy,  set  them  so  far  from  one  another,  that  no  engagement  of  that  sort  could 
be  attempted ; but  if  a king  sliould  take  a dexterous  method  for  putting  that  out  of  the  way, 
he  might  carry  Scotland  to  any  design  he  tliought  fit  to  engagi'  in.  Lord  Twoi'dale  blamed 
sir  Francis  Bacon  much  for  laying  it  down  as  a maxim,  that  Scotland  was  to  be  reckoned  os 
the  third  part  of  the  island,  and  to  he  treated  ac*cording1y : whereas  he  assured  me,  Scotland 
for  numbers  of  people  was  nut  above  a tenth  part,  and  for  wealth  not  above  a fortieth  part 
of  the  island. 

Tlie  discourse  of  the  union  was  kept  up,  till  it  was  resolved  to  summon  a new  parliament 
in  Scotland.  Then  lord  Lauderdale  mode  the  king  reflect  on  the  old  schemes  lie  had  laid 
b**fore  him  at  the  Restoration  : and  he  undertook  to  manage  tlie  parliament  so,  as  to  make  it 
answer  that  end  more  eflTectually  than  any  before  him  had  ever  done.  Tlus  was  resolved  on  in 
the  suniiiier  of  1669.  1 being  then  at  Hamilton,  and  having  got  the  lx>st  information  of  the 

state  of  the  country  that  I could,  wrote  a long  account  of  all  1 had  heard  to  the  lord  Tweedale, 
and  concluded  it  with  an  advice  to  put  some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  presbyterians  into 
Uie  %'acaiit  churches.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  the  letter  was  so  well  liked,  that  it  was 
read  to  the  king.  Such  a letter  would  have  signified  nothing,  if  lord  Tweedale  had  not 
been  fixed  in  the  same  notion.  He  had  now  a plausible  thing  to  support  it.  So  my  princi- 
ples, and  zeal  for  the  church,  and  I know  not  wliat  In'sides  were  raised,  to  make  my  advico 
ffignify  somewhat : and  it  was  said,  1 was  the  man  that  went  most  entirely  into  Leighton’s 
maxims.  So  this  indiscreet  letter  of  mine,  sent  without  communicating  it  to  Leighton,  gave 
tlie  deciding  stroke.  And,  as  may  be  easily  believed,  it  drew  much  hatred  on  me  from  all 
that  either  knew  it,  or  did  suspect  it. 

Tlie  king  wrote  a letter  to  tlic  privy  council,  ordering  them  to  indulge  such  of  the  presby- 
teriaos  os  were  peaceable  and  loyal,  so  far  as  to  suficr  them  to  serve  in  vacant  churches, 
tbong/i  they  did  not  submit  to  the  present  establishment  ; and  he  require*!  them  to  set  them 
tacli  rules  as  might  preserve  order  and  peace,  and  to  look  well  to  the  execution  of  them  ; and 
is  for  such  as  could  not  be  provided  in  churches  at  that  time,  he  ordered  a pension  of  201. 
fterlins  » ^ ^ every  one  of  them,  as  lung  as  they  lived  orderly.  Nothing 

b//{iired  on  the  second  article  of  this  letter:  tlie  presbyterians  locked  on  this  as  the  king's 
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hire  to  he  silent,  and  not  to  do  their  duty : and  none  of  them  would  accept  of  it.  But,  .is 
to  the  first  part  of  the  letU  r,  on  the  first  council  day  after  it  was  read,  twelve  of  the  minis- 
ters were  indulged ; they  had  parishes  afwigned  them ; and  about  thirty  more  were  nfU'rwards 
indulged  in  the  same  manner ; and  then  a stop  was  put  to  it  for  sonu‘  time.  With  the 
warranto  that  they  had  for  their  churches,  there  was  a paper  of  rub's  likewise  put  in  their 
hands.  Hutcheson  in  all  their  nami«  made  a speech  to  the  council : he  began  with  decent 
expressions  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  their  lordships  ; he  said,  they  should  at  all  times  give 
such  obedience  to  laws  and  orders,  as  could  stand  with  a good  conscience.  And  so  they  were 
dismissed.  As  for  those  of  them  that  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  churches,  where  they  had 
served  before,  no  difficulty  could  be  made ; but  those  of  them  that  were  named  to  other 
churches  would  not  enter  on  the  serving  them,  till  the  church  sessions  and  the  inhabitants  uf 
the  parish  met,  and  made  choice  of  them  for  their  pastors,  and  gave  them  a call  (as  thcr 
wonlcd  it)  to  serve  among  them.  But  upon  this,  scruphts  rose  among  some,  who  said  the 
people’s  choice  ought  to  be  free ; whereas  now  they  ivere  HmiU*d  ti)  the  person  ntmid 
by  the  council,  which  looked  like  an  election  upon  a coiig^-d’^lire,  with  a letter  naming  the 
person,  with  which  they  had  often  diverted  themselves.  But  scniplcs  are  mighty  things, 
when  they  concur  with  inclination  or  interest ; and  when  they  are  not  supported  by  these, 
men  learn  distinctions  to  get  free  from  them.  So  it  happened  in  this  case  ; for  though  some 
few  were  startled  at  these  things,  yet  they  lay  in  no  man's  way ; for  every  man  went,  and 
was  possessed  of  the  church  marked  out  for  him.  And  at  first  the  people  of  the  country  ran 
to  them  with  a sort  of  transport  of  joy.  Yet  this  was  soon  cooled.  It  was  ho|>4‘d  that 
they  would  have  begun  their  ministry  with  a public  testimony  against  all  that  had  been  done 
in  opposition  to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  call  the  w'ork  of  God.  But  thev  were  silent 
at  that  time,  and  preacht'd  only  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  disgusted  all  those  who 
loved  to  hear  their  ministers  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  called  it.  'The  stop  put  to  the 
indulgence  made  many  conclude,  that  those  who  had  obtained  the  favour  had  entered  into 
some  secret  engagements.  So  they  came  to  call  them  tAs  curaUty  as  they  had  called 

the  clergy  in  derision  the  hi$hop$  euraiea.  Tlieir  caution  brought  them  under  a worse 
character  of  dumb  dog$y  that  could  not  bark.  Those,  who  by  their  fierce  behaviour  had  shut 
themselves  out  from  a share  in  the  indtilgence,  began  to  call  this  erastianism,  and  the  civil 
magistrates  assuming  the  power  of  sacred  matters.  They  said,  this  was  visibly  an  artifice  to 
lay  things  asleep  witli  the  present  generation,  and  was  one  of  the  depths  of  to  give  a 

present  quiet,  in  order  to  the  certain  destruction  of  presbytery.  And  it  was  .also  said,  that 
there  was  a visible  departing  of  the  divine  assistanct'  from  tlu»e  preachers  : they  preached  no 
more  with  the  power  and  authority  that  had  accompanied  them  at  conventicles.  So,  many 
began  to  fall  off  from  them,  and  to  go  again  to  conventicles.  Many  of  the  preachere  con- 
fessed to  me,  that  they  found  an  ignorance  and  a dcadness  among  those,  who  had  Ikhoi  the 
hottest  upon  their  meetings,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined.  They  that  could  h.ave 
argued  al^ut  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  chnrch,  and  episcopacy,  and  presbytery,  upon  which 
all  their  sermons  had  chiefly  run  for  several  years,  knew  very  little  of  the  essf'iitinls  of  reli- 
gion. But  the  indulged  preachers,  instead  of  setting  themselves  writh  the  aeal  and  courage 
that  became  them,  agiiinst  the  follii's  of  the  people,  of  which  they  confessed  to  mystdf  they 
were  very  sensible,  took  a different  method,  and  studied  by  mean  compliances  to  gain  up»m 
their  affi'ctions,  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  some  fiery  men  that  were  going  up  and 
down  among  them.  The  tempers  of  some  brought  them  under  this  scr\'ile  popularity,  into 
which  others  went  out  of  a desire  to  live  easy. 

The  indulgence  was  settled  in  a hurry : but  when  it  came  to  be  descanted  on,  it  appc'ured 
to  be  plainly  against  law;  for  by  the  act  restoring  episcopacy,  none  were  capable  of  hmefin's 
but  such  as  slioiild  own  the  authority  of  bishops,  and  be  instituted  by  them.  So  now*  the 
episcopal  party,  that  wore  wont  to  put  all  authority  in  the  king,  as  long  as  ho  w'as  for  them, 
began  to  talk  of  law.  Th(*y  said  the  king’s  power  was  l>ounde«l  by  the  law,  and  that  these 
proewdings  were  the  trampling  of  law  under  foot.  For  all  parties,  as  they  the  slielter 
of  law,  or  the  stretches  of  the  prerogative,  arc  apt  hy  turns  to  magnify  the  one,  or  the  <rt.lier. 
Burnet  and  his  clergy  were  out  of  measure  enraged  at  the  indulgence.  Tlicy  wore  not  only 
abaudoned,  but  ill  used  by  the  i>cople,  who  were  Ix'ginning  to  threaten,  or  to  buy  them  out 
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of  their  churches,  that  they  also  might  have  tho  bonofit  of  the  indulgence.  Tlie  synod  of  the 
clergy  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  Octolnr ; and  they  moved  that  an  address  might  bo  drawn  up, 
representing  to  the  king  tho  miseries  they  were  under,  occasioned  by  the  indulgence : they 
complained  of  it  as  illegal,  and  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  church.  Tliis  was,  according  to  the 
words  in  some  of  their  acts  of  parliament,  a misri'prescnting  tho  king's  proceedings,  in. order 
to  the  alienating  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  him  ; which  was  made  capital,  as  may  appear 
by  the  account  given  in  tho  former  book  of  the  proceedings  against  the  lord  Balmerinoch. 
He  that  drew  this  address  was  one  Ross,  afterwards  archbishop,  first  of  Glasgow,  and  then  of 
St.  Andrews ; who  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  violent  out  of  measure.  So  it  was  drawn  full 
of  acrimony : yet  they  resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  till  advice  should  be  taken  upon  it ; and 
accordingly,  to  present  it  to  the  privy  council,  or  not.  A copy  of  this  was  procured  by  indi- 
rect methods;  and  it  was  sent  up  to  court,  after  the  carl  of  Lauderdale  was  come  oflf,  and 
was  in  his  way  to  hold  a parliament  in  Scotland.  Ix>rd  Tjauderdale  had  left  all  his  concerns 
at  court  with  sir  Robert  Murray ; for,  though  at  his  mistress’s  instigation,  he  had  usihI  him 
very  unworthily,  yet  he  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  candour,  that  he  left  all 
his  affairs  to  his  care.  As  soon  as  the  king  saw  the  clergy's  address,  he  said,  it  was  a new 
wi'stem  remonstrance ; and  he  ordered  that  Humrt  should  not  l)e  suffered  to  conic  to  the 
parliament,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against,  as  far  as  the  law  could  carry  the  matter. 
It  was  not  easy  to  stretch  this  so  far,  as  to  make  it  criminal : but  Burnet  being  obnoxious 
on  other  accounts,  they  iniendi.'d  to  frighten  him  to  submit,  and  to  resign  his  bishopric. 

The  parliament  was  opened  in  Noveml>er.  Lord  Lauderdale's  speech  ran  ujwn  two  heads. 
The  one  was,  the  recommending  to  their  care  the  prewrvation  of  the  church,  as  establisluKl 
by  law  : upon  which  he  took  occasion  to  express  great  zeal  for  episcopacy.  The  other  head 
related  to  the  union  of  both  kingdoms.  All  that  was  done  relating  to  this  was,  that  an  act 
passed  for  a treaty  about  it ; and  in  tho  following  summer,  in  a subsequent  session,  commis- 
sioners were  named,  who  went  up  to  treat  about  it.  But  they  made  no  prugr<*ss,  and  the 
thing  fell  so  soon,  that  it  was  very  visible  it  was  never  intended  in  good  earnest  *. 

The  two  ffrst  acts  that  passed  in  parliament  were  of  more  importance,  and  had  a deeper 
design.  The  first  explained,  and  asserted  the  king's  supremacy;  hut  carried  it  in  sucli 
general  words,  that  it  might  have  been  stretched  to  every  thing.  It  was  declared  that  tho 
settling  all  things  relating  to  the  external  government  of  the  church  was  a right  of  tlie 
crown  : and  that  all  things  relating  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters,  and  pc*rsons,  were  to 
be  ordcretl  according  to  such  directions  as  the  king  should  send  to  his  privy  council ; and 
tliat  these  should  lie  published  by  them,  and  should  have  the  force  of  laws.  Lord  I.4»uder- 
dale  very  probably  knew  the  secret  of  the  duke's  religion,  and  had  got  into  his  favour.  .So 
it  was  very  likely  that  ho  intended  to  establish  himself  in  it,  by  putting  the  church  of  Scot- 
land wholly  in  his  power.  But  that  was  yet  a secret  to  us  all  tn  Scotland.  Tlie  method  he 
took  to  get  it  passf'd  was  this : he  told  all  those  who  loved  presbytery,  or  that  did  not  niueii 
favoar  the  bUhsps,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  under,  by  making  them  depend 
absolutely  on  tho  king : this  was,  indeed,  a transferring  tho  whole  legislature,  as  to  the 


* Sir  John  Nc»bit  wm$  one  of  tho  comtnisrionen  on  the 
uf  Scotland.  When  the  Fngliih  porluunent  met  in 
fJetober.  16G9,  (he  king  olluUidto  the  propoied  onion 
inhM  apcech  from  the  throne.  The  lord  keeper,  Bridgman, 
enlarged  more  upon  the  outlet.  lie  oboerved.  tlut  the 
king  vu  convir)ced  that  nothing  would  tend  moro  to  the 
fXKl  and  aecuritr  of  both  nation*  than  aticli  a union  ; 
ud  then  proceeded  to  chew  the  gradual  adeanrcc  that  had 

Wea  nude  tuwud*  effecting  it.  James  the  Pint  **  went 
M &r  on  toward*  this  good  work,  that,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
tmt  is  the  first  vear  of  his  reign,  cotninissionen  were 
a3tl>or.ed  to  treat  and  consult  with  commitsioners  from 
hfoiimd  cooccniing  it.  In  pursuance  of  llieir  treating,  in 
lie  feunk  re»r  of  hi.  re>P>.  .n  •«  ™ f"  "1*^ 
ef  hoftile  lowo,  ond  tho  .bolilion  of  the  mciiiorj  of  liov 
% telweto  tb.  t-o  tfliot...  In  the  .ixth  ,e.r  the 
•«.  it  hr  the  judge*  of  all  the  court*  at  H esU 
■awteTlUJ,  aolenj'nly  adjudged  in  the  case  of  the  Post. 


nati,  (Coke's  Reports,  rii.  1.)  that  tlinse  who,  after  tho 
desrent  of  the  English  crown  to  king  Jauies,  were  burn  iii 
Scotland,  were  no  aliens  in  England,  and,  conM-qiicnilr 
were  capable,  not  only  to  hold  lands,  but  to  enjoy  all 
other  immuniUes,  as  if  they  bad  been  bom  here.  Surh 
adrauce*  to  a union  being  made,  his  majesty  doth  most 
heartily  recommend  that  cotomissioners  may  be  nominated 
to  treat  and  consult  with  commissionert  from  Scotland 
conooming  its  completion."  The  king  gave  similar  recoiii- 
mcndationi  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  through  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  : and,  in  const^uence,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text  the  comioi*«ioners  met,,  but  without  any  progreaa 
being  made.  There  was  too  uiiich  bigotry  upon  the  point 
of  church  government  to  permit  a tatisfaciory  result.—* 
(?liaiidler's  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  197. 
M*e  shall  SCO  that  this  important  meaiuro  was  not  effected 
until  1 707,  the  sixth  year  of  queen  Aune’s  rvign. 
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iiati'rstf  the  church,  from  the  parliament,  and  vesting  it  singly  in  the  king;  yet,  he 
told  them,  if  this  were  done,  os  the  circumstances  might  happen  to  be  favourable,  the  king 
might  be  prevailed  on,  if  a dash  of  a pen  would  do  it,  to  diangc  all  on  a sudden  : whereas 
that  could  never  be  hoped  for,  if  it  could  not  be  brought  about,  but  by  the  pomp 
and  /reremony  of  a parliament.  He  made  the  nobility  see  they  need  fear  no  more 
the  insolence  of  bisho}>s,  if  they  wero  at  mercy,  as  this  would  make  them.  Sharp  did 
not  like  it,  but  durst  not  oppose  it.  He  made  a long  dark  speech,  copied  out  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  distinguishing  between  the  civil  and  ecch?siastical  authority,  and  then  voted  for  it: 
80  did  all  the  bishops  that  were  present : some  absented  themselves.  Leighton  was  against 
any  such  act,  and  got  some  words  to  be  altered  in  it.  He  thought  it  might  be  stretched  to 
ill  ends . and  so  he  was  very  averse  to  it.  Yet  he  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  sufficiently 
considered  the  extent  of  tlio  words,  and  the  consequences  that  might  follow  on  such  an  act, 
for  which  he  was  very  sorry  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  at  that  time  there  was  no  apprehem 
sions  in  Scotland  of  the  danger  of  popery.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  Naim, 
and  Chartcris  in  particular,  were  highly  offended  at  the  act.  Tliey  thought  it  plainly  made 
the  king  our  pope.  The  presby'terians  said,  it  ]>ut  him  in  Clirist's  stead.  They  said,  the 
king  had  already  too  much  power  in  the  matters  of  the  church : and  nothing  mined  the 
clergy  more,  than  their  being  brought  into  sen  ile  compliances,  and  a base  dependance  upon 
courts.  I had  no  share  in  tlie  counsels  about  this  act.  I only  thought  it  was  designed  by 
lord  Tweedale  to  justify  the  indulgence,  w'hich  he  protested  to  me  was  his  chief  end  in  it. 
And  nobody  could  ever  tell  me  bow  the  words  “ ecclesiastical  matters'*  were  put  in  tlie  act. 
Leighton  thought  he  was  sure  they  were  put  in  after  the  draught  and  form  of  the  act  were 
agreed  on.  It  was  generally  charged  on  lord  Lauderdale.  And  when  the  duke's  religion  came 
to  be  knuwn,thcn  ^ people  saw  how  much  the  legal  settlement  of  our  religion  was  put  in  his 
power  by  this  means.  Yet  the  preamble  of  the  act  being  only  concerning  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  it  was  thought  tliat  the  words  ecclesiastical  matters"  were  to 
be  confined  to  the  sense  that  w*os  limited  by  the  preamble. 

The  next  act  that  passed  was  concerning  the  militia : all  that  had  been  done  in  raising  it 
was  approved  : and  it  was  enacted,  th:it  it  should  still  be  kept  up,  and  be  ready  to  march 
into  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  for  .my  cause  in  which  his  majesty's  authority,  power,  or 
greatness  should  be  concerned ; and  that  the  orders  should  be  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
council  board,  without  any  mention  of  orders  from  the  king.  Upon  this  great  rcflectious 
were  made.  Some  said  that  by  this  the  amiy  was  taken  out  of  the  king's  power  and  com- 
mand, and  put  under  the  power  of  the  council : so  that  if  the  greattT  part  of  the  council 
should  again  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  year  1638,  the  army  was,  by  the  words  of  this  act, 
bound  to  follow  their  orders.  But  when  jealousies  broke  out  in  England,  of  the  ill  designs 
that  lay  hid  under  this  matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  intent  of  this  clause  was,  that  if  the 
king  should  call  in  the  Scutch  army,  it  should  not  be  necessary  that  he  himself  should  send 
any  orders  for  it ; hut  that,  upon  a secret  intimation,  tlic  council  might  do  it  without  order, 
and  then,  if  the  design  should  miscarry,  it  should  not  lie  on  the  king,  but  only  on  the 
council,  whom  in  that  case  the  king  might  disown;  and  so  none  about  him  should  be 
blameable  for  it.  Tlic  earl  of  Lauderdale  valued  himself  upon  these  acts,  os  if  he  had  con- 
quered kingdoms  by  them.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  king  upon  it,  in  which  he  said,  all 
Gotland  was  now  in  his  power : the  cliurch  of  Scotland  was  now  more  subject  to  him  than  the 
church  of  England  was  : this  militia  was  now  an  army  ready  upon  call : and  that  every  man  in 
Scotland  was  ready  to  march  whensoever  he  should  order  it,  with  several  very  ill  insinuations 
in  it.  But  a dangerous  thing  it  is  to  write  letters  to  princes  : this  letter  fell  into  duke 
Hamilton’s  hands  some  years  after ; and  I had  it  in  my  hands  for  some  days.  It  was 
intended  to  found  an  impeachment  on  it.  But  this  happened  at  a time  when  the  business 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  so  hotly  pursued,  that  this, 
which,  at  another  time,  would  have  made  great  noise,  was  not  so  much  t'onsidered  as  tlie 
im|H>rtancc  of  it  might  seem  to  deserve.  Tlic  way  how  it  came  into  such  hands  was  this  : Uie 
king,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  gave  it  to  sir  Robert  Murray ; and  when  he  died  it  was 
found  among  his  papers.  He  had  been  much  trusted  in  the  king’s  laboratory,  and  liad 
several  of  his  chemical  processes  in  his  hands.  So  the  king,  after  liis  dcatli,  did  order  one  to 
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look  over  all  hia  papers,  for  chemical  matters  ; but  all  the  papers  of  state  were  let  alone  *. 
So  this,  with  many  other  papers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executors.  And  thus  tliis  letter 
came  into  duke  Hamilton's  hands,  who  would  have  made  use  of  it  if  greater  matters  had  not 
been  then  in  agitation.  Tliis  is  not  the  single  instance  that  I have  known,  of  pap»’rs  of 
great  consequence  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  great  ministers,  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  very  bad  uses  if  they  had  fallen  into  ill  hands.  It  seems  of  great  concern, 
that  when  a minister,  or  an  ambassador  dies,  or  is  recalled,  or  is  disgraced,  all  papers  relating 
to  tlie  secrets  of  his  employnjent  should  l>c  of  right  in  the  power  of  the  government.  But  I, 
of  all  men,  should  complain  the  least  of  this,  since,  by  this  remissness,  many  papers  of  a 
high  nature  have  fallen  in  my  way. 

By  the  act  of  supremacy  the  king  was  now  master,  and  could  turn  out  bishops  at  pleaaur»*. 
Tliis  had  its  first  effect  on  Burnet ; who  was  offered  a pension  if  he  wotihl  submit  and  ri*sign, 
and  was  threatened  to  ho  treaU*d  more  severely  if  ho  stood  out.  He  complied,  and  retired  to 
a private  stab'  of  life,  and  liore  his  disgrace  better  than  he  had  done  his  honours.  He  lived 
four  years  in  the  shade,  and  was  generally  much  pitied  : he  was  of  himself  good-natured  and 
sincere  ; but  was  much  in  the  power  of  others : he  meddled  too  much  in  tliat  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  did  not  understand;  for  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a court,  or  for  the 
ministry : and  he  was  too  remiss  in  that  which  was  properly  his  business,  and  which  lie 
understood  to  a good  degree  ; for  he  took  no  manner  of  care  of  the  spiritual  part  of  his  function. 

At  this  time  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  w’liom  the  choice  of  professor  of  divinity  does 
belong,  chose  me,  though  unknown  to  them  all,  to  be  professor  there.  Tliere  was  no  sort  of 
artifice  or  management  to  bring  this  about : it  came  of  themselves  : and  they  did  it  without 
any  recommendation  of  any  pt'rson  whatsoever.  So  I w’as  advised  by  all  my  friends  to 
change  my  post,  and  go  thither.  Tliis  engaged  me  both  into  much  study,  and  in  a great 
deal  of  business.  The  clergy  came  all  to  me,  thinking  I had  some  credit  with  those  that 
govcnicnl,  and  laid  their  grievances  and  complaints  before  me.  They  were  very  ill  used, 
and  were  so  entirely  forsaken  by  their  people,  that  in  most  places  they  shut  up  their 
churches : they  were  also  threatened  and  affronted  on  all  occasions.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  gentlemen  of  the  country  came  much  to  me,  and  told  me  such  strange  things  of  tlie 
■vices  of  some,  the  follies  of  others,  and  the  indiscretions  of  them  all,  that  though  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  believe  all  that  they  said,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  a great 
deal  of  it.  And  so  I soon  saw  what  a hard  province  I was  like  to  have  of  it.  Accounts 
of  the  state  of  those  parts  were  expected  from  me,  and  were  likely  to  be  believed.  And 
it  was  not  easy  to  know  what  ought  to  be  believed,  nor  how  matU'rs  w’ere  to  be  repre- 
sented : for  I found  calumny  w'as  so  equally  practised  on  both  sides,  that  I came  to  mistrust 
every  tiling  that  I heard.  One  thing  was  visible,  that  conventicles  abounded,  and  strange 
doctrine  was  vented  in  them.  The  king's  supremacy  was  now  the  chief  subject  of  declamation : 
it  was  said,  bishops  were,  indeed,  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  church,  but  the  king's 
little  finger  would  be  lieavicr  than  their  loins  had  l)cen.  After  I had  been  for  some 
months  among  them,  and  had  hcar<l  so  much,  that  I believed  very  little,  I wrote  to  lord 
Twecdale,  that  disorders  did  certainly  increase;  but,  as  for  any  particulars,  I did  not 
know  what  to  believe,  much  less  could  I suggest  what  remedies  seemed  proper  : I therefore 
pro)>oscd  that  a committee  of  council  might  be  sent  round  the  country  to  examine  matters, 
and  to  give  such  orders  as  were  at  present  necessary  for  the  public  quiet ; and  that  they 
might  prepare  a report  against  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  then  proper  remedies 
might  ^ found  out. 

Duke  Hamilton,  lord  Kincardine,  Primrose,  and  Drummond  were  sent  to  these  parte.  Tliey 
met  first  at  Hamilton,  next  at  Glasgow  : then  they  went  to  other  parts ; and  came  back,  and 
ended  their  circuit  at  Glasgow.  They  punished  some  disorders,  and  threatened  both  the 
indulged  ministers  and  the  countries  with  greater  severities,  if  they  should  still  grow  more 
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stnirk  by  the  prevalence  of  this  delusion  among  the  bigbet 
eUsses  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
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and  more  insolent  u]>on  the  favour  that  had  been  shewed  tliem.  I was  blamed  hy  the  prci< 
hyt<*nans  for  all  they  did,  and  by  the  episcopal  party  for  all  they  did  not ; since  these 
thought  they  did  too  little,  as  the  others  tliought  they  did  too  much.  Tlicy  consulU'd  much 
with  me,  and  suffi-red  me  to  int<'rcodc  so  effectually  for  those  whom  they  had  put  in  prison, 
that  they  were  all  set  at  liberty.  The  episcopal  party  thought  I intended  to  make  myself 
popular  at  their  cost : so  they  bi*gan  tliat  strain  of  fury  and  calumny  that  has  pursued  roe 
ever  since  from  that  sort  of  pc'oplo,  as  a secret  enemy  to  tlieir  interest,  and  an  undermincr  of 
it.  But  I was,  and  still  am,  an  enemy  to  all  force  and  violence  in  matters  of  conscience: 
and  there  is  no  principle  that  is  more  hated  by  bad  ill-natured  clergymen  than  that. 

The  carls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  pressed  Leighton  much  to  accept  of  the  see  of 
Glasgow.  He  declined  it  with  so  much  aversion,  that  we  were  all  uneasy  at  it.  Nothing 
moved  him  to  hearken  to  it,  but  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  tlie  accommodation  that  was 
proposed,  in  which  he  had  all  assistance  promised  him  from  the  Govemmont.  Tlic  king 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  for  to  court.  He  sent  for  me  on  his  way,  where  he  stopped  a 
day,  to  know  from  me  what  prospect  Uiere  was  of  doing  any  good.  I coUld  not  much 
encourage  him  ; yet  I gave  him  all  tlic  hopes  that  I could  raise  myself  to : and  I was 
tlien  inclined  to  think  Uiat  the  accommodation  was  not  impracticable.  Upon  his  coming 
to  London,  he  found  lord  I.jiuderdalo‘8  temper  was  much  inflamed:  he  was  become  ficrco 
and  intractable : but  lord  Tweedale  made  every  thing  as  easy  to  him  as  was  possible^ 
They  had  turned  out  an  archbishop ; so  it  concerned  them  to  put  an  eminent  man  in  lus 
room,  who  should  order  matters  with  such  moderation,  that  the  Government  should  not 
be  under  perpetual  disturbance  by  reason  of  complaints  from  those  }>arts. 

But  now  the  court  was  entering  into  new  designs,  into  which  lord  Lauderdale  was  thrust- 
ing himself  with  an  obsequious  or  rather  an  officious  zeal.  1 will  dwell  no  longer  at 
present  on  that,  than  just  to  name  the  duchess  of  Orleans’s  coming  to  Dover,  of  which 
a more  particular  account  shall  be  given,  after  that  I have  laid  together  all  that  relates 
to  Scotland  in  the  year  1670,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  accommodation.  Ldglihm 
proposed  to  the  king  his  scheme  of  the  accommodation,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
his  majesty's  affairs  would  have  if  that  country  could  be  brought  into  temper.  The  king 
was  at  this  time  gone  off  from  tlic  design  of  a comprehension  in  England.  Toleration 
was  now  thought  tlic  best  way.  Yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  possessed  him  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  somewhat  to  soften  the  Scots,  in  order  to  the  great  design  he  was  then 
engaging  in.  Upon  that  the  king,  who  seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  think  twice 
of  any  one  thing,  gave  way  to  it.  Leighton's  paper  wxs  in  some  places,  corrected  by 
sir  Rolxrrt  Murray,  and  was  turned  into  instructions,  by  which  lord  Lauderdale  was 
authorised  to  piss  the  concessions  that  were  to  be  offered  into  laws.  This  he  would  never 
own  to  me,  though  Leighton  showed  mo  the  copy  of  them.  But  it  appeared  probalfle, 
by  his  conduct  afterwards,  that  ho  hod  secret  din?ction.<i  to  spoil  the  matter,  and  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  ns  all.  Lord  Tweedale  was  mure  to  be  dependeil  on.  But  he  began 
to  lose  ground  with  Lady  Dysart : and  so  his  interest  did  nut  continue  strong  enough  to 
carry  on  such  a matter. 

Leighton  undertook  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Glasgow : and  it  was  a year  after 
tliis  before  he  was  prevailed  on  to  be  translated  thither.  Ho  came,  upon  this,  to  Glasgow, 
and  held  a synod  of  his  clergy,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  heard  bat  complaints  of 
desertion  and  ill  usage  from  them  all.  Leighton,  in  a sermon  that  ho  preaclied  to  them, 
and  in  several  discourses,  both  in  public  and  private,  exhorted  them  to  look  up  more  to 
God,  to  consider  themselves  ns  tho  ministerH  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  bear  tlic  contempt 
and  ill  usage  they  met  with,  as  a cross  laid  on  them,  for  the  exercise  of  their  faitli  and 
patience,  to  lay  aside  all  tlic  appetites  of  revenge,  to  humble  themselves  before  God,  to 
have  many  da}s  for  secret  fasting  and  prayers,  and  to  meet  ofUm  together,  that  they 
might  quicken  and  assist  one  another  in  those  holy  cxcrcis4's ; and  then  they  might  expi'ct 
blessings  from  heaven  upon  their  laljoitrs.  This  was  a new  strain  to  the  clergy.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  agiunst  it : hut  it  was  a comfortless  doctrine  to  them,  and  tliey  had  not  been 
oceustoined  to  it.  No  speedy  ways  were  profiosed  for  forcing  the  people  to  come  to  church, 
nor  for  sending  soldiers  among  them,  or  raising  the  fines  to  whitrh  they  wen*  liable^  So  tliey 
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went  home  os  little  edified  witli  tlieir  nen?  bishop  as  he  was  with  them.  Wben  this  was 
over,  he  went  round  some  parts  of  the  coujjtry  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  indulged  minis- 
U r**,  and  carried  me  with  luni.  llis  business  was,  to  persuade  them  to  hearken  to  prcipo- 
sitions  of  peace.  He  told  them  some  of  them  would  be  quickly  sent  for  to  Edinburgh,  wliero 
temis  w’ould  l>c  offered  them  in  order  to  the  making  up  our  differences : all  was  sincerely  meant : 
they  would  meet  with  no  artifices  nor  hardships:  and  if  they  received  those  offers  heartily, 
tliey  would  be  turned  into  laws  : and  all  the  vacancies  then  in  the  church  would  be  filled  by 
their  brethren.  They  received  this  with  so  much  indifference,  or  rather  neglect,  that  it 
would  have  cooled  any  zt'al  that  was  less  warm  and  less  active  than  that  good  man's  was. 
They  were  scarcely  ciril ; and  did  not  so  much  as  thank  him  for  his  tenderness  and  care  : 
the  more  artful  among  them,  such  os  Hutcheson,  said  it  was  a thing  of  general  concern,  and 
that  they  were  but  single  men.  Others  wore  more  metaphysical,  and  entertained  us 
with  some  poor  arguings  and  distinctions.  Leighton  began  to  lose  heart.  Yet  he  resolved 
to  st't  the  negotiation  on  foot,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  he  could. 

When  lord  Lauderdale  came  down  to  hold  a session  of  parliament,  letters  were  written  to 
mx  of  the  pn'shyterian  preachers,  ordering  them  to  come  t*>  town.  'Tliere  was  a long  confer- 
ence between  Leighton  and  them,  before  the  earls  of  I>auderdale,  Rothes,  Tweedale,  and 
Kincardine.  Sharp  w'ould  not  be  present  at  it ; but  ho  ordered  Paterson,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  to  bear  all,  and  to  bring  him  an  account  of  what  passed.  Ijcigbton  laid 
before  them  the  mischief  of  our  divisions,  and  of  the  schism  that  they  had  occasioned  ; many 
souls  were  lost,  and  many  more  wen?  in  danger  by  these  means:  so  that  every  one  ought  to 
do  all  he  could  to  heal  this  wide  breach,  that  had  already  let  in  so  many  evils  among  us, 
which  were  likely  to  make  way  to  many  more : for  his  own  part,  ho  was  persuaded  that 
episcopacy,  as  an  order  distinct  from  pre8h;ters,  had  continued  in  the  church  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  ; that  the  world  had  every  where  received  the  Christian  religion  from 
bishops,  and  that  a parity  among  elergj'men  was  never  thought  of  in  the  church  U'forc  the 
middle  of  the  lost  century,  and  was  then  set  up  rather  by  accident  than  on  design  : yet,  how 
much  soever  he  was  persuaded  of  this,  since  they  were  of  another  mind,  he  was  now  to  offer 
a temper  to  them,  by  which  both  sides  might  still  preserve  their  opinions,  and  yet  unite  in 
carrying  on  the  ends  of  the  gotqM-l  and  their  ministry : they  had  moderators  amongst  them, 
which  w’as  no  divine  institution,  hut  only  a mattt'rof  order  : the  king,  therefore,  might  name 
these ; and  the  making  tl:cm  constant  could  he  no  such  encroachment  on  their  function,  as 
that  th(‘  peace  of  tho  church  must  he  broken  on  such  an  account : nor  could  they  say  that 
tlie  hli'ssing  of  the  nu'n  named  to  this  function,  by  an  imposition  of  hands,  did  degrade  them 
from  their  former  offee,  to  say  no  more  of  it : so  they  were  still  at  least  ministers  : it  is  true 
Olliers  thought  they  had  a new  and  special  authority,  more  than  a bare  presidency : that  did 
not  concern  them,  who  were  not  required  to  concur  with  them  in  anything,  hut  in  sub- 
mitting to  this  presidency : and,  as  to  that,  they  should  lie  allowed  to  declare  their  own 
opinion  ag.ainst  it,  in  as  full  and  as  public  a manner  ns  they  pleased : he  laid  it  to  their  con- 
BcicDcps  to  consider  of  the  w'holc  matter,  as  in  the  prese  nce  of  Ood,  without  any  regard  to 
party  or  i>opularity.  He  spoke,  in  all,  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  a gravity  and  force  that  made 
a very  great  imprc*88ion  on  those  who  heard  it.  Hutcheson  answered,  and  said  their  opinion 
for  a parity  among  the  clergy  was  well  known : the  presidency  now  spoken  of  had  made  way 
to  a lordly  dominion  in  the  church  ; and,  therefore,  how  inconsiderable  soever  the  thing  might 
seem  to  be,  yet  the  effects  of  it  both  hail  bwn,  and  would  be,  very  considerable  : he  there- 
fore desired  some  time  might  l>e  given  them  to  consider  well  of  the  propositions  now  made, 
and  to  consult  with  their  brethren  about  them : and,  unce  this  might  sot'm  an  assembling 
together  against  law,  ho  desired  they  might  have  the  king's  commissioner's  Ii^avo  for  it. 
T)jij  was  immediately  granted.  We  had  a second  conference,  in  which  matters  were  more 
fiii/v  opened,  and  pressed  home,  on  the  grounds  formerly  mentioned.  Lord  Lauderdale  made 
0?  a//  (lino  together,  and  came  to  us  after  dinner:  but  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from 
Bnntr  out  (or  their  behaviour  seemed  both  rude  and  crafty.  But  I^'ighton  had  prepared 
him  for  it  and  pressed  him  not  to  give  them  a handle  to  excuse  their  flying  off  by  any 
fmtyhnrss  in  his  dcj>ortmcnt  towards  them.  'Tlie  propositions  offered  them  were  now  gene- 
nflv  knowm  Sharp  cried  out  tliat  ejuscnpaiy  wa-^  to  he  undermined,  since  the  negative 
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vote  wM  to  be  let  go.  TIio  inferior  clergy  thought  that  if  it  took  effect,  and  the  preshy- 
terians  were  to  be  generally  brought  into  churches,  they  would  be  neglected,  and  that  their 
people  would  forsake  them.  So  they  hated  the  whole  thing.  The  bigot<*d  j)re8bytorian8 
thought  it  was  a snare,  and  the  doing  that  which  had  a fair  appearance  at  present,  and  was 
meant  only  to  lay  that  generation  in  their  graves  in  peace  ; by  which  means  episcopacy,  that 
W’ns  then  shaking  over  all  the  nation,  would  come  to  have  another  root,  and  grow  again  out 
of  that.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation  approved  of  this  design : and  they  reckoned, 
either  wc  should  gain  our  point,  and  then  all  would  be  quiet,  or  if  such  offers  were  rejected 
by  the  presbyterians,  it  would  discover  their  temjx'r,  and  alienate  all  indifferent  men  from 
them  ; and  the  nation  would  be  convinced  how  unreasonable  and  stubborn  they  w*ere,  and 
how  unworthy  they  were  of  any  farther  favour.  All  that  was  done  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament was,  the  raising  a tax,  and  the  naming  commissioners  fur  the  union  with  England  ; 
besides  two  severe  acts  passed  against  conventicles. 

There  had  been  a great  one  held  in  Fife,  near  Dunfermline,  where  none  had  ever  been  held 
before.  Some  gentlemen  of  estate  wore  among  them  : and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  a 
great  crowd  together ; for  intimation  had  been  given  of  it  some  days  before.  Many  of  these 
came  in  their  ordinary  arms.  That  gave  a handle  to  call  them  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion. 
Some  of  them  were  taken  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  pressc^d  to  name  as  many  as  they 
knew  of  their  fellow  conventiclers : hut  they  refused  to  do  it.  This  w'as  sent  up  to  court, 
and  represented  as  the  forerunner  of  rebellion  : upon  which  lord  Lauderdale,  hearing  what 
use  his  enemies  made  of  it,  was  transported  almost  to  fits  of  rage.  Severe  acts  passed  upon 
it,  by  which  their  fines  were  raised  higher,  and  they  w’crc  made  liable  to  arbitrary  severities. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  wdth  his  own  hand,  put  in  a word  in  the  act  that  covered  the  papists, 
the  fines  being  laid  on  such  of  the  reformed  religion  as  went  not  to  clmrch.  He  pretended 
by  this  to  merit  with  the  popish  party,  the  duke  in  particular ; whose  religion  was  yet  a 
secret  to  us  in  Scotland,  though  it  was  none  at  court.  He  said  to  myself,  he  had  put  in 
these  words  on  design,  to  let  the  party  know  they  were  to  be  worse  used  than  the  papists 
themselves.  All  field  conventicles  were  declared  treasonable : and  in  the  preacher,  they  were 
made  capital.  The  landlords,  on  whose  grounds  they  were  held,  were  to  be  severely  fined  : 
and  all  who  were  at  them  were  to  be  putiislied  arbitrarily  if  they  did  not  discover  all  that 
were  present  whom  they  knew.  House  conventicles,  crowded  without  the  doors,  or  at  the 
windows,  were  to  be  reckoned  and  punished  as  field  conventicles.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told 
me  that  the  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  this  act,  as  being  extravagantly  severe ; chiefly 
in  that  of  the  preachers  being  to  be  punished  by  death.  He  said  bloody  laws  did  no  good, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  passed  it  if  he  had  known  it  beforehand.  The  half  of  the 
parliament  abhorred  this  act:  yet  so  abject  were  they  in  their  submissions  to  lord  Lander- 
dale,  that  the  young  earl  of  Cassilis  was  the  single  person  that  you'd  in  the  negative.  This 
passed  in  parliament  so  suddenly,  that  Leighton  knew  nothing  of  it  till  it  was  too  late.  Ho 
expostulated  with  lord  Twcedalc  severely  about  it : he  said  the  whole  complexion  of  it  was 
so  contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Christianity,  that  he  wras  ashamed  to 
mix  in  counst'ls  with  those  who  could  frame  and  pass  such  acts  : and  he  thought  it  somewhat 
strange  that  neither  he  nor  I had  b(M>n  advised  with  in  it.  Tlio  earl  of  Twet'dalc  said,  the 
late  field  conventicle  being  a new  thing,  it  Iiad  forced  them  to  severities  that  at  another 
time  could  not  be  well  excused : and  he  assured  us  there  w’as  no  design  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

Leighton  sent  to  the  we.stem  counties  six  episcopal  divines,  all,  except  myself,  brought 
from  other  parts  ; Nairn  and  CharUTis  were  two  of  them  : the  three  others,  Aird,  Cook,  and 
Paterson,  were  the  best  we  could  persuade  to  go  round  the  country  to  preach  in  vacant 
churcht's,  and  to  argue  upon  tlie  grounds  of  accommodation  with  such  as  should  come  to 
them.  Tlie  episcojial  clergy,  who  were  yet  in  the  country,  could  not  argue  much  for 
any  thing ; and  would  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a proposition  that  they  hattMl.  The 
p<-ople  of  the  countrj'  came  generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds.  We  were, 
indeed,  amazc'd  to  see  a poor  commonalty  so  capable  of  arguing  upon  poiius  of  goveru- 
nieiit,  and  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  pow’cr  of  princes  in  matters  of  religion  : upon 
all  tliesc  topics  they  had  texts  of  scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answers 
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to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  them.  This  measure  of  knowledge  was  spread  even  among 
the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and  their  wr>’ants.  They  were,  index’d,  vain  of  their 
knowledge,  much  conceited  of  themselves,  and  were  full  of  a most  entangled  scnipulositv ; 
so  that  they  found,  or  made,  difficulties  in  every  thing  that  could  Ix^  laid  liefore  them.  We 
tUyed  about  three  months  in  the  countrj' ; and  in  that  time  there  was  a stand  in  the 
frequency  of  conventicles : but,  as  soon  as  we  w'ero  gone,  a set  of  those  hot  preachers  w'cnt 
round  all  the  places  in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could  hope  to  do.  Tliey 
Vtid  them  the  devil  was  never  so  formidable  as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of 

The  ousted  ministers  had  many  meetings  in  several  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  Tliey  found 
themselves  under  great  difficulties.  Tlie  people  had  got  it  among  tliein,  that  all  tliat  w'as 
now  driven  at  was  only  to  extinguish  presbytery,  by  some  seeming  concessions  with  tho 
present  generation  ; and  that  if  the  ministers  went  into  it  they  gave  up  tlieir  cause,  that  so 
they  themselves  might  Ik*  provided  for  during  their  lives,  and  die  at  more  ease.  So  tliey, 
who  were  strangely  subdued  by  their  desire  of  j>opuIarity,  resolved  to  reject  the  projKisitions, 
though  they  could  not  well  tell  on  what  grounds  they  should  justify  it.  A ri^port  was  also 
spread  among  them,  winch  they  belicvi^d,  and  had  its  full  effect  upon  them  : it  was  said 
that  the  king  was  alienated  from  the  church  of  England,  and  weary  of  supporting  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland  ; and  so  was  resolved  not  to  clog  his  government  any  longer  with  it ; and 
that  the  concessions  now  made  did  not  arise  from  any  tenderness  we  had  for  them,  but  from 
an  artifice  to  preserve  episcopacy  . so  they  were  made  believe  that  tbeir  agreeing  to  them  was 
really  a stn-ngtliening  of  that  government,  which  was  otherwise  ready  to  fall  witli  its  own 
weight.  And  because  a passage  of  scripture,  according  to  its  general  sound,  was  apt  to 
work  much  on  them,  that  of  “Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,”  was  often  repeated  among 
them.  It  was  generally  agreed  on  to  nji*ct  the  offers  made  them.  The  next  debate  among 
tliem  was,  about  the  reasons  they  wer<‘  to  give  for  rejecting  them ; or  wlietlier  they  would 
comply  with  another  proposition  which  Leighton  had  made  them,  that  if  they  did  not  like 
tile  propositions  he  had  mode,  they  would  sec  if  they  could  lx>  more  happy  than  he  was,  and 
offer  at  other  propositions.  In  their  meetings  they  natn<‘il  two  to  maintain  the  debate,  pro 
and  COD.  Tliey  disputed  al>out  the  protest^ition  that  they  were  allowed  to  make ; and 
“ protestatio  contraria  facto"  was  a maxim  that  was  in  grt'at  vogue  among  them.  Tliey 
argued  upon  the  obligation  by  the  covenant  to  maintain  tlie  church  as  then  established,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government : and  so  ever)’  thing  that  was  contrary  to  that, 
was  represented  as  a breach  of  their  covenant : and  none  durst  object  to  that.  But  that  they 
might  make  a proposition  which  they  were  sure  would  not  lie  hearkened  to,  they  proposed 
that,  among  the  conct^ssions  to  he  insisteil  on,  one  might  he,  a liWity  to  ordain  without  the 
bishops.  SVlien  we  heard  what  their  reasonings  were,  papers  were  written,  and  stmt  among 
tliem,  in  answer  to  them.  But  it  is  a vain  thing  to  argue  when  a resolution  is  taken  up,  not 
founded  on  argument  — and  arguments  arc  only  sought  for  to  justify  that  which  is  alrt'ady 
resolved  on.  Wc  pressed  them  with  this,  that,  notwitlistanding  their  covenant,  they  them- 
selves had  afterwards  made  many  alterations  much  more  important  than  this  of  submitting 
to  a constant  moderator  named  by  the  king.  Cromwell  took  from  them  the  power  of  meet- 
ing in  general  assemblies  ; yet  they  went  on  doing  the  other  duties  of  their  function,  though 
this,  which  they  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  their  rights,  was  denied  them.  When  an  order 
came  out  to  sequester  the  half  of  the  benefices  of  such  as  should  still  pray  for  the  king,  they 
upon  that  submitted,  though  before  they  had  assc^rted  it  as  a duty  to  which  they  were  hound 
by  their  covenant : they  had  discontinued  their  ministry  in  obedience  to  laws  and  proclama- 
tions now  for  nine  years : and  those  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence  had  come  in  by  the 
king’s  authority,  and  had  only  a parochial  guvemment,  but  did  not  meet  in  presbyteries : 
from  all  which  we  inferred,  that  when  they  had  a mind  to  lay  dorni  any  thing  that  they 
tlioiight  a duty,  or  to  submit  to  any  thing  that  they  thought  an  invasion  of  their  rights, 
they  could  find  a distinction  fur  it:  and  it  was  not  easy  to  shew  why  they  were  not  ns  com- 
pliant in  this  particular.  But  all  was  lost  labour:  hot  men  among  them  were  positive,  and 
all  of  them  were  full  of  contention. 

Duchess  Hamilton  sent  for  some  of  them,  Hutcheson  in  particular.  She  said  she  did  not 
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pretend  to  undergtand  nice  distinctions,  and  the  terms  of  dispute : here  was  ])Iain  sense : 
the  country  might  be  again  at  quiet,  and  the  rest  of  those  tliat  were  ousti'd  admitted  to 
churches  on  tenns  that  seemed  to  all  reasonable  men  ver>'  easy : their  rejecting  this  would 
give  a very  ill  character  of  them,  and  would  have  very  bad  effects,  of  which  they  might 
see  c4Uise  to  repent  when  it  would  be  too  late.  She  told  ino  all  that  she  could  draw  from 
him,  that  she  understood,  was,  that  ho  saw  the  generality  of  their  party  was  revived  against 
all  treaties,  or  ai.y  agreement ; and  that  if  a small  number  should  break  off  from  them,  it 
w’utild  not  heal  the  old  breaches,  but  would  create  new  ones.  In  conclusion,  nothing  was 
likely  to  follow  on  this  whole  negotiation : we,  who  were  engaged  in  it,  had  lost  all  our  own 
side  by  offering  at  it ; and  the  presbyterians  would  not  make  one  step  towards  us. 

Leighton  desired  another  meeting  with  them  at  Paisley,  to  which  he  carried  me  and  one  or 
two  more.  They  were  about  thirty.  We  had  two  long  conferences  with  them.  I^cighton 
laid  out  before  them  the  obligations  that  lay  on  them  to  seek  for  peace  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  when  wc  already  saw  the  dismal  effects  of  our  contentions : there  could  be  no 
agreement  unless  on  both  sides  there  was  a dis]H>sition  to  make  some  abatements,  and  some 
steps  towards  one  another  ; it  appeared  that  we  were  willing  to  make  even  unreasonable 
ones  on  our  side  : and  would  they  abate  nothing  in  theirs?  Was  their  opinion  so  mathe- 
matically certain,  that  they  could  not  dispense  with  any  part  of  it  for  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  for  the  saving  of  souls  ? Many  poor  things  were  said  on  their  side  which  would  have 
made  a leas  mild  man  than  he  was  lose  all  patience.  Hut  he  bore  with  all ; and  urged  this 
question  on  them,  would  they  have  held  communion  with  the  church  of  God  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  or  not?  If  they  should  say  not,  he  would  be  less  desirous  of  enU'ring 
into  communion  with  them  ; since  he  must  say  of  the  church  at  that  time,  Let  my  soul  be 
with  tlieirs:”  if  tliey  said  they  would;  then  he  was  sure  they  would  not  reject  the  offers 
now  made  them,  which  brought  episcopacy  much  lower  than  it  was  at  that  time.  One  o. 
the  most  learned  among  them  had  prepared  a speech  full  of  quotations,  to  piove  the  differ- 
ence between  the  primitive  episcopacy  and  ours  at  prL-stnt.  1 was  then  full  of  those  matters : 
so  1 answered  all  his  speech,  and  evciy'  one  of  his  quotations,  and  turned  the  whole  upon 
him,  with  advantages  that  were  too  evident  to  lxi  so  much  as  denied  by  their  own  party  : 
and  it  seemed  the  j^erson  himself  thought  so,  for  he  did  not  offer  at  one  word  of  reply.  In 
conclusion,  the  presbyterians  desirt'd  that  the  propositions  might  )>c  given  them  in  writing  ; 
for  hitherto  all  had  passed  only  verbally,  and  words,  they  said,  might  be  misunderstood,  mis- 
repeated,  and  denied.  Le  ighton  had  no  mind  to  do  it : }*et,  since  it  was  plausible  to  say 
they  had  nothing  but  words  to  sljc'v  to  tljeir  brethren,  he  wrote  them  down,  and  gave  me 
the  original,  which  I still  have  in  my  hands,  but  suffered  them  to  take  as  many  copies  of  it 
as  they  pleased.  At  parting  he  di«ired  them  to  come  to  a final  resolution  os  soon  as  they 
could,  for  he  believed  they  would  be  called  for  by  the  next  January  to  give  their  answers. 
And  by  the  end  of  that  month,  they  were  ordered  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  I went  thither  at 
the  same  time,  upon  Leighton’s  desire. 

We  met  at  the  earl  of  Uotlu's’s  house,  wliere  all  this  treaty  came  to  a short  conclusion. 
Hutcheson,  in  all  their  names,  said  they  had  considered  the  propositions  made  to  them,  but 
were  not  satisfied  in  their  consciences  to  accept  of  them.  Leighton  desired  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  they  stood  out.  Hutcheson  said  it  was  not  safe  to  argue  against  law. 
Leighton  said,  that  since  the  government  had  set  on  a treaty  with  them  in  order  to 
the  altering  the  laws,  they  were  certainly  left  to  a full  freedom  of  arguing  against  them : 
these  offers  were  no  laws : so  the  arguing  about  them  could  not  be  called  an  arguing 
against  law  : bo  offered  them  a public  conference  upon  them,  in  the  hearing  of  all  that 
had  a mind  to  be  rightly  informed:  he  said  the  people  were  drawn  into  those  matters 
so  far  as  to  make  a schism  upon  them  : he  thought  it  was  therefore  very  reasonable  that 
they  should  likewise  hear  the  grounds  examined  upon  which  both  sides  went.  Hutclieson 
refused  this  : ho  said  he  was  but  one  man  ; arid  that  what  he  said  was  in  the  name  of  liis 
brethren,  who  had  given  him  no  farther  authority.  Ix'ighton  then  asked  if  they  had  nothing 
on  their  side  to  propose  towards  the  healing  of  our  breaches.  Hutcheson  answered,  their 
principles  were  well  enough  knowm,  but  he  liad  nothing  to  propiwe.  Uj>on  this  Leighton, 
iu  a long  discourse,  told  whut  was  the  design  he  had  been  driving  at  in  uU  this  negociation: 
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it  was  to  procaro  peace,  and  to  promote  religion : he  had  offered  several  things  which  he  was 
persuaded  were  great  diminutions  of  the  just  rights  of  episcopacy : yet  since  all  church 
power  was  for  edification,  and  not  for  distraction,  he  liad  thought  that,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  have  conduced  as  much  to  the  interest  of  religion,  that  episcopacy 
should  divest  itself  of  a great  part  of  the  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  as  the  bishops'  using 
it  in  former  ages  had  been  an  advantage  to  religion  : his  offers  did  not  flow  from  any  mis- 
trust of  the  cause  : he  was  persuaded  episcopacy  was  handed  down  through  all  the  ages  of 
the  church  from  the  apostles'  days : perha]>s  lie  had  wronged  the  order  by  tlie  concessions  he 
had  made : yet  be  was  confident  God  would  forgive  it,  as  he  hoped  his  brethren  would 
excuse  it : now  they  thought  fit  to  reject  these  concessions,  without  either  oflering  any 
n-ason  for  doing  it,  or  any  expedient  on  their  side : therefore,  the  continnance  of  our  divi- 
sions must  lie  at  tlieir  door,  both  before  God  and  man ; if  ill  effects  followed  upon  this,  lie 
was  free  of  all  blame,  and  had  done  his  part.  Thus  was  this  treaty  broken  off,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  sober  and  dispassionate  people,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Sharp,  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  bishops;  who  now  for  a while  seemed  even  pleased  with  us,  bccaueo  we  had  all  along 
asserted  episcopacy,  and  had  pleaded  for  it  in  a high  and  j>o8itivc  strain. 

I hope  this  will  be  thought  a useful  part  of  the  history  of  that  time ; none  knew  the 
steps  made  in  it  betU  r than  myself.  Tlie  fierce  episcopal  men  will  see,  how  much  they  were 
to  blame  fur  accusing  that  ap<jstoUcaI  man  Leighton,  as  they  did,  on  this  occasion : as  if  he 
h:id  designed  in  this  whole  matter  to  betray  bis  own  order,  and  to  set  up  presbytery.  Tlie 
presbyteriana  may  also  set*,  how  much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise,  moderate,  aud  good 
men,  when  they  rejected  propositions,  that  came  so  home  even  to  the  maxims  they  had  set 
up,  that  nothing  hut  the  fear  of  offending,  that  is  of  losing  the  credit  they  had  with  their 
party,  could  he  so  much  as  pretended  for  their  refusing  to  agree  to  them.  Our  part  in  the 
whole  iiegociation  was  sincere  and  open.  We  were  actuated  by  no  other  principle,  and 
had  no  other  design,  but  to  allay  a violent  agitation  of  men's  spirits,  that  was  throwing  us 
into  grL>at  distractions,  and  to  heal  a breach  that  was  likely  to  let  in  an  inundation  of  miseries 
upon  us,  as  has  appeared  hut  too  evidently  ever  since.  The  high  party,  keeping  still  their 
old  bias  to  persecution,  and  recovering  afterwards  their  credit  with  the  government,  carried 
\iolont  proceudings  so  far,  tliat,  after  they  had  thrown  the  nation  into  great  convulsions,  they 
drew  upon  themselves  such  a degree  of  fiiry  from  enraged  multitudes,  whom  they  had 
oppressed  long  and  heavily,  that,  in  conclusion,  the  episcopal  order  was  put  down,  as  shall 
be  told  in  its  proper  place.  The  roughness  of  our  own  side,  and  the  ]>ervcrsene88  of  the 
prcsh\*terians,  did  so  much  alienate  me  from  both,  that  I resolved  to  withdraw  myself  from 
any  farther  meddling,  and  to  gi\x  myself  wholly  to  study.  I was  then,  and  for  three  years 
after  that,  offered  to  he  made  a bishop ; hut  I refused  it.  I saw  the  counsels  were  altering 
above,  so  I resolved  to  look  on,  and  see  whither  things  would  turn. 

My  acquaintance  at  Hamilton,  and  tlie  favour  and  friendship  I met  with  from  both  the 
duke  and  diicliew,  made  me  offer  my  service  to  them,  in  order  to  the  sc'arch  of  many  papers, 
that  were  very  carefully  preserved  by  them ; for  the  duchess's  uncle  hod  charged  her  to  keep 
them  with  the  same  care  as  she  kept  the  writings  of  her  estate  ; since  in  these  a full  justifi- 
cation of  her  father’s  public  actings,  and  of  his  own,  would  be  found  when  she  should  put 
tliem  in  the  hands  of  one  that  could  sot  them  in  order,  and  in  a due  light.  Site  put  them 
all  in  my  hands,  which  I acknowledge  yrw  a very  great  trust : and  I made  no  ill  use  of  it. 
I found  there  materials  for  a very  large  history.  I wrote  it  with  great  sincerity,  and  concealed 
none  of  their  errors.  I did  indeed  conceal  several  things  that  related  to  the  king : I left 
out  some  passages  that  were  in  his  letters : in  some  of  which  was  too  much  weakness,  and 
m others  too  much  craft  and  anger.  I got  through  that  work  in  a few  months  *.  When 
the  carl  of  Lauderdale  heard  that  1 had  finished  it,  he  desired  me  to  come  up  to  him,  for  ho 
was  sure  he  could  both  rectify  many  things,  and  enlarge  on  a great  many  more.  His  true 
design  was  to  engage  me  to  put  in  a great  deal  relating  to  himself  in  that  work.  I found 
Mother  degree  of  kindness  and  confidence  from  him  upon  my  coming  up,  than  ever  before. 
I had  nothing  to  ask  for  myself,  but  to  be  excused  from  the  offer  of  two  bishoprics.  But 
* Tbi»  work  u * ver;  Authentic  uid  full  Auibotitf  coaocmiug  tke  event!  of  the  tlruggle  between  CUatIca  ihe  Fir*t 
isd  the  iMrlinineot. 
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■wlmtsocTcr  I asked  for  any  other  person  was  granted  ; and  I was  considered  as  his  favourite. 
He  trusted  me  with  all  secrets,  and  seemed  to  have  no  reserves  with  me.  lie  indi*cd  pressed 
me  to  give  up  witli  sir  Robert  Murray  ; and  I saw,  that  upon  my  doing  that,  I should  have 
2is  much  credit  with  him  as  I could  desire.  Sir  Robert  himself  apprehended  this  would  be 
]Hit  to  me,  and  pressed  me  to  comply  with  him  in  it.  But  I haU‘d  servitude,  a.s  much  as 
I loved  him  ; so  I refused  it  flatly.  I told  lord  I^Audcrdalo  that  sir  Rob<*rt  had  been  as  a 
second  father,  or  governor  to  me,  and  therefore  I could  not  break  friendship  with  him.  But 
I promised  to  speak  to  him  of  nothing  that  ho  trusted  to  me.  And  this  was  all  that  ever 
he  could  bring  me  to,  though  he  put  it  often  to  me.  I was  treated  by  him  with  an  entire 
confidence.  Applications  were  made  to  me,  and  every  thing  that  I proposed  was  done.  I 
laid  before  him  the  ill  state  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  falling  into,  by  his  throwing  off*  so 
many  of  his  friends.  Duke  Hamilton  and  he  had  beem  for  some  years  in  ill  tenns.  1 laid 
down  a method  for  bringing  them  to  a better  understanding.  I got  kind  letters  to  pass  on 
lx)th  sides,  and  put  their  reconciliation  in  so  fair  a w’ay,  that  upon  my  return  to  Scotland  it 
was  for  that  time  fully  made  up.  I had  authority  from  him  to  try,  how  both  the  earls  of 
Argylc  and  Tweedale  might  return  to  their  old  friendship  with  him.  Tlie  earl  of  Argyde 
was  ready  to  do  every  thing ; but  the  earl  of  Athol  had  proposed  a match  between  his  son 
and  latly  Dysart’s  daughter,  and  he  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  lord  Argyle  and  his 
family ; so  that  could  not  be  easily  brought  about.  liord  Tweedale  was  restdved  to  with- 
draw from  business.  The  earl  of  Ijauderdalc  had  for  many  years  treated  his  brother,  tlie 
lord  Halton,  with  os  much  contempt  as  he  deserved ; for  he  was  both  w'cak  and  violent,  inso- 
lent and  corrupt.  He  had  promised  to  settle  liis  estate  on  his  daughter,  when  the  lord 
Twt'edale's  son  married  her:  but  his  brother  offi’red  now  every  tiling  that  lady  Dysart 
desired,  provided  she  would  get  his  brother  to  settle  his  estate  on  him.  So  lord  Halton  was 
now  taken  into  afifairs,  and  had  so  much  credit  with  his  brother,  that  all  the  dependence  was 
upon  him.  And  thus  the  breach  between  the  earls  of  I..audcrdale  and  Tweedale  was  iirecon- 
cileable,  though  I did  all  I could  to  make  it  up. 

As  to  church  aflfairs,  lord  I..auderdale  asked  my  opinion  concerning  them.  I gave  it 
frankly’,  to  this  purpose : there  w*rre  many  vacancies  in  the  disaffected  counties,  to  which  no 
conformable  men  of  any  worth  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go;  so  I proposed,  that  the  indul- 
gence should  be  extended  to  them  all,  and  that  the  ministers  should  be  ]>ut  into  those 
parishes  by  couples,  and  have  the  benefice  divided  betw'cen  them ; an<l,  in  the  churches, 
where  the  indulgence  had  already  taken  place,  that  a second  minister  should  be  added,  and 
have  the  half  of  the  benefice : by  this  means  I reckoned,  that  all  the  ousted  ministers  would 
1)0  again  employed,  and  kept  from  going  round  the  uninfecUMl  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I also 
proposed  that  tl»ey  should  be  confined  to  their  parishes,  not  to  stir  out  of  them  without  leave 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocest',  or  a privy  councillor;  and  that,  upon  transgressing  the  rules 
that  should  be  sent  them,  a pro|>ortion  of  their  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  and  applied  U* 
some  pious  use.  Lord  Ijauderdale  heard  me  to  an  end  : and  then,  without  urging  one  word 
upon  any  one  branch  of  this  scheme,  he  dt'sired  me  to  put  it  in  wrriting;  which  1 did.  And 
the  next  year,  when  he  came  down  again  to  .Scotland,  he  made  one  w rite  out  my  paper,  and 
turned  it  into  the  style  of  instmctioris ; so  easily  did  he  let  himself  he  governed  by  tlioso 
wliom  be  trusted,  even  in  matters  of  great  consequence.  Four  bishops  hap|X'ned  to  die  that 
year,  of  which  Edinburgh  was  one.  I was  desired  to  make  my  own  choice  ; hut  I n'fuscd 
them  all : yed  I obtained  a letter  to  l>c  written,  by  the  king^s  order,  to  lord  Rothes,  that  ho 
should  call  the  two  archbisho]>s,  and  four  of  the  officers  of  stiite,  and  send  up  their  0])inlon 
to  the  king  of  the  persons  fit  to  he  promoted ; and  a private  letter  was  writtim  to  the  lords, 
to  join  with  Leighton  in  recommending  the  persons  that  he  should  name.  I>‘ighton  was 
uneasy,  when  he  found  that  CI«art<  riK,  and  Naim,  as  w'ell  as  myself,  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  ac<t  |)t  bi8hoj>ric8.  TIn*y  bad  an  ill  oj)inion  of  the  court,  and  could  not  Ik*  brought  to 
leave  their  retirement.  Leighton  was  trouhletl  at  this.  He  said,  if  his  friends  left  the  whole 
load  on  him,  he  must  leave  all  to  Providence  : yet  he  named  the  host  men  he  could  think  on. 
And,  that  Sharp  might  not  have  too  public  an  affront  put  on  him,  Leighton  agrc*ed  to  om  ol 
his  nomination.  But  now  I go  to  open  a sc<*nc  of  another  nature. 

The  court  was  now  going  into  other  measures.  Tlie  parliament  had  gi\on  the  king  aP 
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the  money  he  had  asked  for  repairin^j  his  fleets  and  for  supplyinjEf  his  stores  and  m.i(^ines. 
Additional  revenues  were  also  ^ven  for  sonic  years.  But  at  tlieir  last  sitting,  in  the  liogin- 
oing  of  the  year  1670,  it  appean'd  that  the  house  of  commons  were  out  of  countenance  for 
saving  given  so  much  money,  and  seemed  resolved  to  give  no  more.  All  was  obtained  under 
t’jc  pretence  of  maintaining  the  Triple  Alliance.  When  the  court  saw  how  little  reason 
they  had  to  expect  farther  supplies,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  told  the  king,  that  now  the 
time  was  come,  in  which  ho  might  both  revenge  tlie  atU'inpt  on  Chatham,  and  slmke  off  the 
uneasy  restraint  of  a house  of  commons.  And  he  got  leave  from  the  king  to  siuid  over  sir 
Ellis  Leighton  to  the  court  of  France,  to  offer  the  project  of  a new  alliance  and  a new  war. 
.Sir  F.llis  told  me  this  himself ; and  was  prdud  to  tliink,  tliat  he  was  the  first  man  employed 
in  those  black  and  fatal  designs.  But,  in  tlie  first  proposition  made  by  us,  tlie  subduing  of 
England,  and  the  toleration  of  poj>ery,  here  was  offered,  as  that  wdlb  which  the  design  must 
be  begun.  France,  seeing  England  so  inclined,  resolved  to  jiiisb  the  matter  farther. 

The  kinj5*8  sister,  tho  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  thought  the  wittiest  woman  in  France. 
Tlic  king  of  France  had  made  love  to  her,  with  which  she  was  highly  incensc*d,  when  she 
saw  it  was  only  a pretence,  to  cover  his  addreases  to  Mademoiselle  La  Valien*,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  whom  he  afterwards  declared  openly  to  be  his  mistri'ss : yet  she  had  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  king,  and  was  now  so  entirely  trusted  by  him,  that  he  ordered  her  to 
propose  an  interview  with  her  brother  at  Dover.  The  king  went  thither,  and  was  so  much 
charmed  with  his  sister,  that  every  thing  she  proposed,  and  every  favour  she  asked,  was 
granted.  'Fhc  king  could  deny  her  nothing.  She  proposed  an  alliance,  in  order  to  the  con- 
quest of  Holland.  Tlie  king  had  a mind  to  have  begun  at  home ; but  she  diverted  him 
from  that.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  what  difficulties  the  king  might  meet  with  upon  the 
first  ojvening  the  design  : as  it  would  alarm  all  his  people,  so  it  would  send  a great  deal  of 
wealth  and  trade,  and  perhaps  much  people,  over  to  Holland ; and  by  stich  an  accession 
they  would  grow  stronger,  as  he  would  grow  weaker.  So  she  proposed  that  they  should 
begin  witlt  Holland,  and  attack  it  vigorously,  both  by  sea  and  land:  and  u]>on  their  success 
in  that,  all  the  it‘st  would  l>e  an  easy  work.  This  account  of  that  negotiation  was  printed 
twelve  years  after,  at  Paris,  by  one  Abbot  Primi.  I had  tliat  part  of  tlu^  l>ook  in  my  bunds, 
in  which  this  was  contained.  Lord  Preston  was  then  the  king’s  envoy  at  Paris ; so  he, 
knowing  how'  great  a prejudice  the  publishing  this  would  be  to  his  master's  affairs,  com- 
]i!aincd  of  it.  The  hook  was  upon  that  suppressed  ; and  the  writer  was  put  in  the  Bastille. 
But  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  papers  of  M.  IjC  Tcllier's  office : so  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  thing.  Madame,  as  this  book  says,  prt»vaih'd  to  have  her  scheme 
settled,  and  so  went  hack  to  France.  Tlie  journey  proved  fatal  to  her ; for  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  heard  such  things  of  her  liehaviour,  tliat  it  was  said  he  ordered  a great  dose  of 
sublimate  to  be  giveu  her,  in  a glass  of  succory  water,  of  which  slic  died  a few  hours  after, 
in  great  torments ; and  when  she  was  opened,  her  stomach  was  all  ulcerated  *. 


* ft  ii  slmoit  certsin  the  mu  poiAonrd.  Mr  apo«kcr 
Osflow  MT>,  be  »aw  letter*  from  tlic  duke  of  Montngue, 
fbro  our  •mboAftador  to  Franrc,  in  wliirh  be  hint*  at  tbo 
<Kt;  tod  «ir  William  Temple  told  tbe  eorl  of  Dartmouth, 
fouod  »u(Bcicnt  cause  to  adriw  the  king  to  ccaoe  from 
peoieeuting  tbe  enqtiirv,  as  be  woi  not  in  a condition  to 
meni  tbe  crime  a*  a monarch  ought,  and  be  might  prcju> 
txeher  daughter**  intercsit.  One  waiaArrwanls  married 
>“  the  king  of  S)Kun,  the  other  to  the  duke  of  Saror.— 
(Oxford  edition  of  this  work.)  Tire  whole  conduct  of  the 
deebeat  was  calculatctl  to  ruitae  the  jcalouir  of  her  hu*. 

She  fullf  coiocided  with  the  licentiuu*  manner* 
*f  tbe  Pahttan  court ; wo*  continually  inrulved  to  amoron* 
UttHguei;  and  so  far  outraged  decency  as  to  bring  with 
kcr  to  England  Ijoiiite  de  Qucrouaillc,  afurwanli  duchc** 
a(  Portsmouth,  for  tho  avowed  purpose  of  infliicncing  her 
krschfT,  by  pandering  to  tiie  |>a*sion  of  which  lie  was  mo*t 
tW  slave.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  jcaUiu*  of  his  wife'* 
•kdrlity,  and  striclly  forbade  her  journeying  to  London; 

tbe  French  king,  on  the  plea  of  visiting  the  national 
Lrtifteauoo*,  came  to  Dunkirk  with  bit  court ; and  whilst 


he  remained  there,  tlie  duchess  passed  across  the  channel 
to  Dover,  wrbetr  CItarlts  and  all  bis  courtiers  met  her. 
This  conduct  inflamed  the  duke  to  tbo  murderous  reso. 
luiion  that  followed,  though  we  have  no  evidence  in  sup* 
port  of  the  charge  (hat  seems  to  have  hroiiglit  hi*  resent- 
ment to  a climax  ; namely,  that  an  inrestuous  iDtercourse 
bad  taken  place  between  her  and  king  Charles.  On  the 
contrary,  vre  lave  her  dying  declaratiou  to  Mr.  Ralph  Mon- 
tague, that  such  accusation  wa*falsc.>^CunninghnnrsHin 
of  Great  Britain ; Fox's  James  the  Second,  dtc.)  The  Icu 
ten  of  Colbert,  the  French  anibasaadur,  and  other  autho- 
rities, demoostratr  that  the  object  of  Charles  in  this  scctet 
treaty  was  to  establish  the  papal  religion  in  England,  and 
to  obtain  a pension  from  France.  The  dis»dution  of  tbo 
Tnple  Alliance,  by  attacking  Holland,  was  only  a prelimi- 
nary step,  having  for  its  object  the  weakening  the  )>rotcsiant 
combination  for  mutual  support.  **  The  king  told  me,'* 
says  Colbert,  writing  to  bis  roaster,  “ he  believed  that  1 
must  have  thought,  after  reading  his  proponls,  that  ho  and 
all  those  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  thi* 
alfnir,  must  be  mad  to  pretend  to  re-establish  the  catholio 
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Since  I mention  her  death,  I will  set  down  one  story  of  l«cr,  that  was  told  me  hy  a person 
of  distinction,  who  liad  it  from  some  who  were  well  informed  of  the  matter.  The  king  of 
France  had  courted  JIadame  Soissons,  and  made  a show  of  courting  Madame : but  his  affec- 
tions fixing  on  Mademoiselle  La  Valiere,  she  whom  lie  had  forsaken,  as  w’cll  as  she  whom  he 
had  dcceivt»d,  resolved  to  be  revenged ; and  they  entered  into  a friendship  in  order  to  that. 
They  had  each  of  them  a gallant ; Madame  had  the  Count  de  Guichc,  and  the  other  had  the 
Marquis  des  Vardes,  then  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  and  a very  gracefnl  person. 
When  the  treaty  of  the  king  of  Franco’s  marriage  was  set  on  foot,  there  was  an  opinion 
generally  received,  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  a woman  of  great  genius,  and  would  have 
a considerable  stroke  in  all  affairs.  So,  many  young  men  of  quality  set  themselves  to  leam 
the  Spanish  language,  to  give  them  the  more  credit  with  the  young  queen.  All  that  fell  to 
the  ground,  when  it  appeared  how  weak  a woman  she  was.  These  two  were  of  that  number. 
Count  de  Guiche  watched  an  occasion,  when  a letter  from  the  king  of  Spain  was  given  to 
hie  daughter  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  she  tore  the  envelope,  and  let  it  fall.  Ho 
gathered  up  all  the  parcels  of  it,  together  wth  the  seal.  From  these  they  learned  to  imitate 
the  king  of  Spain’s  writing.  And  they  sent  to  Holland  to  get  a seal  engraven  from  the 
impression  of  the  wax.  When  all  was  prepared,  a letter  was  written,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  reproaching  his  daughter  for  her  tameness  in  suffering  such  an  affront,  as  the 
king  put  on  her  by  his  amours,  with  reflections  full  both  of  conteni])t  and  anger  upon  the 
king.  There  was  one  Spanish  lady  left  about  the  queen ; so  they  forged  another  letter,  as 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  her,  with  that  to  the  queen  inclosed  in  it,  desiring  her  to 
deliver  it  secretly  into  the  queen’s  own  hand.  And  they  made  a livery,  such  as  the  Spanish 
ambassador’s  pages  wore ; and  a boy  was  sent  in  it  with  the  letter.  The  lady  suspected 
no  forgery,  but  fancied  the  letter  might  be  about  some  matter  of  state.  She  thought  it 
safi'st  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  who  reading  it,  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  about  it.  Tlie 
Spanish  ambassador  saw  he  was  abused  in  it.  Tlie  king  spoke  to  the  Marquis  des  Vardes, 
not  suspecting  that  he  was  in  it,  and  charged  him  to  search  after  the  author  of  this  abuse, 
that  w’as  intended  to  be  put  on  him.  ’Hie  two  ladies  now  rejoiced,  that  the  looking 
after  the  discovery  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a man  so  much  concerned  in  it.  He 
amused  the  king  with  the  enquiries  that  he  was  making,  though  ho  was  ever  in  a wrong 
scent : but  in  all  this  time  Madame  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  she  came  to  like 
his  person,  and  had  so  little  command  of  herself,  that  she  told  Madame  Soissons  she  was 
her  rival.  The  other  readily  complied  with  her : and,  by  an  odd  piece  of  extravagance,  he 
was  sent  for.  And  Madame  Soissons  told  him,  since  he  was  in  Madame’s  favour,  she 
released  him  from  all  obligations,  and  delivered  him  over  to  her.  The  Marquis  des  Vardes 
thought  this  was  only  an  artiflee  of  gallantry,  to  try  how  faithful  he  was  to  his  amours ; so 
he  declared  himself  incapable  of  changing,  in  terms  full  of  respect  for  Madame,  and  of  passion 
for  the  other.  This  raised  in  Madame  so  deep  a resentment,  that  she  resolved  to  sacrifice 
Des  Vardes,  but  to  save  the  Count  de  Guichc.  So  she  gave  him  notice,  that  the  king  had 
discovered  the  whole  intrigue,  and  charged  him  to  hasten  out  of  France.  And,  as  soon  as 
she  Indieved  that  he  was  in  Flanders,  she  told  all  to  the  king  of  France.  Upon  which  Des 
Vardes  was  not  only  disgraced,  but  kept  long  a prisoner  in  Aigues-Mortes ; and  afterwards 
he  was  suffered  to  come  to  Montpelier.  And  it  was  almost  twenty  years  after,  before  he 
was  suffered  to  come  to  court.  I was  at  court  when  he  came  first  to  it.  He  was  much 
broken  in  health,  but  was  become  a philosopher,  and  was  in  great  reputation  among  all  Des 


religion  in  England  ; yet  ho  hoped,  that,  with  your  majes- 
ty ( »u|)port,  this  great  undertaking  would  hare  a happy 
issue  : that  the  preshyterians  and  nil  the  other  (>ect>  hod 
a greater  aversion  to  the  church  of  England  than  to  the 
catholics : that  all  the  sectaries  breathed  no  other  wish 
than  for  liberty  of  conscience ; and  that,  provided  they 
could  obtain  it,  as  it  was  lii»  design  they  should,  they  would 
not  oppose  his  religion  : that,  besides,  he  had  good  tioops 
well  alfectcd  to  him  ; and  that,  if  the  late  king,  his  father, 
bad  had  so  many,  he  would  have  stifled  in  their  birth  the 
troubles  chat  caused  his  ruin  : that  he  would  still  augment 
as  much  as  possible  his  regiments  and  companies,  under 


the  most  specious  pretences  lie  could  devise  : that  all  the 
magazines  of  arms  were  at  his  disposal,  and  all  well  fllled  : 
that  he  was  assuicd  of  the  princi|>al  places  in  England  and 
Scotland  : tliat  the  governor  of  Hull  was  a catholic;  that 
those  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Ac.  would  never  swerve 
from  their  obedience  to  him  : that  as  to  the  troops  in  Ire- 
land, he  ho|)cd  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  great  riedit 
theie,  would  be  faithful  to  him  ; and  that  though  the  duke, 
not  approving  this  change  of  religion,  should  fail  in  his  duty, 
lord  Orrery,  who  was  a catholic  in  his  heart,  and  who 
had  much  more  influence  in  that  army,  would  lead  it 
wherever  his  majesty  should  command  him.** 
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('artCB*  followers.  I^fadame  had  an  iutri^ie  with  another  person,  whom  I knew'  well,  the 
f'ount  of  Tre>'ille.  When  she  was  in  her  agony,  she  said,  “ Adieu  Treville."  He  was  so 
struck  witli  this  accident,  that  it  had  a good  etfect  on  him ; for  lie  went  and  lived  many 
years  among  the  fatliers  of  the  Oratory,  and  bi'canie  hoth  a very  learned  and  devout  man. 
He  came  afterwards  out  into  the  world.  I saw  him  ofU*n.  He  was  a man  of  a very  swin-t 
Umper,  only  a little  too  formal  for  a Frenchman  : hut  he  was  very  sincere.  He  was  a 
Jansimist.  He  hated  tlie  Jesuits,  and  had  a very  mean  opinion  of  the  king,  which  appeared 
in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  was  safe  for  him  to  shew  it. 

U|x)n  liladame's  deiith,  as  the  Marshal  Ikdlefonds  came  from  France  with  the  compliment 
to  the  conrt  of  England,  so  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  sent  thither  on  pretence  to  return 
the  compliment,  but  really  to  finish  the  tn*aty.  Tlie  king  of  France  used  him  in  so  parti- 
cular a manner,  knowing  liis  vanity,  and  cari'sscd  him  to  such  a degree,  that  he  went  wnthout 
reserve  into  the  interests  of  France ; yet  he  ]>rotestod  to  me,  tliat  he  never  consented  to  the 
French  fleet’s  coining  into  our  seas  and  harbours.  He  said,  he  was  offered  40,000/.  if  he 
could  ]K'rsuade  the  king  to  yield  to  it ; and  he  appealed  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  for  this,  who 
was  in  the  secret.  He  therefore  concluded,  since,  after  all  the  uneasiness  shewed  at  first,  the 
king  had  yielded  to  it,  that  lord  Arlington  had  the  money.  Ixird  ShafU^sbury  laid  the  blame 
c»f  this  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham  : for  he  told  me,  that  he  himsi'lf  had  w*rittcn  a 
peremptory  instruction  to  him  from  the  king,  to  give  up  all  treaty,  if  the  French  did  insist 
on  the  sending  a fleet  to  our  assistance  : and  therefore  he  blamed  him,  as  having  yielded  it 
Tip,  since  he  ought  to  have  broken  off  all  farther  treaty,  upon  their  insisting  on  this.  But 
the  duke  of  York  told  me,  there  was  no  money  given  to  corrupt  the  king's  ministers;  that 
the  king  and  he  had  long  insisted  on  having  all  their  supplies  from  France  in  money,  witliout 
a fleet ; and  that  the  French  shew'cd  them  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  find  out  funds  for 
80  great  an  expense,  unless  we  took  a squadron  of  their  ships ; since  they  could  not  both 
maintain  their  own  fleet  and  furnish  us  with  the  money  that  would  be  necessary,  if  we  took 
not  their  squadron.  It  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  have  3%50,000/.  a year  during  the 
war,  together  with  a fleet  from  France.  England  was  to  attack  the  Dutch  by  son,  while 
the  king  of  France  should  invade  them  by  land  with  a mighty  army.  It  was  not  douhU'd 
but  tluit  the  states  would  find  it  im|>u88ible  to  it'sist  so  great  a force,  and  would  theri'fore 
snbmit  to  the  two  kings : so  the  division  they  agreed  on  was,  that  England  should  have 
Zealand,  and  that  the  king  of  France  should  have  all  the  ri'st,  except  llulland,  which  was 
to  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  he  would  come  into  the  alliance  : and  it  should  bo 
still  a trading  country,  but  ^vithout  any  capital  ships.  Lord  I^uderdale  said  upon  that 
occasion  to  nie,  that  whatsoever  they  intended  to  do,  they  were  resolved  to  do  it  effectually 
all  at  once;  but  he  would  not  go  into  farther  particulars.  That  the  year  J672  might  bo 
fatal  to  other  commonwealtlis,  os  well  as  to  the  states,  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  encouraged  to 
make  a conquest  of  Genoa,  though  he  afterwards  failed  in  the  attempt ; and  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  invited  into  the  alliance,  with  the  offer  of  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  on  which 
he  h.ad  long  set  his  heart.  The  duke  of  Itiehinund  was  sent  to  give  a lustre  to  that  ncgoci- 
atiun,  which  was  chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Henshaw  ; who  told  me,  th.at  wo  offered  that  king 
tome  ships  to  assist  him  in  seizing  that  rich  town.  But  ho  was  then  in  those  engagements 
with  the  states  of  Holland,  that  even  this  offer  did  not  pr<>vail  on  him. 

Lockhart  was  at  this  time  brought  to  court  by  lord  I^iiderdale,  hoping  that  he  would  con- 
tiime  in  an  entire  dependenoo  on  him,  and  bo  his  creature.  He  was  under  so  great  a 
jealousy  from  the  government  for  his  former  actings,  that  ho  was  too  cosy  to  enter  into 
SQV  employment,  that  might  bring  him  into  favour,  not  so  much  out  of  any  ambition  to  rise, 
as  from  a desire  to  l>e  safe,  and  to  l>e  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  the  court ; for 
when  a foreign  minister  asked  the  king’s  leave  to  treat  with  him  in  liis  master's  name,  the 
king  constmU'd  ; but  with  this  severe  reflection,  that  he  believed  he  would  be  true  to  any 
Mr  but  himself.  He  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Brandenburgh  and  Lunenburgh,  either  to 
draw  them  into  the  alliance,  or  if  tluit  could  not  be  dune,  at  least  to  secure  them  from  all 
apprehensions  Hut  in  this  he  had  no  success.  And  indeed  when  ho  saw  into  what  a nego- 
ciation  he  was  eng^agodj  ho  became  very  uneasy ; for,  though  the  blackest  part  of  the  secret 
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was  not  trusted  to  liim,  as  appeared  to  me  by  liis  instructions,  which  I road  after  his  death, 
yet  he  saw  wliither  tilings  were  going.  And  that  affected  liini  so  decjily,  that  it  was  believed 
tf)  have  contributed  not  a little  to  the  languishing  he  soon  fell  under,  which  ended  in  his 
death  two  years  after. 

The  war  tx'ing  thus  resolved  on,  some  pretences  were  in  the  next  place  to  bo  sought  out  to 
excuse  it ; for,  though  the  king  of  Franco  went  more  roundly  to  work,  and  published  tliat 
he  was  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  States,  tliat  it  did  not  consist  with  his  glory 
to  l>ear  it  any  longer,  yet  we  thought  it  decent  for  us  to  name  some  particulars.  It  was  said, 
we  had  some  pretensions  on  Surinam,  not  yet  completely  satisfied ; and  that  the  States  har- 
boured traitors  that  fled  from  justice,  and  lived  in  Holland : some  medals  were  complained 
of,  that  seemed  dishonourable  to  the  king  ; as  also  some  pictures  ; and,  though  these  were 
not  made  by  public  order,  yet  a great  noise  w-as  raised  about  them.  But  an  accident 
happened,  that  the  court  laid  great  hold  of.  The  Dutch  flwt  lay  off  the  coast  of  England 
the  former  year  ; and  one  of  the  king's  yachts  sailed  by,  and  expected  they  should  strike  sail. 
They  said,  they  never  refused  it  to  any  man  of  war ; but  they  thought  that  honour  did  not 
belong  to  such  an  inconsiderable  vessel.  I was  then  at  court,  and  I saw  joy  in  the  looks  of 
those  that  were  in  the  8<*cret.  S«*lden  had,  in  his  ^fare  raised  this  matter  so  high, 

that  he  made  it  one  of  the  chief  rights  and  honours  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  king's  empire  in  the  four  seas.  Tlie  Dutch  offered  all  satisfaction  for  the 
future  in  this  matter;  but  they  would  not  send  their  admiral  over  as  a criminal.  While 
France  was  treating  with  England,  tlicy  continued  to  amuse  the  Dutch  ; and  tliey  possessed 
De  Groot,  then  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Paris,  or  they  corrupted  him,  into  a belief  that  they 
had  no  design  on  them  ; and  the  Dutch  were  too  secure,  and  depended  too  much  on  his  adver- 
tisements. Y'ct  the  States  entered  into  a negociation,  both  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  elector  of  Brandt'nburgh,  and  the  duke  of  Lunenburg.  The 
king  of  Sweden  was  yet  under  age ; and  the  ministry  there  di‘sirod  a neutrality.  France 
and  England  sent  two  amba^dors  to  them,  both  men  of  great  probity,  Pomponne  and 
Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  wlio  were  both  recalltKl  at  the  same  time  to  he  secretaries  of  state. 
Coventry  was  a man  of  wit  and  heat,  of  sj>irit  and  candour.  He  never  gave  had  advices  ; 
but  when  the  king  followed  the  ill  advices  that  others  gave,  he  tliouglit  hiinsi'lf  bound  to 
excuse,  if  not  to  justify  them.  For  this  the  duke  of  York  commended  him  much  to  me. 
He  said,  in  that  he  was  a pattern  to  all  good  subjects,  since  he  defended  nil  the  king’s 
counsels  in  public,  ev'cn  when  he  had  blamed  them  most  in  private*,  with  the  king  himself. 

Our  court  having  ri'solvcd  on  a war,  did  now  look  out  for  money  to  carry  it  on.  Tlie 
king  had  been  running  into  a great  debt  ever  since  his  restoration.  One  branch  of  it  was 
for  the  pay  of  that  fleet  that  brought  him  over.  The  main  of  it  liad  been  contracted  during 
the  fanner  Dutch  war.  The  king,  in  order  to  the  keeping  his  credit,  had  dealt  with  some 
bankers,  and  had  assigned  over  the  revenue  to  them.  Tliey  drove  a great  trade,  and  had 
made  great  advantage  by  it.  The  king  paid  them  at  tlie  rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  they 
paid  tlioec  who  put  money  in  their  hands  only  six  per  cent.,  and  had  great  credit;  for  pay- 
ments were  made  very  punctually.  The  king  had  in  some  proclamations  given  bis  faith 
tliat  ho  would  continue  to  make  good  all  his  assignments,  till  the  whole  debt  sliould  be  paid^ 
which  was  now  growing  up  to  almost  a million  and  a half.  So  one  of  the  ways  proposed 
for  supplying  the  king  with  money  was,  that  he  should  stop  these  payments  for  a year  ; it 
being  thought  certain,  that  by  the  end  of  the  ye:ir  the  king  w*ould  be  out  of  ail  his  necessi- 
ties, by  the  hopes  they  hatl  of  success  in  the  war.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  w.as  the  chief 
man  in  this  advice.  He  excused  it  to  me,  telling  me  what  advantage  tlie  bankers  liad  made, 
and  how  just  it  was  for  the  king  to  bring  them  to  an  account,  for  their  usury  and  extor- 
tions; and  added,  that  he  never  meant  the  stop  should  run  beyond  the  year.  He  certainly 
knew  of  it  l>cforeliand,  and  took  all  his  own  money  out  of  the  bankers'  Inands,  and  warned 
some  of  his  friends  to  do  the  like.  Ix)rd  I^auderdale  did  about  this  time  marry  lady  Dysart, 
upon  his  own  lady's  death  ; and  she  WTotc  me  a long  account  of  the  shutting  up  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  Iwitli  just  and  necessary.  The  bankers  were  broke;  and  great  multitudes,  who 
had  trusted  their  money  in  their  hands,  were  mined  by  this  dishonourable  and  |ierfldiou9 
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action.  But  this  gave  the  king  only  hU  own  n^venuo  again.  So  other  ways  were  to  bo 
found  fur  an  increase  of  treasure*. 

By  the  peace  of  Breda  it  was  provided,  that,  in  order  to  the  security  of  trade,  no  mer- 
cnants’  ships  should  be  for  tlie  futun>  fallen  on,  till  six  months  after  a declaration  of  war.  The 
Dutch  had  a rich  fleet  coming  from  Smyrna,  and  other  parts  in  the  MeditcTraneaii,  iind<  r 
the  convoy  of  a few  men  of  war.  Our  court  had  advice  of  this  ; and  Holmes  was  ordered 
to  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  tn  take  them,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  eight  men  of  war. 
As  he  was  sailing  thither  he  met  Spragge,  who  was  n'tuming  from  the  Straits  with  a 
squadron  of  our  ships,  and  told  him  that  he  had  sailed  along  with  the  Dutch  most  of  the 
way,  and  that  they  would  pass  w-ithin  a day  or  two.  Holmes  thought  he  was  much  too 
strong  for  them,  so  did  not  acquaint  Spragge  with  his  design ; for  if  he  had  stopped  him  to 
assist  in  the  execution,  j>robably  the  whole  flei't  had  been  taken,  wiiich  was  reckoned  worth 
a million  and  a half.  When  they  came  up.  Holmes  fell  upon  them  ; but  their  convoy  di<l 
their  part  so  well,  that  not  only  the  whole  fleet  sailed  away,  while  they  kept  him  in  play, 
but  they  themselves  got  off  at  last  favoured  by  a mist : and  there  were  only  a few  ships 
taken,  of  so  small  a value,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  powder  that  w’as  spent  in  the 
action.  Tliis  was  a breach  of  faith,  such  as  even  Mahometans  and  pirates  would  have  been 
ashamed  of.  Tlie  unsucccssfulness  of  it  mode  it  appear  os  ridiculous  as  it  was  base.  Holmes 
was  pressed  to  put  it  on  the  Dutch  refusing  to  strike  sail ; yet  that  W’os  so  false,  and  there 
were  so  many  witnesses  to  it,  that  he  had  not  the  im])udence  to  affirm  itf . 

To  crown  all,  a declaration  was  ordered  to  bo  set  out,  suspending  the  execution  of  all 


* The  carl  of  Darttnoiitli  has  declared,  that  Shades- 
bnry  toU  this  event  as  probable  to  sir  Charlea  DuTKoiabc, 
who  had  a lar^  sum  of  his  own,  and  another  belonging 
to  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  in  the  hands  of  bankers ; 
from  whom  he  withdrew  them  before  the  sio^^ge.  This 
sraa  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Dolton  espousing  hiscauae  so 
atrennously,  when  he  was  impeached,  in  the  reign  of 
king  William : a support  that  succeeded  in  rescuing  him 
by  one  rote.— (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. ) Kchard,  quoting 
a MS.  work  of  sir  John  Tjley's,  myt,  that  the  king,  dis. 
tressed  by  the  want  of  money»  promised  the  lord-trea« 
autership  to  any  one  of  his  ministers  who  could  devise 
means  to  raise  l,500.DO0/.«  without  appl}ing  to  parlia. 
ment.  The  next  day,  the  earl  of  SbaficsOury,  then  lord 
j\«h]er,  told  sir  Thomas  Cliifurd  there  was  a way  to  do 
this ; but  it  was  dangerous,  and  might  by  its  consequences 
inflame  both  parliament  and  people.  Wine  makes  us  bat^ 
blcTs;  snd  by  its  due  administration,  sir  Thomas  obtained 
tbe  embryo  project  from  his  friend,  and  a-ent  immediately 
to  Whitehall,  to  claim  the  post  of  treasurer.  The  king 
renewed  bis  promise,  and,  approving  the  project,  fulfilled 
tt. — ErhanTs  Hitt.  iii.  288.  That  such  a bangllng,  di^ 
bi>nest  project  required  any  great  genius  to  conceive  It,  is 
not  probable ; and  tbe  story  is  remlertd  still  more  impro- 
bable by  tbe  fisrt,  that  lord  Ashley,  when  he  handed  to 
him  tbe  treasurer’s  staff,  passed  on  sir  Thomas  a eulogy 
that  he  would  hardly  have  uttered  in  praise  of  a treacher- 
ous friend.  W’hoever  <vas  its  first  sufi^rster,  the  project 
was  proposed  in  council  on  the  2nd  of  Janusry,  1672, — 
Lsfe  of  sr  W.  Temple,  p.  1R9,— and  in  four  days  after, 
the  exchequer  was  doted.  The  natural  consequences  foU 
loved.  Tbe  whole  nation  was  panic-struck  ; the  bankers 
shipped  payment;  few  merchants  aete  able  tn  meet  the 
bU«  tlrey  had  accepted  ; trade  was  paralyied ; and  the 
vm  ships  Could  not  be  clearcil  at  the  cuitom-house,  for 
*ut  of  money.  A proclamatina  was  issued,  stating  that 
it  *a»  urgent  nccetsitr  that  had  rendered  the  measure  n^ 
tvwary ; and  prom.siiigr  fha  payment  of  six  per  rent,  to 
tbe  twokers,  whilst  ibcir  money  was  thus  detained.  This 
nwld  not  satisfr  (ho  public  alarm,  so  the  king’s  creditors 
wre  caJietl  to  a mcoiing  at  tlie  treasury,  and  promised 
/•jtotvi  fwtn  the  next  parliamcnlaty  grant,  or  from  iho 
tigeiar  roral  iocooje.  But  parliament  was  not  summoned 
Wul  Kbraary,  1673.  and  the  exchequer  coniinucd  doted 


for  nearly  a year  and  a half.  Some  pei  sons  who  had 
deposited  money  wilb  the  bankers  coninicnccd  actions 
■gainst  them  ; but  by  a still  furtlier  illegal  exercise  of 
power,  these  actions  were  not  allowed  to  proceed,  by  in* 
junciioos  issued  out  of  chancery  * What  were  the  judges 
■bout,  that  they  heeded  injunctions  so  totally  contrary  to 
law?  Why  did  they  not  bring  the  measure  at  once  to  an 
issue  ?— and  let  Stuart  tyranny,  if  it  had  dared,  drag  them 
from  tbe  bench  for  respecting  the  laws  they  were  sworn 
to  adniinister. 

f Sir  Robert  Holmes  bad  shewn  himself  qualified  for 
this  treachery,  by  his  conduct  in  1661,  when,  being  also 
a lime  of  peace,  he  seixed  Cape  de  Venle  and  other  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  caist  of  (juinea.  When  he  spproarhed 
the  Dutch  fleet,  he  made  a show  of  amity,  and  invited  on 
boord  their  Kimiral ; but  be  and  his  whole  fleet  were  on 
their  guard.  Tlie  fight  continued  (wo  whole  dais.  The 
ministry,  which  ftom  the  initial  letters  of  the  five  most 
Influential  members,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Diickinghain, 
Ashley,  and  I.AiiderdaIc,  was  called  /Ac  cabal,  were 
ashamed  of  this  sboriive  injustice  ; for  want  of  success  de- 
prived it  even  of  the  glitter  that  deludes  the  ignoranL 
Id  the  GoMCile  it  was  represented  as  a mere  rencontre, 
consequent  to  tbe  Dutch  rcfiising  to  strike  their  topsails; 
but  the  same  document  inadvertently  ailmitted  they  were 
lowered.  The  declaration  of  war,  which  probably  bad 
been  delayed  in  the  hope  that  this  booty,  worth  one  mil- 
lion and  a half  sterling,  might  have  been  secured,  was  now 
issued.  1'his  was  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  1672.  The 
cooviciion  that  right  is  on  a nation’s  side,  is  as  great  a 
support  to  its  efforts,  as  it  is  to  an  individual  similarly 
combating;  therefore  declarations  of  war  usually  contain 
in  their  preambles  the  reasons  that  urge  England  inevita- 
bly to  this  atrp.  In  this  instance  they  were  partly  false, 
and  partly  ridiculous ; and  concluded  with  the  palpable 
and  known  falsehood,  that  England,  notwithstanding  (his 
war,  intended  " to  maintain  the  true  intent  ann  scope  ” of 
tbe  peace  made  at  Aix-la-Chapclle.  The  manifesto  of 
Fiance  was  equally  contemptible,  and  iiigcd  the  disrcs|iect 
shewn  to  its  monsirh  as  a cause  for  comutcncing  the  war. 
Yet  tbe  only  offences  that  his  ministers  could  iiistanru 
were,  that  there  w;is  insulting  language  in  the  Dutch 
(Jasette,  and  (hat  the  king  having  taken  the  sun  as  his 
device,  Van  Benningbcn,  one  of  the  negociatort  of  thw 
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j)cnal  laws,  lK)th  against  papists  and  nonconformists.  Papists  were  no  more  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  tlicir  way  of  worship  in  their  own  houses;  and  the  nonconformists  were  allowed  to 
have  open  mceting-hoxist's,  for  which  they  weni  to  take  out  licences : and  none  wore  to  dis- 
turb those  who  should  meet  for  worship,  by  virtue  of  those  licences.  Ix)rd-kecper  Bridgman 
had  lost  all  credit  at  court,  so  they  were  seeking  an  occasion  to  bo  rid  of  him,  who  had  indeed 
lost  all  the  reputation  he  had  formerly  acquired,  by  his  being  advanced  to  a post  of  which 
he  was  not  capable.  Ho  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  declaration,  os  judging  it  contrary  to 
law.  So  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  made  lord  chancellor.  Lord 
Clifford  was  made  lord  treasurer,  lord  Arlington  and  lord  T^auderdale  had  both  of  them  the 
garter,  and  as  Arlington  was  made  an  carl,  Lauderdale  was  made  a duke:  and  thisjuntOi, 
together  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  being  called  the  cabal,  it  was  ol)served,  that  cabal 
proved  a technical  word,  every  letter  in  it  being  the  first  letter  of  those  five,  Clifford,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  They  had  all  of  them  great  presents  from  France, 
besides  what  was  openly  given  them ; for  the  French  ambassador  gave  them  all  a picture 
of  the  king  of  France,  set  in  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  3000/.  Tims  was  the  nation  and  our 
religion,  as  well  as  the  king's  faith  and  honour,  set  to  sale  and  sold.  Ix>rd  Shaftesbury 
resolved  to  recommend  himself  to  the  confidence  of  the  court  by  a new  strain,  never  before 
thought  of.  He  said  the  writs  for  choosing  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  might  be 
issued  out  in  the  intervals  of  a session  ; and  the  elections  made  upon  them  were  to  be  re- 
turned into  chancery  and  Sf-ttled  there.  So  the  writs  were  issued  out ; but  whether  any 
elections  were  made  upon  them,  and  returned,  I cannot  tell.  I know  the  house  of  commons 
intended  to  have  impeached  him  for  this  among  other  things ; but  he  had  the  foresight  .'ind 
skill  to  prevent  it*.  When  the  declaration  for  toleration  was  published,  great  endeavours 
were  usi.'d,  by  the  court,  to  persuade  the  nonconformists  to  make  addresses  and  compliments 
upon  it.  But  few  were  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  was  aimed  at  by  it. 

Tlie  duke  was  now  known  to  be  a papist ; and  the  duchess  was  much  suspected.  Yet 
the  presbyterians  came  in  a body ; and  Dr.  Manton,  in  their  name,  thanked  the  king  for  it, 
which  offended  many  of  their  best  friends f.  Tlicre  was  also  an  order  to  pay  a yearly  pen- 
sion of  fifty  pounds  to  most  of  them,  and  of  an  hundred  pounds  a year  to  the  chief  of  the 
party.  Baxter  sent  back  his  pension,  an«l  would  not  touch  it ; but  most  of  them  took  it. 
All  this  I say  upon  Dr.  Stillingfleet’s  word,  who  assured  me  he  knew  the  truth  of  it ; and  in 
particular  he  told  me,  that  Pool,  who  wrote  the  “ Synopsis  of  the  Critics,"  confessed  to  him 


penre  of  Ai.x>1a.Chnpelle,  liad  etnick  a medal,  on  nrliich 
he  roui|mt'c«l  hiiiiM'lf  to  Joshua,  who  »tayr<l  tlic  nun  in 
his  course.  This  medal,  bo  it  remaiked,  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment had  suppressed. 

• That  there  were  members  returned  u|>on  the  writs  so 
issued  appears  from  the  following  statement* — “ The  new 
speaker  was  scarcely  in  the  chuir  before  a member,  stand* 
ing  up  and  looking  about  him,  said,  * he  observed  several 
new  faces  in  the  house,  and  did  not  remember  that,  befuro 
tlu'ir  last  rising,  the  house  had  been  moved  for  the  F.lling 
so  many  places  ; so  be  doubled  the  regularity  of  the  sitting 
of  those  people,  and  moved  tlicir  titles  might  bo  ex- 
amined.' Another  member,  seconding  the  niot'on,  said, 
‘ he  supposed  those  gentlemen  would  h.ive  the  modesty  to 
wiilidniw,  while  their  case  was  under  debate,  and  not 
wait  fur  thu  onler  of  (he  bouse.'  .So  this  whole  sot  of 
new  elects,  though  mostly  loyalists,  filed  out,  anti  came  in 
no  more  upon  that  choice." — North's  Examcn,  AS.  It 
was  not  determined  against  the  validity  of  these  elections 
until  after  some  angiy  debate,  in  wliieli  the  attorney- 
general,  Fiiieli,  argued  strongly  in  their  favour. — Ciray’s 
Debates,  ii-  2. 

T Dr.  Thou. as  Manton  was  bom  in  Ifi20,  and  died  in 
U>77.  lie  was  an  ex.-imple  of  the  pins  taken  by  Cliatles 
the  Second  to  sttengllien  liis  interests  with  till  serts ; and 
the  doctor,  if  he  was  the  good  man  represented  by  Dr. 
Dates,  in  liis  funeral  scmioii,  is  at  the  tame  time  an  in. 
B'aincc  of  iidiiiiiablo  moderation.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  "and  when  Kichaid  was  inaugurated  to 


the  protectorate,  Manton,  the  peculiar  chaplain  to  that 
dignity,  as  prelate  to  the  protectorship,  said  prayers  and 
blessed  him,  his  amties,  his  council,  and  pople."  In 
1660,  he  took  orders  of  the  bishep  of  Galloway;  and  soon 
after,  by  a mandate  from  the  king,  wras  made  a Uoetor  of 
divinity,  and  wn.s  not  averse  to  promotion  to  a deanery. 
Blit  lie  refused  it,  and  was  one  of  the  ejected  noneon- 
formists  in  1662.  Manton  was  " round,  plump  and  jolly.'* 
Such  men  arc  usually  averse  to  active  disputes,  and  ob- 
stinacy is  rarely  an  ingredient  of  their  dispititions.  He 
was  one  of  the  rommissionert  at  the  Savoy  conference  ; 
and  lord  Clarendon  told  Baxter,  that  he  should  not  have 
despired  of  bringing  that  conference  to  a happy  conclu- 
sion, if  he  had  been  os  fat  as  Manton.  Shakspeore  had 
made  a similar  oliscrvation  upn  human  nature,  for  b« 
makes  Caesar  say, 

“ Let  me  have  men  nhoiit  me  that  ore  fat ; 

Slcek-lieaded  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights.’* 

Arrhbishop  Usher  called  him  "n  voluminous  preacher," 
and  his  sermons  seem  to  have  been  as  heavy  os  they  were 
long,  for  Bolinghroke,  writing  to  .Swift,  promised  " my 
next  shall  bo  as  long  as  one  of  Dr.  Manlon's  iliecourses, 
who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and  prepred  me  to  be  a 
high  clit  ichmnn,  that  1 migift  never  hear  him  read,  nor 
read  him  more."  Hit  works  have  been  published  in  five 
folio  volumes  ; one  of  which  contains  l.‘)U  sennont  on  the 
119th  Psalm. —Wood's  Atbenis  Uxoii.;  Manton's  Lila 
by  Dr.  Harris.  Calaiiiy,  See 
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t])at  be  had  had  fifty  poandH  for  two  veara*.  Thus  the  court  hired  them  to  be  silent ; and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  so,  and  very  compliant.  But  now  the  pulpits  were  full  of  a 
new  strain.  Popery  was  every  where  preached  against,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws  was 
much  mi^nifit'd.  The  bishops,  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Humphry  Henchman)  in  parti- 
cular, charged  the  clergy  to  preach  against  popery,  and  to  inform  the  people  of  the  contro- 
versy between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome.  Tliis  alarmed  the  court,  as  well  as  the  city  and 
the  whole  nation.  Clifford  began  to  show  the  heat  of  his  temper,  and  seemed  a sort  of  en- 
thusiast for  popery.  The  king  complained  to  Sheldon  of  this  preaching  on  controversy,  as 
done  on  purpose  to  inflame  the  people,  and  to  alienate  them  from  him  and  his  government. 
Upon  this  Sheldon  called  some  of  the  clergy  together,  to  consi<ler  what  answer  he  should 
make  the  king,  if  be  pressed  him  any  further  on  that  head.  Tillotson  was  one  of  these,  and 
he  suggested  this  answer : that  since  the  king  himself  professed  the  proU*stant  religion,  it 
would  be  a thing  without  a precedent,  that  he  should  forbid  his  clerg)'  to  preach  in  defence 
of  a religion  which  they  believed,  while  he  himself  said  he  was  of  it.  But  the  king  never 
renewed  the  motion. 

Wliile  things  were  in  this  fermentation,  the  duchess  of  York  died.  It  was  ohseived,  that 
for  fifteen  months  before  that  time  she  liad  not  received  the  sacrament ; and  that,  upon  all 
occasions,  she  was  excusing  the  errors  that  the  church  of  Itome  was  charged  with,  and  was 
giving  them  the  best  colours  they  were  capable  of.  An  unmarried  clergy  was  also  a com- 
mon topic  with  her.  Morley  had  been  her  father  confessor ; for  he  told  mo  she  practised 
secret  confession  to  him  from  the  time  that  she  was  twelve  years  old  ; and  when  he  was 
sent  away  from  the  court,  he  put  her  in  the  hands  of  Blandford,  who  died  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. Morley  also  told  me,  that  upon  the  reports  that  were  brought  him  of  her  shickness 
in  receiving  the  sacrament,  she  having  been  for  many  years  pun^oal  to  once  a month,  ho 
had  spoken  plainly  to  her  about  it,  and  told  her  what  inferences  were  made  upon  it.  She 
pretended  ill  health  and  business ; but  protested  to  him,  she  had  no  scruples  with  relation  to 
her  religion,  and  was  still  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  assurc‘d  him,  tliat  no  popish  priest 
had  ever  taken  the  confidence  to  speak  to  her  of  those  matters.  He  took  a solemn  engage- 
ment of  her,  that  if  scruples  should  arise  in  her  mind,  she  would  let  him  know  them,  and 
hear  w'hat  he  should  offer  to  her  upon  all  of  them.  And  he  protested  to  me  that,  to  her 
death,  she  never  owned  to  him  that  she  had  any  scruples,  though  she  was  for  some  days 
entertained  by  him  at  Famham,  after  the  date  of  the  paper  which  was  afterwards  published 
in  her  name.  All  this  passed  between  the  bishop  and  me,  upon  the  duke’s  showing  me  that 
paper,  all  written  in  her  own  hand,  which  was  afterwards  published  by  Maimburg.  Ho 
would  not  let  me  take  a copy  of  it ; but  he  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice.  And  I went 
immediately  to  Morley,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it ; from  whom  I had  all  the  particulars 
already  mentioned.  And  u)>on  that  he  concluded  that  that  unhappy  princess  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  false  words  under  her  hand,  and  to  pretend  that  these  were  the  grountb  of 
b<‘r  conversion.  A long  decay  of  health  camo  at  last  to  a quicker  crisis  tlian  had  been  ap- 
prehended. An  of  a sudden  she  fell  into  the  agony  of  death.  Blandford  was  sent  for  to 
pri'parc  her  for  it,  and  to  offer  her  the  sacrament.  Before  ho  could  come,  the  queen  came  in 
and  sat  by  her.  Ho  was  modest  and  humble,  even  to  a fault ; so  ho  had  not  presence  of 
mind  enongh  to  begin  prayers,  which  probably  would  have  driven  the  queen  out  of  the 
room.  But  that  not  being  done  she,  pretending  kindness,  would  not  leave  her.  The  bishop 
spoke  but  little  and  fearfully.  He  happened  to  say,  he  hoped  she  continued  still  in  the 
truth.  Upon  which  she  asked,  **  What  is  truth?”  and  then,  her  agony  increasing,  she 
repeated  the  word  “ Truth,  Truth,''  often  : and,  in  a few  minutes  after,  she  died,  very  little 
beloved  or  lamented.  Her  haughtiness  had  raised  her  many  enemies.  She  was  indeed  a 
firm  and  a kind  friend  ; but  the  change  of  her  religion  made  her  frit^nds  reckon  her  death 
nther  a blessing  than  a loss,  at  that  time,  to  them  all.  Her  father,  when  he  heard  of  her 
■baking  in  her  religion,  was  more  troubled  at  it  tlian  at  all  his  own  misfortunes.  He  w'roto 


• 7*),^  trul^  rmluftblc  work  here  mcnUotHfii.  *’  Sfnop- 

» Criii<»niro,*'  wm  wriUen  by  Matthew  P(k>1  diiring  the 
itnam  i/Torded  br  hU  ejection  for  non.eonfomniy.  He 
Cu  one  of  tbe  most  cruciile.  chariuble.  and  devoat  men 


nf  hU  age.  Ontra  implirated  him  in  the  Popkh  Plot,  and 
consequently  Ite  rr-tired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died,  aged 
fifly-ive,  in  16/d.— Ant.  Wood'a  Faati  Oxon.;  Oeiu 
Biog.  Diet.,  Ac. 
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h<*r  a very  grave  and  long  letter  upon  it,  enclosed  in  one  to  the  duke  *.  But  she  was  dead 
before  it  came  into  England. 

I have  set  dowm  all  that  I know  concerning  the  fatal  alliance  with  France,  and  our  pre- 
parations for  the  second  Dutch  war.  But  that  I may  open  the  scene  more  distinctly,  I wiU 
give  as  particular  an  account  as  I wa-s  able  to  gather  of  the  affairs  of  tlic  states  of  HoIIanf 
at  this  time.  And,  because  this  was  the  fifth  great  crisis  under  which  the  whole  Protestant 
religion  was  brought,  I will  lead  my  reader  through  a full  account  of  them  all  ; since  I may 
probably  lay  things  before  him  that  he  may  otherw'ise  pass  over,  without  making  due  reflec- 
tions on  them. 

The  first  crisis  was,  when  Charles  V.,  by  the  defeating  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  getting 
him  and  the  landgrave  of  IIts.se  into  his  hands,  had  subdued  the  Smalcaldic  league  f:  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  protostant  religion  did  then  consist,  having  been  weakened  by  the 
succeeding  deaths  of  Henry  V III.  and  Francis  I.  Upon  that  defeat  all  submitted  to  the 
emperor ; only  the  town  of  MagJeburgh  stood  out.  The  emi)eror  should  cither  not  have 
tnistcd  Maurice,  or  have  used  him  better  : and  it  seems  that  he  reckoned  Maurice  had  neither 
religion  nor  honour,  since  his  ambition  had  made  him  betray  his  religion  and  abandon  his 
party.  When  Maurice  had  got  the  electorate,  he  made  himself  sure  of  the  anny,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  France  and  other  princes  of  the  empire  ; and  made  so  quick  a 
turn  on  the  emperor,  that  he  had  almost  surprised  him  at  Imuspnick,  and  of  a sudden  over- 
turned all  that  design  upon  which  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  for  many  years.  This 
ended  in  the  edict  of  Passau,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Germany  for  that  time. 

The  second  crisis  was  towards  the  end  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  when  the  protestant  reli- 
gion seemed  extinguished  in  England ; and  the  two  cardinals  of  Lorrain  and  Granvell,  then 
the  chief  ministers  of  the  two  crowns,  designed  a peace  for  that  very  end,  that  their  masU*rs 
might  be  at  leisure  to  extiq>ate  heresy,  which  was  then  spreading  in  both  their  dominions. 
But  after  they  had  formed  their  scheme  queen  Mary  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  queen 
Elizabeth  in  England.  Soon  after  that  the  king  of  France  was  accidentally  killed ; so  that 
kingdom  fell' under  a long  continuance  of  a minority  and  a civil  w’ar.  And  the  Netherlands 
felt  from  thence,  and  from  England,  such  encouragement,  that  they  made  the  longest  and 
bravest  resistance  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  history' ; which  was  in  a great  measure  owing  to 
the  obstinate  and  implacable  cruelty  of  Philip  II.,  and  his  great  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  war  ; and  was  past  all  possibility  of  being  made  up,  by  reason  of  his  perfidious  breach 
of  all  agret'inents,  and  his  using  those  that  served  him  well  in  so  base  a manner,  as  he  did 
both  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  prince  of  Parma. 

The  third  crisis  lasted  from  1585  to  the  year  1589.  Then  began  the  league  of  France. 
Tlie  prince  of  Parma  was  victorious  in  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  prince  of  Orange  was  mur- 
dered. The  States  fell  under  great  distractions.  And  Spain  entered  into  a design  of  de- 
throning the  queen  of  England,  and  putting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  stead.  In  order  to 
that,  they  were  for  some  years  preparing  the  greatest  fleet  that  the  world  had  ever  st'cn, 
Avhich  came  to  be  called  the  Invincible  Armada.  All  Europe  was  amazed  at  these  great 
preparations,  and  many  conjectures  were  made  concerning  the  design  of  such  a vast  fleet. 
Some  thought  of  Constantinople,  others  talked  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  Avith  the  emperor  of 
the  Al)is.synes ; but  that  Avhich  Avas  most  probable  Avas,  that  king  Philip  intended  to  mako 
a great  effort,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Avar  of  the  Netherlands  in  one  campaign.  At  last  the 
true  intent  of  it  Avas  found  out.  Walsingham's  chief  spies  w'ere  priests;  as  he  used  always 
to  .say,  an  actiA-e  but  vicious  priest  was  the  best  spy  in  the  Avorld.  By  one  of  these  he  had 
advice,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  fixed  on  a resolution  Avith  relation  to  his  fleet ; but  that 
it  was  not  yet  communicated  to  any  of  his  ministers  in  foreign  courts.  The  king  himsedf 


* Thew  letter*,  with  the  rea»on«  ft»iigne»l  hy  tlio 

iltiche**  for  her  conversion,  nrc  to  bo  found  in  Mcl- 
nioth’s  collection  of  “ Klegnnt  Kpistle#.”  A*  compo- 
titions,  they  nrc  nil  good  ; but  Chircndon's  is  cspecinlly 
iioticciiblc  for  the  prophetii  tvnrnings  they  contain  of  the 
ruin  tli.-it  wouhl  be  incurred  by  the  Stunrts  if  they  sepa- 
mted  from  their  protestant  subjects.  Laurence  Hyde,  earl 
of  Rochester,  in  an  unfinished  paper,  dwells  at  length  upon 


the  reason*  for  his  sister  becoming  a pp'st ; and  (hanks 
(Jori,  “ that  he  did  t,akc  her  .away  iKjforc  site  had  opcniv 
declared  this  *ad  alteration.” — Singer’s  Clarendon  Cor- 
respondence, i.  647. 

+ Thi*  was  entered  into  in  the  year  1530,  by  the  eUctor 
of  Saxony  and  other  German  princes,  for  the  defence  of 
the  protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  theenij<er»r  of 
Genuany.—  Sec  .Alosheini’t  hk'cles.  Hist.  cent.  xvi.  cap.  3. 
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Itad  indeed  written  a letter  aboat  it  to  the  pope  ; but  it  was  not  entered  in  any  office  ; so 
this  was  all  that  the  intelligence  from  Madrid  could  discover.  Ujion  titis^  one  was  scut  to 
Venice,  from  whence  the  coirespondenco  with  Rome  was  held.  And  at  Rome  it  was  foiinrl 
oat,  that  one  of  the  pope’s  cliief  conhdents  had  a mistress,  to  whom  twenty  thousand  crowiis 
were  given,  for  a sight  and  copy  of  that  letter.  The  copy  of  it  was  sent  over  soon  aft-T 
ChristinaH,  in  the  winter  of  15^.  By  it  the  king  of  Spain  had  acquainted  the  pojx‘,  that 
the  design  of  his  fleet  w'as  to  land  in  England,  to  destroy  queen  Elizal)cth  and  heresy,  and 
set  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne.  In  tiiis  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  house  <if 
Guise  ; and  he  also  depended  on  the  king  of  Scotland,  'fliis  provi'd  fatal  to  the  queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  true,  king  James  stuit  one  Steward,  the  ancestor  of  the  lord  Blaiityre,  who 
was  then  of  his  bedchamber,  with  an  earnest  an<l  threatening  message  to  queen  EliKalxth, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  mother.  But  in  one  of  the  int  rci  pted  letters  of  the  Frcncli 
ajiibassador'a  then  in  Scotland,  found  among  Walsingham’s  pape  rs,  it  apjxars,  that  the  king, 
young  as  he  was  then,  was  citlier  very  double  or  very  inconstant  in  his  resolutions.  The 
French  ambassador  assured  him,  that  Stinvard  had  advised  the  queen  to  put  a speedy  end  to 
tIuU  business,  which  w’ay  she  pleased  ; and  that,  as  for  his  master’s  anger,  he  would  soon  he 
pacified,  if  she  would  but  send  him  dogs  and  deer.  The  king  was  so  oflV'nded  at  this,  that  he 
said  he  would  hang  him  up  in  his  bouts  os  s<M>n  as  he  came  back.  Yet  when  he  came  hack,  it 
was  so  far  from  that,  that  he  lay  all  that  nigl.t  in  the  Ix^dchaniher.  As  for  the  pompous 
embassy  that  was  sent  from  France  to  protest  against  it,  Maurier  has  told  a very  probable 
story  of  Henry  the  Third  writing  a letter  with  them  to  the  queen  ; advising  her  to  proceed 
with  all  liaste  to  do  that  which  the  embassy  was  sent  to  prevent.  Ho  saw  the  house  of 
Guise  built  a great  part  of  their  hopes  on  the  prospect  of  their  cousin’s  coining  to  the  crown 
of  England,  which  would  cut  off  all  the  hopes  the  house  of  Bourbon  h.ad  of  assistance  from 
thence.  1 have  seen  an  original  letttr  of  the  earl  of  I^ictsUTS  to  the  earl  of  Beilford.  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  was  then  governor  of  Berwick,  telling  him  that,  how  high  S4jcver 
the  French  ambassadors  had  talkeil  in  their  harangues  upon  that  occasion,  callintr  any  pro* 
ceeding  against  the  queen  of  Scots  an  op<m  indignity,  as  well  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
France,  since  she  w’as  queim  dowager  of  France ; yet  all  this  was  only  matter  of  form  and 
decency  that  was  extorted  from  the  king  of  France,  and,  how  high  soever  tliey  might  talk, 
they  were  w’ell  assurc'd  he  would  do  nothing  upon  it.  So  that  unfortunate  queen  fell  at  that 
time,  by  reason  of  the  Spanish  preparations  to  conquer  England,  under  the  pretence  of  setting 
her  on  the  throne.  She  died,  much  more  decently  than  she  had  lived,  in  February,  15U7> 
But  the  court  of  England  saw,  that  if  king  Philip’s  fleet  was  in  a condition  to  conquer 
England,  ho  would  not  abandon  the  design  for  her  being  put  out  of  the  way,  and  that  ho 
certainly  intended  to  conquer  it  for  himself,  and  not  for  another.  So  orders  were  given  to 
make  all  possible  haste  with  a fleet : yet  they  were  so  little  provided  for  such  an  invasion, 
tliat,  though  they  had  then  twenty  good  ships  upon  the  stocks,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
chimri  in  a condition  to  sen’s  that  summer : and  the  design  of  Spain  was  to  sail  over  in  1587* 
unless  by  corruption,  or  any  other  method,  the  attempt  could  be  put  off  for  that  year, 
tliere  was  no  strength  ready  to  resist  so  powerful  a fleet ; but  when  it  seemed  not  possible 
to  divert  the  present  execution  of  so  great  a design,  a merchant  of  Londim  to  their  surpriso 
andertook  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  revenue  of  Spain,  with  all  their 
charge,  and  all  that  they  could  raise.  He  knew  all  their  funds  were  so  swallowed  up,  that 
it  was  impottible  for  them  to  victual  and  set  out  their  fleet,  but  by  their  credit  in  the  bank 
of  Genoa.  So  ho  undertook  to  write  to  all  the  places  of  trade,  and  to  get  such  drafts 
made  on  that  bank,  that  he  should  by  that  means  have  it  so  entirely  in  his  bands,  that  there 
xhoald  be  no  money  current  there,  equal  in  the  great  ocettsion  of  victualling  the  fleet  of 
Ho  reckon^  the  keeping  such  a treasure  dead  in  his  hands,  till  the  si’ason  of 
rictaalling  was  over,  would  lie  a loss  of  40,000/.  ; and  at  that  rate  he  would  save  England. 
He  managed  the  matter  with  such  secrecy  and  success,  that  the  fleet  could  not  be  set  out 
that  rear.  At  so  small  a price,  and  with  so  skilful  a management,  was  the  nation  saved  at 

Orzt  time  This,  it  seems,  was  thought  too  great  a mystery  of  state  to  lx*  communicated  to 

Camden  or  to  be  published  by  him,  when  the  instructions  were  put  iu  his  hands  for  writing 
the  history  of  that  glorious  reign.  But  the  famous  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  who  had  then  a gTcat 
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jiIiarL*  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  came  to  know  it;  and  told  it  to  two  of  his  children,  from 
whom  I had  it.  The  story  is  so  coherent,  and  so  well  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  that 

time,  that  it  seems  highly  credible.  And,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
curious  passages  in  our  wliole  English  history  *.  I return  from  this  digression,  which  I hope 
will  l>e  no  unacceptable  entertainment  to  the  rf*acbT  : it  is  well  known  how  the  design  of  the 
Annada  miscarried:  and  soon  after  that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  stabbed;  not  long  after 
Henry  tbc  Third  was  also  stabbed:  and  IJenry  the  Fourth  suctwded,  who  broke  the  league, 
with  which  the  great  designs  of  Spain  fell  to  the  ground.  So  haj»pily  did  this  third  crisis 
pass  over. 

The  fourth  crisis  was  from  the  battle  of  Prague  to  the  year  llKK),  in  which,  as  was  told  in 
the  first  book,  not  only  the  elector-palatine  fell,  but  almost  all  the  empire  came  under  the 
Austrian  yoke.  All  attempts  to  shako  it  off  proved  unsuccessful,  and  fatal  to  those  wlm 
undertook  it,  till  the  young  and  great  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adoljdms,  engaged  in  it. 
The  wars  of  Rochelle,  together  with  the  loss  of  that  imjxirtant  seemed  to  threaten  the 

dc'structiou  of  the  protestants  of  France.  Englan<l  fill  under  those  unhappy  jealousies, 
which  Iw  gan  a disjointing  between  the  king  and  his  people.  And  the  States  were  much 
pn*ssed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola.  Hrtxla  w?u*  taken  ; but  the  worst  of  all  w’as,  a 
quarrel  that  was  raised  l)etwcen  prince  ISIaiirice  and  Barnevelt,  that  will  require  a fuller  dis- 
cussion than  was  offered  in  the  former  book.  All  agree  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  story,  who,  after  many  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  the  lilnTty  of 
the  prf)vinces,  was  in  conclusion  successful,  and  formed  that  republic.  In  the  doing  of  it  he 
was  piilty  of  one  great  <‘rror,  unless  he  was  forc<‘d  to  it  by  tlie  nec(*ssity  of  bis  affairs,  which 
was  the  settling  a negative  in  every  one  of  the  towns  of  Holland,  in  the  matters  of  religion, 
of  taxes,  and  of  p<*ace  and  war.  It  had  lx*en  much  safer,  if  it  liad  Iktu  determined,  that  the 
two-thirds  must  concur,  by  which  the  govemniiut  would  have  Ihm'ii  much  stronger.  i>ome 
thought  that  he  brought  in  so  many  little  towns  to  balance  the  greater,  of  wlnun  be  could 
not  be  sure  ; whereas  he  could  more  easily  manage  these  sjualler  ont^s.  Others  have  said, 
that  he  was  forced  to  it,  to  draw  them  to  a more  hearty  concurrence  in  the  war,  since  they 
wrere  to  have  such  a share  in  the  govenmient  for  the  future.  But,  as  he  settled  it,  tho 
corruption  of  any  one  small  town  may  }>ut  all  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  great  disorder.  He 
was  also  blamed,  btx-ause  lie  lalioured  to  raise  the  j>owrr  of  tlie  stadtholder  so  high,  that  in 
many  r«’gards  it  was  greater  than  the  powi-r  of  the  counts  of  Holland  ha»l  bcrfi : but  this 
was  lialanced  bv  its  being  made  elective,  and  by  tbc  small  npjiointinents  he  tm»k  to  liiniself. 
It  stems  he  designed  to  liave  settled  tliat  honour  in  Ins  family;  for,  after  his  death,  there 
were  several  letters  found  among  his  papers  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  when  the  provinces 
invited  him  to  be  their  prince,  by  winch  the  duke  engaged  Irimstdf  to  leave  Holland  and 
Zealand  in  the  prince’s  hands.  Before  he  died,  he  liad  in  a great  measure  lost  the  affiTtiona 
of  the  clergy;  lx*eause  he  was  very  earnest  for  the  toleration  of  papists,  judging  that  nectw- 
sarv  for  tho  engaging  men  of  all  jiersuasions,  in  the  common  concerns  of  Hl>orty,  and  for 
encouraging  the  other  provinces  to  come  into  the  union.  Tliis  was  much  opposc-d  by  the 
preachers  in  Holland,  who  were  for  more  vioU*nt  methods.  Thost*,  who  but  a few  years 
iK’fore  had  complained  of  the  cnielty  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  no  sooner  delivered  from 
that,  than  they  began  to  call  for  the  same  ways  of  prost'cuting  those  who  were  of  the  other 
side.  This  made  that  great  prince  lose  ground  with  the  su'alots  of  his  own  side  liefiiro  he 
died.  AVith  liim  all  their  aft’airs  sank  so  fast,  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  seeking  protec- 
tion elsewhere.  Their  ininisfi'rs  did  of  themsclvi's,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
s<‘ml  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  desire  lier  to  take  them  undiT  her  protectiiin,  on  such  terms  as 
she  should  ])i\‘scribe.  And,  tliougli  the  States  were  Iiighly  offended  at  this,  yet  tliey  durst 
not  at  that  time  complain  of  it,  much  less  punish  it : but  were  forced  by  the  clamour  of 


• Neither  Wnt*<»n  iniiU  “ HUtorjr  of  Pliillp  the  Second" 
noi  Timicf  in  hi»  •till  more  |*fvci»c  narrative  of  liic  reign 
of  Klixabcth,  alliHlc*  to  tiii»  circoiutuncc.  There  bcuvcIy 
•uniB  any  otlicr  eanae  ncceiaarj-  lo  bo  cd  far  the 

Amiada  nut  tuiiii;;  in  the  year  I587>  tlun  tlie  fail  that 
»:»  K*.  Drake,  in  the  apritig  of  that  jeor,  destroyed  nearly 
uiic  hundred  veMtls  loaded  nith  ktom  and  proti»iuoi  for 


the  fatnoiuly-namcd  **  inxinciblc’’  fleet;  ind,  «ub*e- 
qnentlvi  in  tho  Mtnc  year,  captured  two  galleon*  and  a 
carrack  rrtiiming  with  a fieight  of  trea»iirc  from  the  c«t. 
'*  No  douht  hut  (hit,'*  kind  our  gallant  kratnnn  in  hiA 
dei]N»tch,  whirh  Henven  hai  pnujitted  Uk  to  do.  irill 
eaii»«  there  to  make  great  ahemtioa  of  their  :atcuU.^>~ 
Strype'k  Lett.  (>G‘I ; Cauulen,  3i52. 
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their  people  to  follow  an  exam]»le,  that  wa«  so  irrej^iilarly  si'l  them.  This  I had  from  Hale- 
vrvTi  of  Dort,  of  whom  I shall  liave  occasion  to  write  afterwards.  When  the  qiuM'n  sent  over 
tbi>  earl  of  IjCicester,  with  a new  title^  and  an  authority  j^eater  tlian  was  cither  in  the 
counts  of  Holland,  or  in  the  stadtholder,  by  the  name  of  supreme  governor  ; lie,  as  soon  as 
he  landed  at  Flushing,  went  first  to  church,  where  he  ordered  prayers  to  Im*  ofTere<l  up  for  a 
blessing  on  his  counsels,  and  di'sired  that  he  might  receive  the  sacrament  nc.xt  day  ; and 
there  he  made  solemn  protestations  of  his  integrity  and  2^al.  I'liis  plcaseil  the  pioplc  so 
much,  that  Bamevelt,  and  the  States  at  the  Hague,  thought  it  mna^ssary  to  secure  them* 
rives  from  the  cflri*cts  of  such  a tlm*atoning  po}»ularity : so  they  sent  for  the  count,  after- 
wards prince  Maurice,  who  was  then  at  I^^ydcn,  not  y(?t  eighteen,  and  chose  him  stadtholder 
ef  Ilulland  and  Zealand.  There  had  been  no  provision  made  against  that,  in  their  treaty 
with  the  earl  of  I^ict'ster.  Yet  he  was  highly  offended  at  it.  I will  go  no  farther  into 
the  errors  of  his  government,  and  the  end  that  the  queen  jnit  to  it ; which  she  did,  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  lie  was  incapable  of  it,  and  was  iM'ginning  to  betray,  and  to  sell  their 
b’st  places. 

Prince  ^fau^icc  and  Bamevelt  continued  long  in  a perfect  conjunction  of  counsels ; till 
«p<iR  the  negotiation  fur  a pe.\co,  or  at  ]ea.st  for  a truce,  they  differed  so  much,  that  their 
fiientlahip  ended  in  a most  violent  hatred,  and  a j«*alousy  that  could  never  be  made  up. 
Prince  Maurice  was  for  carrying  on  tlic  war,  which  set  him  at  the  head  tif  a great  army ; 
ind  he  liad  so  great  an  interest  in  the  conquests  they  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  Barne- 
Tclt  infused  it  into  the  StaU'S,  that  they  were  now  safi*,  and  needed  not  fear  tlic  Spaniards 
any  inon* ; so  there  was  no  reason  for  continuing  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  on  the  other 
hand  »ai<l,  their  perst'cukd  brethren  in  the  popish  provinces  wanted  their  help  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  The  work  seemed  very  esisy,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was  gn  at.  In  oji|>o- 
sitinu  to  this,  it  was  said,  since  the  seven  provinces  were  now  safe,  why  should  they  extend 
tlu'ir  territories  ? Thoet?  who  loved  their  religion  and  liberty  in  the  otlier  provinces  might 
comp  and  live  among  them  : this  would  increase  both  their  numbers,  anti  tlieir  wealth  . 
whereas  tlte  conquest  of  Antwerp  might  prove  fatal  to  them  ; bosidt‘S,  tliat  !)oth  France  and 
England  interposed  : they  wouhl  not  allow  them  to  conquer  more,  nor  iK^come  more  formid- 
able. All  the  zealous  preachers  were  for  continuing  the  war ; and  those  that  were  ft»r 
p-ace  wore  braaidrd  as  men  of  no  religion,  who  had  only  carnal  and  ]M)litical  views.  While 
this  was  in  debate  everywhere,  the  disputt's  began  between  Arminius  and  Gomarus,  two 
famous  professors  at  Leyden,  concerning  tlie  decrees  of  God,  and  the  efficacy  of  grace ; in 
which  those  two  great  men,  Maurice  and  Bamevelt,  went  upon  interest,  to  lead  the  two 
parties,  from  whicli  they  both  differed  in  opinion.  Prince  Maurice  in  private  always  talked 
en  the  side  of  the  Amiinians ; and  Bamevelt  believed  predestination  fimily ; hut,  as  he 
left  reprobation  out  in  his  sclicnic,  so  he  was  against  the  unrejisonable  severity  with  which 
the  niiniskrs  drove  those  points.  He  found  the  Amiinians  were  the  better  patriots  ; and  he 
thonght  the  other  side,  out  of  their  Zt*al,  were  engaged  for  carrying  on  the  war,  so  ns  that 
they  called  all  the  others  indifferent  ns  to  all  religions,  and  charged  them  as  favourers  of 
?pain  and  popery.  I will  go  no  farther  into  the  differences  that  followed,  concerning  the 
sotbority  of  the  States-general  over  the  several  provinces.  It  is  certain  that  every  province 
19  a sqiarate  State,  and  lias  an  entire  sovereignty  witliin  itsidf : and  that  the  States-general 
are  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  several  provinces,  but  without  any  atithority  over 
them.  Yet  it  was  pretended,  that  extraordinarj'  diseases  required  extraordinary  renipilies  : 
rnd  prince  Maurice,  by  the  assistance  of  a party  that  the  niinisb'rs  made  for  him  among  the 
people,  engaged  tlie  States  to  assume  an  authority  over  the  province  of  Holland,  and  to  put 
the  govi-mment  in  new  hands.  A court  was  erected  by  the  same  authority,  to  judge  those 
'rbo  had  lxM?n  formerly  in  the  magistracy.  Bamevelt  was  accused,  togetlicr  with  Grotius, 
and  pome  others,  as  fomentors  of  sedition,  and  for  raising  distractions  in  the  country.  Ho 
WM  condemned,  and  U'headed.  Others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  And 
pven'  one  of  the  judges  had  a great  gold  modal  given  them,  in  the  reverse  of  which  the 
l^ynod  of  Dort  was  ri’prcsentcd,  which  was  called  by  the  same  authority.  I saw  one  of 
tHo«e  medals  in  the  possession  of  the  posterity  of  one  of  those  judges.  King  James  assisted 
prince  Maurice  in  all  this:  so  powerfully  do  the  interests  of  princes  carry  tliem  to  concur 
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in  things  that  are  most  contrary  to  their  o^vn  inclinations.  The  prevailing  passion  of  th.at 
king  was  his  hatred  of  the  puritans:  that  made  him  hate  these  opinions  into  which  th<y 
went  with  great  h»‘at : and,  though  he  oncouragi  d all  that  were  of  the  Arminian  party  in  Ids 
own  dominions,  yet  he  helpe<l  to  crush  them  in  Holland  : he  hated  Bamevelt  upon  another 
Si  on*,  for  his  getting  tin?  cautionary  towns  out  of  his  hands  ; and,  according  to  the  natur<* 
of  inijMjtcnt  passions,  this  carried  him  to  procure  his  ruin.  After  this  victory  that  prince 
3faurice  liad  got  over  the  party  that  oppost'd  him,  he  did  not  study  to  carry  it  much  farther, 
lie  found  quickly  liow  imuh  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  had  before  that  time 
imule  him  tlieir  idol,  and  now  looked  on  him  with  horror.  He  studied  to  make  up  milters 
the  best  lie  could,  that  be  might  engage  the  Stat(*s  in  the  Bohemian  war:  but  all  that  W’aa 
soon  at  an  end.  It  was  plain  that  be  hail  no  design  u]>on  their  liberty ; though  he  could  not 
bear  the  opposition  tliat  he  began  to  ine<*t  with  from  a free  state. 

His  dcatli  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies ; and  his  brother,  prince  Henry  Frederick,  quickly 
settled  the  disputt's  of  Anninianisin  by  the  toleration  that  was  granb'd  thorn.  He  was 
known  to  be  a secret  favourer  of  their  ti  nets  ; he  conduced  the  armies  of  the  States  with  so 
much  suecewt,  and  left  them  so  much  at  liberty  as  to  all  their  state  alTairs,  that  all  the 
jealousies  which  his  brother's  conduct  had  raised,  w«*re  quite  extinguished  by  him.  The 
States  made  him  great  presents.  He  became  very  rich  ; and  his  son  had  the  survivanec  of 
the  stadtholdership ; but  his  son  had  more  of  his  uncle's  fire  in  him,  than  of  his  father's 
U'inper.  He  opposcal  the  peace  of  Munster  all  he  could.  The  States  came  then  to  in?e  that 
they  had  continued  too  long  in  their  alliance  with  France  against  Spain,  since  France  had 
got  the  ascendant  by  too  visible  a su|H  riority  : so  that  their  interest  led  them  now  to  support 
Spain  against  Fmni'e.  Prince  William  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms  with  his  mother.  And  she, 
who  had  great  credit  with  the  States,  set  up  such  an  open  opposition  to  her  son,  that  tlie 
jH'acc  of  >iun»ter  was  in  a great  nieasun*  the  eil'e<  t of  their  private  quarrel.  Prince  William, 
being  married  into  the  royal  family  of  England,  did  all  he  could  to  embroil  the  States  with 
the  new  commonwealth  ; but  he  met  with  such  opposition,  that  he,  finding  the  StaUs  were 
n solved  to  dismiss  a great  part  of  their  army,  siift'ercd  himstdf  to  he  carried  to  violent 
counsels.  I need  not  enlarge  on  things  that  are  so  well  known,  ns  his  sending  some  of  the 
Stitis  prisoners  to  Iy>ve»tein,  and  his  design  to  change  the  government  of  Amsterdam,  which 
W5W  discoven»d  by  the  post-boy,  who  gave  the  alarm  .a  few  hours  before  the  prince  could  get 
thitber.  These  things,  and  the  effects  tiint  followed  on  them,  are  well  known ; as  is  also 
his  death,  which  followed  a few  wetks  after,  in  the  most  unhappy  time  possible  for  the 
jiriiicess  royal's  pregnancy : for,  as  she  Iwre  her  son  a week  after  his  death,  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  time,  so  he  came  into  the  world  under  great  disadvantages.  Tlie  Stat»*s  were 
poHSi  ssed  with  great  jealousies  of  the  family,  as  if  the  ai»piring  to  subdue  the  liberties  of  their 
country  was  inherent  in  it,  and  inseparable  from  it.  His  private  affairs  were  also  in  a 
very  bad  condition  : two  great  jointure's  went  out  of  his  estate,  to  his  mother,  and  grand- 
mother, Ix'sides  a vast  debt  that  his  father  hail  controctcil  to  assist  the  king.  Who  could 
have  thought  that  an  infant,  brought  into  the  world  with  so  much  ill  liealth,  and  under  so 
many  ill  circumstances,  was  horn  for  the  pn  seuvntion  of  Europe,  and  of  the  protestunt  reli- 
gion ? So  unlike  do  the  events  of  things  prove  to  their  first  appearances.  And,  since  I am 
writing  of  his  birth,  I will  set  down  a story,  much  to  the  credit  of  astrology,  how  little 
n gard  soever  I myself  have  to  it.  I had  it  from  the  late  queen’s  own  mouth ; and  she 
directiHl  me  to  some  who  were  of  the  prince’s  court  in  that  time,  who  confiimeil  it  to  me. 
An  miknawn  person  put  a paper  into  the  old  princess's  hands,  which  she  took  from  him, 
thinking  it  w.ns  a )>«  tition.  When  she  looked  into  it,  she  found  it  was  her  son's  nativity, 
together  with  the  fortunes  of  his  life,  and  a full  deduction  of  many  accidents,  which  followed 
very  punctually,  as  they  were  predicted.  But  that  which  was  most  particular  was,  that 
he  was  to  h;ive  a win  by  a widow,  and  w.as  to  die  of  the  small-pox  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  those  who  were  apt  to  give  credit  to  predictions  of  that  sort  faneicil,  that 
the  princess  royal  was  to  die,  .*»nd  that  hi*  was  upi»n  that  to  marry  the  widow  of  some  other 
jM  Tson.  It  was  a common  pi»  ee  of  raillery  in  the  court,  ii)>«m  tlie  death  of  any  jirince,  to 
ask  what  a jM*rson  his  widow  was.  But  when  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox,  then  the 
deciphering  the  matter  was  obvious,  and  it  struck  his  fancy  so  much,  that  probably  it  bad 
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ju  ill  effect  upon  him.  Thus  was  the  young  prince  l>om,  who  was  some  years  after  barrej 
by  the  perpetual  edict  from  all  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  stadtholdership. 

The  chief  error  in  De  Wit’s  ndministrution  was,  that  he  did  not  again  raise  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  state  ; since  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have  both  the  legislature  and  the 
execution  in  the  same  hands.  It  seemed  necessary  to  put  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a body 
of  men  that  should  indeed  be  accountable  to  the  States,  but  should  l>c  hnnl  to  business. 
Hy  this  means  their  counsels  might  be  both  quick  and  secret ; whereas,  when  all  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  States,  they  can  have  no  secrets  ; and  they  must  adjourn  often  to  consult 
their  principals  : so  their  proceedings  must  lx.*  slow'.  During  De  Wit's  ministry,  the  council 
of  state  was  so  sunk,  that  it  was  considered  only  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  govemineiit : but 
the  whole  execution  was  brought  to  the  Stati-s  themselves.  Certainly  a great  assembly  is  a 
ver>*  improper  subject  of  the  executive  part  of  |«»wtr.  It  is  in«leed  veiy’  proper  that  such  a 
body  slioiild  be  a check  on  those  who  have  the  exi  cutive  power  trusted  to  them.  It  is  tnie 
De  Wit  found  it  so,  which  was  occasioned  by  lea-Hon  of  the  English  ambassador’s  being  once 
admitted  to  sit  in  that  council.  They  pretended,  indeed,  that  it  w’as  only  on  the  account  of 
the  cautionary  towns,  which  moved  the  StaU>8  to  give  Eiiglan<l  a right  to  some  share  in  their 
counsels.  After  these  were  restored,  they  did  not  think  it  decent  to  dispute?  the  right  of  the 
ambassador's  sitting  any  more  there ; but  the  easier  way  >vas,  the  making  that  council  to 
signify  nothing,  and  to  bring  all  matters  immediately  to  the  States.  It  had  been  happy  for 
Dt  Wit  himself,  and  his  country,  if  he  had  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had,  in  the  great  turn 
uptjn  prince  William's  death,  to  have  brought  things  hack  to  the  stale  in  which  they  had 
Ix.^en  anciently ; since  the  established  errors  of  a constitution  and  government  can  only  be 
changed  in  a great  rt.*volution.  He  H't  uj)  on  a popular  bottom  ; and  s«j  bo  was  not  only 
contented  to  suffer  matters  to  go  on  in  the  clianael  in  wliicli  he  found  them,  but  in  many  things 
he  gave  way  to  the  raising  tlie  s<*parated  jurisdiction  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  lessening  the 
authority  of  the  t'ourts  at  the  Hague.  Tliis  raid'd  his  credit,  hut  weakened  the  union  of  the 
provinces.  The  secret  of  all  affairs,  chiefly  the  foreign  negotiations,  lay  in  a few  hands. 
Others,  who  were  not  taken  into  the  confidcuicc,  tlm*w'  all  niiscarriges  on  him,  which  was 
fatal  to  him.  The  reputation  lie  had  got  in  the  war  with  England,  and  the  happy  conclusion 
of  it,  broke  a party  that  was  then  fonned  against  him.  After  that  he  dictated  to  the  Smtrs ; 
and  all  submitted  to  him.  The  concluding  the  triple  alliance  in  so  sliort  a time,  and 
against  the  forms  of  their  government,  showed  how  sure  ho  w;i«  of  a general  eonenrreryH* 
with  everv'thing  that  he  proposed.  In  the  negotiations  between  the  States,  and  France,  and 
En;:land,  he  fell  into  great  errors.  He  still  fancie<i  that  the  king  of  England  must  si*c  his 
own  int«!*rt'st  so  visibly,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he  reckoned  that  the 
worst  that  could  happen  was,  to  raise  him  to  the  trust  of  stadtholder;  since  England  could 
not  gain  so  much  by  a conjunction  w’ith  France,  as  by  the  king’s  having  such  an  interest  in 
their  government,  os  he  must  certainly  come  to  have,  when  his  nephew  should  he  their  stadt- 
hold»T.  Sc)  he  thought  he  had  a sure  reserve  to  gain  England  at  any  time  over  to  them. 
Hut  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the  king’s  being  a j):>pist,  and  his  design  to  make  himself 
absolute  at  home ; and  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that,  though  the  court  of  England  had  talked 
much  of  that  matter  of  the  prince  of  Orangt‘,  when  the  States  were  in  no  disposition  to 
hearken  to  it,  and  so  ua.  d it  a.s  a reproach  or  a ground  4>f  a quarrel,  yet  when  it  c;ime  more 
in  view,  they  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  it,  and  seemed  not  only  cold,  but  even  displeased 
witli  it.  The  prince,  as  bis  natural  reservedness  saved  him  from  committing  many  errors,  so 
hU  gravity,  and  other  virtues,  n*eommendtHl  him  much  to  the  ministers,  and  to  the  body  of 
the  f^eople.  Tlie  family  of  Do  Wit,  and  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  carried  still  the  remem- 
brance of  what  was  p:isse<l  frtsh  in  their  thoughts.  They  set  it  also  up  for  a maxim,  that 
the  making  of  a stadtholder  was  the  giving  up  tlieir  lil)crty,  ami  that  the  consequence  of  it 
would  be,  tlie  putting  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  him,  or  at  least  in  his  family. 
The  long  continuance  of  a ministry  in  one  person,  and  that  to  so  high  a degree,  must  iiatu- 
roJIr  raise  envy',  and  beget  discontent,  especially  in  a popular  govermnent.  This  made  many 
Isvoroe  De  Wit's  enemies,  and  by  consequence  the  prince's  friends.  And  the  preaeliei^ 
en.p/oved  nil  their  Zi'al  to  raise  the  respect  of  the  people  for  a family,  under  which  they  ha-1 
h:\tt  so  long  easy  and  hap]»y. 
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When  the  prince  wm  of  full  age,  it  was  proposed  in  so  many  places  that  he  should  hav<s 
the  supreme  command  of  their  armii-s  and  fleets,  that  Do  Wit  saw  the  tide  was  too  strong 
to  be  ri'sisted.  So,  after  he  had  opposed  it  long,  he  proposed  some  limitations,  that  should 
be  settled,  previously  to  his  advancement.  The  hardest  of  all  was,  that  he  should  bind  himself 
by  oath  never  to  pret<‘nd  to  l>e  stadthnldcr,  nor  so  much  as  to  accept  of  it,  though  it  should 
bo  offered  him.  These  conditions  were  not  of  an  easy  digestion  ; yet,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary that  the  prince  should  he  once  at  the  head  of  their  armies ; that  would  create  a great 
dejH*ndence  on  him  ; and  if  God  blessed  him  with  success,  it  would  not  be  powible  to  keep 
him  so  low,  as  these  limitations  laid  him : and  the  obligation  never  to  accept  of  the  stadt- 
holdership  could  only  be  meant  of  his  not  accepting  the  offer  fnjin  any  tumultuary  bodies 
of  the  populace,  or  tlic  army,  but  could  not  be  a n*straint  on  him,  if  the  States  should  make 
the  offer,  since  his  oath  was  made  to  them,  and  by  consequence  it  mm  in  their  poMer  to 
release  the  obligation  that  did  arise  from  it  to  themselves.  Tlie  court  of  England  blamed 
him  for  submitting  to  such  conditions:  but  he  had  no  reason  to  rely  much  on  the  advices  of 
those  who  had  taken  s<»  little  care  of  him  during  all  the  credit  they  had  M*ith  the  States, 
wliile  the  triple  alliance  gave  them  a great  interest  in  their  affairs.  As  s<K)n  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  command  of  the  annies,  he  told  me  ho  spoke  to  De  Wit,  and  desired  to  live 
in  an  entire  confidence  with  him.  His  answer  was  cold  ; so  he  saw  that  he  could  not  depend 
upon  him.  M'hen  he  told  me  this,  he  added,  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  and  he  believed  he  served  his  country  faithfully.  f>e  Wit  reckoned  that  the 
French  could  not  come  to  Holland  but  by  the  Macao;  and  he  had  taken  great  care  of  tho 
garrison  of  3Iaestrieht ; but  very  little  of  those*  that  lay  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Iscl,  M-here  the 
t^tates  had  many  places,  hut  none  of  tlieni  good.  Tliey  were  ill  fortified,  and  ill  supplied. 
But  most  of  them  were  Morse  commanded,  by  men  of  no  courage,  nor  practice  in  military 
affairs,  who  considered  their  governments  as  places,  of  which  they  M'cro  to  make  all  the 
advantiige  that  they  could. 

Nom’  I come  U)  give  an  account  of  the  fifth  crisis  brought  on  the  whole  reformation, 
which  has  Wen  of  the  longest  continuance,  since  we  are  yet  in  the  agitations  of  it.  Tlie 
design  Mas  first  laid  against  the  States.  But  tho  method  of  invading  them  was  surprising, 
and  not  looked  for.  The  elector  of  Cologn  was  all  his  life  long  a very  weak  man : yet  it 
was  not  thought  that  he  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  put  the  French  in  possession  of  his 
country,  and  to  deliver  himself  with  all  his  dominions  over  into  their  hands.  Wlicn  he  did 
that,  all  upon  the  Rhine  M'ere  struck  with  such  a consternation,  that  there  was  no  sj)irit  nor 
courage  left.  It  is  true  they  could  not  have  made  a great  resistance  j yet  if  they  had  but 
gaine<l  a little  time,  that  had  given  the  States  some  leisure  to  look  round  them,  to  see  what 
M-as  to  be  done. 

The  king  of  France  came  down  to  Utrecht  like  a land  flood.  Tins  struck  the  Dutch  with 
so  just  a b rror,  that  nothing  but  great  errors  in  his  management  could  have  kept  them 
from  delivering  themiH‘Ives  entirely  up  to  him.  Never  was  more  applause  given  M-ith  less 
reason  than  the  king  of  France  had  upon  this  campaign.  His  success  was  owing  rather  to 
l)e  Wii's  errors  than  to  his  own  conduct.  There  M’as  so  little  heart  or  judgment  shoMTi  in 
the  management  of  that  run  of  success,  that,  when  that  year  is  set  out,  as  it  may  well  be, 
it  M'ill  appear  to  be  one  of  the  least  glorious  of  his  life ; though,  when  seen  in  a false  light, 
it  apjHars  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  history.  Tlie  conqmst  of  t)io  Netherlands  at  that 
time  might  have  been  so  easily  compassed,  titat,  if  his  understanding  and  his  courage  had  not 
been  equally  defective,  ho  could  not  have  miscarried  in  it.  When  his  army  passed  the  Rhine, 
upon  M'hich  so  innch  eloquence  and  poetry  have  been  bestowed,  as  if  all  had  been  animated 
by  his  presence  an*l  direction,  he  M-as  viewing  it  at  a very  safe  distance.  Wlien  he  came  to 
Utrecht,  he  had  neither  the  prince  of  Conde  nor  M.  Turenne  to  advise  with  : and  he  was 
Mrholly  left  Ut  his  ministers.  The  prince  of  Condo  was  slightly  wounded,  as  he  passed  the 
Rhine ; and  Turenne  Mas  s<*nt  against  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  coming  doM-n 
M'ith  his  anny,  partly  to  save  his  own  country  of  Cleve,  but  chiefly  to  assist  his  alliens  the 
Dutch.  So  the  king  Itad  none  about  him  to  advise  M*ith  but  Pomponne  and  Louvoy,  when 
tho  Dutch  sent  to  him  to  know  M'hat  he  demanded.  Pompunne’s  advice  w.is  wise  and 
modenito,  and  would  in  conclusion  have  brought  about  all  that  he  intended.  He  propost  cl. 
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t!i»t  the  king  sliould  restore  all  that  belonged  to  the  si  ven  provinces,  and  require  of  them 
only  the  places  that  they  had  without  them ; chietiy  Maestrieht^  Bois  le  Due,  Bn  da,  and 
Bergen-op-room : thiw  the  king  wouM  nmintaiu  an  appearance  of  pn-serving  the  seven  pro- 
vinces entire,  which  the  crown  of  France  had  always  pmt<‘<rt<’d.  T(»  this  certainly  the  Dutch 
would  have  yielded  without  any  difficulty.  By  this  he  had  the  Symnish  Netherlands  entirely 
ill  his  power,  seyiarated  from  Holland  and  the  emy>irc‘,  and  might  have  taken  them  w'henso- 
ever  he  pleast'd.  This  would  have  an  apyH-arance  of  nuxleratlon,  and  would  stop  the  motion 
that  all  Germany  w*as  now  in  ; which  could  have  no  effi'ct  if  tiu-  Statist  did  not  pay  and  sub- 
sist the  troops.  Loiivoy  on  the  other  hand  proposed,  that  the  king  should  make  use  of  the 
consternation  the  Dutch  were  then  in,  and  put  tluni  out  of  a condition  of  oj>posing  him  for 
the  future.  He  therefore  advised,  that  the  king  should  demand  of  them,  iM-sides  all  that 
Pomponue  movctl,  the  pajiiig  a vast  sum  for  the  charge  of  that  campaign ; the  giving  the 
chief  church  in  every  town  for  the  exercise  of  the  j)opis!i  religion  ; and  that  they  should  put 
therast‘lvt*s  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  should  send  an  ambassador  every  year  with  a 
medal  acknowledging  it,  and  should  enter  into  no  treaties,  or  alliances,  but  by  tlie  diri'ctions 
of  France.  The  Dutch  amhassadors  were  amazed  when  they  mw  that  the  demands  ros<*  to 
80  extravagant  a pitch.  ()ne  of  them  swooned  away  when  he  lieard  them  read : he  could 
neither  think  of  yielding  to  them,  nor  W'e  how  they  cimld  n‘slst  them.  There  was  an  articlo 
put  in  for  fonn,  t!;at  they  should  give  the  king  of  England  full  satisfaction.  But  all  the 
other  demands  were  made  without  any  concert  with  England,  thougli  Lockhart  was  tin  n 
following  the  court. 

I sa>'  nothing  of  the  sea-fight  in  S)lhay,  in  which  Do  Ruyti-r  had  the  glory  of  surprising 
the  English  fiei  t,  when  they  were  tliinking  less  of  engaging  the  enemy,  than  of  an  extrava- 
g.ant  preparation  for  the  usual  disorders  of  the  twenty-nintli  of  May;  which  he  prevented, 
•engaging  them  on  the  twenty-eighth,  in  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sea  fights  tliat  has  hap|H‘ned 
in  our  age,  in  which  the  French  tiKik  more  care  of  themselves  than  bi*came  gallant  men, 
unless  they  had  orders  to  look  on,  and  leave  the  English  and  Dutch  to  fight  it  out,  while  tliey 
preserved  the  force  of  France  entire.  De  Ruyter  disabled  the  «hij>  in  which  the  duke  was, 
whom  some  blamed  for  leaving  Ins  ship  too  soon.  Thi  n his  personal  courage  began  first  to 
be  calk*d  in  question.  The  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron  (earl  of  Sandwich)  was  bunit  by  a 
fire-ship,  after  a long  engagement,  with  a Dutch  ship  much  inferior  b>  him  in  strength  : in 
it  the  earl  of  Sandwich  |H'rirtlie<l  with  a great  many  about  him,  who  would  not  leave  him,  as 
he  would  not  leave  bis  shi]>,  by  a piece  of  obstinate  courage,  to  which  he  was  ])rovokiHl  by 
an  indecent  reflection  the  duke  made,  on  an  advice  he  had  offered,  of  drawing  nearer  the  shore', 
and  avoiding  an  engagement,  as  if  in  that  he  took  more  care  of  himself  than  of  the  king's 
honour*.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  al>oard  the  fleet,  though  it  w’as  ohsiTved,  that  he 
made  gnat  haste  away  when  he  heard  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  view.  The  duke  told  me,  that 

• Kdwaoi  Monia^uc,  earl  of  Sanclwiclt,  wn*  onlr  In  hi< 
fortT-MTCDth  rear,  whrn  lie  wa«  thu*  lost  to  hi*  conntrjr, 
sod  tha>  adding  to  the  lon^  rstalogue  of  ninfortimes  bmiight 
upon  it  be  ih«  Stuarts.  NVe  may  take  his  cliamrter  from 
bishop  Parker's  “ History  of  His  Own  Time*,**  a work 
«TUtcn  by  one  not  at  all  fiienilly  to  (hose  who  were  dis- 
liked by  the  duke  of  York.  “ He  was,*'  says  this  prelate, 

“ s prntleman  ailomed  with  all  the  rirtues  of  Alcibiades, 
lad  Qoijinted  by  any  of  hit  rices;  of  hi^li  birth,  full  of 
viidofs.  a freat  eonitnander  at  sea  and  land,  and  also 
learned  and  eloquent  ; alfable,  liberal,  and  mafnitfircnt." 

Of  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  little  need  be  said. 

Tbediikc  of  York  anchored  hit  fleet  in  Sol,  or  SouthwoM 
Bsi,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk ; and,  on  the  *28th  of  May, 
the  (laj.uAircit  and  captains  went  on  shore  to  the  rariuus 
towns  in  the  nriffhbourhood  to  carouse.  The  wind  was 
Wowiog  from  the  north-east,  ami  the  earl  of  Sandwich 
warned  the  duke  that  on  that  account  the  fleet  was  liable 
b>  he  uj/pHsed  by  the  enemy,  ami  it  would  be  advisable  to 
Kud  Ofjt  to  tea  : but  the  duke,  Instrad  of  beoefltliue  by 
the  wise  itrggrstion,  reflected  upon  it  as  being  proniple<l 
frnr  It  was  • fatal  mistake;  the  Dutch  came,  and 
a sraooly  b/  cutting  their  cables  that  the  ships  srero 


enabled  to  escape  their  flix^ships : ail  was  ronfusion ; 
boats  were  hurraing  to  and  from  the  shore  to  fetch  the 
too-nr);Iij;rnt  coiUQiandcrs ; and  if  a calm  had  not  fortu- 
nately prevented  the  rapid  approach  of  tbe  I>utcb,  thrso 
would  have  been  left  b<-hind.  The  carl  dreadfully  shat- 
tered seven  of  the  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  brat  off  three 
of  their  fire-ships  ; but  a fourth  grappled  bis  gallant  vessel, 
**  the  RoyalJames,''  and  lucrceded  in  firing  her  unqueni  h- 
ibly.  Six  hundred,  of  a crew  one  thousand  strung,  lay 
in  frightful  slaughter  upon  lier  decks,  and  the  flames 
threatened  a still  more  painful  death  to  the  remainder. 
The  earl,  seeing  that  all  human  efforts  were  vain,  ordered 
his  captain,  air  KIcliard  Haddock,  and  the  other  survivors, 
to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could,  and  then 
retired  to  bis  cabin.  Sir  Richard  fullowed  him  thither, 
ami  urged  him  to  save  bis  life  in  a boat  that  still  wailed 
fur  him  ; but  the  earl,  raising  his  fare  from  the  handker- 
chief be  held  in  hii  hind,  firmly  refused,  saying,  “ 1 ^ee 
how  things  go,  and  I am  resolved  to  perish  with  tbe  ship.** 
His  bu«ly  was  found,  and  interred  with  public  honours  by 
tbe  special  rommand  of  the  king. — Memoirs  of  James  tbo 
Second  ; Caniplwtl's  I.ives  of  the  Admirals,  &c. 
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he  ?ald  to  him,  since  they  niiglit  engage  the  enemy  quickly,  he  intended  to  make  sure  cf 
another  world ; so  ho  desired  to  know  who  was  the  duke's  priest,  that  he  might  reconcile 
liimself  to  the  church.  Tlie  duke  told  him,  Talbot  would  help  him  to  a priest  ; and  he 
brought  one  to  him.  They  were  for  some  time  shut  up  together;  and  the  priest  said,  he  had 
reconciled  him  according  to  their  form.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  no  religion  at 
heart,  did  this  only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  duke's  confidence. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  t!mt  all  things  were  at  this  time  in  great  disorder  at  the 
Hague.  The  French  possessed  themselves  of  Nacrden  : and  a party  had  entered  into 
Muyden,  wlio  had  the  keys  of  the  gates  brought  to  them  : but  they,  seeing  it  was  an  incon- 
siderable place,  not  knowing  t!»c  importance  of  it,  by  the  command  of  the  water  that  could 
drown  all  to  Amsterdam,  flung  the  keys  into  the  ditch,  and  went  back  to  Naerden.  But 
when  the  consequence  of  the  place  was  understood,  another  party  was  sent  to  secure  it;  but 
iK'fore  their  rettirn  two  battalions  were  sent  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  secured  the 
jdaf  e,  and  by  that  means  prcs4Tvcd  Amsterdam,  where  all  were  trembling,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  treating  and  submission.  The  States  were  very  near  the  extremities  of  di'spair. 
They  had  not  only  lost  many  places,  but  all  their  garrisons  in  them.  Guelder,  Ovciy  ssel, 
and  Utrecht,  were  quite  lost:  and  the  bishop  of  Munster  was  making  a formidable  impres- 
sion on  Groninghen,  and  at  last  besiegiHl  it.  All  these  misfortunes  came  so  thick,  one  after 
another,  that  no  spirit  was  left.  And  to  complete  llieir  ruin,  a jealousy  was  spread  through 
all  Holland,  that  they  were  betrayed  by  those  who  were  in  the  goveniinent;  and  that  De 
"SVit  intended  all  should  perish  rather  than  the  family  of  Orange  should  be  set  up.  Mombas, 
one  of  their  generals,  who  married  Dc  Groot's  sister,  had  basely  abandoned  his  post,  which 
was  to  defend  the  Rhino  where  the  French  passed  it : and  when  he  was  put  in  arrest  for 
that,  he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  the  French  for  sanctuary.  Upon  this  the  people 
complained  loudly ; and  the  States  were  so  puzzled  that  their  hearts  quite  failed  them. 
AYhen  they  were  assemhlcd,  they  looked  on  one  another  like  men  amazed ; sometimes  all  in 
tears.  Once  the  Spanisli  ambassador  came,  and  demanded  audience : and  when  he  w.as 
brought  in  he  told  tlicm,  that  out  of  the  afieetion  that  he  bore  them,  and  the  union  of  his 
master's  interest  with  theirs,  ho  came  to  blame  their  conduct:  they  locked  sad:  they  never 
appeared  in  the  Vurhaut  in  their  coaches:  and  upon  all  occasions  they  looked  like  men 
despairing  of  their  country.  This  quite  dishcarttmed  their  people  ; thcn>forc  he  advised  them 
to  put  on  another  countenance,  to  publish  that  they  had  good  news,  that  their  allies  were  in 
march,  and  to  feed  their  peiiple  with  probable  stories,  and  so  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Tliey 
thought  the  advice  was  seasonable,  and  followed  it. 

They  sent  two  ambassadors,  Hycvelt  and  Halewyn,  to  join  with  Borel,  who  was  still  in 
Fngland,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  divide  England  from  France.  And  the  morning  in 
which  they  were  despatched  away  they  had  secret  powers  given  them  to  treat,  concerning 
the  prince  of  Orange  s being  tlieir  stadtholdi^r ; fur  lord  Arlington  had  so  often  reproached 
Borel  for  their  not  doing  it,  that  he  in  all  his  letU^rs  continued  still  to  prt'ss  that  on  them. 
AVTicii  they  came  over  tliey  were  for  f(*nn's  sake  put  under  a guard.  Yet  Borel  was  suffered 
to  come  to  them,  and  was  transported  with  joy  when  they  told  liim  what  powers  they  had 
in  that  affair  of  the  prince ; and  immediately  he  went  to  lord  Arlington,  hut  came  soon 
back  like  one  amazed,  when  he  found  that  no  regard  was  had  to  that  which  he  had  hoped 
would  have  entirely  gained  the  court.  But  he  was  a plain  ni.an,  and  had  no  great  depth. 
The  others  were  sent  to  Hampton  (Aiiirt,  and  were  told  that  the  king  would  nut  treat  sepa- 
rately, but  would  send  over  ambassadors  to  treat  at  Utrecht.  They  met  secretly  with  many 
in  England,  and  informed  themselves  by  them  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  They  gave  money 
liberally,  and  gain -tl  some  in  the  chief  offices  to  give  them  intelligence.  The  court  iinder- 
«tandiiig  that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that  the  nation  was  much  inflamed,  since  all  the  offers 
that  they  made  were  reji*cted,  commanded  them  to  go  back.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
lord  Arlington  were  ordered  to  go  to  Utrecht.  And,  to  give  the  nation  some  satisfaction, 
lord  Ilalifajc  was  sent  over  afterwards.  But  he  was  not  in  the  secret.  The  Dutch,  hearing 
that  their  ambassadors  were  coming  over  without  making  peace  with  England,  ran  together 
in  great  numbers  to  J^faeslaiid  sluice,  and  resolved  to  cut  them  in  pieces  at  their  landing : 
for  they  lieard  they  were  at  the  Brill.  But,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Maese,  a little  boat 
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me  t tl.otn,  and  told  them  of  their  danger,  and  advised  them  to  land  at  another  place,  wlicre 
coaches  were  staying  to  carry  them  to  the  Hague.  So  they  mistied  the  storm  that  broke  out 
tatally  at  the  H.iguc*  the  next  day,  where  men’s  minds  were  in  great  agitation. 

De  AVit  was  once  at  night  going  home  from  the  States,  when  four  persons  set  on  him  to 
nmrdi  r him.  He  slicwcd  on  that  occasion  both  an  intn‘]>id  courage  and  a great  presence  of 
mind.  He  was  wounded  in  several  places;  yet  he  got  out  of  tlieir  hands.  One  of  them 
was  taken  and  condemned  for  it.  All  Dc  AVit’s  friends  pressed  him  to  save  his  life  ; but  he 
thought  that  such  an  attempt  on  a man  in  his  post,  was  a crime  not  to  be  pardoned : though, 
as  to  his  own  part  in  the  matter,  he  very  freely  forgave  it.  The  young  man  confessed  his 
crime  and  repented  of  it ; and  protested  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  no  other  consideration  but 
tliat  of  zeal  for  his  country  and  religion,  which  he  thought  were  betrayed.  And  he  died  os 
in  a rapture  of  devotion,  which  made  great  inipression  on  the  sja'ctators.  At  the  same  time 
a barber  accused  Dc  Wit's  elder  brother  of  a praclic.?  on  him,  in  order  to  his  murdering  the 
prince.  There  were  so  many  improbabilities  in  his  story,  w’hich  was  supj>oned  by  ni»  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  seemed  no  way  credible.  Yet  Cornelius  de  AN’it  was  put  to  the  torture  on 
it,  but  Btf>od  firm  to  bis  innocence.  The  sentence  was  accommodated  rather  to  the  state  of 
affairs,  than  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice.  In  the  mean  time,  while  his  brother  had  ri^signod 
liic  charge  of  jH'iisioiiary,  and  was  made  one  of  the  judge's  of  the  high  court,  Cornelius  De 
Wit  was  banished  ; which  was  intended  rather  as  a si'nding  him  out  of  the  way,  than  as  a 
sentence  against  him.  1 love  not  to  di'scribe  scenes  of  horror,  as  was  that  black  and  infn> 
inous  one  committed  on  the  two  brothers.  I can  add  little  to  what  has  been  so  often  printed. 
De  Wit’s  going  in  his  own  coach  to  carry  his  brother  out  of  town  was  a great  error,  and 
looked  like  a triumph  over  a sentence,  which  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  a judge. 
Some  furious  agitators,  who  pn'teiided  zeal  for  the  prince,  gathered  the  rabble  together. 
And  by  that  vile  action*  that  foiloavd  they  did  him  (the  prince)  more  hurt  than  they  were 
ever  able  to  repair.  His  enemies  have  taken  advantages  from  thence  to  cast  the  infamy  of 
thU  on  him  and  on  his  party,  to  make  them  all  odious  ; though  the  prince  s])oke  of  it  always 
to  me  with  tlic  greatest  horror  pi»sslble.  The  ministers  iu  Holland  did  upon  this  wcasion 
ahow  a very  particular  violence.  In  their  sermons,  and  in  sf>me  printed  treatises,  they  chnrgt'tl 
the  judge's  with  corruption,  who  had  carried  the  sentence  no  farther  than  to  banishment : and 
compart  the  fate  of  the  De  Wits  to  ilamun's. 

I need  not  relate  the  great  change  of  the  magistracy  in  all  the  provinces,  the  repealing  the 
perpetual  edict,  and  the  advancing  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  stadtlioldcr,  after  they  hrd 
voided  the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  about  wbieh  be  took  some  time  to  deliberate. 
Both  lawyers  and  divines  agreed  that  those  to  whom  he  had  made  that  oath  releasing  the 
obligation  of  it,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  it.  The  States  gave  him,  for  that  time,  the  full 
power  of  |>eacc  and  war.  All  this  was  carried  farther  by  the  town  of  Anjsterdam  ; for  they 
sent  a deputation  to  him,  offering  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  town.  AVhen  he  was  pleased 
to  tell  me  this  passage,  he  &iid,  ho  knew  the  reason  for  which  they  made  it  was,  because 
tlier  thought  all  was  lost  : and  they  chose  to  have  the  infamy  of  their  loss  fall  on  him  rather 
than  on  themselves.  He  added,  that  ho  was  sure  the  country  could  not  l>car  a sovereign ; 
and  that  they  would  contribute  more  to  the  war,  when  it  was  in  order  to  the  prrserving 
their  lilx*rty,  than  for  any  prince  whatsoever.  8o  he  told  them  that,  without  taking 
any  time  to  consult  on  the  answer  to  be  made  to  so  great  an  offer,  he  did  immediately  refuse 
it.  He  was  fully  satisfied  witli  the  power  already  lodged  with  him,  and  would  never  en- 
deavour to  carry  it  any  farther. 


* B-'i.h  Dc  Witi  Trrre  Sir  William 

Tnpple  dr«cribr*  tbe  circiiiutUncc*  lliat  IrH  to  thii  miir- 
dtr  io  votdi  aiuiiJar  to  thooe  coiplovcd  b'  Burnet,  Add- 
in/, “Mon»i<*iir  De  W'iu  furmxin{E  Iiow  llw  tmgrdy 
*«uJd  rod.  took  bin  hrotbrr  bv  the  hauil,  and  >«'a»  at  the 
fawtiioe  knocked  down  mith  tbe  bult-cod  ofn  muakrt. 
Tbrr  «err  bulb  pmently  laid  drad  upon  tbe  pUncr,  then 
about  the  to«t)  by  the  people  in  tlicir  fury,  and 
in  T1m>«  ended  one  of  the  fr''eate«t  livca  of 

Mibjeel  in  our  agv,  about  the  47th  uf  hi*  own ; after 
#rned,  or  rather  adminii'e.xd,  that  »utc  aa  pen 


aioncr  of  HuUuikI  f«»r  .il«>ut  rijflitecn  ycart,  with  jrreat 
honour  to  liia  country  and  liimaclf.**  In  aiiotlicr  pi*re, 
the  aatnv  faithful  writer  rpenka  of  him  aa  **  a minister  of 
the  preaiCBt  atiihurity  ond  sufhcicneT,  the  ereateat  applica- 
tion and  induatry,  ihui  waa  ever  known  in  the  Dutch 
•late.”— - Temple'*  Work*,  i.  107 — ;JH0.  fol.ei'  With, 
out  one  extrava^nt  liMldt,  be  died  williotit  having  ania»»ed 
any  wealth  ; ihi*  deinonitnte*  hi*  didntercated  integnty— 
and  hi*  “Maxim*  of  Goreminenl”  are  a record  of  hi* 
honour,  moderation,  aud  jmtiee,  at  a 
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The  prince’s  advancement  gave  a new  life  to  tlie  whole  country.  He,  though  then  very 
young,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  state  or  war,  did  apply  himself  so  to  both, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  state  in  w’hich  he  found  matters,  he  neither  lost  heart 
nor  committed  errors.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  lord  Arlington  tried  to  bring  the 
king  of  France  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  to  offer  them  better  terms,  but  in  vain.  That  prince 
was  so  lifted  up  that  ho  seemed  to  consider  the  king  very  little.  While  he  was  so  high  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  prince  cf  Orange  so  steady  on  the  other,  the  English  ambassadors  soon 
saw  that  all  the  offices  they  could  do  were  ineffectual.  One  day  the  prince  (who  told  me 
this  himself)  was  arguing  with  them  upon  the  king’s  conduct,  as  the  most  unaccountable 
thing  possible,  who  was  contributing  so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  France,  which  must  prove 
in  conclusion  fatal  to  himself;  and  was  urging  this  in  several  particulars.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  broke  out  in  an  oath,  which  was  his  usual  style,  and  said  he  was  in  the  right: 
and  so  offered  to  sign  a pe;ice  immediately  with  the  prince.  Lord  Arlington  seemed  amazed 
at  his  rashness.  Yet  he  persisted  in  it,  and  said  positively  he  w’ould  do  it.  The  prince, 
upon  that,  not  kno%ving  what  secret  powers  he  might  have,  ordered  the  articles  to  be  en- 
grossed. And  he  believed,  if  he  could  possibly  have  got  them  ready  while  he  w'as  with 
him,  that  he  would  have  signed  them.  They  were  ready  by  next  morning ; but  by  that 
time  he  had  changed  his  mind.  That  duke  at  parting  pressed  him  much  to  put  himself 
wholly  in  the  king's  hands : and  assured  him  he  would  take  care  of  his  affairs  as  of  his  own. 
The  j)rince  cut  him  short : he  said  his  country  luwl  trusted  him,  and  he  would  never  deceive 
nor  betray  them  for  any  base  ends  of  his  own.  The  duke  answered,  he  was  not  to  think 
any  more  of  his  country,  for  it  was  lost ; if  it  should  weather  out  the  summer,  by  reason  of 
the  waters  that  bad  drowned  a great  part  of  it,  the  winter’s  frost  would  lay  them  open  : and 
he  repeated  the  words  often,  “ Do  not  you  see  it  is  lost  ? " The  prince's  answer  deserves  to 
remembered  : he  said,  he  saw  it  was  indeed  in  great  danger,  but  there  was  a sure  way  never 
to  see  it  lost,  and  that  was  to  die  in  the  last  ditch*. 

The  person  that  the  prince  relied  on  chiefly,  as  to  the  affairs  of  Holland,  was  Fagel,  a man 
very  learned  in  the  law,  wh.o  had  a quick  apprehension  and  a clear  and  ready  judgment. 
He  liad  a copious  eloquence,  more  popular  than  correct ; and  was  fit  to  carry  matt<‘r3  with 
a torrent  in  a numerous  as-sembly.  Do  Wit  had  made  great  use  of  him  ; for  he  joined  with 
him  very  zealously  in  the  carrying  the  perpetual  edict,  which  he  negotiated  with  the  States 
of  Freizland,  who  opposed  it  most ; and  he  was  made  Grefiier,  or  secretary  to  the  States- 
gencral,  which  is  the  most  beneficial  place  in  Holland.  He  was  a pious  and  virtuous  man  ; 
only  he  was  too  eager  and  violent.  He  wa.s  too  apt  to  flatter  himself.  He  had  much  heart 
when  matters  went  well ; but  had  not  the  courage  that  became  a great  minister  on  uneasy 
and  difficult  occasions. 


• “ Tlic  bait,  Trliirh  tlic  French  thought  could  not  fail 
of  being  swallowed  by  the  j>nncc,  and  about  which  the 
iitmott  artifice  was  employed,  was  the  proposal  of  making 
him  sovereign  of  tlic  provinces,  under  the  protection  of 
Knginml  and  France.  And  to  say  truth,  at  a time  when 
so  little  of  the  provinces  was  left,  and  what  remained  w.is 
under  water,  and  in  so  imminent  danger  u|H>n  the  first 
fiosis  of  winter,  this  seemed  a lure  to  which  a meaner  soul 
than  that  of  this  prince  might  very  well  stoop.  But  his 
w.-is  above  it,  and  his  answers  always  firm,  that  ho  never 
would  betray  a trust  that  was  given  him,  nor  ever  sell  the 
liln-rties  of  his  country  that  his  ancestors  had  so  lone  de- 
fended. Yet  the  game  ho  played  was  then  thought  so 
desperate,  that  one  of  his  nearest  servants  told  me  he  had 
long  expostulated  it  with  his  master,  and  asked  him  at 
Inst,  “ IFow  he  intended  to  live  after  Holland  was  lost?" 
Tlie  prince  replied,  that  he  was  resolveil  to  live  upon  the 
hinds  he  had  left  in  Germany ; and  that  he  had  rather 
pass  his  life  in  hunting  there,  than  sell  his  country  or  his 
liberty  to  France  at  any  price.  I will  s.ay  nothing  of  tlic 
embassy  sent  at  this  time  by  his  majesty  to  the  French 
king  at  Utrecht,  where  the  three  aml>ass.'uiors,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  loril  Arlington,  and  lord  Halifax,  fouiid 
him  in  his  highest  exaltation ; for  I cannot  pretend  to 


know  what  the  true  ends  or  subject  of  it  was.  The  com- 
mon belief  in  Kngland  and  Holland  made  it  to  be  our 
jealousy  of  the  French  conquests  going  too  fast,  whilst 
ours  were  so  lame  ; and  great  hopes  were  raised  in  Hol- 
land that  it  waa  to  stop  their  course  or  extent ; but  these 
were  soon  dashed  by  the  return  of  the  ambassailors,  after 
having  renewed  and  fastened  the  measures  formerly  taken 
between  the  two  crowns.  And  the  ambassadors  were 
indeed  content,  as  they  passed  through  Holland,  that  the 
first  should  be  thought ; which  gave  occasion  for  a very 
good  repartee  of  the  princess  dowager  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  visited  her  as  they  passed  through  the 
Hague.  He  talking  much  of  their  being  good  Hollanders, 
she  told  him  “ that  was  more  than  they  asked,  which  w.-is 
only  that  they  would  bo  gooil  Englishmen.”  He  assured 
her  they  were  not  only  so,  but  good  Dutchmen  too ; fh.-it 
indeed  they  did  not  use  Holland  like  a mistress,  but  they 
loved  her  like  a wife.  To  which  she  replied.  ” Vraiment, 
je  croy  que  vous  nous  aimez  coiume  voiis  aimer,  hi  votre.*’ 
Urruly,  I believe  you  love  us  ns  you  love  your  own  wife.) 
— Temple’s  Works,  i.  H82.  fol.  cd.  These  “ Memoirs” 
of  this  inily  honniirahlc  chatacter  are  replete  with  iiifor- 
nintinn  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Holland  about  that 
period. 
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Prince  Waldcck  was  thoir  chief  general,  a man  (if  a prent  compass  and  a true  jud2:»nent ; 
equally  able  in  the  cabinet  an«l  in  tl»e  camp.  But  he  was  always  unsuccessful,  b(“cau8e  he 
was  never  furnished  according,'  to  the  schemes  tlmt  he  had  laid  down.  The  opinion  tliat 
armies  had  of  him,  as  an  unfortunate  general,  made  him  really  so ; for  soldiers  cannot  have 
much  heart,  when  they  have  not  an  entire  confidence  in  him  that  has  the  chief  command. 

Dycvelt  on  his  return  from  England,  seeing  the  ruin  of  the  Do  Wits,  with  whom  he  w.ag 
formerly  united,  and  the  progress  the  French  had  made  in  Utrecht,  where  his  (‘state  and 
interest  lav%  despain^d  too  8«k)ii,  and  we?it  and  lived  under  them.  Yet  he  did  great  s(*rvico 
to  his  province.  Upon  every  violation  of  articles  he  went  and  demanded  justice,  and  mado 
protestations  with  a Iwldness,  to  which  the  French  were  so  little  accushjined  that  they  were 
amazed  at  it.  Upon  the  Fn-ncli  leaving  Utrecht,  and  on  the  rc-estahliahing  that  province, 
he  was  left  out  of  the  government.  Yet  his  great  ahilitir.s,  and  tlie  insinuating  smootlmess 
of  his  temper,  procured  him  so  many  friends,  that  the  jirince  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  him 
into  his  confidence  ; and  ho  had  a great  share  of  it  to  the  lost,  as  he  well  d('S(‘rvcd.  Ho 
had  a verj'  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  afifairs  of  Europe,  and  great  practice  in  many  em- 
bassies. lie  spoke  too  long,  and  with  t«x»  much  vehemence.  He  was  in  his  private  de|>ort- 
ment  a virtuous  and  religious  man,  and  a Z(‘alous  protestant.  In  the  administration  of  his 
province,  which  was  chiefly  trusted  to  him,  there  were  great  complaints  of  partiality,  and  of 
a def(?ctive  justice. 

Halewyn,  a man  of  great  interest  in  the  town  of  Dort,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court 
of  Holland,  was  the  person  of  them  all  whom  I knew  Iwst,  and  valu(?d  most,  and  wa-s  the 
next  to  Fagel  in  the  prince’s  confidence.  Ho  had  a great  compass  of  learning,  besidt‘S  Ins  own 
profession,  in  which  he  was  very  eminent.  He  had  studied  divinity  with  great  exactn(*ss, 
and  was  well  read  in  all  history,  but  most  jiarticularly  in  the  Grei'k  and  Koman  authors. 
He  was  a man  of  great  vivacity  ; ho  apprehended  things  soon,  and  judged  very  correctly. 
He  s]>okc  short,  but  with  life.  He  had  a courage  and  vigour  in  his  counsels  that  became 
one  who  had  formed  himself  U|K)n  tlie  lH‘»t  tiukIcIs  in  tltc  ancient  authors.  He  w'as  a man  of 
severe  morals.  And  as  he  had  great  credit  in  the  court  where  he  sat,  so  he  took  c.are  that 
the  partialities  of  friendship  should  not  mix  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  had  in  him 
all  the  best  notions  of  a grt'at  patriot,  and  a tnic  Christian  philosopher.  He  w.os  brought  in 
verj'  early  to  the  S(>cret  of  affairs,  and  went  into  the  business  of  the  perpetual  edict  very 
sealoualy.  Yet  he  quickly  saw  the  error  of  bringing  matters  of  state?  iniiiu*diately  into  nu- 
merous assemblies.  He  considered  the  States  maintaining  in  them.selves  the  sovereign  power 
as  the  basis  upon  which  the  liberty  of  their  country  wa.s  built.  But  ho  thought  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  must  be  lodged  in  a council.  Ho  thought  it  a great  misfortune 
that  the  prince  was  so  young  at  his  first  exaltation  ; and  so  possessed  with  military  matters, 
to  which  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  n quired  that  he  should  be  entirely  applied,  that  he 
did  not  then  correx-t  that  error,  which  could  only  be  done  upon  so  extraordinary  a conjunc- 
ture. He  saw  the  great  error  of  Do  Wit’s  ministry,  of  keeping  the  secret  of  affairs  so  inncli 
in  his  OW'D  hands.  Such  a precedent  was  very  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  when  it  was  in 
the  power  of  one  man  to  give  up  his  country.  Their  people  could  not  bear  the  lodging  so 
great  a trust  with  one,  who  had  no  distinction  of  birth  or  rank.  Yet  he  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  such  an  authority,  as  I)c  Wit’s  merits  and  success  had  procured  him,  lodged 
Bcmewhore.  The  factions  and  animosities,  that  were  in  almost  all  their  towns,  made  it  as 
necessary  for  their  good  government  at  home,  as  it  was  for  the  command  of  their  armies 
abnod,  to  have  this  power  trusted  to  a person  of  that  eminence  of  birth  and  rank,  that  ho 
might  be  al)Ove  the  envy  that  is  always  among  equals,  when  any  one  of  them  is  raised  to  a 
disproportionod  degree  of  greatness  above  the  rest.  He  ohserv'ed  some  errors  that  were  in 
the  prince’s  conduct.  But  after  .'ll!,  he  said,  it  w.as  visible  that  he  was  alw'ays  in  the  true 
inteit*st  of  his  cx)nntry  ; so  that  the  keeping  up  a faction  against  him  was  likely  to  prove  fatal 
to  all  Europe,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Hie  greatest  misfortune  in  the  prince’s  affairs  was,  that  the  wisest  and  the  most  considcr- 
ah/e  men  iu  their  towns,  that  had  been  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  formerly, 
wen*  nc'w  under  a cloud,  and  wen;  either  turned  out  of  the  magistracy,  or  thought  it  conve- 
nient tox^*  ^ from  business.  And  many  hot,  but  poor,  men,  who  had  signalised  their  z«il 
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in  tlie  turn  newly  iiiaile,  came  to  bt*  called  tlie  prince'j#  friends,  and  to  be  put  everywhere 
into  the  iiia"  atracy.  Tl»ey  quickly  lost  all  credit,  having  little  discretion  and  no  authority. 
They  were  very  ]iartial  in  the  govcmmciit,  and  oj)prc?i«ivc,  chiefly  of  those  r>f  the  other  aide. 
The  prince  saw  this  sormer  than  he  c<juld  find  a remedy  for  it.  But  hy  degrees  tlie  men  of 
tlie  other  side  came  into  his  inter<*st,  and  promised  to  serve  him  faithfully,  in  order  to  th(? 
driving  out  the  French  and  the  saving  their  country.  The  chief  of  those  were  Ilalcwyn  of 
Dort,  Pats  of  Rotterdam,  and  Van  Beuning  of  Amsterdam. 

The  last  of  t\w6i‘.  was  so  well  known  both  in  France  and  England,  and  had  so  great  credit 
in  his  own  town,  that  he  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  set  out.  He  was  a man  of  great 
notions.  He  had  a wonderful  vivacity,  but  too  much  levity  in  bis  thoughts.  Histcnipi  r 
w’.'ts  inconstant:  firm  and  ]>ositivc  fur  a while,  but  apt  to  change,  from  a giddiness  of  mind 
rather  than  from  any  fals<d)oo<i  in  hia  nature.  lb;  broke  twice  witli  the  prince  after  he  came 
into  a confidence  with  him.  He  employed  me  to  reconcile  him  to  him  for  the  third  time  ; 
hut  the  prince  said  he  could  not  trust  him  any  more.  He  had  great  knowledge  in  all 
sciences,  and  had  sucli  a copiousness  of  invention,  with  such  a pleasantness,  as  well  as  a 
varii  ty  of  conversation,  that  I liave  often  compan  d him  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; only 
he  was  virtuous  and  devout,  much  in  the  cnthusiastical  way.  In  the  end  of  Ins  days  he 
set  himself  wholly  to  mind  the  East  India  trad('.  But  that  was  an  einphn'ment  not  so  well 
suited  to  his  natural  genius.  And  it  ended  fatally;  for  the  actions  sinking  on  the  sudden 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a new  war.  that  sunk  him  into  a melancholy,  wliicli  quite  distracU^l 
him.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  was  for  many  years  conducted  by  him  os  hy  a dictator. 
And  that  had  ex|>osed  them  to  as  many  errors  as  the  irregularity  of  his  notions  suggi'sted. 
The  breaking  the  West  India  company,  and  the  loss  of  Munster  in  the  year  KioH,  was  owing 
to  that.  It  was  then  demonstratiHl,  tliat  the  loss  of  that  tow'n  laid  the  States  o|K'n  on  that 
side;  and  that  Munster,  being  in  their  hands,  would  not  only  cover  them,  but  be  a fit  place 
for  making  levies  in  We.stjdialia.  Yet  Amsterdam  would  not  consent  to  tliat  new  charge  ; 
and  fancied  there  was  no  danger  on  that  side.  But  they  found  afterwards,  to  their  cost, 
that  their  unreasonable  managery  in  tliat  particular  drew  upon  thiun  an  expense  of  many 
millions  by  reason  of  the  unquiet  t'.‘in|K*r  of  that  martial  bishop,  who  had  almost  ruiiu  d 
them  this  year  on  the  side  of  Freixland.  But  his  miscarriage  in  the  siege  of  Groningheii, 
and  the  taking  Coevorden  hy  surprise  in  tlie  end  of  the  year,  as  it  was  among  the  first  things 
tliat  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch,  so  both  the  bishop’s  strength  and  reputation  sunk  so 
entirely  upon  it,  that  he  never  gave  them  any  great  tniuble  after  that. 

Another  error,  into  which  the  frugality  of  Amsterdam  drew  tlie  States,  was  occasioned  hy 
the  offer  that  D’Estradis,  the  Frc-neh  amliassador,  made  them  in  the  year  of  a division 

of  the  Spanisli  Netherlands,  by  which  Ostend  and  a line  from  thence  to  Mai  stricht,  within 
which  Bnig^'s,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  w'ere  to  l>e  comprehend'*d,  was  offered  to  them  ; the 
French  desiring  only  St.  Omer,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  Luxemburgh ; and  the  domi- 
nions that  lay  between  those  lines  w'orc  to  be  a free  commoiiw'eallli ; jis  Halewyn  assured 
me,  who  said  lie  was  in  the  secret  at  that  time.  This  was  much  debated  all  Holland  over. 
It  was  visible  that  this  new  commonwealth,  taken  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  must 
naturally  have  fallen  into  a de|Hrndcnce  on  the  States,  ami  have  Ih-coiiic  more  considerable, 
when  put  under  a better  conduct.  Yet  this  would  have  put  the  Slates  at  that  time  to  some 
considerable  charge.  And,  to  avoid  that,  the  proposition  was  rejected,  chiefly  hy  the  oppo- 
sition that  Amsterdam  made  to  it ; where  the  prevailing  maxim  was,  to  reduce  tlieir  ex- 
pense, to  abate  taxi>s,  and  to  pay  their  public  debts.  By  such  an  unreasonable  parsimony 
matters  were  now  brought  to  lliat  state,  that  they  were  engaged  into  a war  of  so  vast  an 
exp«'nse,  that  the  yearly  produce  of  their  whole  estates  did  not  answer  all  the  taxc*s  that 
they  were  forced  to  lay  on  their  pi'oplc. 

After  the  prince  saw  that  the  French  demands  were  at  this  time  so  high,  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  draw  England  into  a sejiarato  treaty,  he  got  the  JStatcis  to  call  an  extraordinary 
nssembly,  the  most  numerous  that  has  been  in  this  age.  To  llieni  tlie  prince  spoke  nearly 
thre*e  hours,  to  the  nuiazcment  of  all  that  heard  him,  which  was  owm*d  to  me  hy  one  of  tho 
deputies  of  Amsterdam.  He  had  got  girat  inaterinls  put  in  his  hatidn,  of  which  he  mado 
very  good  use.  He  first  went  through  the  French  j»rop>aitions,  and  showc-d  the  con>»(,’quence 
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and  the  effects  that  would  follow  on  them  ; that  the  accepting  them  would  be  certain  ruin, 
and  the  ver>*  treating  about  them  would  distract  and  dispirit  their  people  ; he  therefore 
concluded,  that  the  entertaining  a thought  of  those  w’as  the  giving  up  their  country.  If 
any  could  hearken  to  such  a motion,  the  lovers  of  religion  and  liberty  must  go  to  the  Indies, 
or  to  any  other  country  where  they  might  be  free  and  safe.  After  he  had  gone  through 
this,  nearly  an  hour,  he  in  the  next  place  showed  the  possibility  of  making  a stand,  notwith> 
standing  the  des]H?ratc  state  to  which  their  affairs  seemed  rcduce<l.  He  showed  the  force  of 
all  their  anil's  ; that  England  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a parliament;  and  they  were 
well  assured  that  a parliament  would  draw*  the  king  to  other  measures.  He  showed  tho 
iiiij>ossibility  of  the  French  holding  out  h*ng,  and  that  the  Germans  coming  down  to  the 
Lower  Rhine  must  make  them  go  out  of  tlu'ir  country  :is  fast  as  they  came  into  it.  In  all 
this  he  showed  that  he  had  a great  insight  into  the  French  affairs.  He  came  last  to  show, 
how  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  taxes  that  must  be  laid  on  tlie  country,  to  answer  such  a 
vast  and  unavoidable  expense ; and  sc‘t  before  them  a grt'at  variety  of  projects  for  raising 
money.  He  coiicimh  d,  that  if  they  laid  down  this  fur  a foundation,  that  religion  and  liberty 
could  not  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a rate,  and  that  therefore  every  man  among  them,  and 
every  minister  in  the  country,  ought  to  infuse  into  all  tlic  pc'ople,  that  they  must  submit  to 
the  pnsi  nt  extn*mity,  and  to  very  extraordinary  taxes  ; by  this  means,  as  their  people  would 
again  take  heart,  so  tiieir  enemies  would  loose  tlieirs,  who  built  their  chief  hopes  on  that  uni- 
versal dejection  among  them  that  wraa  but  too  visible  to  all  the  world.  Every  one  that  was 
present  seciiied  ainozcnl  to  hear  so  young  a man  speak  to  so  many  things,  with  so  much 
knowledge  and  so  true  a judgment.  It  raisc'd  his  character  wonderfully,  and  contributed 
not  a little  to  put  new  life  into  a country,  almost  dead  with  fear,  and  dispirited  with  so 
many  losses.  They  all  ri'solved  to  maintain  their  liberty  to  the  last ; and,  if  things  should 
run  to  extreniities,  to  carry  what  wealth  they  could  with  them  to  tlie  Ehist  Indies.  The 
state  of  the  shipping  capable  of  so  long  a voyage  was  examined  : and  it  was  reckoned  that 
they  could  transport  above  two  hundred  thousjmd  people  thither. 

Vet  ail  their  courage  would  probably  have  stood  them  in  little  stead,  if  the  king  of  France 
could  have  been  prevailtnl  on  to  stay  longer  at  Utrecht.  Hut  he  made  haste  to  go  back  to 
Paris.  Some  said  it  was  the  effect  of  his  amours,  and  that  it  was  hastened  by  some  quarrels 
among  bis  mistresses.  Others  thought  he  was  hastening  to  receive  tho  flatteries  that  were 
preparing  fur  him  there.  And  indeed  in  the  outward  appi^aranccs  of  things  there  was  great 
occasion  for  them,  since  he  had  a run  of  success  l>eyond  all  expectation : though  he  himself 
had  no  share  in  it,  unless  it  was  to  spoil  it.  He  left  a garrison  in  every  place  he  took, 
against  Turenne’s  advice,  who  was  for  dismantling  them  all,  and  keeping  his  army  still  al>out 
him.  But  his  ministers  saw*  so  far  into  his  temper,  that  they  resolved  to  play  a sure  game, 
and  to  put  nothing  to  hazard.  Upon  the  elector  of  Brandenburgs  coming  down,  Monsieur 
Turenne  was  sent  against  him  ; by  which  means  the  anuy  about  the  king  was  so  diminished, 
that  he  could  undertake  no  great  design,  besides  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  that  held  out  some 
wtvks,  with  so  small  a force.  And  tliough  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  above  eight  thou- 
sand men  al)Out  him,  employed  in  keeping  a pass  near  Woerden,  yet  no  attempt  was  made 
to  force  him  from  it.  Another  probable  it'oson  of  his  returning  back  so  soon  was,  a sugges- 
ti*>n  of  the  desperate  temper  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  undertaking  any 
design,  how  black  soever,  rather  than  perish.  Some  told  him  of  vaults  under  the  streets  of 
Utrecht,  where  gunpowder  might  be  laid  to  blow  him  up  as  be  went  over  them  ; and  all 
these  were  observed  to  be  avoided  by  him.  He  would  never  lodge  within  the  town,  and 
came  but  Seldom  to  it.  He  upon  one  or  other  of  these  motives  went  back.  Upon  which 
the  prince  of  Conde  said,  he  saw  he  had  not  the  soul  of  a conqueror  in  him  ; and  that  his 
ministers  were  the  best  Commis,  hut  the  poorest  ministers  in  the  world,  who  had  not  souls 
made  for  great  things,  or  capable  of  them. 

If  the  king  had  a mind  to  be  flattered  by  bis  people,  be  found  at  his  return  enough  even  to 
surfeit  him-  S)HH“ches,  verses,  inscriptions,  triumphal  arches,  and  medals,  were  prepared  with 
a profusion,  and  excess  of  flattery,  beyond  what  had  been  oflered  to  the  worst  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  hating  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  But  blasphemous  impieties  were  not  wanting 
to  raise  ami  feed  his  vanity.  A solemn  debate  was  held  all  about  Paris,  what  title  should 
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be  givim  him.  Grand  was  Uiought  too  common.  Some  were  for  Inmncille.  Otliers 
were  for  Conqtierattt.  Some,  in  imitation  of  (’harlcmagnc,  for  LoWs  Le  Mapne.  Others 
wen*  for  Mojchnut.  But  Tree  Grand  sounded  not  so  well ; no  more  did  Maxime.  So  they 
settU'd  on  Le  Grand.  And  all  the  bodies  of  Paris  seemed  to  vie  in  flattery.  It  appeared 
that  tlie  king  took  pleasure  in  it ; so  there  has  folIow<;d  upon  it  the  greatest  run  of  the  most 
fulsome  flattery  that  is  in  history.  Had  the  king  of  France  left  sucli  a man  as  Turenne  at 
Utrecht,  it  might  have  had  ill  effects  on  the  res^jlutions  taken  by  the  Dutch.  But  he  left 
Luxemburgh  there,  who  had  no  regard  to  articles;  but  made  all  jwoplc  see  what  was  to  be 
expected,  when  they  should  come  under  such  a yoke,  that  was  then  so  intolerable  a burden, 
even  while  it  otjght  to  have  been  recommended  to  those,  who  were  yet  free,  by  a gentle  ad- 
ministration. Tliis  contributed  not  a little  to  flx  the  Dutch  in  those  obstinate  resolutions 
they  had  taken  up. 

Tljcre  was  one  very  extraordinary  thing  that  happened  near  the  Hague  this  summer.  I had 
it  from  many  eye-witm^sses  : and  no  d«mbt  was  imule  of  the  truth  of  it  by  any  at  the  Hague. 
Soon  after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  them«*lves,  (for  they  had  generally  been  much 
dainnge<l  by  the  engageimuit  in  Solbay,)  they  appeared  in  sight  of  Scheveling,  making  iiji  to 
the  shon*.  The  tide  turned ; but  they  reckoned  that  with  the  next  flood  they  would  cer- 
tainly land  the  forces  that  were  alioard,  wliere  they  were  like  to  meet  with  no  resistance. 
So  they  sent  to  the  prince  for  some  regiment.s  to  hinder  the  descent.  He  could  not  spare 
many  men,  liaving  the  French  vi*ry  near  him.  So  between  the  two  the  country  was  givi  n up 
for  lost,  unless  De  Ruyter  should  quickly  come  up.  The  flood  retunicd,  which  they  thought 
was  to  end  in  their  ruin.  But  to  all  their  amjaement,  after  it  ha<l  flowed  tw’o  or  three 
hours,  an  ebb  of  many  hours  succeeded,  which  carried  the  fleet  again  to  the  sea.  And,  before 
tliat  was  H|H.*ut,  De  Ruyter  came  in  view.  This  they  nvkoned  a miracle  wrought  for  their 
preservation.  Soon  after  that  they  escaped  another  di^sign,  that  otherwise  w’ould  very  pro- 
bably have  been  fatal  to  them. 

The  carl  of  Ossory,  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  a man  of  great  honour,  generosity, 
and  courage,  had  been  often  in  Holland  ; and,  coming  by  IlelvoetHluys,  he  observed,  it  was  a 
place  of  great  coueequcnei*,  but  very  ill  looked  to.  The  Dutch  trusting  to  the  danger  of 
entering  into  it,  mure  than  to  any  strength  that  defended  it,  he  tliought  it  might  be  easy  to 
seize  and  fortify  that  place.  The  king  approved  this.  So  some  ships  were  sheathed,  and 
victualled,  as  fora  voyage  to  a great  distance.  lie  was  to  have  five  men  of  war,  and  trans- 
port siiips  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundrt*d  men ; and  a second  squadron,  with  a farther  supply, 
if  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  was  to  follow.  He  had  got  two  or  three  of  their  pilots 
brought  out  on  a pretended  errand  ; and  these  he  kept  very  safe  to  carry  him  in.  This  was 
communicated  to  none,  but  to  the  duke,  and  to  lord  Arlington ; and  all  was  ready  for  the 
execution.  Lord  Ossory  went  to  this  fleet,  and  saw  everything  ready  as  was  ordered,  and 
came  up  to  receive  the  king’s  sailing  orders;  but  the  king,  who  had  ordered  him  to  come 
next  morning  for  his  dt^spatch,  discovered  the  df*sigii  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hated 
both  the  duko  of  Ormond  and  lord  Ossory,  and  would  have  seen  the  king  and  all  his  affairs 
pt‘rish,  rather  tlian  that  a person  whom  he  hated  should  have  the  honour  of  such  a piece  of 
merit.  Ho  upon  that  did  turn  all  his  wit  to  make  the  thing  appear  ridiculous  and  imprac- 
ticable. He  representtHi  it  as  unsafe  on  many  accounts  ; and  as  a di*sperato  stroke,  that  put 
tilings,  if  it  should  succeed,  out  of  a pc^ssibility  of  treaty  or  reconciliation.  The  king  could 
not  withstand  this.  Lord  Ossory  found  next  morning  that  the  king  had  changed  his  mind  : 
and  it  broke  out,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  loose  way  of  talking,  that  it  was  done  by  bis 
means  ; so  the  design  was  laid  aside : but  when  the  peace  was  made,  lord  Ossory  told  it  to 
the  Dutch  ambassadors ; and  said,  since  he  did  not  destroy  them  by  touching  them  in  that 
weak  and  sore  part,  he  had  no  mind  they  should  lie  any  longer  open  to  such  another  attack. 
^Ylle^  the  ambassadors  wrote  this  over  to  tlieir  masters,  all  were  sensible  how  easy  it  h.ad 
been  to  have  8ej7a*d  and  sci*urcd  that  place,  and  what  a terrible  disorder  it  would  have  pul 
them  in ; and  upon  this  they  gave  order  to  put  the  place  in  a better  posture  of  defence  for 
the  future.  So  powerfully  did  spite  work  on  those  about  the  king,  and  so  easy  was  ho  to 
the  man  of  wit  and  humour.  The  duke  stayed  long  at  sea,  in  hoj>cs  to  have  got  the  East 
India  fleet ; but  they  came  sailing  so  near  the  German  coast,  that  they  paused  him  before 
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he  wns  awaro  of  it ; m>  he  came  hack  after  a long  and  inglorious  campaign.  He  lost  the 
honour  of  tlie  action  that  was  at  Solbay,  and  missed  the  wealth  of  that  which  he  had 
long  waited  for, 

1 will  complete  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  year  with  an  account  of  the  impression 
that  Luxemburgh  made  on  the  Dutch  near  the  end  of  it,  which  would  have  had  a very  tragi- 
cal couclusion,  if  a happy  turn  of  weather  liad  not  saved  them.  Stoupc  was  then  with  him, 
and  was  in  the  secret.  By  many  feints,  that  amused  the  Dutcli  so  skilfully,  that  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  the  tnic  design,  all  was  prepared  for  an  invasion,  wlu  n a frost  should  come. 
It  came  at  last ; and  it  fn>ze  and  thawed  by  turns  for  some  time,  which  they  reckon  makes 
the  icc  the  firmest.  At  last  a frost  continuetl  so  strong  for  some  days,  that  upon  piercing 
an<l  examining  Uie  ice,  it  was  thought  it  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  ordinary  thaw,  in 
It'ss  than  two  days.  8c),  about  midnight,  T.tixemburgh  marched  out  of  I’trecht  towards 
Leyden,  with  about  sixt<*c*n  thousand  men.  Those  of  Utrei-ht  told  me,  that,  in  the  minute 
in  which  they  began  to  march,  a tliaw  wind  blew  very  fresh.  Yet  they  inarclied  on  till  day- 
light, an<l  came  to  Sunimerdam  and  Bodegravc,  which  they  gained  not  without  difficulty. 
There  tliey  stopped,  and  cominith’d  many  outrages  of  crying  lust  and  barbarous  cruelty,  and 
ventt-d  their  impiety  in  very  blasphemous  expressions,  upon  the  continuance  of  the  thaw, 
wliich  now  had  quite  melted  the  icc,  so  that  it  was  not  junssible  to  go  hack  the  way  that  tliey 
came,  where  all  had  l>een  ice,  hut  was  now  dissolved  to  about  three  feet  dejith  of  water. 
There  were  cause-ways,  and  they  were  forcwl  to  march  on  these ; but  there  was  a fort, 
tliruugh  which  they  must  pass  : and  one  Painevine,  w’ith  two  regiments,  was  ordered  to  keep 
it,  with  some  cannon  in  it.  If  he  hud  continued  tluTc,  they  inust  all  have  been  taken 
prisoncr>j^  which  w’ould  have  put  an  end  to  the  war ; but,  when  he  saw  them  march  to  him 
in  the  morning,  he  gave  all  for  lost,  and  went  to  Terg(»w,  whert'  he  gave  the  alarm,  as  if  all 
was  g<mc ; and  he  offered  to  them  to  come  to  help  them  by  tliat  garrison  to  a better  capi- 
tulation : so  he  left  his  |x>st,  and  went  thither.  The  Frt'nch  anny,  not  being  stop|KHl  by  tliat 
fort,  got  safe  home  ; hut  their  behaviour  in  those  two  villages  was  such,  tliat,  ns  grt‘at  ]>ains 
were  taken  to  spread  it  over  the  whole  country,  so  it  contributed  not  a little  to  the  establish- 
ing the  Dutch  in  their  resolutions,  of  not  only  venturing  but  of  basing  all,  rather  than  como 
under  80  crued  a yoke. 

Painevine’s  witlulrawing  had  lost  them  an  advantage  never  to  be  regained  : so  the  prince 
ordered  a council  of  war  to  try  him.  He  pleaded,  that  tlic  place  was  nut  tenable  ; that  tha 
enemy  had  passt'd  it;  so  he  thought  the  use  it  was  intend(*d  for  was  lost : an<l  if  llie  enemy 
had  come  to  attack  him,  he  must  have  surrcndi  rcd  upon  discretion  : and  he  plcade<l  farther, 
that  he  went  from  it  upon  the  desire  of  one  of  their  towns  to  save  it.  U]>on  this  defence 
lie  was  acquitted  os  to  his  life,  hut  condemned  to  infamy,  as  a coward,  and  to  have  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head,  and  to  l>e  for  ever  banished  the  States  dominions.  But  an  appeal  lay, 
according  to  their  discipline,  to  a council  of  war,  composed  of  general  officers ; and  they 
confirmed  the  sentence.  The  towns  of  Holland  were  highly  offended  at  these  proceedings. 
They  said,  they  saw  the  officers  were  resolved  to  be  gentle  to  one  another,  and  to  save  their 
fellow-officers,  how  guilty  soi'ver  they  might  be.  The  prince  yielded  to  their  instances,  and 
brought  him  to  a third  trial  before  himself,  and  a court  of  the  supreme  officers,  in  which  they 
had  the  assistance  of  six  judges.  Painevine  stood  on  it,  that  he  had  underi:«>no  two  trials, 
which  was  all  tliat  the  martial  law  subjected  him  to  ; and  in  those  he  was  acquitted.  Yet 
this  was  overruled.  It  was  urged  against  him,  that  ho  himself  was  present  in  the  council  of 
war  that  ordered  the  making  that  fort;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a place 
tenable  against  an  army,  but  was  only  meant  to  make  a little  stand  for  some  time,  and  was 
inUnded  for  a dcspirate  state  of  affairs;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  left  his 
post,  because  of  the  danger  he  was  in  : he  saw  the  thaw  began  ; and  so  ought  to  have  stayed, 
3t  least  till  he  had  seen  how  far  tliat  would  go;  and  Iwing  put  there  by  the  prince,  he  was 
to  receive  orders  from  none  but  him.  Upon  these  grounds  he  was  condemned,  and  executed, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  States,  but  to  the  general  disgust  of  all  the  officers,  w]jo 
fbonght  they  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  council  of  war,  and  did  not  like  this  new 
mi  t/iod  of  proceoding. 

Thev  were  also  not  a little  troubled  at  the  strict  disciplin..'  that  thi  prince  si'ttlcd,  and  at 
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tlic  severe  execution  of  it : but  by  this  means  he  wrought  up  his  army  to  a piU*h  of  obedienco 
and  courage,  of  sobriety  and  jjood  order,  that  things  put  op  another  face ; and  all  men  began 
to  hope  that  their  armies  would  art  with  another  sjurit,  now  that  the  discipline  was  so  care- 
fully looked  to.  It  seems  the  French  made  no  great  account  of  them,  for  they  released 
twenty-five  thousand  prisoners.  tak(‘U  in  several  plants,  for  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

Thus  I have  gone  far  into  the  state  of  affairs  of  Holland  in  tills  meinorablo  year.  I had 
moat  of  these  particulars  from  Dycvelt  and  Halewyu  ; and  I thought  this  great  turn 
dcser\'cd  to  be  set  out  with  all  the  copiousness  with  which  my  informations  could  furnish 
me.  This  year  the  king  declared  a new  mistress,  and  made  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Madame,  the  king’s  sister,  and  had  come  ove.r  with  her  to 
Dover,  where  the  king  liad  expressed  such  a regard  to  her,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  hated  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  intended  to  put  her  on  the  king.  Ho  told  him,  that 
it  was  a decent  piece  of  tenderness  for  his  sister  to  take  care  of  some  of  her  servants:  so  she 
was  the  person  the  king  easily  conscnled  to  invite  over.  That  duke  assured  the  king  of 
Fmnre  that  he  could  never  reckon  himself  sure  of  the  king,  hut  hy  giving  him  a mistreae 
that  should  be  true  to  his  interests.  It  was  soon  agreed  to.  So  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
sent  her  with  a part  of  his  equipage  to  Di<*j>pe  ; and  said,  he  would  presently  follow.  But 
he,  who  was  the  most  inconstant  and  forgetful  of  all  men,  never  thought  of  her  more,  hut 
went  to  England  by  the  way  of  Calais.  So  Montague,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  hearing  of 
this,  sent  over  for  a yacht  for  her,  ind  sent  some  of  his  servants  to  wait  on  her,  and  to  defray 
her  charge,  till  she  was  brought  to  Whitehall;  and  then  lord  Arlington  t<x»k  care  of  her. 
So  the  duke  of  Buckingham  lost  the  merit  he  might  have  pretended  to,  ami  brought  over  a 
mistress,  whom  his  own  strange  < onduct  threw  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Tlic  king 
was  ])resently  taken  with  her.  She  studie<l  to  please  and  ohwrvc  him  in  ever)’  thing ; S4» 
tl;at  he  passed  away  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a great  fondness  for  her.  He  kept  her  at  a vast 
charge ; and  she,  hy  many  fits  of  sickness,  some  believed  real,  and  others  thought  only  pre- 
Umdeil,  gained  of  him  every  thing  she  desired.  She  stuck  firm  to  the  French  interest,  ami 
was  its  chief  support.  The  king  divided  himself  In'twecn  her  and  ^listress  Ow)*n,  and  limi 
no  other  avowed  amour ; but  ho  was  so  entirely  possessed  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  so  engaged  hy  her  in  the  French  Interest,  that  this  threw  him  into  great  difficulties,  and 
exposed  him  to  much  contempt  and  distrust. 

I now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  to  give  an  account  of  a seasion  of  parliament,  and 
the  other  transactions  there  in  this  critical  year.  About  the  end  of  3Iay,  duke  Lauderdale 
came  down  witli  his  lady  in  great  pomp  : he  was  much  lifted  up  with  the  French  success, 
and  took  such  pleasure  in  talking  of  De  Wit's  fiiU%  that  it  could  not  be  heard  without  horror. 
He  treated  all  people  with  sucli  scorn,  that  few  were  able  to  bear  it.  He  adjourned  the 
parliament  for  a fortnight, that  ho  might  carry  his  lady  round  the  country;  and  was  every- 
where waited  on,  and  entertained  with  as  much  res]>ect,  and  at  as  great  a charge,  as  if  the 
king  had  been  there  in  person.  This  enraged  the  nobility ; and  they  made  gn*at  applica- 
tions to  duke  Hamilton,  to  lead  a party  against  him.  and  to  oppose  the  tax  that  he  demanded, 
of  a whole  year's  assessment.  I soon  grew  so  weary  of  the  court,  though  there  was  scarcely 
A person  so  well  used  hy  him  as  I myself  was,  that  I we  nt  out  of  town ; but  duke  Hamil- 
ton sent  for  me,  and  told  me,  how  vehemently  he  was  solicited  by  the  majority  of  the  nobi- 
lity to  oppose  the  demand  of  the  tax.  He  had  promised  me  not  to  oppose  taxes  in  general ; 
and  I had  assured  duke  Lauderdale  of  it.  But  he  said,  this  demand  was  so  extravagant, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  it  would  go  so  far  ; so  he  did  not  think  himself  bound,  by  a promise 
made  in  general  words,  to  agree  to  such  a high  one.  Upon  this  I spoke  to  duke  Lauderdale, 
tu  show  him  the  inclinations  many  had  to  an  opposition  to  that  demand,  and  the  danger  of 
it.  lie  rejected  it  in  a brutal  manner,  saying,  they  durst  as  soon  be  damned  as  oppose  him. 
Yet  I made  him  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  appointe*!  the  marquis  of  Athol  to  go  and  talk  m 
his  name  to  duke  Hamiltuii,  who  moved  that  I miglst  be  present ; and  that  was  easily 
admitted.  I>ord  Athol  pressed  tlukc  Hamilton  to  come  into  an  entire  confidence  with  duke 
Lauderdale ; and  promised,  that  he  should  have  the  chief  direction  of  all  affairs  in  Scotland 
under  the  other.  Duke  Hamilton  asked,  how  stood  the  parliament  of  F^nglaud  afiVeted  to 
the  war.  Lord  Athol  assured  him,  there  was  a settled  design  of  having  no  more  parliamciitj 
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ill  England.  TTie  king  would  be  master^  and  would  be  no  longer  curbed  by  a bouse  of 
commons.  He  also  laid  ont  the  great  advantages  that  Scotland^  more  particularly  the  grc>at 
Dobility,  might  find  by  striking  in  heartily  with  the  king's  d(*signs,  and  of  making  him  ubso* 
lute  in  England.  Duke  Hamilton  answered  very  honestiy,  ihat  he  would  never  engage  in 
sarh  designs ; he  would  be  always  a good  ami  faithful  subject,  but  he  would  be  likewise  a 
good  countryman.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  land-tax.  He  said,  Scotland 
had  no  reason  to  engage  in  the  war,  since  as  they  might  suffer  much  by  it,  so  they  could 
gain  nothing,  neither  by  the  present  war,  nor  by  any  peace  that  should  be  made.  Yet  he 
was  prevailed  on,  in  conclusion,  to  agree  to  it.  And  u]>un  that  the  business  of  the  session 
of  parliament  went  on  smoothly  without  any  opposition. 

The  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  not  contented  with  tlie  great  appointments  they  had,  act 
herself  by  all  possible  methods  to  raise  money.  They  lived  »t  a vast  expense,  and  every 
thing  was  set  to  sale.  She  carried  all  tilings  with  a haughtiness  that  could  not  hare  been 
easily  borne  from  a queen.  Slic  talked  of  all  people  with  an  ungovemed  freedom,  and  grew 
to  be  universally  hated.  I was  out  of  measure  weary  of  my  altendanct?  at  their  court,  but 
was  pressed  to  oontinae  it.  31any  found  1 did  good  officii.  1 gut  some  to  be  considered, 
and  advanced,  that  had  no  other  way  of  access : but  that  which  made  it  more  necessary  was, 
that  I saw  Sharp  and  his  creatures  were  making  their  court  with  the  most  abject  flattery, 
and  all  the  submissions  possible,  licighton  went  si'ldum  to  them,  though  ho  was  always 
treated  by  them  with  great  distinction.  So  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  l>c  about  thorn,  and 
keep  tliem  right,  otherwise  all  our  designs  were  lost  without  recovery.  Tliis  led  me  to  much 
uneasy  compliance ; though  I assertt'd  my  own  liberty,  and  found  so  often  fault  w*ith  tlieir 
proce^ngs,  that  once  or  twice  1 used  such  freedom,  and  it  was  so  ill  taken,  that  I thought 
it  was  fit  for  me  to  retire : yet  1 was  sent  for,  and  continued  in  sucli  liigli  favour,  that  1 was 
again  tried  if  I would  accept  of  a bishopric,  and  w*os  promised  the  first  of  the  two  arch- 
bishoprics tbat  ^ould  fall.  But  I was  still  fixed  in  my  former  resolutions,  not  to  engage 
early,  being  then  but  nine-and-twenty,  nor  could  I come  into  a dependence  on  them. 

Duke  Lauderdale  at  liis  coming  down  had  expected,  that  the  presbyterians  should  have 
addressed  themselves  to  him  for  a share  in  that  liberty,  which  their  brotliren  had  now  in 
England,  and  which  he  hod  asserted  in  a very  particular  manner  at  tlie  council  table  in 
Whitehall.  One  Whatley,  a justice  of  peace  in  Lincolnsliirr,  if  I remember  the  county 
right,  had  disturbed  one  of  the  meeting-houses  that  bad  got  a licence  ]>ursuant  to  the  decla- 
ration for  a toleration ; and  lie  had  set  fines  on  those  tliat  met  in  it,  conformably  to  the  act 
against  conventicles.  U)>on  which  he  was  brought  up  to  council,  to  be  reprimanded  for  his 
high  contempt  of  his  majesty's  declaration.  Some  privy  councillors  shewed  their  zeal  in 
severe  reflections  on  his  proceedings.  Duke  Lauderdale  carried  tlie  matter  very  far.  He 
said,  the  king's  edicts  were  to  be  considered,  and  obeyed  as  laws,  and  more  than  any  other 
laws.  Tliis  was  written  down  by  some  that  heard  it,  who  were  resolved  to  make  use  of  it 
against  him  in  due  time.  He  looked  on  near  two  tnontlis  after  he  came  down  from  Scot- 
land, waiting  still  for  an  application  for  liberty  of  conscience ; but  the  designs  of  tlie  court 
were  now  clearly  seen  into.  Tlie  pn«byterians  understood  they  were  only  to  be  made  use 
of  in  order  to  the  introducing  of  popery ; so  they  resolved  to  be  silent  and  passive.  Upon 
this  be  broke  out  into  fury  and  rage  against  them.  Conventicles  abounded  in  all  places  of 
the  country  : and  some  furinus  zealots  broke  into  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ministers, 
wounding  them  and  robbing  their  goods,  forcing  some  of  them  to  swear,  that  they  would 
never  officiate  any  more  in  their  churches.  Some  of  these  were  taken,  and  executed.  I 
^i8ited  them  in  prison,  and  saw  in  them  the  blind  madness  of  ill-grounded  zeal,  of  wliich 
they  were  never  fully  convinced.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  otherwise  no  ill  man. 
Another  of  them  was  a bold  villain.  He  justified  all  tliat  they  had  done,  from  the  Israelite* 
rubbing  the  Egyptians,  and  destroying  the  Canaanites. 

That  which  gn've  duke  Lauderdale  a juster  ground  of  offence  was,  that  one  Caratairs, 
nuicb  employed  since  that  time  in  greater  matters,  was  taken  in  a ship  that  came  from 
Rotterdam.  He  himself  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  but  his  letters  were  taken.  Thiy  liad 
a great  deal  written  in  white  ink ; whch  shewed  that  the  design  of  sending  him  over  was, 
to  know  in  what  disposition  the  pi'oplo  were,  promising  anns  and  other  necessaries,  if  the/ 
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wore  in  a comlition  to  give  the  government  any  disturbance.  But  tbc  whole  was  so  darkly 
expit'JW'd,  mucli  Indng  referred  to  tlic  bc*an'r,  that  it  w-as  not  jxissible  to  understand  wliat 
lay  liid  under  so  many  mysterious  expressions.  Upon  this  a severe  priwecution  of  conven- 
ticles was  set  on  foot,  and  a great  deal  of  money  was  raised  by  arbitrary  fines.  Lord  Atliol 
made  of  tliis  in  one  week  1,900/.  sterling.  1 did  all  I could  to  moderate  this  fury,  but  all 
was  in  vain.  Duke  Uanderdale  broke  out  into  tbc  most  frantic  fits  of  rage  possible.  Wbeii 
I was  once  saying  to  bim,  was  that  a time  to  drive  them  into  a rebellion  ? Yi^s,  sfiid  lie, 
would  to  God  they  would  rebel,  that  so  he  might  bring  over  an  army  of  Iri^jb  papists  to  cut 
all  their  throats.  Such  a fury  as  this  si'cmed  to  furnish  w'ork  for  a physician,  rather  than 
for  any  other  sort  of  men  ; but  after  he  had  let  himself  loose  into  tlicse  fits  for  near  a month, 
he  calmed  all  on  the  sudden  : perhaps  upon  some  fignification  from  the  king;  for  the  jiarty 
coni]dained  to  their  friends  in  London,  who  had  still  some  civiHt  at  court. 

He  culled  for  me  all  on  the  sudden,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  projt^ct  I had  laid  before 
him,  of  jmtting  all  the  ousttnl  ministers  by  couples  into  parishes  ; so  that  instead  of  wander- 
ing alMint  the  country,  to  hold  conventicles  in  all  jilaces,  they  might  Iw  fixed  to  a certain 
abode,  and  every  one  might  have  the  half  of  a benefice.  I was  still  of  the  Siimc  mind  ; and 
so  was  1^’ighton,  who  compared  this  to  the  gathering  the  coals  that  were  scatteri'd  over  the 
house,  setting  it  all  on  fire,  into  the  chimney,  where  they  might  bum  away  safely.  Duke 
Lauderdale  set  alHnit  it  immediately,  and  the  Ixmefit  of  the  indulgence  was  extemled  to  forty 
more  chiirclics.  This,  if  followed  as  to  tiiat  of  doubling  them  in  a parish,  and  of  confining 
them  within  their  parishes,  would  have  probably  laid  a flame  that  was  s)>reading  over  the 
nation,  and  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  conclusion.  But  diikc  Umdenhale’s  way  was.  to 
govern  by  fits,  and  to  pass  from  hot  to  cold  ones,  always  in  extremes.  S<)  this  of  doubling 
them,  whicli  was  tlie  chief  part  of  onr  scheme,  was  quite  neglected.  Single  ministers  went 
into  those  churches;  and  those  who  wore  not  yet  )irovidi‘d  for,  went  nhont  the  country 
holding  conventicles  very  boldly  without  any  restraint,  and  no  care  at  all  was  taken  of  the 
church. 

Sharp  and  his  insirmnents  took  occasion  from  this  to  complain,  that  the  cliureh  was  mined 
by  Ixighton's  means;  and  I wanted  not  my  share  in  the  charge;  and  imliH-d  the  reniissnoss 
of  the  govemnicnt  was  siieh,  that  there  was  just  cause  of  comjdaint.  Great  iiumh<'rs  m<*t 
in  the  fields  ; men  went  to  those  mel  tings  with  such  arms  os  they  hail  : and  we  were  blamed 
for  all  this.  It  was  siiid,  that  things  went  so  far  beyond  what  n princijde  of  inmleration 
could  suggi'st,  that  we  did  certainly  design  to  riiiti  and  overturn  the  constitution.  ]..i‘ighton 
upon  all  this  coueluded  he  could  do  no  grnid  on  either  side;  he  had  gained  no  ground  on  the 
pri'shyterians,  and  was  su8i>eeted  and  haUd  by  the  episcopal  party  ; so  he  resolved  to  retire 
from  all  ])uhlie  employments,  and  to  s)Hnd  the  it's!  of  iiis  days  in  a comer,  far  fnmi  noise 
and  busini'ss,  and  to  give  himsi'lf  wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation,  since  he  saw*  lie  could  not 
carry  on  his  great  designs  of  healing  and  refonuing  tlie  church,  on  which  he  had  si-t  his  heart. 
He  had  gathered  together  many  instances  out  of  church  history  of  bishojis  that  had  left  their 
sees,  and  retired  from  the  worhl,  and  was  much  pleased  w ith  these.  He  and  1 had  many 
discourses  on  lliis  argument.  I thought  a man  ought  to  be  detenuini'd  by  the  providence  ul 
G(hI,  and  to  continue  in  the  station  he  was  in,  though  he  could  nut  do  all  the  good  in  it  that 
he  had  jiroposed  to  himself : he  might  do  goinl  in  a ]>rivate  w*ay  by  his  example,  and  by  his 
labours,  more  than  he  himself  could  know;  and  ns  a man  ought  to  siihmit  to  siekm^, 
poverty,  or  other  afflictions,  when  they  are  laid  on  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence ; so  I 
thought  the  labouring  without  success  was  indeed  a very  gn*at  trial  of  patience,  yet  such 
lalKuiring  in  an  ungrateful  employment  was  a cross,  and  so  was  to  bo  iKime  with  suhiniss>ion  ; 
and  that  a great  uneasiness  under  tliat,  or  the  forsaking  a station  because  of  it,  might  1k^  tlie 
effect  of  secret  pride,  and  an  indignation  against  Providence.  He  on  the  other  hand  said, 
his  work  eiTmed  to  be  at  an  end  : he  had  no  more  to  do,  unU^  he  had  a mind  to  please 
himsidf  with  the  laxy  enjoying  a good  revenue.  So  he  could  not  Ix^  wrought  on  by  all  that 
could  1)0  laid  bi'fore  him,  but  followed  duke  Lauderdale  to  court,  and  In'gged  leave  to  retire 
from  his  archbishopric.  The  duke  would  by  no  means  cnnsi'iit  to  this;  so  he  desired  that  he 
iiiiglit  be  allowed  to  do  it  within  a jear.  Duke  Iviuderdale  thought  so  mucli  time  w:.* 
gained  ; so,  to  l>e  rid  of  his  importunities,  he  moved  the  king  to  promise  him,  that,  if  1)3  did 
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not  change  his  mind,  he  would  within  the  year  accept  of  his  resignation.  He  came  hack 
much  ])lea.‘H“d  with  what  lie  had  ohtaim*d,  and  said  to  me  upon  it,  there  was  now  hut  one 
UBi'a.n’  stage  between  him  and  and  he  would  wrej<tle  through  it  the  best  he  could. 

And  n<»w  I am  come  to  the  period  that  I set  out  for  this  book.  The  world  was  now  in  c 
^mrral  combustion,  set  on  by  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  France,  and  siipport<“d  by  the 
feehhness  and  trc-achery  of  the  c«»iirt  of  Englan<L  A stand  w’as  made  by  the  prince  of 
Oranjic,  and  the  elector  of  Hrandenburgh  ; but  the  lattf'r,  not  Ix'ing  in  lime  assisted  by  the 
cmfH'for,  was  forced  to  accept  of  such  conditions  as  he  could  obtain.  This  winter  there  was 
gnat  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe*,  by  the  agents  of  France,  to  lay  tliem  every  where 
asleep,  and  to  make  the  world  look  on  their  king's  design  in  that  campaign  as  a jiiece  of 
glorr,  fur  the  humbling  of  a rich  and  proud  commonwealth  ; and  that,  as  soon  os  that  was 
done  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  monarch,  ho  would  give  peace  to  the  world,  after 
he  had  shewn  that  nothing  could  stand  before  his  anus.  But  the  oj>ening  the  progri'jw 
of  these  negotiations,  and  the  turn  that  the  affairs  of  Europe  took,  belongs  to  tlic  next 
period. 


«2 
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OP  THE  REST  OF  KINO  CHARLES  THE  SECOND'S  HKION,  PIIOM  THE  YEAR  1673  TO  TRK 
YEAR  1685,  IN  WniCil  HE  DILI). 

ITIlEllTO  the  reign  of  king  Charles  was  pretty  serene  and 
calm  at  home.  A nation,  weary  of  a long  civil  war,  was  not 
eiu?ily  hronght  into  jealousies  and  fears,  which  are  the  seeds 
of  (li«>traetion,  and  might  end  in  now  confusions  and  troubles. 
Ihit  the  court  had  now  given  such  broad  intimations  of  an  ill 
di'sign,  lH)th  on  our  religion  and  the  civil  constitution,  that  it 
was  no  more  a jealousy : all  was  now  open  and  barefaced.  In 
the  kings  presence  the  court*flattercrs  were  always  magnifying 
alwohite  government,  and  reflecting  on  the  insolence  of  a house 
of  commons.  The  king  said  once  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  he 
told  me,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  ho  like  a grand  seignior,  with  some  mutes  about  him,  and 
bags  of  bow-strings  to  strangle  men,  as  he  had  a mind  to  it ; but  he  did  uut  think  he  w.is  a 
king,  ns  long  as  a company  of  follows  were  looking  into  all  his  actions,  and  examining  liia 
ministers,  as  well  as  his  accounts.  He  reckoned,  now*  he  had  set  the  church  party  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  dissenters,  that  it  wa.s  impossible  to  make  them  join,  in  opposition  to  his 
designs.  He  Loped  the  churcli  party  would  be  alw*ays  submissive,  and  he  bad  the  dissenters 
at  mcjcy. 

The  proceedings  of  the  former  year  had  opened  nil  men’s  eyes.  The  king’s  own  religion 
was  suspected,  as  his  brother’s  was  declared : and  the  whole  conduct  shewed  a design  to 
govern  by  the  French  model.  A French  general  was  brought  over  to  command  our  armies. 
Count  Schomberg,  who  was  a German  by  birth,  (but  his  mother  was  an  English  woman,) 
was  sent  over.  He  was  a firm  protestant,  and  served  at  first  in  Holland,  but  upon  the 
prince  of  Orange  ’s  death  ho  went  into  France,  where  he  grew  into  so  high  a ivputatiun,  that 
he  was  kept  under,  and  not  raised  to  be  a marshal,  only  on  the  account  of  his  religion.  He 
was  a calm  man,  of  great  application  and  conduct:  he  thought  much  better  than  he  spoke. 
He  was  a man  of  true  judgment,  of  great  probity,  and  of  an  liumble  and  obliging  temper: 
and  at  any  other  time  of  his  life  he  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  English  ; but 
now  he  was  looked  on  as  one  sent  over  from  France,  to  bring  our  army  under  a French  dis- 
cipline; and  so  he  was  hated  by  the  nation,  and  not  much  loved  by  the  court*.  He  was 
alw'ays  pressing  the  king  to  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  protestant  party.  He  presst*d 
him  likewise  to  bring  his  brother  over  from  popery ; but  the  king  said  to  him,  “ you  know 
my  brother  long  ago,  that  he  is  as  stiff  as  a mule.”  He  liked  the  way  of  Charenton  so  well, 
that  he  went  once  a week  in  London  to  the  French  church  there,  that  was  according  to  that 
form : so  the  duke  and  lord  Clifford  looked  on  him  as  a presbyterian,  and  an  unfit  man  for 
their  purpose.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  hated  him,  for  he  hoped  to  have  commanded  the 
army  ; and  as  an  army  is  a very  unacceptable  thing  to  the  English  nation,  so  it  came  to  be 
the  more  odious  when  commanded  by  a general  sent  over  from  France.  Schomberg  told  me, 
he  saw  it  was  impossible  that  the  king  could  bring  any  great  design  to  a good  effect.  He 
loved  his  ease  so  much,  that  he  never  minded  business  ; and  every  thing  that  was  said  to  hint 
of  affairs  was  heard  with  so  little  attention,  that  it  made  no  impression. 


• Krp«!<*nck  Sohoniberg,  evpntiiaHy  made  duke  of 
Schomberg,  of  Hartttcli,  eatl  of  nrpiHf(»nl.  t<aron 

of  Tava,  knight  of  the  garter.  Ac.  by  William  ihj  Third ; 
a coujt  ot'  livmiany  and  of  Portugal,  and  a marvKhal  of 


France,  was  liorn  in  Germany  linriiig  ipc  tear  I60ft.  Hi? 
father  WM  ('.'Mini  Srhombetg,  and  bi»  n.oUirr  a datigliu*r 
of  lord  I>iullcy.  Hi»  carrer  ia  iioikod  in  future  pagc»  — 
See  Bireh*«  ijvea,  &c. 
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The  ministry  wss  all  broken  to  pieces.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  alone,  hated  by  all, 
as  he  bait'd  all  the  rest ; but  he  went  so  entirely  into  all  their  designs,  that  the  king  uun« 
sidcrcd  him,  and  either  loved,  or  feared  him  so  much,  that  he  had  a deep  root  with  him. 
Lord  Clifford  stuck  firm  to  the  duke,  and  was  heated  with  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery, 
even  to  enthusiasm.  It  was  believed,  if  the  design  had  succeeded,  ho  hod  agreed  with  his 
wife  to  take  orders,  and  to  aspire  to  a canlinal's  hat.  He  grew  violent,  and  could  scarcely 
speak  with  patience  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  clergy.  The  earl  of  Arlington 
thoitght  that  the  design  was  now  lost,  and  that  it  was  necessary  fur  the  king  to  make  up 
with  his  people  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  The  earl  of  Sliaftesbury  was  resolved  to  Siive 
himself  on  any  terms. 

The  money  was  exhausted,  so  it  was  neces»i.'\ry  to  have  a session  of  parliament ; and  one 
was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the  opening  it,  the  king  excused  the  issuing 
out  the  writs,  as  done  to  save  time,  and  to  have  a full  house  at  tlie  first  o(>cniug : but  he  left 
that  matter  wholly  to  them : he  spoke  of  the  dc'clnration  for  liberty  of  eunscicnce  in  another 
style  : he  said,  he  had  seen  the' good  effects  of  it,  and  that  he  would  stick  to  it,  and  maintain 
it : he  said,  he  was  engaged  in  a war  for  the  iionour  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  he  demanded 
the  supplies  that  were  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  On  these  heads  lord  Shaftesbury  enlarged ; 
but  no  part  of  his  spi'ech  was  more  amazing  tlian  that,  speaking  of  tbo  war  with  the  Dutch, 
he  said,  Dtlerula  (H  Carthago,  Yt  i,  while  he  made  a base  complying  speech  in  favour  of 
the  court,  and  of  the  war,  he  was  in  a secret  management  with  another  party  *. 

The  house  of  commons  was  upon  this  all  in  a fiame.  Tliey  saw  popery  and  slavery  lay  at 
the  bottom  ; }et,  that  they  miglit  not  gnwip  at  too  much  at  ouce,  they  rt^solved  effectually  to 
break  the  whole  design  of  popery.  Tliey  argued  the  matter  of  the  declaration,  whether  it 
was  according  to  law  or  not.  It  was  plainly  an  annulling  of  the  penal  laws,  made  both 
against  papists  and  dissenters.  It  was  said,  that  though  the  king  had  a power  of  pardoning, 
yet  be  had  not  a power  to  authoiiso  men  to  break  laws.  This  must  infer  a power  to  alter 
the  whole  government.  The  streiigtli  of  every  law  was  the  penalty  laid  upon  offenders  ; 
and,  if  the  king  could  secure  offenders  by  indemnifying  them  beforehand,  it  was  a vain  thing 
to  make  laws,  since  by  that  maxim  they  had  uo  force,  but  at  the  king’s  discretion.  Tliuse 
who  pleaded  for  the  declaration  pretended  to  put  a difference  between  penal  laws  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  all  others;  and  said,  that  the  king's  supremacy  seemed  to  give  him  a peculiar 
authority  over  these:  by  virtue  of  tliis  it  was,  that  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Walloon  churches,  had  been  so  long  tolerated.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  asserting  the  supremacy  was  only  to  exclude  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to 
lodge  the  whole  auUiority  with  the  king  ; but  that  was  still  to  bo  bounded,  and  regulated 
by  law  : and  a difference  was  to  be  made  between  a connivance,  such  as  tliat  the  Jews  lived 
under,  by  which  they  were  still  at  mercy,  and  a legal  authority : the  parliament  had  never 
disputed  the  legality  of  the  patent  for  the  Walloon  congregations,  which  was  granted  to 
encourage  strangers,  professing  the  same  religion,  to  come  among  us,  when  they  were  perse- 
cuted for  it  in  their  own  country  : it  was  at  first  granted  only  to  strangers ; but  afterwards, 
in  the  days  of  their  children,  who  were  natives,  it  had  boon  made  void:  and  now  tliey  were 
excepted  by  a special  clause  out  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  house  came  quickly  to  a 
very  unanimous  resolution,  that  the  declaration  was  against  lawt : and  they  sot  that  forth, 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  prayed  that  it  might  bo  called  in.  Some  were 
»tud\dng  to  divert  this,  by  setting  them  on  to  inquire  into  the  issuing  out  the  writs.  And 
the  court  seemed  willing  that  the  storm  should  break  on  lord  Sliaftesbury,  and  would  have 
gladly  compounded  the  matter  by  making  him  the  sacrifice,  lie  saw  into  tliat,  and  so  was 
resolved  to  change  sides  with  the  first  opportunity. 

The  house  w.aa  not  content  with  this ; but  tliey  brought  in  a bill,  disabling  all  papists 
from  holding  any  employment  or  ])lace  at  court,  requiring  all  persons  in  public  trust  to 
Kxreive  the  sacrament  in  a parish  church,  and  to  carry  an  attested  certificate  of  that,  with 


* Tbe  »pc«c)»e«  of  th«  king,  and  the  earl  of  Sh.\nM- 
ar«  in  Chan«Urr’»  DcUtea,  i 163. 

fVbc  eonclufion  w**  (ar  from  unmiimout.  After* 
aod  able  debate,  it  wae  resoUed,  “ That  penal  *iUuU» 


in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be  tuspended  but  bv  act  of 
parliaiorut.**  The  majontjr  sru  I6U;  tLo  miiiontr,  i It*. 
^Gray's  Debatrs,  ii.  'id. 
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witnesses  to  prove  it^  into  Clianccry^  or  the  county  sessions,  nml  there  to  make  a declaration 
renouncin;j  transiilwtantiation  in  full  and  positive  words.  Great  pains  were  taken  by  tlie 
court  to  divert  this.  They  proposed  that  some  rejjard  miglit  lie  had  to  protcstaiit  dissenters, 
and  tiiat  their  meetings  might  be  allowed.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  have  si‘t  them  and 
the  church  party  into  new  heats ; for  now  all  were  unitc‘d  against  popi-ry.  Love,  who  served 
for  the  city  of  lx)ndon,  and  was  himself  a dissenter,  saw  what  ill  eifects  any  such  quarrels 
might  have  ; so  he  moved,  that  an  effectual  security  might  be  found  against  popery,  and  that 
nothing  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.  When  that  was  over,  then  they  would  try  to 
deserve  some  favour ; but  at  present  they  were  willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
rather  than  clog  a more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns.  The  chief  friends  of  the  sorts 
agreed  to  this.  So  a vote  passi'd  to  bring  in  a bill  in  favour  of  protestant  dissenters,  though 
there  was  not  time  enough, nor  unanimity  enough,  to  finish  one  this  session:  for  it  w'cnt  no 
farther  than  a second  reading,  but  was  dropped  in  the  committee.  But  this  pnidcnt 
behaviour  of  theirs  did  so  soften  the  church  party,  that  there  were  no  more  votes  nor  bills 
ofFcred  at  against  them,  even  in  that  angry  parliament,  that  had  been  formerly  so  severe 
upon  them. 

The  court  was  now  in  great  perplexity.  If  they  gave  way  to  proceedings  in  the  house 
of  commons,  there  was  a full  stop  put  to  the  design  fur  popery ; and  if  they  gave  not  way 
to  it,  there  was  an  end  of  the  war.  The  French  could  not  furnish  us  with  so  much  money 
as  was  necessary ; and  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer  had  put  an  end  to  all  credit.  The 
court  tried  what  could  be  done  in  the  house  of  lords.  Ix>rd  Clifford  resolved  to  assert  the 
declaration  with  all  the  force,  and  all  the  arguments  he  could  bring  for  it.  He  shewed  the 
heads  he  intended  to  speak  on  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  them,  and  suggested  some  other 
hints  to  him.  He  began  the  debate  with  rough  words : he  called  the  liousc  of  commons 
Mons/ntm  korrendum  ingens^  and  ran  on  in  a very  high  strain.  He  said  all  that  could  be 
said  with  great  heat,  and  many  indecent  expressions.  When  he  had  done,  the  earl  of  ShafU'S- 
Imry,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  house,  said,  he  must  differ  from  the  lord  that  s^mke 
last  toto  ccpIo.  Ho  said,  while  those  matters  w’erc  debaU'd  out  of  doors,  be  might  think  with 
others,  that  the  supremacy,  ass(‘rteU  as  it  was  by  law,  did  warrant  the  declaration  ; but  now 
that  such  a house  of  commons,  so  loyal  and  affectionate  to  the  king  were  of  another  mind,  he 
siihniitted  his  rt’asons  to  theirs  : they  were  the  king's  great  council ; they  must  both  adviso 
and  support  him  : they  had  done  it,  and  would  do  it  still,  if  their  laws  and  their  religion 
were  once  secure  to  them.  The  king  was  all  in  a fury  to  be  thus  forsaken  by  his  chancellor, 
and  told  lord  Clifford,  how  well  he  was  pleasf'd  with  his  s]M‘(‘c1i,  and  how  highly  he  was 
offended  with  the  other.  The  debate  went  on,  and  upon  a division  the  court  had  the 
majority ; but  against  that  vote  about  thirty  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  house  pro- 
tested : so  the  court  saw  they  had  gained  nothing  in  canynng  a vote  that  drew  after  it  such 
a prot<-8tation  *. 

This  matter  took  S4>on  after  that  a quick  timi.  It  had  be<'n  much  debated  in  tlie  cabinet, 
what  the  king  should  do.  I^rd  Cliff»»rd  and  duke  I.audcrdale  were  for  the  king's  standing 
his  ground.  Sir  Kllis  I^ighton  ossim'd  me,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  BiTkelcy 
offi-red  to  the  king,  if  he  would  bring  the  army  to  town,  that  they  would  take  out  of  both 
!iou84>s  the  menib(.‘rs  that  made  the  opposition.  He  fancied  the  thing  might  have  bocm  e:isi)y 
brought  about,  and  tliat,  if  the  king  would  have  acted  with  the  fq)irit  that  he  sometimes  put 
on,  they  might  have  carried  tlieir  business.  Duke  liauderdale  talked  of  bringing  an  army 


* M'hfttCTcr  the  kintr  may  hare  dcriarrd  to  the  con- 

trary, there  it  good  rvoMU)  to  believe  that  he  wat  inclining 
to  iwtU  the  derlaratinn.  One  eontemporary  bittorian 
tella  It,  that  Intd  8lnkfte»bunr  pererived  ihiv,  and  con- 
ducted liltnteir  on  the  above  nreatinn  arrordiiiffly.  On  iho 
dav  lord  Cliffonl  had  uiidei  token  to  o{ten  the  debate  in 
the  hniite  of  ioidt  for  etfablieiiing  a perpetual  fund,  Mhirh 
would  have  the  elfeet  of  rendering  porUanienit  uf  little 
roiiM-qnenre,  lord  8hafte»hury  apjKMftd  in  the  hotite  at 
the  head  of  lh«*c  |«er«  «ho  were  mu«t  xealuiit  acain»t  the 
catholic  rclision.  the  tear  with  Huliund,  and  the  aliiartce 
witli  France.  Lord  Clilford  had  picpared  hit  tpeech,  and 


read  it  in  conBdence  \c  Sbafiethnn;',  who  promited  to  join 
prominently  in  the  dehnte.  He  had  now  the  opportmiity, 
which  he  U aiid  to  have  detireil,  of  repa^  ing  Clitfurd  after  ht» 
own  example,  or  **  ploughing  with  hit  heifer,**  at  he  lernied 
it.  in  the  pntjeet  of  ahiitiing  up  the  excheqiicr.  The  king 
and  the  duke  of  York  were  in  the  houtc  during  the  delute, 
and  while  Shaflctbury  wn*  ipeaking,  the  duke  whiifwrett 
to  hit  brother,  “ What  a rogue  have  yon  of  a lord  elian- 
eellor.**  To  which  the  king  replied,  **  What  a fo«d  have 
you  of  a lord  treaturvr."— Hcliard't  and  Ralp'i'a  HUtuHcs 
of  England. 
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rmt  of  Scotland,  and  scizino  on  Newcastle ; and  pressed  tliis  with  as  much  vehoinenc**,  as  if 
he  had  l>et'n  aide  to  have  executed  it.  liord  CHtfurd  said  to  the  kiiio,  his  people  did  now 
see  through  all  his  designs,  and  therefor*?  he  must  resolve  to  make  hims<‘If  master  at  once,  or 
be  for  ever  subject  to  much  jealousy  ainl  cunUunpt.  The  earls  of  Shaftesbury  an<l  Arlington 
pressed  the  king  on  the  other  hami  to  give  the  parliament  full  content : and  tliey  undertook 
to  procure  him  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  ; and,  if  he  was  successful  in  that,  he  might 
easily  recover  what  he  must  in  this  extremity  jiart  with.  This  siiiti'd  the  king's  own  temper, 
yet  the  duke  htdd  him  in  suspense. 

Colbert's  brother,  Croissy,  wxs  then  the  French  ambassador  here.  I/jrd  Arlington  pos- 
sesec<l  liim  witli  such  an  apprehension  of  the  ina<ln(’ss  of  viohmt  counsels,  and  that  the  least 
of  the  ill  effects  they  might  l»ave  would  be  the  leaving  the  war  wholly  on  the  Frencli  king, 
and  that  it  would  Ik^  impossible  to  carry  it  on,  if  the  king  should  run  to  such  extremities,  os 
some  were  driving  him  to  nt  home;  that  he  gained  him  both  to  press  the  king  and  his 
brother  to  comply  with  the  parliament,  and  to  send  an  expn*ss  to  his  own  master,  represtmt- 
ing  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  in  which  lord  Arlington  had  set  it  before  him. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  the  matter  had  been  argued  in  the  house  of  lords, 
the  carls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Arlington  got  all  thosc^  members  of  the  house  of  commons  on 
whom  they  had  any  influence,  (and  who  had  money  from  the  king,  and  were  his  spit's,  hut 
hatl  leave  to  vote  with  the  party  against  the  court,  for  prmmring  them  the  more  credit)  to 
go  privately  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  upon  lord  Clifford’s  speech  the  house  was  in  such 
fury,  that  probably  they  w’oiild  have  gone  to  some  high  votes  and  impeachments ; hut  the 
lord  Shaftesbury  s{M'aking  on  the  other  side  restraine<I  them.  They  believed,  he  spoke  the 
king's  sense,  as  the  other  did  the  duke's:  this  calmed  tliem.  So  they  made  the  king  appre- 
hend that  the  lord  chancellor’s  apotH-’h,  with  which  he  had  been  so  much  offended,  was  really 
a great  service  done  him  : and  they  persuaded  him  farther,  that  he  miglit  n<»w  Siive  himself, 
and  obtain  an  indemnity  for  his  ministers,  if  he  would  part  with  the  declaration,  and  p;iss 
tlie  bill.  This  was  so  dexterously  managi'tl  by  lord  Arlington,  who  got  a great  numlxT  of 
the  memhers  to  go  one  after  another  in  the  king,  who  by  concert  spoke  all  the  same  lan- 
guage, that  before  night  the  king  was  quite  changed,  and  said  to  his  brother,  that  lord  Clif- 
ford had  undone  himself,  and  had  s|>oiled  thoir  business  by  his  mad  spet'ch  ; and  that, 
though  lord  Shaftesbury  had  spoken  like  a rogue,  yet  that  had  stopped  a fury  which  the 
indiscretion  of  the  other  had  kindled,  to  such  a degree  that  ho  could  starve  him  no  longer. 
He  gave  him  leave  to  let  him  know  all  this.  Tlie  duke  was  struck  with  this,  and  impuUsl 
it  wholly  to  lord  Arlington’s  management.  In  the  evening  he  told  lord  Clifford  what  the 
king  bad  said.  The  lord  Clifford,  who  was  naturally  a vehement  man,  went  iq>on  that  to 
the  king,  who  scarce  knew  how*  to  look  him  in  the  fa<‘e.  Ix>rd  Clifford  said,  he  knew  how 
many  enemies  he  must  needs  make  to  hims<.‘lf  by  his  H)>eech  in  the  house  of  lords  : but  lie 
hoptni  that  in  it  he  both  served  ami  plejun**!  the  king,  and  was  tliendore  the  k*ss  concerned  in 
every  tiling  else ; but  he  was  surprised  to  find,  by  the  duke,  that  the  king  w:is  now  of 
another  mind.  The  king  was  in  some  confusion : he  ow*ned  that  all  he  had  said  was  right 
it  itself;  but  he  said,  tliat  he,  who  sat  long  in  tlio  housi'of  eoniinuns,  should  have  ronsiden>d 
bt'tter  what  they  could  In^ar,  and  what  the  necessity  of  his  affiirs  required.  Lord  Clifford 
ill  his  first  heat  was  inclined  to  have  laid  down  his  white  staff,  and  to  liavo  expostulated 
roundly  with  the  king;  but  a cooler  thought  stopped  him.  Ho  reckoned  he  must  now 
retire,  and  therefore  he  liad  a mind  to  take  some  care  of  his  family  in  the  way  of  doing  it ; so  he 
restrained  hims^df,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  that  his  best  meant  services  were  so  ill  understood  *. 


* Thi«  &ft«r  a »hnrt  pir-rniincii'^  of  six 

Bontbi,  baatoricil  lord  Clifford’s  death,  ihoiish  thmr  d»e« 
sot  Knn  anj  jiitt  rrnaon  for  a niniour  of  the  d.^/  that  he 
f»Il  hr  bia  otm  hand.  Prince,  in  his  “ Worthies  of 
Prroo,*'  he  tlieil  uf  a catciilmia  dii«a»e  in  9^*p'cmbcr, 
1^3.  Kt'clvn  waa  his  inliiiiate,  and  in  his  **Diar)** 
lUrrs  many  intrrestinfC  ]>«riu;ular«  of  his  displaced  friend, 
dt  ibrif  parting,  which  pmved  to  be  the  last,  be  sa>s 
" Lord  Clifford  wrung  *ne  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ‘ (JoihI 
brr;  / sliall  never  aec  thee  more : do  not  expect  it.  1 will 
aru^see  ihi*  place,  thiacitj,or  court  again.”*  lie  rct.rcd 


to  his  native  pinre,  Ugbrook,  in  Devonshire.  A%  a sU'es. 
man  we  Imre  seen  be  was  a trutnr  to  bis  country's  liberties, 
and  a instaincr  of  despotism  ; but  in  private  life  he  appears 
to  have  bicn  virtuous  and  amiable.  Eve'yn  s.ys  he  was 
a valiant,  uncomipt  gentleman  ; ambitious,  not  roveUxi*  ; 
generous,  passionate,  and  a must  sincere,  constant  rriciid.'* 
Prince  bears  a similar  tettiinony;  he  describes  him  as  " a 
genllctiian  of  a proper  manly  bcnly,  of  a large  uml  nnblo 
mind , of  a sound  head,  and  a stout  heart,"— Kvrly  n's  Diary 
by  Biwy  : Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon  ; Biotjraphia  B. 
nioa«  Xc. 
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Soon  after  tliis,  letters  came  from  the  French  king,  pressing  the  king  to  do  all  that  wai 
nect-ssary  to  procure  money  of  his  parliament,  since  he  could  not  bear  the  charge  of  the  wai 
a'onc.  He  also  wrote  to  the  duke,  and  excused  the  advice  he  gave  upon  the  necessity  ol 
atlairs ; but  promised  fuithfully  to  espouse  his  concerns,  as  soon  os  he  got  out  of  the  war, 
and  that  he  wo\ild  never  be  easy,  till  he  recovered  that  which  he  was  now  forced  to  let  go. 
SSoine  parts  of  these  transactions  I had  from  the  duke,  and  from  duke  Lauderdale  ; the  rest 
that  related  to  the  lord  Clifford,  Titus  told  me  he  had  from  his  own  mouth. 

As  soon  as  lord  Clifford  saw  he  must  lose  the  white  staff,  he  went  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  contributed  much  to  the  procuring  it  to  him,  and  told  him  he  brought 
him  the  first  notice  that  ho  was  to  lose  that  place  to  which  he  had  helped  him,  and  that  he 
would  assist  him  to  procure  it  to  some  of  his  friends.  After  they  had  Ulked  round  all  that 
were  in  any  sort  capable  of  it,  and  had  found  great  objections  to  every  one  of  them,  they  at 
last  pitched  on  sir  Thomas  Osborn,  a gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose  estate  was  much  sunk, 
lie  was  a very  plausible  speaker,  but  too  copious,  and  could  not  easily  make  an  end  of  bis 
discourse.  He  liad  been  always  among  the  high  cavaliers,  and  missing  preferment  he  had 
opposed  the  court  much,  and  was  one  of  lord  Clarendon's  bitterest  enemies.  Ho  gave  him- 
self great  liberties  in  discourse,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  regard  to  truth,  or  m much  as 
to  the  appearances  of  it : and  was  an  implacable  enemy ; but  he  had  a peculiar  wav  to 
make  his  friends  depend  on  him,  and  to  believe  he  was  true  to  them.  He  was  a positive 
and  undertaking  man  : so  he  gave  the  king  great  ease,  by  assuring  him  all  things  would  go 
according  to  his  mind  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  And  when  his  hopes  failed  him, 
he  had  always  some  excuse  ready  to  put  the  miscarriage  upon.  And  by  this  means  he  got 
into  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  with  the  king,  and  maiotuned  it  tlic  longest  of  all  that 
ever  served  him  *. 

The  king  now  went  into  new  measures.  He  called  for  the  declaration,  and  ordered  the 
seal  put  to  it  to  be  broken.  So  the  act  for  the  taking  the  sacrament,  and  the  test  against 
transiibstantiation  went  on  ; and  together  with  it  an  act  of  grace  passed,  which  was  desired 
chiefly  to  cover  the  ministry,  who  were  all  very  obnoxious  by  their  late  actings.  The  court 
desir(‘d  at  least  1,200,000/. ; for  that  sum  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
great  body  of  those  who  opposed  the  court  had  resolved  to  give  only  000,000/.,  which  was 
enough  to  procure  a peace,  but  not  to  continue  the  war.  Garroway  and  Lee  had  led  the 
opposition  to  the  court  all  this  session  in  the  house  of  commons ; so  they  were  thought  the 
properest  to  name  the  sum.  Above  eighty  of  the  chief  of  the  party  had  met  over  night,  and 
had  agreed  to  name  600,000/. ; but  Garroway  named  1,200,000/.,  and  was  seconded  in  it  by 
1^0.  So  this  surprise  gained  that  great  sum,  which  enabled  the  court  to  carry  on  the  war. 
When  their  party  rc'proached  these  persons  for  it,  they  said  they  had  tried  some  of  the  court 
as  to  the  sum  intended  to  be  named,  who  had  assured  them  the  whole  agreement  would  l>e 
broken,  if  they  offered  so  small  a sum  ; and  tins  made  them  venture  on  the  double  of  it.  They 
had  good  rewards  from  the  court ; and  yet  they  continued  still  voting  on  the  other  side. 
They  said,  they  had  got  good  pennyworths  for  their  money : a sure  law  against  popery, 
which  had  clauses  in  it  never  used  before ; for  all  that  continued  in  office  after  the  time 
lapsed,  they  not  taking  the  sacrament,  and  not  renouncing  transubstantiation  (which  came 
to  be  called  Ms  tetty  and  the  act  from  it  the  teet  act)y  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  ; all  the  acts  they  did,  in  it  were  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  besides  a fine  of  .500/.  to 
the  discoverer.  Yet  upon  that  lord  Cavendish,  now  duke  of  Devonshire,  said,  that  whea 
much  inon(>y  was  given  to  buy  a law  against  popery,  the  force  of  the  money  would  be 
stronger  in  order  to  the  bringing  it  in  than  the  law  could  bo  for  keeping  it  out.  1 
never  knew  a thing  of  this  nature  carried  so  suddenly,  and  so  artificially,  in  the  liouse 
of  commons,  as  this  was;  to  the  great -amazement  of  the  Dutcli,  who  relied  on  the 


* He  ia  more  generally  known,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
future  page*  u the  earl  of  Dajihr,  utarquia  Cariiianhen, 
and  duke  of  l>eeda.  Tlie  earl  of  Dartmouth  funned  an 
eatimate  of  thU  aiareamiin'a  Uienta  more  favourable  than 
Bui  nct’a,  uying  of  him,  that  he  nevvr  knew  any  one  that 
expiaaaed  himaeif  to  clearly,  or  that  seemed  to  c.arry  his 
point  to  luucb  by  iho  force  of  a tuperior  uoderatandiug. 


In  conversation,  he  had  the  art  to  extract  the  opiniont 
of  uthera  without  diacoverirtg  hit  own  ; and  he  waa  thua 
enableii,  much  to  hit  advantage,  to  undertake  that  aitch 
perwiie  ahould  aupport  meaaurea,  bccauae  bo  had  ante- 
cedently poMctacd  hiaitelfof  their  jndgtnoota  retpuctiug 
ibetu.-.- Oxford  ed.  of  (hit  work. 
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parliament,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  a peace  with  England  would  Ih*  procured  by  their 
ioterpoeition. 

Thus  this  memorable  session  ended.  It  was  indeed  much  the  iK.st  session  of  that  long 
parliament.  The  church  party  showed  a noble  zeal  for  their  religion  ; and  the  dissenters  gut 
great  reputation  by  their  silent  deportment.  After  the  session  was  orer,  the  duke  carried 
all  bis  commissions  to  the  king,  and  wept  as  he  delivered  them  up  ; but  the  king  showed  no 
concern  at  all.  Yet  he  put  the  admiralty  in  a commission  composed  wholly  of  the  duke's 
creatua*s  : so  that  the  power  of  the  navy  was  still  in  his  hands.  Lord  Clifford  left  the  trea- 
sury, and  was  succeeded  by  Osborn,  who  was  soon  after  mode  earl  of  Danby.  The  earl  of 
SIiaRcsbuiy  had  lost  the  king's  favour  quite.  But  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  lay  him  aside, 
till  it  should  appear  what  service  he  could  do  them  in  another  session  of  parliament.  L/>rd 
Arlington  had  lost  the  duke  more  than  any  oilier.  He  looked  on  him  as  a pitiful  coward, 
who  would  forsake  and  betray  anything,  rather  than  run  any  danger  himself.  Prince  Rupert 
W.1S  sent  to  command  the  fieet.  But  the  captains  were  the  duke's  creatun.'s  ; so  they  crossed 
him  all  they  could,  and  complained  of  everything  he  did.  In  a word,  they  s;iid  he  had 
neither  sensu  nor  conduct  left.  Little  could  Ik*  ex|X'ct4‘d  from  a Heet  so  commanded,  and  so 
divided,  lie  had  two  or  three  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  that  were  well  fought  on  both 
sides,  but  were  of  no  great  consequence,  and  were  drawn  battle's.  None  of  the  I'rencli  sbijis 
engaged^  except  one,  who  charged  their  admiral  for  his  ill-conduct ; but,  instead  of  rewanl, 
be  was  clapped  in  the  Bastile,  upon  his  ri'tum  to  France*.  This  opened  the  eyes  and 
mouths  of  the  whole  nation.  All  men  cried  out  and  said,  w'c  were  engaged  in  a war  by  the 
French,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  to  sec  the  Dutch  and  us  (h*stroy  one  another, 
while  they  knew  our  seas  and  ports,  and  learned  all  our  methods,  but  took  care  to  presi^rvo 
themselves.  Count  Schomberg  told  me  he  jiressed  the  French  ambassador  to  have  the  matter 
examined.  Otherwise,  if  satisfaction  was  not  given  to  the  nation,  ho  was  sure  the  next  par- 
liament would  break  the  alliance.  But  by  the  ambassador’s  coldness,  he  saw  the  French 
admiral  had  acted  according  to  his  instnictions.  So  SchomlH'rg  made  haste  to  get  out  of 
England,  to  prevent  an  address  to  send  him  away ; and  he  was  by  that  time  as  weary  of  the 
court,  as  the  court  was  of  him. 

The  duke  was  now  looking  for  another  wife.  He  ma<lc  addresses  to  the  lady  Bellosis,  the 
widow  of  the  lord  Bcllasis’  son.  She  was  a zealous  prntestant,  though  she  was  married  into 
a popish  family.  She  was  a woman  of  much  life  and  great  vivacity,  but  of  a very  small 
proportion  of  beauty;  as  the  Duke  was  often  observed  to  he  led,  by  his  amours,  to  objects 
that  had  no  extraordinary  charms.  Lady  Bellosis  gained  so  much  on  the  duke,  that  he  gave 
her  a promise  under  his  hand  to  marry  her.  And  he  sent  Coleman  to  her  to  draw*  her  over  to 
popery ; but  in  that  she  could  not  be  moved.  When  some  of  her  friends  reproached  her  for 
admitting  the  duke  so  freely  to  see  her,  she  could  not  bear  it,  hut  said  that  she  could  show 
that  bis  addresses  to  her  were  honourable.  When  this  came  to  the  lord  Bellosis'  cars,  who 
was  her  father-in-law,  and  was  a zealous  papist,  and  knew  how  intractable  the  lady  was  in 
those  matters,  he  gave  the  whole  design  of  bringing  in  their  religion  for  gone,  if  that  was 
oot  quickly  broktm  ; so  he,  pretending  a zeal  for  the  king,  and  the  duke's  honour,  went  and 
told  the  king  all  he  had  heard.  The  king  sent  for  the  duke,  and  told  him,  it  was  too  much 
that  he  had  played  the  fool  once : that  was  not  to  be  done  a second  time,  and  at  snch  an 
Age.  The  lady'  was  also  so  threatened,  that  she  gave  .up  the  promise,  but  kept  an  atti'stcd 
^py  of  it,  as  she  herself  told  mef.  There  was  an  archduchess  of  Innspnick,  to  whom  mar- 
riage was  solemnly  proposed  ; but,  the  empress  happening  to  die  at  that  time,  the  emperor 
him.^elf  tnarried  her.  After  that  a match  was  proputM*d  to  the  duke  of  Modena’s  daughter, 
which  took  effect  But  because  those  at  Rome  were  not  willing  to  consent  to  it,  unless  she 
night  have  a public  chapel,  wliich  the  court  would  not  hearken  to,  another  marriage  was 
proposed  for  a daughter  of  the  duke  of  Crequi's.  I saw  a long  letter  of  the  duke’s  w’ritten 
to  sir  William  Lockhart,  upon  this  subject,  with  great  anxiety,  lie  apprehended  if  he  was 


* Tbi«  wu  the  Prettrh  rear-admiral  Martel.  He  not 
tdiif  ia  tbr  oreret  of  hii  court,  raujfht  In  cameit  in  the 
*T!ioa  of  .he  Illh  of  Augntt;  and  hi»  narratire  of  the 
tilUe  vu  luppmscd.— Campbell'a  Admirals. 


f T>can  Swift  tnentioni,  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs 
Pingluj,  that  ladj  Bcllasit  died  in  the  reiga  of  qnren 
Anne,  and  tliat  one  of  her  exeeiitori,  lord  Berklev  of 
Slraltun,  benefited  10,000/.  b;'  her  death. 
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not  iiiarrifsl  before  the  sesttion  of  parliament,  tliat  they  would  fall  on  that  matter,  and  limit 
him  90,  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  marry  to  his  content ; he  wsw  vexed  at  the  stifliiiKH 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  who  w'ere  demanding  terms  that  could  nut  I>e  granted  ; he  had  suit  a 
positive  order  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  negotiating  the  business  at  Mn<lenn,  t4i 
come  away  by  such  a day,  if  all  was  not  consented  to.  In  the  meanwhile  ho  hoped  the 
king  of  France  would  not  put  that  inortiBcution  on  him,  as  to  expose  him  to  the  TioU  nce  of 
the  parliament  (I  use  his  own  words)  ; but  that  he  would  give  order  for  dispatching  that 
matter  with  all  possible  haste.  Hut  while  he  was  thus  perplexed  the  court  of  Rome  yielded, 
and  so  the  duke  married  tiiat  lady  by  proxy  ; and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  brought  her  over 
through  France*. 

Tlie  Swi’di'S  offered  at  this  time  a mwliation  in  ord»’r  to  a ]>eace,  and  Cologne  was  pro* 
postsl  to  be  the  place  of  treaty.  Tlie  king  ordered  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  sir  I^)lin  Jen- 
kins t,  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson  | thither,  to  be  his  plenipotentiaries.  Lord  Snndcrland 
was  a man  of  a clear  and  ready  apprehension,  and  a quick  decision  in  liusin<>ss.  He  had  too 
much  heat  both  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  was  apt  to  apeak  very  fri'ely  both  of  per.Hons 
and  things.  His  own  notions  were  always  good ; but  he  was  a man  of  great  ex]H‘nse. 
And,  in  order  to  the  supporting  himsi'If,  he  went  into  the  prevailing  couns<‘1s  at  court ; and 
he  changed  sides  ofU*n,  with  little  regard  either  to  religion  or  the  inti'rest  of  his  country. 
He  raised  many  enemies  to  himself  by  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  those  who  differed 
from  him.  He  had  indeed  a superior  genius  to  all  tlie  men  of  business  that  I have  yet 
knowm.  And  he  had  the  dexterity  of  insinuating  himself  so  entirely  into  tlic  greatest  degree 


• Thit  prince*#  w»*  Mary  Bc^lr.x  Eleanor  D'l-jite, 
daiiftluer  uf  the  iluke  of  M(xl(  aa.  Lntii#  Ui"  F<nirl«*r(i(h 
adopted  her,  and.  it  i>  uiid,  ]|;aTC  lici  a 'v>rttoii  suitable  to 
her  ratik  uhen  #hc  tnarried  the  duke  of  Y>-rk.  But  ihit 
denied  by  •rrretary  Coventry,  uho  #aid  »he  had 
400,000  crou-ti#  from  her  (ashci.— Giay*#  iK-hutca,  ii. 
100.  She  dini  at  8l.  Germain#,  in  April,  I7UI.  She 
M-ill  bo  frci^uently  noticed  a«  the  queen  of  Jamca  the 
Sei'ond. 

t Sir  I.eolin  Jfiiktn*  ii  »akl  to  have  been  the  ton  of  n 
Glamor^ii»hirc  tailor ; at  all  event#,  hU  father  was  in 
himibie  eirrumatance#,  and  the  son  wnu  indebted  for  his 
education  to  a distant  rehtllve,  the  intrepid  Judy's  Havid 
Jenkins,  who  (uid  the  parliament,  in  1640,  they  were  **a 
den  of  thieves,'*  and  if  they  executed  him  fur  hi;|;h-treasun 
b-  would  mount  the  sralTold  with  the  blblc  under  one 
arm  and  Mnpna  Charta  under  the  other.  Driven  from 
Oxfoid  by  the  ctvdl  dislmbanec#  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charie*,  he  actcil  as  tutor  to  tho  suns  of  sir  John 
Aubrey  and  others,  travelled  on  the  continent  with  his 
pupiU,  and  thus  profitably  employed  his  lime  until  the 
R^'storaiion.  lie  llirn  was  cboseii  a fellow  of  hit  coU 
lege,  Jeiii#,  at  Oxfunl,  and  soon  after  became  its  prinri. 
|«l.  lie  had  ma*lc  the  civil  law  hi#  particular  »tody,  and 
con«rqurnt!y  wa*  capable  of  filling  the  office#  of  judge  of 
tlie  aiiminlty  nnd  prerocauve  court#,  to  wlikh  he  wa#  pie- 
ferred  before  the. 'ear  1668.  In  the  year  following,  he 
was  sent  by  Cliarlc#  the  Second  to  the  Ptemh  court,  to 
claim  the  jewel#  of  the  qiiceti-nioilicr  of  England,  then 
lately  deceased  there.  Upon  his  return  he  was  knighted. 
Upon  his  appoiiilmenl  to  l»e  n pU  uipoleiuiary.  a*  men* 
tioued  in  the  text,  he  resigned  the  principality  of  his  col. 
lege.  His  other  #latc  employments  will  l»c  mentioned  in 
fiiture  pages.  Upon  bis  final  retirement  from  secular  cm- 
ploiniriits,  in  1084,  he  retired  to  Hammeisntitb. and  died 
lilt  re  the  )car  fidlowiiig.  agi*d  si.xty.two. — (Wood'i  Fasti, 
182  fid.  I.ife  prefixed  to  his  I.ettei#  and  Slate  Psjk-ii). 
From  the  statement#  of  rir  W.  Tt-mple  it  would  appear 
that  lie  very  much  mi*irustcd  hi#  own  judgment,  #o  that 
be  was  not  very  well  qualified  for  an  aud>as#ador ; and  as 
he  uacc  affiniml,  in  his  place  a#  a senator,  that  ■*  the  king 
might  raise  money  without  an  act  of  I'arliatncnt,**  it  is  still 
more  (-eruin  that  he  did  not  understaiHl  'be  cature  of  >ur 


government,  or  else  he  sold  his  conscience  to  inrrmsr  hi# 
influence  with  a de*|Kiiic-niindcd  king.  Aubrey  (MS.  ia 
the  Ashimdcan  Museum)  rvlaie#,  that  sir  iJunel  prescrvdl 
e leather  breechc#  he  wore  at  Oxford,  as  a nieniorial  of 
his  good  rorliine.  This  shows  lie  had  dignity  of  mind. 

^ Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  the  son  of  a vicar  of  Bride- 
kirk,  in  C'uniberland.  lie  was  burn  about  the  sear  l620. 
A piifdl  of  the  philosopher  I.ocke,  and  initiated  in  politics 
os  secretary  under  sir  hMward  Nicholas  and  the  earl  of 
Arlington,  it  is  not  stirprisiiig  that  Ins  great  natuml  talents 
reiidcivd  him  one  of  the  most  able  siatcsnien  of  his  period. 
It  was  hit  abilities  alone  that  brought  him  into  notice, 
■nd  caused  him  more  than  once  to  be  riccled  a represen- 
tative at  the  same  time  for  Rochester  and  Tlwiford.  His 
first  ap{N*arancc  in  (tarliaiiieut  #eems  to  have  Uen  during 
that  which  began  in  1661.  He  was  made  clerk  of  the 
cmincil  ami  knighto)  in  1671.  Some  of  hi#  other  political 
employineni*  will  he  noticed  in  future  pnges.  In  1674,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  tccreUrics  of  stkte,  giving  the  earl 
of  Arlington,  hi#  pre«lecc*#or,  6000/.  for  the  appoiuimi  ut 
(Temple’s  Memoirs) ; and  in  that  ca|ariiy.  four  yeaia 
afterwards,  he  so  murh  incurretl  the  resciiimeut  of  the 
house  of  commons,  that  it  rorauiittcd  him  to  the  Tower. 
('hai'Ies,  the  same  day,  sent  to  the  mcoibcrs  of  the  bouse, 
ami  tuld  liietn,  “Though  joti  have  committed  my  Krvant 
without  acquainting  me,  yet  I intend  to  deal  uiurc  freely 
with  you,  and  acquaint  you  with  my  intemion  to  rtdea»e 
him whirli  he  did  before  they  could  draw  up  an  op- 
posing address.  .Sir  Joseph  devoted  his  leisure  to  litera- 
ture and  arienre.  He  was  pmidentof  iho  Rovai  Sucietv, 
and  at  hit  death,  as  be  hoii  in  hit  life,  he  studied  to  pro. 
mote  the  improvcinent  of  kuowh-dge.  He  bequewtheU  a 
vnliiabJe  collection  of  maimscripis  and  6tKX^/.  to  Queen'a 
Cullegr,  Oxford,  where  he  had  gratiuated ; founded  a 
niathematbal  school  at  Roclu-»lrr;  and  left  other  muni- 
ficent Irgarirs.  He  married  the  sister  and  heiri^t  of  the 
diiko  of  Richmond,  which  lady  had  a daughter  by  a former 
mmringe  with  a son  of  the  marquis  of  Thomond.  This 
daughter  eloped  with  the  son  of  Hemy.  (he  wcood  earl  of 
Clarendon. ~Jk'C  Clarendon  Correspondence,  ii.  18ri. /tc.  ; 
Wood’s  Fasti  Oxrm.  ii.  197.  fol. ; Noble’s  Cuniinual.oa 
ofGtminger*,  Geo.  Bic^pwpli.  Diet.,  &c. 
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of  fonfidcnoo  with  three  succeeding  priiic«*9,  who  set  up  on  very  different  interests,  that  ho 
came  by  tliis  to  lose  himself  so  much,  that  even  thewe  who  esteemed  his  parts  depended  little 
on  his  fimmoHs*'. 

The  treaty  of  Cologne  was  of  a short  eontimianee  ; for  the  emperor,  looking  on  Fursten- 
berg,  the  dean  of  Cologne,  and  bishop  of  Strasburgh,  afterwards  advanced  to  be  cardinal,  who 
was  the  elector’s  plenipotentiary  at  that  treaty,  as  a subject  of  the  empire,  who  had  be- 
trayed it,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  on.  The  French  looked  on  this  as  such  a violation  of 
tlie  passports,  that  they  set  it  up  for  a preliminary,  before  they  would  enter  upon  a treaty, 
to  have  him  set  at  liberty. 

Maestricht  was  taken  this  summer ; in  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  distinguished  him- 
self so  eminently,  that  he  was  much  considered  upon  it.  llio  king  of  France  was  there. 
AfUT  the  taking  of  Maestricht  he  went  to  Nan<y  in  I^irraiiie,  and  left  the  prince  of  Conde 
with  the  army  in  Flanders,  Tun*nne  having  the  command  of  that  on  the  upp<T  ithinc  against 
the  Germans ; for  the  emperor  and  the  whole  empire  were  now  engaged. 

But  I return  now  to  the  intrigues  of  our  court.  I came  up  this  summer,  in  order  to  the 
pablisliing  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.”  I ha<l  left  Scotland  under  an  uni- 
versal disconU'nt.  The  whole  administration  there  was  hoth  violent  and  corrupt,  and  seemed 
to  be  formed  on  a French  model.  The  parliament  had  in  the  year  16<)3,  in  order  to  the 
bringing  our  trade  to  a balance  with  England,  given  the  king  in  trust  a power  to  lay  impo- 
sitions on  foreign  coinimxlitics.  So  upon  tlmt  a grc‘ut  duty  was  lately  laid  upon  French 
salt,  in  order  to  the  better  vending  the  salt  made  at  home  : upon  which  it  was  shjM  very 
dear.  AikI  that  raised  gr<‘at  complaints ; for,  as  the  s;ilt  was  excessively  dear,  so  it  did  not 
wrve  all  |>urpt>ses.  All  people  looked  on  this  as  the  beginning  of  a gaht'l.  An  impositimi 
was  also  laid  on  tobacco ; and  all  brandy  was  prohibited  to  be  iin{K)rU'd,  but  not  to  bo 
retiiled ; so  those  who  had  the  grant  of  the  seizures  sold  them,  and  rais<^*d  the  price  very 
much.  These  occasioned  inonopoli(^  : ami  the  ]>rice  of  those  things  that  wore  of  gri*ut  con- 
sumption anaong  tlie  commons  was  much  raised  ; so  that  a tnist  lodged  with  the  crown  was 
uow  ahiu»r‘d  in  the  highest  degn‘e.  As  these  things  ]>rovoked  the  body  of  the  peo]»le,  so 
duke  Lamlerdale’s  insolence,  and  his  engrossing  everything  to  himself  and  to  a few  of  his 
friends,  and  his  wife  and  his  brother  setting  all  tilings  to  sale,  raised  a very  high  discoiiU’iit 
all  over  the  nation.  The  affairs  of  the  cliurch  were  altogether  neglected ; so  that  in  all 
respects  we  were  quite  out  of  joint. 

I went  up  with  a full  rrsoliition  to  do  iny  country  all  the  fi<Tvice  I could,  and  to  deal  very 
plainly  with  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  resolving,  if  I could  do  no  good,  to  retire  from  all 
affairs,  and  to  nic<hlle  no  more  in  public  busim-ss.  I lost  indeed  my  In'st  friend  at  court. 
Sir  Itobert  Murray  died  suddenly  at  that  time.  Ho  was  the  wisest  and  worthiest  man  of 
the  age,  and  was  as  another  father  to  me.  I was  sensible  how  much  I lost  in  so  critical  a 
cunjuncturo,  being  bereft  of  the  truest  and  faithfullest  friend  I had  ever  known : and  so  I 
saw,  I was  in  danger  of  committing  great  errors,  for  want  of  so  kind  a monitor. 


• Robert  Spenrer  hrid  for  fatlirr  Henry,  fir«t  e«rl  of 
Sdiuia-lsiH],  who  ilird  :o  the  king’*  rau>e  «t  Newbury 
tfiit,  am)  {lit  mother  w;it  the  cclebratctl  Dorothy  Sidney, 
eidf*t  daughter  of  the  earl  ofl.eicc«trr,  to  gcuetally  kuown 

*•  *‘S■fchari6il^**  in  the  poems  of  Waller.  Me  inhrrite«) 
tie  tthuta  and  beauty  of  hil  parents : but  hi*  father’s 
OHnuney.  even  to  death,  for  *‘iat  he  roii»:dervd  the  right, 
^ Dot  detcrtid  to  the  son.  A eontemporuiy  authority 
lepersenn  him  a*  singularly  unqualified  for,  ami  negligent 
■f.  puUk  biisinm  ; stating  that  he  whs  remarkable  for 
arrer  speaking  in  ptibltc,  nor  wen  in  the  cabinet,  more 
tUo  Msing  he  was  of  that  lord's  o[dnion,  or,  he  wondered 
is*  any  one  could  entertain  siirh  an  npinion.  When  ho 
•is  serretaiy,  which  office  he  filled  a few  year*  stibr. 
q^llv,  Mr-  nridgcinan  always  aUeiided  lo  taku  tho 
ntonies  for  him  ; and  when  prrsident,  the  lord-ehaiirellor 
iiwariwbly  acted  at  the  council  in  hi*  stead.  Ho  never 
seoi  to  the  secretary's  office;  but  the  paren  were  carried 
Is  bs  house,  wher«  he  was  utoally  found  at  cards,  and  he 


signed  them  in  general  without  reailing  them,  or  asking 
what  were  their  contents  - (Flnrl  of  Dartmouth,  in  Usford 
cd.  of  this  work).  The  chief  events  of  hi*  pjditkal  life 
mil  be  noticed  in  following  pigcs,  and  they  suggest  to  ns 
the  cnncliisinn,  that  a minister  who  could  allow  bim^lf  to 
be  the  supporter  of  surh  totally  opposite  measures  and 
principles  a*  tho«c  which  characterised  the  governmenta  of 
i.'harlcs  the  Second,  Jaiiies  the  Second,  and  Willbm  tho 
Thiid,  must  have  been  siifPcienlly  pliant  never  to  let  his 
own  virtue  and  o]iinions  stand  in  ilic  way  of  his  intrrvst. 
Tlie  ClarendoD  correspondence  show*  him  aeiing  tmitor- 
otisW  and  selfishly  in  the  extreme.  It  ap[>cars  he  with- 
held a letter  that  might  have  savnt  Moniiioutb  from  the 
scaffold  ; rliaiitreil  his  profession  of  religion  to  establish 
himself  with  James ; and  continued  to  hold  office  w hilst 
he  eonvsimndcd  with  him  wlio  came  and  dethroned  him. 
When  finally  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  seal  at"  Alihurp, 
and  died  there  generally  despised,  in  1702— Park's  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors. 
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At  my  coming  to  court,  duke  Lauderdale  took  me  into  his  closet,  and  asked  me  the  ^tate 
of  Scotland.  I,  upon  tliat,  gave  him  a very  punctual  and  true  account  of  it.  He  soemed  to 
think  that  I aggravated  matUTs;  and  asked  me,  if  the  king  sliotild  ne<‘d  an  army  from  Scot- 
land tu  tame  those  in  England,  whether  that  might  be  depended  on  ? 1 told  him  certainly 

not : the  commons  in  the  southern  parts  were  all  preebyterians  ; and  the  nobility  tliought 
they  had  biK’n  ill-used,  and  wtTo  generally  discontented,  and  only  waited  for  an  occasion  to 
show  it.  lie  said  he  w’as  of  another  mind:  the  hope  of  the  spoil  of  England  would  fetch 
them  all  in  I answered,  the  king  was  ruined  if  ever  he  trusted  to  that ; and  1 addinl,  that 
with  relation  to  other  more  indifferent  persons,  who  might  be  otherwise  ready  enough  to 
push  their  fortunes,  without  any  anxious  enquiries  into  the  grounds  tliey  went  on  ; yet  even 
these  would  not  tnist  the  king,  since  he  had  so  lately  said  he  would  stick  to  his  declaration, 
and  yet  had  so  soon  aftiT  given  it  up.  Ho  said,  Hinc  Ulce  lacry%nm;  but  the  king  was 
forsaken  in  that  matter,  for  none  stuck  to  him  but  lord  Clifford  and  himself;  and  then  he 
set  himself  into  a fit  of  railing  at  lord  Shafti^bury.  I was  struck  with  this  conversation, 
and  by  it  I clearly  save  into  the  desperate  designs  of  the  court,  which  were  as  foolish  as  they 
were  wicked  ; for  1 knew  that,  u}H»n  tlie  least  disorder  in  England,  they  wore  ready  in  Scot- 
land to  have  broken  out  into  a rebellion : so  far  were  they  from  any  inclination  to  have 
assisted  tlie  king  in  tbe  mastering  of  England.  1 was  much  per])lexed  in  myself  what  I 
ought  to  do,  whether  I ought  not  to  have  tried  to  give  the  king  a truer  view  of  our  affairs; 
but  I rt'solved  to  stay  for  a fit  opportunity.  I tried  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  and  set 
beforo  her  the  injustice  aud  oppression  that  Scotland  was  groaning  under;  but  I saw  she 
got  too  much  by  it  to  be  any  way  concerned  at  it.  They  talked  of  going  down  to  bold  a 
session  of  parliament  in  Scotland : 1 warned  them  of  their  danger  ; but  they  despised  all  I 
could  say.  Only  great  offere  were  made  to  myself  to  make  me  wholly  theirs,  which  made 
no  impression  on  me. 

He  carried  me  to  the  king,  and  proposed  the  licensing  my  “Memoirs”  to  him.  The 
king  bid  me  bring  them  to  him,  and  said  he  would  read  them  himself.  He  did  read  some 
parts  of  them,  particularly  the  account  1 gave  of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  bishops,  that  occa- 
sioned the  beginning  of  the  wars;  and  told  me  that  he  w’as  w’ell  pleased  with  it.  Ho  was 
at  that  time  so  much  offended  wdtli  tlic  English  bisho}>s  for  opposing  the  toleration,  that  he 
seemed  much  sharp<‘ned  against  them.  He  gave  me  back  my  book  to  carry  it  to  secretary 
Coventry,  in  order  to  the  licensing  it.  The  secretary  said,  he  would  read  it  all  himself ; so 
this  obliged  me  to  a longer  stay  than  1 intended.  Sir  Ellis  Leighton  carried  me  to  the 
duke  of  Huckingham,  with  whom  1 passcnl  almost  a whole  night,  and  happened  sc»  far  to 
please  him  that  he,  who  was  apt  to  be  fired  with  a new  acquaintance,  gave  such  a character 
of  mo  to  the  king,  that  ever  after  that  he  took  much  notice  of  me,  and  said  he  would  hear 
me  preach.  He  seemed  w'dl  pleased  with  my  sermon ; and  epoko  of  it  in  a strain  that  drew 
much  envy  on  me. 

He  ordered  me  to  be  sworn  a chaplain,  and  admitted  me  to  a long  private  audience,  that 
lasted  above  an  Imiir,  in  wliich  I took  all  the  freedom  with  him,  that  1 thought  became  niy 
profession.  He  run  me  into  a long  discourse  about  the  authority  of  the  church,  which  he 
thought  we  made  much  of  in  our  disputes  with  the  dissenters,  and  then  took  it  all  away 
when  we  dealt  with  the  papists.  I saw’  plainly  what  ho  aimed  at  in  this,  and  I quickly 
convinced  him  that  there  was  a great  difference  between  an  authority  of  government  in 
things  indifferent,  and  a pretence  to  infallibility,  llo  complained  heavily  of  the  bishops  fur 
neglecting  tlic  true  concerns  of  the  church,  and  following  courts  so  much,  and  so 

engaged  in  parties.  I went  through  some  other  things  with  relation  to  his  course  of  life, 
and  entered  into  many  particulars  W’ith  niucli  freedom.  He  bore  it  all  very  well,  and 
thanked  me  for  it;  some  things  he  freely  condemned,  such  as  living  with  another  man's 
wife  ; other  things  he  excused,  and  thought  “ God  would  not  damn  a man  for  a little  irregu- 
lar pleasure.'*  lie  seemed  to  take  all  I had  said  very  kindly  ; and  during  niy  stay  at 
court  he  used  me  in  so  particular  a manner,  that  I was  considered  os  a man  growing  into  a 
high  degree  of  favour. 

At  the  same  time  lord  Ancram,  a Scotch  carl,  but  of  a small  fortune,  and  of  no  principles, 
cither  as  to  religion  or  virtue,  whose  wrife  w’as  a papist,  and  himself  a member  uf  the  bou>e 
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nf  commons,  told  the  duk«  that  I had  a great  interest  in  Scotland,  and  might  do  him  service 
ia  that  kingdom.  He  depended  on  duke  I^auderdale,  but  hattnl  him,  because  he  did  nothing 
for  him.  Wc  were  acquainted  there ; and  he  having  studied  the  most  divinity  of  any  man 
of  quality  1 ever  knew,  wo  found  many  subjects  of  discourse.  He  saw  I did  not  flatter 
duke  I^anderdale,  and  he  fancied  he  might  make  a tool  of  me.  So  he  seemed  to  wonder 
that  I had  not  been  carried  to  wait  on  tlu*  duke  (of  York),  and  brr)ught  me  a message  from 
him,  that  ho  would  be  glad  to  see  me ; and  upon  that  he  carried  me  to  him.  The  duke 
received  roe  very  graciously.  I>ord  Ancram  had  a mind  to  engage  me  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland ; but  I avoided  that,  and  very  bluntly  entered  into  much 
discourse  with  him  about  matters  of  religion.  He  said  some  of  the  common  things,  of  the 
necessity  of  having  but  one  chnrch,  otherwise  we  saw  what  swarms  of  sects  did  rise  np  on 
uur  revolt  from  Rome,  and  these  had  raised  many  rebidlions  and  the  shedding  much  blood  ; 
and  be  named  both  his  father's  death,  and  his  great-grandmother's,  Mary,  qiinm  of  Scots.  He 
also  turned  to  some  passages  in  Ileylin's  Histor}*  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  lying  by 
him ; and  the  passages  were  marked,  to  show  upon  what  motives  and  principles  men  were 
led  into  the  changes  that  were  then  made.  I enlarged  upon  all  these  particulars,  and 
showed  him  the  progress  that  ignorance  and  superstition  had  made  in  many  dark  ages,  and 
how  much  bloodshed  was  occasioned  by  the  papal  pretensions  ; for  all  which  the  opinion  of 
infallibility  was  a source  never  to  be  exhausted.  And  I spoke  long  to  such  things  as  were 
best  suited  to  his  temper  and  his  capacity.  I saw  lord  Ancram  hel]>ed  him  all  he  could,  by 
which  I perceived  how  he  made  his  court ; fur  which,  when  I n^prooched  him  afterwards, 
be  said  it  was  ill-breeding  in  me  to  press  so  hard  on  a prince.  The  duke,  upon  this  conver- 
sation, expressed  such  a liking  to  me,  that  he  ordered  me  to  come  oft  to  him  ; and  afterwards 
be  allowed  me  to  come  to  him  in  a private  way,  as  oft  as  I pleased.  He  desired  to  know 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  I told  him  how  little  that  kingdom  could  be  depended  on. 
I turned  the  discourse  often  to  matters  of  religion.  He  broke  it  very  gently;  for  he  was 
Dot  at  all  rough  in  private  conversation.  He  wished  1 would  lot  those  matters  alone;  i 
might  be  too  hard  for  him  and  silence  him,  but  I could  never  convince  him.  I told  him  it 
was  a thing  lie  could  nevTr  answer  to  God,  nor  the  world,  that,  hedng  born  and  baptised  in 
our  cborch,  and  having  his  father's  Inst  orders  to  continue  stedfast  in  it,  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  seduced,  and  as  it  were  stolen  out  of  it,  hearing  only  one  side,  without  offering 
h\9  scruples  to  our  divines,  or  hearing  what  they  had  to  say  in  answer  to  them  ; and  that 
be  was  now  so  fixed  in  his  popc'ry,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  examine  the  matter.  He 
•aid  to  me,  he  had  often  picqueered  out  (that  was  his  word)  on  Sheldon,  and  some  other 
bishops;  by  whose  answers  he  could  not  but  conclndc,  that  they  were  much  nearer  the 
church  of  Rome  than  some  of  us  young  men  were. 

Stillingtiect  had  a little  before  this  time  published  a book  of  the  idolatry  and  fanaticism 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  tliat  the  duke  said,  he  asked  Sheldon  if  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  that  Roman  rathoHcs  wore  idolaters : who  answered  him,  it 
was  not ; but  that  young  men  of  parts  would  Iw  popular,  and  such  a charge  wras  the  way 
to  it.  He  at  that  time  shewed  me  the  duchess's  paper,  that  has  been  since  printed  ; it  was 
til  written  with  her  own  hand.  He  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice  over,  but  would  not 
lofft  r me  to  copy  it.  And  upon  the  mention  made  in  it  of  her  having  spoken  to  the  bishops 
cnnccraing  some  of  her  scruples,  and  that  she  had  such  answers  from  them  as  confirmed  and 
brightened  them,  I went  from  him  to  Morley,  as  was  said  formerly,  and  had  from  him  the 
tnswer  there  set  down.  I asked  the  duke’s  leave  to  bring  doctor  Stillingfli*ci  to  him.  He 
wiB  averse  to  it ; and  said,  it  would  make  much  noise,  and  could  do  no  good.  I told  him, 
even  the  noise  would  have  a good  effect ; it  would  shew  ho  was  not  so  obstinate,  but  that  he 
Was  willing  to  hear  our  divines.  I presw<l  it  much,  for  it  became  necessary  to  me,  on  my 
own  account,  to  clear  myself  from  the  suspicion  of  popery,  which  this  extraordinary  favour 
bad  drawn  up«)n  me.  I at  last  prevailed  with  the  duke  to  consent  to  it : and  he  assigned 
an  hour  of  audience.  StilHngflect  went  very  readily,  though  he  ha<l  no  hopes  of  success. 

were  about  two  hours  with  him,  aud  went  over  moat  of  the  points  of  controversy. 
•^Ilingflcst  thought,  the  point  that  would  go  the  easiest,  and  l)e  the  best  understood  by  him, 
WM  the  papal  pretensions  to  a power  over  princes,  in  de}K>sing  them,  and  giving  their  doini- 
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nions  to  others : and  upon  that  he  shewed  hiin»  that  popery  waa  calculated  to  make  the 
j>oj>e  the  goverei;jn  of  all  ChrisU'ndom.  The  duke  sliifted  the  discourse  from  tme  point  to 
anoilier ; and  did  not  seem  to  believe  the  matters  of  fact  and  history  allep^ed  by  us.  So  wo 
desircnl  he  would  call  for  some  priests,  and  hear  us  discourse  of  those  matters  with  them  in 
his  prc8('nce.  He  di'clined  this  ; and  said,  it  would  make  a noise,  lie  assured  us,  he  desired 
nothing  but  to  follow  his  own  conscience,  which  ho  imposed  on  nobody  else,  and  that  he 
would  never  attempt  to  alter  the  established  religion.  He  loveil  to  repeat  this  ofbm ; but 
when  I was  alone  with  him,  I warned  him  of  the  great  difficulties  his  religion  was  likely  to 
cast  him  into.  This  was  no  good  argument  to  make  him  cliange ; but  it  was  certainly  a 
very  good  argument  to  make  him  consider  the  matter  so  well,  that  he  might  bo  sure  lie  was 
ill  the  right.  He  ohji'cted  to  me  the  dm-trine  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  point  of  sub- 
mission, and  of  pa-ssivc  obedience.  I told  him,  there  was  no  trusting  to  a disputable  opinion  : 
there  w«*re  also  distinctions  and  ri'serves,  even  in  those  who  had  asserted  these  points  the 
most;  and  it  was  very  certain,  that  when  men  saw  a visible  danger  of  being  first  undone, 
and  then  hunit,  they  would  be  inclinc<l  to  the  shortest  way  of  arguing,  and  to  save  them- 
selves the  K^st  way  they  could  ; interest  and  Bolf-prescr>ation  were  powerful  motives.  He 
did  very  often  assure  me,  he  was  against  all  violent  inetliwls,  and  all  persecution  for  con- 
ficience  sake,  and  was  better  furnished  to  s^x^ak  wc;!!  on  that  head,  than  on  any  other.  I 
told  him,  all  he  could  say  that  way  w'oiild  do  him  little  service ; for  the  words  of  princes 
were  looked  on  as  arts  to  lay  men  asleep : and  they  had  generally  regarded  them  so  little 
themselves,  that  they  ought  not  to  expi'ct  that  others  sliould  have  great  regard  to  them.  I 
added,  he  was  now  of  a religion  in  wliich  others  had  the  keeping  of  his  conscience,  who 
would  now  hide  from  him  this  point  of  their  religion,  since  it  was  not  safe  to  own  it,  till 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  put  it  in  practice : and  whenever  that  time  should  come,  I was 
sure  that  the  principles  of  their  church  must  carry  him  to  all  the  extremities  of  extirpation 
1 carried  a volume  of  judge  Crook's  to  him,  in  which  it  is  n'ported,  that  king  James  had  ouce  in 
council  complained  of  a slander  cast  on  him,  as  if  he  was  inclined  to  change  his  religion  ; and 
liad  solemnly  vindicaU*d  himself  from  the  imputation  ; and  prayed,  that  if  any  should  ever 
spring  out  of  his  loins  that  should  maintain  any  other  religion  than  that  which  he  truly  main- 
tained and  professed,  that  God  would  take  him  out  of  the  world.  He  read  it ; but  it  made  no 
impression  : and  when  I urged  him  with  some  things  in  his  father's  book,  he  gave  me  the 
account  of  it  that  was  foniierly  incntionwl.  He  entered  into  great  freedom  with  me  about  all 
his  affairs ; and  he  shewed  me  the  journals  he  took  of  busin(^  every  day  with  his  own  hand  ; a 
method,  he  said,  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  set  him  on.  The  duchess  had  begun  to  write  his 
life.  11c  shewed  me  a part  of  it  in  a thin  volume  in  folio.  1 read  some  of  it,  and  found  it 
written  with  a gn*at  di*al  of  sjurit  *.  He  told  me,  he  intended  to  trust  me  with  his  journals, 
that  I might  draw  a history  out  of  them  : and  thus,  in  a few  weeks'  time,  1 had  got  far  into  his 
confidence.  He  did  also  allow  me  to  speak  to  him  of  the  irregularities  of  his  life,  some  of 
W’hich  he  very  freely  confi'ssed  : and  when  I urged  him,  how  such  a course  of  life  did  agree 
with  the  zeal  he  shewed  in  his  religion,  he  answered,  “ must  a man  be  of  no  n*Ugion  uiilt'ss  lie 
is  a saint  ?**  Y'^et  he  Ixire  iny  freedom  very  gently, and  seemt'd  to  like  me  the  better  for  it.  My 
favour  with  him  grew  to  l>e  the  observation  of  the  whole  court.  Lord  Ancram  said,  “ I might 
be  Viiat  I plcast‘d,  if  1 would  be  a little  softer  in  the  ]»oints  of  religion."  Sir  Ellis  Leigliton 
brought  me  a message  from  F.  Sheldon,  and  some  of  his  ]iricsts,  assuring  me,  they  heard  so 
well  of  me,  that  they  oft'ered  me  their  service.  He  pressed  me  to  imjirovc  my  present 
advantages  to  the  making  my  fortune : the  sec  of  Durham  w’as  then  vacant ; and  he  was 
confident  it  would  be  no  liard  matter  for  me  to  compass  it.  But  I had  none  of  those  views, 
and  so  was  not  moved  by  tliein.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  asked  me,  what  I meant  in 
Ix'ing  so  much  about  the  duke?  If  I fancied  1 could  change  him  in  point  of  religion,  I 
knew  him  and  the  world  very  little : if  1 had  a mind  to  raise  myself,  a sure  method  fur  that 


* 'Dme  fKiprrt,  bevood  it  doubt,  tfTorded  niAterialt  to 
llir  r^re  d'Orit^ui,  in  bit  work  relating  to  Jamn  the 
Srrnnd.  Mati)'  of  the  Sluart  and  the  dr»patches 

of  liarillon,  ptraerved  in  the  l>cp(‘n  dc«  Affaire*  KirAng^rcs 
at  I’arii,  coiiuin  Djiich  luforoialioD  rthitiTf  to  our  natiotial 


affair*  at  this  perio*).  In  the  introdurtion  to  Fox’i 
torr  of  Jamr*  the  Si'cond,"  and  in  the  “ Mi-nioire  of  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh.'*  there  are  tome  eerv  iatcrvaling  partiru- 
Ura  of  the  dttpersion.  and  iiippoMd  de*truction  of  the  chief 
of  the  Sluart  pajirr*. 
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wn-s  to  talk  to  him  of  the  reformation,  an  a tiling  done  in  heat  and  and  that  in  a 

calmer  time  it  might  be  fit  to  review  it  all.  He  said,  I needed  go  no  fartlicr ; for  such  an 
intimation  would  ct'riainly  raise  me : and  when  1 was  |K>sitive  not  to  enter  into  such  a com- 
pliance,  he  Udd  me,  he  knew  courts  l>etter  than  1 did : princes  tl)ought  their  favours  wen^  no 
ordinary  things  ; they  expected  great  submissions  in  ndum,  otherwise  they  thought  tliey 
were  despised:  and  1 would  feel  the  ill  efiV^cts  of  the  favour  I then  had,  if  1 did  not  strike 
into  some  compliances : and,  since  I was  n^solved  against  these,  he  advised  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  court,  the  sooner  the  Indtcr.  I imputed  this  to  his  hatred  of  the  duke ; but  1 found 
afterwards  the  advice  was  sound  and  good.  I likewise  saw  those  things  in  the  duke's 
tem]>er,  from  which  I concluded,  I could  not  maintain  an  interi'st  in  liitn  long.  He  was  for 
subjects  submitting  in  all  things  to  the  king's  notions;  and  tbouglit,  that  all  who  op|X)S('d 
him,  or  his  ministers  in  parliament,  were  rebels  in  their  Iienrts;  and  he  hated  all  popular 
things,  os  below  the  dignity  of  a king.  He  was  much  sharpent'd  at  tliat  time  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bouse  of  commons. 

In  the  former  st'ssion  it  was  known  that  ho  was  treating  a marriage  wuth  the  archduchess, 
and  yet  no  address  was  made  to  the  king  to  hinder  his  inany'ing  a papist : his  honour  was 
not  then  engaged  ; so  it  had  been  se^osonable,  and  to  good  purpose*,  to  have  moved  in  it  then  : 
but  now  be  was  married  by  proxy,  and  lord  Peterborough  had  brought  the  lady  to  Paris. 
Yet  the  liouse  of  commons  resolved  to  follow  the  j)attem  the  king  of  France  liad  lately  set. 
He  tn*atcd  with  the  elector  Palatine  for  a marriage  betwocm  his  brother  and  the  elector's 
daughter  ; in  which  one  of  the  conditions  agreed  to  was,  that  slie  slioiild  enjoy  the  freislom 
of  her  religion,  and  have  a private  oratory  for  the  exen*iso  of  it.  Wlien  she  came  on  her 
way  as  far  as  Metz,  an  order  was  s<*nt  to  stop  her,  till  she  was  la  tter  instructed  : upon 
which  she  changed,  at  least  as  to  outward  apjH'arance.  It  is  true,  the  court  of  Franco  gave 
it  out  that  the  elector  liad  consented  to  this  method,  for  the  saving  his  own  honour ; and  he 
had  given  the  world  cause  to  believe  he  was  capable  of  that,  though  he  continued  openly  to 
deny  it.  The  liouse  of  commons  resolvi*d  to  follow  this  precedent,  and  to  make  an  addn*ss 
to  the  king,  to  stop  the  jirincess  of  3fudcna’s  coining  to  England  till  sht*  should  change  her 
religion.  Upon  this  the  duke  moved  the  king  to  prorogue  the  parliament  for  a week  : and 
a commission  was  oidered  fur  it.  The  duke  went  to  the  house  on  that  day  to  prc*ss  the 
calling  up  the  commons,  lieforo  tlicy  could  have  time  to  go  on  to  business.  Some  jx*crs  were 
to  lie  brought  in.  Tlie  duke  prrsseil  lord  Shaftesbury  to  put  that  off,  and  to  prorogue  the 
parliament.  He  said  coldly  to  him,  there  was  no  haste ; but  the  commons  made  more  haste, 
fur  they  quickly  came  to  a vote  for  stopping  the  marriage;  and  by  this  means  they  were 
engaged,  (having  put  such  an  affront  on  the  duke)  to  jirocecd  fartlier.  He  jiresently  told 
me  liow  the  matter  w^ent,  and  how*  tlie  lord  chancellor  had  used  him  ; he  was  confident  the 
king  would  take  the  seals  fnim  him,  if  he  could  not  manage  the  sessions  so  as  to  procure  him 
money,  of  which  there  was  indeed  small  ap|X'aranee.  I told  him,  I looked  on  that  os  a fatal 
thing,  if  the  commons  l>egan  once  to  affront  him ; that  w'ould  have  a sad  train  of  conse- 
quences, ns  soon  as  they  thought  it  necessary  for  their  own  preservation,  to  secure  thcmselvi^s 
from  falling  under  his  revenges.  He  said,  he  was  ri'sohed  to  stand  his  ground,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  king  in  every  thing  : he  would  never  take  off  an  enemy  ; but  be  would  let  all  the 
world  see,  that  he  was  ready  to  forgive  every  one  that  sliould  come  off  from  his  opixisition, 
and  make  a]>plications  to  him.  When  the  week  of  the  prorogation  was  ended,  tlie  session 
was  opened  by  a speich  of  the  king's,  which  had  such  various  strains  in  it,  tliat  it  was  plain 
it  was  made  by  differi'nt  ]H‘rsons.  The  duke  told  me  that  lord  Clarendon,  during  his  favour, 
had  {xiined  all  the  king's  speeches ; but  tliat  now  they  w’crc  comp^istMl  in  the  cabinet,  one 
minister  putting  in  one  period,  wliile  another  made  another ; so  that  all  w*as  not  of  a piece. 
He  told  me  lord  Arlington  was  almost  dead  with  fear ; but  lord  Shaftesbury  reckoned  him- 
self gone  at  court,  and  acted  more  roundly.  In  his  speech  he  6tudic*d  to  correct  his  Dclmda 
at  Carthago  *,  applying  it  to  the  Lovestein  party  f,  wlium  he  called  the  Carthaginians : but 
tJih  made  him  aa  ridiculous  ns  the  other  had  made  him  odious.  The  house  of  commons  took 
op  again  the  matter  of  the  duke’s  marriage,  and  moved  for  an  address  about  it.  But  it  was 

• A anoUiion  ho  biuJ  made  uf  when  ipcaking  nf  holder,  and  *o  called  fnm  Lox‘«lcin  Ca»tlc,  In  winch  ihe 
Mr  war  with  H«n*n**-  P*  prince  of  Orange  had  itnpriwoed  fcome  of  the  5iaic» 

f Thu  ira*  a j^rty  Holland  agaiott  haring  a stadt-  who  opposed  him. 
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8nid,  t»ie  king's  iionour  wa«  <mgagcd  : yet  they  addresiied  to  him  against  it ; but  the  king 
made  them  no  answer  *.  By  that  time  1 had  obtained  a licence  of  aecretary  Coventry  for 
iny  book,  which  the  king  oaiU  sliould  be  printed  at  his  charge. 

But  now  I must  give  an  account  of  a storm  raised  against  myself,  the  effects  of  which 
were  very  sensible  to  me  for  many  years.  The  duke  of  I^nderdale  had  kept  the  Scotch 
nation  in  such  a dependence  on  himself,  that  he  was  not  phased  with  any  of  them  that  made 
an  acquaintance  in  England,  and  least  of  all  in  the  court:  nor  could  he  endure  that  any  of 
them  should  apply  themsidves  to  the  king  or  the  duke,  but  through  him.  So  he  looked  on 
the  favour  I liad  got  into  with  a very  jealous  eye.  His  duchtas  questioned  me  about  it. 
Tliose  who  know  what  court  jealousies  are  will  ea.sily  Ixdieve  that  I must  have  said  some- 
what to  satisfy  them,  or  bivak  with  them.  I told  her  what  was  very  true  as  to  the  duke, 
that  my  conversation  ^ith  him  was  about  religion  ; and  that  with  the  king  I had  talked  of 
the  course  of  life  he  led.  I observed  a deep  jealousy  of  me  in  them  both,  especially,  because 
I could  not  go  w'ith  them  to  Scotland.  I said  1 would  follow  as  soon  as  the  si^crctary  would 
dispatch  me.  And  os  soon  as  that  was  done  I took  post,  and  by  a great  fall  of  snow  was 
stopped  by  the  way  ; but  I unhappily  got  to  Edinburgh  the  night  before  the  parliament  met. 
Duke  Hanulton,  and  many  others,  told  me  how  strangely  duke  I^auderdale  talked  of  my 
interest  at  court,  as  if  I was  ready  to  turn  papist.  Duke  Hamilton  also  told  me  tliey  were 
resolved  next  day  to  attack  duke  l^uderdale,  and  his  whole  administration  in  parliament. 
I was  troubled  nt  this,  and  argued  w'ith  him  against  the  htness  of  it  all  I could  : but  lie 
said  he  was  engaged.  The  earls  of  Rothes,  Arg^’le,  and  Tweedale,  and  all  the  cavalier  party, 
had  promised  to  stick  by  him.  I told  him,  what  afterwards  imppened,  that  most  of  these 
would  make  their  own  tenns,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch  ; and  the  load  would  lie  on  him. 
When  I saw  the  thing  was  past  remedy,  I resolved  to  go  home,  and  follow  my  studies,  since 
I could  not  keep  duke  Laudrrdale  and  him  any  longer  in  a good  understanding. 

Next  day,  when  the  parliament  was  opened,  the  king's  letter  was  rend,  desiring  their 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Holland,  and  assxiring  them  of  his  aff(Krtion  to  them 
in  very  kind  words.  This  was  seconded  by  duke  lAuderdale  in  a long  speech  : and  imme- 
diately it  was  moved  to  appoint  a committee  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  king’s  letter,  as 
was  usual.  Duke  Hamilton  moved,  that  the  state  of  the  nation  might  l>e  hrst  considered, 
that  so  they  might  sec  what  grievoiici*s  they  hod  : and  he  hinted  at  some.  And  then,  as  it 
had  l>ecn  laid,  about  twenty  men,  one  after  another,  spoke  to  several  particulars.  Some 
mentioned  the  salt,  others  the  tobacco,  and  tlie  brandy  : some  complained  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  others  of  the  coin.  With  this  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  struck,  as  one 
dead  ; for  ho  had  raisc‘d  his  credit  at  court  hy  the  o]>inion  of  his  lm\’ing  nil  Scotland  in  his 
hand,  and  in  a dependence  on  him  : so  a discovery  of  tliis  want  of  credit  with  ns  he  saw 
must  sink  him  there.  He  had  not  looked  for  this,  though  I had  warned  him  of  a gr<’nt  deal 
of  it : but  be  reflecting  on  that,  and  on  the  credit  I had  got  at  court,  and  on  the  haste  I 
made  in  my  journey,  and  niy  coming  critically  the  night  lx*forc  the  sirssion  opened  ; 1m*  laid 
all  this  togetlier,  and  fancied  I was  sent  on  design,  as  tlic  agent  of  the  party,  and  that  the 
licensing  my  book  was  only  a blind  ; he  believed  sir  Robert  Murray  had  i.iid  it,  and  that  the 
carl  of  i!>lialU*sbury  had  managed  it  ; and  because  it  was  a common  ortiflee  of  king  CliarU's's 
ministers  to  put  tlie  miscarriage  of  affairs  upon  some  accident,  that  had  not  been  foreseen  by 
them,  but  sliould  lie  provided  against  for  the  future,  he  a.ssured  the  king  that  I had  been  the 
incendiary,  that  I had  my  uncle’s  temper  in  me,  and  that  I must  1)C  sulxlucd,  otherwise  I 
would  embroil  all  his  aflairs.  The  king  took  all  things  of  that  kind  easily  from  his  minis- 
ters, ^Nithout  hearing  any  thing  to  the  contrary ; for  he  was  wont  to  saj’,  all  apologies  wore 
lies  ; ujxm  which  one  said  to  him  once,  then  he  would  always  believe  the  first  lie.  But  all 
this  was  much  increased,  wlien  duke  K'vud^'nl'ile  \.pon  his  cftmiiig  up  told  the  king,  that  I 
had  boasted  to  his  wife  of  the  friMKloni  that  1 had  used  with  him,  upon  his  course  of  life. 
"With  this  the  king  was  higlily  offendeil,  or  nt  least  lie  made  much  use  of  it,  to  justify  many 
hard  things  that  he  said  of  me  ; and  for  many  years  hn  allowed  himself  a very  free  scope  in 


* The  «eroml  ulilrcss  io  the  king  agninat  till*  Tnarriage 
of  the  duke  of  Yuik,  u-a»  voted  bv  a iitajohty  of  une 
Itimdr.d  am)  eightr.fonr  agaiaat  eigiitwught ; afTording 
<lui»i\’e  evidence  of  the  tifoiig  and  gtuiMvl  reeling  agoitut 


c%’cry  measure  tliat  tended  to  strengthen  the  Roman 
catholic  intei'Mt.  The  debate,  xkieh  wm  long  and  ani. 
mated,  and  the  addirta  voted,  ore  given  iu  Gtay't  OcUstca, 

u 2U. 
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(dking  of  me.  I vras  certainly  to  blame  for  the  freedom  I had  used  with  the  dacheM  of 
Lauderdale ; but  I was  suipria^  by  her  question,  and  I could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  a lie. 
So  I had  no  other  shift  ready  to  satisfy  her.  But  the  duke  (of  York)  kept  up  still  a very 
good  opinion  of  me.  I went  home  to  Glasgow,  where  1 prosecuted  my  studies  till  the  June 
following,  when  I went  again  to  London. 

Duke  Lauderdale  put  off  the  session  of  parliament  for  some  time,  and  called  a council,  in 
which  he  said  great  complaints  had  been  made  in  parliament  of  grievances : ho  had  full 
authority  to  redress  them  all  in  the  king’s  name ; therefore  he  charged  the  privy  councillors 
to  lay  all  things  of  that  kind  before  that  board,  and  not  to  carry  them  l^fore  any  other 
assembly  till  they  saw  what  redress  was  to  be  had  there.  Duke  llamilton  said,  the  regular 
way  of  complaints  was  to  make  them  in  parliament,  which  only  could  redress  them  effec- 
tually ; since  tlic  putting  them  down  by  the  authority  of  council  was  only  laying  them  aside 
for  a while,  till  a £tter  opportunity  was  found  to  take  them  up  again.  IJpon  this  duke 
Lauderdalo  protested  that  he  was  ready  in  the  king’s  name  to  give  the  subject  ease  and 
freedom,  and  that  those  who  would  not  assist  and  concur  with  him  in  this,  were  wanting  in 
duty  and  respect  to  the  king ; and  since  he  saw  the  matter  of  the  salt,  the  tobacco,  and  the 
brandy,  had  raised  much  clamour,  he  would  quash  these.  But  the  party  had  a mind  to 
bare  the  instruments  of  tlieir  oppression  punished,  as  well  as  the  oppression  itself  removed, 
and  were  resolved  t4>  have  these  things  condemned  by  some  exemplary  punishments,  and  to 
pursue  duko  Lauderdale  and  his  party  with  this  clamour. 

Next  session  of  parliament  new  complaints  were  offered.  Duke  Lauderdale  said,  these 
ought  to  be  made  first  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  to  whom  all  petitions  and  motions  ought 
to  be  made  first;  and  that  they  were  the  only  judges,  what  matters  were  fit  to  be  brought 
into  parliament.  The  other  side  said,  they  were  only  a committee  of  parliament,  to  put 
motions  into  the  form  of  acts,  but  that  the  parliament  hod  still  an  entire  authority  to 
ezsmioe  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  In  this  debate  they  had  the  reason  of  things  on  their 
ade : but  the  words  of  the  act  favoured  duke  Laudenlale.  So  he  lodged  it  now  where  bo 
wished  it  might  be,  in  a point  of  prerogative.  He  valued  himself  to  the  king  on  this,  that 
he  bad  drawn  the  act  that  settled  the  pow*cr  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ; who  being  all  upon 
tlie  matter  named  by  the  king,  it  was  of  great  concern  to  him  to  maintain  that,  as  the  check 
upon  factions  spirits  there  ; which  would  be  no  sooner  let  go,  than  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
Und  would  grow  as  unquiet,  as  a house  of  commons  was  in  England  ; that  was  a consideration 
wbich  at  this  time  had  great  weight  with  the  king.  I now  return  to  give  an  account  of  tliis 
year's  session  in  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  it,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  tlie  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Arlington,  and 
secretary  Coventry,  offered  an  advice  to  the  king,  for  sending  the  duke  for  some  time  from 
the  court,  as  a good  expedient  both  for  himself  and  the  duke.  The  king  hearkened  so  far  to 
it,  that  he  sent  thorn  to  move  it  to  the  duke.  He  was  highly  incensed  at  it : he  said  he 
would  obey  all  the  king's  orders,  but  would  look  on  those  as  his  enemies,  who  offered  him 
ftich  advices.  And  he  never  forgave  this  to  any  of  them ; no,  not  to  Coventry,  for  all  his 
good  opinion  of  him.  He  pressed  the  king  vehemently  to  take  the  scab  from  the  earl  of 
Ifliaftcsbury.  So  it  was  done  : and  they  were  given  to  Finch,  then  attorney-general,  made 
afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham  *.  He  was  a roan  of  probity,  and  well  versed  in  the  laws. 


* There  it  reaton  to  bclicre  that  the  ear)  of  Shafle»- 
Wjr,  ia  prooioUng  th«  tUiaoce  with  Fnncc  and  m net  ion. 
iof  tbe  declaration  for  toleration,  had  for  hit  object  the 
Weakiof  down  Uiat  spirit  of  bigotry  which  was  then  to 
fRTilrot ; but  be  found  public  o)>inion  vat  too  ttrong 
to  be  tuceeotfullr  oppoted  by  indiridual  talent;  probably 
■till  more  wat  he  influenced  to  change  hit  izscaturet, 
brubtenring  that  public  opinion  waa  right  in  conudering 
tbit  tb«  king  aod  tbe  duke  would  tioi  be  content  with 
Oimtion  for  tlie  Roman  catholic  religion,  but  aimed  at 
for  it  the  arcendancy.  He  therefore  directed  Lit 
fMr|ict  to  prerent  thia  greater  evil;  and  in  doing  to.  had 
to  oppote  roeatum  which  he  had  originally  tupported. 
TW  niiat  jtittify  a tntpicion  of  a ouut't  conaitteoey  and 


integrity ; but  at  the  tame  time  it  it  alwayt  juat  to  beliere 
a man  bonett  until  he  ia  proved  to  be  a knave.  The  earl 
unqueationably  wot  prone  to  be  too  energetic  in  the  aup- 
port  he  gave  to  the  policy  he  advocate<L  There  waa  no 
neceaaity  todcatroy  the  power  of  HullAtid,  at  he  teemed  to 
imply  in  hia  quotation~Z)e/rn<fa  est  Carthaffo-^nthhee 
waa  there  now  any  ininieiliate  neceaaiiy  to  intrigue  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  aupport  the  proteaiant  inten'at 
againat  the  deaigna  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Voric. 
Sir  William  Temple  atiapecU  he  did.~-.Templc'a  Wnrka, 
L 394.  ful.  At  oil  eventa,  hia  propoaition  fur  the  exile  of 
tbe  duke  of  York  waa  auggeeted  by  a draire  to  aupport  cho 
eatabliabed  church  party ; and,  at  atated  above,  it  loai  Mm 
the  ehaaorllorthip.  Ec^rd  tt  -jb  reUtot  tbe  ctreumatoueoa. 
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llo  was  long  niiicli  admired  for  liis  oloqmnc<%  but  it  was  laboured  and  affected  ; and  he  saw 
it  ns  iniicli  di'spisc'd  before  he  died,  llo  liad  no  sort  of  knowledge  in  foreign  affiirs ; and  yet 
be  loved  to  talk  of  tlioin  peqK'tually  ; by  which  he  exposed  himsedf  to  those  who  understood 
them.  He  thought  he  was  bound  to  justify  tlie  court  in  all  debates  in  the  house  of  lords, 
which  he  did  with  tlie  vehemence  of  a pleader,  rather  than  with  the  solemnity  of  a senator. 
Ho  was  an  incorni])t  judge,  and  in  his  court  he  could  resist  the  strongest  applications,  even 
from  the  king  liimsidf,  though  he  did  it  no  where  else.  He  was  too  eloquent  on  the  bench, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  c*oinnion  conversation.  One  thing  deserves  to  be  remembered  of 
him  : he  took  great  can*  of  6lliug  the  clinrch  livings  that  belonged  to  the  seal  with  worthy 
men ; and  he  obliged  them  all  to  residence  *.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  now  at  liberty  to  o|>en 
himsi'lf  against  the  court,  which  he  did  with  as  little  reserve  os  decency. 

The  house  of  commons  were  r<.*solved  to  fall  on  all  the  ministry.  They  began  with  duke 
Lauderdale,  and  voted  an  address  to  remove  him  from  the  king’s  councils  and  presence  for 
ever.  They  went  next  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; and,  it  being  moved  in  his  name, 
that  the  house  would  hear  him,  he  was  suffered  to  come  to  the  house.  The  first  day  of  his 
U*ing  before  them  he  fell  into  such  a disorder,  that  he  pretended  he  was  taken  ill,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  again.  Next  day  he  was  more  comjxised.  He  justified  his  own  designs, 
laying  all  the  ill  c'ounsels  upon  others,  chiefly  on  lord  Arlington ; intimating  plainly  that  tlie 
root  of  all  errors  was  in  the  king  and  the  duke.  He  said  hunting  w*os  a good  diversion,  but 
if  a man  would  bunt  with  a brace  of  lobsters,  he  would  have  hut  ill  sport.  He  had  used 
that  figiire  to  inysolf,  but  bad  then  applied  it  to  prince  Rupert  and  lord  Arlington : but  it 
was  now  understood  to  go  higlier.  His  speech  signified  nothing  tow'ords  the  saving  of  him* 
self;  but  it  lost  him  the  king’s  favour  so  entirely,  that  he  never  recovered  it  afterwards. 
Lord  Arlington  was  next  attacked;  he  appeari'd  also  before  the  commons,  and  spoke  much 
better  than  w as  ex]H*cted  ; he  excused  himself,  but  without  blaming  tho  king : and  this  had  i»o 
good  an  eflect,  that  though  he,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  more  exposed  than  any  other,  by  the 
many  W’orrants  and  orders  he  had  signed,  yet  he  was  acquitted,  though  by  a small  majority. 


Tlic  carl  \ra»  •etit  Tor  to  court  on  a Sunday  inoniitig,  as 
was  air  Hcncugc  Pimli,  the  nUomcy.gciiri'a],  to  whom  the 
seals  U'Ci'e  promised.  .At  •4k>i)  as  the  earl  came  ho  itUitU 
with  the  king  into  the  closet,  while  the  prevailing  party 
waitetl  ill  tiiumph  to  see  him  reiirv  witliuiit  tho  purse. 
His  lordship  being  alone  with  the  king,  said,  Sir,  I know 
you  intend  to  give  the  seals  to  titc  attorney .genotal,  but 
I am  sure  your  luajcsty  never  iutended  to  dismiss  me  with 
coulcaipt."  The  king,  ulio  eould  nut  do  un  ill.uatuivd 
tiling,  replied,  **  (Sod's  fish,  my  lonl,  1 will  not  do  it 
witli  any  tircnmsiaiiccs  that  may  look  like  an  alTrotil.*’-- 
“ Then,  Shr,”  said  lire  earl,  “ 1 desire  your  majesty  will 
permit  me  to  carry  the  seals  before  you  to  cha|.>vl,  and 
tu  nd  for  them  afterwards  from  my  house.'*  To  this  tho 
king  remiiiy  conscntetl,  and  the  carl  entertained  the  king 
with  news,  and  other  dircniiig  storict,  tiiUil  tho  very 
minute  he  was  to  go  to  the  chapel,  purposely  to  keep  the 
courtiers  and  his  sncccssur  ujion  the  rack  for  fear  he  should 
prevail  upon  the  king  to  change  his  mind  The  king  sod 
the  earl  came  out  of  tlie  closet  talking  togrtkcr.and  smiling 
as  tltey  went  to  dispel,  which  surprised  every  one,  and 
KiiQe  nin  iuiinedialely  to  tell  tho  duke  of  York  all  their 
□leasurvs  were  broken.  The  atiorucy.geiioral  was  sakl  to 
bo  incnnsolablc.>— Rchard's  Hist,  of  England,  898. 

* Hencage  Kinrh  tlcriml  both  bis  names  from  his 
father,  recover  of  London.  He  was  bom  in  16*21,  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  srhool,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford  ; 
and  went  to  the  Inner  Temple  about  tho  ye.ir  1638,  of 
which  inn  ho  in  surecsMoii  was  banister,  icailer,  bencher, 
and  tiTOSurer.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made  aolicitor- 
gennal  and  a baronet.  Anthony  Wood  gives  a long  list 
of  the  dignitaries,  ineluding  the  king,  that  he  entertained 
when  reader  of  the  Temple  in  1661.  The  same  year  hs 
was  elected  the  representative  in  pniliament  of  Oxford 
uuiversity,  hut  not  voting  for  its  exemption  from  tho 
hcartli-ta.Y,  he  gave  au  oppoitunity  to  its  public  oialor 


when  he  was  created  a doctor  of  civil  law,  to  give  him  a 
gentle  rebuke,  by  »iying,  the  university  wiklied  tliey  had 
more  colleges,  and  more  chambers  in  which  to  entertain 
their  guests,  but  by  no  mcaut  any  more  chimneys.**  In 
1870,  he  became  sitomcy-geaei  al  and  lord  keeper,  as 
metitionvd  above,  in  November,  1673.  Shortly  after  be 
was  created  lonl  Daventry,  and  in  December,  1673,  the 
higher  oflicial  title  of  lord  high  chancellor  was  conferred 
upon  him.  Id  1681,  he  was  advanced  in  tho  peerage  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Nottingham,  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  honour,  for  he  died  tho  year  following.  As  a 
statesman,  though  inclining  too  much  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  crown's  prerogative,  yet  he  conducted  himself  wiih 
such  moderation  and  manifest  integrity,  tluit  no  one  ever 
raised  against  him  a disporaging  voice.  As  judge  of  the 
highest  court  of  equity,  ho  was  deserving  the  greatest  pause 
that  can  be  uttered  for  his  unflinching,  unbiassed  perform- 
aQcc  of  his  duty.  Conciureot  ciiTumtUnres  **  enabled 
him,  in  the  course  of  nine  yrais,  to  build  a system  of  juris- 
prudence and  jurisdiction  upon  wide  and  tatiunol  found»- 
tions, which  have  also  been  extended  and  improved  by 
many  great  men,  viho  have  since  presided  in  clmoeery  ; 
and  fiom  that  time  to  this,  tlie  power  and  busineu  of  the 
court  have  amazingly  inereascL"— DIackstune's  Coro> 
ment.  iii.  p.  53  ; Wood's  Athenw,  H.  716;  Biog.  Britan- 
nira.  Dry'dcn,  in  his  **  Absalom  and  Achitopbol,"  cha- 
racterisei  this  great  equity  lawyer  under  the  name  of  Amri, 
and  only  tells  in  verse,  what  others  have  lecorded  in 
prose,  by  sayii^— 

**  Our  laws,  that  Jid  a boundless  oeean  seem, 

Were  coasted  all,  and  fiithom'd  all  by  him  ; 

No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic  sen*c, 

So  just,  and  with  such  chnrms  of  eloqiicnre  : 

To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  beiiuig,-— 

With  Moses'  inipinlion,  Aaron's  tongue.'” 
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But  the  core  lie  took  t<:  preserve  himself,  ami  his  in  it,  lust  him  liis  high  favour  with 

the  king,  as  the  tluko  was  out  of  measure  uifendeil  at  him  ; so  he  quitted  his  post,  and  was 
made  lord  chamberlain  *. 

The  house  of  commons  was  resolved  to  fortro  the  king  to  a jK*acc  with  the  Dutcli. 
The  court  of  France  recalled  Croissy,  finding  tliat  the  duke  was  offended  at  his  being  led 
by  lord  Arlington.  Uouvigny  was  sent  over  ; a man  of  great  practice  in  business,  and  in 
all  intrigues.  He  was  still  a firm  protestant,  but  in  all  other  respects  a very  dexter- 
jus  courtier,  and  one  of  the  greatest  stait^men  in  Europe.  He  had  the  appointments  of  an 
ambassador,  but  would  not  take  the  character,  that  he  might  not  have  a chapel,  and  mass 
said  in  it.  Upon  his  coming  over,  as  he  himself  told  me,  lie  found  all  the  ministers  of  the 
allies  were  perpetually  plying  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  with  their  memorials. 
He  knew  he  could  gain  nothing  on  them,  so  he  never  left  the  king.  The  king  was  in  great 
perplexity  ; he  would  have  done  any  thing,  and  parted  with  any  persons,  if  that  would  have 
procured  him  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  But  he  saw  little  appearance  of  that.  He 
found  he  was  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  So  lord  Arlington  pressed  the  Spanish 
ministers  to  prevail  with  the  States,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  get  a proposition  for  a 
peace  U)  be  set  on  foot : and  that  it  might  have  some  shew  of  a peace,  both  begged  and 
bought,  he  proposed  that  a sum  of  money  should  be  offered  the  king  by  the  States,  which 
should  be  made  over  by  him  to  the  prints,  for  the  payment  of  tlic  debt  he  owed  him. 
Rouvigny  pressed  the  king  much  to  give  his  parliament  all  satisfaction  in  points  of  religion. 
The  king  an8wcre<l  him,  “ if  it  was  not  for  his  brother's  folly,  (/u  toUhe  de  mon  frere^) 
he  would  get  out  of  all  his  difficulties."  Rouvigny  drew  a memorial  for  informing  the  house 
of  commons  of  the  modesty  of  his  masters  pretensions ; for  now  the  French  king  was  sensible 
of  his  errors  in  making  such  high  demands  as  he  had  made  at  Utrecht;  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  war  on  easier  U*rms.  The  States  committed  a great  error  in  desiring  a 
peace  with  England,  without  desiring,  at  tho  same  time,  that  the  king  should  enter  into  the 
alliance  for  reducing  the  French  to  tho  terms  of  the  triple  alliance.  But  the  prince  of 
Orange  thought,  that  if  he  could  once  separate  the  king  from  his  alliance  with  France,  tho 
other  point  would  be  soon  brought  about:  and  the  States  wero  much  set  on  the  ha\nng  a 
peace  with  England,  hoping  then  both  to  be  freed  of  the  great  trouble  of  securing  the  coast 
at  a vast  charge,  and  also  by  the  advantage  of  their  fleet  to  ruin  the  trade  and  to  insult  the 
coasts  of  France.  The  States  did  this  winter  confer  a new  and  extraordinary'  dignity  on  the 
prince  of  Orange.  They  made  him  hereditary  stadtholder ; so  that  this  was  entailed  on 
him,  and  his  issue  male.  He  had  in  a year  and  a halfa  time  changed  the  whole  face  of 


* Tbe  kinfi  undmtiinding  that  tb«  house  wu  about  to 
Vote  an  oOdtroa  to  him  c^n«t  the  duke  of  I.anderdale, 
tBode  au  rlTort  to  pmervo  him  from  the  attack,  that 
cauofd  a teeiic  in  parliament  »uch  oa  was  nut  unfrequent 
during  tbe  more  violent  itniftglra  between  the  vatiie 
Wonrh  of  the  legislature  and  his  father.  - On  the  3rd  of 
NoTetnber.  1673,  the  comtnooa  o<lj<iumed  to  eiftht  o'clock 
«f  the  following  morning;  but  the  speaker,  sir  Edward 
Sermour,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  m the  iiite- 
rm  of  the  court,  did  not  come  until  ten.  It  had  been 
WTouged  by  the  tnioiatry  that  the  speaker  and  the  usher 
«f  tke  Uack  rod  to  sammon  them  to  a prorogatiou  should 
roenc  together  into  the  house,  wliirli  they  did,  but  tlio 
►^Jtaker  entering  6rtt,soo>e  of  tbe  members  clapped  to  the 
door,  and  the  speaker  was  hurried  to  bis  scat  amid  criea  of 
* To  the  chair— to  tbe  chair.**  Sir  Robert  Thomas  im- 
BtedUtely  rirsc  and  moved,  that  our  alliance  with  France 
•as  a grieruDce  : that  the  evil  counsellors  about  the 
lisf  were  a grievance,  and  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
•«  a trnevance,  and  uot  fit  to  be  tnisted  or  eiiiplo}ed  in 
say  office.  No  debate  was  allowed,  but  an  immc«liate 
«rr  “ to  tbe  queaiioo— to  tbe  quettion  but  tbe  block 
md  kaocking  earnestly  at  tbe  door,  the  opcaker  leaped  out 
«f  tbe  choir,  and  the  bouse  rose  in  {(rest  confusion.  Tbe 
Hog  bnefly  told  them  be  intended  to  make  t short  recess, 
*‘-tbot  oil  good  men  might  recollect  themselves  and  liO 
sainted  that  it  would  be  better  fur  them  to  apply  '*  to 


fliatten  of  religion,  and  support  against  our  only  com- 
petitors at  sea,  than  to  things  of  less  imponance.**  Tbe 
bouse  met  again  in  two  montha,  not  at  oil  abated  in  their 
detetTninatioo  to  address  the  king  to  remove  the  dukes  of 
Lauderdale  and  Buckingham,  and  the  earl  of  Arlington. 
The  first  was  included  in  the  address  srithout  difficulty. 
Buckingham  was  heon!  twice  by  the  house  in  his  deferKC, 
and  examined  upon  aeveral  points.  In  his  speeches  and  hit 
replies  ho  threw  the  blame  os  much  as  he  could  upon  tbe 
earl ; but  the  house  voted  his  name  to  be  included  in  the 
address  for  removal.  Arlington  was  similarly  heard,  but 
with  more  dignity  be  only  defended  himself,  and  did  net 
attempt  to  inculpate  any  one.  This  may  have  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  the  bouse,  but  he  hod  olio  a great  support 
in  hb  friend,  the  earl  of  Ossory.  Tliia  nobleman,  eldest 
SOD  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  sns  the  moat  popular  man  of 
his  quality  in  England ; and  during  the  five  days  the  debate 
occupied  relating  to  hU  friend,  he  stood  in  the  lobby  soli- 
citing tbe  members  os  they  entered  to  favour  him  Ar- 
lington's name  was  determined  to  be  omitted  from  the 
address  by  a majority  of  156  opposed  by  127.  The  whole 
transaction  is  interestingly  given  at  length  in  Grey’s 
Debates,  u.  pp.  2*22 — 320.  See  also  Carte's  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  ii.  AOS.  and  Eebord's  Hist,  of  England. 

Tbe  hon.  Architell  Grey,  wbooe  reporta  ore  to  fr^ 
qnenlly  quoted  in  these  noteo,  sros  thirty  years  a repre* 
sentative  of  Derby,  duri-g  the  parliaments  of  this  period. 
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their  afTairs.  He  had  not  only  taken  Naerden,  which  made  Amsterdam  easy,  but  by  a very 
bold  undertaking  he  had  gone  up  the  Rhine  to  Honn,and  had  taken  it  in  a very  few  day>; 
and  in  it  had  cut  off  the  supplier  that  the  French  sent  down  to  their  garrisons  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Isel.  So  that  the  French  finding  tliey  could  not  subsist  longer  there,  were 
now  resolved  to  evacuate  all  those  places,  and  the  three  provinces  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed ; which  they  did  a few  mouths  after.  An  alliance  was  also  made  with  the  emperor; 
and  by  this  means  both  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  bishop  of  Blunstcr,  were  brought  to 
a peace  with  the  States.  The  elector  of  Brandonburgh  was  likewise  returning  to  the  alliance 
with  the  States ; fur  in  the  treaty  to  w’hich  ho  w’os  forced  to  submit  with  Turenne  for  a truce 
of  a year,  he  hod  put  an  article,  reserving  to  himself  a liberty  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
the  empire,  according  to  such  resolutions  as  should  bo  taken  in  the  diet.  This  change  of  the 
affairs  of  the  States  had  got  the  princo  of  Orange  the  affections  of  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  could  have  obtained  every  thing  of  them  that  he  would  have  desired:  and 
even  tlic  loss  of  so  important  a place  as  Maestricht  was  not  at  all  charged  on  him.  So  be 
brought  the  States  to  make  applications  to  the  king  in  the  style  of  those  who  begged  a peace, 
though  it  was  visible  they  could  have  forced  it.  In  conclusion,  a project  of  a peace  with 
England  was  formed,  or  rather  the  peace  of  Breda  was  written  over  again,  with  the  offer  of 
two  or  thrtHi  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  expense  of  tlie  war.  And  the  king  signed  it 
at  lord  Arlington  8 office  *. 

Ho  came  up  immediately  into  the  drawing-room  ; where,  seeing  Rouvigny,  he  took  him 
aside,  and  told  him,  he  hod  been  doing  a tiring  that  went  more  against  Iris  heart,  than  the 
losing  of  his  right  hand  ; he  had  signed  a peace  writh  the  Dutch,  the  project  being  brought 
him  by  the  Spanish  ambassador:  lie  saw  nothing  could  content  tlic  house  of  commons,  or 
draw  money  from  them  ; aud  lord  Arlington  had  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  he  had  stood  oot 
till  he  was  weary  of  his  life ; he  saw  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
supplies,  of  which  it  was  plain  he  could  have  no  hopes.  Rouvigny  told  him,  what  was  done 
coul<l  not  be  helped ; but  he  would  let  him  see  how  faithfully  he  would  sctvo  him  on  this 
occasion : he  did  not  doubt  but  his  master  would  submit  all  Iris  pretensions  to  him,  and 
make  him  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  tho  peace.  This  the  king  n*ceived  with  great  joy  ; 
and  said,  it  would  be  the  most  occrptahlo  service  that  could  l)C  done  him.  The  French 
resolved  upon  this  to  accept  of  the  king's  mediation  ; and  so  the  king  got  out  of  the  war, 
very  little  to  Iris  honour,  having  both  engaged  in  it  upon  unjust  grounds,  and  managed  it  all 
along  with  ill  conduct,  and  bad  success ; and  now  he  got  out  of  it  in  so  poor  and  so  dis- 
honourable a manner,  that  with  it  he  lost  his  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  he  felt 
little  of  all  this.  He  and  Iris  brother  were  now  at  their  ease.  Upon  this  the  parliament 
was  quickly  prorogued  : and  the  court  delivered  itself  up  again  to  its  ordinary  course  of  sloth 
and  luxury  f : hut  lord  Arlington,  who  hod  brought  all  this  about,  was  so  entirely  lost  by  it, 
that  though  he  knew  too  much  of  the  secret  to  be  ill  used,  yet  he  could  never  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost. 

The  duchess  of  York  came  over  that  winter;  she  was  then  very  young,  about  sixteen, 
but  of  a full  growth.  She  was  a graceful  person,  with  a good  measure  of  beauty,  and  so 
much  wit  and  cunning,  that  during  all  this  reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging  a manner, 
and  seemed  so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  that  came  near  her,  and  pos- 
sessed them  with  such  impressions  of  her,  that  it  was  long  before  her  behavionr,  after  she 
was  a queen,  could  make  them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.  So  artificially  did  this  young 
Italian  behave  herself,  that  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous  persons,  both  in  the 
court  and  country.  Only  sometimes  a satirical  U*nipcr  broke  out  too  much,  which  w:is 
inipuh’d  to  youth  and  wit,  not  enough  practised  in  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearances 
of  a '/x'alot,  or  a meddler  in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent  cheerfulness ; and  was 
universally  esteemed  and  beloved,  os  long  os  she  was  duchess* 

* The  confrrenen  ivml  irantoctiotit  of  thit  period  rela- 
tive to  the  }>cacc,  arc  very  fully  given  in  eir  W.  Temple't 
Workf*  i.  304,  &c.  The  only  ailditiune  to  the  petee  of 
Utrda  vere,  that  the  Diiich  should  lower  their  to|pioiU  to 
EtiglitU  thipa  of  war,  wltcthcr  they  were  aingly  or  in 


fleeU,  and  pay  300,000/.  to  the  king  towarda  paving  the 
ezpeaaea  of  the  war. 

t The  annunciation  to  the  bon»e  of  peace  being  atgricd, 
vu  on  the  11  th  of  February,  1674,  and  parliauieni  wa« 
prorogued  on  the  24tb  of  the  aame  uoQth.~<Giwy*t 
Debatet,  B.  413—434. 
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She  had  one  put  about  her  to  be  Iier  aecrctaiy,  Coleman , who  became  9o  active  in  the 
tflairs  of  the  party,  and  ended  his  life  so  unfortunately  *,  that  since  1 had  much  conversa- 
tioo  with  him,  his  circumstances  may  deserve  that  his  character  should  be  given,  though  his 
person  did  not.  I was  told  he  was  a clergyman's  son  ; but  he  was  early  caught  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  bred  ma«iy  years  among  them.  lie  understood  the  art  of  managing  contro- 
versies, chiefly  that  great  one  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  better  than  any  of  their  priests. 
He  was  a bold  man,  resolved  to  raise  himself,  which  he  did  by  dedicating  himself  wholly  to 
the  Jesuits;  and  so  he  was  raised  by  them.  He  had  a great  easiness  in  writing  in  several 
Unguages ; and  wrote  many  long  letters,  and  was  the  chief  correspondent  the  party  had  in 
England.  He  lived  at  a vast  expense,  and  talked  in  so  positive  a manner,  that  it  looked 
like  one  wlio  knew  he  was  well  supported.  I soon  saw  into  his  temper,  and  1 warned  the 
duke  of  it ; for  I looked  on  him  as  a man  much  mure  likely  to  spoil  business,  than  to  carry  it 
on  dexterously.  He  got  into  the  confidence  of  P.  Fcrricr,  the  king  of  France’s  confessor,  and 
tried  to  get  into  the  same  pitch  of  confidence  with  P.  de  la  Chaise,  who  succeeded  him  in 
that  post.  He  went  about  every  where,  even  to  the  jails  among  the  criminals,  to  make  pro- 
selytes. He  dealt  much  both  in  the  giving  and  taking  of  bribes.  But  now  the  affairs  of 
England  were  calmed,  I look  again  to  Scotland,  which  was  yet  in  a storm. 

The  king  wrote  to  duke  Hamilton  to  come  up;  and  when  he  and  lord  Tw*ecdale  arrived, 
they  were  so  well  received,  that  they  hoped  to  carry  their  point : but  the  king’s  design  in 
this  wia,  that,  if  he  could  have  brought  the  house  of  commons  to  have  given  money,  he  was 
resolved  to  have  parted  with  duke  Lauderdale,  and  have  employed  them  : and  his  kind  usage 
of  them  was  on  design  to  persuade  the  commons  to  use  himself  bettor,  by  shewing  that  he 
was  ready  to  comply  with  them.  He  gave  them  so  good  a hearing,  that  they  thought  they 
had  fully  convinced  him  ; and  he  blamed  them  only  for  not  complaining  to  himself  of  those 
grievances.  But,  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  look  for  money  from  the  house 
of  commons,  and  had  signed  the  peace,  he  sent  them  down  with  full  assurances  that  all  things 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  |>arliamont.  They  came  down  through  the  greatest  fidl 
of  snow  that  l^as  been  in  all  my  life-time.  When  they  got  home,  instead  of  a session,  there 
was  an  order  for  a prorogation ; which  gave  such  an  universal  discontent,  that  many  offered 
at  very  extravagant  propositions,  for  destroying  duke  Lauderdale  and  all  his  party.  Duke 
Hamilton,  who  told  me  this  some  years  after,  when  an  act  of  grace  was  published,  was 
neither  so  bad,  nor  so  bold,  as  to  hearken  to  these.  The  king  wrote  him  a cajoling  letter, 
desiring  him  to  come  up  once  more,  and  to  refer  all  matters  to  him ; and  be  assured  him,  he 
would  make  up  all  differences. 

Id  the  mean  while  duke  Lauderdale  took  all  possible  methods  to  become  more  popular. 
He  connived  at  the  insolence  of  the  presbyterians,  who  took  possession  of  one  of  the  vacant 
churches  of  Edinburgh,  and  preached  in  it  for  some  months.  The  earl  of  Argyle  and  sir 
Junes  Dalrymple  were  the  men  on  whom  the  presbyterians  depended  most.  Duke  Lauder- 
dale returned  to  his  old  kindness  with  the  former  ; and  lord  Argyle  was  very  ready  to  forget 
hts  late  unkindnoss  ; so  matters  were  made  up  between  them.  Dalrymple  was  the  president 
of  the  session,  a man  of  great  temper,  and  of  a very  mild  deportment,  but  a cunning  man. 
He  was  now  taken  into  the  chief  confidence  t.  He  told  the  presbyterians,  if  they  would 
Bow  support  duke  Lauderdale,  this  would  remove  the  prejudice  the  king  had  against  them, 
u enemii's  to  his  service.  This  wrought  on  many  of  them. 

What  influence  soever  this  might  have  on  the  presbyterians,  the  strange  conduct  with 
relation  to  them  provoked  the  clergy  out  of  measure,  ^me  hot  men,  that  were  not  pre- 
ferred as  they  thought  they  deserved,  grew  very  mutinous,  and  complained  that  things  were 


* Exrciited  for  bring  eonerroed  in  the  Popish  Plot, 
t Hir  James  DaJrvmpie  was  iLe  seventh  baron,  and 
ri*couDt,  He  was  bom  iti  1619.  During  the 

miloar  he  took  up  srmswith  the  parliament,  but  appears 
Mod  to  have  diaapproTcd  of  their  proccedinga,  for  he  speedily 
rwirtd  from  the  anny,  and  obtained  the  profcDDoraliip  of 
pblMopby  at  Glasgow.  At  the  restoration  be  was  parti- 
toUfiy  honoured,  being  created  a baronet,  a metpber  of 
tbcaoUegoof  justice,  and  then  baron  Stair.  In  1671,  ho 


was  appointed  presioent  of  the  court  of  acadon,  but  object- 
ing most  eameatly  against  the  cruelties  practised  there,  he 
Was  distnisaed  frotn  office,  atid  retired  to  the  Hague.  He 
here  became  a favourite  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who, 
as  toon  as  he  became  king  of  England,  restored  him  to  Ids 
place  as  a judge,  and  m^e  hijt  a viscounl.  He  died  in 
1G95.  He  published  **  An  Apology  for  his  Own  Con- 
duct.*’—Oen.  liK>.  Diet, 
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let  fall  into  much  confusion.  And  they  nnsed  a j^evoug  outcry  for  the  want  of  a national 
synod,  to  regulate  our  worship  and  government ; and  so  move<l  iit  the  diocesan  synods,  tliat 
a petition  should  be  offered  to  the  privy  council,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  having  a 
national  synod.  I liked  no  part  of  this.  1 knew  the  teni}>er  of  our  clergy  too  well  to 
dej>end  much  on  them ; therefore  I went  out  of  tlie  way  on  purpose  w-hen  our  synod  was  to 
meet.  Petitions  were  offered  for  a national  s\mod,  which  was  thought  an  innocent  thing : 
yet,  it  being  done  on  di'sign  to  heighten  the  fermentation  the  kingdom  wns  in,  great  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  it.  One  bishop  and  four  of  the  clergy  were  turned  out  by  an  order 
from  the  king,  pursuant  to  the  act  asserting  the  supremacy.  After  a j'ear,  upon  their  mih- 
mission,  they  were  restored.  ITiough  I was  not  at  all  concerned  in  this,  (for  I was  ever 
of  Naaianzen's  opinion,  who  never  wished  to  see  any  more  synods  of  the  clergy)  yet  the 
king  was  ina^le  believe,  that  1 bad  laid  the  whole  matter,  even  though  I did  not  appear  iu 
any  part  of  it. 

Another  disorder  broke  out,  which  had  greater  efft^rts.  A cause  being  judged  in  the 
supreme  court  of  session,  the  party  appealed  to  the  parliament,  lliis  was  looked  on  as  a 
high  contempt,  done  on  design  to  make  the  parliament  a court  of  judicature,  that  so  there 
might  be  a necessity  of  frequent  parliaments.  So  the  judges  required  all  the  lawyers  to 
condemn  this,  as  contrary  t<>  law.  And  they  had  the  words  of  a law  on  their  side : for 
there  lay  no  such  appeal  an  stopped  process,  nor  was  there  a writ  of  error  in  their  law ; hut 
upon  petitions,  parliaments  had,  though  hut  seldom,  levicwed  and  reversed  the  judgments  of 
the  courts.  So  the  debate  lay  about  the  sense  of  the  word  “ appeal."  Sir  CJcorge  I»ck- 
hart,  brother  to  the  aiubossj\dor,  was  the  most  learned  lawyer,  and  the  l>ept  pleader  I have 
ever  yet  known  in  any  nation  ; and  he  had  all  the  lawyers  almost  in  a dependence  on  him. 
lie  was  engaged  with  the  party,  and  resolved  to  stand  it  out.  Thif  king  sent  down  an  order 
to  put  all  men  from  the  bar  that  did  not  condemn  appeals  : and,  when  that  wrought  not  on 
them,  they  were  by  proclamation  banished  Edinburgh,  and  twelve  miles  al>nut  it : and  a new 
day  was  assigned  them  for  making  their  submission  : the  king,  in  a very  unusual  style, 
declaring,  on  the  word  of  a prince,  that  if  they  submitted  not  by  that  day,  thgy  sliould  never 
be  again  admitted  to  their  practice.  They  stmid  it  out,  and  the  day  lapsed  without  their 
submitting.  Yet  afterwards  they  renounced  appeals  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  threatening  in  the  proclamation,  they  were  again  restored  to 
practice  : but  this  made  a stop  for  a whole  year  in  all  legal  proceedings  *. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  not  so  compliant  as  was  expected.  So  duke 
Lauderdale  procured  a letter  from  the  king  to  turn  out  twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and 
to  declare  them  for  ever  incapable  of  all  public  trusts;  so  entirely  had  he  forgotten  his  com- 
plaints formerly  made  against  incapacity,  even  when  passed  in  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
boroughs  of  Scotland  have,  by  law,  a privilege  of  meeting  once  a year  in  a body,  to  consider 
of  trade,  and  of  by-laws  relating  to  it.  At  a convention  held  this  year  a petition  was  agreed 
on,  and  sent  to  the  king,  complaining  of  some  late  acts  that  hindered  tnwlc,  for  the  repeal 
of  which  there  was  great  need  of  a session  of  parliament : they  thcn*forc  prayed,  that  when 
the  king  sent  down  a commissioner  to  hold  a session,  he  miglit  be  instnicted  in  order  to  that 
rejx*al.  This  was  judged  a legal  thing  by  the  lawyers  there  : for  this  was  a lawful  assembly : 
they  did  not  petition  for  a parliament,  but  only  for  instructions  to  the  session ; yet  it  was 
condemned  as  seditious,  and  those  who  promoted  it  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  it.  Thus 
duke  Lauderdale  was  lifted  up  out  of  measure,  and  resolved  to  crush  all  that  stood  in  liis 
way.  He  was  made  earl  of  Guildford,  in  England,  and  had  a pension  of  3,(KK)/. : and  he  let 
himself  loose  into  a very  ungovemed  fury.  When  duke  Hamilton  and  some  other  lords 
came  up,  the  king  desired  they  would  put  their  complaints  in  writing,  lliey  said,  the  laws 
were  so  oddly  worded,  and  more  oddly  execut<*d,  in  Scotland,  that  the  modesti^t  paper  they 
could  offer  might  be  condemned  as  leasing-making,  and  misrepresenting  the  king’s  proct'cd- 
ings ; they  would  not  venture  on  it.  Tlic  king  promised  tluun,  that  no  ill  use  should  be 
ma<lc  of  it  to  their  prejudice ; but  they  did  not  tliink  it  safe  to  trust  liiin,  fur  be  seemed  to 
be  entirely  delivered  up  to  all  duke  Lauderdale's  passion.^. 

* Thi>  ftt'l  uuiili)  fetani|i  the  detpolic  nature  uf  Cliurlet  the  Second,  if  a!)  other  evidence  fmiled.  He  was  deter- 
Oiiucd  not  oolv  ibat  hit  will  thould  be  Btipcrior  W the  law,  but  Uiat  all  lawmen  ihould  adiuit  it  to  be  to. 
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It  is  no  wonder  then  that  I could  not  stand  before  him,  tliough  at  my  coining  up  the  dako 
of  York  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  told  me  liow  he  had  got  out  of  great  difficul- 
ties, and  added,  that  the  king  was  very  firm  to  him ; lie  commended  likewise  his  new 
duchess  much  : be  was  troubled  at  our  disorders : he  was  firm  to  duke  Lauderdale,  but  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  matters,  if  there  had  l»ocn  room  for  it.  He  told  me 
the  king  was  highly  incensed  against  me  ; and  was  made  believe,  that  1 was  the  chief  spring 
of  all  that  had  happened : he  himself  believed  mo  more  innocent ; and  said,  he  w'ould 
endeavour  to  set  me  right  wdth  him  ; and  he  carried  mo  to  the  king,  who  receivt^l  me 
coldly.  Some  days  after,  when  the  duke  was  hunting,  the  lord  chamberlain  told  me,  he  had 
orders  to  strike  my  name  out  of  the  list  of  the  chaplains  ; and  that  the  king  forbade  me  the 
court,  and  expected  I should  go  back  to  Scotland.  Tlie  duke  seemed  troubled  at  this,  and 
spoke  to  the  king  about  it:  but  he  was  positive.  Yet  he  admitted  me  to  say  to  him  what 
I had  to  offer  in  my  own  justification.  1 said  all  that  1 thought  necessary,  and  appealed  to 
duke  Hamilton,  who  did  me  justice  in  it.  Hut  the  king  said,  he  was  afraid  1 had  biM^n  too 
busy,  and  wished  me  to  go  home  to  Scotland,  and  be  more  quiet.  Tlie  duke  upon  this  told 
me,  that,  if  I went  home  without  reconciling  myst'lf  to  duko  Laudertlale,  I should  lie  cer- 
tainly shut  np  in  a close  prison,  where  I might  perhaps  lie  too  long.  This  1 looked  on  as  a 
very  high  obligation  ; so  1 resigned  my  employment,  and  resolved  to  stay  in  England.  I 
preached  in  many  of  the  churches  of  London,  and  was  so  well  received,  that  it  w*as  prol>able 
I might  be  accepted  of  in  any  that  was  to  be  disposi^d  of  by  a popular  election.  So  a 
church  falling  to  be  given  in  that  way,  the  electors  had  a mind  to  choose  me  : but  yet  they 
were  not  willing  to  offend  the  court.  The  duke  spoke  to  duko  Lauderdale,  and  told  him 
tliat  he  had  a mind  I should  be  settled  in  London,  and  desired  he  would  not  oppose  it. 
Duke  Lauderdale  sud,  all  this  was  a trick  of  the  party  in  Scotland,  to  settle  me,  that  I 
might  be  a currespondent  between  the  factions  in  both  kingdoms.  Yet,  upon  the  duke  s 
undertaking  that  I sliould  not  meddle  in  those  matters,  he  was  contented  that  the  king 
should  let  tlie  electors  know,  he  was  not  against  their  choosing  me.  Upon  tliis  duke  Lauder- 
dale, seeing  what  a rout  I had  with  tlie  duke,  sent  a message  to  me,  that,  if  1 would  promise 
to  keep  no  farther  correspondence  with  duke  Hamilton,  I should  again  be  restored  to  his 
favour.  I said  1 had  promised  the  duke  to  meddle  no  more  in  Scotch  affaire ; but  I could 
not  forsake  my  friends,  nor  turn  against  them.  By  this  he  judged  1 was  indexible.  So  he 
carried  a story  to  the  king  the  very  night  before  the  election,  that  U|>on  enquiry  was  found 
to  be  false,  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  what  was  done.  Upon  that  the  king  sent  a severe 
message  to  the  electors.  So  I missed  that.  And  sometime  after  a new  story  was  invented, 
of  wliich  Sharp  was  indeed  the  author,  by  which  the  king  was  mode  believe,  tliat  I was  poe* 
scaring  both  lords  and  commons  against  duke  Lauderdale.  Upon  that  the  king  ordered 
Coventry  to  command  me  to  leave  l.iOndon,  and  not  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  The 
duke  told  me  what  the  particulars  wen',  which  were  all  false ; for  lord  Faleonbridgc  and 
lord  Carlisle  were  the  lords,  into  whom  it  was  said  I was  infusing  those  prejudices.  Now  I 
was  known  to  neither  of  them  ; for,  though  they  had  desired  my  acquaintance,  I had  declined 
it  So  I told  all  this  to  secretary  Coventry,  who  made  report  of  it  to  the  king  in  the  duke's 
presence:  and  those  lords  justified  me  in  the  matter.  I hoped  the  king  would  upon  all  this 
recall  his  order ; but  he  would  not  do  it : so  I asked  to  have  it  in  writing.  The  sc'cretary 
knew  it  was  against  law,  so  he  would  not  do  it.  But  I was  forhiddeu  the  court*.  The 


* Wh«Q  tliU  tubject  WM  Kumioed  bj  the  hoiiae  of 
conmoo*  At  the  begianing  of  the  jeer  following;,  167*^, 
Mr.  KcreUry  Coreatry  gere  a eoinewkAt  diffe*«iU  ▼rrvion 
ef  •bat  took  plmce  between  himwlfaiHi  Burnet.  Hewid 
be  tald  tiw  doctor  tfaAt  the  king  hAd  received  eome  ill 
tinpreniooA  of  bim,  for  meddling  with  Affura  which  did 
net  coweero  him.  And  therefore  it  wm  convenient  for  him 
to  go  out  of  town.  Burnet  dodred  to  btve  aji  interview 
with  bit  majcAtj  ; but  Coventry  declined  tbit,  though  he 
cmuroled  to  pretrot  Any  Addrett  he  might  chooee  to  tend ; 
And  Burnet  Accordingly  wrote  a petition,  which  w«t  deli- 
rmd.  Burnet  *<»on  mfler  wrabed  to  hAve  the  king't  me*- 
e^'evTUinf,  but  Coventry  told  him  thAt  be  hAtl  had 


no  meatAge  direct  from  ibo  king,  even  to  forhkl  him  the 
court ; tiicb  a metattze  would  have  come  through  the  lord 
or  the  vice  cliAmberlain.  he  only  advited  him  to  abtent 
bimaelf— Grcy’i  nebatet,  iii.  19. 

Mr  Henry  Coventry,  who  bad  the  above  convertation 
with  Bumeti  wat  the  third  ton  of  the  firitearl  of  Coven* 
try.  He  took  % mMtcr't  degree  in  artt  at  All  Soult 
College.  Oxford.  Hr  adopted  a line  of  politic*  very  dif- 
ferrnt  to  that  pur«ucd  by  hi*  younger  brother,  sir  William. 
He  auffered  much  for  hit  aUhetion  to  the  king  in  tho 
civil  war.  At  the  rettoration,  he  wai  appointed  a groom 
of  the  bedchamber.  In  1664,  he  wat  tent  enny  to 
Sweden,  and  remained  there  nearly  two  yeart.  In  J6b’7, 
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duke  brought  duke  Lauderdale  and  me  once  together,  to  have  made  us  friends  ; but  nothing 
would  do,  unless  I would  forsake  all  my  friends,  and  discover  secrets.  I said,  I know  no 
wicked  ones ; and  I could  not  break  with  persons,  with  whom  1 had  lived  long  in  great 
friendship.  The  duke  spoke  to  the  lord  treasurer  *,  to  soften  duke  Lauderdale  with  relation 
to  me,  and  sent  me  to  him.  He  undertook  to  do  it,  but  said  afterwards,  duke  Lauderdale 
was  intractable. 

This  violent  and  groundless  proseention  lasted  some  months.  And  during  that  time  I 
said  to  some,  that  duke  I^uderdale  had  gone  so  far  in  opening  some  wicked  designs  to  me, 
that  I perceived  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  I was  undone.  So  I told  what  was  men- 
tioned before  of  the  discourses  that  passed  between  him  and  me.  This  1 ought  not  to  have 
done,  since  they  were  the  effects  of  confidence  and  friendship.  But  such  a course  of  provo- 
cation might  have  heated  a cooler  and  older  man  than  I w’as,  being  then  but  thirty,  to  forget 
the  caution  that  I ought  to  have  used.  The  persons  who  had  this  from  me  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  against  him,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament ; for  which  the  earl  of  Danby  and 
he  were  preparing,  by  turning  to  new  methods. 

Lord  Danby  set  up  to  be  the  patron  of  the  church  party,  and  of  the  old  cavaliers ; and 
duke  Lauderdale  joined  himself  to  him.  It  was  said  the  king  had  all  along  neglected  his 
best  and  surest  friends ; so  a new  measure  was  taken  up,  of  doing  all  possible  honours  to  the 
memory  of  king  Charles  the  First,  and  to  all  that  had  been  in  his  interests.  A statue  of  brass 
on  horseback,  that  had  been  long  neglected,  was  bought,  and  set  up  at  Charing  Cross ; and 
a magnificent  funeral  was  designed  for  himf.  The  building  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  was 
now  set  on  foot  with  great  zesd.  Morley  and  some  of  the  bishops  were  sent  for,  and  the 
new  ministry  settled  a scheme  with  them,  by  which  it  was  offered  to  cnisli  all  the  designs  of 
popery.  The  ministers  expressed  a great  zeal  in  this,  and  openly  accused  all  the  former 
ministers  for  neglecting  it  so  long.  But,  to  excuse  this  to  the  duke,  they  told  him  it  was  s 
great  misfortune  that  the  church  party  and  the  dissenters  were  now  run  into  one  ; that  the 
church  party  must  have  some  content  given  them  ; and  then  a test  was  to  be  set  on 
foot  that  should  for  ever  shut  out  all  dissenters,  who  were  an  implacable  sort  of  people.  A 
declaration  renouncing  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  any  case  whatsoever,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  endeavour  no  alteration  in  church  or  state,  was  designed  to  be  a necessary  qualifica- 
tion of  all  that  might  choose  or  be  chosen  members  of  parliament.  If  this  could  be  carried, 
the  king's  party  would  be  for  ever  separated  from  the  dissenters,  and  be  so  much  the  more 
united  to  him.  In  order  to  tliis,  it  was  necessary  to  put  out  severe  orders  of  council  against 
all  convicted,  or  suspected,  papists.  The  duke  acquainted  me  with  this  scheme.  He  dis- 
liked it  much.  He  thought  this  would  raise  the  church  party  too  high.  He  looked  on 
them  as  intractable  in  the  point  of  popery.  Therefore  he  thought  it  was  better  to  keep 
them  under,  by  supporting  the  papists.  He  looked  on  the  whole  project  as  both  knavish 
and  foolish.  And  upon  this  he  spoke  severely  of  duke  Lauderdale,  who  he  saw  would  do 
anything  to  save  himself ; he  had  been  all  along  in  ill  terms  both  with  Sheldon  and  Morley  ; 
but  now  be  reconciled  himself  to  them  : he  brought  Sharp  out  of  Scotland,  who  went  about 
assuring  all  people  that  the  party  set  against  him  was  likowiso  set  against  the  church. 
This,  though  notoriously  false,  passed  for  true  among  strangers.  And  Leighton  coming  up 
at  the  year's  end  to  quit  his  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  Burnet  had  made  such  submissions 


he  wu  eur  ambuMdor  at  Breda,  and  had  a con»>derahle 
influence  in  breaking  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  1671,  he 
«at  again  ambataador  in  Sw^en,  and,  returning  the  fol« 
letring  rear,  waa  made  aecretarj  of  aute.  Mr.  apeakei 
Ontlnw  ronaidered  him  the  onlr  hoiieat  minister  employed 
hr  the  king  after  Clarendon’s  removal.  In  1679,  he  re* 
tired  from  office,  as  the  Uaxette  announced,  **on  aerount 
of  his  infirmity  of  body,'*  and  entirely  agmost  the  wish 
of  the  king.  ’He  never  again  accepted  employment.  He 
died  in  1686,  aged  siity.e4tht.—(irainger’s  Biog.  Hi«i. 
vL  125;  Oxford  ed.  ofBumet'a  Hist. 

* (^r  Tbomaa  Osborne,  carl  of  Danby  and  afterwarda 
duke  of  Leeds. 

f This  statue  was  east  in  1 633,  by  Le  Smtir,  for  the 
eail  of  Arundel;  but  it  was  uoi  cructed  until  about  1678, 


when  it  was  placed  on  its  present  pedestal,  the  work  of 
Grinlyn  Gib^ns.  The  parliament  had  ordered  it  to  be 
*auld  and  broken  to  piece*  ; but  John  Rivet,  a braxicr, 
living  near  the  Dial,  Holbom  Conduit,  who  was  the  pur- 
chaser. buried  it  uiimuiilated,  and  showed  some  fragmenis 
of  brass  as  tokens  of  hit  obedience.  M.  d'ArebrnhoU 
nlates,  that  this  brazier  cast  a vast  number  of  knife  and 
fork  handle*,  and  sold  them  *a  made  of  the  broken  statue. 
They  were  bought  by  loralista  from  affcctiuo  to  their 
mortareh,  and  by  tbo  parliamenurians  as  a mark  of 
triumph.  The  tiatue  ms  placed  in  its  ptew-nt  siiiiaiioa 
by  an  order  from  the  earl  of  Danbv._Archrnholz‘s  Ta- 
bleau d'Anglelcrre,  i.  163;  Pennant’s  Umdou,  93; 
Walpole's  Anecdotes,  ti.  24ft. 
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tliat  he  wns  restored  to  it*.  So  that  wound  which  had  been  given  to  episcopacy  in  liis 
person  was  now  healed.  And  Leighton  retired  to  a private  house  in  Sussex,  wliere  ho 
lived  ten  years  in  a most  heavenly  manner,  and  with  a shining  conversation.  So  now  duke 
Lauderdale  was  at  the  head  of  the  church  party. 

The  court  was  somewhat  disturbed  with  discoveries  that  were  made  at  this  time.  When 
sir  Joseph  Williamson  came  back  fnun  Cologne,  he  secretly  met  with  Wicqucfort,  who  has 
published  a work  about  ambassadorsf.  He  was  the  Dutch  secretary  that  translated  the 
intelligence  that  came  from  England.  And  sometimes  the  originals  w'cro  left  in  his  hands. 
Williamson  prevailed  with  him  to  deliver  these  to  him.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  the 
lord  Howard’s  brother,  who  upon  his  brother's  death  was  afterwards  lord  Howard.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  learning,  bold  and  poor,  who  had  run  through  many  parties  in  religion.  In 
Cromwell’s  time  he  was  rebaptised,  and  had  preached  in  London.  He  set  up  in  opposition 
to  Cromwell,  as  a great  commonwealth’s  man,  and  did  sonic  service  in  the  R<>storation. 
But  he  was  always  poor,  and  ready  to  engage  in  anything  that  wns  bold.  He  went  over  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  offered  to  serve  De  Wit.  But  he  told  me  he  found  him  a 
dry  man.  As  soon  as  the  prince  was  raised,  he  waited  on  him  and  on  Fagel ; and  under- 
took not  only  to  send  them  good  intelligence,  but  to  make  a great  party  for  them.  He 
pressed  the  prince  to  make  a descent  on  England,  only  to  force  the  king  to  call  a parliament, 
and  to  be  advised  by  it.  And  he  drew  such  a manifesto  os  he  believed  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  nation.  He,  and  one  of  the  Du  Moulins  that  wns  in  lord  Arlington’s  office  joined 
together,  and  gave  the  States  very  good  intelligence.  Du  Moulin,  fearing  that  he  was  dis- 
covered, took  the  alarm  in  time  and  got  beyond  sea.  Most  of  the  papers  that  "Wicqucfort 
delivered  were  of  Howard’s  writing.  So  upon  his  examination  in  the  Tower,  it  appeared 
they  had  his  letters  against  him.  And,  when  notice  was  sent  of  this  to  Holland,  Wicquefort 
was  called  on  to  bring  before  them  all  the  original  letters  that  were  trusted  to  him  ; and, 
upon  his  not  doing  it,  he  was  clapped  up.  And  the  States  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  if 
any  person  suffered  in  England  on  the  account  of  the  letters  betrayed  by  him,  his  head  should 
go  for  it.  Halewyn  told  me,  when  it  was  put  to  the  judges  to  know  what  sort  of  crime  this 
could  be  nuide,  since  the  papers  were  given  up  after  the  jieace  was  concluded,  (otherwise  the 
betraying  the  secrets  of  the  state  to  enemies  was  a manifest  crime),  they  came  to  this  resolu- 
tion, that  as  by  the  Roman  law  everything  was  made  capital  that  was  contra  taliUetn  Populi 
Romani,  so  the  delivering  up  such  papers  was  a capital  crime.  Tliis  threatening  saved 
Howard  J.  But  yet  Wicquefort  was  kept  very  long  in  prison,  and  ruined  by  it.  He  had  a 
sort  of  a character  from  one  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  upon  which  he  insisted.  But  the 
States  thought  that  his  coming  into  their  service  was  the  throwing  up  of  that  character. 
Upon  this  occasion  Corstairs,  mentioned  in  the  year  1672,  was  sent  over  from  Holland  to 
England.  And  h“  was  seized  on  with  a paper  of  instnictions  that  were  drawn  so  darkly, 
that  no  wonder  if  they  gave  a jealousy  of  some  ill  designs  then  on  foot.  Tlie  prince  said, 
when  asked  about  it,  tliat  it  was  only  meant  for  a direction  for  carrying  on  the  levies  of 
some  regiments,  that  the  king  had  allowed  the  Dutch  to  make  in  Scotland,  which  the  king 
did  the  better  to  excuse  his  letting  so  many  continue  in  the  French  service.  However, 
mention  being  mode  of  money  to  be  paid  and  of  men  to  be  raised,  and  a compliment  being 
ordered  to  be  made  to  duke  Hamilton,  this  looked  suspicious.  Howard  hod  confessed  all 
he  knew  upon  promise  of  p.ardon.  So  that,  and  this,  laid  together,  gave  the  court  some 
apprehensions.  Duke  Lauderdale  made  use  of  it  to  heighten  the  king’s  ill  opinion  of  the 
party  against  him.  And,  because  lieutenant-general  Drummond  was,  of  all  the  military 
men,  he  that  had  the  best  cajiocity  and  tlie  greatest  reputation,  he  moved  that  he  might  be 


* Thi*  prelate  wa*  no  relation  to  our  antlior. 

t'  Abralum  <ie  Wicquefort  wrote  two  works  upon  the 
duties  of  ambassadors — I/Anibassndrur  e'  scs  fonc- 
tions,"  and  “ Menioircs  toucimnt  Ics  anibassadcurset  Ics 
miiiistrcs  publics  *'  For  thirty.two  years  ho  had  been 
resident-minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandcnbtirgh,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  committed  to  the  Baslilo  for  com- 
manicating  intelligence  to  his  native  country,  Holland. 
When  released,  De  Wit  employed  him  to  srrite  the  His- 
lacy  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ; but  bvfoie  he  had 


completed  it  he  wns  seized  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  for  betraying  stale  secrets,  os  will  be  ininio- 
diatclr  noticed.  In  1679  hr*  escaped,  oiid  found  a pro- 
tector in  the  duke  of  Zell.  His  **  Histoiro  des  Provinces 
Uiiics  desPuys-Bns,  &c.*'  is  an  excellent  and  autheutie 
work. — Morcii’s  Hist.  Diet. 

^ This  thorunghly  base  man  wns  tlie  ebief  evidence 
against  his  friends,  Algernon  Sidney  and  lord  W.  Rus- 
sell, whom  he  betrayed 
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Tlic  metluxi  lie  took  in  doin^  it  showed,  that  he  neither  suspected  him.  nor  re- 
garded tlie  law.  The  anci(*nt  niethiKl  w*as  to  require  men  to  render  tliemselves  prisoners 
by  such  a day.  Tliis  was  a snare  to  many,  who,  though  innocent,  yet  hating  restraint, 
went  out  of  the  way,  and  were  proceeded  against  by  an  outlawry  ; but  an  act  of  parliament 
had  been  made  condemning  that  method  for  the  future.  Yet  duke  I^audcrdale  resolTod  to 
follow  it.  And  Drummond,  knowing  his  innocence,  rendered  himself  as  required  ; and  was 
kept  a year  in  a very  cold  and  inconvenient  prisrm  at  Diinlwirton,  on  the  top  of  a high  rock. 
This,  coming  after  a whole  life  of  loyalty  and  zeal,  was  thouglit  a very  extraordinary  rcwiird 
for  such  high  pretensions. 

One  thing  on  this  occasion  may  be  fit  to  be  to'd.  Jx>rd  Kiiic.rrtlino  had  served  duke  I>an- 
derdalc  faithfully,  even  longer  than  he  could  do  with  a good  conscience ; fur  he  had  stuck  to 
him,  and  was  left  by  him  with  the  king,  when  he  w'ent  to  Scotland,  who  knew  well  with 
how  much  zeal  he  had  sup]u>rted  his  interest,  and  excused  his  faults.  When  duke  I«niider- 
dalc  was  hotly  pushed  at,  he  then  promised  to  all  his  friends  that  he  would  avoid  all  former 
errors,  if  he  got  out  of  his  trouble  ; and  that  made  Icrd  Kincardine  so  earnest  to  sen  e him 
But,  when  he  saw  into  how  much  fury  he  was  running,  he  tried  to  have  persuaded  him  b 
more  temper,  but  found  it  was  in  vain.  Tlien  he  confessed  to  me  that  I had  judged  truer 
than  he  had  done  ; for  I believed  ho  would  grow  w'orse  than  ever.  When  lord  Kincardine 
found  he  could  not  hinder  things  in  private,  he  op|^»«e<l  them  in  council,  and  so  they  broke 
with  him.  He  came  up  to  justify  himself  to  the  king,  who  minded  those  matters  very 
little ; hut  thought  it  was  necessary  to  give  a full  scope  to  duke  I>auderdale  s motions,  who 
had  told  the  king  there  w*as  a spirit  of  reI>ellion  that  run  through  all  sorts  of  people,  and  that 
was  to  be  subducMl  by  acts  of  power,  though  }>erlmp9  neither  legal  nor  just ; .and  when  that  evi! 
spirit  was  once  broken,  then  it  would  be  fit  to  return  to  more  legal  and  moderate  counsels. 
So  lord  Kincardine  found  there  was  no  arguing  with  the  king  uj>on  particulars.  Tlicrefore 
he  begged  leave  to  stay  some  time  at  court,  that  he  might  not  bo  obliged  to  oppose  that 
which  the  king  was  made  believe  his  st’rvice  required.  The  king  consented  to  this,  and 
upon  all  occasions  us(*d  him  veiy  well.  Duke  I>audeitlnle  could  not  bear  that,  and  pressed 
the  king  often  to  command  him  home ; which  he  refused  to  do.  Once  he  urged  it  with 
great  vehemence  ; and  the  king  answ'ored  as  positively,  that  he  saw'  no  reason  for  it,  and  he 
would  not  do  it.  Upon  this  he  came  home  os  in  a fit  of  distraction,  and  was  gathering 
together  all  his  commissions  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  king.  Uj>on  that  the  marquis  of 
Athol,  who  was  then  in  high  favour  with  him,  went  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
sent  duke  Lauderdale  home  half  dead  and  half  lund^  and  bt'gged  the  king  to  take  pity  on 
him.  So  the  king  sent  a message  to  lord  Kincardine,  ordering  him  to  go  home.  Tliis  lord 
Athol  himself  told  me  aftcrw’ards. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  battle  of  Seneff  was  fought,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the 
French  had  a great  advantage ; but  the  prince  of  Cnnde  puslied  it  too  for : and  tlie  prince  of 
Orange  engaged  the  whole  army  with  so  much  bravery,  that  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch 
army  was  now  brought  to  another  state  than  he  had  found  it  in.  He  charged  himself  in 
many  places,  with  tw  great  a neglect  of  his  j^rson,  considering  how  much  de]x*nded  upon 
it.  lie  or.ee  was  engaged  among  a body  of  French,  thinking  they  were  his  own  men,  and 
bid  them  charge ; they  told  him  they  had  no  more  j)owder ; he,  perceiving  they  were  none 
of  his  men,  writh  great  pn'sence  of  mind  got  out  of  their  hands,  and  brought  up  a body  of 
his  army  to  charge  them,  who  quickly  routed  them.  Tlie  action  in  the  afternoon  recovered 
the  loss  that  was  made  in  the  morning,  and  possessed  all  the  world,  the  prince  of  Conde  in 
particular,  with  a great  esteem  of  the  prince’s  conduct  and  courage.  I will  say  little  of 
foreign  affairs,  because  there  are  many  copious  a<xM)unts  of  them  in  print,  and  I can  odd  little 
to  them.  AV'ith  relation  to  the  Imttle  of  Seneff,  the  prince  himself  t«»ld  me,  that  the  day 
before,  lie  saw  a capuchin  that  came  over  from  the  French  army,  and  h.id  a long  conversa- 
tion with  Zouch,  the  empenir’s  general,  who  behaved  himself  so  ill  on  the  day  of  battle,  that 
the  prince  said  to  his  son  at  night,  that  his  father  had  acted  so  btvH>ly,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  respect  ho  Ihjfc  the  emperor,  he  would  have  shot  him  tlirough  the  head,  lie 
was  disgraced  on  this.  But  tlu‘  success  of  the  campaign  was  luel  by  it.  Tliey  had  a noble 
army,  and  might  have  done  much  more  tliaii  they  did.  Grave  was  retaken  in  the  cud  of 
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the  canipiiign.  So  the  Provinces  were  now  safe  on  that  side.  And  the  prince  had  gained  so 
much  credit  with  the  StaU's,  that  l)o  was  now  niort'!  than  ever  the  master  of  their  counsels. 

The  alarm  that  those  discoveries  from  UoIUind  gave  our  court,  made  lord  Arlington  offer 
at  one  trial  more  for  it'covering  the  kings  confidence.  He  offered  to  go  over  to  Holland  with 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  for  they  fancied  they  had  a great  interest  in  the  prince,  by  their  having 
marricHl  two  of  Bevervardt’s  daughters;  and  the  ]>rinco  had  always  a particular  affertion  to 
lord  Oasory.  Lord  Arlington  said  he  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything  with  the 
prince,  and  did  not  doubt  but  be  would  bring  him  into  an  entire  dependence  on  his  uncle, 
and  particularly  dispose  him  to  a general  peace;  on  which  the  king  w*as  much  set,  it  Iteing 
earnestly  desired  by  the  French.  It  was  likewist?  l>elieved,  that  he  had  leave  to  give  the 
prince  the  hope  of  marrying  her  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  duke  told  mo  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter : he  had  heard  lord  Arlington  had  talked  os  if  the  managing  that  was 
his  chief  errand  ; and  upon  that  he  had  asked  the  king,  who  o»uin>d  him  that  he  Itad  a posi- 
tive order  not  so  much  as  to  speak  of  that  matter.  Yet,  whether  notwithstanding  this  ho 
hod  a secret  order,  or  whether  he  did  it  without  order,  he  certainly  talked  a great  deal  of  it 
to  tlie  prince,  as  a thing  which  he  might  depend  on,  if  he  would  in  all  other  things  be 
governed  by  the  king. 

Sir  WUliam  Temple  had  been  sent  over  the  summer  before  os  ambassador  ; and  his  chief 
instructions  were  to  dispose  all  people's  minds,  chiefly  the  prince's,  to  a peace.  Bat  the 
prince  bad  avoided  the  seeing  him  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Arlington  had  thrown 
him  off  when  he  went  into  the  French  interest,  and  Temple  was  too  proud  to  bt*ar  con- 
tempt, or  forget  such  an  injury  soon.  He  was  a vain  man,  much  blowm  up  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, wliicli  he  showed  too  indecently  on  all  occasions.  He  had  a true  judgment  in  affairs, 
and  very  good  principles  with  relation  to  government,  but  in  nothing  els(\  He  seemed  to 
think  that  things  are  as  they  were  from  all  eternity ; at  least  he  .thought  religion  was  fit 
only  for  the  mob.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  tlie  sect  of  Confucius  in  China,  who  were 
atheists  themselves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rabble.  He  was  a corrupter  of  all  that  came 
near  him.  And  he  delivered  himself  up  wholly  to  study  case  and  pleasure  He  entered 
into  a close  friendship  with  lord  Danby,  who  di'pended  much  on  him  ; and  was  directed  in 
all  his  notions  as  to  foreign  affairs  by  him ; for  no  man  ever  came  into  the  ministry  that 
nnderstood  the  affairs  of  Europe  so  little  as  he  did. 


*•  Of  all  the  cliAraeten  drtwn  by  our  author,  thia  of 
•ir  tS'illum  Traiple  ia  the  mnat  unfair  and  exa^rratrd. 
That  be  wa»  very  vain  ia  generally  arknowlcdgnl ; tut, 
iontcad  of  our  regrciiinjf  ihia,  we  may  jiiatly  agree  with 
OraiDger,  that  U M a happy  cimimatanee  for  his  reader*, 
that  «o  polite  and  learned  a writer  was  also  a vain  one  ; 
for.  HVe  Montaigne,  hia  vanity  prompted  him  to  dwell 
upon  the  affair*  in  whirh  he  wa*  conremed.  Even  Bur- 
bet  acknowledges  hia  6dclity  as  an  hiatoriaii.  The  charge 
Bgainftt  him  of  being  an  atheiat  ia  loully  without  founda- 
tioa->all  other  writer*  but  Burnet,  whether  writing  to 
disparage  or  to  praise  him,  apeak  in  very  different  terma  of 
bi*  religious  opniona.  It  ia  true,  he  waa  no  bigot,  and 
declare*  he  **  never  could  understand  how  tho*e  who 
«all  thcfuaelvea,  and  the  world  usually  calls,  reUgiofts  men, 
ootae  to  put  BO  great  weight  upon  those  points  of  belief, 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  ao  little  upon  those 
of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  they  have  bar-Uy  ever 
ditagreed.**  and  **  since,**  as  he  obaervea  in  a preceding 
paragraph.  **  the  great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next 
to  man’s  happinem  hereafter,  ia  their  hap]iineM  here;  aa 
appear*  by  the  comiuandmenu  of  God,  bring  the  best  and 
greatest  moral  .and  civil,  as  well  aa  divine,  precepts  that 
have  been  given  to  a nation.**— -(Temple's  Works,  I.  S.5, 
fol.)  As  an  amhoaaador  and  auteaman  he  ia  above  re- 
pro  sch  of  any  kind;  and  u a man,  though. having  hia 
share  of  human  weaknesa,  yet  his  honour,  integrity,  aud 
Vindnesa  of  heart,  have  never  been  impeached.  He  wa* 
bom  in  1628  ; from  Cambridge  (mvellcd  on  the  continent 
until  the  Rcatontion,  when  he  returned,  bvcauic  a mem- 


ber of  the  Irish  Parlbrnent,  and  in  1665  obtained  his 
first  official  employment,  being  sent  to  Munkter.  He  woa 
the  chief  mean*  of  ohuining  the  Triple  A lliauce  between 
England,  Sweden,  and  HoiUnd,  for  the  maintciinuce  of 
the  piotestant  cause  in  Eiimpe;  and,  as  resident  at  tbo 
Hague,  promoted  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  our  princes*  Mary,  that  was  ultimately  so  instni- 
iiiental  in  prescrxdng  our  religion  and  constitution.  In 
1679  he  was  absolutely  compelled,  by  the  king’s  urgency,  tr 
arerpt  the  office  of  *ecretary  of  state,  but  resigned  it  tbs 
following  year,  and  retired  to  hit  seal  of  Moor  Park,  near 
Fomham,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  in 
that  rural  retirement  and  literary  rase  which  be  alwara 
loved.  He  died  in  1700,  and  his  heart,  according  to 
directions  in  his  will,  was  buried  in  a silver  box  berteath 
a sun-dial  In  hit  garden,  opjMsite  the  window  from  whence 
he  waa  accnslnroed  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Nor  was  this,  as  the  editor  liaselsewherc  observed,  an  unphi- 
losophical  clinging  to  that  wliirh  it  was  impossible  to  retain  ; 
but  rather  a result  of  that  gmicfiil  feeling  common  to  our 
nature,  of  deuring  finally  to  rcfiose  where  in  life  we  have 
been  happy.  Aa  an  author  few  men  have  been  so  gene- 
rally admired,  and  in  the  character  of  an  easayiat  and  his- 
torian he  is  equally  cxccllcrit.  Whoever  wishes  for  a 
fkitlifiil  and  full  narrative  of  the  political  transactions  of 
this  pciiixi,  will  find  no  work  that  will  better  gratify  hia 
desire  than  air  W.  Temple's  *'  Memoirs.*’— Life  prefixed  to 
hia  works;  Biogrsjih.  Britan.;  and  a Ldfe  of  him,  lately 
published. 
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I will  henceforth  leave  the  account  of  our  affaire  beyond  aea  wholly  to  Temple's  Letters, 
in  which  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  set  forth.  And  in  them  it  appears,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  even  while  so  young,  and  so  little  practised  in  affaire,  had  so  clear  and  so  just  a 
view  of  them,  that  nothing  could  misguide  him  ; and  that  the  bad  prospect  he  had  from  the 
ill  condition  of  affaire  did  not  frighten  him  into  accepting  of  any  mean  or  base  conditions  of 
peace.  His  fidelity  to  bis  country,  and  the  public  interest,  was  so  firm,  that  no  private  con- 
siderations of  his  own  could  bias  him,  or  indeed  be  much  considered  by  him.  These  letters 
give  him  a character  that  is  so  sublime,  as  well  as  so  genuine,  that  it  raises  him  much  above 
all  the  performances  of  rhetoric  or  panegyric.  1 will  mention  very  little  that  is  to  be  found 
in  them.  Holland  was  in  great  expectation,  when  they  saw  two  such  men  as  the  earls  of 
OsBory  and  Arlington  come  over,  together  with  the  earl  of  Danby's  eldest  son,  though  the 
last  only  made  the  show  a little  greater.  T^rd  Arlington  for  some  days  insisted  vehemently 
on  the  prince’s  dismissing  Du  Moulin,  who  had  discovered  the  secrets  of  his  office  to  him. 
In  tills  the  prince  complied,  and  Du  Moulin  was  sent  to  one  of  their  plantations.  As  to  all 
other  things,  lord  Arlington  talked  to  him  in  the  strain  of  a governor ; and  seemed  to  pre- 
sume too  much  on  his  youth,  and  on  his  want  of  experience.  But  instead  of  prevailing  on 
the  prince,  ho  lost  him  so  entirely,  that  all  his  endeavours  afterwards  could  never  beget  any 
confidence  in  him.  So  he  came  back,  and  reckoned  this  was  his  last  essay,  which  succeed- 
ing so  ill,  he  ever  after  that  withdrew  from  all  business.  He  made  himself  easy  to  the  king, 
who  continued  to  be  still  very  kind  to  him. 

At  Easter  a piece  of  private  news  came  from  France,  which  the  duke  was  mneh  delighted 
with,  because  it  did  an  honour  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself. 
The  new  confessor  had  so  pressed  the  king  of  France  in  Lent  to  send  away  his  mistress,  Mon- 
tespan,  that  he  prevailed  at  last.  She  was  sent  to  a nunnery.  And  so  the  king  received 
the  sacrament,  as  was  said,  in  a state  of  contrition.  This  was  written  to  the  duke,  and  set 
out  with  such  circumstances  as  the  French  usually  do  ever)rthing  that  relates  to  their  king. 
The  duke  was  much  pleased  with  it.  He  told  me,  ho  had  related  it  with  all  its  circum- 
stances to  the  king,  in  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth's  hearing ; and  said,  tliey  both  heard  it 
with  great  uneasiness,  and  were  much  out  of  countenanse  at  it.  The  duke  himself  was  then 
in  the  best  temper  I had  ever  known  him  in.  He  was  reading  Nurembergius,  “ Of  the 
Difference  of  things  Temporal  and  things  Eternal and  we  had  much  good  discourse  on 
that  subject.  lx>rd  Arlington  ran  so  much  in  his  mind,  that  he  once  said  to  me,  if  lord 
Arlington  would  read  that  book  he  would  not  meddle  in  so  many  affairs  as  he  did.  I saw 
he  was  very  jealous  of  him,  and  of  his  interest  in  the  king.  Thus  I have  given  a full  account 
of  my  acquaintance  with  the  duke. 

I lost  his  favour  soon  after  this.  For  in  April,  167>>,  a session  of  parliament  was  held,  as 
preparatory  to  one  that  was  designed  next  winter,  in  which  money  was  to  be  asked ; but 
none  was  now  asked,  it  being  only  called  to  heal  all  breaches,  and  to  beget  a good  under- 
standing between  the  king  and  his  people.  The  house  of  commons  fell  upon  duke  Lauder- 
<lale.  And  those  who  knew  what  had  passed  between  liim  and  me,  moved  that  I should  bo 
examined  before  a committee.  I was  brought  before  them.  I told  them  how  I had  beim 
commanded  out  of  town.  But  though  that  was  illegal,  yet,  since  it  had  been  let  fall,  it  was 
not  insisted  on.  I was  next  examined  concerning  his  design  of  arming  the  Irish  papists. 
I said,  I,  as  well  as  others,  had  beard  him  say,  he  wished  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland  would 
rebel,  that  he  might  bring  over  the  Irish  papists  to  cut  their  throats.  I was  next  examined 
concerning  the  design  of  bringing  a Scotch  army  into  England.  1 desired  to  be  excused  as 
to  what  had  passed  in  private  discourse ; to  which  I thought  I was  not  bound  to  answer, 
unless  it  were  high  treason.  They  proved  me  long,  and  I would  give  them  no  other  answer. 
So  they  all  concluded  that  I knew  great  matters,  and  reported  this  specially  to  the  house. 
Upon  that  I w*os  sent  for  and  brought  before  the  house.  I stood  upon  it  as  I had  done  at 
the  committee,  that  1 was  not  bound  to  answer;  that  nothing  had  passed  that  was  high 
treason  ; and  as  to  all  other  things,  I did  not  think  myself  bound  to  discover  them.  I said 
farther,  I knew  duko  Lauderdale  was  apt  to  say  things  in  a heat,  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  do.  And,  since  he  had  used  myself  so  ill,  I thought  myself  the  more  obliged  not  to  say 
an)  thing  that  looked  like  revenge  for  what  1 had  met  writh  from  him.  I was  brought  four 
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tiiDffi  to  the  bar.  At  last  1 waa  told,  the  house  thought  tliey  liod  a right  to  examine  into 
everything  that  concerned  the  safety  of  the  nation,  as  weU  as  into  matters  of  treason  ; and 
they  looked  on  me  as  bound  to  satisfy  them  ; otherwise  tliey  would  make  me  feel  the  weight 
of  their  heavy  displeasure,  as  one  that  concealed  what  they  thought  was  necessary  to  be 
knov^ii.  Upon  this  I yielded,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  discourse  formerly  mentioned. 
They  laid  great  weight  on  this,  and  renewed  their  address  against  duke  Lauderdale  *. 

I was  much  blam^  for  w'hat  I had  done.  Some,  to  make  it  look  the  worse,  added,  that 
I bad  been  his  chaplain,  which  was  false ; and  that  I had  been  much  obliged  to  him,  though 
I had  never  received  any  real  obligation  from  him,  but  had  dune  him  great  services,  for 
which  1 had  been  very  unworthily  requited.  Yet  the  thing  had  an  ill  appearance,  os  the 
disclosing  what  had  passed  in  confidence : though  I make  it  a great  question  how  far  even 
that  ought  to  bind  a man,  when  the  designs  are  very  wicked,  and  the  person  continued  still 
in  the  same  post  and  capacity  of  executing  them.  I have  told  the  matter  os  it  was,  and 
must  leave  myself  to  the  censure  of  the  reader.  My  love  to  my  country,  and  my  private 
friendships,  carricMl  me  perhaps  too  far ; especially  since  1 had  declared  much  against  clergy- 
men meddling  in  secular  affairs,  and  yet  had  run  myself  so  deep  in  them. 

This  broke  me  quite  with  the  court,  and  in  that  respect  proved  a great  blessing  to  me. 
It  brought  me  out  of  many  temptations : the  greatest  of  all  being  the  kindness  that  was 
growing  towards  me  from  the  duke,  which  might  have  involved  me  into  great  difficulties,  as 
it  did  expose  mo  to  much  censure;  all  which  went  off  upon  this  occasion.  And  I applied 
myself  to  my  studies  and  my  function,  being  then  settled  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  soon 
after  lecturer  of  St.  Clements.  I lived  many  years  uuder  the  protection  of  sir  Harbottle 
Griinstone,  master  of  tlic  Rolls,  who  continued  steady  in  his  favour  to  me,  though  the  king 
sent  secretary  Williamson  to  desire  him  to  dismiss  me.  He  said  he  was  an  old  man,  fitting 
himself  for  another  woi  Id,  and  he  found  my  ministry  useful  to  him:  so  he  prayed  that  he 
might  be  excused  in  that.  He  was  a long  and  very  kind  patron  to  me.  I continued  ten 
years  in  that  post,  free  from  all  necessities ; and  I thank  God  that  w'as  all  I desired.  But, 
siocc  1 was  so  long  happy  in  so  quiet  a retreat,  it  seems  but  a just  piece  of  gratitude  that  I 
should  give  some  account  of  that  venerable  old  man. 

He  was  descended  from  a long-lived  family : fur  his  great-grandfather  lived  till  he  was 
ninety-eight,  his  graiidfuthcr  to  eighty-six,  and  his  father  to  seventy-eight,  and  himself  to 
eighty-two.  He  had  to  the  last  a great  soundness  of  health,  of  memory,  and  of  judgment. 
He  was  bred  to  the  study  of  the  law,  being  a younger  brother.  Upon  his  elder  brother's 
death  he  threw  it  up.  But  falling  in  love  wdth  judge  Crook’s  daughter,  the  father  would 
not  bestow'  her  on  him,  unless  he  would  return  to  his  studies ; which  he  did  with  great  suc- 
cess. That  judge  was  one  of  those  who  delivered  his  judgment  in  the  exchequer  chamber 
against  the  ship  money,  which  he  did  with  a long  and  learned  argument  f.  And  sir  Harbot- 
tles  father,  who  served  in  parliament  for  Essex,  lay  long  in  prison,  because  he  would  not 
pay  the  loan  money.  Thus  l>oth  his  family  and  his  wife’s,  were  zealous  for  the  interest  of 
tbeir  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  was  a great  assertcr  of  the  laws ; 
and  inveighed  severely  against  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  illegal  oppression. 
Hi«  principle  was,  tliat  allegiance  and  protection  were  mutual  obligations;  and  that  the  oue 
Went  for  the  other.  He  thought  the  law  was  the  measure  of  both  : and  that  when  a legal 
protection  was  denied  to  one  that  paid  a legal  allegiance,  the  subject  had  a right  to  defend 
himself.  He  was  much  troubled  when  preachers  asserted  a divine  right  of  regal  government. 
Bethought  it  had  no  other  effect  but  to  give  an  ill  impression  of  them  as  aspiring  men: 
nobody  was  convinced  by  it ; it  inclined  their  hearers  rather  to  suspect  all  they  said  l^idcs ; 
it  looked  like  the  sacrificing  their  country  to  their  own  preferment ; and  an  encouraging  of 
princes  to  turn  t)nrants.  Yet  when  the  Long  parliament  engaged  in  the  league  with  Scot- 
land, he  would  not  swear  to  the  covenant.  And  he  discontinued  sitting  in  the  house  till  it 
was  laid  aside.  Then  ho  came  back  and  joined  with  Hollis  and  the  other  presbyterians,  in  a 

* Grev,  who  wu  a member  of  the  parliament,  gives  a daugliter  of  sir  Tliomu  Bennet,  persuaded  him  nnhiv  to 
unilar  sccoont.  dare  to  do  right,  whatever  might  follow. — Johnson's  LdCa 

t Su  George  Crook  at  first  besitatad,  but  his  wife,  a of  Seldeo,  2*}l. 
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liigh  opposition  to  the  independents^  and  to  Cromwell  in  particular,  as  was  told  in  the  first 
IkkjIc.  And  he  was  one  of  the  secluded  members  that  were  forced  out  of  the  house.  He  fol- 
lowed afterwards  the  practice  of  the  law,  hut  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  w'ho  w*ished 
well  to  the  ancient  government  of  England.  So  he  wsw  chosen  speaker  of  that  1ioum>  that 
called  home  the  king,  and  had  so  groat  a merit  in  that  whole  affair,  that  he  was  soon  after, 
without  any  application  of  his  own,  made  master  of  the  Rolls:  in  wliich  ]>o8t  he  continued 
to  his  death  with  a Iiigli  reputation,  as  he  well  deserved.  For  he  was  a just  judge;  verv 
slow,  and  ready  to  hear  everything  that  was  offere<l,  without  passion  or  partiality.  I 
thought  his  only  fault  was,  that  ho  was  too  rich  : and  yet  he  gave  yearly  great  sums  in 
charity,  discharging  many  prisoners  by  paying  their  debts.  He  was  a very  pious  and 
devout  man,  and  spent  every  day  at  least  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night,  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  And  even  in  winter,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  early  on  the 
bench,  he  took  care  to  rise  so  soon,  that  he  had  always  the  command  of  that  time  which  he 
gave  to  those  exercises.  He  was  much  sharpened  against  (>opery,  but  had  always  a tender- 
ness to  the  dissenters,  though  he  himself  continued  still  in  the  communion  of  the  church  *. 
His  second  wife,  whom  I knew,  was  niece  to  the  great  sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  was  the  last 
heir  of  that  family.  She  had  all  the  high  notions  fur  the  church  and  the  crown,  in  which 
she  had  been  bred  ; but  was  the  humblest,  the  devoutest,  and  l>est  tempered  perstm  that  I 
ever  know  of  that  sort.  It  was  really  a pleasure  to  hear  her  talk  of  religion,  she  did  it  with 
BO  ranch  elevation  and  force.  She  was  always  very  plain  in  her  clothes : and  went  oft  to 
jails,  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  relieve  or  discharge  them  ; and  by  the  mean- 
ness of  her  dress,  she  passed  but  for  a servant  trusteed  with  tl»e  charities  others.  WHien 
she  was  travelling  in  the  country,  os  she  drew  near  a village,  she  often  ordered  her  coach  to 
stay  behind  till  she  had  walked  about  it,  giving  orders  fur  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
and  leaving  liberally  for  that  end.  With  two  such  persons  I spent  several  of  my  years  very 
happily.  But  I now  return  to  the  session  of  parliament. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  busim^ss  against  duke  Lauderdale  was  taken  up  warmly  at 
three  several  times;  and  thi^  several  addn'Ssi'B  were  made  to  the  king  against  him.  The 
king’s  answer  was,  tliat  he  would  protc'ct  no  man  against  law  and  justice;  but  would  con- 
demn none  without  special  matter  w*ell  made  out.  There  was  no  money  offered,  so  ad- 
dresses were  feeble  things.  The  next  attempt  was  against  the  carl  of  Danby,  who  had 
begun  to  invert  the  usual  methods  of  the  exchequer.  But  the  majority  were  for  him,  so 
that  charge  came  to  nothing.  Only  those  who  In^gan  it  formed  a party  against  him,  that 
grew  in  conclusion  to  be  too  hard  for  him.  He  took  a different  method  from  those  who  were 
in  the  ministry  before  him.  They  hod  taken  off  the  great  and  leading  men,  and  left  the 
herd  as  a despised  company,  who  could  do  nothing,  because  they  had  none  to  head  them 
But  lord  Danby  reckoned  that  the  major  number  was  the  surer  game,  so  he  neglected  the 
great  men,  who  he  thought  raised  their  price  too  high  ; and  reckoned  that  he  could  gain  ten 
ordinary  men  cheaper  than  one  of  those.  This  might  have  succeeded  with  him  if  they  that 
did  lead  his  party  hod  been  wise  and  skilful  men.  But  he  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  all  such, 
as  if  they  might  gain  too  much  credit  with  the  king.  Hie  chief  men  that  he  made  use  of 
were  of  so  low  a siae,  that  they  were  bafflcMl  in  every  debate.  So  that  many  who  were  in- 
clined enough  to  voto  in  all  obedience,  yet  were  ashamed  to  bo  in  the  vote  on  the  side  that 
was  manifestly  run  down  in  the  deliate  t. 

Tilt*  ablest  man  of  hie  party  w’as  Seymour,  who  was  tho  first  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons tliat  was  not  bred  to  the  law.  He  wras  a man  of  great  birth,  being  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Seymour  family ; and  was  a graceful  man,  bold  and  quick  : but  l>c  had  a sort  of  pride 


* To  the  above  cliararter  of  Sii  Harbottle  Oiimstooe 
nothiof  can  bcaiiditl;  our  doee  it  appear,  from  oliirr  au- 
llioritir*,  that  anythin);  need  be  abated.  He  wa«  horn  at 
Bmdhelt)  HalU  near  Manningtree,  in  H»»rx  ; ttudied  the 
.aw  at  Liiieuln’a  Inn;  repictented  Harnich  and  Culchet- 
ter  in  |wi  liatnent ; and  wu  recorder  of  tho  last  named 
town.  His  other  piihiic  employments  ate  mentioned  in 
other  pa^rt.  (Hioc-  Blit. ; Morant's  Uiat.  of  Colcheater; 
Wood’s  Atbetus  OjLuu.) 


f The  debates  upon  the  cbaiyrt  against  the  Kart  of 
Dauby  are  very  fully  given  by  Grey,  and  whoever  reads 
them  will  probably  conclude,  as  the  majority  of  the  house 
did,  iliat  the  articles  of  the  proposed  impeachmeut  were 
not  BiiUlantiated.  MaircU,  the  satiriit,  says  he  gut  off 
by  profuse  bribing ; but  SMcrtion  is  not  proof,  and  this  is 
altogether  wanting  in  every  one  of  the  autboniic*  tL# 
editor  has  consulted  upon  this  subjecL 
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90  peculiar  to  liiinBcU^  tliat  I never  aaw  any  thing  like  it.  He  had  neither  shame  nor 
decency  wltli  it.  He  was  violent  against  the  court,  till  he  forced  himself  into  good  posts. 
He  was  the  most  assuming  speaker  that  ever  sat  in  the  chair,  lie  knew  the  house,  and 
every  man  in  it  so  well,  that  by  looking  about  he  could  Udl  tlie  fate  of  any  question.  So,  if 
any  thing  was  put,  when  the  court  party  was  not  well  gathered  together,  he  would  have  held 
the  house  from  doing  any  thing,  by  a wilful  mistaking,  or  mis-stating,  the  question.  By  that 
he  gave  tin)e  to  those  who  were  appointed  for  that  mercenary  work,  to  go  about  and  gather 
in  all  their  party ; and  he  would  discern  when  they  had  got  the  majority.  And  then  he 
would  very  fairly  state  the  qut'stion,  when  lie  saw  he  was  sure  to  carry  it  *. 

A great  many  of  the  court  grew  to  be  so  uni'osy,  especially  when  tiiey  saw  the  king  was 
under  tlic  influence  of  French  and  popish  counsels,  that  they  were  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
way  at  critical  times.  On  some  occasions  they  would  venture  to  vote  against  the  court ; 
of  which  the  memorable  answer  of  Hervey’s,  wlio  was  treasurer  to  the  queen,  was  a noted 
instance.  He  was  one  wlioin  the  king  loved  personally;  and  yet  upon  a great  occasion  be 
voted  against  that  which  the  king  desired.  S>o  the  king  chid  him  severely  for  it.  Next 
day,  another  important  question  falling  in,  ho  voted  os  tlic  king  would  have  him.  So  the 
king  took  notice  of  it  at  night,  and  said,  you  were  not  against  me  to-day.  He  answered, 
**  No,  Sir  ; I was  against  iny  conscience  to-day.”  This  was  so  <lrily  delivered,  that  Uie  king 
seemed  pleased  witli  it:  and  it  was  much  talked  off.  Wliile  things  went  thus  in  the  house 
of  commons,  there  was  tlie  greatest  and  longest  debate  in  tlie  house  of  lords,  that  has  been  in 
all  my  time.  They  sat  upon  it  often  till  midnight. 

It  was  about  the  test  tliat  lord  Danby  liad  contrived,  os  was  fonnerly  mentioned.  Lord 
Danby,  and  lord  iMncli,  and  some  of  the  bisliopa,  were  the  chief  arguers  for  it.  They  said, 
it  was  necessary  that  a method  should  be  found  out  to  discriminate  the  good  subjects  from 
the  bad : we  had  been  lately  involved  in  a long  civil  war,  occasioned  by  the  ill  principles 


* Sir  EJwarO  Se  vibour,  tbc  flfih  of  that  name  in  lineal 
UHYmion,  wu  hom  in  163.3.  From  the  time  of  hia  tint 
aifcarance  in  parliament,  aa  a rcpnracnUiire  of  the  city  of 
^eter,  h«  benme  a itry  prominent  member,  (n  lb'67 
ba  wia  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Karl  of  CUieudou'a  ini- 
peachtneut.  In  if>73  he  waa  utuoimoiialjTltoacn  apeaker, 
•n  the  reaignation,  for  aaaume<)  ill-hcalih,  of  Sir  Job 
Cbariura.  ImmcdialeW  aftrrwoirla  ho  wxa  made  tmu 
Hirer  of  the  uav>»  e kind  of  retainer  in  the  iutercat  of  tiie 
court,  that  ia  not  very  commeiulable  in  the  i^icuker  of  the 
pof>olar  branch  of  the  legiilaturc.  Hb  future  career 
vill  appear  in  the  coiirae  of  thia  work.  The  laat  official 
appoiutment  be  enjoyed  wai  tliat  of  comptroller  of  tho 
hiimicbuld  to  queen  Anne.  Prom  thia  be  sua  diamiaaed 
ia  1704.  He  atill  coDtiiiiicd  to  appear  in  pArUatuenl  until 
kit  death  in  1708.  He  waa  buri^  at  Maiden  Bradley, 
ahere  there  ia  a rery  beautiful  monument  erected  to  hia 
■enory.  Grainger'a  Biug.  DkL  vi.  128,  ed.  1824. 

The  earl  of  Dartinouth  has  prewrred  an  anecdote  of  him 
hilly  Uluitrating  Bumct*i  remark  upon  hia  peculiar 
Kide.'*  Hb  coach  breaking  down  near  Chaiiog  Croat, 
be  <jnkred  the  beadles  Ui  atop  the  next  gcDtlcmao'a  they 
laet,  and  bring  it  to  him.  Tho  gentleman  expoalulated 
at  being  turned  out  of  his  own  coach,  but  air  Edward  told 
kiiD  it  voB  more  fitting  for  him  to  walk  in  the  atreett 
dtoQ  the  apeaker  of  Uk  couiiuooa,and  left  him  in  tliat  con- 
duioD  without  further  apology.— Oxford  ed.  of  thia  work. 

Mr.  Noble  baa  accurately  dcactibed  him  os  a man  of 
■»ro»e  diapoaitioo,  but  of  great  good  tenM,  invincible 
•bstiiney,  and  incorruptible  integrity  ; feared  more  than 
kred,  and  respected  more  tliao  esteemed.  The  wags  weie 
ptcawd  when  they  could  annoy  thia  impcrtonalion  of  pride 
and  haughtiness.  One  gave  him  a petition  of  no  moment. 
<0 present  to  the  bouse;  Seymour  look  il  from  hia  pocket 
■itii  hia  aeenstomed  gravity,  and  putting  on  hia  spectacles, 
Wga«  to  read  The  humble  petition  of  Oliver  Cruoi* 
**U— the  derii  !**  The  laugh  waa  so  loud  and  long, 
that  the  old  throwing  down  the  popvr,  hoatcued  from 


the  house,  confined  and  in  wrath  at  the  Insult  to  hia  dig- 
nity. Every  Kiiglithman,  tiiuugli  he  laughs  at  hia  pccii- 
Uariiict,  must  lure  hia  virtues,  and  venemte  him  aa  the 
man  to  whom  wo  are  principally  indebted  for  the  Habeaa 
('urpiia  Act.  Tettjpermie  in  the  uae  of  wealth,  be  waa 
frugal,  yet  liberal  in  hia  expenditure  ; nor  did  he  enrich 
liiniiiclf  and  his  family  aa  he  might  hare  done.  Proud  of 
bis  ancestry,  and  haughty  aa  he  waa,  yet  he  would  not 
accept  a barony  from  queen  Anne ; but  he  permitted  the 
eldest  son  of  his  second  marriage  to  take  the  title  of  Con.. 
way,  whose  desrcndanti  now  possess  one  of  the  old  Seymour 
titles,  the  roarquisate  of  Hertford.  In  private  life  he  waa 
worthy,  if  not  amiable  true  to  hit  two  wives  t and  to  hie 
children  careful,  if  not  kind;  to  his  tenants  and  attcndanit 
a good,  though  not  bountiful  landlord  and  master.  His 
eldest  son  am)  heir,  sir  Kdwnrd  Seymour,  was  father  of 
Edward,  the  eighth  duke  of  Somerset,  who  succeeded  to 
this  title  by  the  extinction  of  tbc  male  descendants  of  Uie 
fiist  duke,  the  protector  Somerset,  by  his  second  marriage  *, 
who,  to  gratify  the  inordinate  pride  of  hia  acrond  wifo, 
procured  hia  title  to  go  to  htr  posterity ; but  she  “ condo- 
scended'*  that  the  children  of  hia  first  marriage  should  be 
phoced  in  the  liiiiilatioo,  which,  after  two  hundred  yeais, 
now  reverted  to  them. — Noble's  Continuation  of  Cirain- 
gvr,  ii.  169. 

T John  Hervey  waa  the  eldest  son  of  air  William  Her. 
vry,  of  Ickworth,  in  .Suffolk.  In  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles,  he  appeared  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  field 
on  the  aide  of  the  prerogative.  In  tho  reign  of  the  second 
Charles,  he  wia  treasurer  and  receivcr-grneiwl  to  the 
queen.  Throughout  his  life  he  waa  a leading  member  in 
the  house  of  commons.  He  was  learned  and  accomplished, 
and  would  deserve  respect  if  lie  had  no  other  merit  than 
being  the  fiiend  and  patron  of  tiie  poet  Cowley.  He  died 
ia  1679,  aurl,  having  no  iuuc,  his  property  descended  to 
hb  brother  Thomas,  father  of  the  fim  earl  of  Bristol.-^ 
Grainger’!  Hist.  v.  106. 
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timt  some  had  taken  up  with  relation  to  goTomment : it  was  £t  to  prevent  the  return  of  such 
miseries.  The  king  had  granted  a very  full  indemnity,  and  had  observed  it  religiously ; but 
there  was  no  reason,  while  so  much  of  the  old  leaven  still  remained,  to  leave  the  nation 
exposed  to  men  of  such  principles  : it  was  not  fit  to  make  a parliament  perpidual ; yet  that 
was  a leas  evil  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  a bad  election,  especially  when  jealousies  and  fears 
had  been  blown  about  the  nation : a good  constitution  was  to  ^ preserved  by  all  prudent 
methods.  No  man  was  to  be  pressed  to  take  this  test ; but,  as  they,  who  were  not  willing 
to  come  into  such  an  engagement,  ought  to  have  the  modesty  to  be  contented  with  the  favour 
and  connivance  of  the  government,  so,  if  that  did  not  teach  them  good  manners,  it  might 
be  fit  to  use  severer  methods.  To  all  this  great  opposition  was  made.  It  was  plain,  the 
duke  did  not  like  it ; but  the  king  was  so  set  on  it,  that  he  did  not  declare  himself  against  it : 
but  all  the  papists  w*ere  against  it.  Tltey  thought  the  bringing  any  test  in  practice  would 
certainly  bring  on  one  that  would  turn  them  out  of  the  house.  The  lords  Shaftesbury,  Buck- 
ingham, Hollis,  Halifax,  and  all  those  who  were  thought  the  country  party,  opposed  this 
mightily.  They  thought  there  ought  to  bo  no  tests  beyond  the  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  tlie 
elections  to  parliament ; that  it  being  the  great  privilege  of  Englishmen,  that  th^y  were  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  their  representatives ; it  w'as  therefore  thought  a disinheriting  men  of 
the  main  part  of  their  birthright,  to  do  any  thing  that  should  shut  them  out  from  their  votes 
in  electing:  all  tests  in  public  assemblies  Vere  thought  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  public 
liberty ; for  if  a parliament  thought  any  law  inconvenient  for  the  good  of  the  w'hole,  they 
must  be  supposed  still  free  to  alter  it ; and  no  previous  limitation  could  bind  up  their  legis- 
lature. A great  deal  was  said,  to  shew  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  best  scoured  by  good 
laws,  and  good  government ; and  that  oaths  or  tests  wore  no  security : the  scnipulous  might 
be  fettered  by  them,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  world  would  boldly  take  any  test,  and  as  boldly 
break  through  it ; of  which  the  late  times  hod  given  large  proofs.  The  matter  of  this  test 
was  very  doubtful ; for,  though  generally  speaking,  the  king's  person  and  his  power  were  not 
to  be  distinguished,  yet  that  was  not  universally  true : an  infant  king,  or  a lunatic,  were 
exceptions;  as  also  a king  in  his  enemies’  hands,  which  was  the  case  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for 
whose  power  his  own  party  fought  even  against  his  person  : so  an  exception  was  to  be  under- 
stood ; otherwise  the  proposition,  that  affirmed  it  was  a traitorous  position  to  separate  them, 
was  not  true ; nor  c'ould  it  be  reasonable  to  bind  up  men  against  alterations : every  new  law 
was  an  alteration ; it  >vas  not  easy  to  define  how  far  the  power  of  making  alterations  might 
go,  and  where  it  must  stop.  These  things  were  best  left  at  large.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  as 
they  were  against  any  parliamentary  test,  so  they  were  more  particularly  against  this.  Lord 
Shaftcslury  distinguislied  himself  more  in  this  session  than  ever  he  had  done  U'forc.  He 
spoke  once  a whole  hour,  to  shew  the  inconvenience  of  condemning  all  resistance  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  Ho  said,  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  such  ties  upon  those  who  served  in 
the  militia,  and  in  corporations,  because  there  was  still  a superior  power  in  parliament  to 
declare  the  extent  of  the  oath  : but  it  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence  to  lay  it  on  a parlia- 
ment, since  there  might  be  cast's,  though  so  far  out  of  view,  that  it  was  hard  to  stippose 
them,  in  which  ho  believed  no  man  would  say  it  was  not  lawful  to  resist.  If  a king  would 
make  us  a province,  and  tributary  to  France,  and  subdue  the  nation  by  a French  army,  or  to 
the  papal  authority, must  w^e  be  bound  in  that  case  tamely  to  submit?  Upon  which  he 
said  many  things,  that  did  cut  to  the  quick.  And  yot,  though  his  words  were  watched,  so 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  sent  him  to  the  Tower  if  any  one  word  had  fallen  from  him 
that  had  mode  him  liable  to  such  a censure,  he  spoke  both  with  so  much  boldni'ss  and  so 
much  caution,  that  though  he  provoked  the  court  extremely,  no  advantage  could  be  taken 
against  him.  The  court  carried  every  question  in  favour  of  the  tost,  though  with  great 
opposition,  and  a protestation  made  upon  every  step  that  was  carric*d.  So  that  tlie  bill  w’as 
in  a fair  way  to  have  passed ; and  very  probably  it  w’ould  have  passed  in  the  house  of  com 
mons,  when  by  an  unlooked-for  emergency  the  session  was  broken. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  king  James  the  First’s  reign,  petitions  of  appeal  were  brought  to 
the  house  of  lords  from  decrees  in  chancery.  This  rose  from  a parity  of  reason,  because  writ* 
of  error  lay  from  the  courts  of  law  to  the  house  of  lords ; and  since  tlio  business  of  tlio 
chancery  grew  to  be  so  extended  and  comprehensive,  it  was  not  tliought  safe  to  leave  it 
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wholly  to  the  lord  chancellor's  conscience.  So  this  practice,  thuu^'h  so  lately  begun,  grew 
on  by  degrees  to  be  the  main  business  of  the  house  of  lords.  A petition  of  u}>{>eal  was 
brought  against  a member  of  the  house  of  commons  *.  The  lords  received  it,  and  made  an 
order  upon  it.  The  member  being  served  with  it,  brought  it  into  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  they  voted  it  a t-*'^ch  of  privilege  for  the  lords  to  meddle  with  one  of  their  house.  Tlie 
lords  on  the  other  hoavl  said,  they  were  bound  to  do  justice  to  all ; and  no  privilege  could  lio 
against  that;  and,  since  they  never  sat  but  when  the  commons  sat  likewise,  if  a privilege 
from  that  house  could  stop  their  proceedings,  there  must  be  a failure  in  justice;  and,  since 
no  privilege  was  ever  pretended  in  the  case  of  a writ  of  error,  it  could  not  lie  against  an 
app^ : so  they  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  c^use.  The  commons  passed  a vote  against  any 
bwyers  that  should  plead  at  the  lords’  bar  in  this  cause ; but  the  lords  commanded  tns 
counsel  to  go  on,  with  which  they  complied.  And  as  they  went  from  the  lords’  bar,  they 
were  by  an  order  from  the  house  of  commons  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  they  were  by  another 
order  from  the  lords  set  at  liberty.  So  the  two  houses  being  as  it  were  at  war,  it  was  nece»> 
aary  to  put  an  end  to  the  session. 

This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  court ; for  they  saw  it  was  a very  sure  method  to  break  a 
session  of  parliament,  every  time  that  it  was  taken  up.  I am  not  sure  if  this  was  laid,  or  if 
it  happened  by  accident.  Ixird  ShafU'sbury  said,  it  was  laid  by  himself  t ; but  others  assured 
me,  it  happened  in  course,  though  it  produced  great  efTects  : for  there  never  was  a strength 
in  tlie  court  to  raise  this  debate  of  the  tost  in  any  subsequent  session.  And  as  this  made 
the  coart  apprehend  they  might  by  the  prosecution  of  the  same  appeal  lose  the  next  session, 
since  the  prorogation  did  only  discontinue  parliamentary  proceedings,  but  not  judiciary  ones ; 
so  they  feared  this  might  go  so  far  as  to  force  a dissolution  of  the  present  parliament ; to 
which  the  court  would  be  very  hardly  brought,  after  they  liad  practised  so  long  upon  the 
members,  and  knew  them  all  so  well. 

In  this  session,  on  a day  that  grievances  were  to  be  gone  npon,  Grimstonc  said,  that  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  privilege,  he  looked  on  a standing  parliament  os  the  greatest  grievance 
of  the  nation;  so  many  men  being  exempted  from  justice,  and  from  the  demands  of  their 
creditors,  for  so  long,  and  so  indchnite  a time.  Tliis  motion  was  let  fall  at  that  time ; but  it 
w*as  not  forgotten : and  it  was  likely  to  bo  taken  up  when  new  opportunities  should  be 
offered.  The  summer  went  over  without  any  considerable  accidents  at  borne. 

A new  session  met  next  winter ; and  at  the  first  opening  it,  the  king  laid  before  the  com- 
mons the  great  difficulties  he  was  in  by  the  anticipations  of  his  revenues.  It  was  then  gene- 
rally thought,  that  the  king  was  in  such  straits,  that,  if  money  could  not  bo  obtaim^,  he 
must  turn  to  other  counsels,  and  to  other  ministers.  The  debate  went  high  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  house.  It  was  offered  on  the  one  side  to  sliew,  that  the  king  had  not  enough 
in  his  hands  th  maintain  the  government,  and  to  secure  the  nation,  though  our  neutrality  at 
that  time  mode  trade  flow  in  upon  us,  so  that  the  customs  rose  higher  than  ever.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  anticipations  were  once  admitted  as  a reason  for  a supply,  the 
court  would  never  want  that  reason.  It  was  fitter  to  examine  by  whose  means,  or  on 
what  design,  those  anticipations  were  made.  At  last  the  question  was  put ; and,  the  vote 
being  then  stated,  and  the  previous  question  being  then  put,  whether  the  main  question 
should  be  then  put,  or  not,  the  votes  were  equal.  So  sir  Charles  Harbord,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  gave  it  for  putting  the  main  question:  but,  some  of  the  country  side  coming  in 
between  the  two  questions,  the  main  question  was  lost  by  two  or  three ; so  near  was  the 
court  to  the  carrying  so  great  a point.  Harbord  was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness.  He  said, 
the  duty  of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  matters  forward  ; and  so  he  ought  to  have  given  it 
for  putting  the  main  question  ; and  if  the  same  equality  had  continued,  he  said,  he  would 
have  given  it  for  the  court.  He  was  a very  rich  and  covetous  man,  who  knew  England  well ; 
sad  his  parts  were  very  quick  about  him  in  that  great  age,  being  past  eighty.  A lively 
repartee  was  mode  by  his  own  son  to  him  in  the  debate.  He  hud  said,  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  the  king,  and  of  gmning  him  to  them,  was,  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  purses, 


* It  Krongbt  bt  a l>r.  Tliomat  Shirley  ajr»in«t  Sii 
See  the  proceodio^  io  Grrj‘»  Dcbatetf  iii 
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^ Mtrrcll  contidem]  that  the  commoni  were  nut  m 
carucki  iu  the  atlAir,  but  that  tome  crafiy  memben  blew 
the  coala  to  preveDi  the  Tett  Act  cumitig  ainon|  them.** 
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and  to  deal  roundly  with  him.  So  his  son  said,  he  seconded  his  motion  : but  he  meant  that 
they  should  lay  their  hands  on  their  purses,  as  he  himself  did,  and  hold  them  well  shut,  that 
no  money  should  go  out  of  them  *.  Tlio  carl  of  Danby  was  much  disappointed  at  this ; 
yet  lie  took  heart,  since  it  was  brought  so  near,  that  ho  reckoned  he  would  make  the  next 
si’ssiun  sure.  The  petition  of  appeal,  that  had  broken  the  former  session,  was  now  brought 
on  again  before  the  lords.  The  court  tried  their  whole  strength  to  keep  it  oflf,  till  they  saw 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  commons.  So,  upon  the  miscarriage  of  the  great  vote  in 
the  house  of  commons,  the  lords  went  on  upon  the  petition ; and,  the  commons  opposing 
them  vigorously,  os  before,  it  w'as  visible  that  the  ]>arliament  must  be  prorogutnl. 

Upon  this  it  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  address  the  king  for  dissolving  the 
])rescnt  parliament.  It  w'os  manifest  the  two  houses  could  no  longer  maintain  the  corre> 
spondence  that  was  necessary.  In  a new  parliament  this  must  fall  to  the  ground ; but  it 
could  not  while  this  lasted.  It  was  said,  a standing  parliament  changed  the  constitution  of 
England.  The  king  did  no  more  consult  with  his  people,  nor  know  them  ; but  he  had  now 
a cabal  of  single  persons  to  deal  with.  The  people  were  now  cut  off  from  their  lilK*rty  of 
electing,  and  so  had  no  more  a true  representative.  It  was  said,  that  a parliament  of  a long 
continuance  would  be  either  on  engine  to  sell  the  liberties  of  their  country,  or  would,  by 
rendering  themselves  popular,  join  with  the  people  against  the  crown.  In  either  case  it  was 
likely  to  be  destructive  to  the  constitution.  ^ it  was  moved,  that  an  address  sliould  be 
made  to  the  king  for  dissolving  the  parliament ; and,  to  the  wonder  of  all  men,  the  duke 
joined  in  it.  Tlie  majority  of  the  temporal  lords  were  for  it ; but  the  bench  of  bisliops  was 
against  it : and  so  it  was  not  carried.  The  thing  became  the  universal  subject  of  discourse. 
It  was  infused  into  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  tlmt,  if  they  would  not  be  more 
tractable,  and  help  the  king  out  of  his  necessities,  he  was  sure  a new  parliament  would  give 
him  money,  and  make  him  easy  ; and  that  the  rather  for  having  dissolved  them.  This 
wrought  on  many  of  them,  w’ho  hod  been  chosen  while  the  nation  was  in  a fit,  or  rather  a 
fury  of  loyalty.  Tliey  knew  they  could  never  hope  to  be  chosen  again.  Many  of  them 
were  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  lived  upon  their  privileges,  and  upon  their  pensions. 
Tliey  had  got  it  among  them  for  a maxim,  which  contributed  not  a little  to  our  preser^'ation 
while  we  were  in  such  hands,  that,  as  they  must  not  give  the  king  too  much  at  a time,  lest 
there  should  be  no  more  use  for  them,  so  they  were  to  take  care  not  to  starve  the  court,  lest 
they  themselves  should  be  starved  by  that  means.  They  were  indeed  generally  both  against 
popt'ry  and  France : and,  to  redeem  their  credit  for  the  money  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
somewhat  too  lavishly,  they  said,  wlien  they  wrent  into  their  countries,  that  it  was  on  design 
to  fix  the  king  to  an  English  interest,  and  the  protestant  religion.  And  they  load  talked  so 
high  on  those  heads,  that  the  court  itself  could  not  manage  them,  when  any  thing  relating 
to  tlicse  came  before  them.  Some  of  them  were  high  for  tlie  prerogative  ; others  high  for 
the  church ; and  all  the  mercenary  men  were  careful  of  themselves,  lu  opposition  to  these 
a great  party  was  funned,  who  declared  more  heartily  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  for  the 
iiiU>rcst  of  England.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  opened  many 
of  their  eyes,  and  let  them  know  the  de^signs  of  the  court.  And  indeed  they  were  then  so 
visible,  that  there  M*as  enough  seen,  without  such  secret  intelligence,  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous.  Sir  William  Coventry  had  the  greatest  credit  of  any  man  in  the  house.  He 
never  meddled  personally  with  any  minister.  He  had  a perfect  understanding  of  affairs. 
So  he  laid  open  the  errors  of  the  government  wdth  the  more  authority,  because  he  mixed  no 
passion  nor  private  resentments  with  it.  His  brother  f usually  answered  him  with  much 
life  in  a repartee,  but  not  with  the  weight  and  force  with  which  lie  s]X)ke.  Colonel  Birch 
was  a man  of  a peculiar  character;  he  liad  been  a carrier  at  first,  and  retained  still, even  to 
an  affectation,  the  clowmishness  of  his  education.  He  got  up  in  the  progress  of  the  war  to 
be  a colonel,  and  to  be  concerned  in  tlie  excise ; and  at  the  Restoration  he  was  found  to  be  so 
usc’ful  in  managing  the  excise,  that  ho  was  put  in  a good  post.  He  was  the  roughest  and 
boldest  speaker  in  the  bouse,  and  talked  in  tlie  language  and  phrases  of  a carrier,  but  with 
a beauty  and  eloquence  that  was  always  acceptable.  I heard  Coventry  say,  he  was  the 

• f»iTV.  who  ww  a member,  relate*  thi*  repartee  at  bcini;  made  the  previonn  *r*iion.  and  that  it*  iittcrer 
Sir  Tbuum  Mm-*.— Grej’i  Debate*,  ii.  35.  f Mr.  iicur)'  Cu'entry,  Mrcretary  of  atatc. 
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speaker  to  carry  a popular  assembly  before  him  that  he  ha^I  ever  known.  lie  spoke  always 
with  much  life  and  heat ; but  judgment  was  not  his  talent  *.  Waller  was  the  delight  of 
the  house ; and  even  at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  tliem  ; he  was  only 
concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him  be  applauded : but  he  never  laid  the  business 
of  the  house  to  heart,  being  a vain  and  empty,  though  a witty,  man.  He  di'serves  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  great  refiners  of  our  language  and  poetry.  He  was  for  near 
sixty  years  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  writers  that  way  f . The  two  men  of  quality  that  were 
the  most  considered  were,  the  lord  Uussell  and  the  lord  Cavendish.  Ix)rd  RusseU  was  a man 
of  great  candour,  and  of  a general  reputation  ; universally  beloved,  and  trusted ; of  a gene< 
rous  and  obliging  temper.  He  had  given  such  proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  of  an 
* unshaken  firmness,  that  I never  knew  any  man  have  so  entire  a credit  in  the  nation  as  he 
had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disorders  into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him  ; 
and  ever  after  that  his  life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  liis  first  education 
an  inclination  to  favour  the  non  conformists ; and  wislied  the  laws  could  have  been  made 
easier  to  them,  or  they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a alow  man,  and  of  little  discourse ; 
but  he  had  a true  judgment,  when  he  considered  things  at  his  own  leisure.  His  understand* 
ing  was  not  defective ; but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent,  that  they  would  have  more  than 
balanced  real  defects,  if  any  Imd  been  found  in  the  other  J.  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  carl, 
and  then  duke,  of  Devonshire,  was  too  much  a libertine  both  in  principle  and  practice.  Ho 
went  off  from  the  court  at  first  upon  resentments  for  some  disappointments  there.  He  >vas 
ambitious,  and  had  the  courage  of  a hero,  writh  an  unusual  proportion  both  of  wit  and  know** 
ledge.  lie  had  a great  softness  in  his  exterior  deportment  §.  Littleton  and  Powle  were  the 


* Colonel  Birch  bad  acenne  but  rrailr  wit,  with  which 
be  retorted  without  distinction  upon  all  aatailanta.  Sir 
Edward  Serroour,  or  Mr.  Coventry,  in  the  courac  of  a 
deh«(i',  reflected  upon  hi*  fortoer  occupation  of  a carrier : 
Birch  replied  with  jiiatifiable  contempt,  **  It  )•  very  true, 
H that  gmtlemaa  aaya,  I omce  was  a carrier ; and  let  me 
1*11  ibai  gentlrruan  It  it  very  fortunate  for  him  that  be 
never  mu  a carrier,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have  been  a 
carrier  r/t//.**  C’harlet  the  Second  being  diaplcaaed  anth 
one  of  tbe  coloDel’a  inotioni  in  the  boute,  told  him  that 
he  remembered  forty>one ; (o  which  tbe  colonel  replied, 
that  al»o  he  remembered  forty*etgbt.— 'Oxford  ed.  of  thia 
work. 

t Edmund  Waller  waa  excellent  a*  a poet,  wit,  and 
ontor;  but  be  wu  not  a worthy,  honounble  man.  He 
was  iDconiistent  iu  his  public  conduct,  changing  whenever 
it  appeared  to  hi*  interc*t — lauding  in  verse  the  two 
Cliarlvoes  and  Cromwell,  plouitig  against  the  parliament, 
and  thinking  no  sacrifice  hi*  friends,  his  dignity,  or  bis 
purse  too  great  to  aavc  his  life  when  tlic  confederacy  waa 
diKuvrrrd^weal  thy,  yet  extremely  parainionioua«>amd 
tbe  most  servile  flatterer  posaible.  His  memoir  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  hii  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  exhibits  him  in  hit 
tme  character.  He  was  bom  In  1605,  and  died  in  1687. 
He  wrote  a **  Panegyric  **  upon  Cromwell ; and  a “ Con- 
fTstulatioD  **  to  Charlc*  the  Secood.  The  first  is  by  much 
the  most  excellent  eotnpo«ition  , and  when  the  king  men* 
twHied  to  him  the  disparity,  W idler  most  liappily  replied— 
**  PoeU,  Sire,  Kucceed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.** 

f To  this  character  of  the  proto-martyr  of  our  liberties, 
lord  William  Rusoell,  nothing  hat  to  be  added  but  that 
the  testimony  of  tkooe  to  whom  he  stood  in  these  several 
de|rees  of  relationship  declare,  that  he  was  most  exem- 
plary a*  a son.  a husband,  and  a master.  He  was  the  third 
•ae  of  the  first  duke  of  Bedford,  and  bom  about  the  year 
1641.  Although  educated  in  private  and  under  puritani- 
o’  tQiors.  he  waa  in  early  manhood  of  dissipated  habits; 
but  is  1667.  he  married  the  admirable  RacKul  Wriothe*' 
let,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  from  that 
brnir  be  refimietl.  Tbe  principal  events  of  his  public  life 
will  be  noticed  hereafter;  and  here  it  needs  only  to  be 
tientioncd  Uiat  more  ample  details  uf  thia  great  and 
geod  man  mar  be  found  in  **  Tbe  Life  of  Lord  W.  Ru^ 


sell,”  by  the  present  I.ord  John  Russell—**  Memoirs  of 
Lady  Ruswll.  with  her  Ix^tters,  Ac.** 

4 It  would  give  u*  just  ground  to  esteem  William  Caven- 
dish,  first  duke  of  rfevonsliire,  if  it  waa  simply  said  that 
he  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  loni  William  Russell.  He 
was  bom  in  1640.  When  only  just  twenty-one  years  old. 
he  was  choaeu  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  of 
Derby,  and  contimicd  a member  of  that  long  parliaotcnt 
until  it  was  dissolved.  It  appears,  as  is  rather  too  gene- 
rally observed  by  Burnet,  he  was  much  addicted  to 
women  and  wine.  His  courage  was  beyond  all  doubt. 
He  aerved  os  a volunteer  on  board  the  fleet  with  distin- 
guished  honour  in  Idfi.*);  and  in  1669,  when  at  thcopeim 
in  Paris,  he  struck  one  of  three  French  offlceri  who 
intuited  him  upon  its  stage.  They  all  attacked  him  with 
their  sworda,  and  though  he  fought  them  most  courage* 
ously,  they  *evcrely  wounded,  and  probably  would  have 
kill^  him,  if  a sturdy  Swiss  servant  luul  not  thrown  him 
over  into  tbe  pit.  The  officers  were  imprisoned,  but  at 
his  particular  request  they  were  discharged.  In  a letter  to 
him  from  Sir  W.  Temple,  it  is  said,  that  his  asaaiUnta 
amounted  to  seven  or  right,  "which  wonld  nevei  hove  been 
done  in  any  other  place  but  France.*’ — Kennet's  Memoirs 
of  tbe  Cavendishes ; Sir  W.  Temple's  Works,  ii.  180,  fol. 
He  was  a most  arcomplished,  elegant,  and  talented  man  ; 
uniting  tbe  rarely  conjoined  qualities  of  brilliant  wit  and 
sound  judgment.  Hit  public  services  will  bo  frequently 
noticed  in  the  follnwirig  pages,  and  support  the  character 
h*  drew  of  himself  in  the  inscription  he  ordered  to  be 
placed  upon  his  monument. 

WILLI  ELMU8  DUX  DEVON. 

■OMORUI*  PRIWCirtTM  riDRLIt  SCIDITVS 
INIMICOS  rr  IMVtSVS  tviunnis. 

* William,  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  faithful  subject  of 
good  princes,  the  enemy  to,  and  hated  by,  tjTsnts.** 

He  died  in  1707.  It  was  during  his  life  that  the  magni 
ficent  house  at  Chataworth  attained  ita  splendour.  Mar- 
shal Tallard  passed  tome  part  of  his  captivity  here,  and 
upon  leaving  it,  told  the  duke,  that  when  in  future  days 
he  computed  the  time  he  waa  a captive  in  England,  he 
should  not  reckon  hie  days  of  enjovment  at  Chatsworth. 
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moil  that  lahl  tlie  mattors  of  the  houfle  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  care.  PowU*  wm 
very  leame^i  in  nri*cedenU<,  and  parliament  journals,  which  goes  a g'oat  way  in  their  debates ; 
and,  wdien  he  had  time  to  prt^paro  himself,  he  was  a clear  and  strong  8jH‘aker.  Littleton  was 
the  ablest  and  the  most  vehement  arguer  of  them  all.  He  commonly  lay  quiet  till  the  end 
of  a debate  ; and  he  often  ended  it,  s|K^king  with  a strain  of  conviction  and  authority,  that 
was  not  easily  resist^'d.  I lived  the  very  next  door  to  him  f»»r  several  years,  and  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  our  time  every  day  together.  He  told  mo  all  their  management ; and  com- 
monly, when  he  was  to  put  his  whole  strength  to  argue  any  point,  he  used  to  talk  it  over 
wnth  me,  and  to  set  me  to  object  all  that  I could  against  him.  He  lived  wholly  in  I»ndon. 
So  matters  were  most  in  his  hands  during  the  intervals  of  parliament : and  by  his  means  it 
was,  that  I arrived  at  such  knowle<lgc  of  their  intrigues.  He  w*as  a wise  and  worthy  man, 
liad  studied  much  modern  histoiy’,  and  the  prcs<'nt  state  and  interest  of  Europe.  Sir 
Tliomos  Lee  w\as  a man  that  valued  hiinstdf  ujmn  artifice  and  cunning,  in  wdiich  he  was  a 
great  master,  without  being  out  of  counU  nance  when  it  was  diwovered.  Vaughan,  the  chief 
justices  «m,  was  a man  of  great  integrity,  had  much  pride,  but  did  great  service.  Tliese 
were  the  chief  men  that  preserved  the  nation  from  a very  deceitful  and  practising  court,  and 
from  a corrupt  house  of  commons.  And  by  their  skill  and  fimmi'ss  they,  from  a small 
number  who  liegan  the  opposition,  grew  at  last  to  lie  the  majority. 

All  this  I thought  fit  to  lay  together, and  to  fill  as  it  were  an  empty  place  in  my  history; 
for,  as  our  main  business  lay  in  prt>paring  for,  or  managing  a session  of  parli.'unent,  so  wc  had 
now  a long  interval,  of  aliove  a year,  between  this  Mission  in  winter  1075,  and  the  next 
mission  of  parliament,  which  was  not  till  the  spring  in  1077-  The  French  were  miicli  set  on 
procuring  a peace:  and  they,  seeing  how  mucli  the  parliament  was  set  on  engaging  the  king 
in  the  alliance,  prevaiU^  with  him  to  discontinue  the  session,  for  which  no  doubt  he  had 
round  sums  of  money  sent  to  him. 

About  tliis  time  IxK'khart,  the  ambassador  in  France,  died.  The  farther  be  saw  into  the 
designs  of  the  court,  he  grew  the  more  uneasy  in  the  |H»st  he  was  in,  though  he  acted  in  it 
with  great  spirit  and  resolution,  both  with  relation  to  his  own  mnsU'r,  and  to  the  Fnmch 
king  ; of  which  I will  set  down  two  jiassagcs,  that  may  Iw  very  instructive  to  ambassadors. 
In  this  time  of  neutrality,  the  French  privateers  took  many  English  ships,  preUmding  they 
wen'  Dutch,  only  with  English  posse's.  One  of  tliesc  was  taken  by  a privatwr,  that,  as  was 
believed,  l*epys  then  s<fcretaiy  to  the  English  odmimlty,  and  in  gn'at  favour  with  the  duke, 
had  built ; and.  as  was  said,  out  of  the  king's  stores.  Ilie  merchants  proved  in  council,  that 
the  ship  was  English.  So  Lockhart  hod  an  order  to  demand  lier;  and  he  pressed  it  so 
effectually,  that  an  order  was  sent  from  the  court  of  France  to  discharge  her:  but  before 
that  was  executed,  the  king  was  prevailed  on  by  Pepys,  to  tell  the  French  ambassador,  that 
he  did  not  concern  himsi'lf  in  that  siiip : he  lH‘lievc*d  merchants  w-ere  rogues,  and  could  bring 
witiicss4*9  to  prove  wliatwK'ver  they  liad  a mind  to  : so  the  court  of  France  might  do  w’hat 
they  pleast'd  in  that  matter.  Tliis  was  writti  n to  Versailles  a day  or  two  after  the  former 
onler  was  si'nt ; but  ujton  it  a new  one  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  the  ship  lay,  to  stop  her. 
This  came  before  she  could  get  out.  So  Lockhart,  being  informed  of  that,  went  to  court, 
and  cnniplaincnl  heavily,  lie  was  told  what  the  king  himself  had  said  al>out  it : he 
answered  ri'solutely,  that  the  king  spoke  to  them  only  by  him.  Yet  he  wrote  upon  this  to 
the  court  of  England,  desiring  to  be  n>«illed,  since  he  cimld  sor\’e  no  longer  with  honour,  afUT 
lie  had  In-en  so  disowned.  Upon  this  the  king  wrote  him  a letter  with  his  o^ti  pen,  excusing 
the  matter  the  Ix'st  he  could,  and  justified  him  in  what  he  hod  done.  And  upon  that  secret 
orders  were  sent,  and  the  ship  was  discharge<t.  The  other  was  a higher  point,  considering 
tiu?  bigotry  of  the  king  of  France.  liuckhart  had  a Frencli  Popish  servant,  who  was  dying, 
and  si'nt  for  the  sacrament : upon  which  it  w:is  brought  witli  the  proeiwsion  ordinary  in 
such  cases.  I>ockhart,  hearing  of  this,  ordered  his  gab’s  to  be  shut : and  upon  that  many 
were  inflamed,  and  were  miming  to  force  his  gates ; but  he  ordered  all  his  family  to  stand 
to  their  amis,  and,  if  any  force  was  offered,  to  fire.  Tliere  was  a great  noise  nio<le  of  tliis; 
but  no  fon*e  was  offered.  He  resolved  to  complain  first,  and  so  went  to  court,  and  exptjsiu- 
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latefl  upon  it.  He  said  his  house  was  his  master’s  house ; and  here  a public  triumph  was 
attempted  on  his  master’s  religion,  and  affronts  were  offered  him : he  said,  if  a priest  had 
brought  the  sacrament  privately,  ho  would  have  connived  at  it ; but  he  asked  reparation  for 
80  public  an  injury.  The  king  of  France  seemed  to  be  highly  displeased  at  this,  calling  it 
the  greatest  indignity  that  had  ever  been  done  to  his  God  during  his  reign.  Yet  the  point 
did  not  bear  arguing ; so  Lockhart  said  nothing  to  that.  When  Lockhart  went  from  him, 
Pomponne  followerl  him,  sent  after  him  by  the  king,  and  told  him,  he  would  force  the  king 
to  suffer  none  of  his  subjects  to  serve  him.  He  answered,  he  would  order  his  coachman  to 
drive  the  quicker  to  Paris,  to  prevent  that ; and  left  Pomponne  to  guess  the  meaning.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  his  house,  he  ordered  all  his  French  servants  to  be  immediately  paid  off, 
and  dismissed.  The  court  of  England  was  forced  to  justify  him  in  all  this  matter.  A 
public  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  him  upon  it ; and  the  court  of  France  thought  fit  to 
digest  it ; but  the  French  king  looked  on  him  ever  after  with  great  coldness,  if  not  with 
aversion.  Soon  after  that  he  fell  into  a languishing,  which  after  some  months  carried  him 
off.  I have  ever  looked  on  him  as  the  greatest  man  that  his  country  produced  in  this  age, 
next  to  sir  Robert  Murray. 

The  earl  of  Danby  began  now  to  talk  against  the  French  interest  with  open  mouth. 
Rouvigny  stayed  but  two  years  in  England  ; for,  though  he  served  his  master’s  interests  but  too 
well,  yet  the  Popish  party  could  not  bear  the  w’ant  of  a chapel  in  the  French  ambassador’s 
house ; so  he  was  recalled,  and  Courtin  was  sent  in  his  room.  Before  he  parted,  he  talked 
roundly  wth  lord  Danby  : he  said  he  was  going  into  popular  interests  against  those  of  his 
master’s  honour,  who  having  engaged  the  king  of  France  in  the  war,  and  being  forced  to  leave 
him  to  fight  it  out  alone,  ought  not  to  turn  against  him ; especially,  since  the  king  of 
France  referred  every  thing  to  him  as  the  arbiter  and  mciliator  of  the  peace  : he  remembered 
him  of  the  old  duke  of  Buckingham’s  fate,  who  thought  to  become  popular  by  breaking  the 
Spanish  match  ; and  it  was  his  ruin.  He  said  the  king  of  France  was  the  king’s  best  friend, 
and  truest  ally  ; and  if  he  made  the  king  forsake  him,  and  depend  on  his  parliament,  being 
80  tempered  as  they  were  then,  both  the  king  and  he  might  come  to  repent  it,  when  it  was 
too  late  : 1 had  all  this  from  himself.  To  this  lord  Danby  replied,  that  he  spoke  as  a faithful 
seirant  to  his  own  master,  and  that  he  himself  would  act  as  a faithful  sc^rvant  to  his  master. 
Courtin  spoke  a great  deal  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  prince  of  Conde’s  presence,  when  I had 
the  honour  to  w.ait  on  him.  Ho  told  me  there  was  a strange  reverse  in  things : lord  Danby 
was  at  that  time  suffering  for  being  in  the  French  interest ; and  lord  Montague  was  popular 
as  being  against  it : whereas,  to  his  knowledge,  during  his  employment  in  England,  lord 
Danby  was  an  enemy  to  their  interest,  as  much  as  lord  Montague  was  fur  it.  I can  say 
nothing  as  to  one  point,  w’hethcr  any  great  sums  came  over  from  France  all  this  while,  or 
not.  Some  watched  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  exchange,  by  which  men  skilful  in  those 
matters  can  judge,  when  any  great  sum  passes  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  either  in  specie, 
or  by  bill : but  they  could  never  find  out  anything  to  make  them  conclude  it  was  done. 
Lord  Montague  told  me  he  tried  often  to  get  into  that  secret,  but  in  vain  ; he  often  said  to 
the  king,  that,  if  he  would  trust  him,  he  could  make  better  bargains  for  him,  than  others 
luid  made ; but  the  king  never  answered  him  a word  on  that  head ; and  ho  believed,  that 
what  sums  soever  came  over,  they  were  only  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  to  the  king’s 
privy  purse ; and  that  the  French  ambassador  had  the  sole  managing  of  that  matter,  the 
king  perhaps  not  being  willing  to  trust  any  of  his  own  subjects  with  so  important  and  so 
dangerous  a secret.  In  all  companies  the  carl  of  Danby  was  declaring  openly  against  France, 
and  Popery ; and  the  see  of  I^ondon  falling  then  void  by  Henchman’s  death,  he  brought 
Compton,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northampton,  to  succeed  him.  Hu  was  made  bishop  of 
Oxford  upon  Crew’s  being  promoted  to  Duresme  (Durham). 

Compton  carried  anns  for  some  years.  When  he  was  past  thirty,  he  took  orders.  He 
was  an  humble  and  modest  man.  He  applied  himself  more  to  his  function  than  Inshops  had 
commonly  done.  He  went  much  about  his  diocese,  and  preached,  and  confirmed  in  many 
places.  His  preaching  was  without  much  life  or  learning  ; for  he  had  not  gone  through  his 
btudies  with  the  exactness  that  was  fitting.  He  was  a great  patron  of  the  converts  froe 
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Popery,  and  of  those  protestants,  whom  the  bad  usage  they  were  beginning  to  meet  with  in 
France  drove  over  to  us  ; and  by  these  means  he  came  to  have  a great  reputation.  He  was 
making  many  complaints  to  the  king,  and  often  in  council,  of  the  insolence  of  the  papists, 
and  of  Coleman's  in  particular ; so  that  the  king  ordered  the  duke  to  dismiss  Coleman  out  of 
his  service : yet  he  continued  still  in  his  confidence.  But  with  these  good  qualities  Compton 
was  a weak  man,  wilful  and  strangely  wedded  to  a party.  He  was  a property  to  lord  Danby, 
and  was  turned  by  him  as  he  pleased.  The  duke  hated  him  ; but  lord  Danby  persuaded  both 
tiic  king  and  him,  that,  as  his  (Compton’s)  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to  any  person,  so  the  giving 
way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jealousies  of  the  church  party.  About  a year  after  that,  Sheldon 
dying,  Compton  was  persuaded  that  lord  Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  strength  to  promote 
him  to  Canterbury,  though  that  was  never  once  intended.  There  were  none  of  tlie  order 
that  'were  in  any  sort  fitted  to  fill  that  sec,  whom  the  court  could  trust  *. 

Sancroft,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  raised  to  it.  He  was  a man  of  solemn  deportment,  had 
a sullen  gravity  in  his  looks,  and  was  considerably  learned.  He  had  put  on  a monastic  strict- 
ness, and  lived  abstracted  from  company.  These  things,  together  with  his  living  unmarried, 
and  his  being  fixed  in  the  old  maxims  of  high  loyalty,  and  a superstitious  valuing  of  little 
things,  made  the  court  conclude,  that  he  was  a man  who  might  be  entirely  gained  to  serve 
all  their  ends ; or,  at  least,  that  he  would  be  an  unactive,  speculative  man,  and  give  them 
little  opposition  in  anything  that  they  might  attempt  when  they  had  more  promising  oppor- 
tunities. He  was  a dry,  cold  man,  reserved,  and  peevish ; so  that  none  loved  him,  and  few 
esteemed  him  : yet  the  high  church  party  were  ■w’cll  pleased  with  his  promotion. 

As  lord  Danby  thus  raised  his  creatures  in  the  church,  so  he  got  all  men  turned  out  of 
their  places  that  did  not  entirely  depend  on  him  ; and  went  on  in  his  credit  with  the  king,  still 
assuring  him,  that,  if  he  would  leave  things  to  his  conduct,  he  would  certainly  bring  about 
the  whole  cavalier  party  again  to  him.  And  such  was  the  corruption  and  poverty  of  that 
party,  that,  had  it  not  been  that  French  and  popish  counsels  were  so  visible  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  affairs,  he  had  very  probably  gained  them  to  have  raised  the  king's  power,  and 
to  have  extirpated  the  dissenters,  and  to  have  brought  things  very  near  to  the  state  they 
were  in,  in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  before  the  war. 

All  this  while  the  papists  were  not  idle.  They  tried  their  strength  with  the  king  to  get 
the  parliament  dissolved ; in  which  their  hopes  carried  them  so  far,  that  Coleman  drew  a 
declaration  for  justifying  it.  Tlieir  design  in  this  was,  once  to  divide  the  king  and  his  pt'oplc  ; 
for  they  reckoned  the  new  parliament  would  not  be  so  easy  to  him  as  this  was.  For  how 
angry  soever  this  was  at  him,  and  he  sometimes  at  them,  yet  they  saw  that  a severe  act 
against  popeiy,  or  some  steps  made  against  France,  would  dispose  them  to  forget  all  former 
quarrels,  and  to  give  money : and  as  the  king  always  wanted  that,  and  loved  to  be  easy,  so 
the  prospect  of  it  was  ever  in  his  view.  Tliey  feared,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  this  might 
make  him  both  sacrifice  Popery,  and  forsake  France.  So  they  took  all  possible  methods  to 
engage  the  king  to  a more  entire  dependence  on  France,  and  to  a distrust  of  his  own  j>eopln. 
They  were  labouring  for  a general  peace  in  all  courts  where  they  had  any  interest.  The 
prince  of  Orangt^’s  obstinacy  was  the  common  subject  of  their  complaints.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
tried,  upon  the  duke’s  concurring  in  the  vote  for  an  address  to  have  the  parliament  dissolved, 
if  he  could  separate  him  from  the  earl  of  Danby : and  he  sent  a message  to  him  by  the  lord 
Stafford,  that  his  voting  as  he  did  in  that  matter  had  gained  much  on  many  who  were 


• It  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  no  more  of  Dr.  Henry 
C’ompton’s  life  th.in  that  part  which  preceded  this  year,  as 
his  future  conduct  will  be  mentioned  in  subsequent  pages. 
Ho  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  born  in  He  was  a member  of  both  the 

universities.  He  inherited  the  courageous  spirit  of  his 
father,  who  died  in  the  field  for  Charles  the  hirst.  Ho 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Kdge-hill  was 
fought,  and  was,  foi  the  s.'ike  of  security,  in  the  royal  camp 
during  that  bloody  day.  After  the  Kestoration  he  accepted 
acorncicy  in  a regiment  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
hut  soon  deserted  the  profession  of  arms  for  the  church. 


Ill  this  he  rapidly  obtained  preferment.  In  1674  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  further  to  that  of 
London,  in  lfi76,  as  mentionod  in  the  text.  He  was 
emph.atically  known  in  that  time  of  struggle  lictween  the 
papists  and  the  church  of  England,  as  “ the  Protestant 
bishop,"  a sobriquet  that  sufl^icntly  expressed  the  public 
opinion  as  to  the  inclinations  and  faithfulness  of  some  of 
his  episcopal  brethren.  He  was  the  tutorof  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Anne,  and  by  him  they  were  confirmed  and 
married.  For  a lengthened  life  of  this  worthy  man.  the 
reader  may  consult  Kippis's  Biograph.  Britan.  ; Wooil's 
AthcnsDOxoii. ; and  Salmon’s  Lives  of  the  English  Bishops. 
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fonuerly  bis  onemios ; be  wished  he  would  use  liis  interest  w'ith  the  king  to  get  that  brought 
about ; and  he  durst  undertake  that  a new  parliament  should  be  more  inclinable  to  grant 
the  papists  a toleration,  than  they  would  ever  find  this  would  prove. 

But  the  duke  and  lord  Danby  were  too  firmly  united  to  be  easily  divided ; for  whatever 
lord  Danby  gave  out,  he  made  the  duke  believe,  that  all  that  he  intended  would  really  turn 
to  his  service.  Coleman  was  very  busy  in  wTiting  many  letters  to  all  places,  but  chiefly  to 
the  court  of  France.  He  was  in  all  his  despatches  setting  forth  the  good  state  of  the  duke's 
affairs,  and  the  great  strength  he  was  daily  gaining.  He  was  either  very  sanguine,  if  he 
believed  this  himself,  or  very  bold  in  ofifering  to  impose  it  so  positively  on  others.  He  was 
always  full  of  assurances,  that,  if  a peace  could  be  brought  about,  so  that  the  king  of  France 
was  set  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  his  purse,  and  his  force,  they  were  never  in  such  hopes 
of  SQCcecding  in  the  great  design  of  rooting  out  tliis  pestilent  heresy,  that  had  so  long  overrun 
these  northern  kingdoms,  as  now.  He  had  a friend,  one  sir  William  Throgmorton,  of  whom 
he  intended  to  make  great  use.  He  and  his  wife  had  prevailed  %rith  him  and  his  lady  to  change 
their  religion ; and  so  ho  sent  them  over  to  France,  recommending  him  to  the  king's  confessor, 
F.  Ferrier,  as  a man  tliat  might  do  them  great  service,  if  he  could  be  made  one  of  theirs.  So 
Ferrier,  looking  on  him  as  a man  of  importance,  applied  himself  to  turn  him,  which  was  soon 
done : and  the  confessor,  to  raise  the  value  of  his  convert,  spoke  of  him  to  the  king  in  such  a 
strain,  that  he  was  much  considered.  When  his  lady  abjured,  the  duke  of  Orleans  led  her 
up  to  tho  altar.  He  took  great  state  on  him,  and  soon  spent  all  he  had.  He  was  a busy 
man  between  the  two  courts  ; but,  before  he  got  into  any  considerable  post,  Ferrier  died,  and 
the  new  confessor  did  not  take  such  care  of  him  as  bis  predecessor  had  done : so  he  was  forced 
to  quit  his  high  living,  and  retire  to  a private  house.  And  he  sent  his  lady  into  a monas- 
tcry ; yet  he  continued  still  to  bo  Coleman's  agent,  and  correspondent.  He  went  often  to 
•ee  an  English  lady,  that  was  of  their  religion,  l^y  Brown  ; and  being  one  day  witli  her,  ho 
received  a deep  wound  by  a knife  struck  into  his  thigh,  that  pierced  tlie  great  artery. 
Whether  the  lady  did  ft  to  defend  herself,  or  he  to  show  the  violence  of  his  passion,  was  not 
known  ; it  was  not  passible  to  stop  the  bleeding  : yet  tho  lady  would  have  him  carried  out 
of  her  bouse.  He  died  in  the  house  of  one  Hollman,  an  eminent  man  of  their  religion,  then  at 
Paris.  The  whole  matter  was  carried  off  in  such  secrecy,  that  Lockhart,  then  at  Paris,  could 
never  penetjrate  farther  into  it.  I had  this  from  his  lady  after  his  death. 

Coleman  quickly  found  out  another  correspondent  that  was  more  useful  to  him  than  he 
whom  he  lost  could  ever  have  been,  F.  St.  German,  a Jesuit,  who  was  sent  over  with  the 
duchess,  and  passed  for  her  confessor,  though  I have  been  assured  that  was  a mistake.  He 
had  all  the  heat  of  his  order  in  him,  and  was  apt  to  talk  very  boldly.  I was  sometimes  in 
company  with  him.  He  w'as  complained  of  in  council  by  the  bishop  of  London,  for  some 
practice  on  one  that  was  come  over  a convert,  whom  he  was  between  threatening  and  per* 
suasion  working  on,  in  order  to  the  sending  him  back.  This  carnet  be  discovered.  Upon 
which  he  fled  ; and  on  him  (Coleman  fixed  for  his  chief  coiresi>ondent.  Howard  was  about 
this  time  by  cardinal  Altieri’s  means  promoted  to  be  a cardinal ; and  upon  that  the  king  and 
duke  sent  compliments  to  Rome.  This  opened  a negotiation  with  that  court,  that  was  put 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  intemuncio  at  Brussels.  So  it  was  proposed  tliat  a sum  of  money 
should  be  given  the  king,  if  in  return  of  that  some  suitable  favours  for  those  of  their  reli* 
gion  could  ^ obtained.  Coleman  was  sent  over  by  the  duke  to  Brussels,  to  treat  about  it, 
none  being  in  the  secret  but  the  lord  Arundel.  Yet,  as  he  understood  it,  tlie  king  himself 
knew  of  it.  When  he  went  thither,  he  found  the  sum  offered  Was  so  small,  and  tho  con- 
ditions demanded  were  so  high,  that  he  made  no  progross  in  the  negotiation.  Whatsoever 
Colcm.an  did  in  the  main  business,  he  took  good  care  of  himself.  All  his  letters  were  full  of 
their  being  able  to  do  nothing  for  want  of  money ; and  he  mado  the  French  ambassador 
believe,  he  could  do  his  master  great  service  if  he  was  well  supplied.  He  got  once  2,500 
guineas  from  him,  to  gain  his  master  some  friends  ; but  he  applied  it  all  to  furnish  out  his 
own  expense.  He  was  at  that  time  so  lifted  up,  that  he  had  a mind  to  pass  for  the  head  of 
the  party  : and  of  this  I wnll  give  one  instance  in  which  1 myself  had  a shan*. 

Sir  Philip  Terwhit,  a papist,  had  married  a xcalous  protestant,  who  suspecting  his  religion, 
cliarged  him  with  it : but  he  denied  it  before  marriage,  and  carried  that  so  far,  that  he  received 
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the  sacrament  with  her  in  her  own  church.  After  they  were  married,  she  found  that  he  had 
deceived  her  ; and  they  lived  untowardly  toother.  At  this  time  some  scruples  were  put  in 
her  head,  with  which  she  acquainted  me,  and  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  the  answers  that  I 
gave  her.  She  came  afterwards  to  me,  and  desired  I would  come  to  her  house,  and  talk  of 
all  those  matters  with  some  that  her  husband  would  bring  to  meet  us.  I told  her  1 would 
not  decline  the  thing,  if  desire<l,  though  I seldom  know  good  come  of  such  conferences.  Slic 
made  the  same  proposition  to  Dr.  StillingHect,  and  he  gave  the  same  answer.  So  a day  was 
8ft,  and  we  went  thitlier,  and  found  ten  or  twelve  persons,  that  were  not  known  to  us.  We 
were  scarcely  set  down,  when  Coleman  came  in,  who  took  the  whole  debate  upon  him.  I 
wrote  down  a very  exact  account  of  all  that  passed,  and  sent  it  to  them,  and  had  their  oddi> 
tions  to  it : and  I printed  it.  The  thing  made  a great  noise,  and  was  a new  indication  of 
Coleman’s  arrogance.  Soon  after  that  tlic  lady,  >vho  continued  firm  upon  this  conference, 
was  possessed  with  new  scruples  about  the  validity  of  our  ordinations.  I got  from  her  the 
paper  that  was  put  in  her  hand,  and  answered  it ; and  she  seemed  satisfied  with  that  like* 
wise:  but  afterwards  the  uneasiness  of  her  life  prevailed  more  on  her  than  her  scruples  did, 
and  she  changed  her  religion. 

Some  time  after  I had  printed  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,”  which  were  favour^ 
ably  rc'ceivid,  the  reading  of  these  got  mo  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  sir  William 
Jones,  then  attorney -general.  lie  was  raised  to  that  high  post  merely  by  merit,  and  by  his 
hi-ing  thought  the  greatest  man  of  the  law ; for,  as  he  was  no  flatterer,  but  a man  of  a morose 
temper,  so  he  was  against  all  the  mi^asures  that  they  took  at  court.  They  were  weary  of 
him,  and  were  raising  sir  John  King  to  vie  with  him ; but  he  died  in  his  rise,  which  indeed 
went  on  very  quickly.  Jones  was  an  honest  and  w ise  man.  He  had  a roughness  in  his  de- 
portment that  was  very  disagreeable,  but  he  was  a good-natured  man  at  bottom,  and  a faithful 
friend.  He  grew  weary  of  his  employment,  and  laid  it  down ; and  though  the  great  seal 
w*as  offered  him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it,  nor  return  to  business.  The  quickness  of  his 
thoughts  carried  his  views  far.  And  the  sourness  of  his  temper  made  him  too  apt  both  to 
susjK’ct  and  to  despise  most  of  those  that  came  to  him.  My  way  of  writing  history  pleased 
him,  and  so  he  pressed  me  to  undertake  the  history  of  England.  But  Sanders’s  l^k,  that 
w'as  then  translated  into  French  and  cried  up  much  in  Prance,  made  all  my  friends  press  mo 
to  answer  it,  by  writing  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  So  now  all  my  thoughts  were 
turned  that  way.  1 laid  out  for  MSS.  and  searched  into  all  offices.  I got  for  some  days 
into  the  Cotton  library.  But  duke  Lauderdale  hearing  of  my  design,  and  apprt'hending  it 
might  succeed  in  my  hands,  got  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rocliester,  to  divert  sir  John  Cotton  from 
suffering  me  to  searcli  into  his  library.  He’told  him  I was  a great  enemy  to  the  preroga- 
tive : to  which  Cotton  was  devoted,  even  to  slavery.  So  he  said  I would  certainly  make  an 
ill  use  of  all  I had  found.  This  wrought  so  much  on  him,  that  I was  no  more  admitted,  till 
my  first  volume  was  pulilished.  And  then,  when  bo  saw  how  I had  composed  it,  he  gave 
me  free  access  to  it  *. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Essex  was  brought  over  fmm  being  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
whose  friendship  to  me  was  afterwards  such,  that  I think  myself  obliged  to  stop,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  him.  He  was  the  lord  Capel’s  son.  His  educarion  was  neglected  by 


* Of  thc«c  t«rn  works  of  our  Aiiihor,  hi*  ion  obsorrrt, 
“ A*  the  ap|»rehcn»ions  «»f  pnpery  grew  daily  ttronger,  the 
most  eminrut  divine*  of  the  churcli  of  Ekigland  *ignali»ed 
lliriniclvc*  in  the  Romish  controversy;  nothing  of  that 
kind  WM  more  taken  notice  of,  than  the  account  our 
author  printed  in  the  year  1676,  of  a conference,  which 
himself  and  Dr.  Stillingfloet  were  engaged  in  with  Cole, 
man  and  the  principal  of  the  Roml*h  priest*.  Thi*  made 
him  considered  as  one  who  stood  in  the  very  front  of  the 
oppoution  to  popery.  His  reputation  upon  (hat  account 
was  aoun  after  rais^  to  the  highest  pilch,  by  that  great 
performance, The  Hittoryof  the  Reformation;  io  which, 
a*  he  took  a method  wholly  new,  so  wa*  it  universally 
applauded.  The  first  volume  lay  nearly  a year,  after  it  was 
finished,  for  the  pcruml  and  correction  of  friend* ; so  that 
it  was  nut  published  till  the  year  1671),  when  the  affair 


of  the  Popish  Plot  was  in  agitation.  Thi*  book  procured 
our  author  an  honour,  never  before  or  aince  paid  to  any 
writer;  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
with  a desire  that  he  would  prosecute  liis  undertaking 
and  complete  (hat  valuable  work.  Accordingly,  in  less 
than  two  Vi-an  after,  he  printed  the  second  volume, 
which  met  with  the  same  general  approbation  a*  the  first ; 
and  such  was  bis  readiness  in  composing,  that  he  wrote  the 
historical  pu't,  in  the  compoaa  of  lii  weeks,  after  all  his 
materials  were  laid  io  under.’* 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  is  one  of  our  national 
works  that  hare  hern  most  generally  read,  and  translated 
into  other  language*.  It  is  nervously  and  accurately 
written,  and.  as  all  historical  collectors  ought,  be  paiv 
ticularly  details  his  authorities  and  rvfcrcoces. 
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ft'Oiion  of  the  wnr.  But,  when  he  wn«  at  man’s  a<;e,  he  made  himaelf  master  of  the  Latin 
tungue,  and  made  a great  progress  in  mutlieniatieg,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  learning. 
He  knew  our  law  and  constitution  well,  and  was  a very  thoughtful  man.  He  began  soon  to 
appear  against  the  court.  The  king  imputed  it  to  his  resimtincnts  : so  he  resolved  to  make 
use  of  him.  He  sent  him  ambassador  to  Denmark,  where  his  In^haviour  in  the  affair  of  the 
flag  gained  him  much  reputation ; though  he  said  to  me  there  was  nothing  in  it.  That 
King  had  ordered  the  governor  of  Croonenburgh  to  make  all  ships  that  passed  strike  to  him. 
So  when  lord  Kssex  was  sailing  by,  he  sent  to  him,  either  to  strike  to  him,  or  to  sail  by  in 
the  night,  or  to  keep  out  of  his  reach  ; otherwise  he  must  shoot,  first  with  powder,  but  next 
with  ^11.  Lord  Essex  sent  him  a resolute  answer,  that  the  kings  of  England  made  others 
strike  to  them,  but  their  ships  struck  to  none ; he  would  not  steal  through  in  the  dark,  nor 
keep  out  of  his  roach  ; and  if  he  shot  at  him,  he  would  defend  himself.  Tlie  govenuu  did 
shoot  towards  him,  but  on  design  shot  over  him.  .This  was  thought  great  braver}*  in  him  : yet 
he  reckoned  it  w*as  impossible  the  governor  would  endeavour  to  sink  a ship  that  brought  over 
an  ambassador.  While  he  w*as  there  the  king  died,  which  made  a great  change  in  the  court. 
For  that  king  had  made  one  of  his  servants  stadtholder ; which  was  inderd  a strange  thing, 
he  himself  being  upon  the  place.  He  was  but  a mean  person,  and  was  advanced  by  the 
favour  the  queen  bore  him.  Lord  Essex’s  first  business  was  to  justify  his  behaviour  in 
refusing  to  strike.  Now  at  his  going  from  England  sir  John  Cotton  had  desiri'd  him  to  take 
some  volumes  of  his  library  that  related  to  Danish  affairs,  w'hich  he  took^  without  appre- 
hending that  he  should  have  great  occasion  to  use  them  ; but  this  accident  made  him  sc'arch 
into  them.  And  he  found  very  good  materials  to  justify  his  conduct ; since  by  formal 
treaties  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  English  ships  of  war  should  not  strike  in 
the  Danish  seas.  Tins  raised  his  character  so  high  at  court,  that  it  was  written  over  to  him, 
that  he  might  expect  everything  he  should  pretend  to  at  hi<«  return.  Tlio  cliange  of  govern- 
ment that  he  saw  in  Denmark,  and  the  bringing  it  al>out  with  so  little  difficulty,  made  a 
great  impression  on  him  : since  one  of  the  freest  nations  in  the  world  was  on  a sudden 
brought  under  a most  arbitrary  form  of  government.  Many  of  the  ancient  nobility  seemed 
uneasy  under  the  change.  And  even  the  chancellor  himself,  though  raised  by  favour  from 
very  mean  beginnings,  could  not  forbear  to  lament  even  to  him  the  change  of  their  con- 
stitution. 

Upon  his  return  from  Denmark  be  was  made  lord-lieiiUmant  of  Ireland.  11c  could  never 
understand  how  he  came  to  be  raised  to  that  post,  fur  he  had  not  pretimded  to  it ; and  he 
was  a violent  enemy  to  poper}* : not  so  much  from  any  fixed  principle  in  religion,  in  which 
he  was  too  loose,  as  because  he  looked  on  it  as  an  invasion  made  on  the  fm?dom  of  human 
nature.  In  his  government  of  Ireland  he  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before  him  ; and  is 
still  considered  as  a pattern  to  all  that  come  after  him.  He  studied  to  understand  exactly 
Hell  the  constitution  and  interest  of  the  nation.  He  read  over  all  their  council  books,  and 
made  large  abstracts  out  of  them  to  guide  him,  so  as  to  advance  every  thing  that  had  been 
at  any  time  set  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  several  volumes  of  tables  of 
the  state,  and  persons  that  were  in  every  county  and  town ; and  got  true  characters  of  all 
that  were  capable  to  serve  the  public.  And  ho  preferred  men  always  upon  merit,  without 
any  application  from  themselves ; and  watched  over  all  about  him,  that  there  should  be  no 
bribes  going  among  his  servants.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  was  then  in  the  earl  or  Ranelagh's 
management,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  island  had  bred,  capable  of  all  aflPairs,  even  in 
t\w  midst  of  a loose  run  of  pleasure  and  much  riot.  He  had  the  art  of  pleasing  masU^rs  of  very 
diflferent  tempers  and  interests  so  much,  that  he  continued  above  thirty  years  in  great  posts. 
He  ha<{  undertaken  to  fumisb  the  king  with  money  for  the  building  of  Windsor  out  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland.  And  it  was  believed  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  a great  yearly  pen- 
sion out  of  his  office.  By  this  means  payments  in  Ireland  were  not  regularly  made.  So  the 
earl  of  Essex  complained  of  this.  The  king  would  not  own  how  much  he  had  from  lord 
Kanelagh,  but  pressed  lord  Essex  to  pass  his  accounts.  He  answered,  he  could  not  pass 
t!»em  as  accounts  ; but,  if  the  king  would  forgive  lord  Ranelagb,  he  would  pass  a discharge, 
l>ut  not  an  til  account.  The  king  was  not  pleased  with  this,  nor  with  his  exactness  in  that 
government ; it  it'proached  his  own  too  much.  So  he  took  a resolution  about  this  time  to 
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put  the  duke  of  Onuond  in  it  ngain.  Upon  tins  occasion  tlic  earl  of  Elssex  trad  inc,  that  lie 
knew  the  king  did  often  take  money  into  his  privy  purw\  to  defraud  his  exchequer;  for  he 
reckoned  that  what  was  carried  thither  was  not  so  much  his  own  as  his  privy  purse  waa. 
And  Coventry  told  lord  Essex,  that  there  w'as  once  a plantation-cause  at  the  council  board, 
and  he  was  troubled  to  see  the  king  espouse  the  worst  side  ; and  upon  that  he  went  to  him, 
and  told  him  st^rrctly  that  it  was  a vile  cause  which  he  was  supporting;  the  king  aiisncred 
him,  he  had  got  good  money  for  doing  it. 

About  this  time  there  was  a pro]>osition  made  for  farming  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  And 
lord  Dauby  sei'med  for  some  time  to  favour  one  set  of  men,  who  offered  to  farm  it.  But  on 
a sudden  he  turned  to  another.  The  secret  of  this  broke  out,  that  he  was  to  have  great 
advantages  by  the  second  proposition.  The  niattc'r  was  brought  to  the  council  table,  and 
some  were  examined  to  it  upon  oath.  Lord  Widdrington  did  confess  that  he  made  an  offer 
of  a round  sum  to  lord  Donhy,  but  said  tliat  he  did  not  accept  of  it.  Lord  Halifax  was 
yet  of  the  council.  So  ho  observed  that  the  lord-treasurer  had  rejected  that  offer  very 
mildly,  but  not  so  os  to  discourage  a second  attempt : it  would  be  sonicwliat  strange,  if  a 
man  should  ask  the  use  of  another  man's  wife,  and  if  the  other  should  indeed  refuse  it,  but 
witii  great  civility.  This  nettled  lord  Danby,  who  upon  that  got  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
that  board;  at  which  the  duke  was  much  pleased,  who  hated  lord  Halifax  at  that  time 
more  even  than  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  himself:  for  he  had  fallen  severely  on  the  declaration 
for  toleration  in  the  house  of  Ijords.  He  said,  if  we  could  make  good  the  eastein  coinph. 
ment,  “ O king,  live  for  ever,"  he  could  trust  the  king  with  everything ; but  since  th.ai 
was  so  much  a compliment  that  it  could  never  become  real,  he  could  not  be  implicit  in  his 
couli<lcnce.  Thus  matters  went  on  all  167H,  and  to  tl^  beginning  of  1677i  when  another 
Session  of  parliament  w'as  held.  I have  brought  within  this  year  several  things  that  may 
be  cf  list*  to  enliglitcn  the  reader  os  to  the  state  of  things,  though  pt^rhaps  of  their  own  nature 
tliey  wore  not  important  enough  to  deserve  to  be  told.  But  in  so  bare  a year  as  this  proved 
to  be,  it  seemed  no  impertinent  digression  to  bring  all  such  matters  into  the  reader’s  way. 

I shall  next  give  some  account  of  Scotch  affairs.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  had  mastered 
the  opposition  made  to  him  so  entirely,  that  men  were  now  silent,  though  not  qtiiet.  Tlie 
field  Conventicle'S  increased  mightily.  Men  came  to  them  armed.  And  upon  tliat  great 
numbers  were  outlawed ; and  a writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very  siddom 
used,  called  Intercommontn^  ; because  it  made  all  that  harl^iured  such  poisons,  or  did  not 
si'ize  them  when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt.  By  this 
means  many,  apprehending  a severe  prosecution,  left  their  houses,  and  went  about  like  a 
sort  of  banditti,  and  fell  into  a fierce  and  savage  temper.  The  privy  council  upon  tliis  pn*- 
tcmlod  they  W’cre  in  a state  of  war.  And  upon  an  old  statute,  that  was  almost  quite  for- 
gotten, it  was  set  on  foot,  that  tlie  king  had  a power  to  take  any  castle  that  lay  convenient 
for  his  forces,  and  put  a garrison  in  it.  So  twelve  houses  were  marked  out,  of  which  two 
w<«re  the  chief  dwelling  houst's  of  two  peers.  The  rest  were  the  houses  of  gentlemen  that 
had  gone  into  the  i>arty  against  duke  Lauderdale.  And  though  tlu'se  were  houses  of  no 
strength,  and  not  at  all  pnqKTly  situated  for  tlie  suppressing  of  conventicles,  yet  they  wer«^ 
taken.  Soldiers  were  put  in  them.  And  tlu*  oountrii*s  nlnnit  were  require<i  to  furnish  thoso 
small  garrisons  with  all  things  necessary.  Tliis  was  against  the  expix'ss  wonls  of  the  law 
that  had  laudy  settli>d  the  militia.  Great  opposition  w*as  made  to  it.  Yet  it  was  kept  up 
above  a year,  till  the  houses  were  quite  mined  by  the  nide  soldiers,  who  iinderstciod  th.at 
the  nion*  waste  they  made,  it  would  lie  the  more  acceptable.  At  last  it  w*os  let  fall. 

Another  thing  happened,  scaretdy  worth  mentioning,  if  it  was  not  for  the  effects  that  fol- 
lowed on  it.  One  Carstairs,  a loose  and  vicious  gentleman,  who  had  ruined  his  estate*, 
undertook  to  Sharp  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  see  those  conve'ntich*s,  and  to  carry  some  witii 
him  to  witness  against  such  ns  they  saw  at  them  : in  which  he  hinuself  w’as  not  to  appear  ; 
hut  he  w’xs  to  have  a proportion  of  all  the  fines  that  slioiild  bi^  set  upon  tliis  evidence  : and 
he  was  to  have  so  much  for  every  one  of  their  te*acher8  that  he  could  catch.  He  had  many 
diffeifut  disguises,  and  passi'd  by  different  names  in  every  one  of  them.  He  found  Kirkton, 
an  eminent  pn'aeher  among  them,  who  was  as  cautious  as  the  rest  were  bold,  and  h.id 
avoided  all  suspicious  and  dangerous  ini'ctings.  C:»/stuirs,  seeing  him  walking  in  tlie  stri'cts 
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of  Edinburgh,  told  Inm  tlirrr  was  a person  that  w;w  sick  and  s<*nt  him  to  hog  a visit  from 
hira.  He,  suspecting  nothing,  went  with  him.  Carstaira  brought  him  to  Iiis  own  lodgings, 
and  there  he  told  him  he  had  a warrant  against  him,  which  he  would  execute,  if  he  w’ould 
not  giro  him  money  to  let  him  alone.  Kirkton  said  he  had  not  offended,  and  was  wrilling 
to  go  to  prison  till  his  innocence  should  appi’ar.  Carstairs  really  had  no  warrant ; but,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  ho  had  often  i'lken  tins  method,  and  had  got  money  by  it.  So  he 
went  out  to  procure  a w'arrant,  and  left  Kirkton  lockcnl  up  in  his  chamber.  Kirkton  called 
to  thept>ople  of  the  house,  and  told  tliem  how  he  was  trepanne<l.  And  he  got  one  of  them 
to  seek  Baillie  of  Jei^dswood,  his  brother  in-law,  who  was  a gentleman  of  great  parts,  but  of 
much  greater  virtue.  Carstairs  could  not  find  nine  privy  counsellors  to  sign  a warrant, 
which  were  the  number  required  by  law.  Yet,  when  he  came  Iwck,  he  pretended  he  had  a 
warrant,  and  would  force  Kirkton  to  go  to  prison  upon  it.  Kirkton  refused  to  obey  any 
such  warrant  till  he  saw  it.  And  upon  that  C'arstairs  struggled  and  jmlled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  sat  on  him,  the  other  crying  out  murder.  At  that  time  Baillie  came  to  the 
door,  and  hearing  liim  cry  out,  he  calle<l  to  Carstairs  to  open  the  door ; and  that  not  being 
done,  he  forced  it,  and  found  Carstairs  sitting  u|>on  Kirkton.  He  drew  his  sword,  and 
made  him  come  off  him.  He  then  asked  him  what  warrant  he  had  to  use  him  as  he  did  ? 
He  said  he  ha<l  a warrant  to  carry  him  to  prison  ; but  he  refused  to  show  it.  Baillie  offered 
to  assist  in  executing  it,  if  he  had  any  ; but  be  persisted  in  this,  that  ho  was  not  bound  to 
show  it.  Baillie  made  Kirkton  to  go  out,  and  followed  him,  no  violence  being  used ; for 
which  he  had  many  witn<'sscs,  whom  the  noise  had  brought  together.  And  he  said  he  was 
resolved  to  sue  Carstairs  fi>r  this  riot.  But  before  the  next  council  day  a warrant  was  signed 
by  nine  privy  counstdlors,  but  antedated,  for  the  committing  of  Kirkton,  and  of  six  or  seven 
more  of  their  preachers.  Lord  Athol  told  me  he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  it,  with  that 
fidse  date  to  it.  So  Baillie  was  cited  before  the  council ; Carstairs  produced  his  warrant, 
which  he  pretended  he  had  at  the  time  that  Kirkton  was  in  hia  hands,  but  did  not  think  fit 
to  show,  since  that  would  discover  the  names  of  others,  against  whom  he  was  also  to  inaku 
use  of  it.  Baillie  brought  his  witnesses  to  prove  his  Ix'haviour ; but  they  would  not  so 
much  as  examine  them.  It  was  said,  that  upon  Carstairs  saying  ho  had  a warrant,  Kirkton 
was  bound  to  go  to  jail ; and  that,  if  it  had  Is^en  found  that  he  was  carried  thither  without 
a warrant,  the  jailor  would  not  have  received  him.  Duke  Hamilton  and  lord  Kincardine 
were  yet  of  the  council.  And  they  argued  long  against  this  way  of  proceeding,  as  liker  a 
court  of  inquisition  than  a legal  goverment.  Yet  Baillie  was  fined  50()/.  and  condemned  to 
a year’s  imprisonment.  And  upon  this  an  occasion  was  taken  to  turn  duke  Hamilton  and 
lord  Kincardine  out  of  the  council,  as  enemies  to  the  church,  and  as  favourers  of  conventicU‘s. 

TIic  parliament  of  England  had  been  promgued  for  about  a year  and  some  months,  by  two 
different  prorogations.  One  of  these  was  for  more  than  a year.  So  upon  that  it  was  made 
a qiu*stion,  whether  by  that  the  parliament  was  not  dissolved.  Tlio  argument  for  it  was 
laid  thus.  By  the  ancient  laws  a parliament  was  to  be  held  once  a-year,  and  oftener  if 
need  be.”  It  wjis  said,  the  words  “ if  need  be,"  in  one  act,  which  were  not  in  another  that 
enacted  an  annual  parliament  without  that  addition,  did  not  belong  to  the  whole  period,  by 
which  a session  was  only  to  be  held  once  a year  if  it  was  needful ; but  belonged  only  to  the 
Word  “ oftener  so  that  the  law  was  positive  for  a parliament  once  a year : and  if  so,  then 
any  act  contrary  to  that  law  was  an  unlawful  act ; by  consequence,  it  could  have  no  ope- 
t^ion ; from  whence  it  was  inferred,  that  the  prorogation  w’hich  did  run  beyond  a year,  and 
by  cons<‘quence  made  that  the  parliament  could  not  sit  that  year,  was  illegal  ; and  that 
therefore  the  parliament  could  not  sit  by  virtue  of  such  an  illegal  act.  Ixird  Shaftesbury 
Ud  hold  on  this  with  gnat  joy,  and  he  thought  to  work  his  point  by  it.  Tlie  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  for  everything  that  would  embroil  matters.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was 
brought  into  it,  who  was  a high-spirited  man,  and  hatl  a very  ill  opinion  of  the  court.  T^ord 
H’hajton  went  also  into  it.  And  lord  Hollis  wrote  a book  for  it ; but  a fit  of  the  gout  kept 
him  out  of  the  way.  All  the  rest  of  the  party  were  i^ainat  it.  Tliey  said  it  was  a subtilty, 
and  it  w.-w  very  dangerous  to  hang  so  much  weight  upon  such  weak  grounds.  Hie  W’ords, 
“if  need  be,”  had  Ix'cn  understood  to  belong  to  the  w'hole  act ; and  the  long  parliament  did 
not  pretend  to  make  annual  parliaments  itecH'Ssary,  but  insisted  only  on  a trieimial  parlia* 
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incnt ; If  tlirro  had  been  need  of  a parliament  during  that  long  prorogation,  the  king  bj 
proclamation  might  have  dissolved  it  and  called  a new  one.  All  that  knew  the  temper  of 
the  house  of  commons  were  much  troubled  at  this  dispute,  that  was  likely  to  rise  on  such  a 
point.  It  was  very  certain  the  majority  of  both  houses,  who  only  could  judge  it,  would  be 
against  it.  And  they  thought  such  an  attempt  to  force  a dissolution  would  make  the  com- 
mons do  everj’thing  that  the  court  desired.  lyord  Hallifax  set  himself  much  apiinst  this, 
and  did  it  not  without  expressing  great  sharpness  against  lord  Shaftesbur)*,  who  could  not 
be  managed  in  this  matter.  So,  upon  the  6r^  opening  the  session,  the  debate  was  brought 
on,  and  these  lords  stood  against  the  whole  house.  That  matter  was  soon  decided  by  a 
question. 

But  then  a second  debate  arose,  which  held  for  two  days,  whether  these  lords  were  not 
liable  to  censure,  for  offering  a debate  that  might  create  great  distractions  in  the  subjects' 
minds,  concerning  the  legality  of  parliament.  I^ord  Hallifax  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
argued  against  it  strongly.  They  said,  if  an  idle  motion  w^as  made  and  checked  at  first,  be 
that  made  it  might  be  censured  for  it,  though  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  practised  in  a free 
council,  where  every  man  was  not  bound  to  lie  wise,  nor  to  make  no  impertinent  motion  ; 
but  when  the  motion  was  entertained,  and  a debate  followed,  and  a question  was  put  upon 
it,  it  was  destructive  to  the  freedom  of  public  councils  to  call  any  one  to  an  account  for  it, 
they  miglit  with  the  same  justice  call  tliem  to  an  account  for  their  debates  and  volt's  ; so  that 
no  man  was  safe  unless  he  could  know  where  the  majority  would  Ik?  : here  would  he  a pre- 
cedent to  tip  down  so  many  lords  at  a time,  and  to  garl>oil  the  house,  as  often  as  any  party 
should  have  a great  majority.  It  was  said  on  the  other  hand,  here  w*as  a design  to  put  the 
nation  into  great  disonler,  and  to  bring  the  legality  of  a parliament  into  dispute.  So  it  was 
carried  to  oblige  them  to  ask  pardon  as  delinquents  ; otherwise  it  was  resolved  to  send  them 
to  the  Tower.  Tliey  refused  to  ask  panlon,  and  so  were  sent  thither.  The  earl  of  Salisbury 
w'as  the  first  that  was  called  on,  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham  went  out  of  the  house.  He 
desired  he  might  have  his  servants  to  wait  on  him,  and  the  first  he  named  was  his  cook  ; 
which  the  king  resented  highly,  as  carrying  in  it  an  insinuation  of  the  worst  sort.  Tlie 
earl  of  Sliafbrshury  made  the  same  demand.  But  the  lord  Wharton  did  not  ask  for  his  cook. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  in  next  day,  and  w'as  sent  after  them  to  the  Tower.  And 
they  were  ordered  to  continue  prisoners  during  the  jdeasure  of  the  house,  or  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  Tliey  were  much  visited.  So  to  check  that,  though  no  compliunt  was  made  of 
their  behaviour,  they  were  made  close  prisoners,  not  to  be  visited  without  leave  from  the 
king,  or  the  house ; and  particular  oWrvations  were  made  of  all  those  that  asked  leave. 
This  was  much  cried  out  on ; and  the  earl  of  Danby's  long  imprisonment  afterwards  was 
thought  a just  retaliation  for  the  violence  with  which  he  drove  this  on.  Three  of  the  lords 
lay  in  the  Tower  for  some  months ; but  they  were  set  at  liberty  upon  their  petitioning  the 
king.  lyord  Sliaftesburv*  would  not  petition ; but  he  moved  in  the  King's  Bench  that  he 
might  l>c  discharged.  Hie  king's  justice,  he  said,  was  to  l>e  dispensed  in  that  court,  llic 
court  said  he  was  committed  by  an  order  from  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  a court  supe- 
rior to  them  ; so  they  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Lord  Danhy  censured  this 
motion  highly,  ns  done  in  contempt  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  said  he  would  make  use  of  it 
against  him  next  session  of  parliament.  Yet  he  was  often  forced  to  make  the  same  motion 
at  that  bar  ; and  he  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  court  for  refusing  to  bail  or  discharge 
him,  though  in  that  they  followed  the  precedent  which  at  this  time  was  directed  by 
himself*. 


* Tlie  (hike  of  Biirkinpham  opcncti  the  (trl>atf>  in  the  hoii«e 
of  lords  in  n very  able  speech,  and  concluded  by  mnving  an 
address  to  the  king  to  call  speedily  a <>cw  parliament.  It  is 
rrrUiu  that  his  arguments  weic  not  justly  founded,  and  his 
observations,  upon  tlie  king  neglecting  the  dictates  of  an 
art  of  parliament,  were  bold  ; but  there  were  no  possaecs 
ill  his  speech,  or  in  those  of  the  earl  of  Shaftcsbiirr,  the 
call  of  SAlisbury,  and  lonl  Wharton,  that  deri  ved  n com. 
tnitul  to  the  Tower.  Tlie  duke  of  BiKkingham  left  the 
bouse  while  loid  .^nglesoa  was  arguing  against  their  im- 


prisonment ; but  he  came  into  his  piace  the  m-xt  day,  and 
extricated  himself  very  adroitly,  by  an  excuse  that  as  he 
saw  their  loniihips  intended  he  shnnld  lodge  tome  tmie 
in  another  place,  arui  a*  he  kept  his  /ami7|t  teitk  verp 
exact  economy,  he  had  been  home  to  set  his  home  in 
order,  and  was  now  rrady  to  submit  to  their  pleasure. 
He  was  then  committed  as  the  three  other  noblemen  had 
been.  ShaUeshury  was  jealous  of  Huckiiigham  for  setting 
up  ss  the  head  of  his  [ttrty,and  spoke  of  him  as  an  iocon- 
sistent,  giddy  man.  It  happened  that  the  latur,  with 
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The  debate  about  the  diasolutiou  of  the  parliament  had  the  elTect  in  the  liouse  of  coin- 
IMDS  that  waa  foreseen ; for  tlie  commons  weie  much  inflamed  a^inst  lord  Shaftesbury  and 
his  party.  They  at  first  voUhI  600,000/.  for  the  building  thirty  ships  : for  they  resolved  to 
begin  with  a popular  bill.  A clause  was  put  in  the  bill  by  the  country  party,  that  the 
money  should  be  accounted  fur  to  the  commons,  in  hope  that  the  lords  would  alter  tliat 
clause',  and  make  it  accountable  to  both  bouses ; which  was  done  by  the  lords,  and  con- 
ferences were  held  upon  it.  The  lords  thought  that,  since  they  paid  their  share  of  the  tax, 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  accounts,  llie  commons  adhered  to  their 
clause,  and  the  bill  was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost.  But  the  king  prevailed  witli  the  lords 
to  recede.  An  additional  excise,  that  had  been  formerly  given,  was  now  falling,  so  they 
continued  that  for  tliree  years  longer.  And  they  were  in  all  things  so  compliant,  that  the 
court  had  not  for  many  years  luul  so  hopeful  a session  as  this  was.  But  all  was  changed  of 
a sudden. 

The  king  of  France  was  then  making  one  of  his  early  campaigns  in  Flanders  : in  which  he 
at  first  took  Valenciennes,  and  then  dividtHl  his  army  in  two.  IIo  with  one  besieged  Cam- 
bray;  and  the  other,  commanded  by  his  brother,  besieged  St.  Orner.  But,  though  I intend 
to  say  little  of  foreign  afifairs,  yet  where  I come  to  the  knowledge  of  particulars  that  I have 
not  swn  in  any  printed  relations,  I will  venture  to  set  them  down.  Turenne's  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  king  of  Fnmec  * ; but  not  to  his  ministers,  whom  he  despised,  and  who 
hated  him.  But  the  king  had  such  a personal  regard  to  liim,  that  they  w*ero  afraid  of 
opposing  him  too  much,  lie  w'os  both  the  most  cautious  and  the  most  obliging  general  that 
ever  commanded  an  army.  lie  had  the  art  of  making  every  man  love  him,  except  those 
that  thought  they  came  in  some  competition  with  him  ; for  he  was  apt  to  treat  them  with 
too  much  conUnipt.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a random  cannon  shot  should  have 
killed  him.  He  sat  by  the  balance  of  his  body  a while  on  the  saddle,  but  fell  down  dead 
in  the  place  : and  a great  di^sign  he  had,  which  probably  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Oermau  ariny,  died  with  him.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  sent  to  command  the  army  to  his 
great  affliction  : for  this  was  a declaration  that  he  was  estecuned  inferior  to  Turenne,  w*hicli 
he  could  not  W’ell  bear,  though  he  w'as  inferior  to  him  in  all  that  related  to  the  command  ; 
unless  it  was  in  a day  of  battle,  in  which  the  presence  of  mind  and  vivacity  of  thought, 
which  were  wonderful  in  him,  gave  him  some  advantage.  But  he  had  too  much  pride  to  be 
Ml  obliging  as  a general  ought  to  be.  And  he  was  too  much  a slave  to  pleasure,  and  gamed 
too  much,  to  have  that  constant  application  to  his  businras  that  the  other  had.  He  was 
entirely  lost  in  the  king's  good  opinion : not  only  by  nason  of  his  behaviour  during  his 
minority ; but,  after  that  w*as  forgiven,  once  when  the  king  was  ill,  nut  witliuut  apprelien- 
lions,  he  sent  for  him,  and  recommended  his  son  to  his  care,  in  case  he  should  die  at  that 
time.  But  he,  instead  of  receiving  this  os  a great  mark  of  confidence,  with  due  acknow- 
ledgments, expostulated  upon  the  ill  usage  he  had  met  w ith.  Tlie  king  recovered ; but 
never  forgot  that  treatment,  and  took  all  occasions  to  mortify  him,  which  the  minisU'rs  knew 
well,  and  seconded  him  in  it ; so  that,  bating  the  outward  respect  due  to  his  birth,  they 
treated  him  very  hardly  in  all  his  pretensions. 

The  French  king  came  down  to  Flanders  in  '76^  and  first  took  Conde,  and  then  besieged 
Bouchain.  The  siege  went  on  in  form,  and  the  king  lay  with  an  army  covering  it,  when  on 
s sudden  the  prince  of  Orange  drew  his  army  together,  and  went  up  almost  to  the  king’s 
camp,  offering  him  battle.  All  the  marshals  and  generals  concluded  that  battle  was  to  be 
giren,  and  that  tbe  war  would  be  that  day  ended.  The  king  heard  all  this  coldly.  Scliom- 


hlbbqrr  and  Wharton,  wrre  diacbnrgod  upon  their  petU 
tod  tuhoiiMiooB,  whiltt  Sliaftetbur)'  remaiaed,  pend- 
iof  bit  application  to  tbe  court  of  Kiog'a  Bench.  He 
looked  from  hia  window  in  the  Tower,  at  the  duke  was 
»teppio|  into  bis  coach,  and  **Whatt  my  lord,  are 
y««  going  to  leave  ua  Ay,  my  lord,'*  replied  Buck- 

Mfliun,  ^ soch  giddy  fellows  as  I can  never  stay  long  in  a 
|>hcc.*  Barnet  is  wrong  in  *aying  that  Shaftesbury  refused 
upedtion;  he  did  refuse  at  first,  but  eventually  in  Febru- 
>^,1678,  when  be  bad  been  a few  days  more  than  a jear 


in  confinement,  he  sent  two  petitions  to  tbe  house,  and  was 
cousc<)uently  discharged.— (Chandler's  HisL  of  Debates  in 
House  of  Lords,  i.  187.  198  ; ClaretKlon  Correspondence, 
L 6 ; Rawirigh  Re<livivus.)  The  bouse  of  cooimnnt  also 
determined  by  their  procet^ings  that  they  did  not  consider 
an  illegal  prorogation,  admitting  it  to  be  one,  was  tanta- 
mount to  a ditsoIiiiioQ. 

* Marshal  Turenne  was  killed  in  July,  1675.— Ltfo 
by  Ramsay. 
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l>crg  was  nnwly  made  a ninrslml,  and  had  got  great  Itonour  the  year  before  against  the 
prince  of  Orange^  in  raising  tlie  siege  of  Mac^stricht.  He  commanded  in  a quarter  at  some 
distance.  Tlie  king  said  lie  would  come  to  no  resolation  till  ho  heard  his  opinion.  Ixjuvoy 
sent  for  liim  by  a confident  person,  whom  he  ordere<l  to  tell  him  what  had  happened ; and 
that,  in  any  opinion  he  was  to  give,  he  must  consider  tlie  king's  person.  So  when  he  came 
to  the  king's  tent  a council  of  war  was  culled,  and  Sehomberg  was  ordered  to  deliver  hia 
opinion  first.  He  said,  the  king  was  there  on  design  to  cover  the  siege  of  Houchain ; a 
young  general  w'as  come  up  on  a desperate  liumuur  to  ofi<;r  him  battle  ; he  did  nut  doubt  but 
it  would  be  a glorious  decision  of  the  w'ar  ; but  the  king  ought  to  consider  his  own  derigns, 
and  not  to  be  led  out  of  these  by  any  bravado,  or  even  by  the  great  hojie  of  success ; the 
king  ought  to  remain  in  his  p<ist  till  tlie  place  was  taken  ; otherw*is^.>  he  suifered  another  man 
to  be  the  musU*r  of  his  counsels  and  actions.  When  the  place  was  taken,  then  he  was  to 
eome  to  new  counseds ; but  till  then  he  thought  he  was  to  pursue  his  first  design.  The  king 
said  Sehomberg  was  in  the  right ; and  ho  was  applaudcnl  that  day,  as  a better  courtier  than 
a general.  I bad  all  this  from  his  ow*n  mouth. 

To  this  I will  add  a pleasant  passage,  that  the  prince  of  Conde  told  young  Rouvigny, 
now  earl  of  Galloway.  The  king  of  France  has  never  yet  fought  a battle,  and  lias  a mighty 
notion  of  that  matter  ; and,  it  seems,  he  apprehends  the  danger  of  it  too  much.  Once  he 
was  chiding  the  prince  of  Conti  for  his  being  about  to  fight  a combat  wdth  a man  of  quality. 
The  king  told  liim  ho  ought  to  consider  the  dignity  of  his  blood,  and  not  put  himself  on  the 
level  with  other  subjects ; and  that  his  uncle  had  d<‘clined  fighting  on  that  very  account. 
The  prince  of  Conti  answered,  “ my  uncle  might  well  have  done  s<*  after  ho  had  won  two 
batth‘S ; but  I,  who  have  yet  done  nothing,  must  pretend  to  no  such  distinction."  The  king 
told  this  answer  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  saw  he  was  nettled  with  it.  So  he  said  to  him 
that  his  nephew  had  in  that  spoken  like  a young  man  ; fur  winning  of  a battle  was  no  great 
matter,  since  though  he  who  commanded  had  the  glory  of  it,  yet  it  was  the  subalterns  that 
did  the  business.  In  which  ho  thought  he  pleased  the  king ; and  for  which  he  laughed 
heartily  at  him  w hen  he  told  the  story.  The  late  king  told  me,  that  in  these  campaigns  the 
S|)anianls  were  both  so  ignorant  and  so  backward,  so  proud  and  yet  so  w'eak,  that  they 
would  never  own  their  fin-bleness,  or  their  wants,  to  liim.  They  pn^tended  they  liad  stores, 
w’lien  they  had  none:  and  thousands,  wlicn  they  scarcely  had  liundrcds.  He  had  in  their 
counsels  often  desired  that  they  would  give  him  only  a true  state  of  their  garrisons  and 
magazines.  But  they  always  gave  it  falst*.  So  that  for  some  campaigns  all  was  lost,  merely 
because  they  deceived  him  in  the  strength  they  pretended  they  had.  At  last  he  believed 
nothing  they  said,  but  st*nt  bis  own  officers  to  examine  evcrytliing.  Monterey  was  a wise 
man  and  a good  governor,  but  was  a coward.  Villa  Hennosa  was  a brave  man,  but  ignorant 
and  weak.  Thus  the  prince  had  a sad  time  of  it  every  campaign.  But  none  w'as  so  mi- 
liappy  os  this,  in  which,  upon  the  loss  of  Valeiiciemu*s,  he  looking  on  St.  Omcr  as  more  im- 
(lortant  than  Canibray,  went  thither,  and  ventured  a battle  too  rashly.  Luxembourg,  with 
a great  body  of  horw*,  came  into  the  duke  of  Orleans’  anny  Just  as  they  w’ere  engaging. 
Some  regiments  of  marim«,  on  whom  the  prince  depended  much,  did  basely  run  away.  Yet 
the  other  bodies  fought  so  well,  that  he  lost  not  inueh  besides  the  honour  of  Uie  day.  But 
upon  that  St.  Omer  did  immediately  capitulate,  as  (’ainhray  did  some  days  after.  It  was 
thought,  that  the  king  wac  jealous  of  the  honour  his  hrotlier  liad  got  in  that  action  ; for  lie 
never  had  the  command  of  an  army  after  that  time ; and,  courage  lx*ing  the  ehief  g<M>d  qua- 
lity that  he  had,  it  was  thought  his  liaving  no  occasion  given  him  to  sliow*  it  flowxd  from 
some  particular  rejison. 

Tht‘se  things  happening  during  this  session  of  parliament  made  great  impression  on  all 
people’s  minds.  Sir  W.  Coventry  opened  the  business  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  siicw  cd 
the  danger  of  all  these  provinces  falling  under  tlic  jiower  of  France,  which  must  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  United  Provinces,  if  a timely  stop  was  not  put  to  the  progress  the  French  wore 
making.  He  demonstrated  that  the  interest  of  Kngland  made  it  nwc*ssary  for  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  mediation,  and  enter  into  the  alliance  against  France:  and  the  whole  house 
went  into  this.  Tliere  were  great  complaints  made  of  the  regiments  tliat  the  king  kept  in 
the  1‘reiich  army,  and  of  the  great  service  that  was  done  by  them.  It  U true,  the  king 
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mffercil  tlie  Dutch  to  make  levies.  But  there  was  another  sort  of  encouragiunent  ^veu 
to  tlto  levi(<s  for  France,  particularly  in  Scotland,  wliere  it  looked  more  like  a pn‘ss  tlian  a 
!e»y.  Tliey  had  not  only  the  public  jails  ^ven  them  to  keep  their  men  in,  but,  when  these 
were  full,  they  liad  the  castle  of  Edinbur];h  assigned  them,  till  ships  were  it*ady  for  their 
transport.  Some  that  were  put  in  prison  for  convc'iitieU^s  were,  by  order  of  council,  delivere<l 
to  their  officers.  Tlie  Spanish  ambassa<lor  heard  of  this,  and  inade^r(*at  complaints  upon  it. 
So  a proclamation  was  orderi'd,  prohibiting  any  more  levies.  But  duke  Lauderdale  kej)t  it 
up  some  days,  and  wrote  down  to  hasten  the  levies  away,  for  a proclamation  was  coining 
down  against  them.  They  weie  all  shipped  off,  hut  had  not  sailed,  wlien  the  proclamation 
came  down  ; yet  it  was  kept  up  till  they  sailed  away.  One  of  tlio  shi])s  was  driven  hack 
by  stress  of  weather ; but  no  care  was  taken  to  execute  tlie  proclamation.  So  apparently 
was  that  kingdom  in  a French  management.  . 

The  house  of  commons  pressed  the  king,  by  repeated  addresses,  to  fall  into  the  inti'rest  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  his  ow*n.  Tlie  king  was  uneasy  at  this,  and  sent  them  st‘veral  angry 
messages.  Peace  and  war,  he  said,  were  undoubtedly  matters  w'ithin  his  prerogative,  in 
which  they  ought  not  to  meddle.  And  the  king  in  common  dis<M)ur8c  remembered  often  the 
parliament's  engaging  his  father  and  grandfather  in  tlie  affairs  of  Germany,  and  to  break  tho 
match  with  Spain,  which  proved  fatal  to  them ; and  he  n>solved  not  to  l>e  st'rved  in  sucli 
a manner.  Upon  this  occasion  lord  Danby  saw  his  error,  of  neglecting  tlie  leading  men,  and 
reckoning  tipon  a majority,  such  as  could  be  made : for  these  leading  men  did  so  entangle 
the  debaU‘9,  and  overreached  tliosc  on  whom  he  had  practised,  that  they,  working  on  tliu 
aversion  that  the  English  nation  naturally  has  to  n French  interest,  spoiled  the  most  hopeful 
session  the  court  had  had  of  a great  while,  before  the  court  was  well  aware  of  it.  The  king, 
who  was  yet  firmly  united  with  France,  dismissed  them  with  a very  angry  sj>eech,  clu^cking 
tf.em  for  going  so  far  in  matters  that  were  above  them,  and  that  belongi^d  only  to  liim  ; 
though  they  brought  to  him  many  precedents  in  the  reigns  of  the  highest  spiriwd  of  all  our 
kings,  in  wliich  parliaments  liad  not  only  offered  general  advices,  alniut  tlie  ente  ring  into 
war*,  but  even  special  ones,  os  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be  held  in  them.  The  wliolo 
nation  thought  it  a great  happiness  to  set*  a session  that  lord  Shaftesbury  s wilfulnees  bad, 
as  it  were,  driven  in  to  the  court,  end  with  doing  so  little  mischief,  far  contrary  to  all  nun's 
expectations. 

Wlten  the  session  was  over,  lord  Danby  saw  his  ruin  was  inevitable,  if  he  could  not  bring 
the  king  off  from  a French  interest ; upon  which  he  set  himself  much  to  it : and,  as  he  talked 
With  an  extraordinary  zeal  against  France  on  all  ocoasions,  so  he  pressed  the  king  much  to 
follow  the  advices  of  hia  parliament.  The  king  seemed  to  insist  upon  this,  that  he  would 
(•nee  have  a peace  made  upon  tho  grounds  that  he  hod  cunct^ried  witli  France ; and,  when 
Uiat  was  done,  he  would  enter  next  day  into  the  alliance.  But  he  stoiKl  much  upon  this; 
that  having  once  engaged  with  France  in  the  war,  he  could  not  with  honour  turn  against 
France,  till  it  was  at  an  end.  This  was  such  a refining  in  a point  of  honour,  which  that  king 
hxd  not  on  all  other  occasions  considered  so  much,  that  all  men  believed  there  was  somewhat 
else  at  the  bottom.  Tlie  earl  of  Danby  continued  to  give,  by  sir  William  Temple,  all  possible 
x^rances  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  pressing  him  likewise  to  make  some  compliances  on  liis 
»ide.  And  he  gave  him  groat  hope's  of  bringing  about  a marriage  with  the  duke's  daughter, 
which  was  universally  desired  by  all  the  proU's^nt  party,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Great 
offoRi  were  mode  to  the  duke  to  draw  him  into  the  alliance.  He  was  offered  tlie  command 
uf  the  whole  force  of  the  allies : and  he  seemed  to  be  wrcuglit  on  by  the  prosi>ect  of  so  great 
xn  authority.  Tliere  was  a party  that  was  still  very  jealous  of  lord  Danby  in  all  this 
luattor : some  thought  all  this  was  artifice ; that  a war  would  be  offered  to  the  next  session, 
'July  to  draw  money  from  the  parliament,  and  thereby  to  rakse  an  army,  and  that,  when  tho 
xrmy  was  raised,  and  nuich  money  given  to  support  it,  all  w'ould  be  sold  to  France  for 
another  great  sum  ; and  that  the  parliament  would  be  brought  to  give  the  money  to  pay  an 
xniiy  fur  some  years,  till  the  nation  should  be  subdued  to  an  entire  compliance  with  the 
court.  It  was  given  out  that  this  must  be  the  sclieme  by  which  he  maintained  himself  in 
tlie  king  and  tlie  duke's  confidence,  even  when  he  declared  himself  an  opim  enemy  to  that 
'▼hick  tiiey  were  still  suj>pw)rting.  lliis  he  did  with  s<j  little  d<(cency,  that  at  Soncruft's  con* 
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sccratiun  dinner,  he  began  a health,  to  the  confusion  of  all  that  were  not  for  a war  with 
France.  He  got  the  prince  of  Orange  to  ask  the  king's  leave  to  come  over  at  the  end  of  tlic 
campaign  : with  whicli  the  court  of  France  was  not  pleased  ; for  they  sus]>ected  a di'sign  for 
the  marriage.  But  the  king  assured  Barillon  *,  who  was  lately  sent  over  ambassador  in 
Courtin's  place,  that  there  was  not  a thought  of  that ; and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
only  a mind  to  talk  with  him ; and  he  hoped  he  should  bring  him  into  such  measures  as 
should  produce  a speedy  peace. 

llie  campaign  ended  unsuccessfully  to  the  prince  ; for  he  sat  down  before  Cliarleroi,  but 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  t.  When  that  was  over,  he  came  to  England,  and  stayed  some 
time  in  it,  talking  with  his  two  uncles  about  a peace.  But  they  could  not  bring  him  up  to 
their  terras.  After  a fruitless  stay  for  some  weeks,  he  intended  to  go  back  without  proposing 
marriage.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  denied  ; and  he  saw  no  hope  of  succeeding,  unless  he 
would  enter  more  entirely  into  his  uncle's  measures.  Lord  Danby  pressed  his  staying  a few' 
days  lunger,  and  that  the  management  of  that  matter  might  be  left  to  him.  So  next  Monday 
morning,  after  he  had  taken  care,  by  all  his  creatures  about  the  king,  to  put  him  in  a very 
good  humour,  he  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him  he  had  r(Kx?ive<l  letters  from  all  the  heit 
friends  his  majesty  had  in  England,  and  shewed  a bundle  of  them  ; (which  he  w'as  pretty 
sure  the  king  would  not  trouble  himself  to  read : probably  they  were  written  as  he  had 
directed.)  They  all  agreed,  he  said,  in  the  same  adviev,  that  the  king  should  make  a 
marriage  between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  duke's  daughter ; fur  they  all  believed  he  came 
over  on  that  account : and,  if  he  went  away  without  it,  no  body  would  doubt,  but  that  he  had 
proposed  it,  and  had  been  denied.  Upon  which  the  parliament  would  certainly  make  addresses 
to  the  king  for  it.  And  if  the  marriage  was  made  upon  that,  the  king  would  lose  the  grace  and 
thanks  of  it : hut  if  it  was  still  denied,  even  after  the  addresses  of  both  houses,  it  would  raise 
jealousies  that  might  have  very  ill  consequence's.  Whereas,  if  the  king  did  it  of  his  own  motion, 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  it;  and,  by  so  doing, he  would  bring  the  prince  into  a greater 
dependence  on  himself,  and  beget  in  the  nation  such  a good  opinion  of  him,  as  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  a mutual  confidence.  Tltis  he  enforced  with  all  the  topics  he  could  think  on. 
The  king  said  the  prince  had  not  so  much  as  proposed  it.  Lord  Danby  owmed  he  had  spoken  of 
it  to  himself,  and  said  that  his  not  moving  it  to  the  king  w'as  only  because  he  apprehended  he 
was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  it.  The  king  said  next,  My  brother  will  never  consent  to  it.** 
liord  Danby  answ'cred,  {>crhap8  not,  unless  the  king  took  it  upon  him  to  command  it.  And 
ho  thought  it  W'as  the  duke's  interi*st  to  have  it  done,  even  more  than  the  king's.  All  people 
were  now  possessed  of  his  being  a papist,  and  were  very  apprehensive  of  it;  but  if  they 
saw  his  daughter  given  to  one  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  protestaut  interest,  it  would  very 
much  soften  those  apprehensions,  when  it  did  appear  that  his  religion  was  only  a personal  thing, 
not  to  be  derived  to  his  children  after  him.  With  all  this  the  king  was  conrinced.  So  he 
sent  for  the  duke,  lord  Danby  staying  still  with  him.  When  the  duke  came,  the  king  told 
him  he  had  sent  for  him,  to  desire  he  would  consent  to  a thing  that  he  was  sure  was  as  much 
for  his  interest,  as  it  was  for  his  own  quiet  and  satisfaction.  Tlic  duke,  without  asking 
what  it  was,  said  he  would  be  ready  alw'ays  to  comply  with  the  king's  pleasure  in  every 
thing.  So  the  king  left  it  to  the  lord  Danby  to  say  over  all  he  had  said  on  that  head  to 
himself.  The  duke  seemed  much  concerned.  But  the  king  said  to  him,  **  Brother,  I desire 
it  of  you  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  your  own.”  And  upon  that  the  duke  consented  to  it.  So 
lord  Danby  sent  immediately  for  the  prince,  and  in  the  king's  name  ordered  a council  to  be 
presently  summoned.  Upon  the  prince's  coming,  the  king,  in  a very  obliging  way,  said  to 
him,  “ Nephew,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I will  give  you  a help  meet  for  you.” 
And  so  he  told  him  he  would  bestow  his  niece  on  him.  And  the  duke,  with  a seeming 
heortinc'ss,  gave  his  consent  in  very  obliging  terms  : the  king  adding,  **  Nephew,  rememln'r 
that  love  and  w'or  do  not  agree  well  together.*'  In  the  meanwhile  the  news  of  the  intended 


* Thelrttcra  of  M.  Barillon,  throwing  g;re&t  upon 
tl.o  piurcedin^  of  our  court  at  this  time,  arc  given  in  Fox’t 
IfUt.  of  Jamra  the  Second. 

^ Thit  enabled  the  earl  of  Mulgrave  to  di«cliarge  upon 
the  prince  a ver/  levcre  witticiam.  Tbo  prioce,  raihflr 


nocuuitroutly  gave  him  an  audience  without  moving,  upoo 
which  the  earl  observed,  that  it  apiKurrd  he  could  not  ri&« 
before  anr  thing  Icti  thiin  a town. — E.  of  Dartmouth^— 
Oxford  ed.  of  thia  work. 
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m<irnage  went  over  tlie  court  and  town.  All,  except  the  French  and  the  popish  party,  were 
much  pleased  with  it.  Barillou  was  amazed.  He  wont  to  the  duchess  of  I'ortsmuutlu  and 
got  her  to  send  all  her  creatures  to  dt*siro  to  speak  to  the  king : she  wrote  him  likewise 
several  hilleta  to  the  same  purpose.  But  lord  Danby  had  ordered  the  council  to  be  called ; 
and  he  took  care  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  should  be  spoken  to,  till  tlie  matter  was 
declared  in  council.  And  when  that  was  done,  the  king  prescnt<'d  the  prince  to  the  young 
lady,  as  the  person  he  designed  should  be  her  hus!)and.  When  Barillon  saw  it  was  gone  so 
far,  he  sent  a courier  to  the  court  of  France  with  the  news;  upon  wlioso  arrival  )Iuntaguc, 
that  was  then  our  ambassador  there,  was  sent  for.  When  he  came  to  Versailles,  he  saw  tlio 
king  the  most  moved  that  he  had  ever  observed  liim  to  be.  He  asked  him  when  was  tho 
marriage  to  be  made  ? Montague  understood  not  what  he  meant.  So  he  explaiped  all  to 
him.  Montague  protested  to  him  that  he  kuew  nothing  of  the  whole  matbT.  That  king 
said,  he  always  believed  the  journey  would  end  in  this  ; and  ho  seemed  to  think  that  our 
court  had  now  forsaken  him.  He  spoke  of  tlic  king's  part  in  it  more  decently ; but  expos- 
tulated severely  on  the  duke's  part,  who  had  now  given  liis  daughter  to  the  gn  atest  enemy 
he  had  in  the  world.  To  all  this  Montague  bad  no  answer  to  make.  But  next  night  he 
had  a courier  with  letters  from  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  prince,  to  the  king  of  France. 
The  prince  had  no  mind  to  this  piece  of  courtship,  hut  his  uncle  obliged  him  to  it,  os  a 
civility  due  to  kindred  and  blood.  'Die  king  assured  the  king  of  France  that  he  had  made 
the  match  on  design  to  engage  the  prince  to  he  more  tractable  in  the  treaty  that  was  now 
going  on  at  Nimeguen.  The  king  of  France  received  these  letters  civilly  ; but  did  not  seem 
much  satisBed  with  them.  Montague  was  calk'd  over  soon  after  this  to  get  new  instructions. 
And  lord  Danby  asked  him  how  the  king  of  France  received  the  news  of  the  marriage.  He 
answ'cred,  as  he  would  have  done  the  loss  of  an  aniiy  ; and  that  he  liad  spoken  very  hardly 
of  the  duke,  for  consenting  to  it,  and  not  at  least  acquainting  him  witli  it.  Ix)rd  Danby 
answered,  he  wronged  him ; for  he  did  not  know  of  it  an  hour  before  it  was  puhlishi'd,  and 
the  king  himself  not  above  two  hours.  All  this  relation  1 had  from  Montague  himself.  It 
was  a masterpiece  indeed,  and  the  chief  thing  in  the  earl  of  Danby  s ministry,  for  which  tlie 
duke  never  forgave  him  *. 

Upon  the  general  satisfaction  that  this  marriage  gave  tho  whole  nation,  a new  session  of 
parliament  was  called  in  tho  beginning  of  the  year  73  ■ to  which  the  king  declared  the  sense 
he  had  of  the  dangerous  state  their  neighbours  were  in,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  put  in  a posture  to  bring  things  to  a balance.  So  the  house  vs  as  pressed  to  supply  tho 
king  in  so  plentiful  a manner  as  the  occasion  did  require.  The  court  asked  money  Iwth  for 
an  army  and  a fleet.  Sir  AVilliam  Coventry  showed  the  givat  inconvenience  of  raising  a 
land  army,  the  danger  that  might  follow  on  it,  the  little  use  could  be  made  of  it,  and 
the  great  charge  it  must  put  the  nation  to ; he  was  for  hiring  bodies  from  the  German 
princes,  and  for  assisting  the  Dutch  with  money ; and  he  moved  to  recall  our  troops  from 
France,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  Dutch  service ; he  thought  that  which  did  more  properly 


* Bumet  b rrry  errooMai  in  hit  tUlement*  rrspertiiig 
the  mairbfTC  of  the  prince  of  Onui^  with  the  princcM 
Mirj.  It  hiid  lon^  been  detlgned  between  lord  iHnby 
uid  lir  W. Temple,  then  tmbuiodor  et  the  The 

prince  often  talked  with  tho  latter  upon  the  tabject;  and 
karioff  hit  propoted  wife  detcribed  in  farourable  colotin, 
and  teeing  the  adranUge  that  would  accrue  to  him  and  the 
protettant  cautc  from  the  alliance,  he  potilireW  tent  pm- 
poaait  over  lo  the  king  and  duke  of  York,  by  the  bund  of 
hdr  Temple,  and  lord  Danby  taid  the  king  directed  him 
|0  iorite  orer  the  prince.  Some  time  after,  namely,  in 
September,  1677,  ho  came  to  England.  Charlet  was 
Bueb  smtiard  at  the  princo*t  nicety  in  refating  to  enter 
■poo  any  treaty  of  marriage  until  be  nad  teen  hit  intended 
wife.  TfaepHnee,  being  aati»fird  with  her  appearance,  then 
eole/ed  upon  the  treaty.  There  it  no  doubt  hut  that  the 
dute  of  York  waa  opposed  to  the  match,  and  when  the 
■rraee  arrived,  he  told  Danby,  in  a great  patrion,  that  he 
,|y-.frnrd  thc  iotrigue,  and  that  he  wu  ita  manager,  but 
Ihu  the  dcaigo  thould  fail ; thc  king  had  proinited  never 


to  ditpntc  of  hit,  the  d'lkc’t,  daughter  without  hit  content, 
and  that  content  thould  never  be  given  to  the  propoted 
match.  Lord  Danby  eomniiinicatcd  thit  to  Charlet,  but 
the  king,  after  acknowledging  the  promite,  added  with  hit 
usual  oath,  “ Ood’t  fith  I he  mutt  content.”  The  duko 
eventually  yielded,  and  then  they  sranted  to  treat  of  the 
tennt  of  peace  with  France  firtt,  but  thc  ptince  would 
hare  hit  mnrriaire  prcvioutly  acttlcd.  A rupture  nearly 
occurred  upon  thia,  but  by  the  inttnimentality  of  lir  W. 
Temple,  the  king  wat  penuaded  (o  yield,  taying,  **  If  I 
am  not  deceived  in  tho  prince’t  fare,  be  it  the  honcalctt 
man  in  the  world,  and  I will  trust  him,  and  he  shall  have 
his  wife,  and  you  ahall  go  immcdbitely  and  tell  my 
brother  to.*'  It  wai  declared  the  tame  evening  to  the 
privy  council,  and  within  three  dayt  the  marriage  wat 
consummated.— (Tempiv’t  Memoir*,  &c.,  i.  4A  t,  &c. ; 
Oxford  ed.  of  thit  work,  Sfc.)  Tho  prince  arrived  ic 
England  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  wat  rnarrkd  on  the 
4ih  of  November.—  Ralpb't  HitU  of  England. 
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belong  to  England  wa*  to  set  out  a groat  fleet,  and  to  cut  off  the  French  trade  everywhere  ; 
for  they  were  then  very  high  in  their  manufactures  and  trade : their  people  were  ingenious  as 
well  as  industrious : they  wrought  hard  and  lived  low,  so  they  sold  cheaper  than  others 
could  do ; and  it  was  found  that  we  m‘nt  very  nearly  a million  of  our  money  in  specie  every 
vear  for  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  them.  But  the  king  had  promised  so  many  commis’ 
sions  to  men  of  quality  in  both  houses,  that  this  carried  it  for  a land  army.  It  was  said, 
what  hazard  could  there  be  from  an  army  commanded  by  men  of  estates,  as  this  was  to  be  ? 
A severe  act  passed,  prohibiting  all  importation  of  the  French  manufactures  or  growth  for 
three  years,  and  to  the  next  session  of  parliament  after  tliat.  This  was  made  as  strict  as 
was  possible  ; and  for  a year  after  it  was  well  looked  to.  But  the  merchants  found  ways 
to  evade  and  the  court  was  too  much  French  not  to  connive  at  the  breach  of  it.  In  the 
preamble  of  this  act  it  was  set  forth,  that  wo  were  in  an  actual  war  with  France.  Tliis  was 
excepted  to,  as  not  true  in  fact.  But  the  ministry  affirmed  wo  were  already  engaged  so  far 
with  the  allies,  that  it  was  really  a war,  and  tliat  our  troops  were  already  called  from 
France.  Coventry  in  some  heat  said  the  king  was  engaged,  and  he  would  rather  be  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  forty  men,  than  to  do  anything  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
oddness  of  the  expression  made  it  to  be  often  objected  afterwards  to  him.  A poll  bill  was 
granted,  togrther  with  the  continuance  of  the  additional  customs  that  were  near  falling  off. 
Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  also  given  for  a land  army  and  for  a fleet.  All  the  court 
party  magnified  the  design  of  raising  an  army.  They  said  the  employing  hired  troops  was 
neither  honourable  nor  safe.  The  Spaniards  were  willing  to  put  Ostend  and  Nieiiport  in  our 
hands ; and  wo  could  not  be  answerable  for  these  places  if  they  were  not  kept  by  our  own 
people. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  France  made  a step  that  struck  terror  into  the  Dutch,  and 
inflamed  the  English  out  of  measure.  Louvoy  till  then  was  rather  bis  father's  assistant 
than  a minister  upon  his  own  foot.  He  at  this  time  gained  the  credit  with  the  king,  which 
he  maintained  so  long  afterwards.  He  proposed  to  him  the  taking  of  Ghent;  and  thought 
that  the  kuig’s  getting  into  sticli  a place,  so  near  the  Dutch,  would  immediately  dispose 
them  to  a peace.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  their  army  so  soon  about  it,  without  being 
observed,  so  the  execution  seemed  impossible.  He  therefore  laid  such  a scheme  of  marches 
and  countermarches  as  did  amuse  all  the  allies.  Sometimes  the  design  seemed  to  he  on  the 
Rhine,  sometimes  on  Luxemburgh.  And  while  their  forces  were  sent  to  defend  those  places 
where  they  apprehended  the  design  was  laid,  and  that  none  of  the  French  generals  them- 
selves did  appreliend  what  the  true  design  was,  all  on  the  sudden  Ghent  was  invested ; 
and  both  town  and  citadel  were  quickly  taken.  This  was  I..ouvoy'8  masterpiece.  And  it 
had  the  intended  effect.  It  brought  the  Dutch  to  resolve  on  a peact\  The  French  king 
might  have  taken  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Nieujwrt.  But  he  only  took  Ypres  ; for  he  had  no 
mind  to  provoke  the  English.  He  was  sure  of  his  point  by  the  fright  this  put  the  Dutch  in. 
Wo  were  much  alarmed  at  it.  And  the  duke  of  Monmouth  'was  immediately  sent  over 
with  sonic  of  the  Guards. 

But  the  parliament  grew  jealous,  as  they  had  great  cause  given  them,  both  by  what  was 
then  doing  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  management  they  observed  at  court.  And  now  I must 
hjok  northward  to  a very  extraordinary  scene  that  opened  there.  Duke  Lauderdale  and  bis 
duchess  went  to  Scotland  the  former  year.  Her  design  was  to  marry  her  daughters  into  two 
of  the  great  families  of  Scotland,  .\rgylc  and  Murraj',  which  she  did.  But  things  being  then 
in  great  disorder,  by  reason  of  the  numbers  and  desperate  tempers  of  those  who  were  hUer- 
wmtnorifd^  Sharp  pretended  he  was  in  great  <langer  of  his  life;  and  that  the  rather  because 
the  person  that  had  made  the  attempt  on  him  was  let  live  still.  Upon  this,  1 must  tell 
what  had  paajed  three  years  before  this.  Sharp  had  oljserved  a man  that  kept  a shop  at  his 
door,  who  looked  very  narrowly  at  him  always  as  he  passed  by,  and  he  fancied  he  was  the 
man  that  shot  at  him  six  years  l>efore.  So  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  up  and  examined. 
It  was  found  he  had  two  pistols  by  him  tlmt  were  deeply  charged,  which  increast'd  the 
suspicion.  Yet  Iho  man  di-nied  all.  But  Sliar])  gut  a friend  of  his  to  go  to  him,  and  deal 
with  him  to  make  a full  confession ; and  he  made  solemn  promises  tliat  he  would  procure 
liis  pardon.  His  friend  answered,  he  hoped  he  did  not  intend  to  make  use  of  him  to  trepail 
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A man  to  his  min.  Upon  that,  with  liflrd  up  han<U,  Sharp  promised  by  the  living  Go<l, 
that  no  hurt  should  come  to  him,  if  he  made  a full  discovery.  The  person  came  again  to 
him  and  said,  if  a promise  was  made  in  the  king's  name,  tlie  prisoner  would  tell  all.  So  it 
was  brought  before  the  council.  Ijf)rd  Rothes,  Ilalton,  and  Primrose  were  ordered  to 
examine  him.  Primrose  said  it  would  be  a strange  force  of  eloquence  to  persuade  a man  to 
confess  and  be  hanged.  So  duke  Lauderdale,  l>eing  the  king's  commissioner,  gave  them 
power  to  promise  him  his  life.  And  as  soon  as  these  lords  trjld  him  this,  he  immediately 
kneeled  down  and  confiwsed  the  fact,  and  told  the  whole  manner  of  it.  There  was  but  one 
person  privy  to  it,  who  was  then  dead.  Sharp  was  troubled  to  see  so  small  a discovery 
made ; yet  they  could  not  draw  more  from  him.  So  then  it  was  considered  what  should 
done  to  him.  Some  move<l  the  cutting  off  liis  right  hand.  Others  said  he  might  learn  to 
practise  w’ith  his  left  hand,  and  to  take  his  revenge;  therefore  they  thought  both  hands 
should  be  cut  off.  Lord  Rothes,  who  was  a pleasant  man,  said,  how  shall  ho  wipe  his  bri'i^eh 
then  ? This  is  not  very  decent  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a work,  if  it  were  not  necessary  ; 
for  when  the  truth  of  the  promise  now  given  was  afterwards  called  in  question,  this  jest  was 
called  to  mind,  and  made  the  whole  matter  to  be  remembered.  But  Primrose  moved  that 
since  life  was  promised,  which  the  cutting  off  a limb  might  endanger,  it  was  betU'r  to  keep 
him  prisoner  during  life  in  a castle  they  had  in  the  Bass,  a rock  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith. 
And  thither  he  was  sent.  But  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  him  repeat  his  conf(«non 
in  a court  of  judicature  : so  he  was  brought  into  the  justiciary  cojirt  ujwn  an  indictment  for 
the  crime,  to  which  it  was  expected  he  should  plead  guilty.  But  the  judge,  who  hated 
Sharp,  as  he  went  up  to  the  bench,  passing  by  the  prisoner,  said  to  him,  **  Confi'ss  nothing, 
unless  you  arc  sure  of  your  liml>s  os  well  as  of  your  life."  Upon  this  hint  he,  apprehending 
the  danger,  refused  to  confess : which  being  nqwrtcd  to  the  council,  an  act  was  passed,  men* 
tioning  the  promise  and  his  confession,  and  adding,  th.at  since  he  had  retracted  liis  conft'ssion, 
they  likew’isc  recalled  the  promise  of  pardon  : the  meaning  of  which  was  this,  that,  if  any 
other  evidence  was  brought  against  him,  the  promise  should  not  cover  him  ; but  it  still  was 
understood,  that  this  promise  secured  him  from  any  ill  effi'ct  by  his  own  confi'ssiun.  Tlio 
thing  was  almost  forgotten  after  four  years,  the  man  l>eing  in  all  respects  very  inconsiderable. 
But  now  Sharp  would  ha’*e  his  life.  So  duke  Ijaiiderdale  gave  way  to  it : and  he  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  his  trial.  Nishit,  who  had  b^n  the  king's  advocate,  and 
was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  was  turned  out.  And  Mackenzie 
was  put  in  his  place,  who  was  a man  of  much  life  and  wit,  but  he  was  neither  equal  nor 
correct  in  it.  Ho  has  published  many  books,  some  of  law,  but  all  full  of  faults  ; for  ho  was 
a slight  and  superficial  man  *.  Lockhart  was  assigned  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  And  now 
that  the  matter  came  again  into  people's  memory  all  were  amazed  at  the  proc<«ding.  Prim-* 
rose  was  turned  out  of  the  place  of  lord-register,  and  was  made  justice-general.  He  fancied 
orders  had  been  given  to  raze  the  act  that  the  council  had  made ; so  he  turned  the  books, 
and  he  found  the  act  still  on  record.  He  took  a co])y  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  Mitchell's  counsel : 
that  was  the  prisoner's  name.  And  a day  or  two  before  tlic  trial  he  went  to  duke  Lauder- 
dale, who,  together  with  Sharp,  lord  Rothes,  and  lord  Halton,  were  summoned  as  the  pri- 
soner's witnesses.  He  told  liim,  many  thought  there  had  bc<*n  a promise  of  life  given.  Duke 
Lauderdale  denied  it  stiffly.  Primrose  said,  he  heard  there  was  an  act  of  council  made  about 
it,  and  ho  wished  that  might  be  looked  into.  Duke  Lauderdale  said  he  was  sure  it  was  not 
possible,  and  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the  books  of  council.  Prim- 


* Srr  George  Markenz!e  wu  bom  in  and  after 

aa  rdnntion  conducted  at  the  aniveniliea  of  Aberdeen, 
Andrew'*,  and  Bourget,  he  ateuajed  the  iMUriiter'* 
fawn  before  be  wa*  twenty.  He  wa*  gifted  with  a fond- 
for  general  litcntiire,  yet  he  devoted  him«elf  to  his 
and,  being  a copious  and  eloquent  speaker,  he, 
in  a few  year*,  acquired  the  greatest  eminence  at  the 
Srottiib  bar.  As  above  stated,  bo  became,  in  I07fl,  the 
fcuigi  advocate,  or  attomey^eneral,  for  Scotland.  At 
tbefCToludon.  he  retiretl  from  all  public  employment, 
ioModiiig  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  but  death 


e&me  npon  him  in  1691.  As  a politician,  be  certainly 
too  mnch  favoured  the  prerogative ; as  a lawyer,  he  was 
more  splendid  than  solid  ; as  a scholar  and  wit,  we  have 
(he  testimony  of  Dryden  that  he  excelled.  He  would 
merit  the  respect  of  every  friend  of  literature  if  ho  had  no 
other  merit  than  being  (he  founder  of  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Kdinbtirgh..— (Biog.  Britan. ; Memoirs  of  Lord 
Karnes,  {.  app.  10.)  Whoever  desires  to  see  his  defence 
as  a politician,  should  read  his  **  Vindication  of  the 
Oovemmeot  of  Charles  the  Second.* 
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rose,  who  told  me  this,  said  his  conscience  led  him  to  give  duke  Lauderdale  this  warning  of 
the  matter,  but  that  lie  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  thus  reject  it.  The  trial  wiis  very  solemn. 
The  confession  was  brought  against  him  as  full  evidence  ; to  which  Lockhart  did  plead,  to 
the  admiration  of  all,  to  show  that  no  extrajudicial  confession  could  be  allowed  in  a court. 
Tlic  hardships  of  a prison,  the  hopes  of  life,  with  other  practices,  might  draw  confessions 
from  men,  when  they  were  perhaps  drunk,  or  out  of  their  senses.  He  brought  upon  this  a 
measure  of  learning,  that  amazed  the  audience,  out  of  the  lawyers  of  all  civilized  nations. 
And  when  it  w'as  opposed  to  this,  that  the  council  was  a court  of  judicature,  he  showed  that 
it  was  not  the  proper  court  for  crimes  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  had  not  proceeded  in  this  as 
a court  of  judicature.  And  he  brought  out  likewise  a great  deal  of  learning  upon  those 
heads.  But  this  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  the  conh-ssion  was  found  to  be  judicial. 
The  next  thing  pleaded  for  him  was,  that  it  was  drawn  from  him  upon  hope  and  promise  of 
life  : and  to  this  Sharp  was  examined.  The  person  he  had  sent  to  Mitchell  gave  a full  evi- 
dence of  the  promises  he  had  made  him ; but  Sharp  denied  them  all.  He  also  denied  he 
heard  any  promise  of  life  made  him  by  the  council : so  did  the  lords  Lauderdale,  Rothes, 
and  Halton,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  were  present.  Lockhart  upon  that  produced  a 
copy  of  the  act  of  council,  that  made  express  mention  of  the  promise  given,  and  of  bis  having 
confessed  upon  that.  And  the  prisoner  prayed  that  the  books  of  council,  which  lay  in  a 
room  over  that  in  which  the  court  sat,  might  sent  for.  Lockhart  pleaded,  tliat  since  the 
court  had  judged  that  the  council  was  a judicature,  all  people  had  a right  to  search  into  their 
registers  ; and  the  prisoner,  who  was  likely  to  suffer  by  a confession  made  there,  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  those  books.  Duke  Lauderdale,  who  was  in  the  court  only  as  a witness,  and 
so  had  no  right  to  speak,  stood  up  and  said,  he  and  those  other  noble  persons  were  not 
brought  thither  to  Ik?  accused  of  peijury ; and  added,  that  the  books  of  council  w’ere  the 
king's  secrets,  and  that  no  court  should  have  the  pemsing  of  them.  The  court  was  terrihi'd 
with  this,  and  the  judges  were  divided  in  opinion.  Primrose  and  one  other  were  for  calling 
for  the  books.  But  three  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  to  furnish  the  prisoner  with 
evidence,  but  to  judge  of  that  which  ho  brought.  And  here  was  only  a hare  copy,  not 
attested  upon  oath,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  read.  So,  this  defence  being  rejected,  he 
was  cast  and  condemned. 

As  soon  as  tlie  court  broke  up  the  lords  went  up  stairs,  and  to  their  shame  found  the  act 
recorded,  and  signed  by  lord  Rothes,  as  president  of  the  council.  He  pretended  he  signed 
everything  that  the  clerk  of  council  put  in  the  book  without  reading  it.  And  it  was  in- 
tended to  throw  it  on  him.  But  he,  to  clear  himself,  searched  among  his  papers,  and  found 
a draught  of  the  act  in  Nisbit’s  hand.  So  he  being  rich,  and  one  they  bad  turned  out,  they 
resolved  to  put  it  upon  him,  and  to  fine  him  deeply.  But  he  examined  the  Sederunt  in  the 
book,  and  spoke  to  all  who  were  there  at  the  board,  of  whom  nine  happened  to  be  in  town, 
who  were  ready  to  de]»osc  upon  oath,  that  when  the  council  had  ordered  this  act  to  be 
drawn,  the  clerk  of  the  council  desired  the  help  of  the  king’s  advocate  in  penning  it,  which 
he  gave  him ; and  his  draught  was  approved  by  tlic  council.  And  now  lord  Rothes'  jest 
was  remembered.  Yet  duke  Lauderdale  still  stood  to  it,  that  the  promise  could  only  be  for 
interceding  with  the  king  for  his  pardon,  since  tlie  council  had  not  the  power  of  pardoning 
in  them.  Lord  Kincardine  acU'd  in  this  the  part  of  a Christian  to  an  enemy.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale had  written  to  him,  he  bc?ing  tlien  serving  for  him  at  court,  that  he  referred  the 
account  of  Mitcheirs  business  to  his  brother’s  letters  : in  which  the  matter  was  truly  related, 
that  upon  ]iroinise  of  life  he  had  confessed  the  fact ; and  he  concluded,  desiring  him  to  ask 
the  king  that  he  would  l>e  pleased  to  make  good  the  promise,  'rhesc  letters  I saw  in  lord 
Kincardine's  hand.  Before  the  trial  he  sent  a bishop  to  duke  Lauderdale,  de^riog  him  to 
consider  better  of  that  matter,  before  he  would  upon  oath  deny  it ; for  he  was  sure  he  had 
it  under  his,  and  his  brother's,  hand,  though  be  could  not  yet  fall  U]>on  their  letU'rs.  But 
duke  Lauderdele  despised  this.  Yet,  before  the  execution,  he  w’cnt  to  his  house  in  the 
country  and  there  found  the  U tters,  and  brought  tliem  in  with  him,  and  showed  tln'in  to 
that  bishop.  All  this  made  some  impn'ssion  on  duke  Lauderdale  ; and  he  was  willing  to 
grant  a reprieve,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  king.  So  a petition  was  offered  to  the 
council,  and  he  spoke  for  it.  But  iSharp  said,  that  was  upon  the  matter  the  exposing  his 
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|A  ison  to  any  man  that  would  attempt  to  murder  him,  since  favour  was  to  be  showed  to 
such  an  aMsa^^sin.  Then  said  duke  I^auderdale,  in  an  impious  Let  Mitchcdl  glorify 

God  in  the  Grass-market,”  which  was  tlic  place  where  he  was  to  be  hanged.  This  action, 
and  all  concerned  in  it,  were  looked  at  by  all  people  with  horror.  And  it  was  siich  a com- 
plication of  treachery,  pcijury,  and  cnielty,  as  the  like  had  not  perhaps  been  known.  Yet 
duke  Lauderdale  had  a chaplain,  Hickes,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcester,  who  published  a 
false  and  partial  relation  of  this  matter,  in  order  to  the  justifying  of  it.  Primrose  not  only 
gave  me  an  account  of  this  matter,  but  sent  mo  an  authentic  ripcord  of  the  trial,  every  page 
signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court:  of  which  I have  here  given  an  abHtract.  Tliis  I set  down 
the  more  fully,  to  lot  my  readers  see  to  what  a height  in  wnckedness  men  may  be  carried, 
after  they  have  once  thrown  off  good  principles.  What  Sharp  did  now  to  prest'rve  him»df 
from  such  practices  w-as  probably  that  which,  both  in  the  just  judgment  of  God  and  the 
inflamed  fury  of  wncked  men,  brought  him  two  years  after  to  sucli  a dismal  end. 

Tills  made  way  to  more  dc-speratc  undertakings.  Conventicles  grew  in  the  west  to  a very 
nnsufferable  pitch  ; they  had  generally  with  them  a troop  of  armed  and  d»*s|)erate  men,  that 
drew  up  and  sent  parties  out  to  siH^urc  them.  Duke  Lauderdale  upon  this  threatened  he 
would  extirpate  them,  and  ruin  the  whole  country,  if  a stop  was  not  put  to  those  meetings. 
The  chief  men  of  those  parts  ujmn  that  went  into  Edinburgh  : they  offered  to  guard  and 
assist  any  that  should  be  sent  to  execute  the  Umts  against  all  offenders  ; and  offered  to  leave 
some  as  hostages,  who  should  be  bound  body  for  body  for  their  st'ciirity.  They  confi*s8ed 
there  were  many  conventicles  held  among  them  in  a most  scandalous  manner ; but  though 
they  met  in  the  fields,  and  many  of  them  were  anned,  yet,  w’hen  tlieir  sermons  were  done, 
they  dispersed  themselves  ; and  there  was  no  violent  opposition  made  at  any  time  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  ; so  they  said  there  was  no  danger  j>f  the  public  peace  of  the  country. 
Those  ^onventicling  people  were  become  very  giddy  and  furious;  and  some  hot  and  hair- 
brained  young  preachers  were  chiefly  followed  among  them,  who  infused  wild  principles  into 
their  hearers,  which  were  disowned  by  the  chief  men  of  the  party.  Tlie  truth  was,  the 
country  was  in  a great  distraction ; and  that  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  strange  admi- 
nistration they  were  then  under.  Many  grew  weary  of  their  country,  and  even  of  their 
lives.  If  duke  Lauderdale,  or  any  of  his  party,  brought  a complaint  against  any  of  the 
other  side,  how  false  or  frivolous  soever,  they  were  summoned  upon  it  to  appear  before  the 
council,  as  sowers  of  sedition,  and  as  men  that  spread  lies  of  the  government ; and  upon  the 
slightest  pretences  they  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  When  very  illegal  things  were  to  bo 
done,  the  common  method  was  this : a letter  was  drawn  for  it  to  be  signed  by  the  king, 
directing  it  upon  some  colour  of  law  or  ancient  practice  : the  king  rign^  whatsoever  was 
thus  sent  to  him ; and  w'hen  his  letter  was  read  in  council,  if  any  of  the  lawyers  or  others 
of  the  board  offered  to  object  to  it,  he  was  browbeaten,  os  a man  that  opposed  the  king’s 
service,  and  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  And  by  these  means  things  were  driven  to  great 
extremities. 

Upon  one  of  those  letters,  a new  motion  was  set  on  foot,  that  went  beyond  all  that  had 
been  yet  made.  All  the  landlords  in  the  wc'Stem  counties  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  servants,  tenants,  and  all  that  lived  upon  their  estat('s, 
that  they  should  not  go  to  conventicles,  nor  harbour  any  vagrant  teachers,  or  any  inb'rcom- 
muned  persons ; and  that  they  should  live  in  all  points  according  to  law  under  the 
penalties  of  the  laws.  This  was  generally  refused  by  them  : they  said  tho  law  did  not 
impose  it  on  them  : they  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  servants,  much  less  for  their 
tenants ; this  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  servant  or  tenant  to  ruin  them.  Upon  their 
refusing  this,  duke  Lauderdale  wrote  to  the  king,  that  the  country  was  in  a state  of  rebel- 
lion, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  hostilities  for  reducing  them.  So  by  a letter, 
such  as  he  sent  up,  the  king  left  it  to  him  and  the  council  to  take  care  of  the  public  peace 
in  the  best  way  they  could. 

Upon  this  all  the  force  the  king  had  was  sent  into  the  west  country  with  some  cannon,  as 
if  ft  had  been  for  some  dangerous  expedition  ; and  letters  were  written  to  the  lords  in  tho 
Highlands,  to  send  all  tho  strength  they  could  to  assist  the  king’s  army.  Tlie  marquis  of 
Alhol,  to  show  his  greatness,  seut  2,400  men.  The  carl  of  Bredolbanc  sent  1,700  men  ; and 
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in  all  8,000  men  wore  brmiglit  into  the  country,  and  let  loose  upon  free  quarter.  A c<jm- 
niittec  of  council  was  sent  to  give  necessary  orders.  Hero  was  an  army : but  no  enemy 
appeared.  The  Iligblanders  were  very  unruly,  and  stole  and  robbt'd  everywhere.  Tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  country  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  amis  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no 
horse  above  four  pound  price.  Tlie  gentlemen  looked  on,  and  would  do  nothing.  Tliis  put 
duke  I.auderdalo  in  such  a phrensy,  that  at  council  table  he  made  bare  his  arms  above  his 
elbow,  and  swore  by  Jehovah  he  would  make  them  enter  into,  those  bonds.  Duke  Hamilton, 
and  others,  who  were  vexed  lo  sec  such  waste  made  on  their  estates,  in  ploughing-time  espe- 
cially, came  to  Edinburgh  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  mollify  him.  But  a proclamation  was 
issued  out,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  counties  to  go  to  their  houses,  to  be  assistant 
to  the  king’s  host,  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  should  be  sent  them.  And  by  another  procla- 
mation all  men  were  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  leave  from  the  council,  on 
pretence  that  their  stay  was  necessary  for  the  king’s  service.  These  things  seemed  done  on 
design  to  force  a rebellion ; which  they  thought  would  be  soon  quashed,  and  would  give  a 
good  colour  for  keeping  up  an  army.  And  duke  Lauderdale's  party  depended  so  much  on 
this,  that  they  began  to  divide  in  their  ho|x«  the  confiscated  estates  among  them  : so  that  on 
Valentine’s  day,  instead  of  drawing  mistresses,  they  drew  estates.  And  great  joy  ap{>eared 
in  their  looks  upon  a false  alarm  that  was  brought  them  of  an  insurrection  ; and  they  were 
as  much  dejected  when  they  knew  it  was  false.  It  was  happy  for  the  public  peace,  that  the 
people  were  universally  possessed  with  this  opinion ; for  when  they  saw  a rebellion  was 
desired,  they  bore  the  present  oppression  more  quietly  than  perhaps  they  would  have  done, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that.  All  the  chief  men  of  the  country  were  summoned  before  the 
committee  of  council,  and  charged  with  a great  many  crimes,  of  which  they  were  required  to 
purge  themstives  by  oath  : otherwise  they  would  hold  them  gxulty,  and  proceed  against  them 
as  sucli.  It  was  in  vain  to  pretend  that  this  was  against  all  law,  and  was  the  practice  only 
of  the  courts  of  inquisition.  Yet  the  gentlemen,  being  thus  forced  to  it,  did  purge  themselves 
by  oath  : and,  after  all  the  inquiries  that  were  made,  there  did  not  ap]x^ar  one  single  circum- 
stance to  prove  that  any  rebellion  was  intended.  And  w’hcn  all  other  things  failed  so  evi- 
dently, recourse  was  had  to  a writ,  which  a man  who  suspects  another  of  ill  designs  towards 
him  may  serve  him  with  ; and  it  was  called  law-horovu/hs^  as  most  used  in  boroughs.  This 
lay  against  a whole  family : the  master  was  answerable,  if  any  one  of  his  household  broke  it. 
So,  by  a new  practice,  this  writ  was  served  upon  the  whole  country  at  the  king’s  suit : and, 
upon  serving  the  writ,  security  was  to  be  given,  much  like  the  binding  men  to  their  good 
behaviour.  Many  were  put  in  prison  for  refusing  to  give  this  security. 

Duke  Hamilton  had  intimation  sent  him,  that  it  was  designed  to  serve  this  on  him.  So 
he,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  nobility,  with  about  fifty  gentlemen  of  quality,  came  up  to  com- 
plain of  all  this ; w’hich  looked  like  French,  or  rather  like  Turkish  government.  Tl>e  lords 
of  Athol  and  Perth,  who  had  been  two  of  the  committee  of  council,  and  had  now  fallen  oflT 
from  duke  Lauderdale,  came  up  with  them  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the  whole  progress 
of  this  matter.  'The  clamour  this  made  was  so  high,  that  duke  Lauderdale  saw  he  could  not 
stand  under  it.  So  the  Highlanders  were  sent  home,  after  they  had  wasted  the  country  nearly 
two  months.  And  he  magnified  this  as  an  act  of  his  compassion,  that  they  were  so  soon 
dismissed.  Indeed  all  his  own  party  were  against  him  in  it.  Ix>rd  Argyle  sent  none  of  his 
men  down  with  the  other  Highlanders.  And  lord  Stair  pretended  that  by  a fall  his  hand 
was  out  of  joint : so  he  signed  none  of  these  wild  orders. 

When  the  Scotch  nobility  came  to  London,  the  king  would  not  see  them,  because  they 
were  come  out  of  the  kingdom  in  contempt  of  a proclamation ; though,  they  said,  that  pro- 
clamation being  intended  to  hinder  them  from  bringing  their  complaints  to  the  king,  was 
one  of  their  greatest  grievances.  But  it  was  answered,  they  ought  to  have  asked  leave  ; and 
if  it  had  been  denied  them,  they  were  next  to  have  asked  the  king’s  leave : and  the  king 
insisted  still  on  this;  only  he  saw  the  lords  of  Athol  and  Perth.  The  madness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding made  him  conclude,  that  duke  Lauderdale’s  head  was  turned  ; yet  he  would  not  dis- 
own, much  less  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done : but  he  intenchrd  to  put  Scotland  in 
another  management,  and  to  set  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  it.  So  he  suffered 
him  to  go  to  the  Scotch  lords,  and  be  their  intercessor  with  him.  They  were  all  much 
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channcd  with  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  behaviour : but,  though  he  assured  them  tlic  king 
would  put  thoir  aflTairs  in  other  hands,  they  looked  on  that  os  one  of  the  king’s  artihees  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Tlie  matter  made  great  noise ; and  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  session  of  parliament 
here  : and  all  people  said,  that  by  the  management  in  Scotland  it  ap{x‘ared  what  was  the  spirit 
of  the  govemment,  and  what  would  be  done  here,  os  soon  as  tlie  designs  of  the  court  were 
brought  to  a greater  perfection.  The  earl  of  Danby,  by  supporting  duke  I^uderdale,  height- 
ened the  prt'judices  that  himself  lay  under.  The  duke  did  also  justify  his  conduct,  which 
raised  higlier  jealousies  of  him,  as  being  pleased  with  that  method  of  govemment.  The  chief 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  were  heard  before  the  cabinet  council : and  the  carl  of  Nottingham 
held  them  chieBy  to  the  point  of  coming  out  of  the  kingdom  in  the  face  of  a prochimation. 
They  said,  such  proclamations  were  anciently  legal,  when  we  had  a king  of  our  own  among 
ourselves  ; but  now  it  was  manifestly  against  law,  since  it  barred  tliein  from  access  to  the 
king,  winch  was  a right  that  w*os  never  to  be  denied  them.  Lord  Nottingham  ohjecUd 
next  to  them  a practice  of  making  the  heads  of  the  families,  or  clans,  in  the  Highlands  to  hind 
for  their  whole  name ; and  why  by  a parity  of  reason  iniglit  they  not  be  rcHjuired  to  bind 
for  their  tenants  ? It  was  answered,  that  anciently  estaWs  were  let  so  low',  that  service  and 
the  followHng  the  landlords  was  instead  of  a rent;  and  then,  in  the  inroads  that  were  made 
into  England,  landlords  were  required  to  bring  their  tenants  along  with  them ; but  now'  lands 
wrere  let  at  rack  : and  so  an  end  was  put  to  that  sendee.  In  the  Highlands  the  feuds  among 
the  families  were  still  so  high,  that  every  name  came  under  such  a dependence  on  the  head 
or  chief  of  it  fur  their  own  security,  that  ho  was  really  the  master  of  them  all,  and  so  might 
be  bound  for  them  : but  even  this  Avas  only  to  restrun  depredations  and  murders  : and  it  was 
an  unbeard-of  stretch  to  oblige  men  to  be  bound  for  others  in  matters  of  religion  and  con- 
science, whether  real  or  pretended. 

The  whole  matter  was  at  that  time  let  fall : and  duke  Lauderdale  took  advantage  from 
their  absence  to  desire  leave  from  the  king  to  summon  a convention  of  I'stivU's,  from  whom 
he  might  more  certainly  understand  the  sense  of  the  whole  kingdom : and,  w’hat  by  corrupt- 
ing the  nobility,  what  by  carrying  ck*ction8,  or  at  least  disputes  al>out  them,  which  would  be 
judged  as  the  majority  should  happen  to  be  at  hrst,  he  hoped  to  carry  his  point.  So  ho  issued 
out  the  writs,  while  tliey  were  at  London,  knowing  nothing  of  the  design.  And  these  being 
returnable  in  three  weeks,  he  laid  the  matter  so,  that  before  they  could  get  home,  all  tlie 
elections  were  over ; and  he  was  master  of  above  four  parts  in  five  of  that  assembly.  So  they 
granted  an  assessment  for  three  years,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  a greater  force.  And  they 
wrote  a letter  to  the  king,  not  only  justifying,  but  liighly  magnifying  duke  I^iiderdale's 
govemment.  This  was  so  base  and  so  object  a thing,  that  it  brought  the  whole  nation  under 
great  contempt. 

And  thus  I leave  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  had  a very  ill  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  ; diieBy  on  the  house  of  commons  then  sitting,  who  upon  it  made  a new  address 
against  duke  Lauderdale.  And  that  was  fuUowed  by  another  of  a higher  straiu,  representing 
to  the  king  the  ill  effects  of  his  not  hearkening  to  their  address  the  former  year  with  relation 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  desiring  him  to  change  his  ministry,  and  to  dismiss  all  those  that  had 
advised  the  prorogation  at  that  time,  and  his  delaying  so  long  to  assist  the  allies.  This  was 
carried  only  by  a small  majority  of  two  or  three.  So  lord  Danby  brought  up  all  bis  creatures, 
the  aged  and  infirm  not  excepted,  and  then  the  majority  lay  the  other  way ; and  by  short 
adjournments  the  parliament  was  kept  sitting  till  Midsummer.  Once  lord  Danby,  thinking 
he  had  a clear  majority,  got  the  king  to  send  a message  to  the  house,  desiring  an  additional 
revenue  of  3O0,O0Gf.  during  life.  This  set  the  house  all  in  a flame.  It  was  said,  here  was 
DO  demand  for  a war,  but  for  a revenue,  which  would  furnish  the  court  so  well,  that  tliero 
Would  be  no  more  need  of  parliaments.  The  court  party  thought  such  a gift  as  this  would 
make  tliem  useless ; so  the  thing  was  upon  one  debate  rejected  without  a division.  Lord 
Danby  was  much  censured  for  his  rash  attempt,  which  discovered  the  designs  of  the  court 
too  b^facedly.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Montague  to  treat  with  the  court  of  Franco 
for  a pexicc,  in  case  they  would  engage  to  pay  the  king  300,000/.  a-year  for  three  years.  So, 
when  that  came  afterwards  to  be  known,  it  was  then  generally  believed,  that  tlie  design  was 
to  keep  up  and  moded  the  army  now  raised,  reckoning  there  would  be  money  enough  to  pay 
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them  till  the  nation  should  be  brought  under  a military  government.  And  the  opinion  of 
this  prevailed  »o,  that  lord  Danby  bt*came  the  moat  hated  minister  that  had  ever  been  about 
the  king.  All  people  said  now,  they  saw  the  secret  of  that  high  favour  he  had  been  so  long 
in,  and  the  black  designs  that  he  was  contriving.  At  this  time  expresses  went  very  quickly 
between  England  and  France,  and  the  state  of  fortdgn  affairs  varied  every  post ; so  that  it 
was  visible  wo  were  in  a secret  negotiation:  of  which  Temple  has  given  so  particular  an 
account,  that  I refer  my  reader  wholly  to  him.  But  I shall  add  one  particular,  that  he  has 
not  mentioned:  Montague,  who  was  a man  of  pleasure,  was  in  an  intrigue  with  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland,  who  was  quite  cast  off  by  the  king,  and  was  then  at  Paris.  The  king  hod 
ordered  him  to  find  out  an  astrologer,  of  whom  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  a good  opinion  ] fur 
he  had,  long  before  his  restoration,  foretold  he  should  enter  London  on  the  29th  of  May  (K). 
He  was  yet  alive,  and  Montague  found  him,  and  saw  he  was  capable  of  being  corrupted  ; so 
he  resolved  to  prompt  him  to  send  the  king  such  hints  as  should  serve  bis  own  ends.  And 
he  was  so  bewitched  wdth  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  that  he  trusted  her  with  this  secret. 
But  she,  growing  jealous  of  a new  amour,  took  all  the  ways  she  could  think  on  to  ruin  him, 
reserving  this  of  the  astrologer  for  her  last  shift : and  by  it  she  compassed  her  ends  ; for 
Montague  was  entirely  lost  upon  it  with  the  king,  and  came  over  without  being  recalled. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  sent  ambassador  in  his  room  *. 

The  treaty  went  on  at  Nimeguen,  where  Temple  and  Jenkins  were  our  picnipotentiaries. 
Tlie  States  were  resolved  to  have  a peace.  Tlie  prince  of  Orange  did  all  he  could  to  hinder 
it : but  De  Wit’s  party  began  to  gather  strength  again.  And  they  infused  a jealousy  in  all 
people,  that  the  prince  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  for  his  own  ends.  A peace  might  be 
now  had  by  restoring  all  that  belonged  to  the  States,  and  by  a tolerable  barrier  in  Flanders. 
It  is  true,  the  great  difficulty  was  conceniing  their  allies,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  had  fallen  on  the  Swede,  upon  the  king’s  declaring  for  France, 
and  had  beaten  him  out  of  Germany.  No  {>eaco  could  be  liad,  unless  the  Swede  was  restored. 
Those  princes  who  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  that  war,  would  not  consent  to  this.  So 
they,  who  had  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  States  in  their  extremity,  pressed  them  to  stick 
by  them.  And  this  was  the  prince  of  Orange's  constant  topic  : how  could  they  expect  any 
of  their  allies  should  stick  to  tliem,  if  they  now  forsook  such  faithful  friends  ? But  nothing 
could  prevail.  It  was  given  out  in  Holland,  that  they  could  not  depend  on  England,  that 
court  being  so  entirely  in  a French  interest,  that  they  suspected  they  would,  as  they  had 
once  done,  sell  them  again  to  the  French.  And  this  was  believed  to  be  let  out  by  the  French 
ministers  themselves,  who,  to  come  at  their  ends,  were  apt  enough  to  give  up  even  those 
who  sacriBced  every  thing  to  them.  It  was  said,  the  court  of  France  would  consider  both 
Denmark  and  Brandenburgh,  and  repay  the  charge  of  the  war  agunst  Sweden.  Tliis,  it  was 
said,  was  to  force  those  princes  into  a dependence  on  France,  who  would  not  continue  those 
payments  so  much  for  pak  as  for  future  ser^'ices.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  had  blocked 
up  Mens.  So  the  prince  of  Orange  went  to  force  them  from  their  posts.  Luxemburgh  com- 
manded there,  and  seemed  to  bo  in  full  hope  of  a ]>cacc,  w-hen  the  prince  came  and  attacked 
him : and,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  it  appeared  how'  much  the  Dutch 
army  was  now  superior  to  the  French,  for  they  beat  them  out  of  several  posts.  Tlie  prince 
had  no  order  to  stop:  he  indeed  knew  that  the  peace  was  upon  the  matter  concluded,  but 
no  intimation  was  yet  made  to  him.  So  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  take  all  advantages : and 
he  was  not  apprehensive  of  a new  embroilment,  but  rather  wished  it.  Tlie  French  treasure 
was  so  exhausted,  and  their  king  was  so  weary  of  the  w*ar,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
business  of  Mons.  The  treaty  at  Nimeguen  was  finishe<l,  and  ratified  : yet  new  difficulties 
arose  upon  the  French  king’s  refusing  to  evacuate  the  places  that  wore  to  be  restored  till  the 
Swede  was  restored  to  all  his  dominions.  Upon  this  the  English  struck  in  again  : and  the 
king  talked  so  high,  as  if  he  would  engage  in  a new  war.  But  the  French  prevented  that, 
and  did  evacuate  the  places ; and  then  they  got  Denmark  and  Brandenburgh  into  their 
dependence,  under  the  pretence  of  repaying  the  charge  of  the  war ; but  it  was  more  truly 

* The  DiicIicm  of  CleTrUml'*  letter,  imparting  the  intelligence  of  Montague'*  tmicher}',  ii  given  hv  Harha  at  ilic 
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the  enpiging  them  into  the  intere«t9  of  Franco  by  great  pensions : so  a general  peace  quickly 
followed,  and  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  our  troojw  beyond  sea.  The  Fr*'iich  were  so 
apprehensive  of  them,  that  Rouvigny,  now  earl  of  Galway,  was  sent  over  to  negotiate  matters. 
That  which  France  insisted  most  on,  was  the  disbanding  the  army.  And  the  force  of  money 
was  so  strong,  that  he  had  orders  to  offer  six  millions  of  their  money,  in  case  the  army 
should  be  disbanded  in  August.  Rouvigny  had  such  an  ill  opinion  of  the  designs  of  our 
court,  if  the  army  was  kept  up,  that  he  insisU'd  on  fixing  the  day  for  disbanding  it;  at 
which  the  duke  was  very  uneasy.  And  matters  were  so  managed,  that  the  anny  was  not 
dislianded  by  the  day  prefixed  for  it.  So  the  king  of  France  saved  his  money.  And  for 
this  piece  of  good  management  Rouvigny  was  much  commended.  The  troops  were  bronght 
into  England,  and  kept  up,  under  the  pretence  that  there  was  not  money  to  pay  them  off. 
So  all  people  looked  on  the  next  session  as  very  critical.  The  party  against  the  court  gave 
all  for  lost : they  believed  the  lord  Danby,  who  had  so  often  broiiglit  his  party  to  he  very 
near  the  majority,  would  now  lay  matters  so  well  as  to  be  sure  to  carry  the  session.  And 
many  did  so  despair  of  being  able  to  balance  his  numbers,  that  they  resolved  to  come  up 
no  more,  and  reckoned  that  all  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  scr^’e  only  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  fury  of  the  court : hut  of  a sudden  an  unlooked-for  accident  changed  all  their 
measures,  and  put  the  kingdom  into  so  great  a fermentation,  that  it  well  deserves  to  bo 
opened  very  particularly.  I am  so  well  instructed  in  all  the  steps  of  it,  that  I am  more 
capable  to  give  a full  account  of  it  than  any  man  I know.  And  1 wdll  do  it  so  impartially, 
that  no  party  shall  have  cause  to  censure  mo  for  concealing,  or  altering  the  tnith  in  any  one 
instance.  It  is  the  history  of  that  called  the  Popish  Plot. 

Three  days  before  Michaelmas  Dr.  Tongc  came  to  me  : I had  knowm  him  at  sir  Robert 
Murray's.  He  was  a gardener  and  a chemist,  and  was  full  of  projects  and  notions  : ho  hod  got 
some  credit  in  Cromwcirs  time,  and  that  kept  him  poor.  He  was  a very  mean  divine,  and 
seemed  credulous  and  simple  ; but  I had  always  looked  on  him  as  a sincere  man  *.  At  this 
time  he  told  me  of  strange  designs  against  the  king’s  person ; and  that  Coniers,  a Benedictine, 
had  provided  himself  with  a poniard,  with  which  he  undertook  to  kill  him.  I was  amazt^d 
at  all  this,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  was  crazed,  or  had  come  to  me  on  design  to  involve 
me  in  a concealing  of  treason.  So  I went  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  sent  him  to  the  secretary’s  office 
with  an  account  of  that  discourse  of  Tonge's,  since  I would  not  bo  gniUy  of  misprision  of 
treason.  He  found  at  the  office  that  Tongo  was  making  discoveries  there,  of  which  they 
made  no  other  account,  but  that  he  intended  to  get  himself  to  bo  made  a dean.  I told  this 
next  morning  to  Littleton  and  Powel : and  they  looked  on  it  as  a design  of  lord  Danby ’s,  to 
be  laid  before  the  next  session,  thereby  to  dispose  them  to  keep  up  a greater  force,  since  the 
papists  were  plotting  against  the  king's  life : this  would  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies  of  the 
king,  now  the  papists  were  conspiring  against  his  life : but  lord  Halifax,  when  I told  him 
of  it,  had  another  apprehension  of  it.  Ho  said,  considering  the  suspicions  all  people  had  of 


• Tsn«l,orEzra«l  Ton^«,  orTongr.mit  bornatTirkhill, 
U Voricthirr, during  the  year  1621 . HU  father  w»»  mtiiia- 
lerof  lloltler.  In  that  county.  In  1639  ho  wa»  of  rniverfciiy 
C«ll«|e,  Oxford,  and  took  hi*  bachelor'a  def^e  before  the 
Wteking  out  of  the  dril  war,  at  which  time  be  retired 
frocD  that  dtr,  not  chooting  to  aupport  the  king.  In  1648, 
he  ««•  made  a fellow  of  bit  collrge  by  the  parliatnent'a 
^terv.  He  married  a daughter  of  a Dr.  Simpeon,  who 
ntigned  to  him  the  living  of  Plueklry,  in  Kent,  but, 
^tamlliiig  with  the  pariahionera,  he  quitted  it  in  1657 
fcr  a frllowahip  in  the  newly-erected  college  at  Diirhao). 
Tkn  being  di»aolved  in  1660,  be  aetiled  at  Hlinglon,  and 
opening  a acbool,  pursued  a eery  sucrewful  mode  of 
boohing.  He  then,  following  the  reatleM  snggcstinnsofhia 
aature,  went  with  Colonel  Edward  Harley  to  Dunkirk, 
*ad  resided  there  aa  chaplain.  When  this  town  was  aobi, 
ht  becaioe  vicar  of  Leutwardon,  in  Hertfordcliire.  but  left 
it  hr  the  scarcely  more  beneficial  living  of  St.  Mary  Suy- 
dtif,  in  London.  The  conRagration  in  1666  deatroy^ 

hb  church,  and  he  then  went  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at 
Taagier ; but  when  bis  pariah  was  nnited  with  Sc  Michael. 


M'ood  Street,  and  this  church  rebuilt,  he  was  sent  for 
home  to  be  rector  of  the  two.  Wood,  who  was  not 
much  disposed  to  speuk  welt  of  Roundlicaiis  and  Puritans, 
says,  he  was  well  versed  in  I«atin,  Greek,  poetry,  and 
chronology;  spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  pursuit 
of  alchemy ; was  fond  of  instructing  children ; not  very 
Well  qualified  to  advance  his  own  intereata;  rough  and 
cvnical  in  his  manner  and  nature,  **  yet  absolutely  free 
from  covetousncaa,  and  I dare  say  from  pride.'*  He  died 
in  the  house  of  that  {actious  dissenter,  called  the  Pro- 
tfMtant  Joiner,  alias  Stephen  Colledge  (who  kept  him  in 
his  bouse,  had  much  ado  with  him,  and  had  been  at  great 
charge  to  keep  him  in  order,  for  carrying  on  the  cause 
then  in  hand),  on  the  18tbof  December,  1680."  His 
funemi  sermon  was  preached  by  the  reverend  Thomas  Jonew. 
In  it  he  was  highly  eulogised.  Dr.  Tnngiie  wrote  three 
papers  on  the  mtition  of  the  sap  in  trees,  that  were  printed 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  several  works  rela- 
tive to  the  Popish  Plot,  a.nd  the  murder  of  sir  EJmumU 
bury  Godfrey.— -Wood’s  Athena  Oxun,  ii  671.  fob 
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the  duke's  reli^^non,  he  believed  every  discovery  of  that  sort  would  raise  a flame,  which  the 
court  would  not  be  able  to  manage. 

'File  day  after  that  Titus  Oates  was  brought  before  the  council.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
anabaptist  teacher,  who  afterwards  confonned,  and  got  into  orders,  and  took  a benefice,  as  tliis 
his  son  did.  He  was  proud  and  ill-natured,  haughty,  but  ignorant.  He  had  been  com- 
plained of  fur  some  very  indecent  expressions  concerning  the  mystcrii's  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. He  was  once  presented  for  perjury  ; but  be  got  to  be  a chaplain  in  one  of  the  king's 
ships,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  upon  complaint  of  some  unnatural  practices,  not  to  be 
named.  He  got  a qualification  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  one  of  his  chaplains ; and  there 
he  fell  into  much  discourse  with  the  priests  that  were  about  that  family.  He  seemed  inclined 
to  be  instructed  in  the  popish  religion.  One  Hutchinson,  a Jesuit,  had  that  work  put  on 
him.  He  was  a weak  and  light-headed  man,  and  afterwards  came  over  to  the  church  of 
England.  Hutchinson  was  a curate  about  the  city  near  a year,  and  came  often  to  me,  and 
preached  once  for  me.  He  seemed  to  be  a sincere,  devout  man,  who  did  not  at  all  love  the 
order,  for  he  found  they  were  a deceitful  and  meddling  sort  of  people.  Tliey  never  trusted 
him  with  any  secrets,  but  employed  him  wholly  in  making  converts:  he  went  aftcrw*ards 
back  to  that  church.  So  all  this  was  thought  a juggle  only  to  cast  an  odium  upon  Oates. 
He  told  me  that  Oates  and  they  were  always  on  ill  terms : they  did  not  allow  Oates  above 
ninepence  a day,  of  which  he  complained  much  ; and  Hutchinson  relieved  him  often.  They 
wished  they  could  be  well  rid  of  him,  and  sent  him  beyond  sea,  being  on  very  ill  terms 
with  him.  This  made  Hutchinson  conclude,  that  they  had  not  at  that  time  trusted  Gatos 
with  their  secrets.  Oates  was  kept  for  some  time  at  St.  Omers ; and  from  thence  sent 
through  France  into  Spain,  and  was  now  returned  into  England  *.  He  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  Tonge,  and  made  his  first  discovery  to  him  ; and  he,  by  the  means  of  one 
Kirby,  a chemist,  that  was  sometimes  in  the  king  s laboratory,  signified  the  thing  to  the  king. 
So  Tonge  had  an  audience,  and  told  the  king  a long  thread  of  many  passages,  all  tending  to 
the  taking  away  his  life  ; which  the  king,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  knew  not  what  to  make 
of ; yet  among  so  many  particulars,  he  did  not  know  but  there  might  l>e  some  truth.  So  he 
sent  him  to  lord  Danby,  who  intendiKl  to  make  some  use  of  it,  but  could  not  give  mucli  credit 
to  it,  and  handled  the  matter  too  remissly  ; for,  if  at  first  the  tiling  bad  been  traced  quickly, 
either  the  truth  or  the  imposture  of  the  whole  affair  might  have  been  made  appear.  Tlie 
king  ordered  lord  Danby  to  say  nothing  of  it  to  the  duke.  In  the  mean  while  some  letters 
of  an  odd  strain,  relating  to  ]>lots  and  discoveries,  were  sent  by  the  post  to  Windsor,  directed 
to  Bcddingfield,  the  duke's  confessor:  who,  when  he  had  read  them,  carried  them  to  the 
duke,  and  protested  be  did  not  know  what  they  meant,  nor  from  whom  they  came.  The 
duke  carried  them  to  the  king,  and  he  fancied  they  were  written  citlier  by  Tonge  or  Oates, 
and  sent  on  design  to  have  them  intercepted,  to  give  the  more  credit  to  the  discovery.  Tlie 
duke's  enemies  on  the  other  hand  gave  out,  that  he  had  got  some  hints  of  tlie  discovery,  and 
brought  these  as  a blind  to  impose  on  the  king.  The  matter  lay  in  a secret  and  remiss 
management  for  six  weeks. 

At  last,  on  Michaelmas  Eve,  Oates  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  entertained  them 
with  a long  relation  of  many  discourses  he  had  heard  among  the  Jesuits,  of  their  dt'sign  to 
kill  the  king.  Ho  named  persons,  places,  and  times,  almost  without  numbt^r.  Ho  said, 
many  Jesuits  had  disguised  themselves,  and  were  gone  to  Scotland,  and  held  field  conven- 
ticles, on  design  to  distract  the  government  there.  He  said,  ho  was  sent  first  to  St.  Omer’s, 
thence  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  to  negotiati:  this  design  ; and  that  upon  his  return, 
when  he  brought  many  Icttc'rs  and  directions  from  beyond  sea,  there  was  a great  meeting  of 


* Titus  was  born  about  the  year  1619.  His 

father  Mas  a baptist  miiii-tcr.  He  «rai  educated  at  Mer- 
cbaDt  Tailor's  sch^K)!,  and  Cambrid^re,  where  be  entered 
ir.to  billy  orders.  In  1677  be  prufesst'd  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic relijrion,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Jesuit  auciety.  On 
his  iTtun.  to  England  he  afrain  joined  the  protrsUnt 
churrU.  For  his  inroruiaiions  and  proccedinjrt  concern- 
ing the  popish  plot,  be  obtained  from  the  Diinisters  of 
Charles  the  becond,  a pension  uf  1,‘2UU/.  a sear  ■,  but  wb^n 


James  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Oates  was  justly  coo- 
demned  as  a perjurer,  fined  2,000  tnatks,  {Nllored,  twice 
whip)ied,  stripped  of  bit  canunicaJs,  and  committed  to 
impnsonmrnt  for  life.  !n  the  of  ^^'illiaiu  the  Third 
he  was  rek-ased,  and  given  a yearly  peusioo  of  400/.  Ho 
declared  himself  an  anabaptist  at  the  time  of  bis  deith  in 
170S.— North's  Examen;  Grey's  Ezaniiuauon  of  Noole’s 
Hist,  of  Puritans. 
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the  Jesuits  held  in  I^ondon,  in  April  last,  in  difTercnt  rooms  in  a tavern  near  St.  Clement's ; 
and  that  ho  was  cm])loyed  to  convey  the  resolutions  of  those  in  one  room  to  those  in  another, 
and  su  to  hand  them  round.  The  issue  of  the  consultation  was,  that  they  came  to  a n>solu« 
tion  to  kill  the  king,  by  shooting,  stabbing,  or  {>ois<ming  him  ; that  several  attempts  were 
made,  all  which  failed  in  the  execution,  as  shall  be  told  when  the  trials  are  related.  ^Vhilo 
he  was  going  on,  wjuting  for  some  certain  evidence  to  accompany  his  discovery,  he  perceived 
they  were  jealous  of  him  ; and  so  he  durst  not  trust  himself  among  them  any  more.  In  all 
this  there  was  not  a word  of  Coniers,  of  whom  Tongc  had  spoken  to  me.  So  that  was 
dropped.  This  was  the  substance  of  w'hat  Oates  told  the  6rst  day.  Many  Jesuits  were  upon 
this  seized  on  that  night,  and  the  next  day ; and  their  papers  were  sealed  up  next  day.  He 
accused  Coleman  of  a strict  correspondence  witli  P.  dc  la  Chaise;  (whose  name  he  hud 
not  right,  for  he  called  him  Father  Lo  Shec :)  and  he  said  in  general,  that  Coleman  was 
acquainted  with  all  their  designs. 

Coleman  had  a whole  day  free  to  make  his  C8ca]>e,  if  he  thouglit  he  was  in  any  danger; 
and  ho  bad  conveyed  all  bis  pa))ers  out  of  the  way  ; only  he  forgot  a drawer  under  the  table, 
in  which  the  papers  relating  to  74,  fti‘d  a part  of  71>  were  U-ft  And  from  thes<*  1 drew 
the  D^otiations,  that  I have  foimerly  mentioned  as  directed  by  him.  If  he  had  either  left 
all  his  papers,  or  withdrawn  all,  it  had  been  happy  for  his  party.  Nothing  had  appeared,  if 
all  his  pa|)erB  had  been  put  out  of  the  way  : but,  if  all  bad  Wn  left,  it  might  have  been  con> 
eluded,  that  the  w'hole  secret  lay  in  them.  But  he  left  enough  to  give  great  jealousy ; and, 
no  more  appearing,  all  was  believed  that  the  witnesses  had  deposed.  Coleman  w'cnt  out  of 
the  way  for  a day,  hearing  that  there  was  a w'arrant  out  against  liim  ; but  he  delivered  him- 
self the  next  day  to  the  secretary  of  state.  When  Oates  and  ho  were  confronted,  Oates  did 
not  know  him  at  first;  but  he  named  him  when  ho  heard  him  speak  ; yet  he  only  charged 
him  upon  hearsay  ; so  he  was  put  in  a messengers  hands.  Oatt's  named  Wakeman,  the 
queen’s  physician,  but  did  not  know  him  at  all.  And  being  asked  if  he  knew  an^’thing 
against  him,  he  answered  lie  did  not ; adding,  God  forbid  be  should  say  anything  more 
than  ho  knew ; he  would  not  do  that  for  all  the  world : nor  did  he  name  Langhom,  the 
famous  lawyer,  that  indeed  managed  all  their  concerns.  The  king  found  him  out  in  one 
thing.  He  said,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  was  carried  to  Don  John,  who  promised  great 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  their  designs.  The  king,  who  knew  Don  John  w'ell,  asked  him 
what  sort  of  a man  ho  was  : he  answered,  he  was  a tall  lean  man.  Now  Don  John  was  a 
little  fat  man.  At  first  he  seemed  to  design  to  recommend  himself  to  the  duke  and  the 
ministers  : for  he  said,  he  heard  the  Jesuits  oft  say,  that  the  duke  was  not  sure  enough  to 
them ; and  they  were  in  doubt,  wdiether  ho  would  approve  of  their  killing  the  king ; but 
they  were  resolved,  if  they  found  him  stiff  in  that  matter,  to  despatch  him  likewise.  He 
said,  they  had  oft  made  use  of  his  name,  and  counU'rfcited  his  hand  and  seal  without  his 
knowledge.  He  said,  the  Jf^uits  cherished  the  faction  in  Scotland  Against  duke  Lauderdale; 
and  intended  to  murder  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as  a grt'at  enemy  to  all  their  designs : and  ho 
afitrmed,  he  bad  seen  many  letters,  in  which  thesis  things  w'crc  mentioned,  and  had  heard 
them  oft  spoken  of.  He  gave  a long  account  of  tlie  burning  of  London,  at  which  they 
intended  to  have  killed  the  king ; but  they  ndented,  when  tlicy  saw  him  so  active  in  quench- 
ing the  fire,  w'hich,  as  he  said,  tliey  had  kindled. 

Tlte  whole  town  was  all  over  inflamed  with  this  discovery.  It  consisted  of  so  many  par- 
ticulars, that  it  was  thou^t  to  be  above  invention : but  when  Coleman's  letters  came  to  be 
read  and  examined,  it  got  a great  confirmation ; since  by  these  it  appeared,  that  so  many 
rears  before  they  thought  the  design  for  the  converting  the  nation,  and  rooting  out  the  pesti- 
lent heresy  that  had  reigned  so  long  in  these  northern  kingdoms,  was  very  near  its  being 
executed ; mention  was  oft  made  of  the  duke's  great  zeal  fur  it ; and  many  indecent  refiec- 
tioos  were  made  on  the  king,  for  his  inconstancy,  and  his  disposition  to  be  brought  to  any- 
thing for  money  : they  depended  on  the  French  king's  assistance : and  therefore  were  earnest 
m their  endeavours  to  bring  alx)ut  a general  peace,  as  that  which  must  finish  their  design. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  discovery,  the  king  went  to  NewTnarket.  This  was  censured 
as  a very  indecent  levity  in  him,  to  go  and  see  horse-races,  when  all  people  w'ero  so  much 
|K>38essed  with  this  extraordinary  discovery,  to  which  Coleman's  letters  had  gained  an 
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universal  credit.  While  the  king  was  gone,  Tonge  desired  to  speak  with  me  : so  I went  to 
him  to  Whitehall,  where  both  he  and  Oates  were  lodged  under  a guard.  I found  him  so 
lifted  up,  that  ho  seemed  to  have  lost  the  little  sense  he  had.  Oates  came  in,  and  made  rao 
a compliment,  that  I was  one  that  was  marked  out  to  be  killed.  He  had  before  said  the 
same  to  Stillingfleet  of  him ; but  he  made  that  honour  which  he  did  us  too  cheap,  when  he 
said  Tonge  was  to  be  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  because  he  had  translated  the  Jesuits' 
morals  into  English.  He  broke  out  into  great  fury  against  the  Jesuits,  and  said,  he  would 
have  their  blood.  But  I,  to  divert  him  from  that  strain,  asked  him,  what  were  tlie  argu- 
ments that  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  religion,  and  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
He  upon  that  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast,  and  said,  God  and  his  holy  angels 
know,  that  he  had  never  changed,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  purpose  to  betray 
them.  This  gave  me  such  a character  of  him,  that  1 could  have  no  regard  to  anytliing  he 
cither  said  or  swore  after  that. 

A few  days  after  this,  a very  extraordinary  thing  happened,  that  contributed  more  than 
any  other  thing  to  the  establishing  the  belief  of  all  this  evidence.  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey 
was  an  eminent  justice  of  peace,  that  lived  near  Whitehall.  He  had  the  courage  to  stay  in 
Ixmdon,  and  keep  things  in  order  during  the  ]>lague ; which  gained  him  much  reputation, 
and  upon  which  he  was  knighted.  Ho  was  esteemed  the  best  justice  of  peace  in  England, 
and  kept  the  quarter  where  he  lived  in  very  good  order.  He  was  then  entering  upon  a great 
design  of  taking  up  all  beggars  and  putting  them  to  work.  He  was  thought  vain,  and  apt 
to  take  too  much  upon  him.  But  there  arc  so  few  men  of  a public  spirit,  that  small  faults, 
though  they  lessen  thorn,  yet  ought  to  be  gently  censured.  I knew  him  well,  and  never  had 
reason  to  tliink  him  faulty  that  way  *.  He  was  a zealous  protestant,  and  loved  the  church 
of  England;  but  had  kind  thoughts  of  the  non-conformists,  and  was  not  forward  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them.  And  he,  to  avoid  being  put  on  doing  that,  was  not  apt  to  search  for 
priests  or  mass-houses.  So  that  few  men  of  his  zeal  lived  in  better  terms  with  the  papists 
than  he  did.  Oates  went  to  him  the  day  before  he  appeared  at  the  council-board,  and  made 
oath  of  tlic  narrative  he  intended  to  make,  which  ho  afterwards  publishefl.  Tliis  seemed  to 
be  done  in  distrust  of  the  privy  council,  as  if  they  might  stifle  his  evidence;  which  to  pre- 
vent he  put  it  in  safe  han^.  Upon  that  Godfrey  was  chid  for  his  presuming  to  meddle  in 
so  tender  a matter.  And  it  was  generally  l>elieved,  that  Coleman  and  he  were  long  in  a 
private  conversation,  between  the  time  of  his  (Coleman's)  being  put  in  the  messenger's  hands, 
and  his  being  made  a close  prisoner ; which  was  done  as  soon  as  report  was  made  to  the 
council  of  the  contents  of  his  letters.  It  is  certain,  Godfrey  grew  apprehensive  and  reserved  ; 
for,  meeting  me  in  the  street,  after  some  discourse  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  said,  he 
believed  lie  himself  should  be  knocked  on  the  head : yet  he  took  no  care  of  himself,  and  went 
about  according  to  his  own  maxim,  still  without  a servant:  for  he  used  to  say,  that  the  ser- 
vants in  London  were  corrupted  by  the  idleness  and  ill  company  they  fell  into,  while  they 
attended  on  their  masters.  On  the  day  fortnight  from  that  in  which  Oates  had  made  his  dis- 
covery, being  Saturday,  ho  went  abroad  in  the  morning,  and  was  seen  about  one  o'clock  near 
St.  Clement's  church  ; but  was  never  seen  any  more.  He  was  a punctual  man  to  gootl 
hours  : so  his  servants  were  amazed  when  he  did  not  come  home.  Yet,  he  having  an  ancient 
mother  that  lived  at  Hammersmith,  they  fancied,  he  had  heard  she  was  dying,  and  so  was 
gone  to  see  her.  Next  morning  they  sent  thither,  but  heard  no  news  of  him  ; fo  his  two 
brothers,  who  lived  in  the  city,  were  sent  to.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  his  aflairs, 
so  they  did  not  know  whether  he  might  not  have  stepped  aside  for  debt;  since  at  that  time 
all  people  were  calling  in  their  money,  which  broke  a great  many.  But,  no  creditors 
coming  about  the  house,  they  on  Tuesday  published  his  being  thus  lost.  The  council  sat 
upon  it,  ami  were  going  to  order  a search  of  all  the  housi*8  about  tbe  town  ; but  were 
diverttnl  from  it  by  many  stories  that  were  brought  them  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Some- 
times it  was  said,  he  was  indecently  marrietl : and  the  scene  was  often  shifted  of  the  places 
wlierc  it  was  said  he  was.  The  duke  of  Norfolk’s  ofheiousness  in  this  matter,  and  the  last 
place  he  was  seen  at  being  near  Arundel  house,  brought  him  under  great  suspicion.  On 


That  i»,  in  taking  too  mucri  i>pon  him.— Note  by  mtthor's  aon. 
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Tliureday,  one  came  Into  a bookseller's  shop,  after  dinner,  and  said,  he  was  found  thrust 
through  with  a sword.  That  was  presently  brought  as  new’s  to  me ; but  the  reporter  of  it 
was  not  knowrn.  Tliat  night  late  his  body  was  found  in  a ditch,  about  a mile  out  of  the 
town,  near  St.  Pancras  church.  His  sword  was  thnist  through  him  ; but  no  blood  was  on 
his  cluthi's,  or  about  him.  His  shoes  were  clean  ; his  money  W'os  in  his  pocket,  but  nothing 
was  about  his  neck ; and  a mark  was  all  round  it,  an  inch  broad,  which  showed  he  was 
strangled.  His  breast  was  likewise  all  over  marked  with  bruises,  and  his  neck  was  broken. 
All  this  I saw;  for  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I went  to  view  liis  body,  llierc  were  many  drops  of 
white  wax-lights  on  his  breeches,  which  he  never  used  himself.  And  since  only  jwrsons  of 
quality,  or  priests,  use  those  lights,  this  made  all  people  conclude  in  whose  hands  he  must 
have  b<‘en.  And  it  was  visible  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  carried  to  that  place,  wlierc 
Ids  sword  w*as  run  through  his  dead  body.  For  a while  it  was  given  out,  that  he  was  a 
hypochondriacal  man,  and  had  killed  himself.  Of  this  the  king  was  possessed,  till  Dr.  Lloyd 
went  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen.  The  body  lay  two  days  exposed,  many  going  to  see 
it,  who  went  away  much  moved  with  the  sight.  And  indeed  men's  spirits  were  so  sliarpened 
upon  it,  that  w*e  all  looked  on  it  as  a very  great  happiness,  that  the  people  did  not  vent 
their  fur)*  upon  the  papists  about  the  town*. 

The  si'ssion  of  parliament  was  to  be  opened  within  three  da)’9 ; and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  in  what  a temper  they  met.  Tl>c  court  party  were  out  of  countenance  : so  the 
country  party  were  masters  this  session.  All  Oates's  evidence  was  now  so  w*eU  believed, 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  seem  to  doubt  of  any  part  of  it.  Ho  thought  he  had  the 
nation  in  his  hands,  and  was  swelled  up  to  a liigh  pitch  of  vanity  and  insolence.  And  now 
he  made  a new  edition  of  his  discovery  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  said,  the 
Pope  had  declared  that  England  was  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  had  sent  over  commissions  to 
several  persons;  and  had  by  these  made  lord  Arundel  of  TVardour,  cliancellor;  lord  Powis, 
treasurer;  sir  William  Godotphin,  then  in  Spain,  privy  seal ; Coleman,  secretary  of  state  ; 
lord  Bellasis,  general ; lord  Petre,  lieutenant-general ; Rateliffe,  major-general  ; Stafford, 
paymaster-general ; and  Langhom  advocate-general ; besides  many  other  commissions  for 
subaltern  officers  f . These,  he  said,  he  saw  in  Longhorn's  chamlx'r ; and  that  he  had  deli- 
vered out  many  of  them  himself,  and  saw*  many  more  delivered  by  others.  And  he  now 
swore,  upon  liis  own  knowledge,  that  both  Coleman  and  Wakeman  were  in  the  plot;  that 
Coleman  had  given  eighty  guineas  to  four  ruffians,  that  w*ent  to  Windsor  last  summer  to  stab 
the  king  ; that  Wakeman  had  undertaken  to  poison  him,  for  which  10,000/.  were  offered 
him,  but  that  be  got  the  price  raised  to  15,000/.  He  excused  his  not  knowing  them,  when 
cunfronted  with  them  ; and  said,  that  he  was  then  so  spent  by  a long  examination,  and  by 
not  sleeping  for  two  nights,  that  he  was  not  then  master  of  himself ; tliongh  it  seemed  very 
strange,  that  he  should  then  have  forgotten  that  which  he  made  now  the  main  part  of  his 
pTidence,  and  should  have  then  objc^cd  to  them  only  reports  upon  hearsay,  wlicn  he  had 
such  matter  against  them,  as  he  now*  said,  upon  his  own  knowledge.  And  it  seemed  not 
very  congruous,  that  those  who  went  to  stab  the  king  bad  but  twenty  guineas  apiece,  when 
Wakeman  w'aa  to  have  15,000/.  for  a safer  way  of  killing  him.  Many  other  things  in  the 
discovery  made  it  seem  ill  digested,  and  not  credible.  Be-IIasis  was  almost  pcrpetu.illy  ill  of 
the  gout.  Petre  was  a weak  roan,  and  had  never  any  military  command.  Rateliffe  was  a 
man  that  lived  in  great  state  in  tlie  north,  and  had  not  stirred  from  home  all  the  lost  sum- 
mer. Oates  also  swore,  he  delivered  a commission  to  be  a colonel,  in  May  Inst,  to  Howard, 
the  earl  of  Carlisle's  brother,  that  had  married  the  duchess  of  Richmond.  But  a friend  of 
mine  told  me,  he  was  all  that  month  at  Bath,  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  Howard,  with 


* Verj  trinal  rimuD>Uncei  are  allowed  bjr  the  i^orant 
to  tMume  an  importance  to  which  they^  are  not  entitled, 
eifertallr  if  Oter  ate  auttained  by  aupentition.  Tliua  the 
icaperfect  anapram  of  air  Edmundbitry  G<idfrey'a  name 
(I  find  murdered  by  roguea)  hcl|»rd  to  convince  the  mul- 
iitude  that  the  papista  were  the  inatntmenta of  hia  murder. 

Orainfer'a  Biog.  Hiat.  So  g^eneml  waa  the  alarm,  that 
the  paptata  were  in  league  againat  all  that  anpporU-d  the 
pruterUiita,  that  wo  find  from  ilic  Journal  of  the  Houie  of 


Commona,  Oct.  28,  1678,  that  there  being  a diaeourae 
of  blowing  up  the  two  houact  of  parliament,  and  tliia  the 
day  fur  executing  the  >aoie,*’  a committee  waa  appointed 
to  aearch  the  rooma  heneaih. 

^ Thiia  Mr.  John  l.amhert  waa  to  be  adjutant-general ; 
Mr.  Anindcl,  of  Wanlour,  commi»aary.gcncniI  t and  air 
George  Wakeman,  phyucian  to  the  force*.— Oatea’a  Nor. 
rative  of  the  i’oi>iab  Plot,  publiahcd  in  1679. 
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■whom  he  was  every  day  engaged  at  play.  He  wae  then  miserably  ill  of  the  goat,  of  which 
he  died  soon  after.  Oates  did  also  charge  general  Lainlx'rt,  ns  one  engaged  in  the  design, 
who  was  to  have  a great  post,  when  set  at  liberty : but  he  had  l>een  kept  in  prison  ever 
since  the  Restoration  ; and  by  that  time  had  lost  his  memory  and  sense.  But  it  was  thonght 
strange,  that  since  Oates  had  so  often  said,  what  I once  heard  him  say,  that  he  had  gone  in 
among  them  on  design  to  l>otray  them,  that  he  had  not  kept  any  one  of  all  these  commis- 
sions to  l>e  real  proof  in  sup|X)rt  of  his  evid(*nce.  lie  had  also  said  to  the  king,  that  whereas 
others  ventured  their  livis  to  serve  him,  he  had  ventured  his  soul  to  serve  him  r and  yet  ho 
did  suffer  the  four  rufiians  to  go  to  Windsor  to  kill  him,  without  giving  him  any  notice  of  his 
danger.  These  were  characters  strong  enough  to  give  suspicion,  if  Coleman's  letters,  and 
Godfrey’s  murder,  liad  not  seemed  such  authentic  confirmations  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of 
any  thing.  Tillotson  indeed  told  me,  that  Langhorn's  wife,  who  was  still  as  zealous  a pro- 
testant  os  he  was  a papist,  came  oft  to  him,  and  gave  him  notice  of  every  thing  she  could 
discover  among  them  ; though  she  continued  a faithful  and  dutiful  wife  to  the  lost  minute 
of  her  husband's  life.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  plot,  before  Oates  bad  spoken  a 
word  of  commissions,  or  had  aceuw'd  Langhom,  she  engaged  her  son  into  some  discourse 
upon  those  matU'rs,  who  was  a hot,  indiscreet  papist.  He  said,  their  designs  were  so  well 
laid,  it  was  impossible  tliey  could  miscarry  ; and  tliat  his  father  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  England : for  he  had  seen  a commission  from  the  Pope,  constituting  him  advocate- 
general.  This  he  told  me  in  Stillingflcet’s  hearing. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  got  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  former  session,  upon  his  submis- 
sion, to  which  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  him  ; but  when  he  saw  an  army  raised,  he  had  no 
mind  to  lie  longer  in  prison.  The  matter  boro  a long  debate  ; the  motion  he  liad  made  in 
the  king's  bench  being  urged  much  against  him  : but  a submission  always  takes  off  a con- 
tempt, so  he  got  out.  And  now  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  he,  with  the  lords  Essex  and 
Halifax,  were  the  governing  men  among  the  lords.  Many  hard  things  were  said  against  the 
duke:  yet  when  they  tried  to  carry  an  address  to  be  made  to  the  king  to  send  him  away 
from  court,  the  majority  was  against  them. 

AVhile  things  were  thus  in  a ferment  at  London,  Bedlow  delivered  himself  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Bristol,  pretending  he  knew  the  secret  of  Godfrey’s  murder.  So  he  was  sent  up  to 
Ijondoii.  The  king  told  me  that  when  the  secretary  examined  him  in  his  presence,  at  liis 
first  coming  lie  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  but  that  he  had  heard  that  forty  thousand 
men  were  to  come  over  from  Spain,  who  were  to  meet  as  pilgrims  at  St.  Jago’s,  and  were  to 
be  shipped  for  England  ; but  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fleet  tliat  was  to  bring  them  over.  So 
this  was  looked  on  as  very  extravagant.  But  he  said  he  had  seen  Godfrey's  body  at 
Somerset  House,  and  that  he  was  offered  4000/.,  by  a servant  of  the  lord  Bellasis,  to  assist 
in  carrying  it  away ; but  upon  that  he  liad  gone  out  of  town  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  so 
pursued  witli  horror,  that  it  forced  liiin  to  discover  it.  Bt^dlow  had  led  a very  vicious  life. 
He  liad  gone  by  many  false  names,  by  which  he  had  cheated  many  ix  rsons.  lie  had  gone 
over  many  parts  of  France  and  Spain  as  a man  of  quality.  And  he  liad  made  a shift  to  live 
oil  his  wits,  or  rather  by  his  cheats.  So  a tenderness  of  conscience  did  not  seem  to  bo  that 
to  which  he  was  much  subject  *.  But  the  very  next  day  after  this,  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  ho  made  a full  discovery  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  of 
the  lords  in  the  Tower:  for  all  those  against  whom  OaU's  had  informed  were  now  prisoners. 
The  king  was  upon  this  convinced  that  some  had  been  with  Bedlow  after  he  had  been  before 
him,  who  had  instrucU'd  him  in  this  narration,  of  which  he  hod  said  the  night  lirfore  that  ho 
knew  iiotliing ; and  yet  he  not  only  coniinned  the  main  parts  of  Oati's’s  discovcrii's,  but 
added  a great  deal  to  them.  And  he  now  pretendixi  that  his  rambling  over  so  many  places 
of  Europe  was  all  in  order  to  the  carr}'ing  on  this  design  ; that  he  was  trusted  with  the  secret, 
and  had  opened  many  of  the  letters  which  ho  was  employed  to  carry. 


• William  Brdlrtw  had  fonncrly  bcrti  a wrvanl  to  lord 
Ilclliki*.  btii  afti*rwnrda,  obtaining  an  enrigner,  torvotl 
with  the  army  in  FLndcn.  About  Michaclmaa,  l074, 
he  came  o«cr  with  a recnnvmmdaiion  from  the  KnuUdli 
abbeas  at  Dunkirk,  anil  by  deprre*  beiHHiiiug  ncquaiiited 
Hiib  the  Jeauita,  w«ts  itualiy  employed  by  ibein  cuiifiden- 


tiallr,  anti  travrltod  over  the  Continent  in  various  dia- 
gui»ea  MS  thrir  agriit.-.(|{i»t.  of  the  I'lul,  p 1 27.)  VVhrii 
hr  came  to  l.oiidun  fnuii  Uri.ud,  he  wxt  lodgril  at  Wlme- 
halii  Hiid  a guard  aMignr'l  him.  TIiv  huuH'  of  coiumvus 
voted  him  500f.  foi  hi»  aervicea.  (Ripin'^  U »ioty.) 
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Here  were  now  two  witnosaes  to  prove  the  plot,  aa  far  as  awcaring  could  prove  it.  And 
among  the  papers  of  the  Jesuits,  that  were  seized  on  when  they  were  clapped  up,  two  letters 
were  found  that  seemed  to  conhrm  all.  One  from  Rome  mentioned  the  simding  over  the 
patents : of  which  it  was  said  in  the  letter,  that  they  guessed  the  contents,  though  their 
patrons  there  carried  their  matters  so  secretly,  that  nothing  was  known  but  as  they  tliought 
fit.  Tlie  Jesuits,  when  ezamined  upon  this,  said  these  were  only  patents  witli  relation  to  tlio 
offices  in  their  order.  Another  letter  was  written  to  a Jesuit  in  the  country,  citing  him  to 
come  to  London  by  the  24th  of  April ; which  was  the  day  in  wliich  Oates  swore  they  held 
their  consult,  and  that  fifty  of  them  had  signed  the  resolution  of  killing  the  king,  which  was 
to  be  executed  by  Grove  and  Pickering.  In  the  end  of  that  letter  it  was  added  I need  not 
enjoin  secrecy,  for  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it.”  When  the  Jesuit  was  examined  to 
this,  he  said  it  was  a summons  for  a meeting  according  to  the  rule  of  their  order ; and  they 
being  to  meet  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  that  was  the  particular  reason  for  enjoin- 
ing secrecy.  Yet,  while  men's  minds  were  strongly  possessed,  tliesc  answers  did  not  satisfy, 
but  were  thought  only  shifts. 

At  this  time  Carstairs,  of  whose  behaviour  in  Scotland  mention  has  been  made,  not  having 
met  with  those  rewards  that  ho  expected,  came  up  to  London,  to  accuse  duko  Lauderdale 
as  designing  to  keep  up  the  op|>o8ition  that  was  made  to  the  laws  in  Scotland,  even  at  tho 
time  that  he  seemed  to  prosecute  conventicles  with  the  greatest  fury  ; for  that  he  had  often 
drawn  the  chief  of  their  teachers  into  such  snares,  that  upon  the  advertisements  that  he  gave 
they  might  have  been  taken,  hut  that  duke  Lauderdale  had  neglected  it ; so  he  saw  he  had 
a mind  that  conventicles  should  go  on,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  putting  the  country  in 
such  a flame  to  punish  them.  This  he  undertook  to  prove  by  those  witni'sm's  of  whom  on 
other  occasions  he  had  made  use.  He  also  confessed  tho  false  date  of  that  warrant  iq>on 
which  Daillic  had  been  censured.  Ho  put  all  this  in  writing  and  gave  it  to  the  marquis  of 
Athol ; and  pressed  him  to  carry  him  to  duko  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  tliat  he 
might  beg  their  pardon  and  be  assured  of  their  favour.  1 was  against  the  making  use  of  so 
vile  a man,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  made  application  to  lord  Caven* 
dish,  and  to  some  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  whom  1 gave  such  a character  of  him,  that 
they  would  see  him  no  more. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  about  where  he  could  find  a lucky  piece  of  villany,  he  liap- 
pened  to  go  into  an  eating-house  in  Covent  Garden,  that  was  over  against  the  shop  of  one 
»Staley,  the  popish  banker,  who  had  been  in  great  credit,  but  was  then  under  some  difficul- 
ties : for  all  his  creditors  came  to  call  for  their  money.  Staley  happening  to  be  in  the  next 
room  to  Carstairs,  Carsiairs  pretended  he  heard  him  say  in  French,  that  tho  king  was  a 
rogue,  and  persecuted  the  people  of  God  ; and  that  he  himself  would  stab  him  if  nobody  else 
would,  llic  words  were  written  down,  which  ho  resolved  to  swear  against  him.  So  next 
morning  he  and  one  of  his  witnesses  went  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they  would  swear 
against  him,  and  asked  a sum  of  money  of  him.  He  was  in  much  anxiety  and  saw  great 
danger  on  both  hands.  Yet  he  chose  rather  to  leave  himsidf  to  their  malice  than  be  preycfl 
on  by  them.  So  he  was  seized  on,  and  they  swore  the  words  against  him  ; and  he  was 
appointed  to  be  tried  within  five  days.  When  I heard  who  the  witnesses  were,  I thought  I 
was  bound  to  do  what  I could  to  stop  it.  So  I sent  both  to  the  lord-chancellor*,  and  to  the 
sttomcy-general,  to  let  them  know  what  profligate  wretches  those  witnesses  were.  Jones, 
the  attorney-general,  took  it  ill  of  me,  that  I should  disparage  the  king's  evidence.  The 
grew  public,  and  raised  great  clamour  against  me.  It  was  said,  1 was  taking  this 
method  to  get  into  favour  at  court.  I had  likewise  obs<^rved  to  several  persons  of  W’eight 
bow  many  incredible  things  there  were  in  the  evidence  that  was  given;  I wished  they 
would  make  use  of  the  heat  the  nation  w’as  in  to  secure  us  effectually  from  popery ; we  saw 
certain  evidence  to  carry  us  so  far  as  to  graft  that  upon  it ; but  I wished  they  would  not 
ran  too  ha.stily  to  the  taking  men's  lives  away  upon  such  testimonies.  Lord  Hollis  had 
more  temper  tlian  I cxpecteil  from  a man  of  his  heat.  Lord  Halifax  was  of  the  same  mind. 
But  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  could  not  bear  tho  discourse.  He  said,  w*e  must  support  the 

* Sir  Ileoca^  Fiocb,  Baroo  Finrli,  aHerward*  Earl  of  Nottiugham. 
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cadence,  and  that  all  those  who  undermined  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  were  to  be  looked 
on  as  public  enemies.  And  so  inconstant  a thing  is  popularity,  that  I was  most  bitterly 
railed  at  by  those  who  seemed  formerly  to  put  some  confidence  in  me.  It  wont  so  far  that 
I was  advised  not  to  stir  abroad  for  fear  of  public  affronts.  But  these  things  did  not  daunt 
me.  Staley  was  brought  to  his  trial,  which  did  not  hold  long.  The  witnesses  gave  a full 
evidence  against  him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  oflPer  to  take  away  their  credit.  He  only  showed 
how  improbable  it  was  that,  in  a public  house,  he  should  talk  such  things  with  so  loud  a 
voice  as  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  in  a quarter  of  the  town  where  almost  everybody 
understood  French.  He  was  c.ast  * ; and  he  prepared  himself  very  seriously  for  death.  Dr. 
Lloyd  went  to  see  him  in  prison.  Ho  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  discover  their  plots. 
He  protested  he  knew  of  none  ; and  that  he  had  not  said  the  words  sworn  against  him,  nor 
anything  to  that  puq)ose.  And  he  died  the  first  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  account  of 
the  plot.  Duke  Ijaudcrdale,  having  heard  how  1 had  moved  in  this  matter,  railed  at  me 
with  open  mouth.  He  said  I ha<I  studied  to  save  Staley  for  the  liking  I had  to  any  one 
that  would  murder  the  king.  And  he  infused  this  into  the  king,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in 
the  house  of  lords  to  a company  that  were  standing  about  him. 

Yet  so  soon  could  the  king  turn  to  make  use  of  a man  whom  he  had  censured  so  unmerci- 
fully, that  two  days  after  tins  he  sent  the  earl  of  Dunbarton,  that  was  a papist  and  had  been 
bred  in  France,  and  was  duke  Hamilton’s  brother,  to  me,  to  desire  me  to  come  to  him 
secretly,  for  he  had  a mind  to  talk  with  me.  He  said  he  believed  I could  do  him  service  if 
I had  a mind  to  it.  And  the  see  of  Chichester  being  then  void,  he  said,  he  would  not  dis- 
pose of  it  till  he  saw  whether  I would  deserve  it  or  not.  I asked  if  he  fancied  I would  be  a 
spy,  or  betray  anybody  to  him.  But  he  undertook  to  me  that  the  king  should  ask  me  no 
question,  but  should  in  all  points  leave  me  to  my  liberty. 

An  accident  fell  in  before  I went  to  him,  which  took  off  much  from  Oates's  credit.  W'hen 
he  was  examined  by  the  house  of  lords,  and  had  made  the  same  narrative  to  them  that  he 
had  offered  to  the  commons,  they  asked  him  if  he  had  now  named  all  the  persons  whom  he 
knew  to  be  involved  in  the  plot  ? He  said  there  might  be  some  inferior  persons  whom  ho 
had  perhaps  forgotten,  but  he  had  named  all  the  persons  of  note.  Yet,  it  seems,  afterwards 
he  bethought  himself;  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  wife  to  Elliot  of  the  bedchamber,  came  to  the  king 
and  told  him  Oates  had  somewhat  to  swear  against  the  queen,  if  he  would  give  way  to  it. 
The  king  was  willing  to  give  Oates  line  enough,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  and  seemed  to 
give  way  to  it.  So  he  came  out  with  a new  story,  that  the  queen  had  sent  for  some  Jesuits 
to  Somerset  House  ; and  that  he  went  along  with  them,  but  stayed  at  the  door  when  they 
went  in  : where  he  heard  one,  in  a woman’s  voice,  expressing  her  resentments  of  the  usage 
she  had  met  M'ith,  and  assuring  them  she  W'ould  assist  them  in  taking  off  the  king.  Upon 
that  he  was  brought  in,  and  presented  to  her ; and  there  was  then  no  other  woman  in  the 
room  but  her.  When  he  was  bid  describe  the  room,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  public  rooms 
of  that  court,  which  are  so  great  that  the  queen,  who  was  a woman  of  a low  voice,  could  not 
be  heard  over  it,  unless  she  had  strained  for  it.  Oates,  to  excuse  his  saying  that  he  could 
not  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  any  besides  those  he  had  already  named,  pretended  that  he 
thought  then  it  was  not  lawful  to  accuse  the  queen.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  people.  Bed- 
low,  to  support  this,  swore  that,  being  once  at  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  he  saw  the  queen, 
the  duke,  and  some  others,  very  earnest  in  discou^  in  the  closc-t  above  ; and  that  one  eamo 
down  with  much  joy  and  said  the  quetm  had  yielded  at  last ; and  that  one  explained  this  to 
him  l>eyond  sea,  and  said  it  w.as  to  kill  the  king.  And,  bt'sides  Bedlow's  oath  that  he  saw 
Godfrey’s  body  in  Somerset  House,  it  was  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  queen  was  for 
some  days  in  close  retirement,  that  no  person  was  admitted.  Prince  Rupert  came  then  to 
wait  on  her,  but  was  denied  access.  This  raised  a strange  suspicion  of  her.  But  the  king 
would  not  suffer  that  matter  to  go  any  farther  f. 


• Ste  “ State  Trialo.” 

+ Tlic  Iciitiinony  of  Hc<llow  and  Oatca  is  pven  in  llio 
“ OatciKloii  C'orri’S|Kjmlfiicc,”  i.  3*2.  Charles  the  Si'cond, 
this  orrusion,  acted  with  bonniinddc  firm  ness. 
“ They  think,”  he  observed,  after  hearin(r  the  evidence, 
“ I have  a mind  to  a new  wife  *,  but  for  all  that  I will 
not  sec  an  innocent  woman  abused.”  pntes  h.ad  now 


gone  loo  far;  he  wa«  closely  imprisonct!  and  his  paper* 
seized. — {R.alph’s  Hist,  ol  England  ; Grey's  Pebates,  vi, 
291.)  In  tliis  last  anthority  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hoiiH'  of  commons  passed  a resolution,  to  request  the  peer* 
to  join  them  in  an  address  to  the  king,  for  tho  rciiioval  of 
the  queen  and  all  papists  from  about  his  person. 
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While  examinations  were  going  on,  and  preparation  was  making  for  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
soners, a hill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  requiring  all  members  of  either 
hou«K‘,  and  all  such  as  might  come  into  the  king's  court,  or  presence,  to  take  a test  against 
popery ; in  which  not  only  transubstantiation  was  renounced,  but  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
^fary  and  the  faints,  as  it  was  practised  iu  the  church  of  Home,  was  declared  to  be  idola- 
trous. This  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  witliout  any  dithcuUy.  But  in  the  house  of 
lords.  Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely,  maintained  that  the  church  of  Home  was  not  idulatroua. 
He  was  answered  by  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln  *.  The  lords  did  not  much  mind  Gunning's 
arguments,  but  passed  the  bill.  And  though  Gunning  had  said  that  he  could  not  take  that 
test  with  a good  conscit  nee,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passc<l,  he  took  it  in  the  crowd  with 
the  rest.  Tiie  duke  got  a proviso  to  he  put  in  it  for  excepting  himself.  He  spoke  upon  that 
occasion  with  great  earnestness  and  with  tears  in  liis  eyes.  He  said  he  was  now  to  cast 
himself  upon  their  favour  in  the  greatest  concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.  Ho 
spoke  much  of  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  of  his  zi'al  for  the  nation  ; and  solemnly  protested 
tliat,  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a private  thing  between  God  and  his 
own  stnil,  and  that  no  effect  of  it  should  ever  appear  in  the  government.  The  provis^i  was 
carried  for  him  by  a few  voices  f.  And,  contrary  to  all  men's  expectatie)ns,  it  pa.sscd  in  the 
house  of  commons.  There  was  also  a proviso  put  in,  excepting  nine  ladies  about  the  queen 
And  she  said  she  would  have  all  the  ladies  of  that  religion  ca.st  lots  who  should  be  compre- 
hendrd.  Only  she  named  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  one  whom  she  would  not  expose  to 
the  uncertainty  of  a lot,  which  was  not  thought  very  dec«‘nt  in  her,  though  her  circumstances 
at  that  time  reqjiired  an  extraordinary  submission  to  the  king  in  everything. 

Coleman  was  brought  to  liis  trial.  Oates  and  Bodlow  swore  flatly  against  him,  as  was 
mentioned  before.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  in 
his  whole  life : and  defended  himself  by  Oatt‘8  not  knowing  him,  when  they  were  first  con- 
fronted, nor  objecting  those  matters  to  liim  for  a great  while  after.  He  also  pressed  Oates 
to  name  the  day  in  August  in  which  he  had  sent  the  fourscore  guineas  to  the  four  ruffians. 
But  Oates  would  fix  on  no  day,  though  he  was  very  ]>unctual  in  matters  of  less  moment. 
Coleman  had  been  out  of  town  almost  that  whole  month.  But  no  day  being  named,  that 
served  him  in  no  stead.  He  urged  the  improbability  of  Ins  talking  to  two  such  men,  wh<jin 
lie  had,  by  their  own  confession,  never  seen  Ix'fore.  But  they  said,  he  was  told  tliat  they 
were  trust*'d  with  the  whole  secret.  His  letters  to  P.  de  la  Chaise  were  the  lieaviest  part  of 
the  evidence.  He  did  not  deny  that  there  were  many  iinjHTtinent  things  in  his  letters; 
but  lie  said  he  intendwl  nothing  in  them,  but  the  king’s  service  and  the  duke’s ; he  never 
intendiHl  to  bring  in  the  catholic  religion  by  relxdlion  or  by  blood,  but  only  by  a toleration ; 
and  the  aid  that  was  prayed  from  France  was  only  meant  the  assistance  of  money  and  the 
interposition  of  that  court.  After  a long  trial  he  was  convict4*d,  and  sentence  passed  upon 
him  to  die  as  a traitor.  He  continued  to  his  last  breath  denying  every  tittle  of  that  which 
the  witnesses  had  sworn  against  him.  Many  were  sent  to  him  from  l)oth  houtwi,  offering  to 
interpose  for  his  pardon  if  he  would  confess.  He  still  protested  his  innocence,  and  took 
great  care  to  vindicate  the  duke.  He  said,  his  own  heat  might  make  him  too  forward  ; for, 
being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  could  not  but  wish  that  all  others  were  not 
only  almost,  but  altogether,  such  os  he  was,  except  in  that  chain  : for  he  was  then  in  irons. 
He  confessed  he  had  mixed  too  much  interest  for  raising  himself  in  all  ho  did ; and  that  he 
had  received  2;i00  guineas  from  the  French  ambassador,  to  gaiu  some  friends  to  his  master, 


• Or.  Thoma*  Barlow  wa»  a native  of  Weitmorland, 
iztd  horn  in  ]C07‘  He  wai  e<ltiratrd  at  Appirby  Firo. 
■cbool,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Hii  pohtical  prin* 
cipJet  »ecm  to  have  been  alwava  lo  submit  to  tlte  prevailing 
ponrr.  He  wvs  promoted,  or  at  least  fnvoiircfl,  bvCharlet 
Uir  First,  the  Parliament,  rliarlet  the  Srroml,  James  the 
Serund.  and  tVilliam  the  Third.  As  a philosopher,  he  is 
•0  iostaoce  how  pn-judices  cling  to  an  old  man,  fur  he 
/eprobnti-d  and  opposed  the  Royal  Sociely  and  Experi- 
meotal  Philoaophy  that  was  tiipertediag  the  dogmatism  of 
Ahstotia.  In  bia  religions  ooinions,  be  ms  sn  intem- 


penite  Calvinist ; btit  a friend  of  general  toleration.  As  a 
bishop,  he  neglected  his  duty,  for  he  never  was  in  his 
cathedral,  or  visited  his  diocese;  so  that  living  constantly 
at  Dugden,  he  ocquired  the  description  of  “ the  Bishop  ^ 
Bugilrn  that  never  saw  Lincoln."  He  is  most  to  be  etli. 
mated  as  a scholar,  a metaphysician,  and  the  friend  of 
literary  men.  Ho  ms  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1675. 
He  died  in  1G91.— Wood's  Athens  Ozon.*,  Biof. 
Brilsn- 

t The  majority  exceeded  the  minority  by  only  two.-^ 
Cbaadlcr's  Debates. 
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bnt  that  lie  had  kept  them  to  himself : he  had  acted  hy  order  in  all  that  he  had  done  ; and 
lie  believed  tlie  kin^  knew  of  his  employment,  particularly  that  at  Dm^si'ls.  But  though 
he  seemed  willing  tu  be  questioned  c^mceming  the  kiug»  the  committee  did  not  think  fit  to 
do  it,  nor  to  nqiort  what  lie  said  conceniing  it ; only  in  general  they  irporUil  that  he  s|M»ko 
of  another  matter,  alxmt  which  they  did  nut  think  fit  to  inU'rrogate  him,  nor  to  mention  it. 
Littleton  %vas  one  of  the  committee,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  all  that  juimkhI  that  very 
night.  And  1 found  his  behaviour  made  great  impression  on  them  all.  He  suffert'd  with 
much  composodnoM  and  devotion  ; and  died  much  better  than  he  had  lived.  It  was  given 
out  at  that  time,  tu  make  the  duke  more  odious,  that  Coleman  was  kept  up  from  making 
confc'ssions,  by  the  hopes  the  duke  sent  him  of  a pardon  at  Tyburn.  But  he  eutild  not  be  so 
ignorant  os  not  to  know  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  pow’er  to  pardon  him 
while  the  tide  went  so  high  *. 

The  nation  was  now  so  much  alarmed  that  all  people  were  furnishing  themselves  with 
arms,  which  hcightrmHi  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  A bill  passed  in  botli  house's  fur  raising 
all  the  militia,  and  for  keeping  it  together  for  six  weeks ; a third  part,  if  I retiieinlM'r  right, 
being  tu  serve  a fortnight,  and  so  round.  1 found  some  of  them  hoped  when  that  bill  jiassed 
into  a law  they  would  be  more  masters,  and  that  the  militia  w’ould  not  separate  till  nil  the 
demands  of  the  tw’o  houses  should  be  granted.  Tim  king  rejected  the  bill  when  offered  to 
him  for  his  asst'ut  f. 

1 waited  often  on  him  all  the  month  of  December.  He  came  to  me  to  Chifhncb's,  a page 
of  the  back  stairs,  and  kept  the  time  he  assigned  me  to  a minut<^  He  was  alone,  and  talked 
much  and  very  freely  with  me.  We  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
c\idencc  w*as  a contrivance.  But  he  stispccted  some  had  sc*t  on  Oates,  and  instructed  him  : 
and  he  named  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  1 was  of  another  mind.  1 thought  the  many  gross 
things  in  his  narrative  showed  there  was  no  abler  head  than  Oates,  or  Tongc,  in  the  framing 
it;  and  OaU'S  in  his  first  story  had  covered  the  duke  and  the  ministers  so  much,  tliat  from 
tluiicc  it  seeniod  clear  that  lord  Shaftcshiiry  had  no  hand  in  it,  who  haU'd  them  miivl)  mure 
than  he  did  popery.  He  fancied  there  was  a design  of  a relx'llion  on  foot.  I assured  him 
I saw  no  niiiK'arances  of  it.  I told  him  there  was  a report  breaking  out,  that  he  intended  to 
legitimate  the  duke  of  Alonmoiith.  lie  answered  quickly,  that,  os  w*ell  as  he  luvisl  him,  he 
had  rather  sw  liim  hanged.  Yet  he  apprehen<led  a rebellion  so  much  that  he  stvined  not 
ill-]>l(‘nsi'd  that  the  party  should  flatter  themselves  with  that  imagination,  hu]>ing  that  would 
keep  them  quiet  in  a dependence  upon  himself : and  he  sufferc'd  the  dtike  of  ^lunmouth  to 
use  all  methods  to  make  himself  po])iilar,  ivekoning  that  lie  could  keep  him  in  liis  own 
management.  He  was  surjirised  when  1 told  him  that  Coleman  had  insinuated  that  he 
knew  of  all  their  foreign  mgotiations,  or  at  least  he  seemed  so  to  me.  I pressetl  him  imicli 
to  oblige  the  duke  to  oiiUt  into  coiifen'iices  with  some  of  our  diviiii's,  ami  to  be  pri'seiit  at 
them  himself.  This  would  very  much  clear  him  of  jealousy,  and  might  have  a giHnl  effixt 
on  his  brother  ; at  least  it  woiihl  give  the  world  some  Im|K*s  : like  what  Henry  the  Foiinh  of 
Fnnue,  his  gramlfalher,  di<l,  which  kept  a party  firm  to  him  for  some  time  before  he  changed. 
He  aiiswerrtl  that  his  brother  had  neitlier  Henry  the  Fourth’s  umlerstimling  nor  his  con- 
SiieiKv:  for  he  In-lieved  that  king  was  always  indirt’erent  as  to  tlu»se  inatters.  He  w'oiiM 
not  hearken  to  this,  which  made  me  incline  to  Inlieve  n report  I had  lunird  that  the  duke 
hail  got  a Mili  nm  promise  of  the  king  tiiat  he  wuuM  never  sjH'^ik  to  liini  of  nligion.  The 
king  s|Hike  miuh  to  me  eoiirerniiig  OutiVs  aceu^iiig  the  quiH'ii,  and  neqiminU'tl  me  with  the 
whole  progri'ss  of  it.  lie  sai'l  >he  was  a weak  woman  and  had  some  disagret^ahle  Imiiiours, 
but  w a.''  not  capable  of.\  wicked  thing ; and,  eoii'idering  his  faiiltiiu'ss  towards  her  in  other 
things,  he  thought  it  a horrid  thing  to  aLiiidoii  her.  He  said  he  liMiked  mi  falnelMHid  and 
crurlty  ;is  the  greatest  crimes  in  the  sight  of  (i«m1  ; he  knew  lie  had  Ie*l  a kn!  life,  (of  which 
he  hpoke  with  some  m um*.)  hut  he  was  breaking  hiinsi  lf  of  all  his  faults  ; aii«l  he  would  never 
do  a Uise  and  wicked  thing.  I spoke  on  all  thc‘sc  subjects  what  1 thought  bivaiue  me, 

* liiO  “ Stale  Tmlr.”  nlictv  Colvuiao't  Irtlci*  nuU  Diany  d:iy>  out  nf  hit  {Htwer,  oimI  ilmi  irat  uliat  lie  n'miM 
llic  cviilitK V aii' pvt'ii  vn  iMthii.  hut  •‘uiit|dy  mih,  ereii  fur  iialf  iiu  liuur.^CUaiHlkTo 

f Tiio  kiug  kuiil  Uiai  tbo  till  put  ilie  luilitb  fur  w Dvbatvi,  House  of  IjoiiU,  i.  2'i3. 
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which  he  took  well.  And  I encouraged  him  much  in  his  resolution  of  not  exposing  the 
queen  to  perish  by  false  swearing.  J told  him  there  was  no  possibility  of  laying  the  heat 
that  was  now  raised  but  by  changing  his  ministry.  And  I told  him  how  odious  the  carl  of 
Danby  wa.s,  and  that  there  was  a design  against  him  ; but  I knew  not  the  ]>articulars.  IIo 
>*aid  he  knew  that  lay  at  bottom.  The  army  was  not  yet  disbanded,  and  the  king  was 
in  great  straits  for  money.  The  house  of  commons  gave  n money  bill  for  this.  Yet  they 
would  not  trust  the  court  with  the  disbanding  the  army,  but  oitlercd  the  money  to  be  brought 
into  the  chamber  of  London.^  and  named  a commitU'c  for  paying  off  and  breaking  tlie  army. 
1 turcoived  the  king  thouglit  I was  reserved  to  him,  because  I would  tell  him  no  partieular 
stf>ries  nor  name  persona.  Upon  which  I told  him,  since  he  had  that  opinion  of  me,  I saw  I 
could  do  him  no  service,  and  would  trouble  him  no  more ; but  he  should  certainly  hear  from 
me,  if  I came  to  know  anything  that  might  be  of  any  consequence  to  his  person  or  govern- 
ment. 

This  favour  of  mine  lasted  all  the  month  of  I)ecemlx*r  I acquainted  him  w'ith  Car- 
stairs's  practice  against  duke  Lauderdale,  and  all  that  I knew  of  that  matter ; which  was 
the  ground  on  which  I had  gone  w*ith  relation  to  Staley.  The  king  told  duke  Lauderdale 
of  it,  without  naming  me.  And  he  sent  for  Uarstairs  and  charged  him  with  it.  Carstairs 
denied  it  all ; but  said  that  duke  Hamilton  and  lord  Kincardine  had  pressed  him  to  do  it ; 
and  he  went  to  the  king  and  aRinncd  it  conhdently  to  him.  lie  did  nut  name  lord  Atliol, 
hoping  that  he  would  be  gentle  to  him  for  that  reason.  The  king  spoke  of  this  to  duko 
Hamilton,  who  told  him  the  whole  store  as  I had  dune.  Lord  Athol  upon  that  sent  for 
Carstairs  and  charged  him  with  all  this  foul  dealing,  and  drew  him  near  a closet  where  hu 
had  put  two  wituesscs.  Carstairs  said  that  somebody  had  discovered  the  matt<‘r  to  duke 
Ijiuderdale,  that  he  was  now  upon  the  point  of  making  his  fortune,  and  that  if  duke  Ijuider- 
d.alc  grew  to  be  his  enemy  he  was  undone.  Ho  confi-ssed  he  had  charged  duko  Hamilton 
and  lord  Kincardine  falsely  ; but  lie  had  no  otlier  way  to  save  himself.  After  the  marquis 
of  Athol  had  thus  drawn  everything  from  him,  he  went  to  the  king  with  his  two  witm  sses, 
and  the  paper  that  Carstairs  had  formerly  put  in  his  hand.  Carstairs  was  tlien  with  tho 
king,  and  was  with  many  imprecations  justifying  his  chargo  against  the  two  lords  ; but  he 
was  confounded  when  he  saw  lord  Athol.  And  upon  that  liis  villany  appeared  so  evidently, 
tliat  the  part  I had  acted  in  that  matter  was  now  well  understood  and  approved  of. 
Carstairs  died  not  long  after  under  great  horror,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  cast  into  some 
ditch  as  a dog,  for  he  said  he  was  no  better.  But  I could  never  hear  what  he  said  of  Staley’s 
business. 

While  all  matters  were  in  this  confusion,  a new  incident  happened  that  embroiled  them 
yet  more.  The  earl  of  Danby  had  broken  with  Montague  ; but  he  knew  what  IctU-rs  he 
had  written  to  him  and  with  what  .secrets  he  had  trusted  him.  He  apprehended  Montague 
might  accuse  him,  so  he  resolved  to  prevent  him.  Jenkins,  who  was  then  at  Nimeguen, 
wrote  over,  according  to  a direction  sent  him,  as  was  Ixilicved,  that  he  understood  that  Mon- 
tague had  been  in  a secret  correspondence,  and  in  dangerous  practices  with  the  Pope's  nuncio 
at  Paris.  This  was  meant  of  one  Con,  whom  I knew  well,  who  had  Iwcn  long  in  Rome  ; and 
most  of  tlie  letters  between  England  and  Rome  posix'd  through  his  hands.  He  w*os  a crafty  man, 
and  knew  news  well,  and  loved  money:  so  Montagtie  made  use  of  him,  and  gave  him  money  for 
such  secrets  as  he  could  draw  from  him.  Upon  Jenkins’s  letter  the  king  sent  a message  to  tho 
house  of  commons,  letting  them  know  that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  Montague  to  a trial,  fur  being 
a confederate  with  Rome,  and  in  the  plot  to  bring  in  popery ; and  at  the  same  time  be  sent  to 
sreure  his  cabinets  and  papers.  Tliia  was  a device  of  lord  Danby’s  to  find  his  o>vn  letters  and 
destroy  tliem  ; and  tfien  to  let  the  prosecution  fall,  for  they  knew  they  had  nothing  against 
Muntagne.  But  Montague  understood  the  arts  of  a court  too  well  to  be  easily  caught,  and  had 
put  a box,  in  which  those  letters  were,  in  sure  hands  out  of  the  way.  A great  dehate  rose 
opon  tills  matter  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  was  thought  a high  breach  of  privilege  to 
»ae  on  the  papers  of  a member  of  their  house,  when  there  was  nothing  of  treason  sw  orn 
against  him*  After  some  hours  spent  in  the  debate,  during  wdiich  Montague  sat  silent  vciy 
lung;  at  last,  when  the  box  was  brought  to  him  from  the  person  to  whom  be  had  trusted  it, 
be  onened  it,  and  took  out  two  of  lord  Danby *s  letters,  that  contained  instructions  to  him  to 
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treat  with  the  king  of  France  for  300,000/.  a year,  for  three  years,  if  a |H  ace  succeeiled,  since 
it  would  not  be  convenient  for  tlie  king  to  meet  a parliament  in  all  that  time,  and  he  was 
charged  to  mention  no  part  of  this  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Winnington,  who  from  stnal 
beginnings,  and  from  as  small  a proportion  of  learning  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  wa^ 
rather  bold,  and  ready,  than  able,  was  now  come  to  be  solicitor-general,  fell  severely  upon 
those  letters.  He  said,  here  was  a minister  who,  going  out  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  pro- 
vince, was  directing  the  king’s  ambassadors,  and  excluding  the  secretary  of  state,  whose  office 
it  was,  from  the  knowledge  of  it ; here  was  the  faith  of  England  to  our  allies,  and  our  inte- 
rest likewise,  set  to  sale  for  French  money,  and  that  to  keep  off  a session  of  parliament ; 
this  was  a design  to  sell  the  uation,  and  to  subvert  the  government ; and  he  concluded  that 
was  high  tre^ason.  Upon  which  he  moved  that  lord  Danby  should  bo  impeached  of  high 
treason.  Tlie  earl  of  Danby's  party  was  much  confounded.  They  could  neither  deny  nor 
justify  his  letters.  But  they  argued  that  they  could  not  be  high  treason,  since  no  such  fact 
was  comprehended  in  any  of  the  statutes  of  treason.  The  letters  seemed  to  be  written  by 
the  king’s  order,  who  certainly  might  appoint  any  person  he  pleased  to  send  his  orders  to  his 
ministers  abroad  : they  reflected  on  the  business  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  on  constnictivo 
treason,  which  was  a device  to  condemn  a man  for  a fact  against  which  no  law  did  lie. 
Mavmard,  an  ancient  and  eminent  lawyer,  explained  the  words  of  the  statute  of  25  Edward 
the  Third,  that  the  courts  of  law  could  not  proceed  but  ujwn  one  of  the  crimes  there  enume- 
rated ; but  the  parliament  had  still  a power,  by  the  clause  in  that  act,  to  declare  what  they 
thought  was  treason.  So  an  act  passed,  declaring  poisoning  treason,  in  king  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time ; and,  though  by  the  statute  it  was  only  tn*ason  to  conspire  against  the  prince 
of  Wales,  yet  if  one  should  conspire  against  the  whole  royal  family,  when  there  was  no 
prince  of  Wales,  they  would  without  doubt  declare  that  to  be  high  treason. 

After  a long  debate  it  was  voted  by  a majority  of  above  seventy  voices,  that  lord  Danby 
should  be  impeached  of  high  treason.  And  the  impeachment  was  next  day  carried  up  to  the 
lords.  The  earl  of  Danby  justified  himself,  that  he  had  served  the  king  faithfully  and 
according  to  his  own  orders.  And  he  produced  some  of  Montague’s  letters,  to  show  that  at 
the  court  of  France  he  was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  their  interest  *.  He  said,  they  knew  him 
well  that  judged  so  of  him,  for  he  was  indeed  an  enemy  to  it ; and,  among  other  reasons,  he 
gave  this  for  one  : that  he  knew  the  French  king  held  both  the  king’s  person  and  govern- 
ment under  the  last  degree  of  contempt.  Those  words  were  thought  very  strange  with  rela- 
tion to  both  kings.  A great  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords  concerning  the  im|>cachment : 
whether  it  ought  to  be  received  os  an  impcacliment  of  high  treason,  only  because  the  com- 
mons added  the  word  high  treason  in  it.  It  was  said,  the  utmost  that  could  be  made  of  it 
was  to  suppose  it  true  ; but  even  in  that  case  they  must  needs  say  plainly  that  it  was  not 
w ithin  the  statute.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  house  of  commons  that  brought  up 
the  impeachment  were  to  be  heard  to  two  points : the  one  was  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
the  other  was  to  the  trial  of  it ; but  the  lords  could  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  of  either  of 
these  till  they  hoard  what  the  commons  could  offer  to  support  the  charge  ; they  were  bound 
therefore  to  receive  the  charge,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  parliament,  which 
were  to  commit  the  person  so  impeached,  and  then  give  a short  day  for  his  trial : so  it  would 
be  s(X)n  over,  if  the  commons  could  not  prove  the  matter  charged  to  be  high  treason.  The 
debate  went  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides ; but  the  majority  was  against  the  commit- 
ment. Upon  this,  it  was  visible  the  commons  would  have  complained  that  the  lords  denied 
them  justice.  So  there  was  no  hope  of  making  up  the  matter.  And  upon  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  f. 


• Two  of  letter?,  with  the  »pwh  made  hr  lord 

Dinby,  were  ptiblithed  in  a,  tmall  pamphlet.  Penet  mihi. 

f Mr.  Ralph  Montague,  whiUt  ambamdor  in  France, 
and  without  cnniulting  oiir  government,  bad  obtained  a 
•eat  in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  town  of  Northamp- 
tou,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  btaining  iu  especial 
protection  from  the  storm  that  would  toon  burst  upon 
him  ; for  Mr.  Harbord  boaated,  in  the  courM  of  a debate, 
that  for  this  purpoM  he  had  tzorud  himself  in  ••curing 


Mr.  Moiitagne’s  election.  The  Utter  left  Piris  withont 
the  king's  knowledge,  snd  took  his  seat.  Imniediaielj 
after,  sir  John  Einly.  rhaneellor  of  the  rxehrquer,  in- 
formed the  house  that  the  king,  having  received  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  MonU^ie  had  held  private  conferences  with 
the  pope's  niinrio.  had  caused  his  paper*  to  be  seized.  Tiiie 
was  whilst  he  was  attending  the  house,  for  he  there  re. 
reived  a letter  from  Lis  wife,  to  inform  bim  of  the  setturw. 
Mr.  .Montague  told  the  bouss  that  he  believed  this  vtm 
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Tins  was  variously  censured.  Tlie  court  condemned  Montague  for  revealing  the  kind’s 
■ccrcts.  Others  said,  that  since  lord  Danby  had  begun  to  fall  on  him,  it  was  reasonable  and 
natural  for  him  to  defend  himself.  The  letters  did  cast  a very  great  blemish,  not  only  on 
lon.1  Danby,  but  on  the  king,  who,  after  he  had  entered  into  alliances,  and  had  received  great 
supplies  from  his  people  to  carry  on  a war,  was  thus  treating  with  France  for  mon<'y, 
which  could  not  be  asked  or  obtaine<l  from  France  on  any  other  account  but  that  of  niaking 
the  confederates  accej>t  of  lower  terms  than  otherwise  they  would  have  stood  on : which 
was  indeed  the  selling  of  the  allies  and  of  the  public  faith.  All  that  the  court  said  in  excuse 
for  this  was,  that  since  the  king  saw  a peace  was  resolved  on,  after  he  had  put  himself  to  so 
great  a charge  to  prepare  for  war,  it  was  reasonable  for  him  to  he  reimbursed  as  much  os  he 
could  from  France.  This  was  ordinary  in  all  treaties,  where  the  prince  that  desired  a peace 
was  made  to  buy  it.  This  indeed  would  have  justified  the  king,  if  it  had  been  dem-anded 
above  board,  but  such  underhand  dealing  was  mean  and  dishonourable;  and  it  was  said  that 
the  States  went  into  the  |)cace  with  such  unreasonable  earnestness  upon  the  knowledge,  or 
at  least  the  suspicion,  that  they  had  of  such  practices.  This  gave  a new  wound  to  the  Icing’s 
enniit  abroad,  or  rather  it  opened  the  old  one  ; for  indeed,  after  our  breaking  both  tlic  treaty 
of  Breda  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  we  had  not  much  credit  to  lose  abroad.  None  gained  su 
much  by  this  discovery  as  secretary  Coventry,  since  now  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  trusted 
with  those  ill  practices.  He  had  been  severely  fallen  on  for  the  famed  saying  of  the  murder 
of  forty  men.  Birch  aggravated  the  matter  heavily,  and  said,  it  seemed  he  thought  the 
murder  of  forty  men  a very  small  matter,  since  he  would  rather  bo  guilty  of  it  than  oppose 
an  alliance  made  upon  such  treacherous  views.  Coventry  answered,  that  he  always  spoke 
to  them  sincerely,  and  as  he  thought ; aud  that  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  come  and 
say  otherwise,  (at  this  they  were  very  attentive,  to  see  how  ho  could  close  a period  so 
stningely  begun,)  he  was  sure  ho  should  never  get  back  to  Heaven  again,  but  would  be  a 
fallen  and  a lying  angel.  Now  the  matter  was  well  understood,  and  bis  credit  was  set  on  a 
sure  foot. 

After  the  prorogation,  the  earl  of  Danby  saw  the  king’s  affairs  and  the  state  of  the  nation 
required  a speedy  session.  He  saw  little  hope  of  recovering  himself  with  that  parliament. 


d«>T»e  to  obtain  lome  letter*  of  great  consequence,  vhieh 
be  had  to  produce,  showing  the  designs  of  a great  niinUter 
of  »nte.  But  he  had  aecured  these  documenu  elsewhere, 
and,  being  produced,  espoaed  the  bate  bribe  stipulated  amt 
areepted  bj  the  king,  when  concluding  the  peace  with 
Fr.uco-  Tbe  most  notable  paragraphs  were  these : **  In 
raae  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  ^ ■ccepted,  the  king 
expect*  to  baxe  6,000,000  of  liTtr*  (S(K>, 000/ ),  rearljr, 
for  three  rears,  from  the  lime  that  this  agreement  siudl  ^ 
signed  between  bis  majesty  and  the  king  of  Kraisce ; be- 
case  it  trill  be  two  nr  three  yean  before  he  can  hope  to 
find  bis  parliament  in  luitnour  to  gire  him  supplies,  after 
your  basing  made  peace  srith  France.'*  Subscribed 
" Danbjf."—*' To  tbe  secretary  of  slate,  Coventry,  you 
must  not  mention  one  syllable  of  the  moncr.”  At  the 
bottom  of  tbe  letter  were  these  words,  **  This  letter  is 
writ  by  ny  order.  C.  R."  After  a stormy  debate,  tbe 
cemmocs  resolred  to  impeach  the  lorsl.ireaitirer,  carl 
Daobr,  of  high  treason  ; and  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  carried  up  to  the  house  of  lords  by  sir  Henry  Capel. 
— fjrer's  Debates,  ri.  337,  Ac. 

Mr.  Montague  succeeded  to  his  futher’t  title, lord  Mon- 
tague. of  Hoiighuin,  in  I6K3.  He  was  master  of  the 
liorsc  to  the  queen  of  Charles  the  Second ; and  purchased 
aTthe  earl  of  Sandwich  the  mastership  of  the  great  ward- 
ruhe.  Hi*  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  bis  prominent 
conduct  in  supporting  the  exclusion  of  tlie  duke  of  York 
from  tbe  throne,  made  it  adxlublc  for  him  to  retire  into 
cxiie.  Janres  the  S<v  md  deprived  him  of  bis  patent  prefer- 
Dent,  but  WiIJiam  the  Third  restore*!  it  to  him,  and  created 
kin  marquis  of  Mont  Ilcrmer.  Queen  Anne  advanced 
iim  to  tirf  dukedom  of  Montague.  HU  chaKicierislic* 
•ere  generosilv  and  a luve  of  magnificciue.  Hr  rebuilt 


the  family  seat  of  Doughton,  and  erected  Bloomsbury,  o. 
Montague  House,  now  the  British  Museum.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  once  complimented  him  upon  the  excel* 
Irncy  of  the  vater-works  at  Boughton,  which  enable*! 
Montague  to  return  the  compliment,  by  replying  that  his 
grace's  /ire-teorks  dctciTcd  more  commetidaiion.  Ilia 
second  wife  was  tbe  widow  of  the  second  duke  of  Alhe* 
oiarle;  her  wealth  and  pride  made  her  insane,  aud  she 
sras  positive  in  resolving  to  marry  no  one  b?low  an  emperor 
in  dignity.  Montague  courted  her  and  married  her  as 
Emperor  of  China,  Lord  Ross,  who  was  his  rival,  ad- 
dreaaed  to  him  these  versea  upon  the  occasion  >— 

Insulting  rival,  never  bout 
Thy  conquest  lately  won; 

No  wonder  if  lier  heart  was  lost 
Her  senses  6rst  were  gone. 

From  one  that's  under  Bedlam's  laws 
What  glory  can  ne  had  ? 

For  love  of  thee  wu  not  the  cauae  ; 

It  proves  that  she  wu  mad. 

Montague  only  desired  wealth  for  the  pleuure  of  speiidir^ 
it;  covetniisneM  wu  not  one  of  his  wcaknessea  He 
refused  all  tbe  lucrative  offices  proffered  to  him;  and 
would  never  lake  more  than  2,200/.  annually,  from  his 
phice.  though  it  wu  worth  much  more.  Lord  Prvston  dis- 
puted hi*  title  to  it,  having  himself  received  it  as  agife  from 
Janie*  the  Second  ; but  the  judge*  having  decided  in  favour 
of  Montague,  he  generously  remitted  his  o;»poncnl  all  the 
arreamges,  and  paid  hia  coals  attending  the  suit*  He  died 
in  17U.‘*. — Grainger's  Biog.  Hist.,  and  Noble’s  Comimjt* 
tion. 
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in  which  so  pfreat  a majority  were  already  so  deeply  engaged.  So  l»e  entered  nto  a treaty 
with  some  of  the  country  party  for  a new  parliament.  He  undertook  to  get  the  duke  to  ho 
W'nt  tmt  of  tlie  way  against  the  time  of  its  meeting.  I/ord  Hollis,  Littleton,  Boscawen,  and 
Hanibdcn,  were  spoken  to.  Tlu*y  were  all  so  apprehensive  of  the  continuance  of  that  par- 
liament, and  that  another  set  of  ministers  would  be  able  to  manage  them  as  the  court  pleased, 
that  they  did  undertake  to  save  him  if  he  could  bring  these  things  about.  Dut  it  was 
understood,  that  ho  must  quit  Ids  post  and  withdraw  from  aifairs.  Upon  which  they  pro- 
mised their  assistance  to  carry  off  his  impeachment  with  a mild  censure.  Tlie  duke  went 
into  the  advice  of  a dissolution  upon  other  grounds.  He  thought  the  house  of  commons  had 
engaged  with  so  much  heat  in  the  matter  of  the  phit,  that  they  could  never  be  brought  off, 
or  bo  made  more  gentle  in  the  matter  of  religion.  He  thought  a new  parliament  would  act 
in  a milder  strain,  and  not  fly  so  high  ; or  that  they  would  give  no  money,  and  so  the  king 
and  they  would  break ; for  ho  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  bargains  that  were  made 
with  the  present  parliament,  in  which  popery  was  always  to  be  the  sacrifice.  Thus  both 
tho  duke  and  lotxl  Dauby  joined  in  advancing  a dissolution,  which  was  not  resolved  on  till 
the  January  following. 

In  December,  Ireland,  Whitehread,  and  Fenwick,  three  Jesuits,  and  Grove  and  Pickering, 
two  of  the  servants  in  the  queen*s  chapel,  were  brought  to  their  trial.  Oates  and  Bodlow 
swore  home  against  Ireland,  that  in  August  lost  he  had  given  particular  orders  about  killing 
the  king.  Oates  swore  the  same  against  the  other  two  Jesuits.  But  Bedlow  swore  only 
upon  hearsay  against  them.  So,  though  they  had  pleaded  to  their  indictment,  and  the  jury 
was  sworn  and  the  witm*sses  examined,  yet,  when  the  evidence  was  not  found  full,  their 
trial  was  put  off  to  another  time,  and  the  jury  was  not  charged  with  them.  This  looked  as 
if  it  was  resolved  that  they  must  not  l)e  acquitted.  I complained  of  this  to  Jones,  but  he 
said  they  had  precedents  for  it.  I always  thought  that  a precedent  against  reason  signified 
no  more  but  that  the  like  injustice  had  been  done  before.  And  the  tnith  is  the  crown  has, 
or  at  least  had,  such  advantages  in  trials  of  treason,  that  it  seems  strange  how  any  person 
was  ever  acquitted.  Ireland,  in  his  own  defence,  proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  he  went 
from  I^ndon  on  the  second  of  August  to  Staffordshire,  and  did  not  come  bock  till  tbc  twelfth 
of  Si'ptember.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  that,  a woman  swore  that  she  saw  him  in  London 
about  tho  middle  of  August.  So.  since  he  might  have  come  up  post  in  one  day  and  gone 
down  in  another,  this  did  not  satisfy.  Oates  and  Bedlow  swore  against  Grove  and  Picker- 
ing, that  they  undertook  to  shoot  the  king  at  Windsor  ; that  Grove  was  to  have  1500/.  fi>r 
it ; and  that  Pickering  chose  thirty  thousand  masses,  which,  at  a shilling  a moss,  amounted 
to  the  same  sum  ; they  attempted  it  three  several  times  with  a pistol : once  the  flint  was 
loose,  at  another  time  there  was  no  powder  in  the  pan,  and  the  third  time  the  pistol  was 
charged  only  with  bullets.  This  was  strange  stuff.  But  all  was  imputed  to  a special  pro- 
vidence of  God ; and  the  whole  evidence  was  believed.  So  they  were  convicted,  c<jndemned, 
and  exi^cuted.  But  they  denied  to  the  last  every  particular  that  was  sworn  against  them  *. 

This  began  to  shako  the  credit  of  the  e>*idcnce,  when  a more  composed  and  credible  person 
came  in  to  support  it.  One  Dugdale,  that  had  been  the  lord  Aston's  bailiff,  and  lived  in  a 
fair  reputation  in  the  country^  was  put  in  prison  for  refusing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  He  did  then,  with  many  imprecations  on  himself,  deny  that  he  knew  of  any 
plot.  But  aftt'rwards  ho  made  a great  discovery  of  a correspondence  that  Evers,  the  lord 
Aston’s  Jesuit,  held  with  the  Jesuits  in  London,  who  had  written  to  Evers  of  the  design  of 
killing  the  king,  and  desired  him  to  find  out  men  proper  for  executing  it,  whether  they  were 
gentlemen  or  not.  This,  he  swore,  was  w’ritten  plain,  in  a letter  from  Whitehread,  the  pro- 
vincial, directed  to  himself ; but  he  knew  it  was  meant  for  Evers.  Evcrsly  and  Govan, 
another  Jesuit,  pressed  this  Dugdale  to  undertake  it ; they  promised  he  should  be  canonixed 
for  it  j and  the  lord  Stafford  offered  liim  500/.  if  he  would  set  about  it.  He  was  a man  of 
sense  and  temper,  and  beliaved  himsc'lf  decently  ; and  had  somewhat  in  his  air  and  deport-* 
ment  that  disposed  people  to  believe  him  : so  that  the  king  himself  Ixgan  to  think  there 
was  somewhat  in  the  plot,  though  he  Imd  very  little  regard  either  to  Oates  or  Bedlow. 

• See  lb«  “8utc  TriaU." 
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Dugdale’s  evidence  was  much  confirmed  by  one  circumstance.  He  had  talked  of  a justice 
of  peace  in  Westminster  that  was  killed  on  the  Tuesday  after  Godfrey  was  missed ; so  that 
the  news  of  this  must  have  been  written  from  Ijondon  on  the  .Saturday  night's  post.  Ha 
did  not  think  it  was  a secret,  and  so  he  talked  of  it  as  news  in  an  alehouse.  The  two  per- 
sons he  said  ho  spoke  it  to  remembered  nothing  of  it,  the  one  being  the  minister  of  the 
parish  ; but  several  others  swore  they  had  heard  it.  Ho  saw  this,  as  he  swore,  in  a letter 
written  by  Harcourt,  the  Jesuit,  to  jEvers,  in  which  Godfrey  was  named.  But  he  added  a 
strange  story  to  this,  which  he  said  Evers  told  him  afterwards : that  the  duke  had  sent  to 
Coleman,  when  he  was  in  Newgate,  to  persuade  him  to  discover  nothing,  and  that  he 
desired  to  know  of  him  whether  he  had  ever  discovered  their  designs  to  any  other  person  ; 
and  that  Coleman  sent  back  answer,  that  he  had  spoken  of  them  to  Godfrey,  but  to  no  other 
man.  Upon  which  the  duke  gave  order  to  kill  him.  This  was  never  made  public  till  the 
lord  Stafford's  trial.  And  I was  amazed  to  see  such  a thing  break  out  after  so  long  a silence. 
It  looked  like  an  addition  to  Dugdalc’s  first  evidence ; though  he  had  been  noted  for  having 
brought  out  all  his  discoveries  at  once.  Tlie  earl  of  Essex  told  mo  he  swore  it  in  his  first 
examination ; but,  since  it  was  only  upon  hearsay  from  Evers,  and  so  was  nothing  in  law, 
and  yet  would  heighten  the  fury  against  the  duke,  the  king  charged  Dugdale  to  say  nothing 
of  it. 

At  the  same  time  a particular  discovery  was  made  of  Godfrey's  murder.  Prance,  a gold- 
smith, that  wrought  for  the  queen’s  chap<d,  had  gone  from  his  house  for  two  or  three  davs, 
the  week  before  the  murder.  And  one  that  lodged  in  his  house  calling  that  to  mind,  upon 
Bedlow’s  swearing  he  saw  the  body  in  Somerset  House,  fancied  that  this  was  the  time  in 
which  he  was  from  home,  and  that  he  might  bo  concerned  in  that  matter,  though  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  his  absence  was  the  week  before.  He  said  he  went  from  his  own  house,  fearing 
to  be  put  in  prison,  as  many  were,  upon  suspicion,  or  on  the  account  of  his  religion.  Yet 
apon  this  information  he  was  seized  on,  and  carried  to  Westminster.  Bedlow  accidentally 
passed  by,  not  knowing  anything  concerning  him,  and  at  first  sight  he  charged  somebody  to 
seize  on  him  ; for  he  was  one  of  those  whom  he  saw  about  Godfrey’s  body.  Yet  he  denied 
ever3Tthing  for  some  days.  Afterwards  he  confessed  he  was  concerned  in  it,  and  he  gave  this 
account  of  it : Girald  and  Kelly,  two  priests,  engaged  him  and  three  others  into  it,  who 
were  Green,  that  belonged  to  the  queen’s  chapel.  Hill,  that  had  served  Godden,  the  most 
celebrated  writer  among  them,  and  Berry,  the  porter  of  Somerset  House.  He  said  these  all, 
except  Berry,  had  several  meetings,  in  which  the  priests  persuaded  them  it  was  no  sin,  but 
a meritorious  action,  to  despatch  Godfrey,  who  had  been  a busy  man  in  taking  depositions 
against  them,  and  tliat  the  taking  him  off  would  t<rrrify  others.  Prance  named  an  alehouse 
where  they  used  to  meet ; and  the  people  of  that  house  did  confirm  this  of  their  meeting 
there.  After  they  had  resolved  on  it,  tliey  followed  him  for  several  days.  The  morning 
before  they  killed  him.  Hill  went  to  his  house  to  sec  if  he  was  yet  gone  out,  and  spoke  to 
his  maid.  And,  finding  he  was  yet  at  home,  they  stayed  for  his  coming  out.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  maid,  who,  up)on  Hill’s  being  taken,  went  to  Newgate,  and  in  a crowd  of 
prisoners  distinguished  him,  and  said  he  was  the  person  that  asked  for  her  master  the  morn- 
ing before  he  was  lost.  Prance  said  they  dogged  him  into  a place  near  St.  Clement’s 
church,  where  he  was  kept  till  night.  Prance  was  appointed  to  be  at  Somerset  House  at 
night.  And,  as  Godfrey  went  by  the  water-gate,  two  of  them  pretended  to  be  hot  in  a 
quarrel.  And  one  run  out  to  call  a justice  of  peace,  and  so  pressed  Godfrey  to  go  in  and 
part  them.  He  was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  do  it ; yet  he  did  at  last.  Green  then  got 
behind  him,  and  pulled  a cravat  about  his  neck,  and  drew  him  down  to  the  ground  and 
strangled  him.  Upon  that  Girald  would  have  run  him  through  ; but  the  rest  diverted  him 
from  that,  by  representing  the  danger  of  a discovery  by  the  blood  being  seen  there.  Upon 
that  they  Ctarried  his  body  up  to  Godden’s  room,  of  which  Hill  had  the  key,  Godden  being 
then  in  France.  Two  days  after  that  they  removed  it  to  a room  across  the  upper  court, 
which  Prance  could  never  describe  particularly.  And  that  not  being  found  a convenient 
place,  they  carried  it  back  to  Godden’s  lodgings.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  carry  it  out  in  tbe 
night  in  a sedan  to  the  remote  ports  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  to  cast  it  into  some  ditch. 
On  Wednesday  a sedan  was  provided.  And  one  of  the  sentinels  swore  he  saw  a sedan  carried 
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in ; but  none  saw  it  brought  out.  Prance  said  they  carried  him  out,  and  that  Green  had 
provided  a horse,  on  whose  back  he  laid  liim,  when  they  were  got  clear  of  the  town ; and 
then  he  carried  him,  as  he  believed,  to  the  jdace  where  his  body  was  found.  This  was  a 
consistent  story,  which  was  supported  in  some  circumstances  by  collateral  proofs.  He  added 
another  particular,  that  some  days  after  tiic  fact,  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  and 
two  others,  who  were  in  the  secret,  a])pninted  to  meet  at  Bow,  where  they  talked  much  of 
that  matter.  This  was  confirmed  by  a MTvant  of  that  house,  who  w’as  coming  in  and  out 
to  them,  and  heard  them  often  mention  Godfrey's  name.  Upon  which  he  stood  at  the  door 
out  of  curiosity  to  hearken ; but  one  of  them  came  out  and  threatened  him  for  it.  Tlie 
priests  were  not  found,  but  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry,  were  apprehended  upon  it.  Y’et  some 
days  after  this  Prance  desired  to  be  carried  to  the  king,  who  would  not  see  him  but  in 
council ; and  he  denied  all  that  he  had  formerly  sworn,  and  said  it  w'as  all  a fiction.  But 
as  soon  as  he  was  carried  back  to  prison  he  sent  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  the  king  to  tell 
him  that  all  he  had  sworn  was  true,  but  that  the  horror  and  confusion  he  was  in  put  him  on 
denying  it.  Yet  he  went  off  from  this  again,  and  denied  evcrj'thing.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  upon 
this  sent  to  him  to  talk  with  him.  At  first  he  denied  everything  to  him.  But  Dr.  Lloyd 
said  to  me,  that  ho  was  almost  dead  through  the  disorder  of  his  mind  and  with  cold  in  his 
body.  But  after  that  Dr.  Lloyd  had  made  a fire,  and  caused  him  to  l>e  put  in  a bed,  and 
began  to  discourse  the  matter  with  him,  he  returned  to  his  confession  : which  he  did  in  such 
a manner,  that  Lloyd  said  to  me,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  it. 

So,  he  persisting  in  his  first  confession,  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry,  were  brought  to  their  trial. 
Bedlow  and  Prance,  with  all  tlje  circumstances  formerly  mentioned,  were  the  evidence 
against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  brought  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  came  home- in 
a good  hour  on  the  nights,  in  which  the  fact  was  said  to  be  done.  Those  that  lived  in  God> 
den’s  lodgings  deposed,  that  no  dead  body  could  be  brought  thither,  for  they  were  every  day 
in  the  room  that  Prance  had  named.  And  the  sentinels  of  that  night  of  the  carrying  him 
out  said  they  saw  no  sedan  brought  out.  They  w’ere,  upon  a full  hearing,  convicted  and 
condemned.  Green  and  Hill  died,  as  they  had  lived,  papists,  and  with  solemn  protcftationa 
denied  the  whole  thing.  Berry  declared  himself  a protestnnt,  and  that  though  he  had 
changed  his  religion  for  fear  of  losing  his  place,  yet  ho  had  still  coiitinutKl  to  be  one  in  his 
heart.  He  said  he  looked  on  what  had  now  befallen  him  as  a just  judgment  of  God  upon 
him  for  that  dissimulation.  He  denied  the  whole  matter  charged  on  him.  He  seemed  to 
prepare  himself  seriously  for  death,  and  to  the  last  minute  he  affirmed  he  was  altogether 
innocent.  Dr.  Lloyd  attended  on  him,  and  was  much  persuaded  of  his  sincerity.  Prance 
swore  nothing  against  him,  hut  that  he  assisted  in  the  fact,  and  in  carr^nng  about  the  dead 
body.  So  Lloyd  reckoned  that  those  things  being  done  in  the  night.  Prance  might  have 
mistaken  him  for  some  other  person,  who  might  be  like  him,  considering  the  confusion  that 
so  much  guilt  might  have  j)ut  him  in.  He  therefore  believed  Prance  had  sworn  rashly  with 
relation  to  him,  but  truly  as  to  the  main  of  the  fact.  The  papists  took  great  advantage  from 
Berry's  dying  protestant,  and  yet  denying  :jll  that  was  sworn  against  him,  though  he  might 
have  had  his  life  if  he  would  have  confessed  it.  They  said  this  showed  it  was  not  from  the 
doctrine  of  equivucation,  or  from  the  power  of  absolution,  or  any  other  of  their  tenets,  that  so 
many  died  denying  all  that  was  sworn  against  them,  but  from  their  own  conviction.  And 
indeed  this  matter  came  to  be  charged  on  Dr.  Lloyd,  os  if  he  had  been  made  a tool  for  bring- 
ing Berry  to  this  seeming  conversion,  and  that  all  was  done  on  design  to  cover  the  queen. 
But  1 saw  him  then  every  day,  and  was  well  assurt^d  that  he  acted  nothing  in  it  but  what 
became  his  proft‘Ssion  with  all  possible  sincerity.  Prance  Iwgan  after  this  to  enlarge  his 
discoveries.  He  said  he  had  often  heard  tliem  talk  of  killing  the  king,  and  of  setting  on  a 
general  massacre,  after  they  had  raised  an  army.  Dugdale  also  said  he  had  heard  them  dis- 
course of  a massacre.  The  memory  of  the  Irish  massacre  was  yet  so  fresh  as  to  raise  a par* 
ticular  horror  at  the  very  mention  of  this  ; though  where  the  numbers  were  so  great  as  iu 
Ireland,  that  might  have  been  executed,  yet  there  sei'med  to  1h*  no  occasion  to  a]iprehend  the 
like,  where  the  numbers  were  in  so  great  an  inequality  as  they  were  here.  Prance  did  alsc 
swear  that  a servant  of  the  lord  Powis  had  told  liim  that  there  w*as  one  in  their  family  whr 
had  undertaken  to  kill  the  king  : but  that  some  days  after  he  t<ild  him  they  wore  now  gimr 
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off  fr»>in  tliat  design.  It  looked  very  strange,  and  added  no  credit  to  Ids  other  evidence,  that 
tlic  papists  should  be  thus  talking  of  kilting  the  king,  as  if  it  had  been  a common  piece  of 
rows.  But  there  are  seasons  of  believing,  as  well  as  of  tlisbclieving  ; and  believing  was  then 
so  much  in  season,  that  imjirohabilities,  or  inconsistimcics,  were  little  considered.  Nor  was 
it  safe  so  much  aa  to  make  reflections  on  them.  That  was  called  the  blasting  of  the  plot, 
and  disparaging  the  king's  evidence ; though  indeed  Oates  and  Bedlow  did,  by  their 
behaviour,  detract  more  from  their  own  crt*dit  than  all  their  enemies  could  have  done.  The 
former  talked  of  all  persons  with  insufferable  insolence;  and  the  other  was  a scandalous 
libt‘rtinc  in  his  whole  deportment. 

The  lord  chii^f  justice,  at  that  time,  was  sir  William  Scroggs,  a man  more  valued  for  a 
good  readiness  in  speaking  well,  than  cither  for  learning  in  his  profession,  or  for  any  moral 
virtue.  His  life  had  l>een  indeceutly  scandalous,  and  his  fortunes  were  very  bw.  He  was 
raisrtL,  by  the  earl  of  Dauby's  favour,  first  to  be  a judge,  and  then  to  be  the  chief  justice. 
And  it  was  a melancholy  tiling  to  see  so  bad,  so  ignorant,  and  so  poor  a man  raised  up  to 
th.at  great  post.  Yet  he,  now  «»eing  how  the  stream  run,  went  into  it  with  so  much  zeal 
and  heartiness,  th.vt  lie  w;is  become  tin*  favourite  of  the  people.  But,  when  he  saw  the  king 
had  an  ill  <»pinion  of  it,  he  grew  colder  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  He  began  to  neglect  and  check 
the  witn«*ss;'3,  upon  which  they,  who  behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  began  to  rail  at  him.  Yet  in  all  the  trials  he  set  himself,  even  with  indecent 
earn-'stiiess,  to  get  the  prisoners  to  be  always  c.ist*. 

Another  witness  came  in  soon  after  these  tilings,  Jennison,  tlie  younger  brother  of  a Jesuit, 
and  a gentleman  of  family  and  esUte.  He,  observing  that  Ireland  had  defended  himself 
against  Oates  chiefly  by  this,  that  he  was  in  Staffordshire  from  the  lieginning  of  August  till 
the  12th  of  September,  and  that  he  had  died  affirming  that  to  be  true,  seemed  much  8iirpris<-*d 
at  it ; and  upon  that  turned  proU'stant.  For  he  said  he  saw  him  in  London  on  the  llHh  of 
August,  on  wliich  day  he  fixed  upon  this  account,  that  he  saw  liim  the  day  before  he  went 
down  in  tlic  stage-coach  to  York,  which  was  proved  by  the  books  of  that  office  to  be  the 
20th  of  August.  He  said,  he  was  come  to  town  from  Windsor;  and  hearing  that  Ireland 
was  in  town,  lie  went  to  sec  him,  and  found  him  drawing  off  his  boots.  Ireland  asked  him 
newii,  and,  in  particular,  how  the  king  w’as  attended  at  Windsor  ? And  when  he  answeri'd, 
that  he  walkt*d  about  very  carelessly  with  very  few  about  him,  Ireland  seemed  to  wonder 
at  it,  and  said,  it  would  be  easy  then  to  take  him  off.  To  which  Jennison  answered 
quickly,  God  forbid  : but  Ireland  said,  he  did  not  moan  that  it  could  be  lawfully  done.  Jen- 
nison,  in  the  letter  in  which  he  wrote  this  u]>  to  a friend  in  London,  added,  that  ho  remem* 
bered  an  inconsiderable  passage  or  two  more,  and  that  perhaps  Smith  (a  priest  that  had  lived 
with  his  father)  could  help  him  to  one  or  two  mure  circumstances  relating  to  those  matters  : 
but  he  protested,  as  he  di^ired  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  tlie  siilvation  of  liis  soul,  that 
he  knew  no  more ; and  wislied  ho  might  never  sec  tlic  face  of  God,  if  he  knew  any  more. 
This  letter  was  printed  ; and  great  use  was  made  of  it,  t")  show  how  little  regard  was  to  lie 
had  to  those  denials,  with  wliich  so  many  had  ended  their  lives.  But  this  man  in  the  sum- 
mer thereafter  published  a long  narrative  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot.  He  said,  himself  had 
been  invited  to  assist  in  killing  the  king.  He  named  the  four  ruffians  tliat  went  to  Windsor 


• Sir  Willi*in  wat  bom  at  Deddiuglon,  in  Ox- 

fnrSthii«.  dnrini;  the  year  16‘23;  but,  iccoiiiing  to  tir 
WtUuen  Dugdale  and  North,  bis  father  was  sii}i«eqiientiir 
a birteber  near  Smiihiield.  In  1643  he  louk  his  iimsicr  s 
tfeTTK  at  Oxford,  and  would  have  taken  oidrrs,  if  the 
civil  «ar  bad  not  fnisS  rated  his  intention.  Hr  then  de> 
VQ'-cd  himself  to  the  law.  In  166^  he  sraa  made  a ser- 
jeaat  and  knighted,  and  in  sevro  yean  after  he  was  laised 
td  the  bench.  Upon  this  occasion  his  speech  was  ao  ex* 
ctilem  ihat  (he  earl  of  Northampton,  who  heard  it,  told 
tie  king  that  it  contained  twiee  as  much  loyalty  as  all 
ticKrnioDS  he  h->d  directed  lo  he  primed  since  hit  resto- 
ra.’ioti,— {Clarendon  Curretpondencr,  i.  2.'  In  1678  he 
prutnoted  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
apot!  the  rrsigna  ton  of  air  Richard  Rainsford.  In  IG80 
bt  was  impeaclied  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  ibougb 


not  ronvirteil,  was  removed  in  the  following  year  from  the 
bench.  He  dictl  in  1683.  Wood,  who  endeavours  to 
conceal  hii  briitAl  injustice  as  a judge,  can  find  no  cause 
for  praiso  but  his  being  an  eloquent  speaker.  Swift  is  more 
just,  when  )te  alludes  lo  the  story  of  the  coslcm  monan-li, 
who  hud  the  seal  of  justice  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 
judge,  eseeuted  for  his  crimes,  and  adds,  **  I fancy  such  a 
nirnioiial  might  not  have  been  unuseful  (o  a son  of  sir 
William  S^'roggs;  and  that  both  he  and  bis  sutceieors 
would  often  wriggle  in  their  scats,  as  long  as  the  tushion 
lasted.”— < Dnipiei's  Ix'tters,  No.  5;  Wootl’s  Ailienm 
Oxon.)  North  describes  him  as  i great  voluptuary,  and 
cumpnnion  of  the  high  court  mkes.  Hht  dchaucbcHca 
were  egregious  and  his  life  loose,  which  made  lord  chief 
justice  Hale  dettst  him.— North's  Life  of  Lord  Guildfutd, 
U.  123  ; North's  Examen,  568. 
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to  do  it : and  he  thought  to  have  reconciled  this  to  his  letter,  by  pretending  these  were  the 
circumstances  that  he  had  not  mentioned  in  it.  Smith  did  also  cliange  his  religion ; and 
deposed,  that,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  he  w’as  told  in  general  of  the  design  of  killing  the 
king.  He  was  aftenvards  discovered  to  be  a vicious  man  : yet  he  went  no  farther  than  to 
swear,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  design  in  general,  but  not  wnth  the  persons  that 
were  employed  in  it.  By  these  witnesses  the  credit  of  the  plot  was  universally  established. 
Yet,  no  real  proofs  appearing,  besides  Coleman’s  letters  and  Godfrey’s  murder,  the  king,  oy 
a proclamation,  did  offer  both  a pardon  and  200f.  to  any  one  that  would  come  in,  and  make 
further  discoveries.  This  was  thought  too  great  a hire  to  purchase  witnesses.  Money  had 
been  offered  to  those  who  should  bring  in  criminals.  But  it  was  said  to  be  a new  and  inde* 
cent  practice  to  offer  so  much  mouey  to  men,  that  should  merit  it  by  swearing  ; and  it  might 
be  too  great  an  encouragement  to  perjury. 

While  the  witnesses  were  weakening  their  own  credit,  some  practices  were  discovered  that 
did  very  much  support  it.  Reading,  a lawyer  of  some  siibtilty,  hut  of  no  virtue,  was  employed 
by  the  lords  in  the  Tower  to  solicit  their  affairs.  He  insinuated  himself  much  into  Bedlow'i 
conhdence,  and  was  much  in  his  company;  and,  in  the  hearing  of  others,  he  was  always 
pressing  him  to  tell  all  he  knew.  lie  lent  him  money  very  freely,  which  the  other  wanted 
often.  And  he  seemed  at  first  to  design  only  to  find  out  somewhat  that  should  destroy  the 
credit  of  his  testimony.  But  he  ventured  on  other  practices,  and  offered  him  much  money, 
if  he  would  turn  his  evidence  against  the  popish  lords  only  into  a hearsay,  so  that  it  should 
not  come  home  against  them.  Reading  said,  Bedlow  began  the  proposition  to  him,  and 
employed  him  to  see  how  much  money  these  lords  could  give  him,  if  he  should  bring  them  off : 
upon  which,  Reading,  as  he  pretended  afterwards,  s^^ing  that  innocent  blood  was  likely  to  be 
shod,  was  willing,  even  by  indecent  means,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  Yet  he  freed  the 
lords  in  the  Tower.  He  said,  they  would  not  promise  a farthing:  only  the  lord  Stafford 
said,  he  would  give  Reading  tw'o  or  three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  might  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased.  While  Reading  was  dri>ing  the  bargain,  Bedlow  was  too  hard  for  him  at  his  own 
trade  of  craft ; for,  as  he  acquainted  both  prince  Rupert,  and  the  earl  of  Elssex,  with  the 
whole  negotiation,  from  the  first  step  of  it,  so  ho  placed  two  >vitnesse8  secretly  in  bis 
chamber,  when  Reading  w*as  to  come  to  him;  and  drew  him  into  those  discourses, which 
discovered  the  whole  practice  of  that  corruption.  Reading  had  likewriso  drawn  a paper,  by 
which  he  showed  him  with  how  few  and  small  alterations  he  could  soften  his  deposition,  so 
os  net  to  affect  the  lords.  With  these  witnesses,  and  this  paper,  Bedlow  charged  Reading. 
The  whole  matter  was  proved  beyond  contradiction.  And,  as  this  raised  his  credit,  so  it 
laid  a heavy  load  on  the  popish  lords ; though  the  proofs  came  home  only  to  Reading,  and 
be  was  set  in  the  pillory  for  it.  Bedlow  made  a very  ill  use  of  this  discovery*,  which  hap- 
pened in  March,  to  cover  hia  having  sworn  against  Whitebread  and  Fenwick  only  upon 
hearsay  in  December:  for,  being  resolved  to  swear  plain  matter  upon  his  own  knowledge 
against  them,  when  they  should  be  brought  again  on  their  trial,  he  said,  Reading  had  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  be  easy  to  them,  as  he  called  it ; and  that  he  had  said  to  him  that  the  lords 
would  take  the  saving  of  these  Jesuits,  as  an  eam^'St  of  what  he  would  do  fur  themselves ; 
though  it  was  not  very  probable  that  these  lords  would  have  abandoned  Ireland,  when  they 
took  such  care  of  the  other  Jesuits.  The  truth  was,  he  ought  to  have  been  set  aside  from 
being  a witness  any  more,  since  now  by  his  own  confession  he  had  sworn  falsely  in  that  trial : 
he  had  first  sworn,  he  knew  nothing  of  hia  own  knowledge  against  the  two  Jesuits,  and 
afterwards  he  swore  copiously  against  them,  and  upon  his  own  knowledge.  Wyld,  a worthy 
and  ancient  judge,  said  upon  that  to  him,  that  he  was  a perjured  man,  and  ought  to  come 
no  more  into  courts,  but  to  go  home,  and  repent.  Yet  all  this  was  possed  over,  as  if  it  liad 
been  of  no  weight : and  the  judge  was  turned  out  for  hia  plaiu  freedom.  There  was  soon 
after  this  another  practice  discovered  concerning  Oates.  Some  that  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Danhy  conversed  much  with  Oates's  servants.  They  told  them  many  odious  things  that  he 
was  daily  speaking  of  the  king,  which  looked  more  like  one  that  intended  to  ruin  than  to 
save  him.  One  of  these  did  also  affirm,  that  Oates  had  made  an  abominable  attempt  upon  him 
not  fit  to  be  named.  Oates  smelled  this  out,  and  got  his  servants  to  deny  all  that  tliey  liad 
said,  and  to  fasten  it  upon  those  who  had  been  with  them,  as  a practice  of  theirs : and  they 
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were  upon  that  likewise  set  in  the  pillory.  And,  to  put  things  of  a sort  together,  though 
they  happened  not  all  at  once  ; one  Tasborough,  that  belonged  to  the  duke’s  court,  entered 
ii»to  some  correspondence  with  Dugdale,  who  was  courting  a kinswoman  of  hU.  It  was  pro- 
posed, that  Dugdale  should  sign  a paper,  retracting  all  that  ho  had  formerly  sworn,  and 
should  upon  that  go  beyond  sea,  for  wdiicli  he  was  promised,  in  the  dukes  name,  a consider- 
able reward.  He  had  written  the  paper,  as  was  desired  ; but  he  was  too  cunning  for  Tas- 
borough,  and  he  proved  his  practices  upon  him.  He  pretended  he  drew’  the  paper  only  to 
draw  the  other  further  on,  that  lie  might  be  able  to  penetrate  tljc  deeper  into  their  designs. 
Tasborough  was  fine<l,  and  set  in  the  pillory  for  tampering  thus  with  the  king's  evidence. 

Tliis  was  the  tnie  state  of  the  plot,  and  of  the  witnesses  that  proved  it ; which  I have 
opened  as  fully  as  was  possible  for  me : and  I had  particular  occasions  to  l>c  well  instructed 
in  it.  Here  was  matter  enough  to  work  on  the  fears  and  appniiensions  of  the  nation ; so  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  parliaments  were  hot,  and  juries  were  easy  in  this  prosecution. 
The  visible  evidences  that  appeared,  made  all  people  conclude  there  was  great  ^dotting 
among  them.  And  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  bulk  of  what  was  sworn  by  the  wit- 
nesses was  true,  though  they  liad  by  all  appearance  dressed  it  up  with  incredible  circum- 
stances. What  the  men  of  learning  knew  concerning  their  principhi),  both  of  deposing  of 
kings,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  them  when  so  deposed,  made  them  easily  conclude, 
tliat  since  they  saw  the  duke  was  so  entirely  theirs,  and  that  the  king  w*as  so  little  to  be 
depended  on,  they  might  think  the  present  conjuncture  was  not  to  be  lost.  And  since  tho 
duke's  eldest  daughter  was  already  out  of  their  hands,  they  might  make  tho  more  haste  to 
set  the  duke  on  tlic  throne.  Tlie  tempers,  os  well  os  the  morals,  of  the  Jesuits,  mode  it 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  they  were  nut  apt  to  neglect  such  advantages,  nor  to  stick  at  any 
sort  of  falsehood  in  order  to  their  owm  defence.  The  doctrine  of  probability,  besides  many 
other  maxims  that  are  current  among  them,  mode  many  give  little  credit  to  their  witnessis, 
or  to  their  most  solemn  denials,  even  at  their  execution.  Many  things  were  brought  to  show, 
that  by  the  casuistical  divinity  taught  among  them,  and  published  by  them  to  the  world, 
there  was  no  practice  so  bad,  but  that  the  doctrines  of  probability,  and  of  ordering  the  inten- 
tion, might  justify  it.  Yet  many  thought,  that,  what  doctrines  soever  men  might  by  a 
subtiity  of  speculation  bo  carried  into,  the  approaches  of  death,  with  the  seriousness  that 
appeared  in  their  deportment,  must  needs  work  so  much  on  the  probity  and  candour  which 
scorned  rooted  in  human  nature,  that  even  immoral  opinions,  maintained  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, could  not  then  resist  it.  Several  of  our  divines  w*cnt  far  in  this  charge  against  all 
regard  to  their  dying  speeches ; of  which  some  of  our  own  church  complained,  as  inhnman 
and  indecent  *. 


* Afier  reading  Oate»*»  **  True  Narratire*'.— Jenoiaon't 
“ NairaiiTe*’— l*rar»c«’i  **  Narratitre”— Diigdale’a  **  Infor- 
naiiuo**— tli«  niriout  ezaTuinatiooi  aod  apeechea  in  the 
bouae  of  commona,  and  the  evident^  given  at  the  triala  of  the 
aevrra)  prraooa  chaiged  with  being  participatora  in  the  popiah 
plot,  the  editor  ia  perfectl}r  convinced  that  it  never  exiated 
except  in  the  aiinda  of  Oatea,  and  other  equally  infatnoua 
and  perjured  arilneaaes.  That  the  duke  of  York,  Cole* 
man,  the  Roman  Catholic  pem.  and  even  the  qiieeo  of 
Cbariet  the  Second,  may  have  thought,  cunveraed,  and  even 
carreaponded  with  Jeauita  upon  the  aubjcct  of  eaiabliabing 
tbeir  religion  in  thia  country,  may  be  considered  aa  certain ; 
b-ji  (hat  they  all  plotted  together,  rcaolved,  and  even 
aumipted  to  murder  the  king,  for  tho  purpoee  of  attaining 

their  object,  ia  aupported  by  no  evideuce  that  Mill  justify 
even  luaptcion.  The  nitncaaet  that  aaarrt  theac  chargee 
vtre  ludi  aa  would  liave  been  heard  and  then  irotited  in  a 
Dodrmeoim  ot  justice.  They  were  men  convicted  ot  the 
faeJeat  crirnee  and  aine  that  disgrace  our  nature;  their 
erktenee  waa  prvvaricaiing,  coutradictory,  umrnain  in 
datea,  often  manifcally  false,  frequently  refuted, and  always 
prrs  with  a marked  eagemcaa  to  convict.  The  law  ofliccra 
ftv  the  crown  may  be  jtiatly  ezeuaed  for  the  beat  they  dit- 
plated  in  urging  tbc  conviction  of  the  priaonera  ; but  there 
a BO  extenuating  ple«  ‘I**  intemperate  partiianahr  of 


the  judge  who  presided  at  the  triala.  It  was  hfa  duty  to 
temper  the  asperity,  to  diacern  the  defiricncies  of  both 
partica  with  an  unbUaaed  judgment,  and  to  ralm  an<)  direct 
the  miuda  of  the  jury  with  whom  lay  tlie  deetsion  that 
involved  the  life  of  each  priaoiifr;  but  Srrogtr*  deserted 
hia  aacred  duty,  and  vehemently  strove  U.  make  every 
verdict  a vote  of  death.  He  endeavoured  to  ezculpalo 
himself  by  aayiug,  **  it  waa  better  to  be  warm  upon  the 
bench  than  in  Smlthheld  but  the  excuse  amount!  to 
no  more  than  that  he  cared  not  for  the  innocent  aulTeHng 
ao  that  he  hitnaelf  escaped,  or  that  he  thought  certain 
cruelty  aod  injuatice  was  proper,  if  done  to  prevent  an 
uncertain  future  evil.  There  ia  not  room  in  tlie  compau 
of  a note  to  compare  and  examine  the  eonflicting  evidence 
relative  to  this  melancholy  passage  in  our  national  history; 
those  who  wish  for  such  an  c -aoiinaiion  will  find  it  in  Fox'a 
**  James  tbcSecond."  Thia  powerfubminded  man  evidently 
concluded  that  Dryden  waa  right  when  be  wrote 

**  Some  truth  there  waa,  but  dash'd  and  brew'd  with 
lies.” 

Sir  W.  Temple  aaya,  “ I never  saw  greater  dialurbaoee 
in  men’s  minds  than  had  been  raised  ^ the  plot,  and  the 
pursuit  of  it  in  parliament;  it  was  generally  believed  by 
both  houaca, by  city  and  country, by  clergy  and  laity;  jvi 
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In  January  a new  parliament  was  summoned.  The  elections  w'ere  carried  with  great  heat, 
and  went  almost  everywhere  against  the  court.  Lord  Danby  resolved  to  leave  the  treasury 
at  Lady-day  ; and  in  that  time  he  made  great  advantage  by  several  payments  which  he  got 
the  king  to  order,  that  were  due  upon  such  slight  pretences,  that  it  w’as  believed  he  had  a 
large  share  of  them  to  himself : so  that  he  left  the  treasury  quite  empty.  He  persuaded  the 
king  to  send  the  duke  beyond  sea,  that  so  there  might  be  no  colour  for  suspecting  that  the 
counsels  were  influenced  by  him.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  duke,  that  it  w’as  fit  for 
him  to  go  out  of  the  way.  If  the  king  and  the  parliament  came  to  an  agreement,  he  might 
depend  on  the  promise  that  the  king  would  make  him,  of  recalling  him  immediately : and  if 
they  did  not  agree,  no  part  of  the  blame  could  be  cast  on  him  ; which  must  hapjicn  other- 
wise, if  he  stayed  still  at  court.  Yet  no  rhetoric  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  go,  if  the 
king  had  not  told  him  positively,  it  was  for  both  their  8er^'^ce,  and  so  it  must  be  done. 

Before  he  went  away,  the  king  gave  him  all  possible  satisfaction  with  relation  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  become  very  popular,  and  his  creatures  were  giving  it  out,  that 
he  was  the  king’s  lawful  son.  So  the  king  made  a solemn  declaration  in  council,  apd  both 
signed  it,  and  took  his  oath  on  it,  that  he  w’as  never  married  nor  contracted  to  that  duke’s 
mother;  nor  to  any  other  woman,  except  to  his  present  queen.  The  duke  was  sent  away 
upon  very  short  warning,  not  w’ithout  many  tears  shed  by  him  at  parting,  though  the  king 
shed  none.  He  went  first  to  Holland,and  then  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  but  coldly  received*. 

At  the  opening  the  parliament  in  March,  the  parting  wdth  an  only  brother,  to  remove  all 
jealousy,  w’as  magnified  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham’s  eloquence.  Lord 
Danby ’s  friends  were  in  some  hopes,  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  would  make 
matters  brought  against  him  to  be  handled  gently.  But  in  the  management  he  committed 
some  errors,  that  proved  very  unha})j>y  to  him. 

Seymour  and  he  had  fallen  into  some  quarrellings,  both  being  very  proud  and  violent  in 
their  tempers.  Sejunour  had  in  the  last  session  struck  in  with  the  heat  against  popery, 
that  he  was  become  popular  upon  it.  So  he  managed  the  matter  in  this  new  parliament, 
that  though  the  court  named  Meres,  yet  he  was  chosen  speaker.  The  nomination  of  the 
speaker  was  understood  to  come  from  the  king,  though  he  was  not  named  as  recommending 
the  person  : yet  a privy  counsellor  named  one ; and  it  wjis  understood  to  be  done  by  order. 
And  the  person  thus  named  was  put  in  the  chair,  and  was  n xt  day  presented  to  tlie  king, 
who  approved  the  choice.  When  Seymour  was  next  day  presented  as  the  speaker,  the  king 
refused  to  confirm  the  election.  He  said,  he  had  other  occasions  for  him,  which  could  not 


when  T talked  with  *ome  of  mr  frienda  in  private,  who 
ought  best  to  know  tlie  bottom  of  it,  they  only  concluded 
it  WHS  yet  mystcriona ; that  they  could  not  say  the  king 
belicveii  it ; but  that  the  parliament  and  nation  were  so 
gcncmlly  and  strongly  possessed  with  it,  that  it  must  bo 
pursued  as  if  it  were  true,  whether  it  were  so  or  not.” 

• On  the  2Bih  of  Febmary,  1C79,  the  king  directed  to 
the  duke  the  following  letter  : — ” I have  already  given 
you  my  resolve  at  large,  why  I think  it  fit  that  you  should 
absent  yourself  for  some  time  beyond  the  seas : as  I am 
truly  sorry  for  the  occasion,  so  may  you  be  sure  1 shall 
never  desire  it  longer  than  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  your  good,  and  my  service.  In  the  mean  time,  I think 
it  proper  to  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  that  I expect  this 
compliance  from  you,  and  desire  it  may  bo  as  soon  as  con* 
venicntly  you  can.  You  may  easily  believe  with  what 
trouble  I write,  there  being  nothing  1 am  more  sensible  of 
than  the  constant  kindness  yon  have  ever  h.nd  fur  me.  I 
ho|)c  you  me  us  just  to  me,  to  be  assured  that  no  absence, 
nor  any  thing  rise,  can  ever  change  me  from  In-ing  truly 
and  kindly  yours,  C.  U.”  The  duke  s:iiled  on  the  follow- 
ing 3rd  of  March.  The  popish  plot,  the  bribes  receiverl 
from  France,  the  imi>eachnient  of  the  carl  of  Danby,  and 
the  debates  on  the  exclusion  bill,  had  so  agitated  the  peo- 
ple of  all  classes,  that  there  were  some  well.gt'oundcd  fears 
tif  a fresh  civil  war  breaking  out.  It  w-as  to  allay  the 
;M>pulsr  ferment,  for  all  proceedings  in  favour  of  the 


Roman  Catholics  were  attributed  to  the  duke,  that  the 
latter  was  desired  to  retire  into  exile.  To  prevent  this 
necessity,  he  had  been  urged  by  many  of  his  best  friends 
to  leave  the  papal  comnrunion  and  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  but,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  conwd- 
cnliously  ret'ns«'d  ; and  it  was  the  dictate  of  his  beau  and 
mind  when  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde: — “I 
assure  you  I will  never  try  that  way,  though  1 were  sure 
it  would  restore  me  into  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of 
the  nation,  which  1 once  had ; and,  therefore,  I desiie  that 
neither  yon  nor  none  of  my  friends  will  ever  mention  it  to 
me,  or  flatter  themselves  that  I can  ever  be  brought  to  it ; 
what  1 did  was  never  done  hastily,  and  I have  expected 
many  ycais,  and  been  prcparetl  fur  what  has  hapjiened  to 
me,  and  for  the  worst  that  can  yet  befal  me.”— {Clarendoa 
Correspondence,  i.  45.)  The  ron<Iuct  of  the  duke  at  the 
time  of  his  exile  was  in  other  respects  false,  »nd  therefore 
contemptible.  Ho  wished  to  jiass  his  pcri«Ml  of  expatria- 
tion in  France,  but  the  French  king  would  nut  jiermit 
him.  The  duke  ondeavoured  to  soften  him  by  suppli- 
cating his  protection,  hy  meanly  apologizing  for  conduct 
that  seemed  to  be  in  opposition  to  (hut  monarch's  wishes, 
and  hy  falsely  throwing  (lie  blame  upon  his  brother. 
Louis  was  softemd  by  (his  slavish  submission,  paid  him 
much  attention  whilst  he  was  at  llrussols,  and  was  insini- 
nicntal  in  his  reeul  to  England. — Dalnmple’s  Meiuoiis; 
Chandler's  Deliates,  &c. 
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be  tUspcused  with.  Upon  this  great  heats  arose,  with  a long  and  violent  debate.  It  was 
said,  tho  house  had  the  choice  of  their  speaker  in  them,  and  that  their  presenting  the  speaker 
was  only  a solemn  shewing  him  to  the  king,  such  as  was  the  presenting  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  Ix)ndon  in  the  exchequer  ; but  that  the  king  was  hound  to  confinn  their  choice. 
This  debate  held  a week,  and  created  much  anger. 

A temper  was  found  at  last.  Seymour’s  election  was  let  fall ; hut  the  point  was  settled, 
that  the  right  of  electing  was  in  the  house,  and  that  the  confirmation  was  a thing  of  course. 
So  another  was  chosen  speaker  *.  And  the  house  immediately  fell  on  lord  Danhy.  Those 
who  intended  to  serve  him  said,  the  heat  this  dispute  had  raised,  which  was  imputed  wholly 
to  him,  had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  it:  but  he  committed  other  errors.  He  took 
out  a pardon  under  the  great  seal.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  durst  not  venture  to  pass  it ; so 
the  king  ordered  tho  seal  to  be  put  to  the  pardon  in  his  own  presence.  And  thus,  according 
to  lord  Nottingham's  figure,  when  he  was  afterwards  questioned  aliout  it,  it  did  not  pass 
through  the  ordinary  methods  of  production,  but  was  an  immediate  effect  of  his  majesty's 
power  of  creating  t.  He  also  took  out  a warrant  to  be  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  And  the 
king,  in  a speech  to  the  parliament,  said,  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  his  order  ; and  there- 
fore he  had  jiardoned  him  ; and,  if  there  w'as  any  defect  in  his  pardon,  he  would  pass  it  over 
and  over  again,  till  it  should  be  quite  legal. 

Upon  this  a great  debate  was  raised.  Some  questioned  whether  tho  king's  pardon,  espe- 
cially when  passed  in  bar  to  an  impeachment,  was  good  in  law : this  would  encourage  ill 
ministers,  who  would  he  always  sure  of  a pardon,  and  so  would  act  more  boldly,  if  they  saw 
s«»  easy  a way  to  l>e  secured  against  the  danger  of  impeachments:  the  king’s  pardon  did 
indeed  secure  one  against  all  prosecution  at  his  suit : but,  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  an  appeal 
lay,  from  which  the  king’s  pardon  did  not  cover  the  person,  since  the  king  could  no  more 
p.ardon  the  injuries  done  his  people,  than  he  could  forgive  the  debts  that  were  owing  to  them  ; 
so  from  a parity  of  reason  it  wms  inferred,  that  since  the  offences  of  minish^rs  of  state  were 
injuries  done  tlie  public,  the  king’s  pardon  could  not  hinder  a prosecution  in  parliament, 
which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  securities,  and  most  essential  parts  of  our  constitution. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  the  power  of  pardoning  was  a main  article  of  the 
king’s  prerogative ; none  had  ever  yet  been  annulled : the  law  had  made  this  one  of  the 


• Till*  tranvnrtion  i»  told  son)cn'hnt  eonfuNsdly.  The 
due  coiirtc  of  events  appears  to  linvc  lieen  as  follows  : — 
After  the  king  and  the  lord  chanridlnr  (Finch)  had  seve- 
rally adtlress«-d  the  asscmhlcrl  {nrlinnicnt  in  very  concilia- 
tory speeches,  the  coinnions  were  directed  to  return  to 
tbeir  house  and  choose  their  speaker.  C<donci  Biirh  pro- 

poserl  **  the  right  honourable  Kdwaitl  Seymour,  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  eornty  of  Devon,  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
one  of  the  privy  couueil,  and  S]>enkcr  of  the  Inst  parlia- 
ment.’* Mr.  Seymour  »vas  unaniuiously  elected,  and  it 
being  known  to  the  house  that  he  was  to  be  rejceicd,  ho 
was  iiistnictrd  not  to  make  the  usual  application  to  l>c 
exrn«ed,  which  it  was  known  would  lie  .accepted,  but 
aieivly  to  announce  his  unauimnus  rlcrlion,  which  he  did, 
an<]  eoncliidcrl  by  adding,  **  And  now  I am  come  hither 
for  your  majesty’s  approh.ttion  which,  if  your  majesty  will 
please  to  grant,  I shall  do  them  and  you  tlic  best  service 
1 ran.”  This  abrupt  announcement  rendered  useless  tho 
prrp3A-d  sjiecch  of  the  chancellor;  but  after  a slight  pause 
Xml  ronsult'tion,  his  Inixiship  with  a good  deal  of  tact  told 
the  speakei.  (liat  the  king  reserved  liini  for  other  seirircs, 
and  desired  the  coniinons  '*  to  make  another  choice.*' 
Tpnii  their  return  to  tlieir  house,  the  ehatirellnr  of  tho 
exrlidjiKT,  sir  John  Early,  proposeil  sir  Tliom.ns  Meirs,  at 
X prtifirr  person  foi  sjicakcr*  hut  after  a very  warm  debate, 
the  original  choice  svtis  adhered  to,  and  finally  the  pmlia- 
B/erit  nos  prornfiiccl  for  a few  days.  When  it  met  again, 
ibe  commnna  .and  the  king  both  yielded  by  adopting  Mr. 
tnjaint  Grrgorv,  as  speaker  — Gicy’s  Deoates ; Chandler's 
Deiotet;  Feiyuson’s  Growth  of  Popery,  &c.  It  certainly 
Hi  a iDMt  unpropitieus  mode  of  beginning ; what  the  king 


said,  he  wished  to  be  '*  a healing  parliament.”  Such  a 
piece  of  ill  policy  would  be  without  any  .assignable  lenson, 
if  sir  W.  Temple  had  not  recorded  th.at  Seymour’s  rejec- 
tion arose  from  a pique  that  existed  between  him  and  the 
wife  of  tlic  hud  trensnicr! 

+ The  house  of  commons  npi>ointcd  a committee  to 
enquire  into  tho  passing  this  pinion,  and  the  committee 
rc|>oricil  that  the  lord  chani'clior  Siiid,  “ he  neither  advised 
it,  diew  it,  or  altenal  one  wonl  of  it."  As  to  the  manner, 
tils,  the  tiensmer  ( Danhy,  in  whtm"  favour  it  was)  delivered 
it  to  him,  and  askeil  him  “ whether  omnia  el  omiiimofla 
indiclamenta,  ^-c.  impetilus  vel  non  impe/ilm  did 
extend  to  the  mipcaehnient .®  ” The  trensiirvr  further 
desiic'd  “ it  might  pits  with  all  tho  piivacy  in  the  world, 
because  ho  intended  not  to  make  use  of  it,  except  false 
witnesses  should  be  proiluceil  against  him  at  his  tnal.'* 
Thereupon  the  chancellor  wnrto  to  the  tixaisiircr  a letter, 
“ that  it  was  for  the  service  of  the  king  th.it  the  pemloa 
should  be  considered,  and  if  he  would  take  his  advice  lie 
should  let  the  panlon  pass  in  tho  regular  course,  to  prevent 
resuming  the  impeachment  against  him.’’  The  treasurer 
told  him  the  king  was  resolved  to  have  it  done  in  all  pri- 
vacy ; and  the  next  day  the  king  coniniamletl  the  seal  to 
be  brought  to  liim,  when  his  majesty  wrote  his  nun'C  on 
the  top  of  the  pirehnicnt.  and  the  person  who  nsnally 
eairies  the  purse  set  the  seal  to  it.  Tlic  chancellor  eon- 
siilcied  that  he  had  n»t  then  the  ciistoilr  of  the  seal,  and 
lie  (lid  not  make  >my  memorial  of  it  in  liis  ofiiec,  and  that 
it  was  a stamped  pardon  by  creation. — Givy't  Delates, 
vii.  55. 
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trusts  of  the  government,  without  any  limitation  upon  it ; all  arguments  against  it  might  be 
good  reasons  for  the  limiting  it  for  the  future  : but  what  was  already  past  was  good  in  law, 
and  could  not  be  broken  through.  The  temper  proposed  W'as,  that,  upon  lord  Danby’s  going 
out  of  the  way,  an  act  of  banishment  should  pass  .against  him,  like  that  which  had  p.assed 
against  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  Upon  that,  when  the  lords  voted  that  he  should  be  eommitted, 
he  withdrew.  So  a bill  of  banishment  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  sent  down  to 
the  commons.  Winnington  fell  on  it  there  in  a most  furious  manner.  He  said,  it  wsis  an 
aet  to  let  all  ministers  see  what  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  them,  after  they 
had  been  engaged  in  the  blackest  designs,  and  had  got  great  rewards  of  wealth  and  honour : 
all  they  could  suffer  was,  to  be  obliged  to  live  beyond  sea.  This  enflamed  the  house  so,  that 
those  who  intended  to  have  moderated  that  heat,  found  they  could  not  stop  it.  Littleton 
sent  for  me  that  night,  to  try  if  it  w'as  possible  to  mollify  Winnington.  We  laid  before 
him,  that  the  king  seemed  brought  near  a disposition  to  grant  every  thing  that  could  be 
desir(*d  of  him ; and  why  must  an  attainder  be  brought  on,  which  would  create  a breach 
that  could  not  be  healed  ? The  earl  of  Danby  was  resolved  to  l>ear  a banishment ; but  would 
come  in,  rather  than  bo  attainted,  and  plead  his  pardon  : and  then  the  king  was  upon  the 
matter  made  the  party  in  the  prosecution,  which  might  ruin  all : we  knew  how  bad  a minis- 
ter he  had  been,  and  had  felt  the  ill  effects  of  his  power ; but  the  public  was  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other  considerations.  But  Winnington  w’as  then  so  entirely  in  Jfontague’s  man.age- 
ment,  and  was  so  blown  up  with  popularity,  and  so  much  provoked  by  being  turned  out  of 
the  place  of  solicitor-general,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on.  It  was  offered  afterwards 
from  the  court,  as  Littleton  told  me,  both  that  lord  Danby  should  hy  aet  of  parliament  be 
degraded  from  his  j>eerage,  as  well  as  banished ; and  that  an  act  should  pass,  declaring  for 
the  future  no  pardon  should  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  impeachment : but  the  fury  of  the  time 
was  such,  that  all  offers  were  rejected.  And  so  a very  probable  appearance  of  wattling  the 
nation  was  lost : for  the  bill  for  banishing  lord  Danby  was  thrown  out  by  ti»e  commons , and 
instead  of  it  a bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in.  The  treasury  was  put  in  commission.  The 
earl  of  Essex  was  put  at  the  head  of  it ; and  Hyde  and  Godolphin  were  two  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  carl  of  Sunderland  was  brought  over  from  France,  and  made  secretary  of  state  ; 
and  lord  Essex  and  lord  Sunderland  joined  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  press  the  king  to 
change  his  counsels,  and  to  turn  to  another  method  of  government,  and  to  take  the  men  of 
the  greatest  credit  into  his  confidence.  Lord  Essex  was  much  blamed  for  going  in  so  early 
into  the  court,  l)oforc  the  rest  were  brought  in.  He  said  to  me,  he  did  it  in  the  prospect  of 
working  the  change  that  was  afterwards  effected.  Lord  Sunderland  also  told  me,  that  the 
king  was  easy  in  the  bringing  in  lord  Shaftesbury ; for  he  thought  he  was  only  angry  in 
revenge,  because  he  was  not  employed  ; but  that  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  lord  Halifax, 
that  it  W’as  not  easy  to  g('t  over  that.  Tlie  duke  of  Monmouth  told  me,  that  he  had  as  great 
difficulty  in  overcoming  that  as  ever  in  any  thing  that  he  studied  to  bring  the  king  to. 

At  last  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  dismiss  the  whole  council,  which  was  all  made  up  of 
lord  Danby’s  creatures : and  the  chief  men  of  both  houses  w’ere  brought  into  it.  This  was 
carried  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected,  till  the  day  before  it  was 
done  *.  The  king  w’as  weary  of  the  vexation  he  had  Ix-en  long  in,  and  desired  to  be  set  at 
ease.  And  at  that  time  he  would  have  done  any  thing  to  get  an  end  put  t4>  the  plot,  aud  to 
the  fermentatiou  tliat  was  now  over  the  whole  nation : so  that,  if  the  house  of  commons 
would  have  let  the  matter  of  lord  Danb/ s pardon  fall,  and  have  accepted  of  limitations  on 
his  brother,  instead  of  excluding  him,  he  was  ■willing  to  have  yielded  in  every  thing  else. 
He  put  likewise  the  admiralty  and  ordnance  into  commissions ; out  of  all  which  the  duke's 
creatures  were  so  excluded,  that  they  gave  both  him  and  themselves  for  lost.  But  the  hatn’d 
that  Montague  bore  lord  Danby,  and  lord  Shaftesbury’s  hatred  to  the  duke,  spoiled  all  this. 
There  w’ere  also  many  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  finding  themselves  forgotten,  while 
others  were  preferred  to  them,  resolved  to  make  themselves  considerable.  And  they  infused 
into  a great  many  a mistrust  of  all  that  w’as  doing.  It  was  said  the  king  was  still  what  he 
was  before  ; no  change  appeared  in  him  : and  all  this  was  only  an  artifice  to  lay  the  heat  that 

• S«e  Sir  W Temjilc'i  " Mtnioir*"  for  very  full  particular*  of  the»e  change*,  i.  333,  fol. 
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wa^in  tho  nation,  to  gain  eo  many  over  to  him,  and  so  to  draw  money  from  the  coiniiious. 
So  they  reaolved  to  give  no  money  till  all  other  thin^  should  be  first  settled.  No  part  of 
the  change  that  was  then  made  was  more  acceptable  than  that  of  the  judges  : for  lord  I)anby 
bad  brought  in  some  sad  creatures  to  those  important  posts.  And  Jones  had  the  new 
modelling  of  the  bench  ; and  he  put  in  very  worthy  men,  in  the  room  of  those  ignorant 
judges  that  were  now  dismissed. 

The  main  point  in  debate  was,  what  security  the  king  should  offer  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  nation  upon  the  account  of  the  duke’s  succession.  The  carl  of  Shaftesbury  proposed  the 
excluding  him  simply,  and  making  the  succession  to  go  on,  as  if  he  was  dead,  as  the  only 
mean  that  was  easy  and  safe  both  for  the  crown  and  the  pi'oplc : this  w’as  nothing  but  the 
disinheriting  the  next  heir,  which  certainly  the  king  and  parliament  might  do,  as  well  as  any 
private  man  might  disinherit  his  next  heir,  if  be  had  a mind  to  it.  The  king  would  not  con- 
sent to  this.  He  had  fisithfully  promised  the  duke  that  he  never  would  ; and  he  thought,  if 
acts  of  exclusion  were  once  begun,  it  would  nut  be  easy  to  stop  them  ; but  that  upon  any 
disconUmt  at  the  next  heir,  they  would  be  set  on.  Religion  was  now  the  pretence ; but 
other  pretences  would  be  found  out,  when  there  was  need  of  them  : this  iiiaensibly  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  English  monarchy  ; so  that  from  being  hereditary  it  would  become 
elective.  The  lords  of  Essex  and  Hallifax  upon  this  proposed  such  limitations  of  the  duke’s 
authority,  when  the  crown  should  devolve  on  him,  as  would  disable  him  from  doing  any 
harm,  either  in  church  or  state : such  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hand  all  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  the  disposal  of  the  public  money,  with  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  lodging 
these  in  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  that  whatever  parliament  was  in  being,  or  the  last 
that  had  been  in  being  at  the  king's  death,  should  meet,  without  a new  summons,  upon  it, 
and  assume  Die  administration  of  afiairs.  L^^rd  Shaftesbury  argued  against  this  as  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  crown  than  the  exclusion  of  one  heir ; ^r  this  changed  the  whole 
guvemraciit,  and  sot  up  a democracy  instead  of  a monarchy.  Lord  Hallifcix’s  arguing  now 
so  much  against  the  danger  of  turning  the  monarchy  to  be  elective,  was  the  more  extraordi- 
nary in  him,  because  be  had  made  an  hereditary  monarchy  the  subject  of  his  mirtli ; and 
had  often  said,  “ who  takes  a coachman  to  drive  him,  because  his  father  was  a good  coach- 
man ?”  Yet  he  was  now  jealous  of  a small  slip  in  the  succession  : but  at  the  same  time  he 
studied  to  infuse  into  some  a zeal  for  a commonwealth.  And  to  these  he  pretended,  that  he 
preferred  limitations  to  an  exclusion ; because  the  one  kept  up  the  monarchy  still,  only 
paieing  over  one  person ; whereas  the  other  brouglit  us  really  into  a commonwealth,  as  soon 
as  we  had  a popish  king  over  us.  And  it  was  said  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  the  limita- 
tions proposed  were  so  advantageous  to  public  liberty,  that  a man  might  be  tempted  to  wish 
for  a popiah  king,  to  come  at  them  *. 

Upon  this  great  differenco  of  opinion,  a faction  was  quickly  formed  in  the  new  council. 
The  lords  Essex,  Sunderland,  and  Hallifax  declaring  for  limitations,  and  against  the  exclusion ; 
while  lord  Shaftesbury,  now  made  president  of  the  council,  declared  highly  fur  it.  They 
took  mnch  pains  on  him  to  moderate  his  heat ; but  he  was  become  so  intolerably  vain,  that 
he  would  not  mix  with  them,  unless  he  might  govern.  So  they  broke  with  him  ; ^d  the 
other  three  were  called  tAe  triumviral^.  I»rd  Essex  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  tho 
treasury,  to  the  reg\ilating  the  king  s expense,  and  the  improvement  of  the  revenue.  His 
clear,  though  slow,  sense  made  him  very  acceptable  to  the  king.  Lord  Hallifax  studied  to 
manage  the  king's  spirit,  and  to  gain  an  ascendant  there  by  a lively  and  libertine  conversa- 
tion. Lord  Sunderland  managed  foreign  affairs,  and  had  the  greatest  credit  with  the  duJiesa 
of  Portsmouth.  After  it  was  agreed  on  to  offer  the  limitations,  the  lord  chancellor  by  order 
^lom  the  king  made  the  proposition  to  both  houses.  The  duke  was  struck  with  the  news  of 
this,  when  it  came  to  him  to  Brussels.  I saw  a letter  written  by  his  duchess  the  next  post ; 
ia  which  she  wrote,  that  as  for  all  the  high  things  that  were  said  by  their  enemies,  they  looked 
for  them ; but  that  speech  of  the  lord  chancellor's  was  a surprise,  and  a great  mortification  to 
tAea.  Tlieir  apprehensions  of  that  did  nut  hang  long  upon  them.  Tho  exclusion  was 

* .Sir  ./ofcn  Reresb/ MVS,  thiUhe  lord  tremturer,  Danbf,  noili  of  a popith  •ucceuor,"  but  that  lie  would  oewer 
WJ  him  oiliera  of  the  honi«  of  coitimotii,  Umt  iho  mffer  the  rigUt  Hoe  of  tucveition  to  the  crown  to  be  Uiioe* 
^ w^’irnliog  #oi»otbilJg  ihottld  U done  •*  To  par*  the  ropted. — Reretbjr’*  Memoin,  76. 
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Wcomo  the  popular  expedient.  So  after  much  debating,  a bill  was  ordered  for  excluding.tbe 
duke  of  Y^ork.  I will  give  you  here'a  short  abstract  of  all  that  was  said,  both  within  and 
without  doors,  for  and  against  the  exclusion. 

Tliose  who  argued  for  it  laid  it  down  for  a foundation,  that  every  person,  who  had  the 
whole  right  of  any  thing  in  him,  had  likewMsc  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  whom  he  pleased ; 
so  the  king  and  parliament,  being  entirely  possessed  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  nation, 
had  a power  to  limit  the  succession,  and  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  nation,  as  they 
pleased  : and  by  consequence  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a fundamental  law,  by  which  the 
power  of  parliament  was  bound  up ; fur  no  king  and  parliament  in  any  former  age  had  a 
power  over  the  present  king  and  parliament ; otherwise  the  goveminent  was  not  entire,  nor 
absolute.  A father,  bow  much  soever  determined  by  nature  to  provide  for  his  children,  yet 
bad  certainly  a power  of  disinheriting  them,  witlmut  which,  in  some  cases,  the  respect  due 
ko  him  could  not  he  j>r^'8crvcd.  The  life  of  the  king  on  the  throne  was  not  secure,  unless 
this  was  acknowlo<lged  : for  if  the  next  heir  was  a traitor,  and  could  not  be  seizc'd  on,  the 
king  would  be  ill  sc'rved  in  opposition  to  him,  if  he  could  not  bar  his  succession  bv  an 
exclusion.  Government  was  apptunted  for  those  that  were  to  be  governed,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  governors  themselves:  therefore  all  things  relating  to  it  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
public  interest,  and  the  safety  of  the  people.  In  none  of  God’s  appointments  in  the  Old 
Totament  regard  was  had  to  the  eldt'st.  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  more  parti- 
cularly Solomon,  were  preferred  without  any  regard  to  the  next  in  line.  In  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Europe  the  succession  went  according  to  particular  laws,  and  not  by  any  evneral 
law.  In  England,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  the  heir  general  did  succeed  : whereas  it  was  only  tlie 
heir  male  in  France  and  Germany.  And  whereas  the  oath  of  allegiance  tied  us  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs ; the  word  heir  was  a term  that  imported  that  person  who  by  law*  ought  to 
succeed : and  so  it  fell  by  law  to  any  person  who  was  declared  next  in  the  succj^ssion.  In 
England  the  heir  of  the  king  that  reigned  had  been  sometimes  sc't  aside,  and  the  riglit  of  suc- 
ccsijion  transferred  to  another  person.  Henry  VII.  set  up  his  title  on  his  possi^ssing  the 
crown.  Henry  VIII.  got  his  two  daughters,  wliilc  they  were  by  acts  of  parliament  ille- 
gitimated, put  in  the  succession  : and  he  had  a power  given  him  to  devise  it  after  them,  and 
their  issue,  at  his  pleasure.  Queen  EllzalM*th,  when  slu;  was  in  danger  from  the  practices  of 
the  queen  of  Scota,  got  an  act  to  pass  asso  rting  the  power  of  the  parlinnu  iit  to  limit  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown.  It  was  high  treason  to  deny  this  during  her  life,  and  wa«  still  highly 
penal  to  tliis  day.  All  this  was  laid  dovsTi  in  general,  to  assert  a power  in  tlie  parliament 
to  exclude  the  next  heir,  if  there  was  a just  cause  for  it.  Now,  as  to  the  present  case,  the 
popish  religion  was  so  contrary  to  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  our  government,  ns 
well  as  to  that  diL'nity  inherent  in  the  crown,  of  lx*ing  the  head  of  the  church,  that  a papist 
seemed  to  l>e  brought  under  a disability  to  liold  the  crown.  A great  part  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  the  Alibey  lauds,  was  slmkcn  by  tbc  prospect  of  such  a succession.  'Ehe  perfidy 
and  the  cruelty  of  that  religion  made  the  danger  more  sensible.  Fin*s,  and  courts  of  inqui- 
sition, were  that  wliich  all  must  reckon  for,  who  would  not  redeem  themselves  by  an  early 
and  zealous  conversion.  The  duke's  own  temper  was  much  insisted  on.  It  appeared  by  all 
their  letters,  liow  much  the  papists  dejumded  cm  him  ; and  Ins  own  deportment  shewtKl,  there 
was  good  reason  for  it.  lie  would  break  through  all  limitations,  and  call  in  a fondgn  power, 
rather  than  submit  to  them.  Sfime  mercenary  lawyers  would  give  it  for  law,  that  the  pre- 
rogative eould  not  be  limited,  and  that  a law  limiting  it  was  void  of  itself.  Revenges  for 
past  injuries,  when  joined  to  a bigotry  in  religion,  would  be  probably  very  violent. 

On  the  other  liand,  some  argned  against  the  exclusion,  that  it  was  unlawful  in  itself, 
and  against  the  unalterable  law  of  succession  ; (which  came  to  be  the  common  plirase). 
Monarchy  was  said  to  be  by  divine  riglit ; so  the  law  could  not  alter  what  Go<i  hail  settled ; 
yet  few  went  at  first  so  high.  Much  weight  was  laid  on  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that  tied  os 
to  the  king's  heirs ; and  whoso  was  the  heir  when  any  man  took  that  oath,  was  still  the 
heir  to  him.  All  lawyers  had  great  regard  to  fundamental  laws.  And  it  was  a maxim 
among  our  lawyers,  that  even  an  act  of  parliament  against  Magna  Cliarta  was  null  of  itself. 
There  was  no  arguing  from  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  succession.  These  had  been  the 
effects  of  prosperous  rebellions:  nor  from  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reigning  in  the  r'ght  of  his 
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queen,  ano  yet  not  owniug  it  to  be  so.  Nor  was  it  strange,  if  in  so  violent  a reign  os  Henry 
the  Eighth'‘s  acts  were  made  in  prejudice  of  the  right  of  blood.  But  though  his  daugliters 
were  made  bastards  by  two  several  acts,  yet  it  was  notorious  they  were  both  bom  in  a state 
of  marriage.  And  wlun  unlawful  marriages  were  annulled,  yet  such  issue  as  descended  from 
them  htma  Jide^  used  not  to  bo  illegitimated.  But,  though  that  king  made  a will  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  parlianunt,  excluding  the  Scottish  line,  yet  such  regard  the  nation  had  to  the 
next  in  hloo^  that,  without  examining  the  will,  the  Scottish  line  was  received,  it  is  tme, 
queen  Elizabeth,  out  of  her  hatred  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  got  the  fumed  act  to  pass,  that 
declares  the  parliament’s  power  of  limiting  the  succession  : but  since  that  whole  matter  endid 
so  fatally,  and  was  the  great  blemish  of  her  reign,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  build  much  on  it. 
These  were  the  arguments  of  those,  who  thought  the  parliament  had  not  the  power  to  enact 
an  exclusion  of  the  next  heir;  of  w’hicli  opinion  the  earl  of  Ess^‘x  was  at  this  time.  Others 
did  not  go  on  these  grounds ; but  they  said,  that  though  a father  has  indeed  a power  of  dis- 
inheriting his  son,  yet  he  ought  never  to  exert  it  but  upon  a just  and  necessary  occasion.  It 
was  not  yet  legally  certain,  that  the  duke  was  a papist.  This  was  condemning  him  unheanl. 
A man’s  conscience  was  not  even  in  his  own  power.  It  si'omed  thenrfore  to  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable severity,  to  cut  off  so  great  a right  only  for  a point  of  opinion.  It  is  true,  it  might  Ih3 
reasonable  to  secure  the  nation  from  the  ill  effects  that  opinion  might  have  upon  them,  which 
was  fully  done  by  the  limitations;  but  it  was  unjust  to  carry  it  further.  The  prot<‘stants 
had  charged  the  church  of  Rome  heavily  for  the  league  of  France,  in  order  to  the  excluding 
tile  house  of  Bourbon  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  because  of  heresy : and 
this  would  make  the  charge  return  back  upon  ua,  to  our  sliame.  In  tlie  case  of  infancy,  or 
lunacy,  guardians  were  assigned;  but  the  right  was  still  in  the  true  heir.  A popish  prince 
was  considered  as  in  that  state  ; and  these  limitations  were  like  the  a&signing  him  guardians. 
The  crown  had  been  for  several  ages  limited  in  the  power  of  raising  money  : to  which  it  inav  lie 
supposed  a high-spirited  king  did  nut  easily  submit,  and  yet  w*e  had  long  maintained  this  : and 
might  it  not  be  hoped,  the  limitations  proposed  might  be  maintaiiietl  in  one  reign,  chiefly  con- 
sidering the  zeal  and  the  numb<?r  of  those  who  were  concertuKl  to  support  them  ? Other  princes 
migiit  think  themselves  obliged  in  honour  and  religion  to  assist  him,  if  he  was  quite  excluded  : 
and  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  a new-  popish  league,  that  might  be  fatal  to  tlic  whole  pro- 
tc'stant  interest : whereas,  if  the  limitations  passe'd,  other  princes  would  not  so  probably  enter 
into  the  laws  and  establishment  sc'ttled  among  us.  It  was  said,  many  in  the  nation  thought 
the  exclusion  unlawful ; but  all  would  jointly  concur  in  the  limit:ition8 : so  this  was  the 
8ecun*st  way,  that  comj)rehcndcd  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation ; and  probably  Scotland 
would  not  go  into  the  exclusion,  but  merit  at  the  duke’s  hands  by  ass^Tting  his  title.  So 
here  was  a foundation  of  war  round  about  us,  as  w’ell  as  of  great  distractions  among  our- 
selves : some  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  king’s  honour,  who  had  so  often  declared,  he  would 
not  consent  to  an  exclusion ; but  would  to  any  limitations,  how  hard  soever. 

These  were  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  this  debate  w’us  managed.  For  my  own  part, 

I did  alw'ays  look  on  it  as  a wild  and  extravagant  conceit,  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  an  exclu- 
sion in  any  case  whatsoever.  But  for  a great  while  I thought  the  accepting  the  limitations 
was  the  wisest  and  best  method.  I saw  tlic  driving  on  the  exclusion  would  probably  throw 
os  intogn'at  <x>nfuHitm.*i ; and  therefore  I made  us<*  of  all  the  credit  I had  with  many  in  both 
Ikiusts,  to  divert  tliem  from  pursuing  it,  os  they  did,  with  such  eagerness,  that  they  would 
hearken  to  nothing  else.  Yet,  when  I saw  the  party  so  deeply  engaged,  and  so  violently 
set  upon  it,  both  Tillotson  and  I,  who  thought  we  had  some  interest  in  lord  Halifax,  took 
grrat  pains  on  him,  to  divert  him  from  opposing  it  so  furiously  as  he  did : for  he  became 
ia  it  were  the  champion  against  the  exclusion.  I fort*saw  a great  breach  was  like  to  follow ; 
and  that  was  plainly  the  game  of  popery,  to  keep  us  in  such  an  unsettled  state.  This  was 
hke  either  to  end  in  a rebellion,  or  in  an  abji>ct  submission  of  the  nation  to  the  humours  of 
the  court.  I confess,  that  which  I apprehended  most  was  rebellion,  though  it  turned  after- 
wards quite  the  other  way.  But  men  of  more  experience,  and  who  had  better  advantages  to 
make  a true  judgment  of  the  temper  of  the  nation,  were  mistaken  as  well  os  myself.  All 
tlie  progress  that  was  made  in  this  matter  in  the  present  parliament  was,  that  the  bill  of 
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exclusion  was  read  twice  in  the  house  of  commons ; but  the  parliament  was  dissolved  before 
it  came  to  a third  reading  *. 

The  earl  of  Danby's  prosecution  was  the  point  on  which  the  parliament  was  broken.  Tlie 
bill  of  attainder  for  his  wilful  absence  was  pa.ssed  by  the  commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords. 
But,  when  it  was  brought  to  tlie  third  reading,  he  delivered  himself,  and  was  upon  that  sent 
to  the  Tower : uj)on  wliich  he  moved  for  his  trial.  The  man  of  the  law  he  depended  most 
upon  was  Pollexfen,  an  honest,  and  learned,  but  perplexed  lawyer  f . He  advised  him  ]K)8i- 
tively  to  stand  upon  hi.s  pardon.  It  was  a point  of  prerogative  never  yet  judged  against 
the  crown  ; so  he  might  in  that  case  depend  upon  the  house  of  lords,  and  on  the  king’s  inte- 
rest there.  It  might  perhaps  produce  some  act  against  all  pardons  for  the  future : but  he 
thought  ho  was  secure  in  his  pardon.  It  was  both  wiser,  and  more  honourable,  for  the  king, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  to  stand  on  this,  than  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  the  letters,  which 
would  occasion  many  indecent  reflections  on  both.  So  he  settled  on  this,  and  pleaded 
his  pardon  at  the  lords’  bar : to  which  the  commons  put  in  a reply,  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  pardon,  on  the  grounds  fonnerly  mentioned.  And  they  demanded  a trial  and 
judgment. 

Uj)on  this  a famous  debate  arose  concerning  the  bishops'  right  of  voting  in  any  part  of  a 
trial  for  treason.  It  was  said,  that,  though  the  bishops  did  not  vote  in  the  final  judgment, 
yet  they  had  a right  to  vote  in  all  preliminaries.  Now  the  allowing,  or  not  allowing  the 
pardon  to  be  good,  was  but  a preliminary ; and  yet  the  whole  matter  was  concluded  by  it. 
The  lords  Nottingham  and  Rolwrts  argued  for  the  bishops  voting ; but  the  lords  Essex, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Hollis  were  against  it.  Many  books  were  written  on  both  sides,  of  which 
an  account  shall  be  given  afterwards.  But  upon  this  debate  it  was  carried  by  the  majority, 
that  the  bishops  had  a right  to  vote.  Upon  which  the  commons  said,’ they  would  not  pro- 
ceed, unless  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  withdraw  during  the  whole  trial.  And  upon  that 
breach  between  the  two  houses  the  parliament  was  prorogued  ; and  soon  after  it  was  dis- 
solved. And  the  blame  of  this  was  cast  chiefly  on  the  bishops.  The  truth  was,  they  desired 
to  have  withdrawn,  but  the  king  would  not  suffer  it.  Ho  was  so  set  on  maintaining  the 
pardon,  that  he  would  not  venture  such  a point  on  the  votes  of  the  temporal  lords.  And  he 
told  the  bishops  they  must  stick  to  him,  and  to  his  prerogative,  as  they  would  expect  that  he 
should  stick  to  them,  if  they  came  to  be  pushed  at.  By  this  means  they  were  exposed  to 
the  popular  fury. 

Hot  pt'ople  began  every  where  to  censure  them,  ns  a set  of  men  that  for  their  own  ends, 
and  for  every  punctilio  that  they  pretended  to,  would  expose  the  nation  and  the  protestant 
religion  to  ruin.  And  in  revenge  for  this  many  began  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  non- 
conformists : and  upon  this  the  non-conformists  behaved  themselves  very  indecently.  For, 


• The  ihikc  of  York  wriously  apprehended  the  posaing 
of  till*  bill.  Writing  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  »uid, 
*'  the  bill  for  depriving  me  of  the  tueceMion  has  bad  one 
p'ading,  and  utis  to  be  read  again  on  Monday  lost ; so  that 
except  hit  majesty  begins  to  behave  himself  as  a king 
ought  to  do.  not  only  I,  bnt  himself  and  our  whole  family, 
are  gone.”— (Clarendon  Corrcsiionilcncc.  i.  44.)  The  ex. 
clusiuti  bill  consistctl  otily  of  Rvo  chinscs,  but  they  were 
very  severe  : the  fiist  rcndcrctl  him  inc.apubic  of  inheriting 
the  crown ; the  second  gave  the  sovereignty  to  the  next 
in  succession,  at  if  the  duke  was  dead;  the  third  made  it 
high  treason  in  him  to  attempt  any  acts  of  sovereignty ; 
tlie  fonrili  made  it  treason  to  endeavour  to  make  him  king; 
and  the  fifth  made  it  a similar  offenee  for  him  to  letiirn 
into  Great  Britain.  Fortniiate  w-ns  it  f»r  England  that 
tho  bill  did  not  p:iss,  fur  it  tvas  iiivolvini  in  almost  insur- 
nioiintalilc  diniculiies.  Ufam  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  in  168.5.  the  nowii  would  have  descended  upon 
the  dukes  eldest  daugliter,  the  prinref«  of  Orange;  but 
ilicn.  when  the  duke  had  a son,  which  he  luid  three  years 
subsequently,  the  crown  must  have  reverted  to  this  son. 
If  the  house  of  Orange  gave  up  the  throne  without  a civil 


stniggle,  yet  the  act  did  not  provide  that  the  son  should 
not  be  a Roman  Catholic.  Happy  then  was  it  for  this 
country,  that  neither  the  exclusion  or  limitation  was 
enacted  ; for  tlic  apparent  evil  of  James  the  Second  becom- 
ing king,  gave  occasion  to  the  real  good  of  calling  in  and 
securing  more  effectually  a protestant  suci-evsion. 

■f  Henrj'  Pollexfen  was  descended  from  a good  Devon- 
shire family,  setiltHi  at  Kitley  near  Ply mptou  ; but  of  his 
e.irly  ycaia  we  know  nothing.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  his  practice  was  very  great.  He  was  emploted  in 
all  the  groat  causes  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  wliilst 
a harrisier.  He  was  counsel  for  the  corporation  uf  Ixtn- 
don  in  defence  of  their  charter;  and  for  the  seven  hishupa. 
In  1688,  he  was  a representative  of  Exeter,  in  parlmmcnt. 
In  1689,  after  the  revolution,  he  was  promoted  to  be  attor- 
ney-gencral,  and  afterwards  was  knigliled,  and  made  chief 
justice  of  the  common  picas.  He  dictl  in  1692  — Biidg. 
man’s  Ixpil  Bibliography  ; Noble  s C'ontin.  of  Oraingvr. 
Roger  North  styles  him  “ the  veriest  butcher  of  a judge." 
Judges  in  those  days  seemed  to  think  it  their  duty  to  be 
harsh. 
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though  many  of  tlic  more  moderate  of  the  clergy  were  trying  if  an  advantage  might 
taken  from  the  ill  state  we  were  in  to  heal  those  breaches  that  were  among  us,  they  on  their 
part  fell  very  severely  upon  the  body  of  the  clergy.  The  act  that  restrained  tlie  press  was 
to  last  only  to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  parliament  that  should  meet  afWr  that 
was  dissolved.  So  now,  upon  the  end  of  the  session,  the  act  not  being  revived,  the  press 
was  open ; and  it  became  very  licentious,  both  against  the  court  and  the  clergy.  And  in 
this  the  noii'Cunfonnists  had  so  great  a hand,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy,  apprehending  that 
a rebellion,  and  with  it  the  pulling  the  church  to  pieces  was  designed,  set  themselves  on  the 
other  hand  to  write  against  the  late  times,  and  to  draw  a parallel  betwc>en  the  pri'Si'nt  times 
and  them  ; which  was  not  decently  enough  managed  by  those  who  undertook  the  argument^ 
and  who  were  l>elieved  to  be  set  on,  and  paid  by  the  court  for  it.  The  chief  manager  of  all 
those  angry  writings  was  one  sir  Roger  L’Kstrange,  a man  who  had  lived  in  all  the  late 
times,  and  was  furnished  with  many  passages,  and  an  unexhausted  copiousness  in  writing ; 
so  that  for  four  years  he  published  three  or  four  sheets  a week  under  the  title  of  the  Ohserva- 
tor,  all  tending  to  defamu  the  contrary  party,  and  to  make  tlic  clergy  apprehend  that  their 
ruin  was  designed.  Tliis  had  all  the  success  he  could  have  wished,  as  it  drew  considerable 
sums  that  were  raised  to  acknowledge  the  service  he  did  *.  Upon  this  the  greaU'r  part  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  already  much  prejudiced  against  that  party,  being  now  both  sharpened 
and  furnished  by  tliesc  papers,  delivered  themselves  up  to  much  heat  and  indiscretion,  which 
was  vcnUtl  both  in  their  pulpits  and  common  conversation,  and  most  particularly  at  tlie  elec* 
tioas  of  (parliament  men : and  this  drew  much  hatred  and  censure  upon  them.  They  seemed 
DOW'  to  lay  down  all  fears  and  apprehensions  of  popery  ; and  nothing  was  so  common  in  their 
mouths  as  the  year  forty-one,  in  w'hich  the  late  wars  began,  and  which  seemed  now  to  be 
near  the  being  acted  over  again.  Both  city  and  country  w’crc  full  of  many  indecencies  that 
broke  out  on  this  eccasion.  But,  as  there  were  too  many  of  the  clergy  whom  the  heat  of 
their  tempers,  and  the  hope  of  preferment  drove  to  such  extravagancies,  so  there  were  still 
many  worthy  and  eminent  men  among  them,  whose  lives  and  labours  did  in  a grcsit  measure 
rescue  the  church  from  thoeo  reproaches  that  the  follies  of  others  drew  upon  it.  Such  were, 
besddes  those  whom  I have  often  named,  Tennison,  Sharp,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Fowler,  Scot, 
Caiamy,  Claget,  Cudworth,  two  Mores,  Williams,  and  many  others,  whom  though  I knew 
not  so  particularly  as  to  give  all  their  characters,  yet  they  deserved  a higli  one;  and  were 
in*leo<l  an  honour,  both  to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

I return  from  this  digression  to  give  an  account  of  the  arguments  by  which  that  debate 
concerning  tlic  bishops  voting  in  preliminaries  was  maintained.  It  was  said,  the  bishops 
were  one  of  three  estates  of  which  the  parliament  was  composed,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  have  a share  in  all  parliamentary  matters  ; that  os  tlie  temporal  lords  transmitted 
their  honours  and  fees  to  their  heirs,  so  the  bishops  did  transmit  theirs  to  their  successors  : 
and  they  sat  fn  parliament,  both  as  they  were  the  jirclates  of  the  church  and  barons  of  tho 
rt'olm  : but  in  the  time  of  popery,  when  they  had  a mind  to  withdraw  tliemselves  w'holly 
from  the  king's  courts,  and  resolved  to  fonn  thetnsoivt's  into  a state  apart,  upon  this  atU'mpt 
of  theirs,  our  kings  would  not  dis|>ea8e  w'ith  their  attendance  ; and  then  several  regulations 
were  made,  chiefly  the  famed  ones  at  Clarendon ; not  so  much  intended  as  restraints  on  them 
in  the  use  of  tluHr  rights  as  they  were  barons,  as  obligations  on  them  to  perform  all  but 
those  that  in  compliance  with  their  desires  were  then  exec]>ted : the  clergy,  w*ho  had  a mind 
to  be  excused  from  all  parliamentary  attendance,  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  in  judgments 
of  life  and  death,  as  unbecoming  their  profession  and  contrary  to  their  canons.  Princes  were 
tlie  more  inclinable  to  this,  because  bisliops  might  be  more  apt  to  lean  to  tho  merciful  side : 


* Tbii  chief  of  the  hireling  wrileni  of  the  period  wu 
tW  too  of  fir  Hiifrnnd  L’Exnn^,  euihor  ef  ^ A Hiftory 
«f  Ckulee  the  Firet.’*  &c.  He  wa«  born  ia  16IU. 
Jmaiaf  the  ro«ali»t«  during  the  citil  comniotioDf,  he 
r*cr«pcd  hangiog  m a spy  by  the  parlioaient.  At 
Libe  mu>r»don  he  w-a»  n»ailc  Ikrntcr  of  llte  prru,  and 
lih  offire  tibtil  llie  rcvolialon.  lu  tt>63  he  eeta. 
Wified  a newspaper,  eniiiJet’  *•  The  Public  InlcUigeoccr,- 
bat  liu  t*af  gisea  up  when  the  •*  London  Gnxette  ” wiu 
in  JC65.  Hi.  "■  Ob.tr.  Jtor"  WJ.  iupprcMcJ 


in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  becauee  it  did  not  twiie- 
errvedlr  support  that  king'*  mca»utrf.  Rcfidet  political 
works  he  wu  ilin  author  of  a great  many  trantlationa. 
lie  died  in  i"04.  He  hes  been  charged  with  corrupting 
our  language,  by  excluding  rowela  and  other  Uuera,  and 
introdvii'iiig  pert,  atfceteil  phnisea.  The  edltora»n  bardl/ 
think  ihia  aceuaation  valid,  fur  he  never  could  have  becA 
taken  aa  a model  by  any  one.~— Ring,  lirit.  *,  Grainger’i 
Biog.  IlUt. 
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and  tlic  judj'ments  of  parliament  in  that  time  were  commonly  in  favour  <>f  thr  crown  a;^ain«t 
the  barons  : so  the  bishops  had  leave  given  them  to  withdraw  from  these ; but  tliey  had  a 
right  to  name  a proxy  for  the  clerg}',  or  to  protest  for  saving  their  rights  in  all  otlier  points 
as  peers ; so  that  this  was  rather  a concession  in  their  favour  than  a restraint  imposed  on 
them  ; and  they  did  it  on  design  to  get  out  of  these  courts  as  much  as  they  could.  At  the 
liefomiation  all  such  practices  as  were  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative  were  condemned; 
so  it  was  said«  that  the  king  having  a right  by  his  prerogative  to  demand  justice  in  parli.v 
ment  against  such  as  he  should  accuse  there,  none  of  the  peers  could  be  excused  from  that  by 
any  of  the  constitutions  made  in  the  time  of  popery,  which  were  all  condemned  at  the  Refor- 
mation : the  protestation  they  made  in  their  asking  leave  to  withdraw  shewed  it  was  a volun- 
tar}'  act  of  theirs,  and  not  imposed  on  them  by  the  law  of  parliament : the  words  of  the 
article  of  Clarendon  seemed  to  import,  that  they  might  sit  during  the  trial,  till  it  came  to  the 
final  judgment  and  sentence  of  life  or  limb ; and  by  consequence  that  they  might  vote  in  tlie 
prcHminarics. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued,  that  bishops  could  not  judge  the  temporal  lords  as  their  peers; 
for  if  they  (the  bishops)  were  to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  they  were  to  be  judged  only  by  a jury  of 
commoners ; and  since  their  honour  was  not  hereditary,  they  could  not  be  the  peers  of  those 
whose  blood  was  dignified : and  therefore,  though  they  were  a part  of  that  house  with  rela- 
tion to  the  legislature  and  judicature,  yet  the  difference  between  a personal  and  hereditary 
pc^emgc  made  that  they  could  not  be  the  judges  of  the  temporal  lords,  as  not  being  to  be  tried 
by  them  : the  custom  of  parliament  was  the  law  of  parliament ; and  since  they  had  never 
judged  in  these  cases,  they  could  not  pretend  to  it ; their  protestation  was  only  in  bar  to  the 
lords  doing  any  thing  b^dcs  the  trial  during  the  rime  that  they  were  withdrawn.  The 
wmds  of  the  article  of  Clarendon  must  relate  to  the  whole  trial  as  one  complicated  thing, 
though  it  might  run  out  into  many  branches : and  since  the  final  sentence  did  often  tnm 
upon  the  preliminaries,  the  voting  in  these  was  upon  the  matter  the  voting  in  the  final  sen- 
tence : whatever  might  be  the  first  inducements  to  frame  those  articles  of  the  clerg}',  which 
at  this  distance  must  be  dark  and  uncertain,  yet  the  law’s  and  practice  pursuant  to  them  were 
still  in  force  : by  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  provided,  that,  till  a new  body  of  canon 
law’  should  be  formed,  that  which  was  then  received  should  be  still  in  force,  unless  it  was 
contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative  or  the  law  of  the  land : and  it  was  a remote  and  forced 
inference  to  pretend  that  the  prerogative  w’as  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Tluis  the  point  was  argued  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  gave  upon  this  occasion  a great 
proof  of  his  being  able  to  make  himself  the  master  of  any  argument  which  he  undertook  ; 
for  after  the  lawyers  and  others  conversant  in  parliament  records,  in  particular  the  lord  Hollis, 
who  undertook  the  argument  w'ith  great  vehemence,  had  written  many  books  about  it,  be 
published  a treatise  that  discovered  more  skill  and  exactness  in  judging  those  matters  than 
all  that  had  gone  before  him.  And  indeed  he  put  on  end  to  the  controversy  in  the  opinion 
of  all  impartial  men.  He  proved  the  right  that  the  bishops  had  to  vote  in  those  prelimina- 
ries, beyond  contradiction  in  my  opinion,  both  from  our  records,  and  from  our  constitution ; 
but  now  in  the  interval  of  parliament  other  matters  come  to  he  related*. 

ITie  king  upon  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  became  sullen  and  thoughtful ; he  saw 
he  had  to  do  with  a strange  sort  of  people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor  frightened : 
and  from  that  time  his  temper  was  observed  to  change  very  visibly.  He  saw  the  necessity 
of  calling  another  parliament,  and  of  preparing  matters  in  order  to  it : thercforc  thc  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plot  was  still  carried  on.  So  five  of  the  Jesuits  that  had  been  accused  of  it  were 
brought  to  their  trial : they  were  ^N^ntcbread,  their  provincial,  Fenwick,  Ilarcourt,  Govan, 
and  Turner.  Oates  repeated  against  them  his  former  evidence;  and  they  prepared  a great 


* It  »frrm  lianllv  cmlibic  that  anr  one  rmilil  niitiin- 

dcr»tAnd  the  wort*  of  the  atAtute  enUed  “ tJie  ConHilii. 
tiont  of  Ciamidon,*'  ‘2  llrnr>'  ll„  c.  1 1.  The*  air  tbrar, 
^Kpiaropi,  •irut  OFteri  buronra.  drhent  iiitrrr»to 
cticn  hnronibua,  qnouH{ue  pon’cniainr  ad  diuiinuliunom 
nc’iibroruiii,  TcI  ad  mortem/*— Diahop*.  like  other  haivtii. 
ought  to  he  prefcnt  at  trials  with  the  barons,  until  the  Iocs 
of  limbs,  or  death  bas  to  be  determined.  In  the  earl  of 


Danbv's  ease,  the  house  of  lords  drtennined  **  that  the 
lords  spiritual  Iiaer  a right  to  star  ar.d  sit  in  court  in  rapt- 
tal  ours,  till  the  court  proceeds  to  the  rote  of  guiln.  or 
not  giiiltr.**  This  dot  rmination  applii'S  onlv  to  trials 
in  /u/t  fxtr/iament  f for  to  the  court  of  tlie  lord  liigb 
steward,  bishops  are  never  summoned.  The  aborc  deter- 
mination of  the  peers,  Blackstone  says,  hu  erer  since 
been  adhered  to.— 31ackttone*i  CommenL  ir.  264. 
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defence  againet  it : for  sixteen  persons  came  over  from  their  hoase  at  St.  Omer’Sf  who  testified 
that  Oates  had  staid  among  them  all  the  while  from  December  seventy-seven,  till  June 
seventy- eight ; so  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  at  London,  in  the  April  between,  at  those  con- 
sultations, as  he  had  sworn.  They  remembered  this  the  more  particularly,  because  he  sat  at 
the  table  by  himself  in  the  refectory,  which  made  his  being  there  to  be  the  more  observed  ; 
for  as  he  was  not  mixed  w’ith  the  scholars,  so  neither  was  he  admitted  to  the  Jesuits’  table. 
They  said,  he  was  among  them  every  day,  except  one  or  two,  in  which  he  was  in  the  infir- 
mary : they  also  Unified,  that  some  of  those  who  he  swore  came  over  with  him  into  England 
in  April,  had  stayed  all  that  summer  in  Fbnders.  In  opposition  to  this,  Oates  had  found 
out  seven  or  eight  persons  who  deposed  that  they  saw  him  in  England  al>out  the  beginning 
of  May  ; and  that  he  being  known  formerly  to  them  in  a clergyman’s  habit,  tliey  had 
observed  him  so  much  the  more  by  reason  of  that  change  of  habit.  With  one  of  these  he 
dined,  and  he  had  much  discourse  with  him  about  his  travels.  An  old  Dominican  friar,  whr 
was  still  of  that  church  and  order,  swore  also  that  he  saw  him,  and  spoke  frequertly  witK 
him  at  that  time  : by  this  the  credit  of  the  St.  Omer’s  scholars  was  quite  blasted.  There 
was  no  reason  to  mistrust  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  swore  that  they  saw 
Oates  about  that  time ; whereas  the  evidence  given  by  scholars  bred  in  the  Jesuits’  college, 
when  it  was  to  save  some  of  their  order,  was  liable  to  a very  just  suspicion.  Bedlow  now 
swore  against  them  all,  not  upon  hearsay  as  before,  but  on  his  own  knowledge ; and  no  regard 
was  Imd  to  his  former  oath  mentioned  in  Ireland’s  trial.  Dngdale  did  likow'ise  swear  against 
some  of  them : one  part  of  his  evidence  seemed  scarcely  credible.  Ho  swore,  that  Whitohread 
did,  in  a letter  that  was  directed  to  himself,  though  intended  for  F.  Evers,  and  that  came  to  him 
by  the  common  post,  and  was  signed  by  Whitohread,  desire  him  to  find  out  men  proper  to 
be  made  use  of  in  killing  the  king,  of  what  quality  soever  they  might  be.  This  did  not  look 
like  the  cunning  of  Jesuits  in  an  age,  in  which  all  people  made  use  either  of  c}'phers,  or  of 
some  disguised  cant.  But  the  overthrowing  the  St.  Omer’s  evidence  was  now  such  an  addi- 
tional lo^  on  the  Jesuits,  that  the  jury  came  quickly  to  a verdict ; and  they  were  con- 
demned. At  their  execution  they  did  >vith  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the  deepest  impreca- 
tions possible,  deny  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  they  were  condemned ; and  protested, 
that  they  held  no  opinions  either  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassinating  princes,  or  of  the  pope’s 
power  of  deposing  them,  and  that  they  counted  all  equivocation  odious  and  sinful.  All  their 
speeches  were  very  full  of  these  heads.  Govan's  was  much  laboured,  and  too  rhetorical. 
A very  sealous  protestant,  that  went  oft  to  see  them  in  prison,  told  me,  that  they  behaved 
tliemselves  with  great  decency,  and  with  all  the  appearances  both  of  innocence  and 
devotion. 

Langhom,  the  lawyer,  was  tried  next : he  made  use  of  the  St.  Omer’s  scholars ; but  their 
evidence  seemed  to  be  so  baffled,  that  it  sen'ed  him  in  no  stead.  He  insisted  next  on  some 
contradictions  in  the  several  depositions  that  Oates  had  given  at  seveml  trials  ; but  he  had 
no  other  evidence  of  that  besides  the  printed  trials,  which  was  no  proof  in  law.  The  judges 
said  upon  this,  (that  which  is  perha{is  good  in  law,  but  yet  docs  not  satisfy  a man's  mind,) 
that  great  difference  was  to  be  made  between  a narrative  upon  oath,  and  an  evidence  given 
in  court.  If  a man  was  false  in  any  one  oath,  there  seemed  to  be  just  reason  to  set  him 
aside,  as  no  good  witness.  longhorn  likewise  urged  this,  that  it  w*as  six  weeks  after  Oates’s 
first  discovery  before  he  named  him  : whereas,  if  the  commissions  had  been  lodged  with  him,  ho 
ought  to  have  been  seized  on  and  searched  first  of  all.  Bedlow  swore,  he  saw  him  enter  some 
of  Coleman's  treasonable  letters  in  a register,  in  which  express  mention  was  made  of  killing 
the  king.  He  shewed  the  improbability  of  this,  that  a man  of  his  business  could  be  set  to 
n^ster  letti^rs.  Yet  all  was  of  no  use  to  him,  for  he  was  cast.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
persuade  him  to  discover  all  he  knew ; and  his  execution  was  delayed  for  some  weeks,  in 
iopos  that  somewhat  miglit  be  drawn  from  him.  He  offered  a discovery  of  the  estates  and 
stock  that  the  Jesuits  had  in  England,  the  secret  of  which  was  lodged  with  him  ; but  he  pro- 
teirted  that  he  could  make  no  other  discovery,  and  persisted  in  this  to  his  death.  He  spent 
the  time  in  which  his  execution  was  res|>ited,  in  writing  some  very  devout  and  well  com- 
posed meditations*  He  was  in  all  respects  a very  extraordinary  man ; he  was  learned,  and 
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lionoHt  iu  his  profesBion,  but  was  out  of  muusurc  bigoted  in  his  religion.  He  died  with  great 
constancy  *. 

Tlit*8c  executions,  wHth  the  denials  of  oil  that  sufferod,  made  great  impressions  on  many. 
Scvenil  l)ooks  wore  writttm,  to  shew  that  Ipng  for  a good  end  Mras  not  only  thought  lawful 
among  them,  but  had  been  often  practised,  particularly  by  some  of  those  who  died  f<ar  the 
gunpowder  treastjn,  denying  those  very  things  which  were  afterwards  not  only  fully  proved, 
but  confessed  by  the  persons  conc(*med  in  them  ; yet  the  behaviour,  and  last  words,  of  those 
who  suffered  made  impressions  which  no  books  could  carry  off. 

Some  months  afU^r  this,  one  Serjeant,  a secular  priest,  who  had  been  always  in  ill  terms 
with  tlie  Jesuits,  and  was  a zealous  papist  in  his  own  way,  appeared  before  the  council  upon 
security  given  him;  and  he  averred,  that  Ouvan,  the  Jesuit,  who  died  protesting  he  had 
never  thought  it  lawful  to  murder  king^  but  had  always  detested  it,  liad  at  liis  last  being  in 
Flanders,  said  to  a very  devout  person,  from  whom  Scijeant  had  it,  that  he  thought  the 
queen  might  lawfully  take  away  the  king’s  life  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  her,  but  much 
more  because  he  was  a heretic.  Upon  that  Serjeant  ran  out  into  many  particulars,  to  diew 
how  little  credit  was  due  to  the  protestations  made  by  Jesuits  even  at  their  death.  This 
gave  some  credit  to  the  tenderest  part  of  Oates’s  evidence  with  relation  to  tlie  queen.  It 
shewed,  that  the  trying  to  do  it  by  her  means  hod  been  thought  of  by  them.  All  this  was 
only  evidence  from  second  hand  ; so  it  signified  little.  Serjeant  was  mud)  blamed  for  it  by 
all  his  own  side,  lie  had  the  reputation  of  a sincere  and  good,  but  of  on  indiscreet,  mao. 
The  ‘Executions  were  generally  imputed  to  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  drove  them  on  in  hopes 
(hat  some  one  or  other  to  have  saved  himself  would  have  accused  tl)e  duke : but  by  these 
the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  and  of  the  whole  plot,  was  sinking  apace.  The  building  so  much, 
and  shedding  so  much  blood,  upon  the  w'eakest  part  of  it,  w'hich  was  tlie  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses, raised  a general  prejudice  against  it  all;  and  took  away  the  force  of  that,  wUicli  was 
certainly  true,  that  the  whole  party  had  been  contriving  a change  of  religion  by  a foreign 
assistance,  so  that  it  made  not  impression  enough,  but  w*cnt  off  too  fast.  It  was  like  Uic 
letting  blood  (as  one  observed),  which  abates  a fever.  Every  execution,  like  a new  bleeding, 
abat(‘d  the  heat  that  the  nation  was  in  ; and  threw  us  into  a cold  deadness,  which  was  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  us. 

Wakeinan's  trial  camo  on  next.  Oates  swore  he  saw  him  write  a bill  to  Ashby,  the  Jesuit, 
by  which  he  knew  his  hand  ; and  he  saw  another  letter  of  his  written  in  IIr*  same  hand,  in 
which  lie  directed  Ashby,  who  was  then  going  to  the  Bath,  to  use  a milk  diet,  and  to  be 
pumped  at  the  Bath  ; and  that  in  that  letter  he  mentioned  his  zeal  in  the  design  of  killing 
the  king.  He  next  repeated  all  the  story  he  bad  sworn  against  the  queen ; whicli  he  brought 
only  to  make  H probable  that  Wakeman,  who  was  her  pliyaician,  was  in  it.  To  all  tliis 
Wakemau  objected,  that  at  first  Oates  accused  him  only  upon  hearsay,  and  did  solemnly  pro- 
test he  knew  nothing  against  him  ; which  was  fully  made  out.  So  he  said,  all  that  Oates 
now  sw^orc  against  him  must  be  a forgery  not  thought  of  at  that  time.  He  also  proved  by 
Ins  own  servant,  and  by  the  apothecary  at  the  Bath,  that  Asliby's  paper  was  not  written, 
but  only  dictated  by  him  : for  he  happened  to  bo  very  weary  when  he  came  for  it,  and  hb 
man  wrote  it  out : and  that  of  the  milk  diet  was  a plain  indication  of  an  Ui  laid  forgery, 
since  it  was  known  that  nothing  was  held  more  inconsistent  with  the  Bath  water  tlian  milk. 
Bedlow  swore  against  him,  tliat  he  saw  him  receive  a bill  of  2,000/.  from  Harcourt  in  part 
of  a greater  sum  ; and  that  Wakeman  told  bin)  afterwards  that  he  had  received  the  money ; 
and  tliat  Harcourt  told  him  for  what  end  it  was  given,  for  they  intended  the  king  should  be 
killed,  either  by  those  they  sent  to  Windsor,  or  by  Wakeinan's  means  : and,  if  all  other  woys 
failed,  they  would  take  him  ofi*  at  Newmarket.  Bedlow  in  the  first  giving  his  evidence 
deposed,  that  this  was  said  by  Harcourt  when  Wakeman  was  gone  out  of  the  room.  But 
obsen'ing  by  the  questions  that  were  put  him,  that  this  would  not  affect  Wakeman,  he  swore 
afterward,  that  he  said  it  likewise  in  his  hearing.  Wakeman  had  nothing  to  set  against  all 
this,  but  that  it  seemed  impossible  tliat  he  could  trust  himself  in  such  matters  to  such  a 

* The  triaii  Qf  thv*c  t.nfortjtut<  luo.  arc  gl«eu  at  great  length  iu  ihc  State  Trials. 
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person  : and  if  Gates  was  set  aside,  he  was  but  one  witness.  Three  other  Benedictine  priests 
were  tried  with  Wakeman.  Oates  swore,  that  they  were  in  the  plot  of  killing  the  king ; 
that  one  of  them,  being  their  superior,  had  engaged  to  give  0,000/.  towards  the  carrying  it 
on.  Bedlow  swore  somewhat  drcumstaiitial  to  tl»e  same  purpose  against  two  of  tlicin  ; but 
that  did  not  rise  up  to  be  treason : and  he  had  nothing  to  charge  the  third  with.  Tlioy 
proved,  that  anotljer  person  had  been  their  superior  for  several  years ; and  that  Oates  was 
never  once  suffered  to  come  within  their  house,  which  all  their  servants  depost-d.  And  they 
also  proved,  that  when  Oates  came  into  their  house  the  night  after  he  made  his  discovery, 
and  took  Pickering  out  of  his  bed,  and  saw  them,  he  said,  he  had  nothing  to  lay  to  their 
charge.  They  urged  many  other  things  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  : and  one  of 
them  made  a long  declamation,  in  a high  bombast  strain,  to  shew  what  credit  was  due  to  the 
speeches  of  dying  men.  The  eh>quencc  was  so  forced  and  childish,  that  this  did  them  more 
hurt  than  good.  Scroggs  summed  up  the  evidence  very  favourably  for  the  prisoners,  far  con- 
trary to  his  former  practice.  Tlic  truth  is,  that  this  was  looked  on,  as  the  queen’s  trial,  os 
well  as  Wakeiiian’s.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted  : and  now  the  witnesst's  saw  they  were 
blasted  : and  they  were  enraged  upon  it,  which  they  vented  with  much  spite  upon  Scroggs. 
And  there  was  in  him  matter  enough  to  work  on  for  such  foul-mouthed  people  as  they  were. 
The  queen  got  a man  of  great  quality  to  be  sent  over  ambassador  from  Portugal,  not  know- 
ing how  much  she  might  stand  in  need  of  such  a protection.  He  went  next  day  with  great 
state  to  thank  Scroggs  for  his  behaviour  in  this  trial.  If  he  meant  well  in  this  compliment, 
it  w*as  very  unadvisedly  done : for  the  chief  justice  was  exposed  to  much  censure  by  it ; and 
therefore  some  thought  it  was  a show  of  civility  done  on  design  to  ruin  him.  For,  how  well 
plcaiM?d  soever  the  papists  were  with  the  success  of  this  trial,  and  with  Scruggs's  management, 
yet  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  satisfied  with  him,  as  to  forgive  his  behaviour  in  tlie 
former  trials,  which  had  been  very  indecently  partial  and  violent. 

It  was  now  debated  in  council  whether  the  parliament,  now  prorogued,  should  be  dis- 
solved, or  not.  The  king  prevailed  on  the  lords  of  F«sscx  and  Halifax  to  be  for  a dissolu- 
tion, promising  to  call  another  parliament  next  winter.  Almost  all  the  new  councillors  were 
against  the  dissolution.  They  said,  the  crown  had  never  gained  anything  by  dissolving  a 
parliament  in  anger;  the  same  men  would  probably  be  chosen  again,  wiiile  all  that  were 
thought  favourable  to  the  court  would  be  blasted,  and  for  the  most  part  set  aside.  The  new 
men  thus  chosen,  being  fretted  by  a diss^)lution,  and  put  to  the  charge  and  trouble  of  a new' 
election,  they  thought  the  uext  parliament  would  he  more  uneasy  to  the  king  than  this  if 
continued.  Lord  Essex  and  Halifax,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  that  since  the  king  was  fixed 
in  his  resolutions,  both  with  relation  to  the  exclusion  and  to  the  lord  Danby's  pardon,  his 
parliament  had  engaged  so  far  in  both  these,  that  they  could  not  think  that  these  would  l)e 
let  fall  : whereas  a new  parliament,  though  composed  of  the  same  memWrs,  not  being  yet 
engaged,  might  be  persuaded  to  take  other  methods.  The  king  followed  this  advice,  which 
he  had  directed  himself ; two  or  three  days  after,  lord  Halifax  w'as  made  an  earl,  which  was 
called  the  reward  of  his  good  counsel : and  now  the  hatred  between  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  him  bn>kc  out  into  many  violent  and  indecent  instances.  On  lord  Shaftesbury's  side 
more  anger  appeared,  and  more  contempt  on  lord  Halifax’s.  Lord  Essc'x  was  a sofUT  man, 
and  bore  the  censure  of  the  party  more  mildly  : he  saw  how  he  was  cried  out  on  for  his  last 
advice  ; but  as  he  was  not  apt  to  be  much  heated,  so  all  he  said  to  me  upon  it  was,  that  ho 
knew  he  w*as  on  a good  bottom,  and  that  good  intentions  would  discover  themselves,  and  be 
justi6ed  by  all  in  conclusion  *. 


* Sir  W.  Templo  in  bi»  Memoir*  *'  giv«c  a detail  of 
tbc  ;>rocrrdiN;^,  in  the  change  of  tbe  Duni»trv  at  thi«  time. 
Sir  William  waa  the  ehirf  adriter  at  thi*  exigency,  but  he 
mr  /aMionatelv  objected  to  the  inchitioti  of  the  earl  of 
Siu^teabbrr  in  the  new  council.  H«  and  the  earl  of  llali. 
fax  both  at  the  chief  influence,  and  differing  as 

(her  did  in  political  opinions,  was  an  endless  aourre  of  dis- 
trainion.  The  details  in  the  “ Memoirs’*  are  extremely 
iaterrsting  but  do  not  admit  of  romprrasion.  The  chief 
mioisiers  of  eUlc  were  now  as  follows  ; Tleneage.  lord 
Fincli  lord  ch»tiC«Ilor  j Sbaficsbnrr,  pmidcot  of  the 


eotiticil ; Anglesea,  privy  seal ; Monmouth,  master  of  the 
horse;  Lauderdale,  secretary  fur  Scotland;  ('rmond, 
steward  of  the  household ; Arlington,  lord  rhamlKTlain ; 
Sunderland,  a secretary  of  state;  E^x,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ; Bath,  groom  of  tbe  stole  ; Henry'  Coventry,  a 
•ecreurv  of  state ; sir  Hrnry  Capel,  first  commissioner  ot  tbe 
admiralty  ; sir  John  Ernly.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
sir  Thomas  Chichcley,  master  of  the  ordnance;  Halifiix, 
Temple,  Powlo,  &c.  were  privy  councillors  without  hold- 
ing any  office. 
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I now  put  A stop  in  tlic  further  relation  of  affairs  in  England,  to  give  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  Scotland.  The  party  against  duke  Laudertlale  had  h>st  all  hopes,  seeing  how  affairs 
were  carried  in  the  last  convention  of  estates;  but  they  began  to  take  heart  upon  this  great 
turn  in  England.  Tlie  duke  (of  York)  was  sent  away,  and  the  lord  Danby  was  in  the  Tower, 
who  were  that  duke’s  (Uauderdale's)  chief  supports:  and  when  the  new  council  was  settled,  duke 
Hamilton  and  many  others  were  encouraged  to  come  npand  accuse  him.  Tlie  truth  >vas,  theking 
found  his  memory  was  failing  him;  and  so  he  resolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all  Scotch 
affairs  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  hands.  The  Scotch  lords  were  desired,  not  only  by  the 
king,  but  by  the  new  ministers,  to  put  the  heads  of  their  charge  against  duke  Lauderdale 
in  writing  ; and  the  king  promised  to  hear  lawyers  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  carls  of  Essex 
and  Halifax  should  be  present  at  the  hearing.  Mackenzie  was  sent  for,  being  the  king’s 
advocate,  to  defend  the  administration ; and  Lockhart  and  Cunningham  were  to  argue 
against  it.  The  last  of  these  hod  not  indeed  Lockliart’s  quickness,  nor  his  talent  in  8]>cak- 
ing ; but  be  was  a learned  and  judicious  man,  and  had  the  most  universal,  and  indeed  the 
most  deserved  rejmtation  for  integrity  and  virtue  of  any  man,  not  only  of  liis  own  profession, 
but  of  the  whole  nation.  The  liearing  came  on  as  was  pronused;  and  it  was  made  out 
beyond  the  possibility  of  an  answer,  that  the  giving  commissions  to  an  army  to  live  on  free 
quarters  in  a quiet  tinie,  w*as  against  the  whole  constitution,  as  well  as  the  express  laws  of 
that  kingdom  ; and  that  it  was  never  done  but  in  an  enemy’s  country,  or  to  suppress  a rebel- 
lion : they  shewed  likew’ise,  how  unjust  and  illegal  all  the  other  parts  of  his  administration 
were.  The  carls  of  Essex  and  Halifax  told  me  every  thing  was  made  out  fully  ; Mackenzie 
having  nothing  to  shelter  himself  in,  but  that  flourish  in  the  act  against  field  conventicles,  in 
which  they  were  called  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion  ; from  which  he  inferred,  that  the  country 
where  these  had  been  frcqtient  was  in  a state  of  relx'llion.  Kings  naturally  love  to  hear  pre- 
rogative magnified  ; yet  on  this  occasion  the  king  had  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  admi- 
nistration. But  when  May,  the  master  of  the  privy  purse,  asked  him,  in  his  familiar  way, 
what  be  thought  now  of  his  Lauderdale,  he  answered,  as  !ilay  himsedf  told  me,  that  they  had 
objected  many  damned  things  that  he  had  done  against  them,  but  there  was  nothing  objected 
that  was  against  his  service.  Such  arc  the  notions  that  many  kings  drink  in,  by  which  they 
set  up  an  interc'St  for  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  people:  and  as  soon  as 
the  people  ohserve  that,  which  they  will  do  sooner  or  later,  then  they  will  naturally  mind 
their  own  inU^rest,  and  set  it  up  as  much  in  opposition  to  the  prince  ; and  in  this  contest  the 
people  will  grow  always  too  hard  for  the  prince,  unUfSS  he  is  able  to  subdue  and  govern  tliem 
by  an  army.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  beginning  to  form  a scheme  of  a ministry  ; but 
now  the  government  in  Scotland  was  so  remiss,  that  the  people  apprehended  they  might  run 
into  all  sorts  of  confusion.  They  heard  that  England  was  in  such  distractions  that  they 
needed  fear  no  force  from  thence.  Duke  Lauderdale’s  party  was  losing  heart,  and  were 
fearing  such  a new  model  there  as  was  set  up  here  in  England.  All  this  set  those  mad 
people  that  had  r\in  about  with  the  field  conventicles  into  a frenzy  ; they  drew  together  in 
great  bodii's  : some  parties  of  the  troops  came  to  disperse  them,  but  found  them  both  so  reso- 
lute and  so  strung,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  them  : sometimes  they  fired  on  one 
another,  and  some  were  killed  on  both  sidi^. 

"Wlicn  a party  of  furious  men  were  riding  through  a moor  near  St.  Andrews,  they  saw  the 
archbishop’s  coach  appear ; be  was  coming  from  a council-day,  and  was  driving  home : he 
had  sent  some  of  his  servants  home  before  him,  to  let  them  know  he  was  coming,  and  others 
he  had  sent  off  on  compliments ; so  that  there  wen*  no  horsemen  about  the  coach.  They, 
seeing  this,  concluded,  according  to  their  frantic  enthusiastic  notions,  that  God  had  now 
delivered  up  their  greati^st  enemy  into  their  hands;  seven  of  them  made  up  to  the  coach, 
while  the  ri^t  were  os  scouts  riding  all  about  the  moor.  One  of  them  fired  a pistol  at  him, 
which  burnt  bis  coat  and  gown,  but  did  nut  go  into  his  body : upon  tins  they  fancied  he 
had  a magical  secret  to  secure  him  against  a shot;  and  they  drew  liim  out  of  hU  coach,  and 
murdered  him  harbaroiisly,  repealing  their  strokes  till  they  were  surt^  he  was  quite  dead : 
and  so  they  got  clear  oflT,  nobody  happening  to  go  cross  the  moor  all  the  while.  This  w.ls 
the  dismal  end  of  that  unhappy  man : it  struck  all  people  with  horror,  and  softened  bis 
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enemies  into  some  tenderness : so  that  his  memory  was  treated  with  decency  by  those  who 
had  very  little  reapect  for  him  during  his  life  *. 

A week  after  that,  there  was  a great  field  conventicle  held  within  ten  miles  of  Glasgow  : 
a body  of  the  guards  engaged  with  them,  and  they  made  such  vigorous  resistance,  that  the 
guards  having  lost  thirty  of  their  number  were  forced  to  run  for  it ; so  the  conventicle  formed 
itself  into  a body  and  marched  to  Glasgow ; the  person  that  led  them  had  been  bred  by  me, 
while  I lived  at  Glasgow,  being  the  younger  son  of  sir  Thomas  Hamilton  that  had  married 
my  sister,  but  by  a former  wife : he  was  then  a lively,  hopeful  young  man ; but  getting 
into  that  company,  and  into  their  notions,  he  became  a crack-brained  enthusiast.  Duke 
Lauderdale  and  his  party  published  everywhere  that  this  rebellion  was  headed  by  a nephew 
of  mine,  whom  I had  prepared  for  such  a work  while  he  was  in  my  hands : their  numbers 
were  so  magnified,  that  a company,  or  two,  which  lay  at  Glasgow,  retired  in  all  haste,  and 
left  the  town  to  them,  though  they  were  then  not  above  four  or  five  hundred  ; and  these  were 
so  ill  armed,  and  so  ill  commanded,  that  a troop  of  horse  could  have  easily  dispersed  them. 
The  council  at  Edinburgh  sent  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  against  them  with  a thousand  foot, 
two  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  dragoons  : a force  much  greater  than  was  necessary  for 
making  head  against  such  a rabble.  He  marched  till  he  came  within  ten  miles  of  them,  and 
then  he  pretended  he  had  intelligence  that  they  were  above  eight  thousand  strong;  so  he 
marched  back  ; for  he  said,  it  was  the  venturing  the  whole  force  the  king  had  upon  too  great 
an  inequality  ; he  could  never  prove  that  he  had  any  such  intelligence : some  imputed  this 
to  his  fear ; others  thought,  that  being  much  engaged  with  duke  Lauderdale,  he  did  this  on 
purjiose  to  give  them  time  to  increase  their  numbers  ; and  thought  their  madness  w’ould  be 
the  bc-st  justification  of  all  the  violences  that  had  been  committed  in  duke  Lauderdale’s  admi- 
nistration. Thus  the  country  was  left  in  their  hands  ; and  if  there  had  been  any  designs  or 
preparations  made  formerly  for  a rebellion,  now  they  had  time  enough  to  run  together  and 
to  form  themselves : but  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  such  designs,  by  this,  that  none 
came  into  it  but  those  desperate  intercommoned  men,  who  were  as  it  were  hunted  from  their 
bouses  into  all  those  extravagances  that  men  may  fall  in,  who  wander  about  inflaming  one 
another,  and  are  heated  in  it  with  false  notions  of  religion.  'The  rebels  having  the  country 
left  to  their  discretion  fancied  that  their  numbers  would  quickly  increase  ; and  they  set  out 
a sort  of  manifesto,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  they  lay  under,  asserting  the  obligation 
of  the  covenant ; and  they  concluded  it  with  the  demand  of  a free  parliament.  "When  the 
news  of  this  came  to  court,  duke  Lauderdale  said,  it  was  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  that 
they  had  fronn  the  king’s  hearkening  to  their  complaints  : whereas  all  indifferent  men  thought 
it  was  rather  to  be  imputed  to  his  insolence  and  tyranny. 

'The  king  resolved  to  lose  no  time  ; so  he  sent  the  duke  of  Monmouth  down  post,  with 
full  powers  to  command  in  chief : and  directions  were  sent  to  some  troops  that  lay  in  the 
north  of  England  to  be  ready  to  march  upon  his  orders.  Duke  I^auderdale  apprehended  that 
those  in  arms  would  presently  submit  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  if  there  was  but  time  given 
for  proper  instruments  to  go  among  them,  and  that  then  they  would  pretend  they  had  been 
forced  into  that  rising  by  the  violence  of  the  government : so  he  got  the  king  to  send  posi- 
tive orders  after  him,  that  he  should  not  treat  with  them,  but  fall  on  them  immediately : yet 
he  marched  so  slowly  that  they  had  time  enough  given  them  to  dispose  them  to  a submis- 


* r>r.  James  Sliarp  was  a native  of  Banffsliire,  and  bom 
h)  1618.  He  left  the  Aberdeen  university  and  bis  cniintry 
on  account  of  his  objection  to  tbe  covenant,  but  rctumr<l 
to  Scotland  upon  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  civil  war,  and 
obtaierd  a prufcaaorsbip  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  deputed 
to  plead  to  Cromwell  the  cause  of  tbe  moderate  presby- 
tcrians  in  opposition  to  tho  rigid  rovrnanters,  and  siic- 
eecdtd  in  obtaining  bis  favour.  HU  betrayal  of  the  pres- 
byterian  rcaolutioncrs,  and  bis  sul>sequcut  public  life,  have 
been  noticed  in  the  course  of  these  (>ages.  That  he  was 
an  intemperate,  arbitrary,  unprincipled  man,  admits  of  no 
doubt;  and  be  would  have  deserved  of  posterity  no  miti- 
gateil  feeling,  if  his  enemies  had  not  enlisted  our  synipa- 
tbirs  in  his  favour  by  inflicting  upon  liiin  a violent  death. 


Our  horror  at  this  murder  is  augmented  by  a knowledge 
that  it  was  perpetrated  in  tbe  presence  of  the  suffem's 
daughter.  He  was  dragged  from  Lis  coach  as  he  was 
crossing  Magus  moor,  near  St.  Andrew's,  and  rourdrrrd  in 

the  manner  described  in  the  text.  This  was  in  1679 

Eiicyclop.  Dritannica. 

An  apologctical  account  of  one  of  his  assassins  if  given 
in  a work  entitled  The  Memoirs  of  the  CluiiTh  of  Scot- 
land,” published  in  1717.  Sec  alM)  Coger's  Collection  of 
Tracts,  and  Algernon  Sydney's  Letters  to  H.  Savile.  Tbo 
first  states,  and  Burnet  intimates  the  same,  that  tbe  arrh- 
biehop  was  not  way.laid  premcditatedly ; and  the  two  last 
state  that  bo  was  killed  in  revenge  for  private  iujurics. 
Both  statementa  appear  to  be  false. 
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sioQ.  They  fixed  at  Hamilton,  near  whicli  there  is  a bridge  over  tbo  Clyde,  which  it  waa 
believed  they  intended  to  defend  ; but  tlioy  toyk  no  care  of  it.  They  sent  some  to  treat 
with  the  duke  of  iMunmouth  ; he  answered^  that  if  they  would  submit  to  the  king’s  mercy, 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  ho  would  interpose  for  their  pardon,  but  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  them  as  long  as  they  were  in  arms:  and  some  were  beginning  to  press  their  rendering 
themselves  at  discretion.  They  had  neither  the  grace  to  submit,  nor  the  sense  to  march 
away,  nor  the  courage  to  fight  it  out;  but  euflered  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  bridge.  They  were  then  fimr  thousand  men ; but  few  of  them  were  well 
armed  ; if  they  had  charged  those  that  came  first  over  the  bridge,  they  might  have  had  some 
advantage  ; but  they  looked  on  like  men  that  had  lost  l>oth  sense  and  courage : and  upon  the 
first  charge  they  threw  down  tlieir  arms  and  ran  away ; there  were  between  two  or  three 
hundred  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  taken  prisoners ; the  duke  of  l^Ionmouth  stopped  the 
execution  that  his  men  were  making  as  soon  as  ho  could,  and  saved  the  prisoners ; fur  some 
moved,  that  they  should  be  all  killed  upon  the  spot.  Yet  this  was  afterwards  objected  to 
him  as  a neglect  of  the  king’s  service,  and  as  a courting  the  people.  The  duke  of  York 
talked  of  it  in  that  strain ; and  the  king  himself  said  to  him,  that  if  he  had  been  there  they 
should  not  have  liad  the  trouble  of  prisoners.  He  answered,  he  could  not  kill  men  in  cold 
blood ; that  was  work  only  for  butchers.  Duke  Lauderdale’s  creatures  pressed  the  keeping 
the  army  some  time  in  that  country, on  design  to  have  eaten  it  up;  but  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth sent  home  the  militia,  and  put  tlie  troops  under  discipline ; so  that  all  that  country 
was  sensible  tliat  he  had  preserved  them  from  ruin:  the  very  fanatical  party  confessed  that 
he  treated  them  ns  gently  as  possible,  considering  their  madness : he  came  back  to  court  as 
soon  as  he  luul  settled  matters,  and  moved  the  king  to  grant  an  indemnity  for  what  was 
passed,  and  a liberty  to  hold  mci'tings  under  the  king's  license,  or  connivance : he  shewed 
the  king  that  all  this  madness  of  field  cunvcnticlcs  flowed  only  from  the  severity  against  those 
that  were  held  within  doors.  Duke  Lauderdale  drew  the  indemnity  in  such  a manner  that 
it  carried  in  some  clauses  of  it  a full  pardon  to  liimself  and  all  his  party  ; but  he  clogged  it 
much  with  relation  to  those  for  whom  it  was  granted.  All  gentlemen,  preachers  and  olBcers 
were  excepted  out  of  it ; so  that  the  favour  of  it  was  much  limiU'd.  Two  of  tlicir  preachers 
were  hanged,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  let  go  ujjon  their  signing  a bond  for  keeping  the 
peace : tw  o hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  Virginia,  but  they  were  all  cast  away  at  sea. 
Thus  ended  this  tumultuary  rclx-llion,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Hothwell-bridge,  where 
the  action  was.  Tlic  king  soon  after  sent  down  orders  for  allowing  meeting-houses  ; but  the 
.duke  of  ^(oDinouth's  interest  sunk  so  s<Jon  after  this,  that  these  were  scarcely  opened  when 
they  were  shut  up  again.  Their  enemies  said,  this  looked  like  a rew  arding  them  for  their 
relH'llion. 

An  accident  luappened  soon  after  this  that  put  the  w’liole  nation  in  a fright,  and  produced 
very  great  eflfeete.  The  king  was  taken  ill,  at  Windsor,  of  an  intermitting  fever  : the  fits 
were  so  Jong  and  so  severe,  that  the  physicians  aj)prchended  he  was  in  danger.  Up<m  which 
he  ordered  the  duke  to  be  sent  for,  but  very  secretly  : for  it  was  comimuiicatod  to  none  but 
to  the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Essex,  and  Halifax.  The  duke  made  all  possible  hasU',  and 
came  in  disguise  through  Calais,  as  the  quicker  j>assage  ; but  the  danger  was  over  before  he 
cjune.  The  fits  did  not  return  after  the  king  took  quinquina,  called  in  England  the  Jesuit’s 
powder.  As  he  recovered  it  was  moved,  that  the  diikc  should  be  again  simt  beyond  sea  ; he 
bad  no  mind  to  it,  but  wlum  the  king  was  positive  in  it,  he  moved  tliat  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth should  l)c  put  out  of  all  command,  and  likewise  sent  beyond  sea.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth’s  friends  odvisi^d  him  to  agree  to  this ; for  he  might  depend  on  it  that,  as  soon  as 
tl\e  parliament  met,  an  a^ldrcss  would  be  made  to  the  king  for  bringing  him  back,  since  bis 
^'ing  tiius  divested  of  his  commissions,  and  sent  away  at  the  duke’s  desire,  would  raise  las 
interest  in  tlie  nation  *. 


* Sir  Jolia  Rcretby  inliaioTfs  that  (he  king'a  iHncu 
was  fei^cd,  was  by  lord  Favrnbata  aa  an 

cxmac  for  sending  fur  the  duke  of  York,  whutn  the  king 
wa»  very  nnvilling  U>  retain  in  exile,  aiul  that  during  tbU 
^i»it  (be  (lUn  uas  determined  forbia  periiuneut  reinrn. — 
(h<roab;'s  Metnoira,  d8.)  Sit  Wiliutii  Tem|de  evidroUy 


thouybt  the  king  was  it)  no  danger,  and  confirms  the  statc> 
tnt-iU  of  the  gunerul  ignorance  there  was  of  the  dnk«'s 
return.  There  were  evidently  inlngiiea  of  which  sir 
Witlum  could  only  ohvrvc  the  etfects,  and  which  he 
heanily  disap^imvrd.  IIv,  upon  this  ortAsion.  iritlidivw 
fiutn  tlte  privy  couuril.— Mcmoiit,  i.  343,  fol. 
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At  time  the  party  that  Ingan  to  be  made  for  the  duke  of  York  were  endeavouring  to 
blow  matUiv  up  iiibi)  a Hume  every  where,  of  which  the  earl  of  Essex  gave  me  the  following 
instance,  by  whidi  it  was  easy  to  judge  what  sort  of  intelligence  they  were  apt  to  give,  and 
how  they  were  ()068es8ing  the  king  and  his  ministers  with  ill-grounded  fears : he  ennie  onco 
to  London  on  some  treasury  business,  the  day  before  tlic  coininon  liall  was  to  meet  in  tlio 
City;  60  tlie  spies  that  were  employed  to  bring  news  from  all  comers  came  to  him,  and 
assured  him  that  it  was  n^solved  next  day  to  make  use  of  the  noise  of  that  ineeting,  and  to 
seize  on  the  Tower,  and  do  all  such  things  as  could  be  managed  by  a popular  fury.  The 
advertisements  came  to  him  from  so  many  hands,  that  he  w’as  inclined  to  believe  there  was 
somewhat  in  it.  Some  pressed  him  to  send  soldiers  into  the  Tower  and  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  City.  He  would  not  take  the  alarm  so  hot,  but  he  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  !iio 
Tower  to  be  on  his  guard  ; and  he  ordered  some  companies  to  be  draw-n  up  in  Coveut  Garden 
and  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields : and  he  liad  two  hundred  men  ready,  and  harges  prepared  to 
carry  them  to  tlie  Tower,  if  there  should  have  been  the  least  shadow  of  tumult.  But  he 
would  not  seem  to  fear  a disorder  too  much,  lest  perhaps  that  might  have  produced  one. 

Yet  after  all  the  affriglttening  stories  that  had  l>cen  brotighi  him,  the  next  day  passi'd  over 
very  calmly,  it  not  appearing  by  the  least  circumstance  that  anything  was  designed  besides 
the  business  for  which  the  common  hall  was  summoned,  lie  often  rellected  on  this  matter : 
those  nu  rcemary  spies  are  very  officious,  that  tliey  may  deserve  their  pay,  and  they  shape  their 
story  to  tlie  tempers  of  tliuse  whom  they  serve ; and  to  such  creatures,  and  to  their  false 
intelligence,  I imputed  a great  deal  of  the  jealousy  that  I found  the  king  possi'ssed  witli. 

Bt»th  the  dukes  went  now  beyond  sea,  and  that  enmity  which  was  more  secret  before,  and 
was  covered  with  a court  civility,  did  now'  break  out  open  and  barefaced.  But  it  seemed 
tliat  the  duke  of  York  had  prevailed  with  the  king  not  to  call  the  parliament  that  winter,  in 
hope  that  tlic  heat  tlie  nation  was  in  would  with  the  help  of  some  time  grow  cooler,  and 
tliat  the  party  that  began  now  to  declare  more  openly  for  the  right  of  succ(!Ssion  w’ouhl  gain 
ground.  There  w.as  also  a pretended  discovery  now  ready  to  break  out,  which  the  duko 
might  be  mode  believe  would  carry  off  tlie  plot  from  the  papists,  and  cost  it  on  the  contrary 
party. 

Dangorficld,  a subtle  and  dexterous  man,  who  bad  gone  through  all  the  shapes  and  prac- 
tices of  roguery,  and  in  particular  w'as  a false  coiner,  iindertiHjk  now  to  coin  a plot  fur  the 
ends  of  tlie  papists,  lie  was  in  jail  for  debt,  and  w;is  in  an  til  intrigue  with  one  Cellier  a 
popish  midv%'ife,  wlio  had  a great  share  of  w'it,  and  was  abandoned  to  lewdm'ss.  She  get 
him  to  be  bronght  out  of  prison,  and  carried  him  to  the  countess  of  Powis,  a zealous,  man.ig- 
ing  papist.  He,  after  he  had  laid  matters  with  her,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  got  into  all 
companies,  and  mixed  with  the  hottest  men  of  the  town,  and  studied  to  engage  others  with 
himself  to  swear,  that  they  had  bfH.ii  invited  to  accept  of  commissions,  and  that  a now  form 
of  government  was  to  be  set  up,  and  that  tliu  king  and  the  royal  family  were  to  be  sent  away. 

He  was  carried  with  this  story  first  to  the  duke  and  then  to  the  king,  and  liad  a w*eekly 
allowance  of  money,  and  was  very  kindly  used  by  many  of  that  side ; so  that  a whisper  ran 
about  iotvn,  that  some  extraordinary  tiling  would  quickly  break  out ; and  ho,  having  some 
correspondence  w'ith  one  colonel  Manse],  made  up  a bundle  of  seditious,  but  ill-cootrived 
letters,  and  laid  tlicm  in  a dark  comer  of  his  room ; and  then  some  Sf'archere  were  sent  from 
the  Custom  House  to  look  for  some  forbidden  goods,  which  they  hoard  were  in  Mansel’s 
riiambcr.  There  were  no  gi>ods  found,  but  os  it  was  laid  they  found  that  bundle  of  letters ; 
and  upon  that  a great  noise  was  made  of  a discovery.  But,  upon  enquiry,  it  appeared  the 
letters  were  counterfeited,  and  the  forger  of  them  wassusjxHited  ; so  they  searched  into  nil  Dan- 
gerfifld's  haunts,  and  in  one  of  them  they  found  a paper  that  contained  the  scheme  of  this  ^ 
whole  fiction,  which  because  it  w'as  found  in  a meal-tub,  came  to  be  called  tlic  Meal-tub  Pint. 
Bangerficdd  was  upon  that  elap})ed  up,  and  he  soon  after  confessed  how  the  wliolc  matter 
was  laid  and  managed : in  which  it  is  very  probable  he  mixed  much  of  his  own  invention 
with  truth,  for  he  was  a profligate  liar.  This  was  a great  disgrace  to  the  popisli  party,  and 
the  king  suffered  much  by  the  countenance  be  had  given  him.  The  earls  of  Essex  and  a 
Halifax  were  set  down  in  the  scheme  to  bo  sworn  against  with  the  rest. 

Upon  this  they  pressed  the  king  vehemently  to  call  a parliament  immiHiiHtcly.  But  ths 
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king  thought  that  if  a parliament  should  meet  while  all  men's  spirits  were  sharpeni*d  by  this 
nt*w  discovery,  he  would  find  them  in  worse  temper  than  ever.  When  the  king  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  do  that,  lord  Essex  left  the  treasury.  The  king  was  very  uneasy  at  this. 
Hut  lurd  Es.<m:x  was  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  meddle  in  that  post  more,  since  a parlia« 
merit  was  not  called ; yet,  at  the  kings  earnest  di*sire,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  go  to 
council.  Lord  Halifax  fell  ill,  much  from  a vexation  of  mind  : his  spirits  were  oppressed,  a 
di*ep  melancholy  seizing  him  ; for  a fortnight  together  I was  once  a day  with  him,  and  found 
then  that  he  had  deep  impressions  of  religion  on  him.  Some  foolish  people  gave  it  out  that 
he  was  mad ; but  I never  knew  him  so  near  a state  of  true  wisdom  as  he  was  at  that  time. 
He  was  much  tnmbled  at  the  king's  forgetting  his  promise  to  hold  a parliament  that  winter, 
and  expostulated  severely  upon  it  with  some  that  were  sent  to  him  from  the  king.  He  was 
offered  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  but  he  refused  it.  Some  gave  it  out  that  he  pretended 
to  1)0  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was  uneasy  when  that  was  denied  him  ; but  he  said  to 
me  that  it  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  had  refused  it.  He  did  not  love,  he  said,  a new  scene, 
nor  to  dine  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  thirty-six  dishes  of  meat  on  his  table.  He  likewise 
saw  that  lord  Essex  had  a mind  to  be  again  there,  and  he  was  confident  he  was  better  fitted 
fur  it  than  he  himself  was.  My  being  much  with  him  at  that  time  was  reflect^  on : it  was 
said  1 had  heightem^  his  disaffection  to  the  court.  I was  w'ith  him  only  as  a divine. 

Tlie  court  went  on  in  their  own  pace.  I^ord  Tweedale  being  then  at  Ijondon  moved  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  that  it  W’ould  be  more  honourable,  and  more  for  tlic  duke's  (of  Y ork's)  interest, 
instead  of  living  beyond  sea,  to  go  and  live  in  Scotland.  Lord  Peterborough  went  imnte- 
diately  with  it  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it.  So  notice  was  given  the  duke,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  meet  the  king  at  Newmarket  in  October.  Lord  Tweedale  saw  that,  since  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  had  lost  his  credit  with  the  king,  duke  I>auderdale  would  again  be  con- 
tinued in  his  posts,  and  that  he  would  act  over  his  former  (xtravagances  ; whereas  he 
reckoned  that  this  would  be  checked  by  the  duke's  going  to  Scotland,  and  that  he  would 
study  to  make  himsidf  acceptable  to  that  nation,  and  bring  things  among  them  into  order 
and  temper.  The  duke  met  the  king  at  Newmarket  os  it  was  ordered  ; but  upon  that  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  yet  president  of  the  council,  though  he  had  quite  lost  all  his 
interest  in  the  king,  called  a council  at  Whitehall,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger  the 
king  was  in  by  the  duke’s  being  so  near  him,  and  pressed  the  council  to  represent  this  to  the 
king.  But  they  did  not  agree  to  it.  And  upon  the  king's  coming  to  London  he  was  turned 
out,  and  lord  Roberts,  made  then  earl  of  Radnor,  was  made  lord  president. 

The  duke  went  to  Scotland  soon  after : and  upon  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  grew  im- 
patient, when  he  found  he  was  still  to  be  kept  beyond  sea.  He  begged  the  king's  leave  to 
return  ; but  when  lie  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  it,  he  came  over  without  leave.  The  king 
U[>on  that  would  not  see  him,  and  required  him  to  go  back  ; on  which  his  friends  were 
divided.  Some  advised  him  to  comply  wdth  the  king’s  pleasure ; but  he  gave  himself  fatally 
up  to  the  lord  Shaftesbury's  conduct,  who  put  him  on  all  the  metliods  imaginable  to  make 
himself  popular.  He  went  round  many  parts  of  England,  pretending  it  was  for  hunting  and 
horse  matches,  many  thousands  coming  together  in  most  places  to  see  him ; so  that  this 
looked  like  the  mustering  uj>  the  force  of  the  party,  but  it  really  weakened  it.  Many  grew 
jealous  of  the  design,  and  fancied  here  was  a new  civil  w*ar  to  be  raised.  Upon  this  they 
joined  in  with  the  duke's  party.  Lord  Shaftesbury  set  also  on  foot  petitions  fur  a parliament, 
in  order  to  the  securing  the  king's  person  and  the  protestant  religion.  These  w'cre  carricil 
about  and  signed  in  many  places,  notwithstanding  the  king  set  out  a proclamation  against 
them.  Upon  that  a set  of  counter  petitions  was  promoted  by  the  court,  expressing  an 
abhorrence  of  all  seditious  practices,  and  referring  the  time  of  calling  a parliament  w holly  to 
the  king.  There  were  not  such  numbers  that  joined  in  the  petitions  for  the  parliament  as 
had  been  expected,  so  this  showed  rather  the  weakness  than  the  strength  of  the  party ; and 
many  W'ell  meaning  men  began  to  dislike  those  practices,  and  to  apprehend  that  a change  of 
government  was  d<*signed. 

Some  made  a reflection  on  that  whole  method  of  proceeding,  w’hich  may  deserve  well  to 
be  remembered.  In  the  intervals  of  parliament,  men  that  complain  of  the  government  by 
keeping  themselves  in  a sullen  and  quiet  state,  and  avoiding  cabals  and  public  assemblies, 
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grow  thereby  tlic  stronger  and  more  capable  to  make  a stand  when  a parliament  comes ; 
whereas  by  tlietj’  forming  of  parties  out  of  parliament,  unless  in  order  to  the  managing  of 
dections,  they  do  both  expose  themselves  to  much  danger,  and  bring  an  ill  character  on  their 
designs  over  the  nation,  which  naturally  loves  parliamentary  cures,  but  is  jealous  of  all  other 
Dictliods. 

Tlie  king  was  now  wholly  in  the  duke's  interest,  and  resolved  to  pass  that  winter  without 
I parliament.  Upon  which  the  lords  Russel  and  Cavendish,  sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Mr. 
Powel,  four  of  the  new  councillors,  desired  to  be  excused  fmm  their  attendance  in  council. 
Several  of  those  who  were  put  in  the  Admiralty  and  in  other  commissions  desired  likewiso 
to  be  dismissed.  With  this  the  king  was  so  highly  offended,  that  ho  became  more  sullen 
and  intntctnblc  than  he  hod  ever  been  before. 

The  men  that  governed  now  were  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  lord  Hyde,  and  Godolphin. 
Tlielast  of  these  was  a younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  that  hod  been  bred 
about  the  king  from  a page,  and  was  now  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  belonged 
to  the  court.  He  was  the  most  silent  and  modest  man  that  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a 
coart.  He  had  a clear  apprehension,  and  dispatched  business  with  great  method,  and  with 
80  much  temper  that  he  had  no  personal  enemies  ; but  his  silence  begot  a jealousy,  which 
has  bang  long  upon  him.  His  notions  were  for  the  court ; but  his  incorrupt  and  sincere 
way  of  managing  the  concerns  of  the  treasury  created  in  all  people  a very  high  esteem  for 
him.  He  loved  gaming  the  most  of  any  man  of  business  I ever  knew,  and  gave  one  reason 
fur  it:  because  it  delivered  him  from  the  obligation  to  talk  much.  He  had  true  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  was  free  from  all  vanity,  and  never  heaped  up  wealth  ; so  that 
all  things  being  laid  together,  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest  men  that  has  been 
employed  in  our  time.  And  he  has  had  much  of  the  confidence  of  four  of  our  succeeding 
princes*. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighty  the  duke  had  leave  to  come  to  England  ; and  continued 
about  tlie  king  till  the  next  winter  that  the  parliament  was  to  sit.  Foreign  affairs  seemed  to 
be  forgotten  by  our  court.  Tlie  prince  of  Orange  had  projected  an  alliance  against  France, 
and  most  of  the  German  princes  were  much  disposed  to  come  into  it ; for  the  French  had  set 
up  a new  court  at  Mete,  in  which  many  princes  were,  under  the  pretence  of  dependencies 
and  some  old  forgotten  or  forged  titles,  judged  to  belong  to  the  new  French  conquests.  This 
was  a mean  as  well  os  a perfidious  practice,  in  which  the  court  of  France  raised  much  more 
jealousy  and  hatred  against  themselves  than  could  ever  be  balancc<l  by  such  small  accessions 
as  were  adjudged  by  that  mock  court.  Tlie  earl  of  Sunderland  entered  into  a particular 
confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  ho  managed  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was 
sent  envoy  to  Holland.  The  prince  seemed  confident  that  if  England  would  come  heartily 


* %4]ner  Go«lolp)iin  wu  a naihe  of  Corn«'al1,  and  he 
kad  hit  cduration  conrlndi-d  at  Oxford.  ]a  166)  he  ma 
a repmentativc  of  lleUton  ; and  the  loyalty  of  hit  family 
pfoUblv  obiaiord  him  the  oificca  of  a pn^c  and  afterward* 
pwtii  of  the  royal  bedchamber.  The  earl  of  I>urtmonth 
lau.  that  when  Gotiulpiiin  wa*  Cliarlet'i  pogc,  the  latter 
iiietcbed  hi*  character  very  pithily  ; a character  he  main. 
Utaed  tlirough  life.  He  said  the  king,  “ never  in 
the  my.  nor  out  of  the  war.*'  He  very  pcnpicaciouily 
anticipated  the  king'*  withe*,  with  which  be  readily  com- 
plkd ; bat  moat  other  prtaon*  thought  he  ms  morose— 
<n  opinion  which  they  probubly  funned  from  hi*  remark, 
akle  ladtumity.  Although  be  roted  for  the  excIu»ion  of 
tbeduke  of  Yotk,  yet.  upon  the  lattci's  accetainn  to  the 
UtioM,  be  woi  made  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen;  and 
tlx  earl  of  Dartmouth  »aya,  *ho  otcemed  and  trusted 
du»  BoblcnuiD  more  than  any  of  her  court,  and  that  he 
ramiBued  to  correapond  with  her  after  the  Rcrulution  by 

agencr  of  the  counieos  of  Lichfield,  aUliongh  Mr. 
Cesar,  of  llcrtfordahire,  wa*  impri*one<l  for  saving  so  in 
^ bouse  of  comiiioiiB.— (Oafuid  etl.  of  this  wuik.)  It 
is  tnic  that  James  had  devred  Oodolpliin's  mnoval  from 
the  ceundlt  of  hia  brother,  (ClarcDdoo  Correspondence,  i. 
48);  yet  he  admtrad  bU  iDtcgrity,  and  earnestly  desired 


bis  support,  which  he  thought  would  be  srquired  if  he 
could  be  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This 
convenion  was  even  at  one  time  hopetl ; for  the  carl  of 
Dartniouth  relates,  that  Ellis,  one  of  the  four  popish 
bishops  in  James  the  Second's  rei^in,  told  sir  Thotuai 
D>kc  there  was  tome  doubt  of  Godolphin**  being  a pro« 
teitant,  and  that  maAse*  were  said  daily  in  the  king's 
chapvl  for  hit  conversion.  To  which  sir  Thomas  replied, 
'*  If  ho  it  in  doubt  with  yon,  be  is  out  of  doubt  with  me.** 
Hif  eontiniiiiig  to  be  in  favour  with  the  exiled  qviren 
arose  probably  from  his  voting  for  a regenry,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  voted  for  William  the  Thiid  assuming  the 
crown,  in  I6R9.  Vet  William  emplotcd  him,  as  did  his 
successor  Anne.  The  latter,  tt  is  well  known,  hsd  loved 
him  during  their  youthful  years,  but  the  policy  of  our 
government  would  not  permit  their  marriage.  His  in* 
tegrity  is  provcti  by  the  fact,  that  though  connected  with 
the  treasury  for  thirty  years,  nine  of  which  he  wjj  it*  pro* 
niier,  he  died  roinpanttvely  poor.  The  evidence  of  his 
unambitious  nature  is,  that  it  lequircd  much  penunsiun 
to  obuiin  hit  cniiscnt  to  be  rsiteil  to  the  peerage,  and  to 
the  order  of  tl-e  gnrtcr.  He  died  in  1712,  and  waa  interred 
In  Westminster  Abbey.— Wood's  Fasti  Oxen. ; Noble's 
Cont.  of  Crminger. 
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into  it,  a strong  comfederacy  might  then  have  been  formed  against  France.  Van  B*‘uning 
was  then  in  England,  and  he  wrote  to  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  that  they  could  not  depend 
on  the  faith  or  assistance  of  England.  He  assured  them  the  court  was  still  in  the  French 
interest.  He  also  looked  on  the  jealousy  between  the  court  and  the  country  party  as  then 
so  high,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  heal  matters  so  as  to  encourage  the  king  to 
enter  into  any  alliance  that  might  draw  on  a war : for  the  king  seemed  to  set  that  up  for  a 
maxim,  that  his  going  into  a war  was  the  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  parliament, 
and  was  firmly  resolved  against  it.  Yet  the  project  of  a league  was  formed:  and  the  king 
seemed  inclined  to  go  into  it  as  soon  as  matters  could  be  wtH  adjusted  at  home. 

There  was  this  year  at  midsunimer  a new  pu^tice  begun  in  the  city  of  London  that  pro- 
duced very  ill  consequences.  The  city  of  London  has  by  charter  the  shrivalty  of  Middlesex, 
as  well  as  of  the  city ; and  the  two  sheriffs  were  to  be  chosen  on  midsummer  day.  But  the 
common  method  had  been  for  the  lord  mayor  to  name  one  of  the  sheriffs  by  drinking  to  him 
on  a public  occasion  ; and  that  nomination  was  commonly  confirmed  by  the  Common  Hall, 
and  then  they  named  the  other  sheriff.  The  truth  was,  the  way  in  which  the  sheriffs  lived 
made  it  a charge  of  about  5000/.  a-year ; so  they  took  little  care  about  it,  but  only  to  find 
men  that  would  bi’ar  the  charge : which  recommended  them  to  be  chosen  aldermen  upon 
the  next  vacancy,  and  to  rise  up  according  to  their  standing  to  the  mayoralty,  which  gene- 
rally went  in  course  to  the  senior  aldennan.  When  a person  was  .set  up  to  be  sheriff  that 
would  not  serve,  he  compounded  the  matter  for  400/.  fine.  All  juries  were  n-tumed  by  the 
sheriffs  ; but  they  commonly  left  that  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  under-sheriffs  : so  it  was 
now  pretended  that  it  was  necessary  to  look  a little  more  carefully  after  this  matter. 
The  under- sheriffs  were  generally  attorneys,  and  might  be  easily  brought  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  court ; so  it  was  proposed  that  the  sheriffs  should  be  chosen  with  more  care,  not 
so  much  that  they  might  keep  good  tables,  as  that  they  should  return  good  juries.  The 
.person  to  whom  the  present  mayor  had  drunk  was  set  aside,  and  Bethel  and  Cornish  were 
chosen  sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year.  Bethel  was  a man  of  knowledge,  and  had  wrltb-n  a 
very  judicious  book  of  the  interests  of  princes;  but  as  he  was  a known  republican  in  prin- 
ciple, so  he  was  a sullen  and  wilful  man,  and  turned  from  the  ordinary  way  of  a sheriff  a 
living  into  the  extreme  of  sordidness,  which  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  proved  a great  prejudice  to  the  party.  Cornish,  the  other  sheriff,  was  a plain, 
warm,  honest  man,  and  lived  very  nobly  all  his  year.  The  court  was  very  jealous  of  this, 
and  understood  it  to  be  done  on  design  to  pack  juries  ; so  that  the  party  should  be  always 
safe,  whatever  they  might  engage  in.  It  was  said  that  the  king  would  not  have  common 
justice  done  him  hereafter  against  any  of  them,  how  guilty  soever.  The  setting  up  Bithel 
gave  a great  colour  to  this  jealou.sy ; for  it  was  said  ho  had  expressed  his  approving  the  late 
king's  death  in  very  indecent  terms.  These  two  persons  had  never  before  received  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  church,  being  independents ; but  they  did  it  now  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
office,  which  gave  great  advantages  against  the  whole  party.  It  was  said  that  the  serving 
an  end  was  a good  resolver  of  all  cases  of  conscience,  and  purged  all  scruples*'. 

Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  winter  of  eighty,  in  which  the  king  resolved  to  hold  a 
ses-ion  of  parliament.  He  sent  the  duke  to  Scotland  a few  days  before  their  meeting  ; and 
upon  that  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  declared  openly  for  the  exclusion,  and  so  did  loi^  Sun- 
derland and  Godolphin.  Lord  Sunderland  assured  all  people  that  the  king  was  resolved  to 
settle  matters  with  his  parliament  on  any  terms,  since  the  interest  of  England  and  the  affain 


• The  charter  of  the  city  of  London  gives  the  right  of 
electing  the  slicrifl's  to  the  citizens  at  latgc.  It  was  their 
courtesy  permitted  tiic  lord  mayor  to  elect  one  by  plctlging 
his  he.ilth  ; but  such  courtesy  would  not  render  his  choice 
legal.  A sheriff  so  elected  would  be  puzzled  to  justify  his 
title  ill  answer  to  a qu»  tcarranlo. 

The  meuiiiirss  of  Slingtby  Bethel,  one  of  tho  sheriffs 
mentioned  in  the  text,  is  tlius  satirized  by  Dryden,  in  bis 
**  Absalom  uud  Aruliitophel 

“ Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval  board 
The  grouncit  of  a city  fe:ul  abborr'd  , 


His  cooks,  with  long  disuse,  tlieir  trade  forgot : 

Cool  WHS  his  kilcheu,  though  his  brains  wcie  hot." 

He  wrote  the  following  works: — 1.  “ The  Interest  ot 
the  Princes  and  States  of  Europe.”  At  the  end  is  a nar- 
rative of  the  chief  occiirrcnrcs  in  the  pjiili.amenl  which  sit 
during  the  protectorate  of  Kich.-ird  CcoiiiwtII.  2 *•  Ob- 
servations on  a Letter  written  by  the  H.  of  B.”  And  3 
“The  World's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwell.” 

Hcniy  Cornish,  the  co-sheriff  with  Bethel,  was  mur- 
dereil  under  a legal  form  in  the  reign  of  Janies  the 
Second,  for  his  activity  in  unravelling  the  popish  plot.-~ 
State  Trials ; Bingraphia  Britannic*. 
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of  Europe  made  a league  against  France  indispcnsablf  necessaiy  at  that  time,  which  could 
not  be  dune  without  a good  understanding  at  home.  Lord  Sunderland  sent  lord  Arran  fot 
me.  I dc*clincd  thia  new  acquaintinco  as  much  aa  I could,  but  it  could  not  be  avoided.  He 
seemed  then  very  zealous  for  a happy  settlement.  And  this  I owe  him  in  justice,  that 
though  he  went  off  from  the  measures  he  was  in  at  that  tinits  yet  he  still  continued  person- 
ally kind  to  luyself.  Now  the  great  point  was,  whether  the  limitations  should  bo  accepted 
and  treated  about,  or  the  exclusion  be  pursued.  Lord  Halifax  assured  me,  that  any  limita- 
tions whatsoever  that  should  leave  the  title  of  king  to  the  duke,  though  it  should  be  little 
more  than  a more  title,  might  bo  obtained  of  the  king ; but  that  he  was  positive  and  fixed 
tgainst  the  exclusion.  It  is  true,  this  w’as  in  a great  measure  imputed  to  his  management, 
and  that  he  had  wrought  the  king  up  to  it*. 

The  most  specious  handle  for  recommending  the  limitations  was  this  : the  duke  declared 
openly  against  them  ; so  if  the  king  shonld  have  agreed  to  them,  it  must  have  occasioned  a 
breach  between  him  and  the  duke.  And  it  seemed  to  be  very  desirable  to  have  them  once 
fill!  out ; since,  as  soon  as  that  was  brought  about,  the  king  of  his  own  accord  and  for  his 
own  security  might  be  moved  to  promote  the  exclusion.  The  truth  is,  lord  Halifax’s  hatred 
of  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  his  vanity  in  desiring  to  have  his  ow*n  notion  preferred, 
tharpened  him  at  that  time  to  much  indecency  in  his  whole  deportment.  But  the  party 
depended  on  the  hopes  that  lady  P(*rtamouth  and  lord  Sunderland  gave  them.  Many  meet- 
inss  were  appoint'd  betwe-en  lord  Halifax  and  some  leading  men  : in  which  as  he  tried  to 
divert  them  from  the  exclusion,  so  they  studied  to  persuade  him  to  it,  both  without  eflfect. 
Tiie  majority  had  engaged  themselves  to  promote  the  exclusion ; lord  R\isse*l  moved  it  first 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  seconded  by  Capri,  Montague,  and  Winnington.  Junes 
came  into  the  house  a few  days  afUr  this,  and  went  v/ith  great  zeal  into  itf.  Jenkins,  now 
made  secretary  of  state  in  Coventry’s  place,  was  the  chief  manager  for  the  court.  He  was 
a man  of  an  exemplary  life,  and  considerably  learned  ; but  he  was  dull  and  slow.  He  was 
inspected  of  leaning  to  popery,  though  very  uujustly ; but  he  was  set  on  every  punctilio  of 
the  ciiurch  of  England  to  superstition,  and  was  a great  assertor  of  the  divine  right  of 
intinarchy,  and  was  for  carrying  the  prerogative  high.  Ho  neither  s])oke  nor  wrote  well ; 
hut  being  so  eminent  for  the  most  courtly  qualifications,  other  matters  were  the  more  easily 
dispensed  with.  All  his  speeches  and  arguments  against  the  exclusion  were  heard  with 
indignation,  so  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  house.  It  was  moved  by  those  who  opposed 
it,  that  the  duke’s  daughters  might  be  named  in  it,  as  the  next  in  the  succession  ; but  it  was 
Mid  that  was  not  necessary,  for  since  tlic  duke  w’as  only  pt'rsonally  disabled,  as  if  he  had 
been  actually  dead,  that  carried  the  Buccef»sion  over  to  his  daughters.  Yet  this  gave  a 
jealousy,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  keep  that  matter  still  undetermined ; and  that  upon  another 
occasion  H might  be  pretended,  that  the  disabling  the  duke  to  succeed  did  likewise  disable 
him  to  derive  that  right  to  others  which  was  thus  ciit  oflT  in  himself.  But  tlioiigh  they 
would  not  name  the  duke’s  daughters,  yet  they  sent  such  assuranci's  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
that  nothing  thus  proposed  could  he  to  his  prejudice,  that  he  believed  them,  and  declared  Ids 
desire  that  the  king  would  fully  satisfy  his  parliament.  Tlie  States  sent  over  memorials  to 
the  king,  pressing  him  to  consent  to  the  exclusion.  'Tlie  prince  did  not  openly  appear  in 
this;  but,  it  being  managed  by  Fagel,  it  was  understood  that  ho  approved  of  it ; and  this 


•Sir  J.  R«rt»bT  and  other  anthoritle*  fullT  support  the 
nmiire  in  the  text,  m to  the  promoters  and  p]<ponenta 
«f  the  bill  uf  exclusion.  It  «ill  ever  remain  a redeeming 
featore  in  the  chararter  of  Charlca,  that  no  infliienre  of 
iatemi  or  !ore  could  shake  him  from  supporting  liia  bro* 
ther.  The  rommon*  offered  to  pay  hH  debts  and  promote 
kisbi-oiirlte  politics,  the  duchess  of  Fortsmonth  tried  all 
her  leduriivc  arte;  but  in  rain.  “There  were  many 
who  beliernl  the  king  would  be  tempted  to  comply  but 
the  eaH  of  Halifax  nasnred  sir  John  Rcresby,  there  was 
Sot  the  least  probability  that  be  would,  for  that  it  was  like 
('fTaiof  a mao  money  to  cut  off  hti  nose.— (Memoirs, 
It  is  to  be  obaenred  that,  coupled  with  the  duke’s 
nclnsiso  were  ax.  aet  for  the  more  frequent  meetings  of 


parliament,  and  a desire  that  the  kin^  would  change  such 
cnuncillors  as  the  hou»e  of  rommons  should  request. 

T Tills  strenuous  advo^-ate  of  the  exclusion  did  not  long 
stirvire  this  |»ertod.  He  died  at  Humpden,  in  Bucktng- 
liAinshire.  ouiug  to  sleeping  in  damp  shreis,  A near  rela- 
tis-e  nfsir  William,  lonl  Treror,  t«»ld  Mr.  speaker  Onslow 
that  it  was  considered  furtunate  he  died  at  this  perim),  for 
he  Was  pnvy  to  the  di'sijtns  of  lord  WilUnm  Ruswland 
his  ]orii«»ns ; and  tieing  dani^rout  to  the  court  on  acroiint 
of  his  sii|terior  abilities,  would  pmhnbly  have  been  tiraied 
with  particular  aeveinty.  and  being  nf  a timid  nature  he 
might  have  made  confessions  injurious  to  his  t'rienda 
and  his  own  charvi«r.>— Onslow’s  Note  in  Oxford  ed.  of 
this  svork. 
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creatcnl  a hatred  in  the  duke  to  him,  which  was  never  to  be  removed.  Lord  Sundcdtnd 
by  Sidney  8 means  engaged  the  States  into  it,  and  ho  fancied  it  might  have  some  effect. 

The  bill  of  exclusion  was  quickly  brought  up  to  the  lords.  The  earls  of  £Usex  and  Shaftes- 
bury argued  most  for  it;  and  the  eari  of  llalifhx  was  tlie  champion  on  the  other  side.  He 
gained  great  honour  in  the  debate,  and  had  a visible  superiority  to  lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  house : and  that  was  to  him  triumph  enough.  In  conclusion,  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  u|>on  the  first  reading.  Tlie  country  party  brought  it  nearer  an  equality 
than  was  imagined  they  could  do,  considering  the  king’s  earnestness  in  it,  and  tliat  tl.e  whole 
bench  of  the  bishops  was  against  it.  The  commons  were  inflamed  when  they  saw  the  fate 
of  their  bill.  They  voted  an  address  to  the  king  to  remove  lord  Halifax  from  hie  counsels 
and  presence  for  ever ; which  was  an  unparliamentary  thing,  since  it  was  visible  that  it  was 
for  his  arguing  as  he  did  in  the  house  of  lords,  though  they  pretended  it  was  for  his  advising 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament.  But  that  was  a thin  disguise  of  their  anger.  Yet 
without  destroying  the  freedom  of  debate  they  could  not  found  their  address  on  that  which 
was  the  true  cause  of  it.  Russel  and  Jones,  though  formerly  lord  Halifax's  friends,  thought 
it  was  enough  not  to  speak  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  they  sat  silent.  Some 
called  him  a papist,  others  said  he  was  an  atheist.  Chichcly,  that  had  married  his  mother, 
moved  that  I might  be  sent  for  to  satisfy  the  house  as  to  the  truth  of  his  religion.  I wish  1 
could  have  said  as  much  to  have  persuaded  them  that  he  was  a good  Christian  as  that  ho 
was  no  papist.  1 was  at  that  time  in  a very  good  character  in  that  house.  The  first  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  Rrformatiou  was  then  out,  and  was  so  well  received,  that  I had  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  for  it,  and  was  desired  by  both  to  prosecute  that  work.  The  parlia- 
ment had  made  an  address  to  the  king  for  a fast  day.  Dr.  Sprat  and  I were  ordered  to 
preach  before  the  house  of  commons.  My  turn  was  in  the  morning.  I mcnitoued  nothiog 
relating  to  the  plot  but  what  appeared  in  (Coleman's  letters ; yet  1 laid  open  the  cruelties  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  many  instanc'/s  that  happened  in  queen  Mary’s  reign,  which  were 
not  then  known  ; and  I aggravated,  though  very  truly,  the  danger  of  falling  under  the 
po>ver  of  that  religion.  1 pressed  also  a mutual  forbi'nrance  among  ourselves  in  lesser 
matters.  But  I insisted  most  on  the  impiety  and  vices  that  had  worn  out  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, and  all  regard  to  it  among  us.  Sprat  in  the  afternoon  went  further  into  the  belief  of 
the  plot  than  1 had  done.  But  he  insinuated  his  fears  of  their  iindutifulness  to  the  king  in 
such  a manner,  that  they  were  highly  offended  at  him.  So  the  commons  did  not  send  him 
tlianks,  as  they  did  to  me  ; which  raised  his  merit  at  court  as  it  increased  the  displeasure 
against  me.  Sprat  had  studied  a polite  style  much,  but  there  was  little  strength  in  it.  He 
had  the  licginnings  of  learning  laid  well  in  him ; but  he  has  allowed  himself  in  a course  of 
some  years  in  much  sloth  and  too  many  liberties. 

The  king  sent  many  messages  to  the  house  of  commons,  pressing  for  a supply  : first  for 
preserving  Tangier,  he  being  then  in  a war  with  the  king  of  Fez,  which  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tance put  him  to  much  charge;  but  chiefly,  for  enabling  him  to  go  into  alliances  necessary 
for  the  common  preservation. 

The  house  upon  that  made  a long  representation  to  the  king  of  the  dangers  that  both  he 
and  they  were  in,  and  assured  him  they  would  do  everythiiig  that  he  could  expect  of  them, 
as  soon  as  they  were  well  secured  ; by  which  they  meant,  as  soon  as  the  exclusion  should 
pass,  and  that  bad  ministers  and  ill  judges  should  be  removed.  They  renewed  their  address 
against  lord  Halifax,  and  made  addresses  both  against  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  soon  after 
made  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  against  lord  Clarendon  and  Hyde,  as  men  inclined  to  popery. 
Hyde  spoke  so  vehemently  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  suspicions  of  popery,  that  he  cried 
in  Ins  speech  ; and  Jones,  upon  tlw?  score  of  old  friendship,  got  the  words  relating  to  poj>ery 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  address  against  him.  TIjc  commons  also  impeached  several  of  the 
judges,  and  Mr.  Seymour.  The  judges  wrero  accused  for  some  illegal  charges  and  judgments ; 
and  Seymour,  for  corruption  and  mal-admiiiistratlon  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
They  impeached  Scroggs  for  high  treason ; but  it  was  visible  that  the  matters  objected  to 
him  were  only  misdemeanors.  So  the  lords  rejected  the  impeachment,  which  was  carried 
chiefly  by  the  earl  of  Danby's  party,  and  in  favour  to  him.  The  commons  did  also  assert 
the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  a parliament ; and  because  some  in  their  counter- 
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petitions  had  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  this  ]jractice,  they  voted  these  ahhorrers  to  bo 
Wtrayers  of  tlie  lilwrties  of  the  nation.  They  expelled  one  Withins  out  of  tluir  house  for 
signinj;  one  of  thest*,  though  he  with  great  humility  conf('>wH*d  his  fault,  and  Wgged  panhm 
for  it.  The  merit  of  this  raised  him  soon  to  l>e  a judge,  for  indeed  he  had  no  other  merit*. 
They  fell  also  on  air  George  JeflFreys,  a furious  declaiiner  at  the  bar;  bnt  he  was  raisc'd  by 
that,  as  well  as  by  this  prosecution.  The  house  did  likewise  send  their  serJeant  to  many 
parts  of  Etigland  to  bring  up  abhorrers  as  didinqurnts ; upon  wliich  the  right  that  they  had 
to  imprison  any  Ix'sides  their  own  members  earnc  to  be  much  questioned,  since  they  could 
not  n’ceive  an  infonnation  upon  oath,  nor  proceed  against 'such  as  rt*fnsi‘d  to  ap|H*ar  Ix’fore 
them.  In  many  places  those  for  whom  they  st*nt  their  serjeant  refust'd  to  come  up.  It  was 
found  that  such  practices  were  grounded  on  no  law,  an<l  were  no  older  than  queen  Klizaheth's 
time.  While  the  house  of  commons  used  that  jxjwer  gently,  it  was  submitted  to  in  respect 
l«i  it ; but  now  it  grew  to  bo  so  much  extended,  that  many  unsolved  not  to  submit  to  it. 
The  former  parliament  had  passed  a very  strict  act  for  the  due  executi»)n  of  the  lInl>oa8 
Corpus,  which  was  indeed  all  they  did.  It  w’as  carried  by  an  odd  artifict*  in  the  hoiise  of 
lords.  Ix)rd  Grey  and  lord  Norris  were  named  to  be  the  tellers.  Lord  Norris,  Indug  a man 
subject  to  vapours,  w^as  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what  ho  was  doing  ; so  a very  fat  lord 
coming  in,  lord  Grey  counU'd  him  for  t<*n,  as  a jest  at  first ; but,  st^eing  lord  Norris  had  not 
obsen’cd  it,  he  went  on  with  his  misreckoning  of  ten.  So  it  was  reported  Ui  the  house,  and 
declared  that  they  who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  majority,  though  it  indi*cd  went  on  tho 
other  side.  And  by  this  means  the  hill  passed.  Tliere  was  a bold,  forwanl  man,  Sheridan, 
a native  of  Ireland,  whom  the  commons  committesi,  and  ho  moved  for  his  habeas  eoqius. 
Some  of  the  judges  were  afraid  of  the  house,  and  kept  out  of  the  W’ay  ; but  baron  West*m 
had  tho  ciuirage  to  grant  it.  The  f-cssion  went  yet  into  a higher  strain,  for  they  voted  tliat 
all  anticipations  on  any  branclu's  of  the  revenue  were  against  law*,  and  that  whosoever  lent 
any  money  upon  the  credit  of  those  anticipations  were  public  enemies  to  the  kingdom. 
Upon  this  it  was  said  that  the  parliament  would  neither  supply  tlie  king  themselves,  nor 
sufTer  him  to  make  use  of  his  credit,  which  every  private  man  might  do.  They  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  looked  on  tlic  revenue  as  a public  trt‘asurt%  that  was  to  l>e  kept  clear 
of  all  anticipations,  and  not  as  a private  estate  that  might  be  inorigagt^d.  And  they  thought, 
when  all  other  means  of  supply  except  by  parliament  were  stojiped,  that  must  certainly 
bring  the  king  to  their  terms.  Yet  the  clamour  raised  on  this,  ns  if  they  had  intended  to 
starve  the  king  and  blast  bis  credit,  w:is  a git'at  load  on  them  ; and  their  vote  had  no  effect, 
for  tho  king  continued  to  have  the  same  cn*dit  that  he  had  before.  Another  vote  went  much 
higher : it  w'as  for  an  association,  copied  from  that  in  queen  Klizaln^th  s time,  for  the  reveng- 
ing the  king's  death  upon  all  papists,  if  he  should  Imppi'n  to  be  kille<l.  The  precedent  of 
that  time  was  a s]>eeious  colour.  But  this  difierence  was  assigned  between  the  two  cases: 
qtiet'D  Elizalieth  was  in  no  danger  but  from  papists;  so  tliat  association  struck  a terror  into 
that  wdiolc  party,  which  did  prove  a real  security  to  her,  and  theri‘foro  her  ministers  set  it 
on.  But  now  it  was  said  there  were  many  republicans  still  in  the  nation,  and  many  of 
Cromwell's  officers  were  yet  alive,  who  seemed  not  to  re|>ent  of  what  they  had  done;  so 
some  of  th(>se  might  by  this  means  be  encouraged  to  attenqit  on  the  king's  life,  presuming 
tliat  both  the  suspicions  and  revenges  of  it  would  be  cast  upon  the  duke  and  the  papists. 
Great  use  was  made  of  this  to  possess  nil  people,  that  this  association  was  inU'nded  to  destroy 
tlie  king  instead  of  preserving  him. 

Tliere  was  not  much  done  in  the  house  of  lords  after  they  threw  out  the  bill  of  exclusion. 
I»rd  Halifax  indeed  prcsecHl  them  to  go  on  to  limitations ; and  lie  bi'gan  w’itli  one,  that  the 
duke  should  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  iiiiU^  out  of  England  during  the  king's  life.  But 
the  faousft  was  cold  and  backward  in  all  that  matter.  Those  that  were  really  the  duke's 
friends  abliorred  all  those  motions,  and  lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  laughed  at  them  : 


* Sir  Frnnrit  Witbim  wm  % coiilunptihlc  wrptrti. 
When  callrd  by  ibe  bu«*e  of  common*  lo  inpUiii 

Thr  b«  had  «ide<l  »be  court  party  iu  reprobatin);  |«ti- 
be  aiiowni  liinisclf  kuch  * »nmkiii^  [milnton,  that, 
« ^'orib  ttys,  evco  bu  own  fricQiU  voted  agaiost  Uim,  aud 


he  wa*  nnanimou«ly  expriled  the  Iiuum.  When  on  tho 
bench,  hit  treuiincni  of  the  pritoncr*  trictl  bt-foro  him 
are  ample  illtiatnuina*  that  crue!iy  ia  the  aatoeiaic  of 

cowardice Statu  TriaU;  Woolrycb'a  Memoir*  of  Judge 

Jetfreya,  &c. 
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they  were  reer^lvcU  to  let  all  lie  in  confusion,  rather  than  hearken  to  an3^hinj2;  beside*  the 
exctiiijion.  The  house  of  commons  »'eomcd  also  to  be  so  set  against  that  project  that  very 
little  progri'ss  was  made  in  it.  Lord  Essex  made  a motion,  which  was  agreed  to  in  a thin 
house ; hut  it  put  an  end  to  all  discourses  of  that  nature.  He  moved,  that  an  association 
should  be  entered  into  to  maintain  those  expedients,  and  that  some  cautionary  towns  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  associators  during  the  king  s life  to  make  them  good  after  his 
death.  The  king  looked  on  this  as  a deposing  of  himself.  He  had  read  more  in  Davila 
than  in  any  other  book  of  liistory  ; and  lie  had  a clear  view  into  the  conse<|uence8  of  such 
things,  and  looked  on  this  os  worse  than  the  exclusion.  So  that,  as  lord  Halifax  often 
oWrved  tome,  this  whole  management  looked  like  a design  to  unite  the  king  more  entirely 
to  the  duke,  instead  of  separating  him  from  him.  The  king  came  to  think  that  he  himself 
was  levelled  at  chiefly,  though  for  decency’s  sake  his  brother  only  was  named.  Tlic  truth 
was,  the  leading  men  thought  they  were  sure  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  future  elections,  as 
long  08  popery  was  in  view.  They  fancied  the  king  must  have  a parliament,  and  money 
from  it  very  soon,  and  that  in  conclusion  he  would  come  in  to  tliem.  He  was  much  lieset 
by  all  the  hungry  courtiers,  who  longed  for  a bill  of  money.  They  studied  to  persuade  him, 
from  his  father’s  misfortunes,  that  the  longer  he  was  in  yielding,  the  terms  would  grow  the 
higher. 

Tliey  relied  much  on  the  lady  Portsmouth's  interest,  who  did  openly  declare  herself  for 
the  houso  of  commons  ; and  they  were  so  careful  of  her,  tliat  when  one  moved  tliat  an  address 
should  bo  made  to  the  king  fur  sending  her  away,  he  could  not  be  heard,  though  at  another 
time  such  a motion  would  have  Ix'cn  better  entertained.  Her  behaviour  in  this  matter  was 
unaccountable.  And  the  duke's  behaviour  to  her  afterwards  looked  more  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment than  a resentment.  Many  reflned  upon  it,  and  thought  she  wus  set  on  as  a dec<<y 
to  keep  the  party  up  to  the  exclusion,  that  they  might  not  hearken  to  the  limitations.  Tl.s 
duke  was  assured  that  the  king  would  not  grant  the  one,  and  so  she  was  artificially  managed 
to  keep  them  from  the  other,  to  which  the  king  would  have  consented,  and  of  which  the 
duke  was  most  afraid.  But  this  was  too  fine  : she  was  hearty  for  tlio  exclusion  ; of  which 
I had  this  particular  account  from  Montague,  who  I believe  might  be  the  j)erson  that  laid 
the  bait  before  her.  It  was  proposed  to  her,  that  if  she  could  bring  tlie  king  to  the  exclusion, 
and  to  some  other  popular  things,  the  poxliamcnt  would  go  next  to  prepare  a bill  for  securing 
the  king’s  person : in  which  a clause  might  be  carried,  th.at  the  king  might  declare  tl»e 
successor  to  the  crown,  os  had  been  done  in  Henry  tlic  Kightli’s  time.  This  would  very 
much  raise  the  king's  authority,  and  would  be  no  breach  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  hut 
Would  rather  oblige  him  to  a greaU'r  dependence  on  the  king.  'Die  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
his  party  would  certainly  be  for  this  clause,  since  he  could  have  no  prospect  any  other  way; 
and  he  would  please  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  preferred  by  tlie  king  to  any  other 
person.  But  since  the  lady  Portsmouth  found  she  was  so  absolutely  the  mistress  of  the 
king’s  spirit,  she  might  reckon  that,  if  such  an  act  could  be  carried,  the  king  would  be  pre- 
vailed oil  to  declare  her  son  his  successor.  And  it  was  suggested  to  her,  that  in  order  to  tlie 
strengthening  her  son’s  interest  she  ought  to  treat  for  a match  with  the  king  of  France’s 
natural  daughter,  now  the  duchess  of  Bourbon.  And  tints  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  she 
were  brought  to  an  agreement  to  carry  on  the  exclusion,  and  that  other  act  pursuant  to  it ; 
and  they  thought  they  were  making  tools  of  one  another  to  carry  on  their  own  ends.  The 
nation  was  possessed  with  such  a distrust  of  the  king,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
could  ever  be  brought  to  so  entire  a confidence  in  him,  as  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their 
posterity  so  blindfold  into  his  hands.  Montague  assured  me  that  she  not  only  acted  heartily  in 
this  matter,  but  she  once  drew  the  king  to  consent  to  it,  if  idie  might  have  had  800,000/.  for 
it ; and  that  was  afterwards  brought  down  to  800,000/.  But  tlio  jealousies  upon  the  king  him- 
self were  such,  that  the  managers  in  the  house  of  commons  durst  not  move  for  giving  money 
till  the  bill  of  exclusion  should  pass,  lest  they  should  have  lost  their  credit  by  such  a motion. 
And  the  king  would  not  trust  them.  So  near  was  this  point  brought  to  an  agreement,  if 
Montague  told  me  true. 

'Plmt  which  reconciled  the  duke  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  w’as,  that  the  king  assured 
him  she  did  all  by  his  order,  that  so  she  might  have  credit  with  the  jiarty  and  see  into  their 
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desi^s.  Upon  wliich  tlic  duke  saw  it  was  necessary  to  believe  tliis,  or  at  least  to  seem  to 
believe  it. 

The  other  great  business  of  this  parliament  was  the  trial  of  the  viscount  of  Stafford,  who 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  old  earl  of  Arundel,  and  so  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk4 
lie  was  a weak,  but  a fair  conditioned  man.  lie  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  nephew's  family : 
and  had  been  guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youth,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  great  family  of  the  Staffords.  He  thought  the  king  had  not 
rewarded  him  for  his  former  services  as  he  had  deserved  ; so  he  often  voted  against  the  court, 
and  made  great  applications  always  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  on  no  good  terms 
with  the  duke ; for  the  great  consideration  the  court  had  of  his  nephew's  family  made  him 
to  be  the  most  neglected.  When  Oates  deposed  first  against  him,  he  happened  to  be  out  of 
the  way  ; and  he  kept  out  a day  longer.  But  the  day  after  he  came  in,  and  delivered  him- 
self ; which,  considering  the  feebleness  of  his  temper,  and  the  heat  of  that  time,  was  thought 
a sign  of  innocence.  Oates  and  Bedlow  swore  he  had  a patent  to  bo  paymaster-general  to 
the  army.  Dugdalc  swore  that  he  offered  him  500/.  to  kill  the  king.  Bedlow  had  died  the 
summer  before  at  Bristol.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  assiz(.‘S.  North,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  being  there,  he  sent  for  him,  and  by  oath  confirmed  all  that  he  had  sworn 
formerly,  except  that  which  related  to  the  queen  and  to  the  duke.  He  also  denied  upon 
oath  that  any  person  had  ever  practised  upon  him,  or  comipted  him.  His  disowning  some 
of  the  particulars  which  he  had  sworn,  had  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  gave  much  credit 
to  his  former  depositions.  I could  never  hear  what  sense  he  expressed  of  the  other  ill  parts 
of  his  life,  for  he  vanished  soon  out  of  all  men’s  thoughts. 

Another  •witness  appeared  against  lord  Stafford,  one  Turbervill : ■who  swore,  that  in  the 
year  seventy-five  the  lord  Stafford  had  taken  much  pains  to  persmodo  him  to  kill  the  king, 
lie  began  the  proposition  to  him  at  Paris,  and  sent  him  by  the  way  of  Dieppe  over  to  Eng- 
land, telling  him  that  he  intended  to  follow  by  the  same  road  ; but  he  wrote  afterwards  to 
him  that  he  was  to  go  by  Calais.  But  he  said  he  never  went  to  see  him  upon  his  coming 
to  England.  Turbervill  swore  the  year  wrong  at  first,  but  upon  recollection  he  went  ami 
corrected  that  error.  This  at  such  a distance  of  time  seemed  to  be  no  great  matter.  It 
seemed  much  stranger,  that  after  such  discourses  once  begun  he  should  never  go  near  the 
lord  Stafford,  and  that  lord  Stafford  should  never  enquire  after  him.  But  there  was  a much 
more  material  objection  to  him.  Turbervill,  upon  discourse  with  some  in  St.  Martin's  parish, 
seemed  inclined  to  change  his  religion.  They  brought  him  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  their  minister, 
and  he  convinced  him  so  fully  that  he  changed  upon  it.  And  after  that  ho  came  often  to 
him,  and  was  chiefly  supported  by  him.  For  some  months  he  was  constantly  at  his  table. 
Lloyd  had  pressed  him  to  recollect  all  that  he  had  heard  among  the  papists,  relating  to  plots 
and  designs  against  the  king  or  the  nation.  Ho  said  that  which  all  tho  converts  at  that 
time  said  often,  that  they  hod  it  among  them  that  within  a very  little  while  their  religion 
would  be  set  up  in  England ; and  that  some  of  them  said  a great  deal  of  blood  would  bo 
shed  before  it  could  be  brought  al>out ; but  he  protested  that  he  knew  no  particulars.  After 
some  months'  dej>endence  on  Lloyd  he  withdrew  entirely  from  him,  and  he  saW  him  no  more 
till  he  appeared  now  an  evidence  against  lord  Stafford.  Lloyd  was  in  great  difficulties  upon 
tliat  occasion.  It  had  been  often  declared  that  the  most  solemn  denials  of  witnesses  before 
they  make  discoveries  did  not  at  all  invalidate  their  evidence  ; and  that  it  imported  no  more, 
but  tliat  they  had  been  so  long  firm  to  their  promise  of  revealing  nothing : so  that  this 
negative  evidence  against  Turbervill  could  have  done  lord  Stafford  no  service.  On  the  other 
band,  considering  the  load  that  already  lay  on  Lloyd  on  the  account  of  Berry's  business,  and 
that  his  being  a little  before  this  time  promoted  to  bo  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  imputed  to 
that,  it  was  visible  that  his  discovering  this  against  Turbervill  would  have  aggravated  those 
censares  and  very  much  blasted  him.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  here  was  a justice  to  be  done, 
and  a service  to  truth,  towards  the  saving  a man's  life.  And  the  question  was  very  hard  to 
be  determined  He  advised  with  all  his  friends,  and  with  myself  in  particular.  The  much 
greater  number  •were  of  opinion  that  ho  ought  to  bo  silent.  I said  my  own  behaviour  in 

* Where  tras  the  difficn.tj?  ^onebut  a heartless  man  and  a poltroon  would  hesitate  to  strive  to  save  the  life  of 
1 ftflow-creature,  though  it  might  injure  their  own  advancement. 
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Staley's  affair  showed  what  I would  do  if  I was  in  that  case ; but  hU  circumstances  were 
very  different ; so  T concurred  with  the  rest  as  to  him.  He  liad  another  load  on  him : he  had 
written  a book  with  very  sincere  intentions,  but  upon  a very  U*nder  point ; he  proposed,  that 
a discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  regular  priests  that  were  in  a dependence  and 
under  directions  from  Rome,  and  the  secular  priests  that  would  renounce  the  pope's  deposing 
power  and  his  infallibility.  He  thought  this  would  raise  heats  among  themselves,  and  draw 
censures  from  Rome  on  the  seculars,  which  in  conclusion  might  have  very  good  efftrts.  This 
wa.s  very  plausibly  written,  and  designed  with  great  sincerity ; but  angry  men  said,  all  this 
was  intended  only  to  take  off  so  much  from  the  apprehensions  that  the  nation  had  of  popery, 
and  to  give  a milder  idea  of  a great  body  among  them  ; and  as  soon  as  it  had  that  effect,  it 
was  probable  that  all  the  missionaries  would  have  leave  given  them  to  put  on  that  disguise, 
and  to  take  those  discriminating  testa  till  they  had  once  prevailed,  and  then  they  would 
throw  tliem  off.  Th\is  the  most  zealous  man  agiunst  popery  that  I ever  yet  knew,  and  tlie 
man  of  the  most  entire  sincerity,  was  so  heavily  censured  at  this  time,  tliat  it  was  not  thought 
fit,  nor  indeed  safe,  for  him  to  declare  what  he  knew  concerning  Turbervill. 

The  trial  was  very  august:  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  the  lord  high  steward;  it  con- 
tinued five  days.  On  the  first  day  the  commons  brought  only  general  evidence  to  prove  the 
plot.  Smith  swore  some  things  that  had  been  said  to  him  at  Rome  of  killing  the  king ; an 
Irish  priest  that  had  been  long  in  Spain  confirmed  many  particulars  in  Oates's  narrative ; then 
the  witnesses  dejjosed  all  that  related  to  the  plot  in  general.  To  all  this  lord  Stafford  said  little, 
as  notlK’ing  much  concerned  in  it;  only  ho  declared  that  he  was  always  against  the  pope’s 
power  of  deposing  princes.  He  also  obseni’ed  a great  difference  between  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  and  that  which  was  now  on  foot : that  in  the  fonner  all  the  chief  conspirators  died  con- 
fessing the  fact,  but  that  now  all  died  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  their  innocence. 
On  the  second  day  the  evidence  against  himself  was  brought:  he  urged  against  Oates  that  he 
swore  he  had  gone  in  among  them  on  design  to  betray  them ; so  that  he  had  been  for  some 
years  taking  oaths  and  receiving  sacraments  in  so  treacherous  a manner,  that  no  credit  could 
be  given  to  a man  that  was  so  black  by  his  own  confession-  On  the  third  day  he  brought 
his  evidence  to  discredit  the  witnesses : his  servant  swore  that  while  he  was  at  the  lord 
Aston’s,  Dugdale  never  was  in  his  chamber  but  once,  and  that  was  on  the  account  of  a foot 
race.  Some  depom'd  against  Dugdale's  reputation  ; and  one  said  that  he  had  been  j^ractising 
on  himself  to  swear  as  he  should  direct  him.  The  minister  of  the  parish  and  another  gen- 
tleman deposed,  that  they  heard  nothing  from  Dugdale  concerning  the  killing  a justice  of 
peace  in  Westminster,  which,  os  he  had  sworn,  be  had  said  to  them.  As  to  Turbervill,  who 
li,id  said  that  the  lord  Stafford  was  at  that  time  in  a fit  of  the  gout,  his  seTVants  said  they 
never  knew  him  in  a fit  of  the  gout ; and  he  himself  affirmed,  he  never  had  one  in  his  whole 
life.  Ho  also  proved  that  he  did  not  intend  to  come  to  England  by  Dieppe,  for  he  had 
written  for  a yacht,  which  met  him  at  Calais.  Ho  also  proved  by  several  witnesses  that  both 
Dugdale  and  Turbervill  had  often  said  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  plot;  and  that  Tur- 
bervill  had  lately  said  he  would  set  up  for  a witness,  for  none  lived  so  well  as  witnesses  did. 
He  insisted  likewise  on  the  mistake  of  the  year,  and  on  Turbcrviirs  never  coming  near  him 
after  he  came  over  to  England.  Tlie  strongest  part  of  his  defence  was,  that  he  made  it  out 
unanswerably,  that  he  was  not  at  the  lord  Aston’s  on  one  of  the  times  that  Dugdale  had 
fixed  on ; for  at  that  time  he  was  either  at  I^th,  or  at  Badminton.  F(>r  Dugdale  liad  once 
fix»Kl  on  a day,  though  afterwards  he  said  it  was  about  that  time.  Now  that  day  happened 
tt)  be  the  marquis  of  Worcester’s  wedding-day ; and  on  that  day  it  was  fully  proved  that  he 
was  at  Itadminton,  that  lord's  house,  not  far  from  Bath.  On  the  fourth  day  proofs  were 
brought  to  support  the  credit  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  made  out,  that  Dugdale  had  served 
t!»e  lord  Aston  long  and  with  great  reputation.  It  was  now  two  full  years  since  he  lx*gan 
to  make  discoveries  ; and  in  all  that  time  they  had  not  found  any  one  particular  to  blemish 
liirn  with,  thougli  no  doubt  they  had  taken  pains  to  examine  into  his  life.  His  juiblishing 
the  news  of  Godfrey’s  death  was  well  made  out,  though  two  perwms  in  the  company  had 
not  minded  it.  Many  proofs  were  brought  that  he  was  often  in  lord  Stafford's  company,  of 
which  many  more  affidavits  were  made  after  that  lord’s  death.  Two  women  that  Wi*re  still 
rapists  swore,  that  u)>on  the  breaking  out  of  the  plot  he  searched  into  many  papers,  and 
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bnrnt  thrm.  He  many  of  these  to  one  of  the  women  to  fling  into  the  fire  ; bat  finding  a 
book  of  accounts  lie  laid  that  aside,  saying,  there  is  no  treason  here,  which  imported  that  lie 
thouglit  the  others  were  troa>»onable.  He  proved  tliat  one  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him  was  so  infamous  in  all  respects,  that  lord  Stafford  himself  was  convinced  of  it.  lie  said 
he  had  only  pressed  a man,  who  now  app<’anKl  against  him,  to  discovt?r  all  he  knew.  IIo 
said  at  such  a distance  of  time  he  might  mistake  as  to  time,  or  a day.  but  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  tilings  themselves.  Turl>crvill  descriliod  Imth  the  street  and  the  room  in 
Paris  in  wdiicli  he  saw  lord  Stafford.  He  found  a witness  that  saw  him  at  Dieppe,  to  whom 
he  complained  that  a lord  for  whom  he  looked  had  failed  him ; and  upon  that  he  said  he 
was  no  good  staff  to  lean  on : by  which,  though  he  did  not  name  the  lord,  he  believed  be 
me.ant  lord  Stafford.  Dugdale  and  he  both  confessed  they  had  denied  long  that  they  knew 
anj’thing  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  naiolution  they  ha<l  taken,  to  which  they 
adhered  long,  of  discovering  nothing.  Tt  was  also  proved  that  lord  Stafford  was  often  lame, 
which  Turhervill  took  for  the  gout.  On  the  fifth  day  lord  Stafford  resumed  all  his  evidence, 
and  urged  every  particular  very  strongly.  Junes,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  di<l  on  tlie 
other  hand  resume  the  evidence  against  him  with  great  force;  he  said  indeed  nothing  for 
supporting  Oates,  for  the  objection  against  him  was  not  to  be  an8weri*d.  He  made  it  very 
clear  that  Dugdale  and  Turborvill  were  two  good  witnesses,  and  were  not  at  all  discre<lit<'d 
by  anytliing  that  was  brought  against  them.  When  it  came  to  the  giving  of  judgment, 
above  fifty  of  tlic  peers  gave  it  against  lord  Stafford,  and  alxjvc  thirty  acquitted  him.  Four 
of  the  Howards,  his  kinsmen,  condemned  him.  Lord  Arundel,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
though  in  enmity  with  him,  did  acquit  him.  Duke  Ivauderdale  condemned  him  ; and  so  did 
both  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Anglesey.  Dird  Halifax  acqiiitU*d  him.  Ixird  Notting- 
ham, when  he  gave  judgment,  deliveri*d  it  with  one  of  the  best  speeclu's  be  bad  ever  mmle. 
Hut  bo  committed  one  great  indecency  in  it;  for  be  said,  who  can  doubt  any  longer  that 
I.ondon  was  burnt  by  papists;  though  there  was  not  one  word  in  the  whole  trial  relating  to 
that  matter.  Lord  Stafford  behaved  himself  during  the  w'hole  time,  and  at  the  receiving  his 
s»'nt<  ncc,  with  much  more  constancy  than  was  expected  from  him. 

Within  two  days  after,  he  sent  a message  to  the  lord.s,  desiring  that  the  bishop  of  TiOndon 
and  I might  be  appointed  to  come  to  him.  Wo  waited  on  him.  Ilis  design  seemed  to  lie 
only  to  possess  us  wth  an  opinion  of  his  innocence,  of  which  he  made  very  solemn  protestations, 
lie  beard  us  speak  of  the  points  in  difference  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome  with  great 
temper  and  attention.  At  parting,  he  desired  me  to  come  hack  to  him  next  day,  for  he  had 
a mind  to  be  more  particular  with  me.  When  I came  to  him  he  repeated  the  protestations 
of  bis  innocence,  and  said  be  was  confident  the  villany  of  the  witnesses  would  soon  appear  ; 
he  did  not  doubt  I should  sec  it  in  less  than  a year.  I pressed  him  in  several  points  of  reli- 
gion, and  urged  several  things,  wliich  he  said  he  had  never  heard  before.  He  said  these 
things  on  another  occasion  would  have  made  some  impn'ssion  upon  him  ; but  he  bad  now 
little  time,  therefore  he  would  lose  none  in  controversy  ; so  I let  that  discourse  fall.  I talked 
to  him  of  those  prc'parations  for  death  in  which  all  Christians  agri'C.  He  enU'rtaincd  th(‘so 
very  seriously.  He  had  a mind  to  live,  if  it  was  possible.  He  said  he  could  disc^iver 
nothirg  with  relation  to  the  king's  life,  protesting  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  intima- 
tion ah«)ut  it  that  had  ever  passed  among  them.  Hut  he  added,  that  he  could  discover  many 
other  things  that  were  more  material  than  anything  that  was  yet  known,  and  for  which  the 
duke  would  never  forgive  him ; and  of  these,  if  that  might  save  his  life,  he  would  make  a 
foil  discovery.  I stopped  him  when  he  was  going  on  to  particulars  ; for  I would  not  l»e  a 
confidant  in  anything  in  which  the  public  safety  was  concerned.  He  knew  Ix'st  the  iinpor- 
tiDce  of  those  »c‘cret^  and  so  be  only  could  judge  whether  it  would  be  of  tlint  value  as  to 
prevail  with  the  two  houst'S  to  intcr|»ose  with  the  king  for  his  pardon.  He  sivmcd  to  think 
it  would  be  of  g^reat  use,  chiefly  to  support  wlmt  they  were  then  driving  on  with  lehition  to 
tiie  (iuke.  lie  desired  me  to  sp<*ak  to  lord  Flssex,  lord  Russel,  and  sir  AV'^illiam  Jones.  I 
brouWit  him  their  answer  the  next  day ; which  was,  that  if  he  did  discover  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  papists'  designs,  and  more  particularly  concerning  the  duke,  they  would  endea- 
vour that  it  should  nut  bt'  insisted  on,  tliat  he  must  conhijs  those  particulars  for  which  he 
judged.  Jfc  ask<-d  me  what  if  ho  should  name  some  who  had  now  great  credit,  but  liad 
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once  engaged  to  serve  their  designs.  I said  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  dis- 
covering such  disguised  papists,  or  false  protc^stants.  Y'et  ujion  this  I charged  him  st)leinnly 
not  to  think  of  redeeming  his  own  life  by  accusing  any  other  falsely,  but  to  toll  tho  truth, 
and  all  the  truth,  as  far  as  the  common  safety  was  concerned  in  it.  As  we  were  discoursing 
of  these  matters  the  earl  of  Carlisle  came  in.  In  his  hearing,  by  lord  StaflFord’s  leave,  I went 
over  all  that  had  passed  between  us,  and  did  again  solemnly  adjure  him  to  say  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Upon  this  he  desired  the  earl  of  Carlisle  to  carry  a message  from  him  to  the 
house  of  lords,  that  whensoever  they  would  send  for  him  he  would  discover  all  that  he  knew. 
Upon  that  he  was  immediately  st'nt  for.  And  he  began  with  a long  relation  of  their  6rst 
consultations  after  the  Restoration,  about  the  methods  of  bringing  in  their  religion,  w’liich 
they  all  agreed  could  only  be  brought  about  by  a toleration.  lie  told  them  of  the  earl  of 
Bristol’s  project ; and  went  on  to  tell  who  had  undertaken  to  procure  the  toleration  for 
them  ; and  then  he  named  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  When  he  named  him  ho  was  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  lords  would  hear  no  more  from  him.  It  w'as  also  given  out,  that  in  this 
I was  a tool  of  lord  Halifax’s  to  bring  him  thither  to  blast  lord  Sliaftesbury.  He  was  sent 
back  to  tho  Tower,  and  then  he  composed  himself  in  the  l)cst  way  he  could  to  suffer,  which 
ho  did  Nvith  a constant  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  supj>ed  and  slept  w-ell  the  night  before 
his  execution,  and  died  w'ithout  any  show  of  fear  or  disorder.  He  denied  all  that  the  wit- 
nesses had  sworn  against  him.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  plot.  I was  very  unjustly 
censured  on  both  hands.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  railed  so  at  me  that  I went  no  more  near 
him.  And  the  duke  was  made  believe  that  I had  persuaded  lord  Stafford  to  charge  him, 
and  to  discover  all  he  knew  against  him  ; which  was  tho  beginning  of  the  implacable  hatred 
he  showed  on  many  occasions  against  me.  Thus  the  most  innocent  and  best  meant  parts  of 
a man’s  life  may  be  misunderstood  and  highly  censured  *. 

The  house  of  commons  had  another  business  l)cfore  them  in  this  session.  Tlierc  was  a 
ficvere  act  passed  in  tho  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  she  was  highly  provoked  with 
the  seditious  behaviour  of  the  Puritans,  by  which  those  who  did  nut  conform  to  the  church 
were  required  to  abjure  the  kingdom  under  the  pain  of  death.  And  for  some  degrees  of  non- 
conformity they  were  adjudged  to  die,  without  the  favour  of  banishment.  Both  houses 
passed  a bill  for  repealing  this  act.  It  went  indeed  heavily  in  the  house  of  lords  ; for  many 
of  the  bi8hoj).s,  though  they  were  not  for  putting  that  law  in  execution,  w’hich  had  never 
been  done  but  in  one  single  insUmce,  yet  they  thought  tho  terror  of  it  was  of  some  use,  and 
that  the  repealing  it  might  make  the  party  more  insolent.  On  the  day  of  the  prorogation 
the  bill  ought  to  have  bet‘U  offered  to  the  king;  but  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king’s  par- 
ticular order,  witlidrew  tho  bill.  The  king  had  no  mind  openly  to  deny  it,  but  he  had  less 
mind  to  pass  it.  So  this  indiscrt'ct  method  was  taken,  which  was  a high  offence  in  the  clerk 
of  the  Clown.  There  was  a bill  of  comprehension  offered  by  the  episcopal  party  in  the  house 
of  commons,  by  which  the  presbyterians  would  have  been  taken  into  the  church  ; but,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  peojde,  their  party  in  the  house  did  not  seem  concerned  to  promote  it : on 
the  contrary  they  neglected  it.  This  increased  the  jealousy,  as  if  they  had  hoped  they  were 
to  near  the  carrying  all  before  them,  that  they  despised  a comprehension.  There  was  no 
great  progress  made  in  this  bill.  But  in  the  moniing  before  they  were  prorogued  two  votes 
were  carried  in  the  house  of  a very  extraordinary  nature.  The  one  was,  that  the  laws  made 
against  recusants  ought  not  to  be  executed  against  any  but  those  of  the  church  of  lioinc. 
'I'hat  was  indeed  the  primary  intention  of  the  law ; yet  all  persons  who  came  not  to  church, 
and  did  not  receive  the  sacrament  once  a year,  were  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  other 
vote  was,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house  that  the  laws  against  dissenters  ought  not 


* William  Howard,  vi&cnunt  Stafford,  wsi  the  victim 
kclertcd  by  those  who  maiiiuuncd  tho  existence  of  the 
popish  plot,  upon  whom  to  cxliibit  that  a majority  of  the 
liousc  of  lords  sup|iorted  that  opinion.  Ucreshy  says  that 
this  nobleman  was  selected  boi-anse  he  was  esteemed  of 
weak  capacity,  and  therefuie  “ less  able  to  labour  his 
defence ; but  he  deceived  them  so  fur  as  to  plead  his 
cause  to  a miracle."  Five  years  after  his  execution, 
iinmcly,  in  16K5,  a bill  passed  the  house  of  peers,  but 


was  lost  in  tho  house  of  commons,  entitled,  “An  .Act  for 
reversitig  the  attainder  of  William,  late  viscount  Sialfonl;" 
its  pretimble  stating,  “ that  it  is  now  manifest  that  he 
died  innocent;  that  the  testimony  on  which  ho  was  con- 
victed was  false;  and  that  it  appears,  hy  reeoid  of  the 
king's  bench,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  was  convicted  ot 
jierjury."  The  whole  evidence  and  proceedings  are  given 
in  the  State  T rials. 
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to  bo  execoted.  TliU  wax  thought  a great  invasion  of  the  legislature,  when  one  house  pre< 
tended  to  suspend  the  execution  of  laws,  wliich  was  to  act  like  dictators  in  the  state ; fur 
tliey  meant  that  courts  and  juries  should  govern  themselves  by  the  opinion  that  tlicy  now 
gave  ; which,  instead  of  being  a kindness  to  the  nonconfonnists,  raised  a new  storm  against 
them  over  all  the  nation.  When  the  king  saw  no  ho|K*  of  prevailing  with  the  commons  on 
any  other  terms  but  his  granting  the  exclusion,  he  resolved  to  prorogue  the  parliaincut.  And 
it  was  dissolved  in  a few  days  after,  in  January,  eighty-one. 

The  king  resolved  to  try  a )>arliament  once  more  ; but  apprehending  that  they  were 
encouraged,  if  not  inflamed,  by  the  city  of  London,  ho  summoned  the  next  parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford.  It  was  said,  men  were  now  very  bold  about  London  by  their  confidence 
in  the  juries,  that  the  sheriffs  took  care  to  r«*tum.  St^veral  printers  were  indicted  for  scan- 
dalous libels  that  they  had  printed ; but  the  grand  juries  returned  an  ignorainus  upon  the 
bills  against  them,  on  this  pretenct*,  that  the  law  only  condemned  the  printing  sucli  HIk-Is 
maliciously  and  st'ditiously,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  prinU'rs  had  any  ill  intentions 
in  what  they  did  ; whereas,  if  it  was  found  that  they  pritited  such  lilsds,  the  construction  of 
law  made  that  to  be  malicious  and  seditious.  The  elections  over  England  for  the  new  par- 
liament went  generally  for  the  same  persons  that  had  served  in  tlie  former  parliament. 
And  in  many  places  it  was  given  os  an  instruction  to  the  members  to  stick  to  the  bill  of 
exclusion. 

The  king  was  now  very  uneasy  ; he  saw  he  was  despisc<l  all  Europe  over,  as  a prince  that 
had  neither  treasure  nor  power ; so  one  attempt  more  was  to  he  mode,  which  was  to  lie 
managed  chiefly  by  Littleton,  who  was  now  brought  into  the  commission  of  the  admiralty. 
1 had  once,  in  a long  discourse  with  him,  argued  against  tlio  expedients,  because  they  did 
really  reduce  us  to  the  state  of  a commonwealth.  1 thought  a much  better  way  was,  that 
there  should  be  a protector  declared,  with  whom  the  rc'gal  ]x)wer  should  be  lodg(‘d,  and  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  should  be  the  person,  lie  approved  the  notion  ; hut  thought  that  tho 
title  protector  w'os  odious,  since  Cromwell  had  assumed  it,  and  that,  therefore,  regent  would 
hi*  better.  Wo  dressed  up  a scheme  of  this  for  nearly  two  hours  ; and  1 dreamed  no  more  of 
it.  But  some  days  after  he  told  me  the  notion  took  witli  some,  and  that  both  lord  Halifax 
and  Seymour  liked  it ; hut  he  wondered  to  find  lord  Sunderland  did  not  go  into  it.  lie  told 
me  after  tho  parliament  was  dissolved,  but  in  great  84^-crecy,  that  the  king  himself  like<l  it. 
Lord  Nottingham  talked  in  a general  and  odd  strain  about  it.  He  gave  it  out,  that  tlie  king 
was  resolved  to  offer  one  expedient,  which  was  beyond  nu}*thing  that  the  parliament  could 
have  the  confidence  to  ask.  Littleton  pressed  me  to  do  wliat  1 could  to  promote  it,  and  said 
that  as  I was  the  first  that  had  suggesWd  it,  so  I should  have  tho  honour  of  it,  if  it  proved 
so  successful  as  to  procure  the  Quieting  of  the  nation.  1 argued  upon  it  with  Jones  ; but  I 
found  they  bad  laid  it  down  for  a maxim,  to  hearken  to  nothing  hut  the  exclusion.  All  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  party  looked  on  this  as  that  which  must  ]>ut  an  end  to  nil  his  hopes. 
Others  thought,  in  point  of  honour  they  must  go  on  as  they  had  done  hitherto.  Joius  stood 
upon  a point  of  law,  of  the  inseparablcucss  of  the  prerogative  from  the  pi'rson  of  the  king. 
He  said,  an  infant  or  a lunatic  was  in  a real  incajiacity  of  struggling  with  bis  guardians  ; 
but  that  if  it  was  not  so,  the  law  that  constituted  their  guardians  would  be  of  no  force.  He 
said,  if  the  duke  came  to  be  king,  the  prerogative  would  by  that  vest  in  him  ; and  the  prince 
regent  and  lie  must  cither  strike  up  a bargain,  or  it  must  end  in  a civil  war,  in  which  ho 
believed  the  force  of  law  would  give  the  king  the  better  of  it.  It  was  not  to  be  deniisl  but 
that  there  was  some  dsnger  in  this ; but  in  the  ill  circumstances  in  which  we  were,  no  reme- 
dies could  be  proposed  that  were  without  great  inconveuicnccs,  and  that  were  not  liable  to 
much  danger.  In  the  meanwhile,  both  sides  were  taking  all  tho  pains  they  could  to  fortify 
their  party ; and  it  W’as  very  visible,  that  the  side  which  was  for  the  exclusion  was  likely  to 
be  the  strongest. 

A few  days  before  the  king  went  to  Oxford,  Fitzharris,  an  Irish  papist,  was  taken  up  for 
framing  a malicious  and  tn*aM>nable  UIh'I  against  tho  king  and  his  whole  family.  He  had 
met  with  one  Everard,  who  pretended  to  make  discoverit^  and  as  was  thought,  had  mixed  a 
great  deal  of  falsehood  writh  some  truth ; but  he  held  himself  in  general  terms,  and  did  not 
descend  to  so  many  particulars  as  the  witnesses  had  done.  Fitzharris  and  lie  had  been 
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acquainU'd  in  Franco,  so  on  that  confidence  lie  showed  him  his  libel ; and  he  made  an 
appointment  to  come  to  Everard’s  chamber,  who  thought  he  intended  to  trepan  him,  and  so 
had  placed  witnesses  to  overhear  all  tliat  passed.  Fitzharris  left  the  libel  wth  him,  all 
written  in  his  own  hand.  Everard  went  with  the  paper,  and  wth  his  witnesses,  and 
informed  against  Fitzharris,  who  u]>on  that  was  committed.  But  seeing  the  jiroof  against 
him  was  likely  to  be  full,  he  said  the  libel  was  drawn  by  Everard,  and  only  copied  by  him- 
self : but  he  had  no  sort  of  proof  to  support  this.  Cornish,  the  sheriff,  going  to  see  him,  he 
desired  he  would  bring  him  a justice  of  peace,  for  he  could  make  a great  discovery  of  the 
plot,  far  beyond  all  tliat  was  yet  known.  Cornish,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  went  and 
acquaint'd  the  king  with  this;  for  which  he  was  much  blamed,  for  it  was  said,  by  this 
means  that  discovery  might  have  been  stopped.  But  his  going  first  with  it  to  the  court 
proved  afterwards  a great  happiness  botln  to  himself  and  to  many  others.  Tlie  secretaries, 
and  some  privy  councillors,  were  upon  that  sent  to  examine  Fitzharris  ; to  whom  he  gave  a 
long  relation  of  a practice  to  kill  the  king,  in  which  the  duke  was  concerned,  with  many 
other  particulars  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  for  it  was  all  a fidtion.  The  secretaries  came 
to  him  a second  time  to  examine  him  farther.  He  boldly  stood  to  all  ho  had  said,  and  he 
desired  that  some  justices  of  the  city  might  be  brought  to  him.  So  Clayton  and  Treby  went 
to  him,  and  he  marie  the  same  pretended  discovery  to  them  over  again  ; and  insinuated,  that 
he  was  glad  it  was  now  in  safe  hands  that  would  not  stifle  it.  The  king  was  highly  offended 
with  this,  since  it  plainly  showed  a distrust  of  his  ministers.  And  so  Fitzharris  was  re- 
moved to  the  Tower,  which  the  court  resolved  to  make  the  prison  for  all  offenders,  till  there 
should  be  sheriffs  chosen  more  at  the  king's  devotion.  Y et  the  deposition  made  to  Clayton 
and  Treby  was  in  all  points  the  same  that  he  had  made  to  the  secretaries ; so  that  there  was 
no  colour  for  the  pretence  afterward  put  on  this,  as  if  they  had  practised  on  him. 

The  parliament  mot  at  Oxford  in  March  ; the  king  opened  it  with  severe  reflwtions  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  former  parliament.  He  said  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  succession 
of  the  crown  in  the  right  line : but  for  quieting  his  people’s  fears  he  was  willing  to  put  the 
administration  of  the  government  into  protestaiits’  hands.  This  was  explained  by  Emley 
and  Littleton  to  be  meant  of  a prince  regent,  with  whom  the  regal  prerogative  should  be 
lodged  during  the  duke's  life.  Jones  and  Littleton  managed  the  debate  on  the  grounds 
formerly  mentioned  ; but  in  the  end  the  proposition  was  rejected,  and  they  resolved  t<»  go 
again  to  the  bill  of  exclusion,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  duke's  party,  who  declared  tliems<*lvi>8 
more  against  this  than  against  the  exclusion  itself.  Tlic  commons  resolved  likewise  to  take 
the  management  of  Fitzharris’s  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the  court ; so  they  carried  to  the 
lords’  bar  an  impeachment  against  him,  which  was  rejected  by  the  lords  upon  a pretence  with 
which  lord  Nottingham  furnished  them.  It  was  this : Edward  the  Third  had  got  some 
commoners  to  be  condemned  by  the  lords,  of  which  when  the  house  of  commons  complained, 
an  order  was  made,  that  no  such  thing  should  be  done  for  the  future.  Now  that  related 
only  to  proceedings  at  the  king's  suit : but  it  could  not  be  meant  that  an  impeachment  from 
the  commons  did  not  lie  against  a commoner.  Judges,  secretaries  of  stafo,  and  the  lord 
keeper  were  often  commoners : so  if  this  was  good  law,  here  was  a certain  method  oft'ered  to 
the  court,  to  be  troubled  no  more  with  impeachments,  by  employing  only  commoners.  In 
short,  the  peers  saw  the  design  of  this  impeachment,  and  were  resolved  not  to  receive  it ; and 
so  made  use  of  this  colour  to  reject  it.  Upon  that  the  commons  passed  a vote,  that  justice 
was  denied  them  by  the  lords  ; and  they  also  voted,  that  all  those  who  concurred  in  any  sort, 
in  trying  Fitzharris  in  any  other  court,  were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  By 
these  steps,  which  they  had  already  made,  the  king  saw  what  might  be  expected  from  them  : 
BO  very  suddenly,  and  not  very  decently,  ho  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  crown  being 
carried  between  liis  feet  in  a st'dan.  And  ho  put  on  his  robes  in  haste,  without  any  previous 
notice,  and  called  up  the  commons,  and  dissolved  the  parliament;  and  went  with  such  haste 
to  Windsor,  that  it  looked  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  crowds  that  tliis  meeting  had  brought 
to  Oxford  *. 

Immediately  ujion  this  the  court  took  a new  ply  : and  things  went  in  another  channel : of 

• North  in  his  “ Kx.imcn,”  am!  Kalpli  in  hit  “ History,”  give  ttill  fuller  details  of  tliis  short,  yet  'siolcnt  session, 
both  ngieeing  clotelr  witli  Burnet's  Jtatcmcni. 
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which  I go  next  to  give  as  impartial  an  account,  na  I have  hitherto  given  of  the  plot,  and  of 
all  that  related  to  it.  At  tliis  time  the  distinguishing  names  of  IKAig  and  7orj/  came  to  he 
the  denominations  of  the  parties.  I have  given  a full  account  of  all  errors  during  this  time 
with  tijc  more  exactness,  to  warn  posterity  from  falling  into  the  like  excesses,  and  to  make  it 
appi'ar  how  mad  and  fatal  a thing  it  is  to  run  violently  into  a torrent,  and  in  a heat  to  do 
those  things  which  may  give  a general  disgust,  and  to  sot  precedents  to  others,  when  times 
turn,  to  justify  their  cxcesees,  by  saying  they  do  only  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  went 
bcft»rc  them.  The  shedding  so  much  blood  U]>on  such  doubtful  evidence  wa.s  likely  to  have 
provc“d  fatal  to  him  who  drove  all  these  things  on  with  the  greatest  fury : I mean  the  earl  of 
ShafU'sbury  himself.  And  the  strange  change  that  appeared  over  the  nation  with  relation  to 
the  dnke,  from  such  an  eager  prosecution  of  the  exclusion,  to  an  indecent  courting  and  mag- 
nifying him,  not  without  a visible  coldness  towards  the  king  in  comparison  of  him,  shew*^ 
how  little  men  could  build  on  popular  heats,  which  have  their  ebbings  and  flowings,  and 
their  hot  and  cold  flts,  almost  as  certain  as  seas,  or  fevers  have.  When  such  changes  lia])pen, 
those  w’ho  have  been  as  to  the  main  with  the  side  that  is  run  down,  will  be  charged  with  all 
the  errors  of  their  side,  how  nnieh  soever  they  may  have  opposed  them.  I,  who  had  been 
always  in  distrust  of  the  witness^,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  method  of  proceedings, 
yet  came  to  be  fallen  on  not  only  in  pamphlets  and  poems,  hut  even  in  sermons,  as  if  I had 
been  aii  incendiary,  and  a main  stickler  against  the  court,  and  in  particular  against  the  duke, 
feo  upon  this  I went  into  a closer  retirement ; and  to  keep  my  mind  from  running  after  news 
and  aflTairs,  I set  myself  to  the  study  of  phllos<»pliy  and  algebra.  I diverted  myself  with 
many  processes  in  clieniistry  ; and  I luipc  I went  into  the  best  exercises,  from  wliich  1 had 
be<*n  much  diverted  by  the  hustling  of  a great  town  in  go  hot  a time.  I had  been  much 
trusted  by  both  side's ; and  that  is  a very  dangerous  state ; for  a man  may  come  upon  that 
to  be  hated  and  suspected  by  both.  I withdrew  much  from  all  conversation ; only  I lived 
still  in  a particular  confldence  with  the  lords  Essex  and  Russel. 

Tlie  king  sot  out  a declaration  for  satisfying  his  people:  he  reckoned  up  in  it  all  the 
hard  things  that  had  been  done  by  the  three  last  parliaments ; and  set  out  their  iindutiful 
Iw'haviour  to  himself  iu  many  instances  ; yet  in  conclusion  he  assured  his  good  subjects,  that 
nothing  should  ever  alt(  r his  affection  to  tlie  prob'stant  itdigion  as  estahlislud  by  law,  nor  his 
love  to  parliaments ; for  he  would  have  still  frequent  parliaments.  Wlien  this  pass’d  in 
council,  the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  moved,  that  an  order  should  be  added  to  it,  requiring 
the  clergy’  to  publish  it  in  all  the  churches  of  England : this  was  h»oked  on  as  a m(ist  per- 
nicious precedent,  by  wliich  the  clergy*  were  made  the  heralds  to  publish  tlic  king's  declara- 
tions, which  in  some  instances  miglit  come  to  be  not  only  indecent  but  mischievous.  An 
answer  was  written  to  the  king’s  declaration  witli  great  spirit  and  true  judgment.  It  was 
at  first  penned  by  Sidney ; but  a new  draught  was  made  by  Somers,  and  correcU*d  by  Jones. 
'Tlie  spirit  of  that  side  was  now  spent;  so  that  this,  though  the  best  written  pajxr  in  all 
that  time,  yet  had  no  great  effi'ct.  The  declaration  raised  over  England  a humour  of  making 
addresses  to  the  king,  as  it  were  in  answer  to  it.  The  grand  juries,  and  the  liench  of  jus- 
tices, in  the  counti(*s,  the  cities  and  boroughs,  the  franchises  and  corporations,  many*  manors, 
the  companies  in  towns,  and  at  last  the  very  apprentices  sent  up  addresses.  Of  these  some 
were  more  modestly  penned,  and  only  expressed  their  joy  at  the  assurances  they  saw  in  the 
king’s  declaration ; and  concluded,  that  tiiey  upon  that  dedicated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
bis  service.  But  the  greater  number,  and  the  most  acceptable,  were  those  who  declared  they 
would  adhere  to  the  unalterable  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  lineal  and  legal  d«'scent,  and 
condemned  the  hill  of  exclusion.  Others  went  higher,  and  arraigned  the  late  parliaments  as 
guiltv  of  sedition  and  treason.  Some  reflected  severely  on  the  non-conformists,  and  thanked 
the  king  for  his  not  repealing  that  act  of  tlic  thirty-sixth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  they 
prnved  might  bo  put  in  execution.  Some  of  the  addresses  were  very  high  panegyrics,  in 
which  the  king’s  person  and  government  were  much  magnified.  Many  of  those  who  brought 
these  up  were  knighU'tl  upon  it : and  all  were  well  treated  at  conrt.  Many  zealous  healths 
were  drank  ain<‘ng  them  ; and  in  their  cups  the  old  valour  and  the  EW'aggerings  of  the  cava- 
fM^r-med  tf>  be  revived.  The  niinisU'rs  saw  through  this,  and  that  it  was  an  em]>ty  noise, 
and  a false  shew  ; but  it  was  thought  necessary  then  to  encourage  it.  Though  lord  Halifax 
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could  not  restrain  himself  from  shewing  his  contempt  of  it,  in  a saying  that  was  much 
repented  ; he  said,  the  petitioners  for  a }>arliain(‘nt  spit  in  the  king’s  face,  but  the  addreswrs 
spit  in  his  mouth.  As  the  country  sent  up  addresses,  so  the  tpwn  sent  down  pamphlets  of 
all  sorts  to  {Missess  tho  nation  much  against  the  late  parliament ; and  the  clergy  struck  up  to 
a higher  note,  with  such  aeal  for  the  duke's  succession,  as  if  a popish  king  had  In'en  a si>ecial 
blessing  from  heaven,  to  be  much  longed  for  by  a prutestant  church.  They  likewise  gave 
themselves  such  a loose  against  non-oonformists,  as  if  nothing  were  so  formidable  as  that 
jmrty ; so  that  in  all  their  sermons  popery  was  quite  forgotten,  and  the  force  of  their  seal 
was  turned  almost  wholly  against  the  dissenters;  who  were  now  by  order  from  the  court  to 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  law.  There  was  also  a great  change  made  in  the  commis- 
sions all  England  over : none  were  left  either  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  militia,  that  did  not  with 
iteal  go  into  the  humour  of  the  court.  And  such  of  tho  clergy  as  would  not  engage  in  that 
fury,  were  cried  out  ujmn  as  the  betrayers  of  the  church,  and  as  secret  favourers  of  the  dis- 
senters. The  truth  is,  tlie  numbers  of  these  were  not  great : one  ol)Scrved  riglitly,  that, 
according  to  the  proverb  in  the  gospel,  “ where  the  carcase  is,  the  eagles  will  be  gathered 
together.*’  The  scent  of  prefeiment  will  draw  aspiring  men  after  it. 

Fitzharris’s  trial  came  on  in  Easter  term  : Scroggs  was  turned  out,  and  PcniWrton  waa 
made  chief  Justice.  Ilia  rise  was  so  particular,  that  it  is  worth  the  being  remembered  : ia 
his  youth  he  mixed  with  such  lewd  company,  that  he  quickly  spent  all  he  had,  and  ran  m 
deeply  in  debt  that  he  was  cast  into  a jail,  where  he  lay  many  years : but  be  followed  hU 
etudi(‘S  so  closely  in  the  jail,  that  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  profession.  He  wu 
not  wholly  for  the  court : lie  had  lieen  a judge  before,  and  was  turned  out  by  Scrog{r«‘s 
means ; and  now  he  w’as  raised  again,  and  was  afterwards  made  chief  justice  of  the  other 
bench  ; but  not  being  compliant  enough,  ho  was  turned  out  a second  time,  when  the  court 
would  be  served  by  none  but  by  men  of  a thorough-paced  obM^uiotisni'ss  *.  Fitzharria 
pleadisl  the  impeachment  in  parliament ; but  since  the  lords  had  thrown  that  out  it  was  otit- 
ruled.  He  pretended  lie  could  discover  tlio  secret  of  Godfrey's  murder ; he  said,  he  lieard 
tho  earl  of  Danby  say  at  Windsor,  tiiat  it  must  be  done  : but  when  the  judge  tuld  the  grand 
jury,  that  what  was  said  at  Windsor  did  not  lie  before  them,  Fitzharris  iinmiHliately  said, 
he  had  heard  him  say  the  same  thing  at  Whitehall.  Tliis  was  very  gross ; yet  u}>on  so  slight 
an  evidence  they  found  the  bill  against  the  lord  Danby.  And  when  they  were  reproached 
with  it,  they  said  a dubious  evidence  was  a sufficient  ground  for  a grand  jury  : yet  anotlicr 
doctrine  was  set  up  by  the  same  sort  of  men  within  a few  months. 

Plunket,  the  popish  primate  of  Armagh,  was  at  this  time  brought  to  his  trial.  Some  lewd 
Irish  priests,  and  others  of  that  nation,  hearing  that  England  was  at  that  time  disposed  to 
hearken  to  good  swearers,  thought  themselves  well  qualified  for  the  employment : so  they 
come  over  to  swear,  that  there  was  a great  plot  in  Ireland,  to  bring  over  a French  army,  and 


* Sir  Pnnei*  PnnWrton  tru  one  of  manr  examplet  that 
a tnperior  advocate  it  not  ncccMarily  an  able  judge.  Ilia 
jadicial  deficiency  waa  not  prrcvivcd  by  himaelf ; and  when 
he  boatted  that  he  mafie  rather  than  tffc/ared  the  Inwa, 
he  unwittingly  ronfeued  that  he  outatrp|>e<l  the  dulica  of 
hia  oflfice.  So  notorioualy  did  he  follow  the  dktatea  uf  hia 
own  mind,  nther  than  the  rianaea  of  the  aiatute-book, 
that  lord  kce;>er  Guildford  remarked  that  in  making 
law,  he  had  outtlone  king,  lorda,  and  commont.*— (I.ife  of 
I..  K.  Guildford,  222.)  North,  in  the  tame  work,  obaer^ca, 

tbit  uian'a  moral*  were  very  indilTrrrnt ; for  hi*  hegin- 
nifiga  were  debauched,  and  hia  atndy  and  fir»l  practice  in 
the  gaol ; fur  having  been  ot>e  of  the  tiercett  town  rakee, 
anil  *]>eot  more  than  he  had  of  hit  own,  fait  caac  forced  him 
upon  tin'll  expedient  for  a lodging  and  there  he  made  to 
giKKl  ti»e  of  hi*  leiaure,  and  hiiaied  liiniftelf  with  the  caara 
of  hia  feltow-coll«-giate«,  informing  and  advising  titem  ao 
akilftilly,  that  he  «»*  reputed  the  must  notable  fellow 
within  thoar  wall*,  and,  at  length,  he  came  out  a liiarper 
at  the  law;  after  that  he  proceeded  to  study  and  practice, 
till  he  waa  eminent,  and  made  a aergeant.  lie  aat  in  the 
K iiig  « Dench  till  neai  the  lime  that  the  great  cause  uf  the 


9U0  learronfo  againat  the  city  of  London  waa  to  be  breusbt 
to  judgment  in  that  court ; and  then  he  waa  rriuorrd. 
The  truth  it,  it  waa  not  thought  reasonable  to  trust  that 
caiiee.  on  which  Ihe  peace  of  the  gorrmnient  *a  much 
depended,  in  a court  where  the  chief  never  ahewrd  *o  niirk 
regard  to  the  law  a*  to  hia  own  will ; and  ooiorioui  at  be 
waa  for  little  honetty,  boldocaa,  runuiug,  and  ineuatroul- 
able  opinion  of  bimaclf.  Aflcr  thia  removal  be  rrturned 
to  hi*  practice,  and  by  that  (aa  it  aerma  the  rule  h)  lie  lost 
hU  atylc  of  * lordahip,'  and  became  bare  * Mr.  Sergeant* 
ogain.  His  but-incM  lay  chiefly  in  the  common  plea* " 
Thia  too  Bcvrie  rhararter  of  rembertun  anmc  fn>m  the 
high  prerogative  prejudice*  of  the  writer ; for  I’embertcn, 
aa  Burnet  observe*,  **  was  not  wholly  for  the  court."  It 
i»  pciha|)*  eertnin  that  he  was  not  a deep  lawyer,  but  be 
wa*  a contcieutiou*  mart ; and  iiifttrod  of  hi*  brinf  removed 
beeaute  he  wa*  imlikely  to  do  jiutice  in  the  rate  of  the 
ffto  trarron/o,  or,  a*  other*  hint,  bccaiite  hr  wa*  guilty 
of  taking  btibrit,  it  leeni*  more  than  probable  that  the 
rauac  of  hi*  disgrace  wa*  hi*  Icnknl  trcatnwnt  of  the  uufor- 
tunate  lord  William  Kutael. 
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to  missacrc  all  the  En^liah.  Tlie  witncMen  were  bnital  and  profiigatc  men : yet  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  cherislu^d  them  much  : they  were  examined  by  the  parliament  at  Weetiniiiator ; 
and  w*hat  they  said  was  believed.  Upon  that  encouragement  it  was  reckoned  that  we  should 
have  witnesses  come  over  in  whole  companies.  Lord  Essex  told  me,  that  this  Plunket  W'as 
a wise  and  s'jbcr  man,  who  was  always  in  a dilFcrent  interest  from  the  two  Talbots  ; the  one  of 
Uiese  being  the  titular  arclibishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  afterwards  came  to  be  duke  of  Tir- 
connell.  These  were  meddling  and  factious  men  ; whereas  Pliraket  was  for  their  living  quietly, 
and  in  due  submission  to  the  government,  without  engaging  into  intrigues  of  state.  Some 
of  these  priests  had  been  censured  by  him  fur  their  Icwdne^  ; and  they  drew  others  to  swear 
as  they  directed  them.  They  had  appeared  the  winter  before  upon  a bill  offered  to  the  grand 
jury  ; but  as  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  was  a zealous  protestant,  told  me,  they  contra-- 
dieted  one  another  so  evidently,  that  they  would  not  find  tlte  bill.  But  now  they  laid  their 
story  better  together ; and  swore  against  Plunket,  that  he  had  got  a gix^t  bank  of  money  to 
be  prepared,  and  that  he  had  an  army  liste<l,  and  was  in  a correspondence  with  France  to 
bring  over  a fleet  from  thence.  He  had  nothing  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  but  to  deny  all : 
so  be  was  condemned,  and  suffered  very  decently,  cx])ressing  himself  in  many  particulars  aa 
became  a bishop.  He  died  denying  every  thing  that  had  boon  sworn  against  him  *. 

Fiuharris  was  tried  next : and  the  proof  was  so  full  that  ho  was  cost.  Ho  moved  in  court 
that  I might  be  ordered  to  come  to  him,  upon  what  reason  I could  never  imagine.  A rule 
was  made  that  I might  speak  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant  of  tlio  Tower.  I went 
to  him,  and  pressed  him  vehemently  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  to  deceive  himself  with  false 
hopes.  I charged  him  with  the  improbabilities  of  his  discovery ; and  laid  home  to  him  the 
sin  of  perjury,  chiefly  in  matters  of  blood,  so  fully,  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made 
a very  just  report  of  it  to  the  king,  as  the  king  himself  told  nio  afterwards.  When  he  saw 
there  was  no  hope,  he  aaid  the  lord  Howard  was  the  author  of  the  libel.  Howard  was  so 
ill  thought  of,  that,  it  being  known  that  tliero  was  a familiarity  between  Fiztharris  and  him, 
it  was  apprehended  from  the  beginning  that  he  w:is  concerned  in  it  I had  seen  him  in  lord 
Howard's  company,  and  had  told  him  how  indecent  it  was  to  have  such  a man  about  him  : 
be  said  he  was  in  want,  and  was  as  honest  as  his  religion  would  suffer  him  to  be.  1 found 
out  afterwards,  that  he  was  a spy  of  the  lady  Portsmouth's ; and  that  he  had  carried  lord 
Howard  to  her  : and,  as  lord  Howard  himself  told  me,  she  brought  the  king  to  talk  with  him 
twice  or  thrice.  The  king,  as  ho  said,  entered  into  a particular  scheme  with  him  of  the  new 
frame  of  his  ministry  in  case  of  an  agreement,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  near.  As 
soon  as  I saw  the  libel,  1 was  satisfied  tlmt  lord  Howard  was  not  concerned  in  it : it  was  so 
ill  drawn,  and  so  little  disguised  in  the  treasonable  part,  that  none  but  a man  of  tlic  lowest 
form  could  be  capable  of  making  it.  The  report  of  lord  Howard’s  being  charged  with  this 
was  over  the  whole  town  a day  before  any  warrant  was  semt  out  against  him  ; which  made 
it  appear,  that  the  court  had  a mind  to  give  him  time  to  go  out  of  the  way.  He  came  to  me, 
and  solemnly  vowed  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  matter : so  I advised  him  not  to  stir 
from  home.  He  was  committed  that  niglit : I had  no  liking  to  the  man’s  tempter;  yet  be 
insinuated  himself  so  into  me,  that  without  being  rude  to  him  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
him.  He  was  a man  of  a pleasant  conversation;  but  he  railed  so  indecently  both  at  the 
king  and  the  clergy,  that  1 was  very  uneasy  in  his  company  : yet  now,  during  his  imprison’ 
ment,  I did  liim  all  the  service  I could.  But  Algernon  Sidney  took  his  concerns  and  his 
family  so  to  heart,  and  managed  every  thing  relating  to  him  with  that  zeal,  and  that  care, 
that  none  but  a monster  of  ingratitude  could  have  made  him  the  rctnm  that  he  did  after- 
wards. When  the  bill  against  lord  Howard  was  brought  to  the  grand  jury,  Fitzharris's  wife 
and  maid  were  the  two  witnesses  against  him  ; hut  they  did  so  evijJently  forswear  themselves, 
tliat  the  attorney-general  withdrew  it.  Lord  Howard  lay  in  the  Tower  till  the  Michat'lmaa 
term,  and  came  out  by  the  Habeas  Corpus.  I went  no  more  to  Fitzharris;  but  Hawkins, 
the  minister  of  the  Tower,  took  him  into  bis  management,  and  prevailed  with  him  not  only 

• rV.  Olirf  r riiiokct  i*  •tyled  eTen  by  Anthony  Wood  the  crime*  with  which  the  wiinr«»c*,  hU  pcmmal  cncn«ic*, 
•**  Dio*t  Tencrable  and  religiout”  man.  WhocTrr  rend*  clistyM  him.  IIcwm  executed  on  the  i*t  of  July,  lG8l 
hi*  criaJ  will  thence  conclude  that  he  waa  not  guilty  of  —State  Triali,  iii.;  Wood  * Athene,  1.  22U. 
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to  deny  all  his  former  diacoveiy,  but  to  lay  it  on  Clayton,  Treby,  and  the  sheriHa,  as  a suborn 
nation  of  theirs,  thougli  it  was  evident  that  was  impossible  to  he  tnio.  Y'et  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  lotU'rs  to  his  wife,  who  was  not  then  admitted  to  him,  which  I saw  and  nad,  in 
which  he  told  her,  how  he  was  practised  upon  with  the  hopes  of  life.  He  charfiH  her  to 
swear  falsely  against  none : one  of  these  w*a.s  written  that  very  morning  in  which  he  suf- 
fertnl  * ; and  yet  before  he  was  led  out  he  signed  a new  paper  containing  the  former  charge 
of  subornation,  and  put  it  in  Hawkins's  hands.  And  at  Tyhum  he  reftTred  all  ho  had  to 
say  to  that  paper,  which  was  immediately  published ; but  the  falseliood  of  it  was  so  very 
notorious,  that  it  shewed  what  a sort  of  mait  Hawkins  was:  yet  he  was  soon  after  rewarded 
for  this  with  the  deanery  of  Chichester.  Hut  when  the  court  heard  what  letters  Fitzharrii 
had  written  to  his  wife  they  were  confounded  ; and  all  further  discourse  al>out  him  was 
stifled.  But  the  court  practised  on  her  by  the  promise  of  a j>cDsion  so  far,  that  she  delivered 
up  her  husband's  letters  to  them.  But  so  many  had  seen  them  before  that,  that  this  base 
practice  turned  much  to  the  reproach  of  all  their  proceedings. 

Soon  after  this  Dugdalc,  TurlK'rvii),  Smith,  and  the  Irisli  wdtnessos  came  under  another 
management;  and  they  discovered  a plot  laid  against  the  king  to  l>o  executed  at  Oxford. 
The  king  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  guv<Tnmcnt  was  to  be  changed.  One  Colledgc,  a joiner 
by  trade,  was  an  active  and  hot  man,  and  came  to  lx>  known  hy  the  name  of  l/if  Protetfant 
,/oiner.  He  was  6rst  seized  on  ; and  the  witnesses  swore  many  treasonable  speeches  against 
him  : he  was  believed  to  have  spoken  oft  with  great  indecency  of  the  king,  and  with  a sort 
of  threatening,  that  they  would  make  him  pass  tlie  bill  of  exclusion.  But  a di*sign  to  seize 
on  the  king  was  so  notorious  a falsehood,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  the  witnesses  swore, 
the  grand  jury  returned  i^oramus  upon  the  hill.  Upon  this  the  court  cried  out  against  the 
juries  now  returned,  that  they  would  not  do  the  king  justice,  though  the  matter  of  tlie  hill 
was  swum  hy  witmws  whose  testimony  was  well  believed  a few  months  before : it  was 
commonly  said,  these  juries  would  believe  every  thing  one  way,  and  nothing  tlie  other.  If 
they  had  found  the  bill,  so  that  CoUedge  had  been  tried  upon  it,  he  would  Iiavc  bwn  cer- 
tainly saved ; but  since  the  witnesses  swore  that  he  >vent  to  Oxford  on  that  design,  he  was 
triable  there.  North  went  to  Oxford,  Colledgc  being  carried  thither ; and  he  triiKl  him  there. 
North's  behaviour  in  that  whole  matter  was  such,  that  probably,  if  he  had  lived  to  sec  so 
impi>aching  parliament,  he  might  have  felt  the  ill  oir(>cts  of  it.  The  witnesses  swore  sevend 
treasonable  words  against  Colledgc,  and  that  his  coming  to  Oxford  w.is  in  ortler  to  the  exe- 
cuting tluw  : so  here  w’as  an  overt-act.  Colledgc  was  upon  a negative : so  he  l»ad  nothing 
to  say  for  himself,  but  to  shew  how  little  credit  was  due  to  the  witncssi^s.  He  was  con- 
demned, and  suffered  with  great  constancy,  and  with  appearances  of  devotion.  He  denied 
all  the  treasonable  matter  tliat  had  been  sworn  against  him,  or  that  he  knew  of  any  plot 
against  the  king.  He  confessed,  that  a great  heat  of  temjHT  had  carried  him  to  many  undti- 
tiful  expressions  of  the  king,  but  he  protested  he  was  in  no  design  against  liini  t.  And  now 
the  court  intended  to  sc‘t  the  witiu'sscs  to  swear  against  all  the  hot  (mrty  ; which  was  plainly 
murder  in  them,  who  believed  them  false  witnesses,  and  yet  made  use  of  them  to  destroy 
others.  One  passage  happened  at  Colledgc’s  trial,  which  quite  sunk  Dugdale’s  mdit : it 
was  objected  to  him  by  Colledgc,  to  take  away  his  credit,  that,  when  by  his  lowdneiw  he  had 
got  tlie  French  pox,  he  to  cover  that  gave  it  out  that  he  was  poisoned  hy  papists : u|>on 
which  he,  being  then  in  court,  protested  solemnly  that  he  never  had  that  dise.nsc  ; and  said, 
that  if  it  could  bo  proved  by  any  pliysician  that  he  ever  had  it,  lie  was  content  that  all  the 
evidence  he  had  ever  given  should  be  discredited  for  ever.  And  he  was  taken  at  his  word; 


* All  the  prncrrdinjiB  a4niticl  Fltzharrit  may  he  teen 
in  the  ihinl  volume  of  (he  8utc  Tnala. 

•f  The  firm,  jiiiiinodf.pnil  ahJe  itiamier  io  which  Rtephrn 
Colledgc  drfcn«lt<l  himwlf  i«  aufficirfit  proof,  in  the  abwnce 
of  an  v other,  that  he  waa  a man  of  a very'  tuperior  umler- 
•:nmling.  Hu  Bn|>rnntiiy  ts  a workman  abuioed  him 
cuiplo;mcnt  among  the  higher  claa«  of  Micietr,  and  hia 
cultivated  mind,  united  to  bccomiug  mannera,  obtained 
hini  even  adoiisaioo  to  their  (motilica  oa  a friend.  Dr.  Swift 


•peak*  of  him  aa  “ a noble  perton.’*  to  whom  be  w-a* 
introduced  by  latdy  Bcikiey..— ^Sw>ft'»  I.rtten,  ir.  3.16.) 
Ilia  trial  » welt  worthy  of  a pcrutal.  It  e.\liihii*  the 
degrading  banter  that  wai  exchanged  betwern  witnersea 
and  roonacl,  and  the  bnital  conduct  of  the  iaiterand  of  the 
judge*  tnwani*  the  accused.— (State  Trial*,  iit.)  A daiigh. 
ter  of  CoUctige  wa*  *emp*trTi«  to  king  Wiliuiin.  an 
worth  ahout  300/.  a year.  Her  father  wa*  executed  oa 
the  U*t  day  of  Aiigu*t,  1G8I— .Grainger'*  Uiog.  Hut. 
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for  I/)Wer,  who  wus  then  the  most  celebrated  physician  in  London,  proved  at  the  counciU 
l)oard  that  he  had  been  under  euro  in  hia  hands  for  that  disease;  wliich  was  made  out  both 
by  liis  bills,  and  by  the  apothecary  that  served  them.  So  he  was  never  more  heard  of. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  committed  next,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Irish  witnesses.  His  papers  were  at  the  same  time  seized  on  and  searched:  nothing 
material  was  found  among  them,  but  a draught  of  an  association,  by  which  the  king,  if  it 
had  taken  place,  would  have  reigned  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  party.  This  was  neither 
written,  nor  marked  in  any  place  with  his  hand : but,  when  there  was  a talk  of  an  associa- 
tion, some  had  formed  this  paper,  and  brought  it  to  him  ; of  which  he  always  professed,  after 
the  matter  w’as  over,  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all.  So,  it  is  probable,  that,  ns  is  ordi- 
nary W'hen  any  great  business  is  before  the  parliament,  that  zealous  men  arc  at  the  <lunrs  with 
tlieir  several  draughts;  this  was  one  of  these  co.st  carelessly  by,  and  not  thought  on  by  him 
when  he  had  sent  his  more  valuable  papers  out  of  the  way.  There  was  likewise*  but  one  wit- 
ness that  could  swear  to  its  being  found  there ; and  that  was  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who 
had  perused  those  pajxrs  without  marking  them  in  the  presence  of  any  witness,  as  taken 
among  lord  Shaftesbury's  papers. 

Tlicre  was  all  this  summer  strange  practising  with  wtnesscs  to  find  more  matter  against 
him  : Wilkinson,  a prisoner  for  debt  that  had  been  often  with  him,  was  dealt  with  accuse 
him.  The  court  had  found  out  two  solicitors  to  manage  such  matters,  Hurton  and  Graham, 
who  wen?  indeed  fitter  men  to  have  served  in  a court  of  inquisition  than  in  a legal  govern- 
ment. It  was  known,  that  lord  Shaftesbury  was  aj)t  to  talk  very  freely,  ami  without  dis- 
en'tion  : so  the  two  solicitors  sought  out  all  that  had  frequented  his  company  ; and  tried 
what  they  could  draw  from  them,  not  by  a barefaced  subumation,  but  by  telling  them,  they 
knew  well  that  lord  Shaftesbury  had  talked  such  and  such  things,  which  they  named,  that 
were  plainly  treasonable ; and  they  required  them  to  attest  it  if  they  did  ever  hear  such 
things  from  him ; and  they  made  them  great  promises  upon  their  telling  the  truth  : so  that 
they  gave  hints  and  made  promises  to  such  as  by  swearing  boldly  would  deserve  them,  and 
yet  kept  themselves  out  of  danger  of  subornation,  having  witness<*s  in  some  corner  of  tlieir 
cliambi'rs  that  overheard  all  their  discourse.  This  was  their  common  practice,  of  which  I had 
a particular  account  from  some  whom  they  examined  with  relation  to  mysilf.  In  all  this 
foul  dealing  the  king  himself  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  director:  and  lord  Halifax  was 
thought  deep  in  it,  though  he  always  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  such  practices  to  me  *. 

His  rr*s(.>ntments  wrought  so  violently  on  him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  gone  off  from  all  his 
former  notions.  He  pressed  me  vehemently  to  accept  of  preferment  at  court ; and  said,  if  I 
would  give  him  leave  to  make  promises  in  my  name,  he  could  obtain  for  me  any  preferment 
I pleased.  But  I would  enter  into  no  engagements.  I was  contenU'd  with  the  condition  I 
was  in,  which  was  above  necessity,  though  bt'low  envy  : the  mastership  of  the  Temple  was 
likely  to  fall,  and  I liked  that  better  than  any  thing  else.  So  both  lord  Halifax  and  lord 
Clarendon  moved  the  king  in  it.  He  promised  I should  have  it.  Upon  which  lord  Halifax 
carried  me  to  the  king.  I had  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  highly  displeased  with  me  for 
what  I had  done  a year  before.  Mrs.  Roberts,  whom  he  had  kept  for  some  time,  sent  for 
me  when  she  was  dying:  I saw  her  often  for  some  weeks,  and  among  other  things  I 
d(*8ired  her  to  write  a letter  to  the  king,  expressing  the  sense?  she  had  of  her  past  life  : and  at 
her  dc*sire  I drew  such  a letter,  as  might  be  fit  for  her  to  ^Tite ; but  she  never  had  strength 
enough  to  write  it.  So  upon  that  I resolved  to  write  a very  plain  letter  to  the  king  : 1 set 
before  him  his  past  life,  and  the  effects  it  had  on  the  nation,  with  the  judgments  of  God  that 
lay  on  him,  which  was  but  a small  part  of  the  punishment  that  he  might  look  for ; I presai’d 


* TbrM*  attempts  to  suhorn  eridence  against  the  earl 
«/'5<{iaftesbiin*  were  dctesUble  snd  diigrsceful;  the  causo 
ef  ibe  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  court  pnrtj-  that 
gore  birth  to  them,  is  naily  truccable.  So  violent  was 
he  in  opposinjr  the  auceewon  of  ihe  duke  of  Yoik  to  the 
throne,  that  with  the  lords  Huniinplou  Grey  of  Werk, 
Riiwl  Cavendish,  and  Brandon,  sir  hldwsrd  llimgerford, 
sir  Jle^  CaJverlv,  «r  William  Cowper,  sir  Gilbert  Oer. 


rard,  sir  Scroop  Howe,  Thomas  Thynne,  Thomas  Poresier, 
Jubo  Treucliard,  and  Thonius  Wharton,  esquires,  he  went 
into  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  tlie  Middlesex  grand  jurjr 
publicly  presented  the  duko  of  York  at  worthy  of  indict- 
ment as  a recusant.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  thiring 
act  WHS  not  so  great  as  was  anticipated  *,  for  while  tbe  jury 
were  deliberating  on  the  presentment,  the  court  very  jinii 
ciously  summoned  and  dismissed  them..— Ralph's  Histvrj. 
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him  upon  that  earnertly  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his  life : I carried  this  letter  to  Cbif- 
finch's  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January ; and  told  the  king  in  the  letter,  that  I liopiHl  the 
rrtlections  on  what  had  befallen  his  father  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  might  more  him  to 
consider  these  things  more  carefully.  Lord  Arran  happened  to  be  tlien  in  w*aiting : and  he 
came  to  me  next  day,  and  told  me,  he  was  sure  the  king  had  a long  letter  from  me ; for  he 
held  the  candle  to  him  while  he  read  it:  ho  knew  at  all  that  distance  tlmt  it  was  my  hand. 
The  king  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire : and  not  long  after  lord  Arran 
took  occasion  to  name  mo : and  the  king  spoke  of  me  with  great  sharpness  ; so  ho  perceived 
that  ho  was  not  pleased  with  ray  letter  * : nor  w'as  the  king  pleased  with  roy  being  sent  for 


* Tliit  letter  wu  u follows; 

“ 29th  January,  1679-80. 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

**  I have  uot  presumed  to  trouble  your  majesty  for  some 
months,  uot  having  any  thing  worthy  your  lime  tx>  offer  ; 
and  now  1 choose  rather  tbit  way,  since  the  inRtiite  duly  I 
owe  you  puta  me  under  restraints  in  divotirte,  which  I 
raunot  to  cusily  overcome.  What  I ihall  now  »ugge»t  to 
your  niajevty,  1 do  U ai  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
to  w horn  1 know  t must  pive  an  account  of  all  my  actions ; 
I therefore  beg  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  acrepi 
this  most  faithful  teal  of  your  poor  subject,  who  hat  no 
other  design  in  it,  than  your  good,  and  the  discLarge  of  his 
own  conscience. 

**  1 must  iben  first  assure  yoor  majesty,  I never  disco- 
vered any  thing  like  a ilcsign  of  raising  rebellion,  among 
all  those  with  whom  I converse  : but  I shall  add,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  most  people  grow  sullen,  and  arc  highly 
diM-iiisfied  srith  you,  and  distrustful  of  you.  Konnvrlv 
your  ministers,  or  his  royal  highness,  bore  the  blame  of 
things  that  were  ungruteful ; bnt  now  it  falls  u]>on  your- 
self ; and  time,  which  cures  most  other  dislenipcrs,  increases 
this.  Your  last  speech  makes  msny  think,  it  will  be  easy 
to  fetch  rip  petitions  from  all  |>arts  of  England  : this  is 
now  under  consultaiion,  and  is  not  yet  detennined;  but  1 
find  so  many  inclined  to  promote  them,  that  as  far  ns  [ 
ran  judge,  it  will  go  that  way.  If  your  majesty  calls  a 
new  parliament,  it  is  believed,  that  those  who  have  pro- 
moted the  pt'litions  will  l>c  generally  elected  ; for  the  infe. 
rior  sort  of  twoplenre  much  set  upon  them,  and  make  Uicir 
judgment  of  men,  fiom  their  behaviour  in  that  matter. 
The  soliercr  sort  of  tlioae,  who  are  ill  pleased  at  your  con- 
duct, reckon  that  either  the  state  of  your  affairs  beyond 
s<  a,  or  of  yiiur  exchequer  at  home,  will  ere  long  oeemitaie 
Tour  meeting  your  parliament;  ond  that  then  things  must 
1-e  rectified  : and  therefore  they  use  their  utmost  endea. 
Touri  to  keep  all  quiet.  If  your  majesty  has  ■ tessiun  in 
April,  for  supporting  your  allies,!  find  it  is  resolved  by 
Djsnr,  that  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  your  alti- 
aoees,  shall  ba  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  to 
issue  it  as  they  sliall  answer  to  the  two  houses:  and  these 
will  be  so  chosen,  that  as  it  it  likely  that  the  persona  will 
he  very  unacreptahle  to  yon,  so  they,  being  trusted  with 
the  money,  will  be  as  a council  of  state,  to  controul  all 
your  councils.  And  as  to  your  cickequer,  1 do  not  find 
any  inclination  to  consider  your  necessity,  unless  many 
things  be  done  to  put  them  into  another  disposition,  than 
I can  oltscrve  in  them.  The  things  that  will  be  demanded, 
will  not  be  of  to  easy  a digestion,  as  that  I can  imagine 
you  will  ever  be  brought  to  them,  or  indeed  that  it  will 
le  reasonable  or  honourable  for  you  to  grant  them.  .So 
that,  in  this  disorder  of  affairs,  it  is  easy  to  propose  diffi- 
culties, hut  not  BO  easy  to  find  out  that  wlih-b  may  remove 
them. 

“ There  is  one  thipg,  and  indeed  the  only  thing,  in 
which  all  honest  men  airrvc, as  that  which  ran  easily  extri- 
cate yon  out  of  all  your  troublca;  it  is  not  the  cimngc  of 
a uiinisler.  or  of  a ronncil,  a now  alliance,  nr  a session  of 
latltaoivut,  but  it  is  (and  suffci  me,  8ir,  to  speak  it  with 


a more  than  ordinary'  eamesineM)  a change  in  yoor  own 
heart,  and  In  your  course  of  life.  And  now.  Sir,  if  you 
do  not  with  indignation  throw  this  paper  from  yon,  permit 
me  (with  all  the  humility  of  a subject  protirate  at  yaar 
feet)  to  tell  you,  that  all  the  distrust  your  people  hsrr  of 
you,  all  the  ni-eesMties  you  now  are  under,  all  the  indig- 
oation  of  Heaven,  that  is  upon  yuii,  and  appears  io  ths 
defeating  all  your  councils,  flow  from  this,  tliat  you  hav* 
not  feared  nor  served  God,  but  have  giwn  yourtelf  up  to 
so  m.iny  sinful  pleasures.  Your  majesty  may  prrlaps 
justly  think,  that  many  of  those  that  op|Kis«  you  bat*e  no 
regard  fur  religion,  but  the  bo<1y  of  your  pef»ple  consMlcr  it 
more  than  you  can  imagine.  1 do  not  desire  your  nujcstj 
to  put  on  a hypocritical  shew  of  religion,  as  Henry  tbe 
Third  of  France  did,  hoping  thereby  to  have  weatbertd 
the  storms  of  those  tinws.  No  I that  would  be  soon  seen 
thrniigli.  and  os  it  would  provoke  God  mure,  so  it  would 
increase  jealousies.  No!  Sir,  it  must  be  real,  sod  the 
evidences  of  it  signal : all  those  about  yon  who  art  the 
occasions  of  sin,  rliicfly  the  women,  must  be  removed,  tnd 
your  court  he  reformed.  Sir,  if  you  will  ttini  you  to  reli- 
gion sincerely  and  seriously,  you  shall  quickly  find  a tervM 
joy  of  another  nature  poasett  yonr  mimi,  than  what  arises 
from  gross  pleasiirrs;  God  would  be  at  peace  with  you, 
and  direct  and  bless  all  your  counsels ; all  good  men  would 
presently  turn  toyon,  an<t  ill  men  would  be  asharord,  and 
have  a ihio  {nriy.  For  I speak  it  knowingly,  there  is 
nothing  has  to  alicruited  the  body  of  your  people  frvtn 
you,  as  what  they  have  heard  of  your  life,  which  disposes 
them  to  give  an  easy  belief  to  all  other  srandaloui  rvports. 

**  Sir,  this  counsel  is  now  almost  as  necessary  for  your 
affuirs  as  it  is  for  your  soul ; and  though  you  have  h^bly 
offended  that  God,  who  has  been  infinitely  merciful  to  you, 
in  preserving  you  at  Worcester  fight,  and  dnriiif  your  loi.f 
exile,  and  who  brought  you  back  so  miraculously,  yet  he 
is  still  good  snd  gracious;  and  will,  upon  your  sincere 
re(M'uiance,  and  change  of  life,  pardon  all  your  sins  and 
receive  you  into  his  favour ; oh.  Sir,  what  if  you  should 
die  in  the  mhlst  of  all  your  lins?  at  the  great  tribunal. 
wHerw  you  must  appear,  there  will  bo  no  regard  to  the 
crown  you  now  wear;  but  it  will  aggravate  yourpaniib- 
uient,  that  bi-iug  in  so  eminent  a station,  you  have  lo 
much  dislionourt-d  God.  Sir,  I hope  you  believe  there  is 
a God,  and  a life  to  come,  and  that  sin  shall  not  pass 
unpunished.  If  your  majesty  will  reflect  upon  your  hiv- 
ing now  been  tner>ty  years  upon  titc  throne,  and  in  >11 
that  lime  how  little  you  have  glorified  God.  how  much 
you  have  provoketl  him,  and  tint  your  ill  example  hat 
drawn  so  many  after  you  to  sin,  that  men  are  not  now 
asliaincd  of  their  vices,  you  cannot  but  think,  that  God  ii 
offended  with  you  : and  if  you  consider  how  ill  your  coun. 
eils  at  home,  and  your  wars  abroad  have  succeeded,  and 
how  much  you  have  lost  the  hearts  of  your  people,  you 
may  reasonably  conclude,  this  is  of  God,  who  will  not  turn 
away  his  anger  from  you,  till  you  turn  to  him  with  your 
wliuic  heart. 

**  1 am  noeiithusiut,  either  in  opinion  nr  temper  ; yet  1 
acknowledge  1 have  been  so  presse^l  in  my  mind  to  make 
this  addiess  lo  you,  tiiat  1 could  have  no  ease  tiU  I did  it: 
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by  Wilmot,  carl  of  Rocliestor,  wlien  he  died.  He  fancied  tlmt  he  had  told  me  many  things, 
of  winch  I might  make  an  ill  use  : yet  he  had  read  the  hook  that  I >vrote  concerning  him, 
and  spoke  well  of  it.  In  this  state  1 w.ia  in  the  king's  thoughts,  when  lord  Halifax  ciirried 
me  to  him,  and  introduced  mo  with  a very  extraonlinary  conijdiment,  that  he  did  not  bring 
me  to  the  king  to  put  me  in  his  good  opinion,  so  much  os  to  juit  the  king  in  my  good  opi- 
nion ; and  added,  he  hoped  that  the  king  would  not  only  take  me  into  his  favour,  hut  into 
his  heart.  The  king  had  a peculiar  faculty  of  saying  obliging  things  with  a very  good  grace  ; 
among  other  things  ho  said,  he  knew  that,  if  I pleased,  I could  sc-rve  him  very  considerably  ; 
and  that  he  desired  no  service  from  me  longer  than  ho  continued  true  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  law.  Lord  H.ilifax  upon  that  nddc<l,  that  the  king  knew  he  served  him  on  the  same 
terms,  and  was  to  make  his  stops.  The  king  and  he  fell  into  some  discourse  about  religion. 
Lord  Halifax  said  to  the  king,  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  church : to  which  the  king 
answered,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  the  head  of  nothing  ; for  indeed  he  was  of  no  church. 
Fron)  that  the  king  run  out  into  much  discourse  about  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  shortly  to 
Ik?  tried : he  complained  with  great  scorn  of  the  imputation  of  subornation  that  was  cast  on 
himself.  He  said,  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  so  guilty  of  those 
practices,  should  fasten  them  on  others.  The  discourse  lasted  half  an  hour  very  hearty  and 
free  ; so  I was  in  favour  again  ; but  I could  not  hold  it.  I was  told  I kept  ill  conipany : 
the  persons  lord  Halifax  named  to  me  were  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Russel,  and  Jones.  But 
I said,  I would  upon  no  consideration  give  over  conversing  with  my  friends : so  I was  where 
I w.as  Ix'fore. 

A bill  of  indictment  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  against  lord  Shaftesbury.  Tlie  jury 
was  composed  of  many  of  tlie  chief  citizens  of  London.  The  witnesses  weiX!  examined  in 
open  court,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  : the  witnesses  swore  many  incredible  things  against 
him,  mixed  with  other  things  that  looked  very  like  his  extravagant  way  of  talking.  The 
draught  of  the  association  was  also  brought  as  a proof  of  his  treason,  though  it  was  nut  laid 
in  the  indictment,  and  was  proved  only  by  one  v/itness.  The  jury  returned  ignoramus  upon 
the  bill.  Upon  this  the  court  did  dc<;laim  with  open  mouth  against  these  juries ; in  w'hich 
they  said  the  spirit  of  the  party  did  appear,  since  men,  even  upon  oath,  shewed  they  were 
resolved  to  find  bills  true  or  ignoramus^  as  they  pleased,  without  regarding  the  evidence 
And  upon  this  a new  set  of  addresses  went  round  the  kingdom,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  that  association  found  in  lord  Shaftesbury's  cabinet ; and  complained,  that 
justice  was  denied  the  king  ; which  were  set  off  with  all  the  fulsome  rhetoric  that  the  penners 
could  varnish  them  with.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  said,  that  the  grand  jury  ought  to  find 
bills  even  upon  dubious  evidence,  much  more  when  plain  treason  was  sworn  , since  all  they 
did  in  finding  a bill  was  only  to  bring  the  person  to  his  trial,  and  then  the  fals^rhuod  of  the 
witnc’sscs  was  to  be  detected.  But  in  defence  of  these  ignoramus  juries  it  was  said,  that  by 
tl'.e  express  words  of  their  oath  they  were  bound  to  make  true  presentments  of  what  should 
appear  true  to  them : and  therefore,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  evidence,  they  could 
not  find  a bill,  though  sworn  to.  A book  was  written  to  support  that,  in  which  both  law 
and  reason  were  brought  to  confirm  it ; it  p.asscd  as  written  by  lord  Essex,  though  I under- 
stood afterwards  it  was  written  by  Somers,  who  was  much  esteemed  and  often  visited  by 
lord  Elsacx,  and  who  trusted  himself  to  him,  and  wrote  the  best  papers  that  came  out  in  that 


uiH  lince  jon  were  plea*e«l  to  direct  me  to  tend  you, 
Mr.  Chiffincli’t  licnds,  such  infnrnmtiont  m I 
ihonfrht  fit  to  convey  to  you,  I hope  yonr  majesty  will  not 
te  e^nded,  if  I have  made  this  uto  of  that  liberty.  I am 
nre  I can  have  no  other  detigu  in  it,  but  your  good ; for 
I knodT  Tcrv  vrcll,  this  is  not  the  method  to  terve  any 
rads  of  mr'owo.  I therefore  throw  myself  at  your  feet, 
tad  onec  morr,  in  the  name  of  (Jod,  whoso  servant  I am, 
do  most  hiimhiy  beseech  your  majesty,  to  consider  of  what 
I hare  written,  and  not  to  despise  it  for  tho  meanness  of 
the  person  who  has  sent  it,  but  to  apply  yourself  to  reli- 
gion in  earnest  ; and  I dare  assure  you  of  many  blessings 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  in  this  life, and  of  eternal  glory 
in  the  life  to  oomo  ; but  if  you  will  go  on  in  your  sins. 


the  judgments  of  God  will  prohnhly  pursue  yon  in  this  life, 
so  that  you  may  be  a proverb  to  after- ages;  atid  after  this 
life,  you  will  be  for  ever  miserable ; and  I,  yonr  poor 
anbject  tiuit  now  am,  shall  be  a witness  against  you  in  tho 
great  day,  that  I gave  you  this  free  and  fiiitliful  warning. 

“ Sir,  no  person  alive  knows,  that  I liave  written  to  yon 
to  tills  purpose  ; and  I chose  tliir  evening,  hoping  that  your 
exercise  to.morrow  may  put  you  into  a disposition  to  weigh 
it  more  carefully.  I hope  your  majesty  will  not  be 
offended  svith  this  sincere  expression  of  my  duty  to  you  ; 
for  1 durst  not  hiivc  ventured  on  it,  if  I had  not  thought 
myself  hound  to  it,  Imth  by  the  duty  I owe  to  God,  and 
that  which  will  ever  oblige  me  to  be, 

**  M.ty  it  please  your  majesty,  &c." 
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time.  It  is  tnie,  by  the  practice  that  had  generally  prevailed^  grand  juries  wore  easy  in 
finding  bills  upon  a alight  and  probable  evidence.  But  it  was  made  out,  that  the  wor^  of 
their  oath,  and  the  reason  of  the  law  seemed  to  oblige  them  to  make  no  pri*scntinonts  but 
s\ich  as  they  believed  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand  a private  ill  opinion  of  a witness,  or 
the  looking  on  a matter  as  incredible,  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  return  of  an  ignoramus: 
tliat  seemed  to  belong  to  the  jury  on  life  and  death  *.  The  chief  complaint  that  was  made 
in  the  addresses  was  grounded  on  their  not  finding  the  bill  on  the  account  of  the  draught  of 
the  association  ; and  this  was  in  many  respects  very  unreasonable.  For  as  that  was  not  laid 
in  the  bill,  so  there  w^as  but  one  witness  to  prove  it ; nor  did  the  matter  of  the  paper  rise  up 
to  tlie  charge  of  high  treason.  And  now  Dugdale  and  Turbervill,  who  had  been  the  wit- 
nesses u))on  whose  evidence  lord  Stafford  was  condemned,  being  within  a year  detected,  or  at 
least  suspected  of  this  villany,  I could  not  but  reflect  on  what  he  said  to  me,  that  he  WTis 
confident  I should  sec  within  a year  that  the  witnesses  would  be  found  to  be  rogues. 


■ Mr.  Walpole  M»y*,  that  th«  work  allmlcil  to  hy  Bur- 
net,  probalily  w.as  a pamphlet  attributed  to  Sumert, 
entitled  “The  Security  of  Kti(;lii>htnen*s  iJvcs:  or  tho 
trust,  power,  and  duty  of  the  grand  juries  of  Kiigland, 
e.xplaincd  arconling  to  the  fiiiidainentals  of  the  English 
gnvcinincnt,  &c.” — (Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.)  This  pamphlet  w.ns  first  printed  in  the 
year  IfiSl  ; and  a sci-ond  edition,  with  Somers'  name  pre- 
fixetl,  tvas  published  in  17C6.  Its  spirit  will  appear  from 
a very  few  extracts. — 

“ Our  ancestors  have  been  famous  in  their  generations 
for  wisdom,  piety,  and  courage,  in  forming  and  preserving 
a body  of  laws  to  secure  themselves  and  their  posterities 
from  slavery  and  oppressinn,  and  to  maintain  their  native 
freedoms:  to  be  subject  only  to  the  laws  made  by  tlieir 
own  consent  in  their  general  assemblies,  and  to  be  put  in 
execution  chiefly  by  themselves,  their  officers,  and  assist- 
ants; to  be  gu.aided  and  defended  from  all  violrnec  and 
force  by  their  own  anus,  kept  in  their  own  huiuls,  and 
used  at  their  own  charge  under  their  prince’s  conduct ; 
intrusting  nevertheless  .an  ample  power  to  their  kings  and 
other  moiiistiatcs,  that  they  may  do  all  the  goo<l,  and  enjoy 
all  tho  liappiiicss,  that  the  largest  soul  of  man  c.an  honestly 
wish  ; and  carefully  providing  such  means  of  correcting 
and  punishing  their  ministers  and  counsellors,  if  tliey 
transgress  the  laws,  that  they  might  not  dare  to  abuse  or 
oppress  the  people,  or  design  against  their  freedom  or 
welfiire.” 

Imitating  tho  example  set  by  their  ancestors,  the 
pamphlet  warns  its  contemporaries  that  “ it  now  falls  to 
our  lot  to  preserve  their  liberties  against  the  dark  cou- 
trivanecs  of  a popish  faction,  who  would  by  frauds,  shani- 
plots,  and  infamous  perjuries,  deprive  us  of  our  birth- 
rights, and  turn  the  points  of  our  sword*  (the  laws)  into 
our  own  bowels,  with  designs  to  uvcitiirn  the  monarchy, 
because  they  would  have  excluded  a pnpi,h  successor,  and 
provided  fur  tho  security  of  tlie  religion  and  lives  of  all 
protestants." 

“ Our  law.makrrs  foresaw  both  their  dangers  from  malice 
and  passion,  that  might  cause  some  of  private  condition  to 
accuse  others  falsely  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  great 
baunls  of  worthy  and  eminent  men's  lives,  from  tlie  ma- 
lice, cinulatioii,  ami  ill  designs  of  corrupt  ministers  of  state, 
or  otherwise  potent  persons,  who  might  romiuit  the  most 
odious  of  murders  in  the  form  and  course  of  justice,  cither 
by  corrupting  of  judges,  os  dependent  u|mn  them  for  their 
honour  and  great  revenno.  or  by  bribing  and  hiring  iiicu 
of  depiavcd  principles,  and  d«»pcratc  fortunes,  to  swear 
falsely  against  tlicm.  Therefore  for  securing  equal  and 
iiiip.irtiai  justice,  it  is  made  a fiiiidamental  in  our  govern- 
ment, tint,  unless  it  lie  hy  parliament,  no  man’s  life  shall 
be  loiiclicd  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  save  by  the  judg- 
ment of  at  IwiBi  twenty. four  men  ; that  is,  twelve,  or 
mote,  to  find  tho  bill  of  indictment,  whether  he  be  peer  of 


the  realm,  or  commoner  ; and  twelve  peers,  or  above,  if  s 
lord  ; if  not,  twelve  commoners,  tc  give  the  judgment 
upon  the  general  issue  juined." 

It  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  importance  that 
has  always  been  alforded  to  tho  institution  of  the  grand 
inquest  or  jury,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  insure 
them  being  as  free  us  |>ossihle  from  any  unworthy  influ- 
ence— “ 1 know  too  well,"  it  continues,  “ that  the  wis- 
dom and  care  of  our  ancestors  in  this  institution  of  grand 
juries,  hath  not  been  of  late  considered  as  it  ought;  nor 
tlic  laws  concerning  them  duly  observed  ; nor  have  Uio 
gentlemen  and  other  men  of  estates  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, discerned  how  insensibly  their  legal  power  and  juris- 
diction in  their  grand  and  petit  juries  is  decayed,  and  much 
of  the  means  to  preserve  their  own  lives  and  interests, 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  a wonder  tlial  they  nvr« 
not  more  nwnketicsl  ivith  the  attempt  of  the  late  lord  chief 
justice  Keyling,  who  would  have  usurped  a lordly,  dicta- 
torial power  over  the  grand  jur>'  of  ^imersetshire,  and 
commanded  them  to  find  a bill  of  iiidicttucnt  for  murder, 
for  which  they  saw  no  evidence  ; and  mion  their  refusal,  be 
not  only  threatened  the  jury,  but  asaunied  to  himself  sa 
arbitrary  power  to  fine  them.”  " But  upon  the  complaint 
of  one  air  Hugh  Windham,  foreman  of  the  said  jury,  and  s 
xuember  of  tlie  long  parliament,  tlie  commous  brought 
tlie  then  chief  justice  to  their  bar,  to  acknowledge  his 
fault.” 

It  had  been  maintained  in  several  party  works  * that 
the  grand  jury  have  only  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
probability  of  guilt  in  the  prisoner,  and  tliat  he  ought  to 
be  tried  ; and  that  far  leas  evidence  will  warrant  a grand 
jury’s  indictment  than  a petit  jury’s  verdict.  Against  this 
doctrine  Somers  strenuously  and  convincingly  argues,  and 
from  the  whole  concludes  that  “ if  there  ought  to  be  any 
difference  in  the  proccciliiig*  of  the  grand  and  petit  jiirics, 
the  greater  ex.actness  and  diligence  seems  to  ^ required 
in  the  former ; for  as  the  same  work  of  finding  out  the 
truth,  in  order  to  the  doing  of  justice,  is  allotted  unto  both, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  biirtlicii  ought  to  lie  upon  them 
that  have  the  best  opportunities  of  performing  it.  Tho 
invalidity,  wenkm-ss.  or  defects  of  the  proofs  may  be  equally 
evident  to  cither  of  them  ; but  if  there  be  deceit  in  stifling 
true  testimonies,  or  malice  in  suborning  wirked  persons  to 
bring  in  such  as  are  false,  the  grand  jury  may  most  easily, 
nay  probably  only  can  discover  it : tlicy  arc  not  straiglit- 
eiied  ill  lime ; they  may  freely  examine  in  private,  with- 
out interruption  fioin  the  counsel  or  eoiiri,  such  witnesses 
as  are  presented  unto  them,  or  they  shall  think  fit  to  rail : 
tliey  may  jointly  or  severally  inquire  of  their  friends  or 
acquaintance  after  the  lives  and  reputations  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  the  accused  |>rrsons,  and  all  circiimstancef 
relating  iiiitotlic  matter  in  question,  and  consult  together  i 
under  the  «*al  of  trrrccy.” 

* The  Grand  Juryman’s  Oath  and  Office,  dec.  | 
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As  to  Turbtrvill,  what  happened  soon  after  this  will  perhaps  mitigate  the  censure.  He 
was  taken  with  the  sraall-pox  in  a few  days  after  lord  Shaftesbury’s  trial.  The  symptoms 
were  so  bad  that  the  physician  told  him  he  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery ; upon  which  ho 
composed  himself  to  die  as  became  a Christian,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Ilewcs,  the  curate  of  St. 
Martin's,  who  was  a very  worthy  man,  and  from  whom  I had  this  account  of  him.  Tur- 
bervill  looked  on  himself  as  a dead  man  at  the  first  time  he  came  to  him  ; but  his  disease  did 
no  way  affect  his  understanding  or  his  memorj'.  lie  seemed  to  l«ve  a real  sense  of  another 
state,  and  of  the  account  that  he  was  to  give  to  God  for  his  past  life,  llcwcs  charged  him 
to  examine  himself,  and,  if  he  had  sworn  falsely  against  any  man,  to  confess  his  sin  and 
glorify  God,  though  to  his  own  shame.  Turbervill,  both  in  discourse  and  when  he  received 
the  sacrament,  protested  that  he  had  sworn  nothing  but  the  truth,  in  what  he  deposed  both 
against  lord  Stafford  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury ; and  renounced  the  mercies  of  God,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  if  he  did  not  speak  the  plain  and  naked  truth  without  any 
reservation  : and  he  continued  in  the  same  mi^nd  to  his  death.  So  here  were  the  last  words 
of  dying  men,  against  the  last  words  of  those  that  suffered.  To  this  may  well  be  added,  that 
one  who  died  of  sickness,  and  under  a great  depression  in  his  spirits,  was  less  able  to  .stifle 
his  conscience,  and  resist  the  impressions  that  it  might  then  make  on  him,  than  a man  who 
suffers  on  a scaffold,  where  the  strength  of  the  natural  spirits  is  entire,  or  rather  exalted  by 
the  sense  of  the  cause  he  suffers  for.  And  we  know  that  confession  and  absolution  in  th« 
church  of  Rome  give  a quiet,  to  which  we  do  not  pretend,  where  these  things  are  said  to  bo 
only  ministerial,  and  not  authoritative.  About  a year  before  this  Tonge  had  died,  who  first 
brought  out  Oates.  They  quarrelled  afterwards,  and  Tonge  came  to  have  a very  bad  opinion 
of  Oates,  upon  what  reason  I know  not.  He  died  with  expressions  of  a very  high  devotion; 
and  he  protested  to  all  who  came  to  see  him,  that  he  knew  of  no  subornation  in  all  that 
matter,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  none  himself.  These  things  put  a man  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  in  this  mist  matters  must  be  left  till  the  great  revelation  of  all  secrets.  And  there  I 
leave  it,  and  from  the  affairs  of  England  turn  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed  in  Scotland 
during  this  disorder  among  us  here. 

Tlie  duke  behaved  himself  upon  his  first  going  to  Scotland  in  so  obliging  a manner,  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  been  so  long  trodden  on  by  duke  Lauderdale  and  his  party, 
found  a very  sensible  change ; so  that  he  gained  much  on  them  all.  He  continued  still  to 
support  that  side ; yet  things  were  so  gently  carried  that  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint. 
It  was  visibly  his  interest  to  make  that  nation  sure  to  him,  and  to  give  them  such  an  essay 
of  his  government,  as  might  dissipate  all  the  hard  thoughts  of  him  with  which  the  world 
was  possessed  ; and  he  pursued  this  fur  some  time  with  great  temper,  and  as  great  success. 
He  advised  the  bishops  to  proceed  moderately,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  conventicles  in 
houses,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  those  in  the  fields.  In  matters  of  justice  he  showed 
an  impartial  temper,  and  encouraged  all  propositions  relating  to  trade ; and  so,  considering 
how  much  that  nation  was  set  against  his  religion,  he  made  a greater  progress  in  gaining 
npon  them  than  was  expected.  He  was  advised  to  hold  a parliament  there  in  the  summer 
eighty-one,  and  to  take  the  character  of  the  king’s  commissioner  upon  himself. 

A strange  spirit  of  fury  had  broken  loose  on  some  of  the  presbyterians,  called  Cargillites, 
from  one  Cargill,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  in  the  former  times,  and  was 
tlien  very  little  considered,  but  now  was  much  followed,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  nation. 
These  held  that  the  king  had  lost  the  right  of  the  crown  by  his  breaking  the  covenant  which 
he  had  sworn  at  his  coronation  : so  they  said  he  was  their  king  no  more ; and  by  a formal 
declaration  they  renounced  all  allegiance  to  him,  which  a party  of  them  aflixed  to  the  cross  of 
Dumfries,  a town  near  the  west  border.  The  guards  fell  upon  a party  of  them,  whom  they 
found  in  arms,  where  Cameron,  one  of  their  furious  teachers  (from  whom  they  were  also 
called  Camcrouiaus),  was  killed  ; but  Hackston,  that  was  one  of  the  archbishop’s  murderers, 
and  Cargill  were  taken.  Hackston,  when  brought  l>efore  the  council,  would  not  own  their 
autJioritv,  nor  make  any  answer  to  their  questions.  He  was  so  low,  by  reason  of  his  wounds, 
that  it  was  thought  he  would  die  in  the  question  if  tortured ; so  he  was  in  a very  summary 
way  condemned  to  have  both  his  hands  cut  off,  and  then  to  be  hanged.  All  this  h<!  suften  d 
with  a constancy  that  amazed  all  people ; he  seemed  to  be  all  the  while  as  in  an  enthusias- 
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tical  rapture,  and  insensible  of  wliat  was  done  to  him.  When  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he 
asked,  like  one  unconcerned,  if  his  feet  were  to  be  cut  off  likewise.  And  he  had  so  strong  i 
heart,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  loss  of  blood  by  his  wounds,  and  the  cutting  off  his  hands, 
yet  when  he  was  hanged  up,  and  his  heart  cut  out,  it  continued  to  palpitate  some  time  after 
it  was  on  the  hangman  s knife,  as  some  eye-wntnesses  assured  me.  Cargill  and  mauy  othen 
of  that  mad  sect,  both  men  and  women,  suffered  with  an  obstinacy  that  was  so  particular, 
that  though  the  duke  sent  the  offer  of  pardon  to  them  on  the  scaffold,  if  they  would  only  say, 
**  God  bless  the  King,”  it  was  refused  with  great  neglect.  One  of  them,  a woman,  said,  very 
calmly,  she  was  sure  God  would  not  bless  him,  and  that,  therefore,  she  would  not  take  Ood'i 
name  in  vain.”  Another  said  more  sullenly,  that  she  would  not  worship  that  idol,  nor 
acknowledge  any  other  king  but  Christ.  And  so  both  were  hanged.  About  hftecn  or  sU- 
teen  died  under  this  delusion,  which  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  madness,  for  they  never  attempted 
anything  against  any  person,  only  they  seemed  glad  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.  Tlie  duke 
stopped  that  prosecution,  and  appointed  them  to  be  put  in  a house  of  correction,  and  to  be 
kept  at  hard  labour.  Great  use  was  made  of  this  by  profane  people  to  disparage  the  suffer* 
ing  of  the  martyrs  for  the  Christian  faith,  from  the  unsliaken  constancy  which  these  frantic 
people  expressed.  But  this  is  undeniable,  that  men  who  die  muntaining  any  opinion,  show 
that  they  are  firmly  persuaded  of  it ; so  from  this  the  martyrs  of  the  first  age,  who  died  for 
•sserting  a matter  of  fact,  such  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  the  miracles  that  they 
hod  seen,  showed  that  they  were  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  facts.  And  that  is  oU 
the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  argument. 

Now  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  drew  on.  The  duke  seeing  how  great  a 
man  the  carl  of  Argyle  was  in  Scotland,  concluded  it  vras  necessary  for  him  either  to  gain 
liim,  or  to  ruin  him.  Lord  Argyle  gave  him  all  possible  aseuranccs  that  he  would  adhere  to 
his  interest  in  every  thing,  except  in  the  matters  of  religion ; but  added,  tliat  if  he  went  to 
meddle  with  these,  he  owned  to  him  freely  that  he  would  oppose  him  all  he  could.  Thii 
was  w’ell  enough  taken  in  show ; but  lord  Argyle  said,  he  observed  ever  after  tlimt  such  s 
visible  coldness  and  distrust,  that  he  saw  what  he  might  expect  from  him.  Some  moved  the 
excepting  against  the  duke's  commission  to  represent  the  king  in  parliament,  since  by  law  no 
man  could  execute  any  office  without  taking  the  oaths ; and  above  forty  membcrB  of  parlia* 
ment  promised  to  stick  to  duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  insist  on  that.  But  Lockhart  and 
Cunningham,  the  two  lawyers  on  w'hoee  opinion  they  depended  chiefly,  said  that  a commis* 
sion  to  represent  the  king’s  person  fell  not  under  the  notion  of  an  office ; and  since  it  was 
not  expressly  named  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  they  thought  it  did  not  fall  within  the  general 
words  of  “ all  places  and  offices  of  trust.”  So  this  was  laid  aside ; and  many  who  were 
offended  at  it  complained  of  duke  Hamilton's  cowardice.  He  said  for  himself,  he  hod  been 
in  a storm  for  seven  years'  continuance  by  his  opposing  duke  Lauderdale,  and  that  he  would 
not  engage  in  a new  one  with  a stronger  party,  unless  he  was  sure  of  the  majority ; and  they 
were  far  from  pretending  to  he  able  to  bring  matters  to  near  an  equality.  The  first  act  that 
passed  was  one  of  three  lines,  confirming  all  the  laws  formerly  made  against  popery ; the 
duke  thought  it  would  give  a good  grace  to  all  that  should  be  done  afterwards,  to  begin  with 
such  a general  and  cold  confirmation  of  all  former  laws.  Some  moved  tliat  a committee 
might  ^ appointed  to  examine  all  the  former  laws  (since  some  of  them  seemed  unreasonably 
severe,  as  passed  in  the  first  heat  of  the  Reformation),  that  so  they  might  draw  out  of  them 
all  such  as  might  he  fit  not  only  to  be  confirmed,  hut  to  bo  executed  by  better  and  more 
proper  methods  than  those  prescribed  in  the  former  statutes,  which  had  been  all  eluded.  But 
it  was  not  intended  that  this  new  confirmation  should  have  any  effect ; and  therefore  ibis 
motion  was  not  harkened  to.  But  the  act  was  hurried  on  and  passed. 

The  next  act  was  for  the  unaltcrablcness  of  the  succession  of  the  crown.  It  was  declared 
high  treason  ever  to  move  for  any  alterations  in  it.  Lord  Argyle  ran  into  this  with  zeal, 
so  did  duke  Hamilton  ; and  all  others  that  intended  to  merit  by  it  made  harangues  about  it 
Ijord  Tweedale  was  tlio  only  man  that  ventured  to  move,  that  the  act  might  be  made 
as  strict  as  w*as  possible  with  relation  to  the  duke ; hut  he  thought  it  not  necessary  to  carry 
it  further ; since  the  queen  of  Spain  stood  so  near  the  succession,  and  it  w'as  no  amiable  thing 
to  be  a province  to  Spain.  Many  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  the  relation  of  tho 
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queen  of  Spain  to  the  king,  though  she  was  his  niece,  and  thought  it  an  extravagant 
motion.  He  was  not  seconded,  and  the  act  passed  without  one  contradictory  vote.  There 
was  an  additional  revenue  given  for  some  years  for  keeping  up  more  troops.  Some  com> 
plaints  were  also  made  of  the  lords  of  regalities,  who  have  all  the  forfeitures  and  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within  their  regalities.  It  was  upon  that  promised  that  there  should  be  a 
regulation  of  these  courts,  as  there  was  indeed  great  cause  fur  it,  these  lords  being  so  many 
tyrants  up  and  down  the  country  ; so  it  was  intended  to  subject  these  jurisdictions  to  the 
supreme  judicatories.  But  the  act  was  penned  in  such  words  as  imported  that  the  whole 
course  of  justice  all  over  the  kingdom  was  made  subject  to  the  kings  will  and  pleasure ; so 
that  instead  of  appeals  to  the  supreme  courts,  all  was  made  to  end  in  a personal  appeal  to  the 
king  ; and  by  this  means  he  was  made  master  of  the  whole  justice  and  property  of  the  king- 
dom.  There  was  not  much  time  given  to  consider  things,  for  the  duke,  hnding  that 
he  Mras  master  of  a clear  majority,  drove  on  everything  fast,  and  put  bills  on  a very  short 
debate  to  the  vote,  which  went  always  as  he  had  a mind  to  have  it.  An  accident  happened 
that  begot  in  many  a particular  zeal  to  merit  at  his  hands.  Lord  Rothes,  who  had  much  of 
his  confidence,  and  was  chiefly  trusted  by  him,  and  was  made  a duke  by  his  means,  died  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  parliament ; so  upon  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him,  as  there 
were  many  pretenders,  they  tried  who  could  deserve  it  best,  by  the  most  compliant  submis- 
sion and  the  moat  active  zeal. 

As  they  were  going  on  in  public  business*  one  stood  up  in  parliament  and  accused  lord 
Halton*  duke  Lauderdale's  brother,  of  peijury,  on  the  account  of  Mitchell’s  business.  He 
hsd  in  his  hands  the  two  letters  that  lord  Halton  had  written  to  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  men- 
tioning the  promise  of  life  that  was  made  him  ; and,  as  was  told  formerly,  lord  Halton  swore 
at  his  trial  that  no  promise  was  made.  The  lord  Kincardine  was  dead  a year  before  this  ; 
but  his  lady  had  delivered  those  letters  to  be  made  use  of  against  lord  Halton.  Upon  reading 
them  the  matter  appeared  plain.  The  duke  was  not  ill  pleased  to  have  both  duke  T>audcr- 
dale  and  him  thus  at  mercy  ; yet  he  would  not  suffer  the  matter  to  be  determined  in  a par- 
liamentary way ; so  he  moved,  that  the  whole  thing  might  be  referred  to  the  king,  which 
was  immediately  agreed  to.  So  tliat  infamous  business  was  made  public,  and  yet  stifled  at 
the  same  time  ; and  no  censure  was  ever  put  on  that  base  action.  Another  discovery  was 
made  of  as  wicked  a conspiracy,  though  it  had  not  such  bad  effects,  because  the  tools 
employed  in  it  could  not  be  wrought  up  to  such  a determined  pitch  of  >Knckedness.  The  lord 
Bargeny,  who  was  nephew  to  duke  Hamilton,  had  been  clapped  up  in  prison,  as  concerned 
in  the  rebellion  of  Bothwell-bridge.  Several  days  were  fixed  on  for  his  trial,  hut  it  was 
always  put  off ; and  at  last  he  was  let  out  without  having  any  one  thing  ever  objected  to  him. 
When  be  was  at  liberty  he  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  find  out  on  what  grounds  he  had 
been  committed.  At  last  he  discovered  a conspiracy,  in  which  Halton  and  some  others  of  that 
party  were  concerned.  They  had  practised  on  some,  who  had  been  in  that  rebellion,  to  swear 
that  he  and  several  others  were  engaged  in  it,  and  that  they  hod  sent  them  out  to  join  in  it.  They 
promised  these  witnesses  a large  share  of  the  confiscated  estates,  if  they  went  through  in  the 
business.  Depositions  were  prepared  for  them,  and  they  promised  to  swear  them.  Upon  which 
a day  was  fixed  for  their  trial.  But  the  hearts  of  those  ^^'itne88e8  failed  them,  or  their  consciences 
rose  upon  them ; so  that  when  the  day  came  on  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  swear  against 
an  innocent  man,  and  plainly  refused  to  do  it.  Yet,  upon  new  practices  and  new  hopes,  they 
^ain  resolved  to  swear  boldly ; upon  w*hich  new  days  had  been  set  twice  or  thrice ; and,  their 
hearts  turning  against  it,  they  were  still  put  off.  Lord  Bargeny  had  full  proofs  of  all  this 
ready  to  be  offered  ; but  the  duke  prevailed  to  have  this  likewise  referred  to  the  king ; and 
it  was  never  more  heard  of.  This  showed  what  duke  Lauderdale's  party  were  capable  of. 
it  likewise  gave  an  ill  character  of  the  duke’s  zeal  for  justice,  and  against  false  swearing  ; 
though  that  had  been  the  chief  topic  of  discourse  with  him  for  above  three  years.  He  was 
sagry  at  a sup)>oeed  practice  with  witnesses,  wlien  it  fell  upon  his  own  party  ; but  now  that 
there  were  evident  proofs  of  perjury  and  subornation,  he  stopped  proceedings  under  pretence  of 
referring  it  to  the  king:  who  was  never  made  acquainted  with  it,  or  at  least  never  enquired 
affer  the  proof  of  these  allegations,  nor  ordered  any  proceedings  upon  them. 
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'ilie  main  business  of  this  parliament  was  the  act  concerning  the  new  test  that  was  pro* 
posed.  It  had  been  promised  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  as  soon  as  an  act  for  mam 
tiiining  tlie  succession  should  pass,  they  should  have  all  the  security  that  they  could  desire 
fur  the  protestant  religion.  ^ many  zealous  men  began  to  call  for  some  more  effectual 
security  for  their  religion ; upon  which  a ti>st  was  proposed,  for  all  that  should  be  capable 
of  any  office  in  church  or  state,  or  of  electing  or  being  elected  members  of  parliament,  that 
they  should  adhere  firmly  to  the  protestant  religion  ; to  which  the  court  party  added,  the 
condemning  of  all  resistance  in  any  sort,  or  under  any  pretence,  the  renouncing  the  covenant, 
and  an  obligation  to  defend  all  the  king* s rights  and  prerogatives ; and  that  they  should 
never  meet  to  treat  of  any  matter,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  by  the  king's  permission ; and 
never  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government,  in  church  or  state.  And  they  were  to 
swear  all  this  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  test  was  thus  loaded  at  first 
to  make  the  other  side  grow  weary  of  the  motion  and  let  it  fall,  which  they  would  willingly 
have  done.  But  the  duke  was  made  to  apprehend  that  he  would  find  -such  a test  as  this 
prove  much  for  his  service  ; so  it  seems  that  article  of  the  protestant  religion  was  forgiven, 
for  the  service  that  was  expected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  test.  There  was  a hot  debate 
upon  the  imposing  it  on  all  that  might  elect,  or  be  elected,  members  of  parliament.  It  was 
said  that  was  the  most  essential  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  subjects,  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  limited  in  it.  The  bishops  were  earnest  for  this,  which  they  thought  would  secure 
them  for  ever  from  a presbyterian  parliament.  It  was  carried  in  the  vote ; and  that  made 
many  of  the  court  more  zealous  than  ever  for  carrying  through  the  act.  Some  proposed  that 
there  should  be  two  tests : one  for  papists,  with  higher  incapacities,  and  another  for  presby- 
terians,  with  milder  censures.  But  that  was  rejected  with  much  scorn,  some  making  their 
court,  by  saying,  they  were  more  in  danger  from  the  presbyterians  than  from  the  papists. 
And  it  was  reported  that  Paterson,  then  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  the  duke,  that  he 
thought  the  two  religions,  popish  and  protestant,  were  so  equally  stated  in  his  mind,  tluit  a 
few  grains  of  loyalty,  in  which  the'  protestants  had  the  better  of  the  papists,  turned  the 
balance  with  him.  Another  clause  in  the  bill  was  liable  to  great  objections : all  the  royal 
family  were  excepted  out  of  it.  Lord  Argyle  spoke  zealously  against  this ; he  said,  the  only 
danger  we  could  apprehend  as  to  popery  was  if  any  of  the  royal  family  should  happen  to  be 
perverted  ; therefore  he  thought  it  was  better  to  have  no  act  at  all  than  such  a clause  in  it. 
Some  few  seconded  him  ; but  it  was  carried  without  any  considerable  opposition.  The  nicest 
point  of  all  was,  what  definition,  or  standard,  should  be  made  for  fixing  the  sense  of  so 
general  a terra  as  “ the  protestant  religion."  Dalryraple  proposed  the  confession  of  faith  agreed 
on  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  enacted  in  parliament  in  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  which  was  the  only  confession  of  faith  that  had  then 
the  sanction  of  a law.  That  was  a book  so  worn  out  of  use,  that  scarcely  any  one  in  the  whole 
parliament  had  ever  read  it ; none  of  the  bishops  had,  as  appeared  afterwards.  For  these 
last  thirty  years,  the  only  confession  of  faith  that  w’as  read  in  Scotland,  was  that  which  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  Anno  1648,  had  set  out,  which  the  Scotch  kirk  had  set 
up  instead  of  the  old  one  ; and  the  bishops  had  left  it  in  possession,  though  the  authority 
that  enacted  it  was  annulled.  So  here  a book  was  made  the  matter  of  an  oatli,  (for  they 
were  to  swear  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  it  was  declared  in  the 
confession  of  faith  enacted  in  the  year  1567,  that  contained  a large  system  of  religion  that 
was  not  so  much  as  known  to  those  who  enacted  it :)  yet  the  bishops  went  all  into  it.  Dal- 
rymple,  who  had  read  it,  thought  there  were  propositions  in  it  w'hich,  being  better  consi- 
dered, would  make  the  test  be  let  fall ; for  in  it  the  repressing  of  tyranny  is  reckoned  a duty 
incumbent  on  good  subjects.  And  the  confession  being  made  after  the  Scots  had  deposed 
the  queen  regent,  and  it  being  ratified  in  parliament  after  they  had  forced  their  queen  Mary 
to  resign,  it  was  very  plain  w-hat  they,  who  made  and  enacted  this  confession,  meant  by  the 
repressing  of  tyranny.  But  the  duke  and  his  party  set  it  on  so  earnestly,  that  upon  oue 
day’s  debate  the  act  passed,  though  only  by  a majority  of  seven  voices.  There  was  some 
appearance  of  security  to  the  protestant  religion  by  this  test ; but  the  prerogative  of  the 
crows  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  been  raised  so  high  by  duke  Lauderdale’s  act,  that  too 
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obliging  all  people  to  maintain  that  with  the  rest  of  the  prerogative,  might  have  made  way 
for  everything.  AH  ecclesiastical  courts  subsisted  now  by  this  test,  only  upon  the  king's 
permission,  and  at  hU  discretion. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  was  dissolved  soon  after  this  act  passed ; and  Hyde  was- sent 
down  from  the  king  to  the  duke  immediately  upon  it.  It  was  given  out  that  ho  was  sent 
by  the  king  to  press  the  duke  upon  this  victory  to  show,  that  what  ill  usage  could  not  extort 
from  him  he  would  now  do  of  his  own  accord,  and  return  to  the  church  of  England.  I was 
assured  that  lord  Halifax  had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  write  to  him  to  that  purpose.  The 
letter  was  written,  but  was  not  sent ; but  lord  Hyde  had  it  in  charge  to  manage  it  os  a 
message.  How  mnch  of  this  is  true  I cannot  tell ; one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  it  was  true 
it  had  no  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  test  with  the  confession  of  faith  was  printed,  there  was  a universal  mur* 
xnnring  among  the  best  of  the  clergy.  Many  were  against  the  swearing  to  a system  made 
np  of  so  many  propositions,  of  which  some  were  at  least  doubtful ; though  it  was  found  to  bo 
much  more  moderate  in  many  points  than  could  have  been  well  expected,  considering  the 
heat  of  that  time.  There  was  a limitation  put  on  the  duty  of  subjects  in  the  article,  by 
which  they  wer^  required  not  to  resist  any  whom  God  had  placed  in  authority,  in  these 
words,  While  they  pass  not  the  bounds  of  their  office."  And  in  another  they  condemned 
those  who  resist  the  supreme  power,  “ Doing  that  thing  which  appertaineth  to  his  charge." 
These  were  propositions  now  of  a very  ill  sound.  They  were  also  highly  offended  at  the 
great  extent  of  the  prerogative  in  the  point  of  supremacy,  by  which  the  king  turned  bishops 
out  at  pleasure  by  a letter.  It  was  hard  enough  to  bear  this  ; but  it  seemed  intolerable  to 
oblige  men  by  oath  to  maintain  it.  Tlie  king  might  by  a proclamation  put  down  even  epis- 
copacy itself,  as  the  law  then  stood ; and  by  this  oath  they  would  be  bound  to  maint.'iin 
that.  All  meeting  in  synods,  or  for  ordinations,  were  hereafter  to  be  held  only  by  permis- 
sion ; so  that  all  the  visible  ways  of  preserving  religion  depended  now  wholly  on  the  king's 
good  pleasure  ; and  they  saw  that  this  would  bo  a very  feeble  tenure  under  a popish  king. 
The  being  tied  to  all  this  by  oath  seemed  very  hard.  And  when  a church  was  yet  in  so 
imperfect  a state,  without  liturgy  or  discipline,  it  was  a strange  imposition  to  make  people 
swear  never  to  endeavour  any  alteration  either  in  church  or  state.  Some,  or  all,  of  these 
exceptions  did  run  so  generally  through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  that  they  were  all 
shaking  in  their  resolutions.  To  prevent  this,  an  explanation  was  drawn  by  bishop  Paterson, 
and  passed  in  conncil.  It  was  by  it  declared,  that  it  was  not  meant  that  those  wlio  took  the 
test  should  be  bound  to  every  article  in  the  confession  of  faith,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  con> 
tained  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  protestant  churches  had  settled  the  reformation ; nnd 
that  the  test  did  not  cut  off  those  rights  which  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ ; and  an  assurance  was  given, 
that  the  king  intended  never  to  change  the  government  of  the  church.  By  this  it  was 
pretended  that  the  greatest  difficulties  were  now  removed.  But  to  this  it  was  answered 
that  they  were  to  swear  they  took  the  oath  in  the  litoral  sense  of  the  words.  So  that  if  this 
explanation  was  not  conform  to  the  literal  sense,  they  would  be  peijurcd  who  took  it  upon 
this  explanation.  The  imposers  of  an  oath  could  only  declare  the  sense  of  it ; but  that  could 
not  be  done  by  any  other,  much  less  by  a lower  authority,  such  as  the  privy  council  was 
confessed  to  be.  Yet  when  men  are  to  be  undone  if  they  do  not  submit  to  a hard  law,  they 
willingly  catch  at  anything  that  seems  to  resolve  their  doubts. 

About  eighty  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  their  clergy  left  all  rather  than  comply  with 
the  terms  of  this  law ; and  these  were  noted  to  be  the  best  preachers,  and  the  most  zealous 
enemies  to  popery,  that  belonged  to  that  church.  The  bishops,  who  thought  their  refusing 
the  test  was  a reproach  to  those  who  took  it,  treated  them  with  much  contempt,  and  put 
them  to  many  hardships.  About  twenty  of  them  came  up  to  England.  I found  them  men 
of  excellent  tempers,  pious  and  learned,  and  I esteemed  it  no  small  happiness  that  I had  then 

much  credit  by  tlie  ill  opinion  they  had  of  mo  at  court,  that  by  this  means  I got  most  of 
them  to  be  well  settled  in  England ; where  they  have  behaved  themselves  so  worthily,  that 
I have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  being  made  an  instrument  to  get  so  many  good  men,  who 
suffered  for  their  consciences,  to  be  again  well  employed,  and  w*ell  provided  for.  3Iost  of 
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them  were  formed  by  Charteris,  who  had  been  always  a great  enemy  to  the  imposing  of 
books  and  systems,  as  tests  that  must  be  signed  and  sworn,  by  such  as  are  admitted  to  serve 
in  the  church,  lie  had  been  for  some  years  divinity  professor  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
formed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  clergy  both  to  an  excellent  temper  and  to  a set  of 
very  good  principles.  He  upon  this  retired,  and  lived  private  for  some  years.  He  wrote  to 
me,  and  gave  mo  an  account  of  this  breach  that  was  likely  to  bo  in  the  church  ; and  desired 
that  I would  try,  by  all  the  methods  I could  think  of,  to  stop  the  proceedings  upon  the  test. 
But  the  king  had  put  the  affairs  of  Scotland  so  entirely  in  the  duke’s  hands,  and  the  bishops 
here  were  so  pleased  with  those  clauses  in  the  test  that  renounced  the  covenant,  and  all 
endeavours  for  any  alteration  in  church  and  state,  that  I saw  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  court. 

Upon  this  matter  an  incident  of  great  importance  happened.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  a 
privy  councillor,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury ; so  when  the  time  limited  was 
near  lapsing  he  was  forced  to  declare  himself.  He  had  once  resolved  to  retire  from  all  em- 
ployments, but  his  engagements  with  duke  Lauderdale’s  party,  and  the  entanglements  of 
his  own  affairs,  overcame  that.  His  main  objection  lay  to  that  part  which  obliged  them  to 
endeavour  no  alteration  in  the  government  in  church  or  state,  which  he  thought  was  a limi- 
tation of  the  legislature.  He  desired  leave  to  explain  himself  on  that  point ; and  he  con- 
tinued always  to  affirm,  that  the  duke  was  satisfied  with  that  which  he  proposed  ; so  being 
called  on  the  next  day  at  the  council  table  to  take  the  test,  he  said  he  did  not  think  that  the 
parliament  did  intend  an  oath  that  should  have  any  contradictions  in  one  part  of  it  to 
another ; therefore  ho  took  the  test,  as  it  w'as  consistent  with  itself ; (this  related  to  the 
absolute  loyalty  in  the  test,  and  the  limitations  that  were  on  it  in  tlie  confession :)  and  he 
added  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  himself  up  by  it  from  doing  anything  in  his  station  for 
the  amending  of  anything  in  church  or  state,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  protestant 
religion  and  the  duty  of  a good  subject ; and  he  took  that  as  a part  of  his  oath.  The  thing 
passed,  and  he  sat  that  day  in  council,  and  went  next  day  to  the  treasury  chamber,  where 
he  repeated  the  same  words.  Some  officious  people  upon  this  came  and  suggested  to  the 
duke,  that  great  advantage  might  be  taken  against  him  from  these  words.  So  at  the  treasury 
chamber  he  was  desired  to  write  them  down  and  give  them  to  the  clerk,  which  he  did,  and 
was  immediately  made  a prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  upon  it.  It  was  said  this  was 
high  treason,  and  the  assuming  to  himself  the  legislative  power,  in  his  giving  a sense  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  making  that  a part  of  his  oath.  It  was  also  said,  that  his  saying  that 
he  did  not  think  the  parliament  intended  an  oath  that  did  contradict  itself,  was  a tacit  way 
of  sa}'ing  that  he  did  think  it,  and  was  a defaming  and  a spreading  lies  of  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  which  was  capital.  Tlie  liberty  that  he  reserved  to  himself  was  likewise  c^ed 
treasonable,  in  assuming  a power  to  act  against  law.  These  were  such  apparent  stretches, 
that  for  some  days  it  was  believed  all  this  was  done  only  to  affright  him  to  a more  absolute 
submission,  and  to  surrender  up  some  of  those  great  jurisdictions  over  the  Highlands  that 
wore  in  his  family*.  He  desired  he  might  be  admitted  to  speak  with  the  duke  in  private, 
but  that  was  refused.  He  had  let  his  old  correspondence  with  me  fall  for  some  years ; but 
I thought  it  became  me  in  this  extremity  to  serve  him  all  I could.  And  I prevailed  with 
lord  Halifax  to  speak  so  oft  to  the  king  about  it,  that  it  came  to  be  known ; and  lord  Argyle 
wrote  me  some  letters  of  thanks  upon  it.  Duke  Lauderdale  was  still  in  a firm  friendship 
with  him,  and  tried  his  whole  strength  with  the  king  to  preserve  him  ; but  he  was  sinking 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  was  likely  to  be  cast  off  in  his  old  age.  U{>on  which  I also  pre- 
vailed with  lord  Halifax  to  offer  him  his  serv'ice,  for  which  duke  Lauderdale  sent  me  very 
kind  messages.  I thought  these  were  the  only  returns  that  I ought  to  make  him  for  all  the 
injuries  he  had  done  me,  thus  to  serve  him  and  his  friends  in  distress.  But  the  duke  of 
York  took  this,  as  he  did  everything  from  me,  by  the  worst  handle  possible.  He  said  I 
would  reconcile  myself  to  the  g eatest  enemies  I had  in  opposition  to  him.  Upon  this  it 
was  not  thought  fit  upon  many  accounts  that  I should  go  and  see  duke  Lauderdale,  which  I 

• The«*  were  greatly  reduced  by  hit  attainder.  In  tlie  20th  of  Geo.  II.  (1747),  the  claima  for  Heritable  Juriidic- 
tions  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  were  only  2,600/. — Roll  of  Clainia,  publiahed  in  1748. 
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had  intended  to  do.  It  was  well  known  I had  done  him  acts  of  friendship  ; so  the  scandal 
of  being  in  enmity  with  him  was  over ; for  a Christian  is  no  man's  enemy : and  he  will 
always  study  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Ix)rd  Argyle  was  brought  to  a trial  for  the  words  he  had  spoken.  The  fact  was  certain  ; 
so  the  debate  lay  on  a point  of  law,  what  guilt  could  be  made  out  of  his  words.  Lockhart 
pleaded  three  hours  for  him,  and  showed  so  manifestly  that  his  words  had  nothing  criminal, 
much  less  of  treason,  in  them,  that,  if  his  cause  had  not  been  determined  before  his  trial,  no 
harm  could  have  come  to  him.  The  court  that  was  to  judge  the  point  of  law  (or  the 
relevancy  of  the  libel,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,)  consisted  of  a justice-general,  the  justice- 
clerk,  and  of  five  judges.  The  justice-general  does  not  yote,  unless  the  court  is  equally 
divided.  One  of  the  judges  was  deaf,  and  so  old  that  he  could  not  sit  all  the  while  the  trial 
lasted,  but  went  home  and  to  bed.  The  other  four  were  equally  divided,  so  the  old  judge 
was  sent  for : and  he  turned  it  against  lord  Argyle.  The  jury  was  only  to  find  the  fact 
proved ; but  they  were  officious,  and  found  it  treason  ; and  to  make  a show  of  impartiality, 
whereas  in  the  libel  he  was  charged  with  peijury  for  taking  the  oath  falsely,  they  acquitted 
him  of  the  peijury.  No  sentence  in  our  age  was  more  universally  cried  out  on  than  this. 
All  people  spoke  of  it,  and  of  the  duke,  who  drove  it  on,  with  horror.  All  that  was  said  to 
lessen  that  was,  that  duke  Lauderdale  had  restored  the  family  with  such  an  extended  juris- 
diction, that  he  was  really  the  master  of  all  the  Highlands ; so  that  it  was  fit  to  attaint  him, 
that  by  a new  restoring  him,  these  grants  might  be  better  limited.  This,  as  the  duke  wrote 
to  the  king,  was  all  he  intended  by  it,  as  lord  Halifax  assured  me.  But  lord  Argyle  was 
made  believe  that  the  duke  intended  to  proceed  to  execution.  Some  more  of  the  guards 
were  ordered  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  Rooms  were  also  fitted  for  him  in  the  common  jail,  to 
which  peers  used  to  be  removed  a few  days  before  their  execution.  And  a person  of  quality, 
whom  lord  Argyle  never  named,  affirmed  to  him,  on  his  honour,  that  he  heard  one,  who  was 
in  great  favour,  say  to  the  duke,  the  thing  must  be  done,  and  that  it  would  bo  easier  to 
satisfy  the  king  about  it  after  it  was  done,  than  to  obtain  his  leave  for  doing  it.  It  b cer- 
tain, many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  did  believe  that  it  was  intended  he  should  die. 

Upon  these  reasons  lord  Argyle  made  his  escape  out  of  the  castle  in  a disgujpe.  Others 
suspect^  those  storiee  were  sent  to  him  on  purpose  to  frighten  him  to  make  his  escape ; as 
that  which  would  justify  further  severities  against  him.  He  came  to  London,  and  lurked 
for  some  months  there.  It  was  thought  I was  in  his  secret.  But  though  I knew  one  that 
knew  it,  and  saw  many  papers  that  he  then  wrote,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  matter,  yet  1 
abhorred  lying ; and  it  was  not  easy  to  have  kept  out  of  the  danger  of  that,  if  I had  seen 
him,  or  known  where  he  was ; so  I avoided  it  by  not  seeing  him.  One  that  saw  him  knew 
him,  and  went  and  told  the  king  of  it ; but  be  would  have  no  search  made  for  him,  and 
retained  still  very  good  thoughts  of  him.  In  one  of  lord  Argyle's  papers  he  wrote,  that  if 
ever  he  was  admitted  to  speak  with  the  king,  he  could  convince  him  how  much  he  merited 
at  his  hands,  by  that  which  had  drawn  the  duke’s  indignation  on  him.  Ho  that  showed  me 
tliis  explained  it,  that  at  the  duke’s  first  being  in  Scotland,  when  he  apprehended  that  the 
king  might  have  consented  to  the  exclusion,  he  tried  to  engage  lord  Argyle  to  stick  to  him 
in  that  case ; who  told  him,  he  would  always  be  true  to  the  king,  and  likewise  to  him  when 
it  should  come  to  his  turn  to  be  king  ; but  tliat  he  would  go  no  further,  nor  engage  himself, 
in  case  the  king  and  he  should  quarrel. 

I had  lived  many  years  in  great  friendship  with  the  earl  of  Perth  : I lived  with  him  as  a 
&ther  with  a son  for  above  twelve  years,  and  ho  had  really  the  submission  of  a child  to  me. 
So,  he  having  been  on  lord  Argyle’s  jury,  I wrote  him  a letter  about  it,  with  the  freedom 
that  I thought  became  me.  He,  to  merit  at  the  duke’s  hands,  showed  it  to  him,  as  he  him- 
self confessed  to  me.  I could  very  easily  forgive  him,  but  could  not  esteem  him  much  after 
so  unworthy  an  action.  He  was  then  aspiring  to  great  preferment,  and  so  sacrificed  me  to 
obtain  favour;  but  he  made  greater  sacrifices  afterwards.  The  duke  now  seemed  to  triumph 
in  Scotland.  All  stooped  to  him.  The  presbyteriau  party  was  much  depressed.  Tlie  best 
of  the  clergy  were  turned  out.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  now  more  hated  there  than  ever. 
Lord  Argyle's  business  made  him  be  looked  on  as  one  that  would  prove  a terrible  master 
when  all  should  come  into  his  hands.  He  had  promised  to  redress  all  the  merchants' 
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grievances  with  relation  to  trade,  that  so  he  might  gain  their  concurrence  in  parliament ; but 
as  soon  as  that  was  over,  all  his  promises  were  forgotten.  The  accixsations  of  perjury  were 
stifled  by  him.  And  all  the  complaints  of  the  great  abuse  lord  Halton  was  guilty  of,  in  the 
matter  of  the  coin,  ended  in  turning  him  out  of  all  his  employments,  and  obliging  him  to 
compound  for  his  pardon  by  paying  20,000f.  to  two  of  the  duke's  creatures ; so  that  all  the 
reparation  the  kingdom  had  for  the  oppression  of  so  many  years,  and  so  many  acts  of  injus- 
tice, was*  that  two  new  oppressors  had  a share  of  the  spoils,  who  went  into  the  same  tract, 
or  rather  invented  new  methods  of  oppression.  All  these  things,  together  with  a load  of  age 
and  of  a vast  bulk,  sank  duke  Lauderdale  so  that  he  died  that  summer.  His  heart  seemed 
quite  spent ; there  was  not  left  above  the  bigness  of  a walnut  of  firm  substance : the  rest  was 
spongy,  more  like  the  lungs  than  the  heart. 

The  duke  had  leave  given  him  to  come  to  the  king  at  Newmarket ; and  there  he  pre- 
vailed for  leave  to  come  up  and  live  again  at  court.  As  he  was  going  back  to  bring  the 
duchess,  the  Gloucester  frigate  that  carried  him  struck  on  a bank  of  sand.  The  duke  got  into 
a boat,  and  took  care  of  his  dogs,  and  some  unknown  persons,  who  were  taken,  from  that 
earnest  care  of  his,  to  be  his  priests.  The  long-boat  went  off  with  very  few  in  her,  though 
she  might  have  carried  off  above  eighty  more  thau  she  did.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
perished : some  of  them  men  of  great  quality.  But  the  duke  took  no  notice  of  this  cruel 
neglect,  which  was  laid  chiefly  to  Leg’s  charge*. 

In  Scotland  the  duke  declared  the  new  ministers.  Gordon,  now  carl  of  Aberdeen,  was 
made  chancellor,  and  Queensbury  was  made  treasurer ; and  the  care  of  all  affairs  was  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  duke  at  parting  recommended  to  the  council  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  to  support  the  church,  and  to  oblige  all  men  to  live  regularly  in  ol^dience  to  the  laws. 
The  bisho})s  made  their  court  to  him  with  so  much  zeal,  that  they  wrote  a letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  English  bishops,  setting 
forth  in  a very  high  strain  his  affection  to  the  church,  and  his  care  of  it ; and,  lest  this  piece 
of  merit  should  have  been  stifled  by  Bancroft,  they  sent  a copy  of  it  to  the  press ; which  was 


• Wlicn  the  duke  proceeded  from  Mai^tc  to  Leith  in  May 
16R‘3,  he  Mrna  nearly  lost  upon  a sand  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 
The  Gloucester  frigate,  on  which  ho  was  aboard,  was  wrecked, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  perished  : among 
them  were  the  lords  Perth,  Middleton,  Roxburgh,  Hopton, 
■Mid  O'Brien,  lieutenant  Hyde,  brother  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer, and  many  other  distinguished  peisons.  The  duke 
nu  this  occasion  certainly  did  not  conduct  himself  with  a 
becoming  regard  for  human  life.  It  does  not  appear  to 
lie  demonstrated  that  he  took  his  dogs  into  the  bent  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  valuable  beings,  as  asserted  by  Burnet ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  much  too  anxious  to  pre- 
serve his  strong-box  and  the  papers  unwetted,  when  he 
jiiight  have  been  paying  greater  attention  to  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  his  companions— companions  **  who,  though 
ready  to  be  swallowed  up,  gave  a great  huzza  as  soon  as 
tliey  saw  liis  royal  highness  in  safety'.”  In  his  first  letter 
to  lord  Hyde,  after  the  loss  of  his  brother,  there  is  much 
too  little  notice  of  the  catastrophe,  and  too  much  obtruding 
of  bis  own  affairs. — ( Memoirs  of  James  the  Second,  by 
liimsolf  ; Memoirs  of  Sam.  Pepys,  by  lord  Braybrooke, 
ii.  57 — 59  ; Singer's  Clarendon  Correspond,  i.  67,  &c. ; 
Dalrymple’s  Memoirs,  App.  68 — 71.)  In  a letter  of  the 
earl  of  l)artmouth,  written  in  1724,  he  thus  defends  his 
f.iiher's  (Mr.  Legg’s)  conduct  on  this  occasion. — “ My 
fa* her  was  on  board  the  Gloucester.  After  the  ship  bad 
struck  he  several  times  pressed  the  duke  to  get  into  the 
boat,  who  refused  to  do  so,  saying,  that  if  be  were  gone, 
nobody  would  take  care  of  the  ship,  which  he  had  hopes 


might  be  saved  if  not  abandoned.  My  father,  finding  the 
was  ready  to  sink,  told  him  if  he  stayed  any  longer  they 
should  be  obliged  to  force  him  out ; upon  which  the  duke 
ordered  a strong  box  to  be  lifted  into  the  boat,  which, 
besides  being  very  weighty,  took  up  much  room  and  time. 
My  father  asked,  with  some  warmth,  if  there  was  anything 
ill  it  worth  a man’s  life.  The  duke  answered  that  there 
were  things  of  so  great  consequence,  both  to  the  king  and 
himself,  that  he  would  hazard  his  own  rather  than  it  should 
be  lost.  Before  ho  went  off  he  enquired  for  lords  Rox- 
burgh and  O'Brien,  but  the  cunfusiun  and  burry  was  so 
great  they  could  not  be  found.  When  the  duke  and  aa 
many  as  she  would  bold  with  safety  were  in  the  boat,  my 
father  stood  with  his  swnnl  drawn  to  hinder  the  crowd 
from  oversetting  her ; which  is  what  I suppose  the  bishop 
(Burnet)  esteemed  a fault.  But  the  king  thanked  aim 
publicly  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  duke  ; and  the 
duchess,  who  was  not  apt  to  favour  him  much  upon  other 
occasions,  said  upon  this,  she  thought  herself  more  obliged 
to  him  than  to  any  man  in  the  world,  and  should  do  so 
as  long  as  she  lived.  I believe  the  bishop's  reflection 
upon  the  duke  for  his  care  of  the  dogs  to  be  ill-grounded  ; 
for  I remember  a story,  in  everybody’s  mouth  at  the  time, 
of  a struggle  that  happened  for  a plank  betureen  air 
Charles  Scarborough  and  the  duke's  dug,  Mumper,  which 
convinces  me  that  the  dogs  were  left  to  take  care  of  them, 
selves,  as  ho  did,  if  there  were  any  more  on  board,  which 
I never  heard  until  the  bishop’s  story  book  was  published.” 
— Sir  John  Dalrymple’s  Memoirs,  Appendix,  p.  71. 


• Sir  John  Berry,  in  an  official  report  of  the  narrative,  observes,  “The  govenimcnt  of  the  ship  being  lost,  and 
every  one  crying  for  help,  yet  amidst  all  this  disorder  and  confusion,  1 could  not  but  observe  the  great  duty  the  (lour 
. seamen  had  for  ilie  piescivation  of  his  royal  highnesa's  person;  when  the  barge  was  hoisting  out,  and  lowered 
down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as  proffered  to  run  into  her;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affliction  and 
living  condition  did  rejoice  and  Uiank  God  his  royal  highness  was  preserved.”— Some  Hist.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

Voik  in  1682— Singer’s  Clarendon  Corr.  i.  71. 
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t greater  reproach  to  them  than  a service  to  the  duke,  who  could  not  but  despise  such  abject 
and  indecent  flattery.  The  proceeding  against  conventicles  were  now  likely  to  be  severer 
than  ever ; all  the  fines,  that  were  set  so  high  by  law  that  they  were  never  before  levied, 
but  on  some  particular  instances,  were  now  ordered  to  be  levied  without  exception.  All 
people  upon  that  saw  they  must  either  conform,  or  be  quite  undone.  The  chancellor  laid 
down  a method  for  proceeding  against  all  offenders  punctually ; and  the  treasurer  was  as 
rigorous  in  ordering  all  the  fines  to  be  levied. 

When  the  people  saw  this,  they  came  all  to  church  again  : and  that  in  some  places  where 
all  sermons  had  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  But  they  came  in  so  awkward  a manner 
that  it  was  visible  they  did  not  mean  to  worship  Qod,  but  only  to  stay  some  time  within 
the  church  walls ; and  they  were  either  talking,  or  sleeping,  all  the  while.  Yet  most  of  the 
clergy  seemed  to  be  transported  with  tliis  change  of  their  condition,  and  sent  up  many  pane- 
gyrics of  the  glorious  services  that  the  duke  had  done  their  church.  The  enemies  of  religion 
observed  the  ill  nature  of  the  one  side,  and  the  cowardliness  of  the  other,  and  pleased  them- 
selves in  censuring  them  both.  And  by  this  means  an  impious  and  atheistical  leaven  began 
to  corrupt  most  of  the  younger  sort.  Tliis  has  since  that  time  made  a great  progress  in  that 
kingdom,  which  was  before  the  freest  from  it  of  any  nation  in  Christendom.  The  beginnings 
of  it  were  reckoned  from  the  duke’s  stay  among  them,  and  from  his  court,  which  have  been 
cultivated  since  with  much  care  and  but  too  much  success. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  two  trials  gave  all  people  sad  apprehensions  of  what  they  were 
to  look  for.  One  Home  was  charged  by  a kinsman  of  his  own,  for  having  been  at  Bothwell 
Bridge.  All  gentlemen  of  estates  w’ere  excepted  out  of  the  indemnity;  so  he,  having  an 
estate,  could  liave  no  benefit  by  that.  One  swore  he  saw  him  go  into  a village  and  seize  on 
some  arms;  another  swore  be  saw  him  ride  towards  the  body  of  the  rebels;  but  none  did 
swear  that  they  saw  him  there.  He  was  indeed  among  them,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  it. 
And  he  proved,  that  ho  was  not  in  the  company  where  the  single  witness  swore  he  saw  him 
seize  on  arms,  and  did  evidently  discredit  him ; yet  he  was  convicted  and  condemned  on 
that  single  evidence  that  was  so  manifestly  proved  to  be  infamous.  Many  were  sensible  of 
the  mischievousness  of  such  a precedent ; and  great  applications  were  made  to  the  duke  for 
saving  his  life ; but  he  was  not  bom  under  a pardoning  planet.  liOrd  Aberdeen,  the  chan- 
cellor, prosecuted  Home  with  the  more  rigour,  because  his  own  grandfather  had  suffered  in 
the  late  times  for  bearing  anus  on  the  king’s  side,  and  Home’s  father  was  one  of  the  jury 
that  cast  him.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  set  to  bo  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  on  which 
lord  Stafford  had  suffered ; which  was  thought  done  in  compliment  to  the  duke,  as  a retalia- 
tion for  bis  blood.  Yet  Home's  infamous  kinsman,  who  had  so  basely  sworn  against  him, 
lived  not  to  see  his  execution ; for  he  died  before  it,  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had  done. 
Another  trial  went  much  deeper ; and  the  consequences  of  it  struck  a terror  into  the  whole 
country. 

One  Weir  of  Blakewood,  that  managed  the  marquis  of  Douglas’s  concerns,  was  accused 
of  treason  for  having  kept  company  with  one  that  had  been  in  the  business  of  Bothwell 
Bridge.  Blakewood  pleaded  for  himself,  that  the  person,  on  whose  account  be  was  now  pro- 
sucuted  as  an  abettor  of  traitors,  had  never  been  marked  out  by  the  government  by  process, 
or  proclamation.  It  did  not  so  much  as  appear  that  he  had  ever  suspected  him  upon  that 
arconnt.  He  had  lived  in  his  own  house  quietly  for  some  years  after  that  rebellion,  before 
he  employed  him : and  if  the  government  seemed  to  forget  his  crime,  it  was  no  wonder  if 
others  entered  into  common  dealings  with  him.  All  the  lawyers  w*cre  ol  opinion,  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  this  prosecution : so  that  Blakewood  made  use  of  no  secret  ap]di- 
cttion,  thinking  he  was  in  no  danger.  But  the  court  came  to  a strange  sentence  in  this 
matter,  by  these  steps : they  judged,  that  all  men  who  suspected  any  to  have  l>cen  in  the 
n-bellion,  wero  bound  to  discover  such  their  suspicion,  and  to  give  no  harbour  to  such  pf*r- 
tons : that  the  bare  suspicion  made  it  treason  to  harbour  the  person  suspected,  whether  he 
w*as  guilty  or  not : that  if  any  person  was  under  such  a suspicion,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
all  the  neighbourhood  knew  it : so  that  there  was  no  need  of  proving  that  against  any  par- 
liruiar  person,  since  the  presumption  of  law  did  prove  it : and  it  being  proved  that  the  per- 
son with  whom  Blakewood  had  conversed  lay  tmder  that  suspicion,  Blakewood  was  upon 
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that  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  was  such  a constructiTe  treason,  that  west 
upon  so  many  unreasonable  suppositions,  tliat  it  shewed  the  shamelessness  of  a sort  of  rota, 
who  had  been  for  forty  years  declaiming  against  a parliamcntaiy  attainder  for  a constmetire 
treason  in  the  case  of  the  carl  of  Stafford,  and  did  now  in  a common  court  of  justice  condemn 
a man  upon  a train  of  so  many  inferences,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it  look  even  like 
a constructive  treason.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  set ; and  though  the  marquis  of 
Douglas  wrote  earnestly  to  the  duke  for  his  pardon,  that  was  denied.  He  only  obtidn^  two 
months'  reprieve  for  making  up  his  accounts.  The  reprieve  was  renewed  once  or  twice : so 
Blakewood  was  not  executed.  This  put  all  the  gentry  in  a great  fright : many  knew  they 
were  as  obnoxious  as  Blakewood  was  : and  none  could  have  the  comfort  to  know  that  he  wu 
safe.  This  revived  among  them  a design,  that  Lockhart  had  set  on  foot  ten  years  before,  of 
carrying  over  a plantation  to  Carolina.  All  the  presbyterian  party  saw  they  were  now  dis- 
inherited of  a main  part  of  their  birthright,  of  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament : 
and  upon  that  they  said,  they  would  now  seek  a country  where  ^ey  might  live  undisturbed, 
as  freemen,  and  as  Christians.  The  duke  enconraged  the  motion  he  was  glad  to  have  many 
untoward  people  sent  far  away,  who  he  reckoned  would  be  ready  upon  the  first  favourable 
conjuncture,  to  break  out  into  a new  rebellion.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  up  to  treat  with 
the  patentees  of  Carolina : they  did  not  like  the  government  of  those  palatinates,  as  th^v 
were  called  : yet  the  prospect  of  so  great  a colony  obtained  to  them  all  the  conditions  they 
proposed.  I was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  they  made  ; for  those  who  were  sent 
up  were  particularly  recommended  to  me.  In  the  negotiation  this  year  there  was  no  mixing 
with  the  malcontents  in  England : only  they  who  were  sent  up  went  among  them,  and 
informed  them  of  the  oppressions  they  lay  under  ; in  particular  of  the  terror  with  which  this 
sentence  against  Blakewood  had  struck  them  all.  The  court  resolved  to  prosecute  that 
farther ; for  a proclamation  was  issued  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty-three,  by 
which  the  king  ordered  circuit  courts  to  be  sent  round  the  western  and  southern  counties,  to 
enquire  after  ^ who  had  been  guilty  of  harbouring,  or  conversing  with,  those  who  had  been 
in  rebellion,  even  though  there  had  boen  neither  process  nor  proclamation  issued  out  against 
them.  He  also  ordered,  that  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  such  converse  with  them  should 
he  prosecuted  as  traitors.  This  inquisition  was  to  last  three  years : and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  all  was  to  conclude  in  a full  indemnity  to  such  as  should  not  be  then  under  prosecutimi. 
But  the  indemnity  was  to  take  place  immediately  to  all  such  as  should  take  the  test.  This 
was  perhaps  such  a proclamation  as  the  world  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  Upon  it  great  numbers  ran  in  to  take  the  test,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they 
took  it  against  their  consciences  ; but  they  would  do  any  thing  to  be  safe.  Such  as  resoWed 
not  to  take  it  were  trying  how  to  settle  or  sell  their  estates,  and  resolved  to  leave  the 
country,  which  was  now  in  a very  oppressed  and  desperate  state. 

But  I must  next  turn  again  to  the  affrirs  of  England.  The  court  was  every  where 
triumphant : the  duke  was  highly  compUmonted  by  all,  and  seemed  to  have  overcome  all 
difficulties.  The  court,  not  content  with  all  their  victories,  resolved  to  free  themselves  from 
the  fears  of  troublesome  parliaments  for  tho  future.  The  cities  and  boroughs  of  England 
wero  invited,  and  prevailed  on,  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty,  by  surrendering  up  their  char- 
ters, and  taking  new  ones  modelled  as  the  court  thought  fit.  It  was  much  questioned 
whether  those  surrenders  were  good  in  law  or  not : it  was  said,  that  those  who  were  in  the 
government  in  corporations,  and  had  their  charters  and  seals  trusted  to  their  keeping,  were 
not  the  proprietors,  nor  masters  of  those  rights : they  could  not  extinguish  those  corporations, 
nor  part  with  any  of  their  privileges.  Others  said,  that  whatever  might  be  objected  to  the 
reason  and  equity  of  the  thing,  yet,  when  tho  seal  of  a corporation  was  put  to  any  deed, 
such  a deed  was  good  in  law.  'Hie  matter  goes  beyond  my  skill  in  law  to  determine  it : 
this  is  certain,  that  whatsoever  may  be  said  in  law,  there  is  no  sort  of  theft  or  perfidy  more 
criminal  than  for  a body  of  men,  whom  their  neighbours  have  trusted  with  their  concerns,  to 
steal  away  their  charters,  and  affix  their  seals  to  such  a deed,  betraying  in  that  their  trust 
and  their  oaths.  In  former  ages  corporations  were  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  customs  to 
excess  and  superstition  : so  that  it  looked  like  a strange  degeneracy,  when  all  theso  were  now 
delivered  up ; and  this  on  design  to  pack  a parliament,  that  might  make  way  for  a popish 
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king.  So  that,  iiutond  of  securing  os  from  popery  under  such  a prince,  these  persons  were 
DOW  contriving  ways  to  make  all  easy  to  him.  Popery  at  all  times  has  looked  odious  and 
cruel : yet  what  the  emperor  had  lately  done  in  Hungary,  and  what  the  king  of  France  was 
then  doing  against  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  shewed  that  their  religion  was  as  perfidious 
and  as  cruel  in  this  age,  as  it  had  been  in  the  last : and  by  the  duke's  government  of  Scotland, 
all  men  did  see  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him.  All  this  laid  together,  the  whole  looked 
like  an  extravagant  fit  of  madness : yet  no  part  of  it  ivas  so  unaccountable,  as  the  high 
strains  to  which  the  universities  and  most  of  the  clergy  were  carried.  The  non-conformists 
were  now  prosecuted  with  much  eagerness  : this  was  visibly  set  on  by  the  papists ; and  it 
was  wisely  done  of  them ; fur  they  knew  how  much  the  non-conformists  were  set  against 
them  ; and  therefore  they  made  use  of  the  indiscreet  heat  of  some  angry  clergymen  to  ruin 
them  : this  they  knew  would  render  the  clergy  odious,  and  give  the  papists  great  advantages 
against  them,  if  ever  they  should  run  into  an  opposition  to  their  designs. 

At  Midsummer  a new  contest  discovered  how  little  the  court  resolved  to  refi^ard  either 
justice  or  decency.  Tlio  court  had  carried  the  election  of  sir  John  Moor  to  be  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London  at  Michaelmas  eighty-one.  He  was  the  alderman  on  whom  the  election  fell 
in  course.  Yet  some  who  knew  him  well  were  for  setting  him  aside,  as  one  whom  the  court 
would  easily  manage.  He  had  been  a non-conformist  hin^sclf,  till  he  grew  so  rich,  that  ho 
hod  a mind  to  go  through  the  dignities  of  the  city : but  though  he  confonned  to  the  church, 
yet  he  was  still  looked  on,  as  one  that  in  his  heart  favoured  the  sectaries : and  upon  this 
occasion  he  persuaded  some  of  their  preachers  to  go  among  their  congregations  to  get  votes 
for  him.  Others,  who  knew  him  to  be  a flexible  and  faint-hearted  man,  opposed  his  elec- 
tion : yet  it  was  carried  for  him.  The  opporition  that  was  made  to  his  election  had  sharp- 
ened him  so  much,  that  ho  became  in  all  things  compliant  to  the  court,  in  particular  to  secre- 
tory Jenkins,  who  took  him  into  his  own  management.  When  the  day  came,  in  which  the 
mayor  used  to  drink  to  one,  and  to  mark  him  out  for  sheriff,  he  drank  to  North,  a merchant 
that  was  brother  to  the  chief  justice.  Upon  that  it  was  pretended,  that  this  ceremony  was 
not  a bare  nomination,  which  the  common  hall  might  receive  or  refuse,  as  they  had  a mind 
to  it ; but  that  this  made  tlie  sheriff,  and  that  the  common  hall  was  bound  to  receive  and 
confirm  him  in  course,  as  the  king  did  the  mayor.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  the 
right  was  to  be  determined  by  the  charter,  which  grant<‘d  the  election  of  the  sheri^  to  the 
citizens  of  London  ; and  that,  whatever  customs  had  crept  in  among  them,  the  right  still  lay 
where  the  charter  had  lodged  it  among  the  citizens.  But  the  court  was  resolved  to  carry 
tills  point ; and  they  found  orders  that  hod  been  made  in  the  city  concerning  this  p.irticular, 
which  gave  some  colour  to  this  pretension  of  the  mayor's.  So  he  claimed  it  on  Midsummer 
day  ; and  said,  the  common  hall  were  to  go  and  elect  one  sheriff,  and  to  confirm  the  other 
that  had  been  declared  by  him.  The  hall  on  the  other  hand  said,  that  the  right  of  choosing 
both  was  in  them.  Tlie  old  sheriffs  put  it  according  to  custom  to  a poll : and  it  was  visible, 
the  much  greater  number  was  against  the  lord  mayor.  The  sheri^  were  always  understood 
to  be  the  officeis  of  that  court : so  the  adjourning  it  belonged  to  them : yet  the  mayor 
adjourned  the  court,  which  they  said  he  had  no  power  to  do,  and  so  went  on  with  the  poll. 
There  was  no  disorder  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  matter,  if  that  was  not  to  be  called  one, 
that  they  proceeded  after  the  mayor  had  adjourned  the  poll : but  though  the  mayor's  party 
carried  themselves  with  great  insolence  towards  the  other  party,  yet  they  shewed  on  this 
occasion  more  temper  than  could  have  been  expected  from  so  great  a body,  who  thought  their 
rights  were  now  invaded.  The  mayor  upon  this  resolved  to  take  another  pdll,  to  which  none 
should  be  admitted,  but  those  who  were  contented  to  vote  only  for  one,  and  to  approve  his 
nomination  for  the  other.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  his  poll  should  be  that,  by  which  the 
business  should  be  settled ; and  though  the  sheriff* s poll  exceeded  his  by  many  hundreds,  yet 
Older  was  given  to  return  those  on  tlie  mayor's  poll,  and  that  they  should  be  sworn ; and  so 
those  of  tlie  sherifi*s  poll  should  be  left  to  seek  their  remedy  by  law',  where  they  could  find 
it.  Box,  wlio  was  chosen  by  the  mayor's  party  and  joined  to  North,  had  no  mind  to  serve 
opoo  so  doubtful  an  election,  where  so  many  anions  would  lie,  if  it  was  judged  against  them 
St  la«v : and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  hold  it.  So  it  was  necessary  to  call  a new  com- 
mon liall,  and  to  proceed  to  a new  election : and  tlien,  without  any  proclamation  made,  as 
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was  usual,  one  in  a comer  near  the  mayor  named  Rich,  and  about  thirty  more,  applauded  it ; 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  hall,  that  was  full  of  people  and  of  noise,  hearing  nothing  of  it.  Upon 
ibis  it  was  said,  that  Rich  was  chosen  without  any  contradiction : and  so  North  and  Rich 
were  returned,  and  sworn  sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  violence  and  the  injustice  with 
which  this  matter  was  managed,  shewed,  that  the  court  was  resolved  to  carry  that  point  at 
any  rate  : and  this  gave  great  occasions  of  jealousy,  that  some  wicked  design  was  on  foot, 
for  which  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  sure  of  favourable  juries. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  upon  this,  knowing  how  obnoxious  ho  was,  went  out  of  England.  His 
voyage  was  fatal  to  him  : he  just  got  to  Amsterdam  to  die  in  it.  Of  the  last  parts 
of  his  life  I shall  have  some  occasion  to  make  mention  afterwards.  MHicn  Michaelmas  day 
came,  those  who  found  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  in  Moor,  resolved  to  choose  a 
mayor  that  might  be  depended  on.  ITie  poll  was  closed  when  the  court  thought  they  had 
the  majority ; but  upon  casting  it  up  it  appeared  they  had  lost  it : so  they  fell  to  canvass  it : 
and  they  made  such  exceptions  to  those  of  the  other  side,  that  they  discounted  as  many 
voices  as  gave  them  the  majority.  This  was  also  managed  in  so  gross  a manner,  that  it  w*as 
visible  the  court  was  resolved  by  fair  or  foul  means  to  have  the  government  of  the  city  in 
their  own  hands.  But  because  they  would  not  be  at  this  trouble,  nor  run  this  hazard  every 
year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  charter  of  the  city  must  cither  be  given  up,  or  he  adjudged  to 
the  king.  The  former  was  much  the  easier  way ; so  great  pains  was  taken  to  manage  the 
next  election  of  the  common  council,  so  as  that  they  might  be  tractable  in  this  point.  There 
was  much  injustice  complained  of  in  many  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  both  in  the  poll,  and  in 
the  returns  that  were  made.  In  order  to  the  disabling  all  the  dissenters  from  having  a vote 
in  that  election,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London  were  pressed  by  the  court  to  prosecute  them 
in  the  church  courts,  that  so  they  might  excommunicate  them ; which  some  lawyers  thought 
would  render  them  incapable  to  vote,  though  other  lawyers  were  very  positively  of  another 
opinion.  It  is  certain  it  gave  at  least  a colour  to  deny  them  votes.  The  bishop  of  London 
b^n  to  apprehend  that  things  were  running  too  fast,  and  was  backward  in  the  matter.  The 
clergy  of  the  city  refused  to  make  presentments  : the  law  laid  that  on  the  churchwardens  : 
and  so  they  would  not  meddle  officiously.  The  king  was  displeased  with  them  for  their 
remissness : but  after  all  the  practices  of  the  court,  in  the  returns  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  they  could  not  bring  it  near  an  equality  for  delivering  up  their  charter.  Jenkins 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  city  with  so  many  indirect  practices,  that  the  reputation 
he  had  for  probity  was  much  blemished  by  it : he  seemed  to  think  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  city  to  a dependence  on  the  court  in  the  fairest  methods  he  could  fall  on ; and,  if  these 
did  not  succeed,  that  then  he  was  to  take  the  most  effectual  ones,  hoping  that  a good  inten- 
tion would  excuse  bad  practices. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  disgraced  after  the  exclusion  parliaments,  as  they  were 
now  called,  were  dissolved : but  the  king  had  so  entire  a confidence  in  him,  and  lady  Ports- 
mouth was  so  much  in  his  interests,  that  upon  great  submissions  made  to  the  duke,  he  was 
again  restored  to  be  secretary  this  winter.  Lord  Hyde  was  the  person  that  disposed  the 
duke  to  it.  Upon  that  lord  Halifax  and  he  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms ; ffir  he  hated  lord  Sunder- 
land beyond  expression,  though  he  had  married  his  sister.  From  lord  Sunderland’s  returning 
to  his  post,  all  men  concluded,  that  his  declaring  as  he  did  for  the  exclusion,  was  certainly 
done  by  direction  from  the  king,  who  naturally  loved  craft  and  a double  game,  that  so  he 
might  have  proper  instruments  to  work  by,  which  way  soever  he  had  turned  himself  in  that 
affair.  The  kin^  was  the  more  desirous  to  have  lord  Sunderland  again  near  him,  that  he 
might  have  somebody  about  him  who  understood  foreign  affairs.  Jenkins  understood 
nothing  ; but  he  had  so  much  credit  with  the  high  church  party,  that  he  was  of  great  use  to 
the  court.  Lord  Conway  was  brought  in  to  be  the  other  secretary,  who  was  so  very  ignorant 
of  foreign  affairs,  that  his  province  being  the  north,  when  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  talked 
to  him  of  the  circles  of  Germany,  it  amazed  him  : he  could  not  imagine  what  circles  had  to 
do  with  affairs  of  state.  He  was  now  dismissi^d.  Lord  Halifax  and  lord  Hyde  fell  to  be 
in  an  open  war,  and  were  both  much  hated.  Ix>rd  Habfax  charged  Hyde,  who  was  at  this 
time  made  earl  of  Rochester,  with  bribery,  for  having  farmed  a branch  of  the  revenue  much 
lower  than  had  been  proffered  for  it.  Lord  Halifax  acquainted  the  king  first  with  it ; and. 
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as  Ue  told  me,  he  desired  lord  Rochester  himself  to  examine  into  it,  he  being  inclined  to 
think  it  was  rather  an  abuse  put  on  him,  than  corruption  in  himself.  But  he  saw  lord 
Rochester  was  cold  in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  any  for  it,  protected  all  con> 
cemed  in  it.  He  laid  the  complaint  before  the  king  in  council : and  to  convince  the  king 
how  ill  a bargain  he  had  made,  the  complainers  oflTured,  if  he  would  break  the  bargain,  to 
give  him  40,000/.  more  than  he  was  to  have  from  the  fanners.  He  looked  also  into  the 
other  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  found  cause  to  suspect  much  corruption  in  ever}'  one  of 
them  : and  he  got  undertakers  to  offer  at  a farm  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  this  he  had  all 
the  court  on  his  side  : for  the  king  being  now  resolved  to  live  on  his  revenue,  w'ithout  putting 
himself  on  a parliament,  he  was  forced  on  a great  reduction  of  expense  ; so  that  many  pay- 
ments ran  in  arrear : and  the  whole  court  was  so  ill  paid,  that  the  offering  any  thing  that 
would  raise  the  revenue,  and  blemish  the  management  of  the  treasury,  was  very  acceptable 
to  all  in  it.  Lord  Rochester  was  also  much  hated : but  the  duke  and  the  lady  Portsmouth 
both  protected  the  earl  of  Rochester  so  powerfully,  that  even  propositions  to  the  king's 
advantage,  which  blemished  him,  were  not  hearkened  to.  This  touched  in  too  tender  a place 
to  admit  of  a reconciliation : the  duke  forgot  all  lord  Halifax's  sei^Hce  in  the  point  of  the 
exclusion : and  the  dearness  that  was  between  them,  was  now  turned  upon  this  to  a coldness, 
and  afterwards  to  a most  violent  enmity.  Upon  this  occasion  lord  Halifax  sent  for  me,  (for 
I went  no  more  near  any  that  belonged  to  the  court,)  and  he  told  me  the  whole  matter.  I 
asked  him  how  he  stood  w*ith  the  king ; he  answered,  that  neither  he,  nor  I,  had  the  making 
of  the  king : God  had  made  him  of  a particular  composition.  He  said,  he  knew  what  the 
king  said  to  himself : I asked  him,  if  he  knew  likewise  what  he  said  to  others ; for  he  was 
apt  to  say  to  his  several  ministers,  whatsoever  ho  thought  would  please  them,  as  long  as  he 
intended  to  make  use  of  them.  By  the  death  of  the  carl  of  Nottingham  the  seals  were  given 
to  North,  who  was  made  lord  Guilford.  He  had  not  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor,  but  he 
bad  parts  far  beyond  him  ; they  were  turned  to  craft : so  that  whereas  the  former  seemed  to 
mean  well  even  when  he  did  ill,  this  man  was  believed  to  mean  ill  even  when  he  did  well. 
The  court  finding  that  the  city  of  London  could  not  be  wrought  on  to  surrender  their  charter, 
resolved  to  have  it  condemned  by  a judgment  in  the  kings  bench.  Jones  had  died  in  May: 
so  now  Pollexfen  and  Trety  were  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  city  in  this  matter.  Sawyer 
was  the  attorney-general ; a dull,  hot  man,  and  forw  ard  to  serve  all  the  designs  of  the  court 
He  undertook  by  the  advice  of  Saunders,  a learned  but  a very  immoral  man,  to  overthrow 
the  charter. 

The  two  points  upon  which  they  rested  the  cause  were,  that  the  common  council  had 


• Sir  Geor^  Treby  mi*  a Dati<re  of  DcTonaliire,  where 

he  waa  bom.  at  or  near  Plympton,  about  the  year  1654. 
He  left  college  without  taking  hia  degree,  and  waa  called 
to  the  bar  by  the  benebera  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
apeedily  became  known  for  hia  legal  ae<^u)icDieDta.  In 
)67d  he  «aa  a repreaentative  in  parliament  of  I'lympton  ; 
and  waa  appointed  eliainnan  of  the  eommiltee  ttcrecy 
relating  to  the  deeelupment  of  evidence  concerning  the 
poptfh  plot.  Id  1660  he  waa  a manager  of  the  proeecu* 
tioD  against  the  earl  of  StaiTord.  In  the  aame  year,  air 
George  JelTreya  being  deprived  of  the  reeordrrvhip  of 
London,  for  rherking  the  petitions  to  the  king  relative  to 
calling  a parltament,  Treby  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
and  was  knighted;  but  when  the  preabyicrian  plot  waa 
prooecuted,  or  discovered  in  1683,  he  waa  deprived  of  hia 
office.  In  1688  be  waa  made  aolici tor-general,  PoIlrxfcD 
being  then  made  attorney-general ; and  the  year  following 
be  ruecerded  to  the  latter  preferment  upon  Pollexfen 
being  raised  to  the  bench.  In  1602  he  was  made  a 
aer-eant  and  ahortly  after  lord  chief  juitice  of  the 
Common  Plea*.  He  died  in  1701.— (Wood'a  Aiheii* 
Ujon.;  Nobic’a  Cent-  ofGrainger.)  As  an  advocate  and  a 
judge  Ire  was  diatingtrished  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pubUe 
iibertrea  ' hia  chief  foible  waa  a fondneaa  for  wine.  Hia 
worki  throw  conaiderable  light  upon  acme  of  the  public 
of  bi.  porioJ.  Th.j  “ A C.ll«:tioD  of 


Letters,  &r.  relating  to  the  Popish  Plot ; **  “ Truth  Vin- 
dicated ; or,  a Detection  of  the  Scandals  cast  upon  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  and  Sir  George  Treby,  justices,  and 
Slingaby  Bethel  and  Henry  Coiniah,  ahcrilfa,  Ac.;*'  this, 
and  a pamphlet  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  related  to  the  ConfeeaioD 
of  Fitzharris,  the  informer ; “ Speech  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1688  ; ” **  Pleading!  and  Arguments  upon  tbe 
Quo  Warranto,  touching  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Lou- 
don.” He  is  supposed  to  have  written  tbe  marginal  notee 
to  Dj  era  Reports. — Woolrych’a  IJfo  of  Jeffreys. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer  waa  the  son  of  air  Edmund  Sawyer, 
who  resided  near  Windsor.  He  was  a harriater  of  tire 
Inner  Temple,  having  previously  completed  hia  education 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  He  aeema  to  have 
possessed  inflexible  integrity.  In  1661  he  represented  in 
parliament  Great  W'yeomb.  He  became  attorney -general, 
and  was  knighted  In  1680.  succeeding  air  Cresawell  Levina 
in  that  office.  He  lost  hia  place  for  denying  and  opposing 
James  the  Second's  dis]>eniiiig  power.  Ahliongh  he  miti- 
gated the  brutal  violence  of  Jeffreys  during  the  trial  of 
Plunket,  yet  be  has  been  justly  censured  fur  similar  di^ 
graceful  conduct  at  tlie  trial  of  Lord  William  RusselL 
He  had  a large  estate  at  High-Clere,  in  Hampshire,  wbrra 
hedir«V,in  1692. — Wood's  Faati  Ozon. ; Grainger's Gca. 
Biog.  Diet.,  &C. 
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petitioned  the  hing,  upon  a prorogation  of  parliament,  tliat  it  might  meet  on  the  day  to 
which  it  was  prorogued,  and  had  taxed  the  prorogation  as  that  which  occasioned  a delay  of 
justice : this  was  construed  to  be  raising  sedition,  and  possessing  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion 
of  the  king  and  his  government.  The  other  point  was,  that  the  city  had  imposed  new  taxes 
on  their  wharfs  and  markets,  which  was  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  con* 
trary  to  law.  It  was  said,  that  all  that  the  crown  gave  was  forfeitable  back  to  the  crown 
again,  upon  a malversation  of  the  body  ; and  that  as  the  common  council  was  the  body  of 
the  city,  chosen  by  all  the  citizens,  so  they  were  all  involved  in  what  the  common  council 
did  : and  they  inferred,  that  since  they  had  both  scandalized  the  king's  government,  and 
oppressed  their  fellow-subjects,  they  had  thereupon  forfeited  their  liberties : many  prece- 
dents were  brought  of  the  seizing  on  the  liberties  of  towns,  and  other  corporations,  and  of 
extinguishing  them. 

Tlic  arguments  against  this  were  made  by  Treby,  then  the  recorder  of  London,  and  Pollex- 
fen,  who  argued  about  throe  hours  apiece.  They  laid  it  down  for  a foundation,  that  trading 
corporations  were  immortal  bodies,  for  the  breeding  a succession  qf  trading  men,  and  for  per- 
petuating a fund  of  public  chambers,  for  the  estate  of  orphans,  and  trusts,  and  for  all  pioui 
endowments:  that  crimes  committed,  by  persons  entrusted  in  the  government  of  them,  were 
personal  things,  which  were  only  chargeable  on  those  who  committed  them,  but  could  not 
affect  the  whole  body  : the  treason  of  a bishop,  nr  a clerk,  only  forfeited  his  title,  but  did  not 
dissolve  the  bishopric,  or  benefice  : so  the  magistrates  only  were  to  be  punished  for  their  own 
crimes  : an  entailed  estate,  when  a tenant  for  life  was  attainted,  was  not  forfeited  to  the  king, 
but  went  to  the  next  in  remainder  upon  his  death,  llic  government  of  a city,  which  was  a 
temporary  administration,  vested  no  property  in  the  magistrates : and  tlierefore  they  had 
nothing  to  forfeit,  but  what  belonged  to  themselves ; there  were  also  express  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  favour  of  the  city,  that  it  should  not'  be  punished  for  the  misdemeanors  ut 
those  who  bore  office  in  it : they  answered  the  great  objection,  that  w'as  brought  from  the 
forfeitures  of  some  abbeys,  on  the  attainder  of  their  abbots  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time, 
that  there  were  peculiar  law's  made  at  that  time,  upon  which  those  forfeitures  were  grounded, 
which  hod  been  repealed  since  that  time : all  those  forfeitures  were  confirmed  in  parliament, 
and  that  purged  all  defects  : the  common  council  was  a selecttKi  body,  chosen  for  particular 
ends ; and  if  they  w’ent  beyond  these,  they  were  liable  to  be  punished  for  it : if  the  petition 
they  offered  the  king  was  seditious,  the  king  might  proceed  against  every  man  that  was  con- 
cerned in  it : and  those  upon  whom  those  taxes  had  been  levied,  might  bring  their  actions 
against  those  who  had  levied  them.  But  it  seemed  very  strange,  that  when  none  of  tlie 
petitioners  were  proceeded  against  for  any  thing  contained  in  that  petition,  and  when  no 
actions  were  brought  on  the  account  of  those  taxes,  that  the  whole  body  should  suffer  in 
common  for  that,  which  none  of  those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it,  had  been  so 
much  as  brought  in  question  for,  in  any  court  of  law : if  the  common  council  petitioned 
more  earnestly  than  was  fitting  for  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  that  ought  to  l>e  ascribed  to 
their  zeal  for  the  king's  safety,  and  for  the  established  religion : and  it  ought  not  to  be 
strained  to  any  other  sense,  tlian  to  that  which  they  profess,  in  the  body  of  tlicir  petition, 
much  less  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  dissolve  the  whole  body  on  that  account : and  as  for  the 
tolls  and  taxes,  these  were  things  practised  in  all  the  corporations  of  England,  and  seemed  to 
be  exactly  according  to  law  : the  city,  since  the  fire,  had,  at  a vast  charge,  made  their  wharfs 
and  markets  much  more  noble  and  convenient  than  they  were  before  ; and  therefore  they 
might  well  deny  the  benefit  of  them  to  those,  who  would  not  pay  a new  rate,  that  they  set 
on  them  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  in  building  them  : this  was  not  the  imposing 
a tax,  but  the  raising  a rent  out  of  a piece  of  ground,  which  the  city  might  as  well  do,  as  a 
man  who  rebuilds  his  house  may  raise  the  rent  of  it : all  the  precedents  that  were  brought 
were  examined  and  answered : some  corporations  were  dcserU'd,  and  so  upon  the  matter  dis- 
solved themselves  : judgments  in  such  cases  did  not  tally  with  this  in  hand.  The  seizing  on 
the  liberties  of  a corjwration  did  not  dissolve  the  body ; for  when  a bishop  dies  the  king 
seizes  tlic  temporalities ; but  the  corporation  still  subsists ; and  they  are  restored  to  the  next 
incuinbont.  There  were  indeed  some  very  strange  precedents  made  in  Richard  the  Si'cond's 
time ; but  they  were  followed  by  as  strange  a reverse : the  judgi«  were  hanged  for  the 
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jodgmenU  they  gave : they  also  iiuisted  on  the  effects  that  would  follow  on  the  forfeiting 
the  charter : the  custom  of  London  was  thereby  broken  : all  the  public  endowments,  and 
charities  lodged  witli  the  city,  must  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  donors.  This  is  tho  sul>stance 
of  the  argument,  as  1 bad  it  from  Pollexfen.  As  fur  the  more  intricate  points  of  law,  I 
meddle  not  with  them,  but  leave  them  to  the  learned  men  of  that  professiun.  When  the 
matter  was  brought  near  judgment,  Saunders,  who  had  planned  tlie  whole  thing,  was  made 
chief  justice.  Pemberton,  who  was  not  satisfied  in  the  point,  being  removed  to  the  common 
pleas,  upon  North's  advancement.  Dolben,  a judge  of  the  king's  bench,  w'os  found  not  to  be 
clear : so  he  was  turned  out,  and  Withins  came  in  his  room.  When  sentence  was  to  be 
given,  Saunders  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy ; so  ho  could  not  come  into  court : but  he  sent 
his  judgment  in  writing,  and  died  a few  days  after  *.  Tlie  sentence  was  given  without  the 
solemnity  that  was  usual  upon  great  occasions : the  judges  were  wont  formerly  in  delivering 
their  opinions  to  make  long  arguments,  in  which  they  set  forth  tlie  grounds  of  law  on 
which  they  went,  which  were  great  instructions  to  the  students  and  barristers ; but  that  had 
been  laid  aside  ever  since  Hale's  time. 

Tho  judgment  now  given  was,  that  a city  might  forfeit  its  charter ; that  the  malversations 
of  the  common  council  were  the  acts  of  the  whole  city,  and  that  the  two  points  set  forth  in 
the  pleadings  were  just  grounds  for  the  forfeiting  of  a charter.  Upon  which  premises  the 
proper  conclusion  seemed  to  be,  that  therefore  the  city  of  London  had  forfeited  its  charter  : 
but  the  consequences  of  that  W'ere  so  much  apprehended,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  ven- 
ture on  it ; so  they  judged,  that  the  king  might  seize  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Tlie  attomey- 
gencral  moved,  contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  the  judgment  might  not  be 
recorded.  And  upon  that,  new  endeavours  w’cre  used  to  bring  the  common  council  to  deliver 
up  tlieir  charter : yet  tliat  could  not  be  compassed,  though  it  was  brought  much  nearer  in  the 
numbers  of  the  voices,  than  was  imagined  could  over  be  done. 

Tliere  were  other  very  severe  proceedings  at  this  time  with  relation  to  particular  persons. 
Pilkinton  was  sheriff  of  London  the  former  year ; an  honest  but  an  indiscreet  man,  that  gave 
himself  great  liberties  in  discourse.  He  being  desired  to  go  along  with  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men,  to  compliment  the  duke  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  declined  going,  and  reflected  on 
him  as  one  concerned  in  the  burning  of  the  city.  Two  aldermen  said  they  heard  tliat,  and 
swore  it  against  him.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  the  mayor  of  the  former  year,  seeing  him  go  into 
that  discourse,  had  diverted  him  from  it,  but  heard  not  the  words  which  the  others  swore 
to : and  he  deposed,  that  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance  ho  said  not  thoM^  words.  Pilkinton 
was  cast  in  100,000/.  damages,  the  most  excessive  that  had  ever  been  given.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there : Ward  was  indicted  of  perjury ; it  being  said,  that  since  he  swore  tliat 
the  words  were  not  spoken,  and  that  the  jury  had  given  a verdict  upon  the  evidence  that 
they  were  spoken,  by  consequence  he  was  guilty  of  poijury.  It  was  said  on  the  other  side, 
that  when  two  swear  one  way,  and  a third  swears  anotlier  way,  a jury  may  believe  the  two 
better  tlian  the  one  : but  it  is  not  certain  from  thence  that  he  is  perjured : if  that  were  law, 
DO  man  would  be  a witness ; if,  because  they  of  tlie  other  side  were  bebeved,  he  should  be 
therefore  convicted  of  peijury.  A man’s  swearing  to  a negative,  that  such  words  were  not 


* Sir  Edmnix]  Satmdm  bad  a powerful  mind,  which 

a*  difRoiUiet  could  aubdue;  a buoyancy  that  would  riae 
aoperior  to  all  obataclea.  Without  known  parenta  or 
ralativea,  be  waa  a mere  beggar  boy,  wlvo  frei)uen(ed 
Clemeni’a  Inn,  and  “ courted  the  attomer'a  clrrka  for 
aciapa.**  They  noticed  hia  good.humourod  gaiety,  and 
one  ef  ibem  attending  to  hia  deaire  to  learn  to  write,  aoon 
him  maater  of  that  acquirement.  He  hod  now  the 
ioatrumeot  of  aiicccea  in  hia  power;  be  borrowed  hooka, 
and  devoted  all  hia  leiiure  to  their  pcruaal.  An  attorney 
iUed  a desk  for  him  at  the  top  of  a ataircaae.  and  employed 
him  aa  a copier.  By  degrees  be  rose  from  being  an  attor* 
Bey,  to  be  aa  able  a barriater.  Hit  practice  waa  equal  to 
the  beat  in  the  King's  Bench  ; **  hia  art  and  canning  were 
equal  to  hia  knowledge ; and  he  carried  u.any  a cause  by 
anaree."  HU  person  sraa  eo  uncouth  that  it  la 
dctcribod  aa  **  a more  lump  of  morbid  flesh;*'  morbid, 


becauM  hia  inlrrrpcrance  produced  a state  of  body  tliat 
could  only  be  kept  free  from  fatal  attacka  by  means  of 
continued  diachargee.  He  smelt  so  oflenairely  that  |>ei^ 
sons  were  obliged  to  protect  their  noses  when  near  him. 
He  often  obserred  that  “ none  could  My  he  wanted  iMue, 
foi  he  hod  no  less  than  nine  in  his  bark."  He  was  much 
employed  by  the  court  party,  indeed  he  was  the  gorem- 
ment  dfviJ,  that  ia  the  counsellor  who  settles  its  plead- 
ings. His  promotion  and  death  are  mentioned  in  the  text. 
His  **  Reports**  are  among  the  best  authorities  the  lawyer 
can  eousiilL — (North's  Life  of  L.  K.  Guildford.)  Sir  WiU 
liam  Dolben  was  made  recorder  of  T<ondon  when  air  John 
Howcl  retired.  He  waa  raised  to  a judgeship  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  1678,  but  remored,  aa  stated  by  Burnet,  because 
be  would  not  decide  as  the  king  wished.  At  the  revolu- 
Uon  in  1688  be  waa  restored.  He  died  in  1693.^Wood*a 
Athena;  Woolrycb'a  Jeffreys,  Ac. 
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e])okeDy  did  only  amount  to  this,  that  he  did  nut  hear  them  : and  it  would  be  hard  to  prore, 
tliat  he  who  swore  so,  had  heard  them.  But  Ward  proved,  by  him  that  took  the  trial  in 
short  hand,  as  he  had  done  some  others  with  great  approbation,  that  he  had  said,  “ To  the 
iK'st  of  his  remembrance  these  words  were  not  spoken  by  Pilkinton  upon  which  Jef- 
fn^ys  liad  said,  that  his  invention  was  l)otter  than  his  memory : and  tlie  attorney  •gene- 
ral in  summing  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury  had  said,  they  ought  to  have  no  regard  to  Wards 
evidence,  since  he  had  only  deposed  upon  his  memory.  Y’et  that  jury  returned  Ward  guilty 
of  perjury  : and  it  was  intended,  if  he  had  nut  gone  out  of  the  way,  to  have  set  him  in  the 
pillory.  The  truth  is,  juries  became  at  that  time  the  shame  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a 
reproach  to  religion : fur  they  were  packed,  and  prepared  to  bring  in  verdicts  os  they  were 
directed,  and  not  as  matters  appeared  on  the  evidence. 

Thus  affairs  wore  going  on,  all  the  year  eighty-two,  and  to  the  beginning  of  eighty-three. 
The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  been  for  making  use  of  the  heat  the  city  was  in,  during  the  con- 
test about  the  sheriffs  ; and  thought  they  might  have  created  a great  disturbance,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Tower : and  he  believed,  the  first  appearance  of  the  least  disorder 
would  have  prevailed  on  the  king  to  jneld  every  thing.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  under- 
stood what  a rabble  was  and  what  troops  were,  looked  on  this  as  a mad  exposing  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  friends.  The  lords  Essex  and  Russel  were  of  the  same  mind.  So  lord 
Shaftesbury,  seeing  they  could  not  be  engaged  into  action,  fiew  out  against  them.  He  said, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  into  the  party  by  the  king  for  this  end,  to  keep  all  things 
quiet  till  the  court  had  gained  its  point : he  said,  lord  Essex  had  also  mode  his  bargain,  and 
was  to  go  to  Ireland ; and  that  among  them  lord  Russel  was  deceived.  With  this  be 
endeavoured  to  blast  them  in  the  city:  they  studied  to  prevent  the  ill  effects,  that  those 
jealousies  which  he  was  infusing  into  the  citizens,  might  have  among  tliem.  So  the  duke  of 
3!onmouth  gave  an  appointment  to  lord  Shaftesbury,  or  some  of  his  friends,  to  meet  bini, 
and  some  others  that  he  should  bring  along  with  liim,  at  Shepherd's,  a wine  merchant  iu 
whom  they  had  an  entire  confidence.  The  night  before  this  appointment  lord  Russel  came 
to  town,  on  the  account  of  his  uncle's  illness.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  went  to  him,  and  told 
him  of  the  appointment,  and  desired  he  would  go  thither  with  him  : be  consented,  the  rather 
because  he  intended  to  taftte  some  of  that  merchant’s  wine.  At  night  they  w’ent  with  lord 
Grey  and  sir  Thomas  Armstrong.  W'hen  they  came,  they  found  none  there  but  Rumscy 
and  Ferguson,  two  of  lord  ShaftcHbury's  tools  that  he  employed:  upon  which,  they  seeing 
no  better  company,  resolved  immediately  to  go  back  : but  lord  Russel  called  for  a taste  of 
the  wines  ; and  while  they  were  bringing  it  up,  Rumsey  and  Armstrong  fell  into  a discourse 
of  surprising  the  guards.  Rumsey  fancied  it  might  have  bt^n  easily  dune:  Armstrong,  that 
had  commanded  them,  shew’ed  him  his  mistakes.  This  was  no  consultation  about  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  only  about  what  might  have  been  done.  Lord  Russel  spoke  nothing  upon 
the  subject ; but  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  his  wines  they  went  away.  It  may  seem,  that  tliis 
is  too  light  a passage  to  be  told  so  copiously  ; but  much  depends  on  it.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  one  meeting  with  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Salisbury  before  he  went  out  of  England.  Fear, 
anger,  and  disappointment,  had  wrought  so  much  on  him,  that  lord  Essex  told  me  he  was 
much  broken  in  his  thoughts:  his  notions  were  wild  and  impracticable;  and  he  was  glad 
that  lie  was  gone  out  of  England  : hut  said,  that  he  had  done  them  already  a great  deal  of 
mischief,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  had  stayed.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  lords 
and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  party  saw  their  danger  from  forward  sheriffs,  willing  juries,  mer- 
cenary judges,  and  bold  witnesses : so  they  resolved  to  go  home,  and  be  silent,  to  s]>eak  and 
to  meddle  os  little  as  might  be  in  public  business,  and  to  let  the  present  ill  temper  the  nation 
was  fallen  into  wear  out ; fur  they  did  not  doubt  but  the  court,  especially  as  it  was  now 
managed  by  the  duke,  would  soon  bring  the  nation  again  into  its  wits  by  their  ill  conduct 
and  proceedings.  All  that  was  to  l>e  done  was,  to  keep  up  as  much  as  they  could  a good 
spirit  with  relation  to  elections  of  parliament,  if  one  should  be  calk'd. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  resolved  to  he  advised  chiefly  by  lord  Essex.  lie  would  not  be 
alone  in  that,  but  named  lord  Russel,  against  whom  no  objt'ction  could  lie  : and  next  to  him 
he  named  Algernon  Sidney,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  a man  of  most  extraordinarv* 
courage,  a steady  man,  even  to  obstinacy ; sincere,  but  of  a rough  and  boisterous  temper 
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that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  acomcd  to  he  a Chrirtian,  hut  in  a particular  form  of 
hUown  : he  tbouglit>  it  was  to  be  like  a divine  philosopliy  in  the  mind  ; hut  he  was  against 
all  public  worship,  and  every  thing  that  looked  like  a church.  He  w.as  stiff  to  all  rcpuhlican 
principles ; and  sucl*  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  monarchy,  tliat  he  set  himself 
in  a high  opposition  against  Cromwell  when  he  was  made  protector.  IJc  had  studied  the 
history  of  government  in  all  its  branches  U^yond  any  man  1 ever  knew.  He  was  ambassador 
in  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  but  did  not  come  back  till  the  year  seventy-eight, 
when  tljc  parliament  was  pressing  the  king  into  a war.  The  court  of  France  obtained  lt‘ave 
for  him  to  ndum.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  people  from  that  war,  so  that  some  took 
him  for  a pensioner  of  France ; but  to  those  to  whom  he  durst  speak  freely,  he  sai<l,  he  know 
it  was  all  a juggle ; that  our  court  was  in  an  entire  confidence  with  France,  and  had  no  other 
design  in  this  shew  of  a war  hut  to  raise  an  army,  and  keep  it  beyond  sea  till  it  w'as  trained 
and  modelled.  Sidney  had  a particular  way  of  insinuating  himself  into  people  that  would 
hearken  to  his  notions,  and  not  contradict  him  *.  He  tried  me,  but  I was  not  so  submissive 
a bearer  ; so  wo  lived  afterwards  at  a great  distance.  He  wrought  himself  into  lord  Fssi  x’s 
confidence  to  such  a degree,  that  he  became  the  master  of  his  spirit.  He  had  a great  kind- 
ness for  lord  Howard,  as  was  formerly  told  ; for  that  lord  hated  both  the  king  and  monarchy 
as  mucli  as  he  himself  ^id.  He  prevailed  on  lord  Essc'X  to  take  lord  Howard  into  their 
secrets,  though  lord  Essex  had  expressed  such  an  ill  opinion  of  him  a little  before  to  mo,  os 
to  say  he  wondered  how  any  man  would  trust  himself  alone  with  him.  Lord  Kussel,  though 
his  cousin  german,  had  the  same  ill  o])inion  of  him  : yet  Sidney  overcame  both  their  aver- 
sions. Ijord  Howard  had  made  the  duke  of  Monmouth  enter  into  confidence  with  Sidni*y, 
who  used  to  speak  very  slightly  of  him,  and  to  say,  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  James 
duke  of  York,  or  James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  to  succeed.  Yet  lord  Howard  perhaps  put 
a notion  into  him,  which  he  offered  often  to  me,  that  a prince  who  knew  there  was  a flaw  in 
his  title  would  always  govern  well,  and  consider  himself  as  at  the  mercy  of  the  right  heir,  if 
he  was  not  in  all  things  in  the  interests  and  hearts  of  his  people,  which  was  often  m^lccted 
by  princes  that  relied  on  an  unduiibteu  title.  Lord  Howard,  by  a trick  put  both  on  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  and  Sidney,  brought  them  to  be  acquainted,  lie  told  Sidney  that  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  was  resolvi'd  to  come  some  day  alone  and  dine  with  him  : and  he  made 
the  dako  of  Monmouth  believe  that  Sidney  desired  this,  that  so  he  might  not  seem  to  come 
and  court  the  duke  of  Monmouth  : and  said  that  some  regard  was  to  be  bad  to  his  temper 
and  age.  Hampden  was  also  taken  into  their  si'cret ; ho  was  the  grandson  of  Itim  that  had 
plea«led  the  cause  of  England,  in  the  point  of  the  slup-money,  with  king  Charles  the  First. 
His  father  was  a very  ctiunent  man,  and  had  l)een  xt'alous  in  the  exclusion:  he  was  a young 
man  of  gn^at  parts ; one  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen  I have  ever  known  ; fur  he  was  a 
critic  both  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  : he  was  a man  of  great  heat  and  vivacity,  but  too 
unequal  in  liis  temper:  he  had  once  great  principles  of  religion:  but  he  was  much  corrupUftl 
by  P.  Simon's  conversation  at  Paris. 

With  these  men  the  duke  of  Monmouth  met  often.  HU  interest  in  Scotland,  both  by 


* Al(rrmnn  Siilne j it  nn  iaatanrr,  amon;  oihen 

t!iM  perUxl.  of  8 man  bcin{f  niitvd  to  cvlebritr  bv  hit 
and  iminurtaUzrd  by  the  Rrmoeu  with  which 
be  rndiimt  them  All  anthoriliet  rrprrtcnt  him  at 
tiiMinbb!e.  Arrordin^  to  tir  William  Temple’t  opinion. 
^n«y  muM  have  had  an  cxiranidinary  opinion  of  hit  own 
eJunrter.  Then*  it  thit  |»a»Kii^  in  hit  work  upon  govern- 
tnrot.  If  then:  he  nny  tiirh  thing  aatlmnr  right,  it  mutt 
br  whrre  one  man  it  Iwtter  qualifird  to  guvem  another 
Uun  he  it  to  govern  himtelf : tuch  a pertun  teema  by  God 
aad  N-«tiire  doigned  to  govern  the  other  for  hia  brncRt 
and  happiooM.**  Sir  W.  Temple  told  the  earl  of  Daru 
aiouth,  that  he  knew  Sidney  well,  and  was  sure  that  ho 
lookeil  upon  himself  ae  the  man  qualiBed  to  govern  othera. 
“Oiford  cd.  of  thft  work.  The  leading  feature  of  hia 
political  life  i*  <bc  implacable  hatred  he  ciiirriitined 
toaaidi  a monarrh/.  He  aervwl  aa  a colonel  in  the  par- 
iMDcnurian  army,  and  waa  nomioaied  one  of  Charles  the 


First's  judges,  but  did  not  sign  the  death  warrant.  Ha 
juaily  thought  lliat  Protector  wm  only  king  aritien 
large,**  therefore  aa  ttrcnuontly  opposed  Oliver  and  Ricliard 
CrtunwcU  aa  he  had  thrir  predecctaor.  In  1G59  he  waa 
one  of  the  cotnaiitaionera  delegated  to  mediate  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  lemaincd  an  exile  until  K>77, 
and  then  returned  upon  a conditional  panlon.  The  text 
has  told  how  clooely  knit  he  waa  to  the  fiicnds  of  public 
liberty.  His  ’*  Diacourara  upon  Oovemment  '*  are  wrii 
written.  He  waa  bom  about  I0''20,  consequently  waa  Hfiy- 
throc  when  he  autfered..— Biog.  Briunnica.  When  he 
w-ai  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  wrote  this  sentence  in  ite 
book  of  mottoes ; it  waa  doubileae  a true  uiterauce  of  hi# 
heart— 

Manus  h«c  inimica  tyrannic, 

Ente  petit  plocidam  sub  liberutv  quietem. 

— Molesworth’s  Account  of  Denmark. 
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the  dependence  that  his  wifes  git‘at  estate  brought  Iiim,  but  chiefly  by  the  knowledge  he 
of  their  affairs  while  he  was  among  them,  and  by  the  confidence  he  knew  they  had  all  in  him, 
made  him  turn  his  thoughts  much  towards  that  kingdom,  as  the  properest  scene  of  action. 
He  had  met  often  with  lord  Argyle  while  ho  was  in  London,  and  had  many  conforcnccs  with 
him  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  what  might  be  done  there;  and  he  thought  the 
business  of  Carolina  was  a very  proix^r  blind  to  bring  up  some  of  the  Scotch  gentlemen,  under 
tlie  ap])carance  of  treating  about  that.  Tliey  upon  this  agreed  to  send  one  Aaron  Smith  to 
Scotland,  to  desire  that  some  men  of  absolute  confidence  might  be  sent  up  for  that  end.  So 
when  the  proclamation,  that  was  formerly  mentioned,  was  published,  it  spread  such  an 
universal  apprehension  through  all  the  suspected  counties,  that  they  looked  on  themselves  as 
marked  out  to  destruction : and  it  is  very  natural  for  people  under  such  impressions,  to  sa 
themselves  to  look  out  for  remedies  as  soon  as  they  can. 

In  tlie  Wginning  of  April  some  of  them  came  up.  The  person  that  was  most  entirely 
trusted,  and  to  whom  the  journey  proved  fatal,  was  Baillie,  of  whose  unjust  trt'atmeni  u]h)q 
Carstnirs  8 information  an  account  was  formerly  given.  Ho  was  my  cousin  german ; su  I 
knew  him  well.  He  was  in  the  presbytorian  principles,  but  was  a man  of  great  piety  and 
Tirtue,  learned  in  tlic  law,  in  mathematics,  and  in  languages  : I went  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
heard  he  was  come,  in  great  simplicity  of  heart,  thinking  of  nothing  but  of  Carolina.  1 was 
only  afraid  they  might  go  too  much  into  the  con>pany  of  the  English,  and  give  true  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  afiiuirs  in  Scotland  : this  might  be  reporU'd  about  by  men  tliat 
would  name  them ; and  that  might  bring  them  into  trouble.  But  a few  weeks  after  I found 
they  came  not  to  me  as  they  were  wont  to  do  ; and  I heard  they  were  often  with  lord  Ru»**l. 

I W’os  apprehensive  of  tins;  and  lord  Essex  being  in  the  country,  I went  to  him  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger,  I feared  lord  Russel  might  bo  brought  into,  by  this  conversation  with  my 
countrymen.  He  diverted  me  from  all  my  apprehensions  ; and  told  me,  I miglit  depend  on 
it,  lord  Russel  would  be  in  nothing  without  acquainting  him : and  he  seemed  to  agrctr 
entirely  wdth  me,  that  a rising,  in  the  state  in  which  things  were  then,  would  be  fatal.  I 
always  said,  that  when  the  root  of  the  constitution  was  struck  at  to  be  overturned,  then  1 
thought  subjects  miglit  defend  themsedves : but  I thought  jealousies  and  fears,  and  parti- 
cular acts  of  injustice,  could  not  w'arrant  this.  He  did  agree  writh  me  in  this  : ho  thought, 
the  obligation  between  prince  and  subject  was  so  equally  mutual,  that  upon  a breach  on  the 
one  side  the  other  was  free  : but  though  he  thought  the  late  injustice  in  Ix)ndon,  and  the  end 
that  was  driven  at  by  it,  did  set  them  at  lib<'rty  to  look  to  themselves,  yet  he  confessed  things 
were  not  ripe  enough  yet,  and  that  an  ill  laid,  and  an  ill  managed  rising  would  be  our  ruin. 
I was  then  newly  come  from  writing  my  history  of  the  reformation ; and  did  so  evidently 
see,  that  the  struggle  for  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Wyat's  rising,  was  that  which  threw  the 
nation  so  quickly  into  popery  after  king  Edward’s  days,  (for  such  as  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  in  those  roatti'rs  saw  no  oilier  way  to  secure  themselves,  and  found  tlieir  turning 
wus  a sure  one,)  that  1 was  now  very  apprehensive  of  this;  besides  that  I thought  it  was 
yet  unlawful.  What  passed  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  lords  1 know  not;  only 
that  lord  Argyle,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  asked  at  first  20,000/.  for  buying  a stock  of  amis 
and  ainmuuition,  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  8,000/.,  and  a thousand  horse  to  bo 
Sent  into  Scotland : upon  w1iic)i  he  underUnik  the  conduct  of  that  matter.  I know  no 
further  llian  general  hints  of  their  matters : for  though  Hampden  offered  fit'qucntly  to  give 
me  a particular  account  of  it  all,  knowing  that  I w’as  writing  the  history  of  that  time,  yet  I 
told  him,  that  till  by  an  indemnity  that  whole  matter  was  buried,  1 would  know'  none  uf 
those  secrets,  which  I might  be  obliged  to  reveal,  or  to  lie  and  deny  my  knowhnlge  of  them  : 
so  to  avoid  that  I put  it  off  at  that  time.  And  when  I returned  to  England  at  the  revolu- 
tion, we  appointed  often  to  meet,  in  onler  to  a full  relation  of  it  all.  But  by  m*vcral  scei- 
deiits  it  w'ent  off,  as  a thing  is  apt  to  do  which  one  can  recover  at  any  time.  And  so  his 
unhappy  end  came  on  Ix-fore  I had  it  from  him.  I know  this,  that  no  money  was  raiseil : 
hut  the  thine  had  got  some  vent;  for  my  own  brother,  a zealous  presbyterian,  who  was 
come  from  Scotland,  it  not  being  safe  for  him  to  live  any  longer  in  that  kingdom,  knowing 
that  he  had  eoiivcrsod  w’ith  many  that  had  been  in  the  rclK'llion,  told  me,  there  was  certainly 
feoiiiew’iiat  in  agitation  among  them,  ulMiut  which  some  of  tin  ir  U'ueheis  had  let  out  soiiu  what 
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nry  frroly  to  himself:  how  far  timt  matter  went,  and  how  the  scheme  was  laid,  I cannot 
tfll ; and  so  must  leave  it  in  the  dark.  Their  contract  for  the  project  of  Carolina  seemed  to 
ffo  on  apace  : they  had  sent  some  thither  the  former  year,  who  were  now  come  back,  and 
brought  them  a particular  account  of  every  thing : they  likewise,  to  cover  their  negotiations 
with  loial  Argyle,  sent  some  over  to  him  ; but  with  the  blind  of  instructions  for  buying  ships 
in  Holland,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  transportation. 

While  this  matter  was  thus  in  a close*  management  anmng  them,  there  was  another  com- 
pany of  lord  Sliaftesbury's  creatures,  that  met  in  the  Temple  in  the  chambers  of  one  West, 
a witty  and  active  man,  full  of  talk,  and  believed  to  be  a det<’rmined  atheist.  Rumsey  and 
Ferguson  came  constantly  thither.  Tlie  former  of  these  was  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army, 
who  went  into  Portugal  with  the  forces  that  served  there  un<ler  Schomberg.  He  did  a brave 
action  in  that  service:  and  Schomberg  wrote  a particular  letter  to  the  king  setting  it  out: 
npon  which  he  got  a place ; and  he  had  applied  himself  to  lord  Shaftesbury  as  his  patron. 
He  was  much  trusted  by  him,  and  sent  often  about  on  messagt*s.  Once  or  twice  he  came  to 
lord  Russt'I,  but  it  was  npon  indifferent  things.  I>ord  Kussed  said  to  me,  that  at  tliat  very 
time  he  felt  such  a secret  aversion  to  him,  that  he  w’as  in  no  danger  of  trusting  him  much. 
He  was  one  of  the  bold  talkers,  and  kept  chiefly  among  lord  Shaftoshnry’s  creatim*s.  He 
was  upon  all  the  secret  of  his  going  beyond  sea,  which  w'^'med  to  shew'  that  he  was  not  then  a 
spy  of  the  court’s,  which  some  suspt*cte«l  ho  was  all  along.  Ferguson  was  a hot  and  a bold 
man,  whose  spirit  was  naturally  turned  to  plotting : he  was  always  unquiet,  and  st'tting 
pt*ople  on  to  some  mischief:  I knew  a private  thing  of  him,  by  which  it  appeared  he  was  a 
prudigate  knave,  and  could  cheat  those  that  trusted  him  entirely ; so  though  he,  Ixdng  a 
Scotchman,  ti>ok  all  the  ways  he  cotild  to  he  admitted  into  some  acquaintance  with  me,  1 
would  never  sec  him,  or  speak  with  him  : and  I did  not  know  his  face  till  the  revolution  : 
he  was  cast  out  by  the  presbyterians,  and  then  went  among  the  indejx’iidents,  where  his 
beddness  raised  him  to  some  figure,  though  he  was  at  bottom  a very  empty  man  : he  had  tho 
management  of  a secret  press,  and  of  a purse  that  maintained  it:  and  he  gave  about  most  of 
the  pamphlets  written  of  that  side  ; and  with  some  he  psissed  for  the  author  of  them  : and 
such  was  his  vanity,  because  this  made  him  mure  considerable,  that  he  was  not  ill  pleastd  to 
have  that  )>elieved;  though  it  only  exposed  him  so  much  the  more*.  With  thes<*,  Good- 
enough,  who  had  been  under-sheriff  of  London  in  Bethel's  year,  and  one  Halloway,  of  Bristol, 
met  often,  and  had  a great  deal  of  rambling  discourse,  to  shew  how  easy  a thing  it  was  on 
the  sudden  to  raise  four  thousand  men  in  the  city.  Qoodenough,  by  reason  of  his  office,  knew 
tlie  city  well,  and  pretended  he  knew  many  men  of  so  much  credit  in  every  corner  of  it,  and 
on  whom  they  might  depend,  as  could  raise  that  number,  which  he  reckoned  would  quickly 
grow  much  stronger : and  it  is  probable,  this  was  the  scheme  with  which  lord  Shaftesbury 
wras  so  possessed,  that  he  thought  it  might  bo  depended  on.  lliey  had  many  discourses  of 
the  heads  of  a declaration  proper  for  such  a rising,  and  dispuU'd  of  these  with  much  subtilty 
as  they  thought : and  they  intended  to  send  Halloway  to  Bristol,  to  try  what  could  be  done 
there  at  the  same  time.  But  all  this  was  only  talk,  and  went  no  further  than  to  a few  of 
their  owm  confidents.  Rumsey,  Ferguson,  and  Wt*st  were  often  talking  of  the  danger  of 
executing  this,  and  tliat  the  shorU'r  and  surer  way  was  to  kill  tho  two  brothers +.  Ono 
Rumbold,  who  had  served  in  Cromwell’s  army,  came  twice  among  them ; and  while  they 
were  in  that  wicked  discoursi*,  which  they  cxprt*8sed  by  the  term  lopping.  He  upon  that 
told  them,  lie  had  a farm  near  Hodsflen,  in  the  way  to  Newmarket ; and  there  was  a moat 
cast  round  his  house,  through  which  the  king  sometimes  passed  in  his  way  thither.  He  said, 
once  the  coach  went  through  quite  alone,  without  any  of  the  guards  about  it;  and  that,  if 
lie  had  laid  any  thing  across  the  way  to  have  stopjwd  the  coach  but  a minute,  he  could  liavc 
shot  them  both,  and  have  rode  away  through  grounds,  that  he  knew  so  well,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  follow'ed  him.  F|>on  wliich  they  ran  into  much  wicked  tiilk 
shout  the  w*ay  of  executing  that.  But  nothing  was  ever  fixed  on:  all  was  but  talk.  At 
one  time  lord  Howard  was  among  them:  and  they  talked  over  their  several  scliemes  of 
lopping.  Otic  of  them  was  to  bo  executed  in  the  Play-house.  Lord  Howard  said,  ho  liked 

• More  coficcmtug  t'lcn.-  k^oiindrvU  mar  be  in  Athrn*  Oxno.  £(.-hard.  Dalrrmplo,  Calsmy,  Ac. 

T Tho  king  and  ilic  duke  uf  York. 
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that  boAt,  for  then  they  wotild  die  in  their  calling.  This  was  so  like  his  way  of  Ulk,  that  >t 
waH  easily  believed,  though  he  always  denied  it.  Walcot,  an  Irish  gentleman  that  had  been 
of  Cromwell’s  army,  was  now  in  lx)ndon,  and  got  into  that  company : and  he  was  made 
believe,  that  the  thing  was  so  well  laid,  that  many  both  in  city  and  country  were  engaged 
in  it.  He  liked  the  project  of  a rising,  but  declared  he  would  not  meddle  in  their  loppiog. 
Bo  this  wicked  knot  of  men  continued  their  cahallings,  from  the  time  that  the  earl  of  SliaftiS' 
bury  went  away : and  these  were  the  subjects  of  their  discourses.  Tlie  king  went  con- 
stantly to  Newmarket  for  about  a month,  Wh  in  April  and  October.  In  April,  while  he 
W'os  there,  the  hre  broke  out,  and  burned  part  of  the  town  : upon  which  the  king  came  back 
a week  sooner  than  he  intondiHl. 

While  all  these  things  wore  thus  going  on,  there  was  one  Keeling,  an  analmptist  in  Lon- 
don, who  was  sinking  in  his  business,  and  began  to  think  that  of  a witness  would  be  the 
better  trade.  Goodenough  had  employed  him  often  to  try  their  strength  in  the  city,  and  to 
count  on  w horn  they  could  depend  for  a sudden  rising : he  had  also  talked  to  Iiim  of  the  design 
of  killing  the  two  brothers  : so  he  went  and  discovered  all  he  could  to  I.a*g,  at  that  time  made 
lord  Dartmouth.  Ix*g  made  no  great  account  of  it,  but  simt  him  to  Jenkins.  Jenkins  took  hifi 
depositions,  but  told  him  he  could  not  proceed  in  it  >vithout  more  witnesses;  so  he  went  to 
his  brother,  who  was  a man  of  heat  in  his  way,  but  of  probity  ; w’ho  did  not  incline  to  ill 
di'sign.s,  and  less  to  discover  them.  Keeling  carried  his  brotluT  to  Goodenough,  and  assured 
him  he  might  be  depended  on.  So  Goodenough  run  out  into  a rambling  discourse  of  wltat 
they  could  and  would  do ; and  he  also  spoke  of  killing  the  king  and  tlic  duke,  which 
would  make  their  work  easy.  When  they  left  him,  the  discoverer  pressed  his  brother  to  go 
along  with  him  to  Westminster,  where  he  pretended  business,  but  stopped  at  WhiU*hall. 
Tlic  other  was  uneasy,  longing  to  get  out  of  his  company,  to  go  to  some  friends  for  advice 
u]M>n  what  had  happemed.  But  he  drew  him  on  : and  at  last,  he  not  knowing  whither  ho 
was  going,  he  drew  him  into  Jenkins's  office  ; and  there  told  the  secretary  he  had  brought 
another  witni*s8,  who  had  heard  the  substance  of  the  plot  from  Goodenough's  own  mouth 
just  then.  His  brother  W’as  deeply  struck  witli  this  cheat  and  surprise,  but  could  not  avoid 
the  making  oath  to  Jenkins  of  all  he  had  heard.  Tlic  secretary,  whose  phlegmatic  head  was 
not  turned  for  such  a work,  let  them  both  go,  and  sc'nt  out  no  warrants  till  he  had  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  the  ri'st  of  tlio  ministry,  the  king  bc'ing  then  at  Windsor.  So  Keeling, 
who  had  been  thus  drawn  into  the  snare  by  his  brotlier,  sent  advertisements  to  Goodenough, 
and  all  the  otlier  persons  whom  he  had  named,  to  go  out  of  the  w ay. 

Rumsey  and  West  were  at  this  time  perpetually  togetluT;  and  apprehending  that  they 
had  trusted  themselves  to  too  many  persons,  who  might  discover  them,  they  laid  a story,  in 
which  they  resolved  to  agree  so  well  together,  that  they  should  not  contradict  one  another. 
They  franuKl  their  story  thus;  that  they  had  laid  the  design  of  their  rising  to  be  executisl 
on  the  sevente<  nth  of  Novemlier,  the  day  of  queen  Elizabeth  s coming  to  the  crown,  on  which 
the  citizens  us^^d  to  nin  together,  and  carry  about  popes  in  jirocession,  and  bum  tliem : »<» 
that  day  seemed  proper  to  cover  tlieir  running  together,  till  they  met  in  a body.  Others, 
they  said,  thought  it  best  to  do  nothing  on  that  day,  the  rout  being  usually  at  night,  hut  V) 
lay  tlieir  rising  for  the  next  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  pc^oplc's  being  at  churcli.  This  was  laid 
to  shew  how  near  the  matter  was  to  the  being  executed.  But  the  part  of  their  story  that 
was  the  best  laid,  (fur  this  looked  ridiculous,  since  they  could  not  name  any  one  person  of 
any  condition  that  was  to  head  this  rising,)  was,  that  they  preteiidi>d  that  Runihold  had 
offered  them  his  house  in  the  Heath  for  executing  tlic  design.  It  was  calliHl  Rye;  and 
from  thence  it  was  called  the  Rj/e  PUA,  He  asked  forty  men,  well  armed  and  iiiounW, 
whom  Uumsoy  and  Walcot  were  to  command  in  two  parties : the  one  was  to  engage  the 
guards,  if  they  should  be  near  the  coach  ; and  the  other  was  to  stop  the  co.'ioh,  and  to  mur- 
der the  king  and  the  duke.  Rumsey  took  the  wicked  part  on  himself,  saying,  that  Walcot 
had  made  a seniple  of  killing  the  king,  but  none  of  engaging  the  guards ; so  Kunisey  was  to 
do  the  execution.  And  they  said,  they  were  divided  in  their  minds  what  to  do  next ; some 
were  for  defending  the  moat  till  night,  and  tlien  to  liave  gone  off ; others  were  for  riding 
through  grounds  in  a shorter  way  towards  tlic  Thames.  Of  these  forty  they  could  name  but 
eight.  But  it  was  pretended  that  Walcot  Goodenough,  and  Uumbuld  had  undertaken  to 
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find  both  tlie  rest  of  the  men  and  the  horses ; for,  though  upon  such  an  occasion  men  would 
have  taken  care  to  have  had  sure  and  well  tried  horsc's,  this  also  w’as  said  to  be  trusted  to 
others.  As  for  arms,  West  liad  bought  some,  as  on  a commission  for  a plantation : and 
these  were  said  to  be  some  of  the  arms  with  which  they  were  to  be  furnished  ; though  when 
they  were  seen  they  seemed  very  improj>cr  for  such  a service.  I saw  all  West's  narrative, 
which  was  put  in  lord  Rochester’s  hands  : and  a friend  of  mine  borrowed  it  of  him,  and  lent 
it  me.  They  w’ere  so  wise  at  court,  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  ; fur  then  it 
W’ould  have  appeared  too  gross  to  l>e  believed. 

But  the  part  of  it  all  that  seemed  the  most  amazing  was,  that  it  was  to  have  been  executcHl 
on  the  day  in  which  the  king  had  intended  to  retum  from  Newmarket;  but  the  hap]>y  fire 
that  sent  him  awny  a week  sooner  had  quite  defeated  the  w'hole  plot,  while  it  was  within  a 
week  of  its  execution,  and  neither  horses,  men,  nor  arms  yet  provided.  This  seemed  to  be 
so  eminent  a providence,  that  the  wliolc  nation  was  struck  with  it : and  both  preacliers  and 
poets  ha<l  a noble  subject  to  enlarge  on,  and  to  shew  how  much  the  king  and  the  duke  were 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Providence. 

Witliin  three  days  after  Keeling's  discovery  the  plot  broke  out,  and  became  the  whole  dis* 
course  of  the  town.  Many  examinations  were  taken,  and  several  persons  were  clapped  up 
upon  it.  Among  these  Wildman  was  one,  who  had  been  an  agitator  in  Cromwell's  army, 
and  had  opposed  his  protectorship.  After  the  restoration,  he  Ixdng  looked  on  as  a high 
ri'publican,  was  kept  lung  in  prison  ; where  he  had  studied  law  and  physic  so  much,  that  he 
pastK^  as  a man  very  knowing  in  those  matters.  He  had  a way  of  cn*ating  in  others  a great 
opinion  of  his  sagacity,  and  had  great  credit  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  now  very 
active  under  Sidney's  conduct.  He  was  seized  on,  and  his  house  was  searched  : in  his  cid- 
lars  there  happened  to  be  two  small  field-picc<*s  that  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  that  lay  in  York-houee  when  that  was  sold,  and  was  to  be  pulled  down  : Wildman 
carried  those  two  pieces,  which  were  finely  wrought,  but  of  little  use,  into  his  cellars,  where 
they  were  laid  on  ordinary  wooden  carriages,  and  no  way  fitted  for  any  service : yet  these 
were  carried  to  Whitehall,  and  exposed  to  view,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  a rebellion  designed, 
since  here  was  their  cannon. 

^Several  persons  came  to  me  from  court,  assuring  me  that  there  was  full  proof  made  of  a 
plot.  Lord  Howard  coming  soon  after  them  to  sec  me,  talked  of  the  whole  matter  In  his 
spiteful  way  with  so  much  scorn,  that  I really  thought  he  knew  of  nothing,  and  by  conse- 
quence 1 believed  there  was  no  truth  in  alt  these  discoveries.  He  said,  the  court  knew  they 
were  sure  of  juries,  and  they  would  furnish  themselves  quickly  with  witnesses:  and  he 
spoke  of  the  duke  as  of  one  that  would  be  worse,  not  only  than  queen  Mary,  but  than  Nero  : 
and  with  eyes  and  hands  lifU^d  to  Heaven,  he  vowed  to  mo,  that  lie  knew  of  no  plot,  and 
that  he  believed  notliing  of  it. 

Two  days  after,  a proclamation  came  out  for  seizing  on  some  who  could  not  be  found ; and 
among  these  Riimsey  and  West  were  named.  The  next  day  West  delivered  hiinsidf:  and 
Rumscy  came  in  a day  after  him.  These  tw^o  brought  out  their  story,  wliich,  how  incredible 
soever  it  was,  passc'd  so  for  certain,  that  any  man  that  soeined  to  doubt  it  was  concluded  to 
be  in  it.  That  of  defending  themselves  within  mud  w’alls  and  a moat,  looked  like  the  inven- 
tion of  a lawyer,  who  could  not  lay  a military  contrivance  with  any  sort  of  probability.  Nor 
did  it  appi'ar  where  the  forty  horse  were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  they  were  to  be  brought 
together.  All  these  were  thought  objections  that  could  be  made  by  none  but  those  wdio 
either  were  of  it,  or  wished  well  to  it.  These  new  witnesses  had  also  heard  of  the  confer- 
ences that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  other  lords  had  with  those  who  w'cre  come  from 
Scotland,  but  knew  nothing  of  it  themselves.  Rumscy  did  likewise  remember  the  discourse 
at  Shepherd's. 

When  the  council  found  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  lord  Russel  were  named,  they  wrote 
to  the  king  to  come  to  London  : they  would  not  venture  to  go  further  without  his  prt^s<‘nce 
and  leave.  A messenger  of  the  council  was  sent  the  morning  before  the  king  came,  to  w’ait 
at  lord  Russel's  gate,  to  have  stopped  him  if  he  liad  offered  to  go  out.  Tliis  was  obaer>ed ; 
for  he  w'alked  many  hours  there ; and  it  was  looked  on  as  done  on  purpose  to  frighten  him 
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awav  ; for  his  back  gate  was  not  watched  ; so  fur  several  hours  he  might  have  gone  awaj 
if  he  had  intended  it.  lie  heard  that  HiiniSi'y  had  named  him  ; but  he  kucw  he  had  nut 
trusted  him,  and  he  never  refleet^'d  on  the  discourse  at  Shej»herd’8.  He  stmt  his  wife  among 
liis  friends  for  advice.  Tlicy  were  of  different  minds ; but  since  he  said  he  apprehended 
nothing,  from  any  thing  be  Itod  said  to  Rumscy,  they  thought  his  going  out  of  the  way 
would  give  the  court  too  great  an  advantage,  and  would  look  like  n confessing  of  guilt. 
this  agrei'ing  w*ith  his  own  mind,  he  stayed  at  home  till  the  king  was  come:  and  then  a 
messenger  was  wiit  to  carry  him  before  the  council.  He  received  it  very  compostHlly,  and 
went  thither.  Rumsey  had  also  said,  that  at  Shepherd's  there  was  some  discourse  of  Trench- 
ard's  undertaking  to  raise  a body  out  of  Taunton,  and  of  his  failing  in  it : so  lord  Russel  was 
examined  upon  that,  the  king  telling  him,  that  nobody  sus]>ectcd  him  of  any  design  against 
his  person,  but  that  ho  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  in  designs  against  his  govemnieut. 
Ixird  Russel  protested,  he  hud  heard  nothing  relating  to  Trenchard:  and  said  to  the  last, 
that  either  it  was  a fiction  of  Rumsey’s,  or  it  liatl  possi'd  between  him  and  Armstrong,  while 
he  was  walking  about  the  room,  or  tasting  the  wimii  at  Sliepherd  s ; fur  he  hod  not  heard  a 
word  of  it.  Upon  all  this  he  was  sent  a elusc  prisoner  to  the  Tow*er. 

Sidney  w*as  brought  next  before  tlic  council,  but  his  examination  lasted  not  long.  He 
said,  he  must  make  the  Ix'st  defence  he  could,  if  they  had  any  proof  against  him ; but  he 
would  not  fortify  their  evideiK*e  by  any  thing  he  should  .say  : and,  indeed,  that  was  the  wisest 
course,  for  the  answering  questions  iq>on  such  examinations  is  a very  dangerous  thing : every 
word  that  is  said  is  laid  hold  uii,  that  can  l>e  turned  against  a man's  self  or  his  friends,  and 
no  ngard  is  had  to  what  he  might  say  in  favour  of  tliein ; and  it  had  lx*en  liappy  for  the 
rest,  especially  for  Baillie,  if  they  had  all  held  to  this  maxim.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
sort  of  evidence  against  Sidney,  so  that  his  commitment  was  against  law*.'  Trenchard  W’as 
also  examined  ; be  denied  every  thing.  Hut  one  point  of  his  guilt  w'as  well  known  : he  was 
the  ffrst  man  that  hod  moved  the  exclusion  in  the  house  of  commons ; so  he  was  rcckon(*d  a 
lost  man. 

Haillie  and  tw'o  other  gentUmen  of  Scotland,  both  Campbells,  had  changed  their  lodging 
while  the  town  w’as  in  this  fermentation  : and  upon  that  they’  were  on  as  su8p4*cUd 

]H‘rsous,  and  brought  before  the  king.  He  himself  examined  them,  and  first  questioned  tlutn 
aibout  the  dt'sign  against  his  ))erHoii,  which  they  very’  frankly’  answered,  and  denied  tliey 
knew  any  thing  about  it.  Then  he  asked  them,  if  they  liad  been  in  any  consultations  with 
lords  or  others  in  Kngl.'ind.  in  order  to  an  insurrectiou  in  Scotland.  Baillie  faulteriHl  at  this ; 
for  his  conscience  restrained  him  from  lying.  He  said,  he  did  not  know’  the  iiii]>ortance  uf 
those  questions,  nor  what  use  might  be  made  of  his  answers ; He  desired  to  sec  them  in 
W’riting,  and  then  he  would  consider  how  to  answer  them.  Both  the  king  and  the  duke 
tlireaUmed  him  upon  this  : and  lie  seemed  to  neglect  that  with  so  much  of  the  air  of  a phi* 
lusopher,  that  it  provoked  them  out  of  measure  against  him.  The  other  two  w’cre  so  lab-ly 
come  from  Scotland,  that  they  had  seen  nobody,  and  knew  nothing.  Baillie  was  loaded  by 
a special  direction  w’itli  very  heavy  irons  ; so  that  for  some  weeks  his  life  was  a burden  to 
him.  Cochran,  another  of  those  who  had  been  eoncemed  in  this  tn*aty,  was  complained  of, 
as  having  talked  very  freely  of  the  duke's  government  of  Scotland.  Upon  which  the  Scotch 
secretary  sent  a note  to  him,  desiring  him  U)  come  to  him  ; for  it  was  intended  only*  to  have 
given  him  a reprimand,  and  to  have  ordered  him  to  go  to  Scotland.  But  he  knew  his  own 
secret ; so  he  left  his  lodgings,  and  got  beyond  sea.  This  sliewed  tlie  court  had  not  yet  gut 
full  evidence ; otherwise  lie  would  have  lu'en  taken  iip,  as  well  as  others  were. 

As  soon  as  the  council  rose,  the  king  went  to  the  duchess  of  Monmouth’s,  and  8eenie<l  so 
much  concerned  for  the  duke  of  31omnouth,  that  he  wept  os  he  spoke  to  her.  That  duke 
told  a strange  passage  relating  to  that  visit,  to  the  lord  Cutts,  from  whom  1 had  it.  I1>u 
king  told  his  lady,  that  some  were  to  come  and  search  her  lodgings ; but  he  had  given  orders 
tliat  no  search  should  be  made  in  her  apartments : so  she  might  conceal  him  safely  in  iliein. 
But  the  duke  of  31onmouth  added,  tliat  he  knew*  him  too  well  to  trust  him  : so  he  went  out 
of  his  lodgings.  And  it  siH'ins  he  judged  right;  for  the  place  that  was  first  searched  for 
him,  was  her  rooms  ; but  he  was  gone  : and  he  gave  that  for  the  reason  why  he  could  never 
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tnist  the  king  after  that.  It  ia  not  likely  the  king  meant  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him, 
hut  that  he  intended  to  havo  him  in  hia  own  handstand  in  liia  power  *. 

An  order  was  sent  to  bring  up  the  lord  Gix'y,  wliich  met  liiin  coming  up.  He  wa«  brought 
before  the  council,  where  he  behaved  himeelf  with  great  j)rc8eiicc  of  mind.  He  wna  sent  to 
the  Tower  ; but  the  gates  were  shut:  so  he  stayed  in  the  messenger's  hands  all  night,  wl»ora 
he  fumislied  so  liberally  with  wine,  that  he  was  dead  drunk.  Next  morning  he  went  with 
him  to  the  Tower  gate,  the  messenger  being  again  fast  asli'cp.  lie  himself  called  at  the 
Tower  gate,  to  bring  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  receive  a prisoner.  But  he  began  to 
think  he  might  be  in  danger : he  found  Kumsey  was  one  witness,  and  if  another  should  come 
in  he  was  gone : so  he  called  for  a pair  of  oars,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  drunken  mes> 
senger  fast  asleep.  Warrants  were  sent  for  sevcml  other  persons ; some  went  out  of  the  way, 
and  others  were  dismissed  after  some  months'  imprisonment.  The  king  shewed  some  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  in  examining  the  witnesses  : he  told  them,  he  would  not  have  a growing 
ondcnce;  and  so  he  charged  them  to  tell  out  at  once  all  that  they  knew  : he  led  them  into 
no  accusations  by  asking  them  any  questions  : he  only  asked  them  if  OaU‘S  was  in  their 
secret  ? They  answered,  that  they  all  looked  on  him  as  such  a rogue,  tliat  tln-y  would  not 
trust  him.  The  king  also  said,  he  found  lord  Howard  wxs  not  among  them,  and  he  believed 
that  w’as  upon  the  same  account,  lliere  were  many  mort)  ))er8ons  named,  and  more  parti- 
culars set  dow*n  in  W(*st's  narrative,  than  the  court  thought  fit  to  make  use  of : for  they  had 
no  appearance  of  truth  in  them. 

Uiisscl,  from  the  time  of  his  imprisuoiucnt,  looked  upon  himself  as  a dead  man,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  wholly  to  another  world.  He  read  much  iu  the  scripture's,  particularly 
in  the  Psalms,  and  read  “ Baxter's  Hying  Thoughts."  Ho  was  as  serene  and  calm  as  if  he 
had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  A committee  of  council  came  to  examine  him  upon  the  di'sign 
of  seizing  on  the  guards,  and  about  his  treating  with  the  Scots.  He  answered  them  civilly  ; 
and  said,  that  he  was  now  preparing  for  his  trial,  where  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should 
answer  every  thing  that  could  be  objected  to  him.  From  him  they  went  Ui  Sidney,  who 
treated  them  more  roughly  : he  said,  it  seemed  they  wanted  evidence,  and  therefore  they  were 
come  to  draw  it  from  his  own  mouth  ; but  they  should  have  nothing  from  him.  Upon  tliis 
examination  of  lord  Russel,  in  which  Iris  treating  with  the  Scots  Wiis  so  positively  chargt'd 
on  him,  as  a thing  of  which  they  were  well  assured,  his  lady  desirt'd  me  to  sec  who  this 
could  be  that  had  so  charged  him  ; hut  this  a]>|M>artsl  to  bo  only  an  artifice  to  draw  a con- 
fe^ioD  from  him.  Cochran  was  gone;  and  Buillie  was  a close  prisoner,  and  was  very  ill 
used  : none  were  admitted  to  him.  I sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  let  him  want  for 
nothing,  and  that  I should  sec  him  paid.  I also  at  his  desin^  sent  him  books  for  his  enter- 
tainment, for  which  1 was  threaUmed  with  a prison.  1 said,  1 was  his  nearest  kinsman  in 
the  place,  and  this  was  only  to  <lo  as  I would  be  done  by.  From  what  I found  among  the 
Scots,  1 quieted  the  fears  of  lord  Russel's  friends. 

Lord  Howard  was  still  going  alK>ut,and  protesting  to  every  person  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  plot,  and  that  he  knew  of  none  : yet  he  Sicmed  to  be  under  a consternation  all  the  while. 
Lord  Russel  told  me,  ho  was  with  him  wlien  the  news  was  brought  that  West  had  delivered 
himself,  upon  which  he  saw  him  change  colour:  and  Jie  asked  him,  if  he  apprehended  any 
thing  from  him  ? He  confessed,  he  had  been  as  free  with  him  as  with  any  man.  Hampden 
saw  him  afterwards  under  great  fears : and  upon  that  he  wished  him  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
if  he  thought  there  was  matter  against  him,  and  if  he  had  not  a strength  of  mind  to  suffer 
any  tiring  that  might  happen  to  him.  The  king  spoke  of  him  with  such  contempt,  that  it 
was  not  prol>ablo  that  he  was  all  this  while  in  correspondence  with  the  court. 

At  last,  four  days  before  lord  Russel’s  trial,  he  was  taken  in  his  own  house  after  a long 
search ; and  was  found  standing  up  within  a cirinmoy.  As  soon  as  he  was  taken  he  fell  h 
crying;  and  at  his  first  examination  he  told,  as  he  said,  all  that  he  know.  West  and 
Rumsey  had  resolved  only  to  charge  some  of  the  lower  sort,  but  had  not  laid  every  tiring  sr* 
w'ell  together,  but  that  they  were  found  contradicting  one  another.  So  Rumsey  charged 
West  for  concealing  some  things  : upon  which  he  was  laid  iu  irons,  and  was  threatened  with 

• Tirt  carl  of  lUrtmouih,  on  th?  a'lthoritjr  of  Mt.  Pr.in:i»  Gvrin.  aerretary  at  war  in  queoo  Anne'*  tuno,  tara  (bat 
(bo  dueben  of  MonotJUib  doclared  that  tbo  ttor/  told  by  Burnet  it  falM.MOxford  ediiioa  of  work. 
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being  liangcd  : for  tlmH?  days  he  would  eat  nothing,  and  scorned  resolved  to  starve  binisilf, 
but  nature  overcame  liia  ri'selutions  ; and  then  ho  told  all  he  km  w,  and  jHThaps  more  than 
h(*  knew  ; for  I believe  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  narrative.  And  in  that  he  told 
a new  story  of  lord  Ihiward,  which  was  not  very  cn-dibh‘,  that  he  thought  the  In^st  way  of 
killing  the  king  and  the  duke,  was  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  fall  into  Newmarket  with 
a body  of  three  or  four  hundred  horm?  when  they  were  all  asleej),  and  so  to  take  them  all : as 
if  it  had  Ikh’o  an  easy  matter  to  get  such  a Ixxly  together,  and  to  carry  them  thither  invisibly 
upon  so  despt*rato  a sen'ice.  Upon  lord  Howard's  examination,  he  ti)ld  a h>ng  st<iry  of  lord 
Shaftesbuiy's  design  of  raising  the  city:  he  aihrmed,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  told 
him,  how  Trenehard  had  undertaken  to  bring  a body  of  men  from  Taunton,  but  had  failed  in 
it : he  confirmed  that  of  a rising  intended  in  the  city  on  the  s<‘veJit«‘nth  or  the  nineteenth 
of  November  last ; but  he  knew  of  nobody  that  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.  So  this  was 
looked  on  as  only  talk.  Hut  that  which  came  more  home  was,  that  he  owned  there  was  a 
council  of  six  settled,  of  which  he  himself  w’as  one  ; and  that  they  had  several  delates  among 
them  concerning  an  insiirriTtion,  and  where  it  should  begin,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country  ; but  tliat  they  rt*soIved  to  be  first  well  informed  conci-niing  the  state  Scotland  was 
in  ; and  tliat  Sidney  liatl  sent  Aaron  Smith  to  Scotland,  to  bring  him  a sure  infonnntion  from 
thence,  and  that  he  gave  him  sixty  guineas  for  bis  journey  : more  of  that  matter  he  did  not 
know  ; for  he  had  gone  out  of  town  to  the  Hath,  and  to  his  estate  in  the  country.  During 
his  absence  the  lords  U^gan  to  apprehend  their  error  in  trusting  him : and  ujxm  it  lord  Essex 
said  to  lord  Russel,  as  the  lust  told  me  in  ]>rison,  that  the  ]>utting  then)selvi*s  in  the  |H)wer  of 
such  a man  would  be  their  ivjiroacli,  os  well  as  their  ruin,  for  trusting  a man  of  so  ill  a 
character;  so  they  resolved  to  talk  no  more  to  him  : but  at  his  next  coming  to  town  they 
told  him,  they  saw  it  was  necessary  at  prmmt  to  give  over  all  consultations,  and  to  be  quiet : 
and  after  that  they  saw  him  very’  little.  Hampden  was  upon  lord  How'ard's  discovery  si'ixt'd 
on  : he,  when  examined,  desired  not  to  be  pressed  with  questions ; so  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

A party  of  horse  was  sent  to  bring  up  lord  Essex,  who  had  stayed  all  this  while  at  his 
house  in  the  country  ; and  sei-med  so  little  ajq>rehensive  of  danger,  that  his  own  lady  did  not 
imagine  he  had  any  concern  on  his  mind.  He  was  offered  to  be  conveyed  away  vi‘ry  rifely, 
but  he  w'ould  not  stir.  His  tenderness  for  lord  Russel  was  the  cause  of  this  ; for  he  thouglit 
his  going  out  of  the  way  might  incline  the  jury  to  believe  the  evidence  the  more  for  bis 
al>8eonding.  He  seemed  resolved,  as  soon  as  be  saw*  bow  that  went,  to  take  care  of  biniself. 
When  the  party  came  to  bring  liiin  up,  he  w’as  at  first  in  sonic  disorder,  yet  be  recovered 
himself ; but  w hen  he  came  befoit*  the  council,  be  w*aa  in  much  confusion.  He  W'as  sent  to 
the  Tower ; and  there  be  fell  under  a great  depression  of  spirit : he  could  not  sleep  at  all. 
He  had  fallen  before  that  twice  mider  grtat  fits  of  tlie  spleen,  winch  returned  now  ujmn  him 
with  more  violence.  He  sent  by  a servant,  whom  be  had  long  tnisted,  and  who  was  suffered 
to  come  to  him,  a very  inelaueboly  message  to  bis  wife ; that  what  be  was  charged  witli  was 
true:  he  was  sorry  he  bad  ruined  her  and  her  children;  but  be  bad  sent  for  the  car)  of 
Clarendon,  to  talk  friH'Iy  to  him,  w'lio  bad  marrie'd  bis  sister.  She  immediately  scuit  back 
the  se’rvnnt,  to  bt'g  of  him  that  be  w^uld  not  think  of  her  or  her  ebildrem,  but  only  stmly  to 
support  bis  own  spirits;  and  desired  him  to  say  nothing  to  lorel  C'lareiidon,  nor  to  any  Inidy 
else,  till  she  should  come  to  him,  which  she  was  in  lio]>e  to  obtain  leave  to  do  in  a day  or 
two.  Ixird  Claren<hm  came  to  him  iip<m  bis  message  ; but  he  turned  the  matU'r  so  well  to 
him,  as  if  he  bad  Im  n only  to  exjilain  somewliat,  that  be  bad  mistaken  bimsedf  in,  when  be 
was  before  the  ecmncil ; Imt  a.s  to  tliat  for  which  he  was  clnpjied  up,  he  said  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  and  it  would  npiH*ar  how  innocent  he  was.  So  lord  Clarendon  went  away  in 
a great  measure  satisfied,  os  he  himself  told  me.  His  lady  had  another  message  from  him, 
that  he  was  much  calmer  ; (‘Specially  when  he  funiul  how  she  took  his  condition  to  lu'art, 
without  sc-eniing  concerned  for  her  own  share  in  it.  He  ordered  many  things  to  be  sent  to 
him  ; and  among  ether  things  In*  called  at  several  times  for  a penknifi*,  with  which  he  usi'd 
to  pare  his  nails  very  nicely ; so  this  was  thought  intended  for  an  amusenu-nt ; but  it  was 
not  brouglit  from  his  huusi*  in  the  country,  though  sent  for.  And  when  it  did  not  come,  he 
caLlc-d  for  a razor,  and  said,  that  w ould  do  as  well.  The  king  and  tlie  duke  came  to  the 
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Tower  that  mominp,  as  was  piven  out,  to  see  some  invention  about  the  ordnance.  As  lliey 
were  poinp  into  their  barpe,  the  cry  came  after  them  of  what  h.id  happeni'd  to  lord  Ehjh'x  ; 
for  his  man,  thinking  he  staid  lonpi  r than  ordinary  in  his  ch)sct,  said,  he  looked  through  the 
key  hole,  and  tlierc  saw  him  lying  dead : u|M>n  which  the  door  being  broken  open,  he  was 
found  dead  ; liis  throat  cut,  so  that  both  the  jugulars  and  the  gullet  were  cut,  a little  above 
the  aspera  arteria.  I shall  afterwards  give  an  account  of  the  further  inquiiy*  into  this  matter, 
which  passed  then  universally  as  done  by  himself.  Tlie  coroner’s  jury  found  it  self-murder. 
And  when  his  body  was  brought  home  to  his  own  house*,  and  the  wound  was  examined  by 
his  own  surgeon,  he  said  to  me ; it  was  imptissililc  the  wound  could  Ik*  as  it  was,  if  given 
by  any  hand  but  bis  own  : for,  except  be  bad  cast  his  head  back,  and  stretched  up  his  neck 
all  be  could,  the  aspera  arteria  mu^t  have  bi*en  cut.  But  to  go  on  with  this  tragical  day, 
in  which  I lost  the  two  best  friends  I bad  in  tho  world: 

The  lord  Russi’l’s  trial  was  fixed  for  that  day.  A jury  was  returned  that  consisted  of 
citizens  of  Isjndon  who  w*cre  not  freeholders.  ISo  the  first  point  argued  in  law  was,  whether 
this  could  be  a legal  jury.  The  statute  was  expn*^ : and  the  reason  was.  that  none  but  men 
of  certain  estates  might  try  a man  upon  Ins  life.  It  was  answered,  that  the  practice  of  the 
city  was  to  the  contrary,  u|Mm  the  very  reason  of  the  law;  for  the  richest  nun  <if  the  city 
were  often  no  freeholders,  but  merchants  whose  wealth  lay  in  their  trade  and  stock.  So  this 
was  overruled,  and  the  jury  was  sworn.  They  were  picked  out  with  great  care,  being  men 
of  fair  reputation  in  other  respiK’ts,  but  so  engaged  in  tlie  party  for  the  court,  that  they  were 
easy  to  believe  any  thing  on  that  side.  Rums<?y,  Shej>!u*r<l,  and  lord  Howard  wen*  the  wit- 
nesses, who  deposed  according  to  what  was  fonnerly  related.  Shepherd  swore  lord  Uussc'l 
was  twice  at  his  house,  though  he  was  never  there  but  once.  And  when  lord  Russel  se*nt 
him  word  after  his  sentence,  that  he  forgave  liim  all  he  had  sworn  against  him,  but  that  ho 
must  rcmembiT  that  he  was  never  within'his  doors  but  one  single  time:  to  which  all  the 
answer  IShepherd  made  was,  that  all  the  wliilo  he  was  in  court  during  the  trial,  he  was  under 
such  a confusion,  that  he  scarce  knew  what  he  said.  Both  Riimsey  and  lie  sw'on*,  that  lord 
Russ<*l  had  expres»i*d  his  coasent  to  the  st*izing  on  the  guards,  though  they  did  not  swear 
any  one  word  that  he  spoke  which  imported  it : so  (liat  here  a man  was  convicted  of  treason, 
for  b«‘ing  pri'sent  by  accident,  or  for  some  innocent  purpose,  where  treasonable  matter  was 
discourutKl,  without  b<*aring  a part  in  that  discourse,  or  giving  any  a.‘»sont  by  words  or  other- 
wist?  to  what  was  so  discoursed  ; which  at  the  most  amounts  to  misprision,  or  concealment, 
of  treason  only.  As  lord  Howard  began  his  evidence,  the  news  of  the  earl  of  Essex’s  deatli 
came  to  the  court.  Upon  which  lord  Howard  stopped,  an<l  s:iid,  he  could  not  go  on  till  he 
gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  some  tears.  He  soon  recovered  himst'lf,  and  told  all  his  story. 
Ixird  Russt*!  defended  himself  by  many  compurgators,  who  spoke  very  fully  of  his  great 
worth,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  engage  in  ill  designs.  Some  others  lK*sides  niyst*lf 
tcj-tificcl,  how  solemnly  lord  Howard  had  deiii(*d  his  knowledge  of  any  plot,  upon  its  first 
bit'aking  out.  I’inch,  tlie  solicitor-general,  said,  no  regard  was  to  be  bad  to  that,  for  all 
witnesses  denied  at  first.  It  was  answered,  if  these  denials  had  been  only  to  a magistrate, 
or  at  an  exuinination,  it  might  be  thought  of  less  moment ; but  such  solemn  denials,  with 
asseverations,  to  friends,  and  officiously  offered,  shewed  that  such  a witness  was  so  bad  a man, 
that  DO  cix‘dit  was  due  to  his  testimony.  It  was  also  urged  that  it  was  not  sworn  by  any  of 
the  witni‘SS(.‘s,  that  lord  Rusm'I  had  spoken  any  such  words,  or  words  to  tliat  effect:  and 
without  some  such  indication,  it  could  not  be  known  that  be  hearkened  to  the  discourse,  or 
consented  to  it.  I»rd  Russel  also  asked,  upon  what  statute  he  was  tried : if  upon  the  old 
statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  if  upon  the  statute  made  d(*elaring  what 
ahall  be  held  treason  during  the  king’s  reign  ? They  could  not  rely  on  the  last,  l>ecnusc  of 
the  limitation  of  time  in  it : six  months,  and  something  more,  were  passc*d  since  the  lime  of 
these  discoursi*s;  so  they  relied  on  the  old  statute.  Upon  which  he  asked,  where  was  the 
overt  act  ? For  none  appeared.  It  was  also  said,  that  by  that  statute  the  very  imagining 
the  king's  death,  when  proved  by  an  overt  act,  was  treason  : but  it  was  only  the  levying  war, 
and  not  the  imagining  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  that  was  tit'ason  by  that  statute.  Cook 
and  Hale  were  of  this  opinion,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  it.  And  it  s(H?mcd,  that  the  par- 
liaineut  that  passed  the  act  of  treaeoo  during  tlie  present  reign  were  of  that  mind  ; for  tliey 
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onnnicratod  consultations  to  niise  war  anionj^  those  things  which  were  declared  to  1><>  treason 
durin"  that  rei<rn : this  shewed  that  they  did  not  look  on  them  as  comprehended  within  the 
old  statute.  The  king’s  counsel  j)n*tendcd,  that  consultations  to  .seize  on  the  guards  were  an 
overt  act  of  a design  against  the  king's  person.  Rut  those  forces  that  have  got  the  designa- 
tion of  guards  appnipriated  to  them,  an?  not  the  king's  guards  in  law  : they  are  not  so  much 
ns  allowed  of  by  law : for  even  the  lately  dissolved  long  parliament,  that  was  so  careful  of 
the  king,  and  so  kind  to  him,  would  never  take  notice  of  the  king's  forces,  much  le»3  call 
them  his  guards.  Tlic  guards  were  only  a company  of  men  in  the  king's  pay;  so  that  a 
design  to  seize  on  them  amounted  to  no  more,  than  to  a design  to  seize  on  a part  of  the  king's 
army.  Rut  the  word  guards  sounded  so  like  a security  to  the  king's  person,  that  the  design 
against  them  was  constructed  a design  against  his  life : and  yet  none  of  the  witnesses  sj>oke 
of  any  design  against  the  king's  person.  Lord  Howard  swore  positively,  that  they  had  no 
such  design.  Yet  the  one  w’as  constructed  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other.  So 
that  after  all  the  declaiming  against  a constructive  treason  in  the  case  of  lord  Strafford,  the 
court  was  always  running  into  it,  when  they  had  a mind  to  de.stroy  any  that  stood  in 
their  way.  Lord  Russel  desired,  that  his  counsel  might  be  heard  to  this  |x>int  of  seizing  the 
guards  ; but  that  was  denied,  unK'ss  he  would  confess  the  fact : and  he  would  not  do  that, 
because,  as  the  witnesses  had  sworn  it,  it  was  false.  He  once  inUmded  to  have  related  the 
whole  fact,  just  as  it  was  ; but  his  counsel  advised  him  against  it.  Some  of  his  friends  were 
for  it,  who  thought  that  it  could  amount  to  no  more  than  a concealment  and  misprision  of 
treason.  Yet  tlie  counsel  distinguished  between  a bare  knowledge,  and  a concealing  tliat, 
and  a joining  designedly  in  council  with  men  that  did  design  treason  ; for  in  that  cas(\  though 
a man  should  differ  in  ojdnion  from  a treasonable  proposition,  yet  his  mi.xing  in  council  with 
such  men  will  in  law  make  him  a traitor.  Ijord  Russel  spoke  but  little : yc't  in  few  word.s 
he  touched  on  all  the  material  points  of  law  that  had  been  suggested  to  him.  Finch  summed 
up  the  evidence  against  him  ; but  in  that,  and  in  several  other  trials  afterwards,  he  shewed 
more  of  a vicious  eloquence,  in  turning  matters  with  some  subtlety  against  the  prisoners, 
than  of  solid  or  sincere  reasoning.  JefftTies  would  shew  his  zeal,  and  speak  after  him  ; but 
it  was  only  an  insolent  declamation,  such  as  all  his  were,  full  of  fury  and  indecent  invectives. 
Pemherton  was  the  head  of  the  court,  the  other  bench  not  being  yet  filled.  He  summed  up 
the  evidence  at  first  very  fairly  ; but  in  conclusion  he  told  the  jury,  that  a design  to  seize 
the  guards  w;is  surely  a design  against  the  king's  life.  But  though  he  stnick  upon  this, 
which  was  the  main  point,  yet  it  was  thought  that  his  stating  the  whole  matt<‘r  with  so  little 
eagerness  against  lord  Russel,  was  that  which  lost  him  his  place ; for  he  was  tunu^  out 
wion  after.  Ijord  Russel’s  behaviour  during  the  trial  was  decent  and  composed  : so  that  he 
seemed  verj'  little  concerned  in  the  issue  of  the  matter.  He  was  a man  of  so  much  candour, 
that  he  spoke  little  as  to  the  fact:  for  since  he  was  advist*d  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he 
could  not  speak  again-st  that  which  he  knew  to  lie  true,  though  in  some  particulars  it  had 
been  carried  beyond  the  truth.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  the  difference  : so  he  left 
that  wholly  to  the  jury,  who  brought  in  their  verdict  against  him,  upon  which  he  received 
sentence. 

He  then  composed  himself  to  die  with  great  seriousness.  He  .said  ho  was  sure  the  day  of 
his  trial  was  more  uneasy  to  him  than  that  of  his  execution  would  be.  All  possible  methods 
were  used  to  have  saved  his  life.  Money  was  oft'ered  to  the  lady  Portsmouth,  and  to  all 
that  had  credit,  and  that  without  measure.  He  was  pressed  to  send  petitions  and  submis- 
si<jii3  to  the  king,  and  to  the  duke  ; but  he  left  it  to  his  friends  to  consider  how  far  these 
might  go,  and  how  they  were  to  be  worded.  All  he  was  brought  to  was  to  offer  to  live 
beyond  sea  in  any  place  that  the  king  should  name,  and  never  to  meddle  atiy  more  in  English 
affairs.  Rut  all  was  in  vain;  both  king  and  dtike  were  fixed  in  their  resolutions;  but  with 
this  difference,  as  lord  Rochester  aft('rwards  told  me,  that  the  duke  suffered  some,  among 
whom  he  was  one,  to  argue  the  j)oint  with  him,  but  the  king  could  not  bt?ar  the  discourse. 
8ome  have  said,  that  the  duke  moved  that  he  might  be  executed  in  Southainptoii-squarc, 
Ix-fon^  his  own  house,  but  that  the  king  rejected  that  a.«i  indecent.  So  Liucoln’s-inn-fields 
wa.s  the  place  ajipointed  for  his  exwution.  'J’hc  la-st  week  of  his  life  he  was  shut  up  all  the 
mornings,  as  he  liimself  desired  ; and  about  noon  1 came  to  him,  and  sbiyed  w'ith  him  till 
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All  the  while  he  expressed  a verj’  Chrii^tian  temper,  without  sliarpness  or  rewnt- 
inont,  vanity  or  affectation,  ilia  whole  Wliaviour  looked  like  a triumph  over  death.  Upon 
•ome  occasions,  as  at  table,  or  when  his  frii  iuU  came  to  aee  him,  he  was  diH.vntly  cheerful. 

I was  hy  him  when  the  sheriffs  came  to  show  him  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  read 
it  witli  indifference;  and  when  they  were  gone,  he  told  me  it  was  not  decent  to  l>e  merry 
witi)  such  a matter,  otherwise  he  was  near  telling  Rich  (who,  though  he  was  now  of  the 
other  side,  yet  had  been  a meml>er  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  had  voted  for  the  exclu> 
fcion),  that  they  should  never  sit  together  in  that  house  any  more  to  vote  for  the  bill  of 
exclusion.  The  day  before  his  death  he  fell  a bleeding  at  the  nose ; u]>on  that  he  said  to  mo 
pleasantly,  shall  not  now  let  bh)od  to  divert  this,  that  will  be  done  to-morrow.”  At 
night  it  rained  hard,  and  he  said,  such  a rain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a great  show,  which  was 
a dull  thing  on  a rainy  day.  Ho  said,  the  sins  of  his  youth  lay  heavy  u|x)n  his  mind  ; hut 
he  lioped  God  had  forgiven  them,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  forsaken  them,  and  for  many  years 
he  had  walked  before  God  with  a sincere  heart;  if  in  his  public  actings  he  bad  committed 
errors,  they  were  only  the  errors  of  Ins  understanding,  fur  he  had  no  ]>rivate  ends,  nor  ill 
dt*signs  of  his  own  in  them.  He  was  still  <if  opinion  that  tiu*  king  was  limited  by  law,  and 
that  when  he  broke  through  those  limits  his  subjects  miglit  defend  themselves,  and  restrain 
him.  He  thought  a violent  death  was  a very  difsirahlc  way  of  ending  one's  life  ; it  was  only 
the  being  expos^  to  be  a little  gazed  at,  and  to  suffi'r  the  ]>ain  of  one  minute,  which,  lie  wiis 
confident,  was  not  equal  to  the  pain  of  drawing  a tooth.  Ho  said  be  felt  none  of  tliuso 
transports  that  some  good  people  felt ; hut  he  had  a full  calm  in  his  mind,  no  ]KiI]>it;itioii  at 
heart,  nor  trembling  at  tlie  thoughts  of  death.  He  was  niuch  concertied  at  tlie  cloud  that 
seemed  to  he  now  over  his  country  ; but  he  hoped  his  deatli  should  do  more  service  than  his 
life  could  have  done. 

Tliis  was  the  substance  of  the  discourse  between  him  and  me.  Tillotson  was  oft  with  him 
that  last  week.  We  thought  the  ]>arty  had  gone  too  quick  in  tlieir  consultations,  and  too 
far;  and  that  resistance  in  the  condition  we  were  then  in  was  not  lawful.  He  said  he  liad 
not  leisure  tj  enter  into  discourses  of  politics;  hut  he  thought  a government  limited  by  law 
was  only  a name,  if  the  subjects  might  not  nmint^un  tliosc^  liniit.ations  by  force  ; otherwise 
all  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  prince  ; that  was  contrary  to  all  the  notions  he  load  lived  in 
of  our  goveminent.  But  lie  said  there  was  nothing  among  them  hut  the  embryos  of  tilings 
that  were  never  like  to  have  any  effift,  and  that  were  now  quite  dissolved.  He  thought  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  a paper  behind  him  at  his  death  ; and  Ix^cause  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  draw  sucli  pa)x‘rs,  he  dt^sired  me  to  give  him  a scheme  of  the  heads  fit 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  should  he  laid,  which  1 did.  And  he  was 
three  days  employed  for  some  time  in  the  morning  to  write  out  his  spm'h.  He  ordered  four 
copies  to  1)6  made  of  it,  all  which  he  signed ; and  gave  the  original  with  three  of  the  copies 
to  his  lady,  and  kept  the  other  to  give  to  the  slu-rifis  on  the  scaffold.  He  wrote  it  with 
great  care  ; and  the  passages  that  were  tender  he  wrote  in  pajHTs  njiart,  and  showed 
them  to  his  lady  and  to  myself  before  he  wrote  them  out  fair.  He  was  very  easy  when  this 
was  cudi*d.  He  also  wrote  a letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  asked  pardon  for  everything 
he  had  said,  or  done,  contrary  to  his  duty,  protesting  he  was  innocent  as  to  all  designs 
against  his  jH'rson  or  government,  and  that  liis  heart  w’as  ever  devoted  to  that  whicli  he 
thought  was  his  true  interest.  He  added,  that  though  he  thought  he  had  met  with  hard 
measure,  yet  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; and  ended, 
hoping  that  his  majesty's  displeasure  ut  him  would  ct'asc  with  his  ow'd  life,  and  that  no  part 
of  it  should  fall  on  his  wife  and  childivn.  The  day  before  his  death  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  Tillotson,  with  much  devotion.  And  I preached  two  short  sermons  to  him, 
which  he  heard  with  great  affection.  And  we  were  shut  up  till  towards  the  evening.  Then 
1 e uffered  his  children  that  were  ver}'  young,  and  some  few  of  his  friends,  to  take  leave  of 
him ; in  which  he  inaintaineil  his  constux-y  of  tMn]x>r,  though  he  was  a very  fond  father. 
He  also  parted  with  his  lady  w'ith  a eomjmsed  silence  ; and,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  ho 
said  to  me,  “ Tlie  bitterness  of  (h‘ath  is  pa.-‘t ;”  for  he  loved  and  esteemed  her  beyond  exjn’es- 
sion,  as  site  well  deserved  it  in  all  respects.  She  had  the  command  of  herself  so  much,  that 
at  parting  she  gave  him  no  disturbance.  He  went  into  his  chamber  about  midnight,  and  I 
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stayed  ull  night  in  the  outward  room.  He  went  not  to  bod  till  about  two  in  th(>  morning, 
uml  was  fast  aalwp  till  four,  when,  according  to  hia  order,  we  calhsl  him.  He  waa  qiiickiy 
dretsaed,  but  w'ould  lose  no  time  in  shaving;  for  he  said  he  waa  not  concerned  in  hia  good 
looks  that  day. 

He  was  not  ill  pleasc'd  with  the  account  he  heard  that  morning  of  the  manner  of  Walcot'a 
death,  who,  together  with  one  Hone  and  Rowse,  had  suffered  the  day  before.  These  were 
condemned  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  Rumsey  and  West  swore  fully  against 
Walcot;  he  had  also  written  a letter  to  the  secretary',  offering  to  make  discoveries,  in  which 
he  said  the  plot  was  laid  deep  and  wide.  Walcot  denied  at  his  death  the  whole  busini'ss  of 
the  Rye-plot,  and  of  his  undertaking  to  fight  the  guards  while  others  should  kill  the  king. 
He  aaid  Wt-at  had  often  spoken  of  it  to  him  in  the  phrase  of  lopping  ; and  that  he  always 
•aid  he  wuuld  not  meddle  in  it,  and  that  he  looked  on  it  as  an  infamous  thing,  and  os  that 
wliicli  the  duke  of  ilonmouth  would  certainly  revenge ; though  West  assured  him  that 
duke  had  engaged  under  his  hand  to  consent  to  it.  This  confession  of  Walcot's,  as  it  showed 
himself  very  guilty,  so  it  made  Wi‘st  appear  so  black,  that  the  court  made  no  more  use  of 
him.  Hone,  a pour  tradt^man  in  London,  w’ho  it  seems  had  some  heat  but  scarce  any  sense 
in  him,  was  dr.iwn  in  by  Keeling,  and  Lee,  another  witness,  who  was  also  brought  in  by 
Keeling  to  a very  wild  thing  of  killing  the  king  but  sparing  the  duke,  upon  this  conceit,  that 
wo  would  Ik*  in  less  danger  in  being  under  a professed  papist  than  under  the  king.  Hone 
had  promised  to  serve  in  the  execution  of  it,  but  neither  knew  when,  where,  nor  how,  it  was 
to  be  done ; so,  though  he  seemed  htter  for  a Bedlam  than  a trial,  yet  he  was  tried  the  day 
b<*forc  the  lord  Russel,  and  suffered  with  the  others  the  day  before  him.  He  confessed  his 
own  guilt,  but  said  these  who  witnessed  against  him  had  engaged  him  in  that  design,  fur 
which  they  now  charged  him  ; but  he  knew  notliing  of  any  other  jK'rsona  besidi's  himst'If 
nml  the  two  witnesses.  The  third  was  one  Rowse,  who  had  belonged  to  Player,  the  chani- 
iK'rlain  of  I-iondon  ; against  whom  Lee  and  Keeling  swore  the  same  things.  He  was  more 
affecteil  with  a sense  of  the  heat  and  fury,  with  which  he  had  been  actua^d,  than  the  others 
were ; but  he  denied  that  he  was  ever  in  any  design  against  the  king's  life.  He  said  the 
witnesses  had  let  fall  many  wickeil  things  of  tliat  matter  in  discourse  with  him,  so  that  he 
was  resolved  to  discover  them,  and  was  only  waiting  till  he  could  find  out  the  l)ottom  of 
their  designs  ; but  that  now  they  had  prevented  him.  He  vindicated  all  liis  acquaintance 
from  being  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  or  from  approving  such  designs.  'These  men 
dying  as  they  did  was  such  a disgrace  to  tlie  witnesses,  that  the  court  saw  it  was  not  fit  to 
make  any  further  use  of  them.  Great  use  was  made  of  the  conjunction  of  these  two  plots, 
one  for  a rising,  and  another  for  an  a.ssassination.  It  was  said,  that  tlie  one  wjis  that  wliich 
gave  the  lieart  and  liope  to  the  other  black  conspiracy,  by  whicli  they  were  over  all  England 
blended  together  as  a plot  within  a plot,  which  cast  a gn*at  load  on  the  whole  party. 

Lord  Russel  seemed  to  have  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  tliere  was  no  truth  in  the  whole 
contrivance  of  the  Rye-plot,  so  that  he  hoped  that  infamy,  which  now  blastixl  their  party, 
would  soon  go  off.  lie  went  into  his  chamber  six  or  seven  times  in  the  morning  and  prayed 
by  himself,  and  then  came  out  to  TiIloh«<m  and  me.  He  drank  a little  tea  and  sonic  sherry. 
He  wound  up  his  watch,  and  said,  now  he  had  done  with  time  and  was  going  to  etc*mity. 
He  asked  what  he  should  give  the  extrulioner ; I told  him  ten  guineas.  He  said,  with  a 
smile,  it  was  a pretty  thing  to  give  a ftn?  to  have  his  head  cut  off.  When  the  sheriffs  cant'd 
him  about  ten  o’clock,  lord  Cavendish  was  waiting  below  to  take  leave  of  him.  They 
embraced  very  tenderly.  Ix>rd  Ru.ssel,  after  he  had  left  him,  upon  a sudden  thought  came 
back  to  him,  and  pn*ssed  him  earnestly  toapjily  hininc'lf  more  to  religion  ; and  told  him  wliat 
great  comfort  and  support  he  felt  from  it  now  in  his  extremity.  Lord  Cavendish  had  very 
generously  offered  to  manage  his  escape,  and  to  stay  in  prison  for  liim  while  he  shr)uld  go 
away  in  his  clothes ; but  he  would  not  ht'arkcn  to  the  motion.  'The  duke  of  Monmouth  had 
also  sent  me  word  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  service,  he  would 
eoiiie  in,  and  run  fortunes  with  him.  He  answcrcHl,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  to 
have  his  friends  die  wntli  him.  Tillots<m  and  I went  in  the  coach  with  him  to  the  place  of 
exc*eution.  Some  of  the  crowd  tliat  filU'd  tlie  streets  wept,  while  others  insulted  ; he  was 
touched  with  a tenderness  that  the  one  gave  him,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  provoked  by  the 
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other.  He  was  sin^ng  psalms  a great  part  of  the  way,  and  said  ho  lioped  to  sing  better 
very  soon.  As  he  observcil  the  great  crowds  of  p<*ople  all  the  way,  he  said  to  us,  “ 1 ho|HJ 
] shall  quickly  sec  a much  bc*ttc*r  assK'mbly.”  When  lie  came  to  the  scaffold  he  walked  about 
it  four  or  five  times  ; then  he  turned  to  tlie  sheriffs  and  delivered  his  paper.  lie  protested 
he  had  always  been  far  frt>m  any  designs  against  the  king's  life  or  government.  lie  prayed 
God  would  preserve  both,  and  the  protestant  religion.  He  wished  all  proU'stants  might  lovo 
one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  popery  by  their  animosities. 

Tlic  substance  of  the  paper  he  gave  them  was,  first  a profession  of  his  religion,  and  of  his 
sincerity  in  it ; that  he  was  of  the  church  of  England  ; but  wished  all  would  unite  t«)gethcr 
against  the  common  enemy  ; that  churchmen  would  be  less  severe,  and  dis8ent<T8  less  scru- 
pulous. He  owned  he  had  a great  zeal  against  popery,  which  he  looked  on  .as  an  idolatrous  and 
bloody  religion  ; but  that  though  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  venture  his  life  for  his  religion  or 
his  country,  yet  that  would  never  have  carried  him  to  a black  or  wicked  design.  No  man  ever 
had  the  impudence  to  move  to  him  anything  wdth  relation  to  the  king's  lif»* ; ho  prayed 
heartily  for  him,  that  in  his  person  and  government  he  might  be  happy,  both  in  tl»is  worhl 
and  in  the  next.  He  protested  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  ])lot  he  had  gone  on  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  never  knew  of  any  practice  with  the  witnesses.  Ho 
owned  he  had  biH*n  earnest  in  the  matter  of  the  exclusion,  as  the  l>cst  w*ay  in  his  opinion  to 
secure  both  the  king's  life  and  the  protestant  religion ; and  to  that  he  imputed  his  pres«'nt 
sufferings;  but  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  them,  and  charged  his  friends  to  think  of  no 
itwenges.  He  thought  Ids  sentence  was  hard ; upon  which  he  gave  an  account  of  all  that 
ha<l  passed  at  Shepherd’s.  From  the  heats  that  appeared  in  choosing  the  sheriffs  he  con- 
chided  that  this  matter  would  end  as  it  now  di<l,  and  he  was  not  much  sur]irised  to  find  it 
fall  upon  himself ; he  wished  it  might  end  in  liim  ; killing  hy  forms  of  law  was  the  worst 
sort  of  murder.  He  concluded  with  some  very  devout  ejaculations.  After  he  had  delivered 
this  paper  he  prayed  by  himself.  Then  Tillotson  prayed  with  him.  Afti  r that  he  prayed 
again  by  himself ; and  then  undresst'd  himself  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  without  the 
li*ast  change  of  countenance,  and  it  %vas  cut  i>ff  at  two  stmkes*. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  great  and  good  man  : on  wliich  I have  enlarged  perhaps  too 
copiously ; but  the  great  esteem  I had  for  him,  and  the  share  I had  in  this  matter,  will,  1 
hope,  excuse  it.  His  speech  was  so  soon  printed,  that  it  w'as  selling  about  the  streets  an 
hour  after  his  death  ; upon  which  the  court  was  highly  inflamed.  So  Tillotson  and  I were 
appointed  to  apj>ear  before  the  cabinet  council.  Tillotson  had  little  to  say,  but  only  that 
lord  Ru»Hd  had  showed  him  his  speech  the  day  before  he  suffered  ; and  that  he  spoke  to  him, 
what  he  thought  w*as  incumbent  on  him,  ujk>u  some  parts  of  it,  but  he  was  not  disposc'd  to 
alter  it.  I was  longer  before  them.  I saw*  they  apprehended  I had  penned  the  s|>t*ech.  I 
told  the  king  that  at  his  laily’s  desire  I wrote  down  a very  particular  Journal  of  every 
passage,  great  and  small,  that  had  happened  during  my  attendance  on  him  ; 1 had  just 
endiKi  it,  as  I receiviH]  my  summons  to  attend  his  majesty ; so,  if  he  commanded  me,  1 would 
n*ad  it  to  him ; which  upon  his  command  I did.  1 saw  they  were  all  astonished  at  the 
many  extraordinary  things  in  it : the  most  important  of  them  arc  set  down  in  the  fonner 
relation.  The  lord-keeper  asked  mo  if  1 intended  to  print  that.  1 said  it  was  only  intended 


* Th«  outline^  of  the  life  inH  character  of  lord  Rutsel 
hare  been  (riven  in  a previuiit  puffe,  and  but  few  remaikfl 
need  be  made  npon  hi«  trial  and  execution.  The  »lni(Qrle 
waa  now  wcarinc  a atcnicr  and  more  detennined  aajH'ct, 
that  wa»  to  decide  ubether  the  king  or  the  people  were  to 
be  the  chief  *»mrrea  of  poltiiral  power— everr  meeting  of 
parliament  bad  warned  the  former,  if  he  reaolved  to  per- 
were  in  aiming  at  deapolism,  it  muat  be  obtamrd  bj 
;Mirauing  a bl«K>iiT  path.  It  wo*  detennined  to  prurcctl— 
and  iheiifT*  were  culli-d,  jimea  lacked,  and  unprincipled 
jmljre*  rai>ed  to  the  bench,  to  aid  the  butcherr  of  the  ftx-c- 
frpirited — br  dit^iiaing  murder  with  a legal  bnbit.  It 
uiailrred  little  that  the  evKlence  againtt  lord  Riivacl  wa* 
drfirient  of  that  re<)iiirrd  bf  the  statute  to  convict  of 
if  It  had  been  itill  more  imperfect  it  would  Itavc 


ended  in  the  same  tragedy— Ida  conviction  wni  rraolved 
liefure  he  waa  bioughl  to  the  bar.  Tbit  he  himirlf  Imd 
foreaecn  — he  knew  that  be  waa  marked  ta  the  aiippnrter 
of  popular  fn-edom,  and  that  lie  wna  to  be  vlanghieied  aa 
a terror  to  hi»  |*ny.  ThU  mu  confetard  by  the  duke  of 
York,  when  iho  earl  of  I>artmou(h  warned  him  th.*it  the 
taking  of  Kiieecrt  life  would  never  be  forgiven  by  a mime, 
roua  and  great  family,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  bo 
bound  to  him,  if  the  delinquent  w-at  pardoned ; and  (hat 
acme  regard  w.i»  due  to  lord  Southampton’a  daughter  and 
hrr  children.  The  duke  replied,  All  that  it  true  ; but 
it  is  as  true,  that  if  1 do  not  take  bis  life  he  will  soon  have 
mine.'' — ( Dalr}  mple's  Memoirs,  Append,  ii.  59. ) If  tb« 
duke  had  not  rrsolvod  to  be  a tyrant,  he  need  not  bare 
feared  lord  Rusacl. 
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for  his  lady's  private  use*.  The  lord-keeper,  seeing  the  king  silent,  added,  “You  arc  not 
to  think  tlie  king  is  pleased  with  this,  heeause  he  says  nothing."  This  was  very  mean.  Ho 
then  asked  me  if  I had  not  studied  to  dis-suade  the  lord  Russtd  from  putting  many  things  in 
his  speech.  I said  I had  discharged  my  conscience  to  him  very  freely  in  every  particular; 
but  he  was  now  gone,  so  it  was  impossible  to  know,  if  I should  tell  anything  of  what  had 
passed  between  us,  whether  it  was  true  or  false ; I desired  therefore  to  be  excust'd.  I'hc 
duke  aakiid  me  if  he  had  said  anything  to  me  in  confession.  I answered,  that  if  he  had  said 
anything  to  me  in  confidence,  that  was  enough  to  restrain  me  from  speaking  of  it.  Only  I 
oft'ered  to  take  my  oath,  that  the  speech  was  penned  by  himself,  and  not  by  me.  The  duke, 
upon  all  that  passed  in  this  examination,  expressed  himwdf  so  highly  offi-nded  at  me,  that  it 
was  concluded  I would  be  mined,  f/ord  Halifax  sent  me  word,  that  the  duke  looked  on 
my  reading  the  journal  as  a studied  thitig,  to  make  a panegyric  on  lord  Russel’s  memory. 
Many  pamphlets  were  written  on  that  occasion  ; and  I was  heavily  charged  in  them  all,  as 
the  adviser,  if  not  the  author,  of  the  speech.  But  I was  advised  by  all  my  friends  to  write 
no  answer,  but  to  bear  the  malice  that  was  vented  upon  me  with  silence  ; which  I resolved 
to  do. 

At  this  time,  prii  ce  George  of  Denmark  came  into  England  to  marry  the  duke’s  second 
daughter.  The  prince  of  Hanover  had  come  over  two  years  Iwfore  to  make  addresses  to  her ; 
but  lie  was  scarcedy  got  hither,  when  he  received  orders  from  his  father  not  to  proceed  in  that 
design ; for  he  had  agreed  a match  for  him  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Zell,  for  his 
daughter,  which  did  at  that  tinic  more  accommodate  the  family.  ’The  marriage  that  ^vn^ 
now  made  with  the  brother  of  Denmark  did  not  at  all  please  the  nation ; for  we  knew  that 
the  proposition  came  from  France.  So  it  was  apprehended,  that  both  courts  reckoned  they 
were  sure  that  he  would  change  his  religion  ; in  which  we  have  seen,  since  that  time,  that 
our  fears  w'cre  ill  grounded.  He  has  lived  in  all  respects  the  happiest  with  his  princess  that 
was  possible,  except  in  one  particular ; for  though  there  was  a child  bom  every  year  for 
many  years,  yet  they  have  all  died ; so  that  the  most  fruitful  marriage  that  has  been  known 
in  our  ago  has  been  fabilly  bla-sted  as  to  the  effect  of  it. 

Tlie  affairs  abroad  were  now  everywhere  in  a great  fermentation.  Tlie  emperor  had 
governed  Hungary  so  strangely,  as  at  once  to  persecute  the  protestants  and  to  oppress  the 
papists  in  their  liberties,  which  disposed  both  to  rein?! ; uj>on  w’hich  the  malcontents  were 
now  in  amis,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  several  places  in  the  upper  Hungary:  which 
being  near  Poland,  they  were  managed  and  assi.sted  by  the  French  ministers  in  that  king- 
dom, in  which  the  cardinal  of  Fourbin  was  the  chief  instrument.  But  they  not  being  able  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  emperor’s  wdiole  force,  Tekeli,  who  was  si‘t  at  their  head, 
offered  all  submissions  to  the  Turk,  and  begged  his  protcefion.  Upon  this  th.it  great  war 

their  duty.  No — Rachnel  RiiA»e1  wni>  not  a niaudliii  »en- 
tiiDciitnliVt,  who  could  only  weep  fur  iliojc  she  lo%'cd,  hut 
a true  woman,  wlio  exerted  hcraelf  as  long  aa  the  could 
be  useful  in  the  cause  of  him  \shom  she  loved  the  most 
entirely  in  this  world.  Kven  in  that  time,  when  the 
sternest  he.trt  might  be  forgiven  fur  failing — when  the 
Inst  eaibmrc  and  the  last  look  were  to  be  exchanged — the 
did  not  add  to  her  htuband’s  agony  by  a fruitless  out)>nur. 
ing  of  giicf ; she  parted  from  hint  silently.  But  when  all 
was  over,  then  did  she  give  vent  to  the  natural  sorrow  uf 
her  heart,  ond  her  blindness  was  attributed  to  her  almost 
incessant  weeping.  Reason,  however,  tiiiimphed  at  last, 
and  she  lived  to  devote  lierself  to  her  three  children. 
“Her  ladyship's  letters,  which  have  In-cn  publishesl,  are 
a rompound  of  resigned  piety,  never-ceasing  grief,  strong 
sense,  nnd  true  p;itrioitsm,  with  strict  attention  to  all 
domestic  iluties.  8lic  lived  to  the  age  of  eighlvseven, 
revered  alinnsl  as  a Kiint  herself,  and  veiierateri  as  the 
relict  of  the  martyr  to  liberty  and  the  eonstitution.''  She 
was  born  in  lt)3(>,  the  second  daughter  of  Wriothcsiey, 
carl  of  Sonthaiiipton.  Her  first  hnshand  was  lonl 
Vanghan,  son  of  the  eail  of  (’niberry.  She  dic<l  on  the 
of  8epteiiib<r,  1723 (■'nunger. 


• Tho«e  who  would  convert  us  to  the  opinion  that 
wninan  is  man's  intellectual  inferior,  must  first  make  us 
forget  that  a lady  Croke,  a countess  of  Derby,  a lady 
Baukes,  and  lady  Rachnel  Russel,  livc<l  os  contemporaries 
— to  say  nothing  of  n galaxy  that  may  Iw  Iraceil  through 
every  other  jicriod  of  our  history,  from  Boadicca  down- 
wants.  Education  and  the  niles  of  society  throw  man 
more  custom.arily  forward  in  active  life,  but  no  one’s  ex- 
pel irnce,  ]>er)inps,  can  justify  him  in  saying  that  he  has 
oftener  seen  women  fail  in  rising  equal  to  the  exertions 
required,  than  those  whom  they  submit  tons  their siqicriors 
and  love  as  thrir  guardians.  laidy  Russel  was  one  of 
those  who  never  failed  in  the  hour  of  estraordinary  effort. 
She  cheered  her  patriot  husband  during  the  confinement 
preceding  his  trial,  and  at  that  trying  perirol  she  did  not 
forsake  him  When  the  court  infurined  him  he  might 
have  a clcik  to  lake  tiolrs  of  the  evideiice,  he  must  have 
felt  streiigtlicned.  as  he  was  rnaldcd  to  reply,  “ My  lords, 
my  wife  is  here.”  She  was  there— anil  to  her  dying  hour 
might  feel  consolation  in  reflecting  that  she  thus  aided 
him  in  his  time  of  extrenust  need.  It  was  not  inM-nsi- 
bility,  it  w.as  not  the  love  of  display,  that  mailc  her  lima 
act ; but  that  tii-nincss  of  niiiid,  that  fuigelfnliicss  of  self, 
wliirli  ctiabics  those  who  cherish  virti  ous  riuutiuns  to  do 
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broke  out,  all  set  on  by  the  pmcticea  of  the  kinfj  of  France  ; who,  wnilc  he  was  persecuting 
tlio  protrstants  in  his  own  kingdom,  was  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  rebellion  of  HiiU' 
gary,  and  drawing  the  Turk  into  Christendom.  I need  not  enlarg««  further  on  a matter  so 
well  known  as  the  siege  of  Vienna  ; which,  if  it  had  bt‘en  as  well  prust'cutt'd  as  it  was  first 
undertaken,  tlie  town  would  have  Wen  certainly  taken,  and  with  that  the  emptTor  and  his 
family  ruined.  The  king  of  F ranee  drew  a gnat  anny  together  near  the  frontier  of  Germany, 
and  seemotl  to  depend  upon  it  that  the  town  would  be  taken,  and  that  ho  would  be  called  in 
by  the  princes  of  Germany  to  protect  them,  and  upon  that  have  been  chosen  emperor.  IIo 
at  the  same  time  sent  Humiercs  with  an  army  into  Flanders,  upon  a pretension  to  Ahist, 
that  would  have  seemed  very  strange  in  any  other  court  hut  that.  He  had  once  posscss«^d 
binisidf,  during  the  war,  of  Alost ; but  afterwards  he  <lrew  his  tr<K)ps  out  of  it.  8u  it  n(»t 
being  in  his  ha!ids  when  the  pt'ace  of  Nimeguen  was  made,  no  incntinn  was  made  of  restoring 
it.  But  now  it  was  said  that,  it  being  once  in  the  king’s  Imnds  by  tlte  right  of  his  anus,  it 
w:is  still  his,  since  he  had  not  expressly  renounced  it ; therefore  he  now  demanded  it,  or  to 
have  Luxetnlsjurg  given  him  as  an  equivalent  for  it.  IIumier(*s  finding  no  resistance  in  tho 
S|*ani.sh  Netherlands,  destroyed  and  mined  the  country  beyond  anything  it  bad  felt  during 
the  whole  war.  This  was  the  staW  of  affairs  abroad  at  the  time  of  these  trials. 

All  people  thought  wo  should  mc  a parliament  prewntly  called,  from  whieli  both  the  king 
and  the  duke  might  have  expected  everything  that  they  could  d«*sire  ; for  the  body  of  tlio 
nation  was  yet  so  possessed  with  the  lwli**f  of  the  plot,  that  proWbly  all  elections  would  havo 
gone  as  the  court  diri*cted,  and  scarcely'  any  of  the  other  party  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
have  stood  for  an  election  any  where.  But  the  king  of  France  l>egan  to  apprehend  that  tlur 
king  might  grow  so  mueli  tho  master  at  home,  that  ho  would  be  no  lunger  in  their  manage- 
ment ; and  they  foresaw  that,  what  succ(>ss  soever  the  king  might  have  in  a parliament  witli 
relation  to  his  own  affairs,  it  was  not  to  he  imagined  but  tlut  a lious4;  of  commons,  at  the 
same*  time  that  they  showed  their  sitbinission  to  the  king,  would  both  enable  him  to  n'8i^t 
tile  progress  of  the  French  anus,  and  address  to  Iiiin  to  eiiU?r  into  alliances  with  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Sbitts.  So  the  French  made  nw  of  all  their  instruments  to  divert  mir  court  from 
calling  a parliament,  and  they  got  the  king  to  constant  to  their  posstssing  thems4>lvi‘s  of 
Luxembourg  ; for  wliich,  I was  told,  they  gave  him  i^00,00fl/.  But  1 liavc  no  certainty'  of 
that.  Lord  Montague  told  me  of  it,  and  sei’ined  to  believe  it ; and  lady  Portsmouth  valued 
herself  on  this  of  Luxembourg  as  gained  by*  her,  and  called  it  the  last  service  she  did  the 
court  of  France*. 

At  this  time  I went  over  into  Franci',  chiefly  to  be  out  of  the  way,  when  I was  fallen  on 
almost  in  every  libel ; for  new  sets  of  addressi’s  were  now  running  alH)ut  the  nation,  with 
more  heat  and  swelled  eloquence  in  tlu'm  than  the  former  ones  : in  all  which  the  providen- 
tial fire  of  Newmarket  was  set  off  with  great  pomp.  And  in  many  of  them  there  were 
bard  things  said  of  lord  Russel  and  his  spiM‘ch,  with  insinuations  that  looked  tow.ards  me. 

In  France,  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  lady  Rns-Hcl's  uncle,  studied  to  get  me  to  be  mucli 
visited  and  known.  There  iny’ acquaintance  with  marshal  Schomberg  lK*gan  ; an<l  by'  him  1 
was  acquainted  with  marshal  Bellefonds,  who  was  a devout  man,  but  very  weak.  He  read 
the  Scriptures  much,  and  seemed  to  practice  tho  virtues  of  the  desert  in  the  midst  of  that 
court.  I knew  the  archbisliop  of  Rheims,  who  was  a rough,  boisterous  man ; he  seemed  to 
have  good  notions  of  the  episcopal  duty,  in  all  things  except  that  of  the  settling  a good  exam- 
ple to  his  clergy  ; for  he  allowed  himself  in  liberties  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  of  Montausi<T 
was  a pattern  of  virtue  and  sincerity,  if  not  too  cy'nical  in  it.  Ho  w*as  so  far  from  flattering 
the  king,  as  all  the  rest  did  most  abjectly,  that  he  could  not  bold  from  contradicting  him,  a.s 
oftc-n  os  there  w.'is  occasion  for  it.  And  for  that  reason  chiefly  the  king  made  him  tho 
dauphin’s  governor:  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  had  applied  himself  with  great  care,  though, 
he  very  frankly  added,  without  success.  Tho  exterior  of  the  king  was  very  solemn;  tho 

• wHiiotf.  fWember  l*t,  1681 , to  I.011U  Ihe  — ( Dalrvmplc’*  Mrnioir*,  Ap|ifnJ.  31.)  Acronling  tn 

Pn*irlrriiih,  from  wlxitti  he  mu  anibit»%.tdor  (n  K»}iUn<l.  this  nuthoiity  Dtitillun  mnJe  llie  hai^ln  «ith  Charles  in 
Ota,  “After  tuurli  banpiitiiiig.  the  ktn|;  (('hsr)t-*)  hat  person.  narillon  rrpretentt  MooUgiie  ia  the  blackest 
»?rre«i  to  allo\r  niir  M'ir.iire  of  Ltixembourfr,  in  considrm-  lij^litu  a traitor  to  hia  country. 

Eifiu  of  oui  {trying  l>itn  a mtHiim  lirret,*'  (uot  304)00/.) 
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time  T bapprnod  to  see  him  was  when  the  news  came  of  the  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
with  wliich,  Sclioniborg  told  me,  he  was  much  struck,  for  he  did  not  look  for  it.  While  I 
wa-s  at  court,  which  was  only  for  four  or  five  days,  one  of  tlie  king's  coaches  was  sent  to  wait 
mi  me,  and  the  king  ordered  me  to  be  well  treated  by  all  about  him,  which  U])on  that  was 
<Ione,  with  a great  profusion  of  extraordinary  respi'cU;  at  which  all  |>eople  stood  amazed. 
»S<une  tliouglit  it  was  to  encourage  the  side  against  the  court,  by  this  treatment  of  one  tlicn 
in  disgrace.  Others  more  probably  thought,  that  the  king,  hearing  1 was  a writer  of  hisbiry, 
had  a mind  to  engage  me  to  write  on  his  side.  I was  told  a pension  woiihl  be  offered  me. 
Hut  1 made  no  steps  towards  it ; for  though  I was  offered  an  audience  of  tlic  king,  1 excused 
it,  sinci*  I could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  prestmted  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  England  *. 

I saw  the  jirincc  of  Conde  but  once,  though  he  inUuidinl  to  see  me  oftencr.  He  had  a great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  was  thought  the  best  judge  in  France  both  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing. He  hatl  read  my  history  of  the  Reformation,  that  was  then  translated  into  French,  and 
se<mied  jileased  with  it.  So  were  many  of  the  great  lawyers ; in  particular,  Harlay,  then 
attoriu  y-general,  and  now  first  president  of  the  court  of  parliament  of  Paris.  The  contests 
with  Rome  were  then  very  high ; for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  had  passed  some  articles 
very  derogat<iry  to  the  papal  authority.  So  many  fancied  that  matter  might  go  to  a rupture ; 
and  Harlay  said  very  publicly  that,  if  that  should  happen,  1 had  laid  before  them  a good 
plan  to  copy  from. 

Bellefonds  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  he  thought  instances  of  devotion  might 
have  some  effect  on  me;  so  ho  made  the  duchess  La  Valiere  think  that  she  might  bo  an 
instrument  in  converting  me  ; and  he  brought  a mt^ssage  from  her,  desiring  me  to  come  to  the 
grate  to  her.  I was  twice  there  ; and  she  told  mo  the  steps  of  her  conversion,  and  of  her 
coining  into  that  strict  order  of  the  Carmelites,  with  great  humility,  and  much  devotion. 
Trevillc,  one  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans's  admirers,  was  so  struck  with  her  death,  that  he  had 
lived  in  retreat  from  that  time,  and  was  but  newly  come  to  appear  again.  He  liad  great 
knowledge,  with  a true  sense  of  religion  ; he  sc*omed  to  groan  under  many  of  the  corruptions 
of  their  church.  He,  and  some  others  whom  I knew  of  the  Sorbon,  chiefly  Faur,  Pique,  and 
Braycr,  seemed  to  think  that  almost  everything  among  them  was  out  of  order,  and  wished 
for  a regular  reformation  ; but  their  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  church  kept  them  still  in  a 
communion  that  they  seemed  uneasy  in.  And  they  said  very  freely,  they  wondered  how 
any  one,  tliat  was  once  out  of  their  communion,  should  dt*sirc  to  come  back  into  it.  They 
were  generally  learned  only  in  one  point ; Faur  was  tlic  Ix'St  rca<l  in  ccck'siostical  history  of 
any  man  1 saw  among  them  ; and  I never  knew  any  of  that  church  that  understood  the 
iScriptures  so  well  as  Pique.  They  declariHl  themselves  for  abolishing  the  papal  authority, 
and  for  n*ducing  the  pope  to  the  old  primacy  again.  They  spoke  to  me  of  the  bishops  of 
France,  as  men  that  were  both  vicious  and  ignorant ; they  st^'med  now  to  be  against  the 
pojv‘ ; but  it  was  only  liecause  be  was  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria ; for  they 
would  declare  him  infallible  the  next  day  after  he  should  turn  to  the  interest  of  France.  So 
they  expected  no  good,  neither  from  the  court  nor  from  the  clergy,  I saw  St.  Amour,  the 
author  of  the  journal  of  what  jiasscd  at  Rome,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansenius.  He  seemed  to  be  a sincere  and  worthy  man,  who  liad  more  judgment  than 
either  quickness  or  learning.  He  told  me,  his  whole  life  had  been  one  campaign  against  the 
Jesuits  ; and  spoke  of  them  as  the  great  plague  of  the  church.  He  lamented  also  that  sharp- 
ness of  style  with  which  his  friend  Amauld  treated  the  protestants  ; for  which,  he  said,  ls>lh 
he  and  all  his  friends  blaincMl  him.  1 was  carried  by  a tiishop  to  the  Ji^uits  at  St.  Anthony's. 
There  I saw  P.  Bourdaloue,  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the 
honours  of  his  order.  He  was  a man  of  a sweet  temper,  not  at  all  violent  against  proWstants ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  bc'lievcd  good  men  among  them  might  bo  saved,  which  was  a pitch  of 


• The  reason  for  hi*  brinK  well  rccciTed  bv  the  French 
ni<m»rrb.  Mr.  Mniuagiie  w«s  tmted  but  cwlir, 

wa'<  by  the  rftrl  of  Dartmouth,  to  cnK  fiom 

our  author  itaving  flattered  in  hts  work.  **The 

of  the  Right*  of  Prince*;*’  but  lord  Prr*ton.  our 
tiu'it  umlx.»iudor  at  Pari*,  thought  it  |Mocecdv4l  from  a 


belief  that  the  doctor  wt*  Influential  with  the  Hiseon- 
tented  party  in  KngUiid  ; and  .Mr.  Montague  hod  requirr«l 
money,  which  wa*  then  not  very  abundant  in  the  French 
coffer*. -.-Dairytnple’s  Metnoira,  Appendix,  80  ; Oafoid 
cd.  of  thi*  wurii. 
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charity  that  I had  never  obscired  in  any  of  the  learned  of  that  communion.  I was  also  once 
with  P.  do  la  Chaise,  the  kinji’s  confi*asor,  who  was  a dry  man.  He  told  me  how  great  a 
man  they  would  make  me,  if  I would  come  over  to  them. 

This  was  my  acquaintance  on  the  popish  side.  I say  little  of  the  protestants.  They 
came  all  to  me;  so  I was  well  known  among  them.  The  method  that  carried  over  the  men 
of  the  finest  parts  among  them  to  popery  was  this  : they  brought  themselves  to  doubt  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion  ; when  that  was  onco  done,  it  seemed  a more  indifferent  thing  of 
what  side,  or  form,  they  continued  to  be  outwardly.  The  base  practices  of  buying  many 
over  with  pensions,  and  of  driving  others  over  with  perpetual  ill  usage,  and  acts  of  tl»e 
highest  injustice  and  violence,  and  the  vile  artifices  in  bringing  on  and  carrying  so  many  pro- 
cesses against  most  of  their  churches,  av  not  comprehended  within  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were 
a reproach  both  to  the  greatness  of  their  king  and  to  the  justice  of  their  courts.  Many  new 
edicts  were  coming  out  every  day  against  them,  which  contradicted  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
the  most  express  words  possible ; and  yet  to  all  these  a strange  clause  was  added,  that  the 
king  did  not  intend  by  tliem  to  recal,  nor  to  go  again-st  any  article  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  ho  would  maintain  inviolable.  I knew  Spanheim  particularly,  who  was  envoy  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  is  tlie  greatest  critic  of  the  age  in  all  ancient  learning,  and 
is  with  that  a very  able  man  in  all  affairs,  and  a frank,  cheerful  man  : qualities  that  do  not 
always  meet  in  very  learned  men.  After  a fow  months’  stay  I returned,  and  found  both  the 
king  and  duke  were  highly  offended  at  the  recej  tioii  1 had  met  with  in  France.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  fancied  there  was  somctliing  hid  under  it. 

The  addresses  bad  now  gone  round  England.  The  grand  juries  made  after  that  high  pre- 
sentments against  all  that  were  esteemed  wliigs  and  nonconformists.  Great  pains  wore  taken 
to  find  out  more  witnesses.  Pardons  and  rewards  were  offen  d very  freely.  But  none  came 
in  ; which  made  it  evident,  that  nothing  was  so  well  laid,  or  brought  so  near  execution,  as 
the  witnesses  had  deposed ; otherwise  people  would  have  been  crowding  in  for  pardons.  All 
people  were  apprehensive  of  very  black  designs,  when  they  saw  Jeffreys  made  lord  chief 
justice,  wli(>  was  scandalously  vicious,  and  was  drunk  every  day ; l>oside8  a drunkenness  of 
fury  in  his  temper,  that  looked  like  enthusiasm,  lie  did  nut  consider  the  decencies  of  his 
post ; nor  did  he  so  much  as  affect  to  seem  impartial,  as  became  a judge,  but  ran  out  upon 
all  occasions  into  declamations,  that  did  not  become  the  bar,  much  less  the  bench.  He  was 
not  learned  in  his  profession;  and  his  eloquence,  though  viciously  copious,  yet  was  neither 
correct  nor  agreeable  *.  Pemberton  was  turned  out  of  the  common  pleas,  and  Jones  was  put 
in  his  place ; and  Jeffreys  had  three  judges  joined  with  him  in  the  king's  bench  fit  to  sit 
by  him. 

* George  JeiTrejri  WM  ft  nfttive  of  Aclon,  in  Denbigh* 
ihii% ; pMtsing  through  various  greilea  of  his  education  at 
Shrewsbury,  Westminsier,  and  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
waa  never  regularly  admitted  to  the  degree  of  barrister ; 
hat  being  at  Kingston  whilst  the  mites  were  proceeding, 
in  the  } ear  1 666,  the  plague  bad  so  thinned  the  attendance 
of  couQseilors  that  be  was  |>crsiisdcd  to  plead,  and  he 
cendDned  to  prertice  without  intemiption.  Hr  was  soon 
after  chosen  recorder  of  London,  then  a Welch  judge,  and, 
in  1680,  chief-justice  of  Chester.  The  following  >rar  he 
wwa  made  a baronet,  and,  in  1683,  chief.juslirc  of  the 
king's  bench,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  other  paa* 

•ages  of  his  life  will  be  noticed  in  future  pages.  To  ani- 
madvert upon  the  brutality  of  Jeffreys  is  luperfluouw- 
every  historian  confesaes  that  a more  cruel  minister  of 
justice  never  Kuurged  a people.  For  proofs  of  his  rabid 
forr,  both  as  a counsel  and  u a judge,  the  pages  of  the 
State  Trials  tray  be  referred  to.  Alluding  to  his  induct 
at  the  bar,  Somers  says,  “ The  law  intends  that  everj'  man 
shall  be  exactly  just  in  their  several  employments,  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  justice.  The  serjeanl  of  the  king's 
counsel,  sir  George  Jeffreys,  among  the  rest  who  prose, 
rnte  in  the  king's  name,  and  are  consulted  in  the  forming 
hills  of  indictment,  &c.  these,  if  they  would  remember 
it,  take  an  oath  * m well  and  tnily  to  serve  the  |>coplc,' 
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whereof  the  arenaed  is  one,  ' as  the  king  himself;  attd  to 
minister  the  king's  matters  duly  and  truly  after  the  course 
of  law,  and  their  running  not  to  use  their  cunning  and 
craft  to  hide  the  truth  and  destroy  the  accused  if  they 
can," — The  Security  of  Englishmen's  Lives,  p.  72. 

Mr.  Fox  wu  wrong  in  remarking  that  Charles  the 
Second  appointed  a 6tliiig  tool,  wlieo  he  raised  Jeffreys  to 
the  cbkT.justiceship;  fur  it  is  a matter  of  history,  that 
diaries  really  objected  to  him  : once  saying  of  him,  that 
“ He  had  neither  learning,  law,  nor  good  in.inncrs,  but 
more  impiidcnre  than  ten  carted  whorca."  And  the  earl 
of  Snnilerland,  writing  to  the  earl  of  Rochester  in  March, 
168J,  says,  “ I spoke  to  the  king  of  Jeffreys,  but  I found 
him  very  much  unresolved,  and  full  of  objections  against 
him.  as  that  ail  the  judges  would  be  unsatisfied  if  he  were 
so  advanced,  and  (hat  he  bod  not  law  enough.**.^J3iiiger'i 
Clarendon  Corr.  L 83. 

Lord  Delamere,  who  waa  tried  and  acquitted  before  Jef- 
freys, when  chicf-jusiicc  of  Chester,  on  a eharg©  of  high  trea- 
son, founded  upon  suspicion  of  his  iotcndiiig  to  raise  a rvlieU 
Imo  in  that  rouniy  in  aid  of  Monmouth,  said,  “ Uur  chief- 
justice,  sir  George  Jeffreys,  Iwhaves  liimsclf  more  like  a 
Jurk-pudding  than  a judge.  He  waa  mighty  witty  upon  the 
prisoucra  at  the  bar ; he  was  very  full  of  his  jokes  u|ioa 
people  that  came  to  give  evidence,  not  suffering  them  to 
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The  king  neni  a new  teenage  to  tlie  city  of  Jjondon,  requiring  the  common  coancil  to 
deliver  up  their  cliarter,  threatening  them,  that  otherwise  he  would  order  the  judgment  to 
he  entered.  Upon  this  a great  debate  arose  among  them.  Some  were  for  their  compliance, 
that  they  might  prevent  the  prejudice  that  would  otherw'ise  arise.  On  tho  other  hand  it  was 
said,  that  all  freemen  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  corporation ; so  that  it 
was  peijury  in  them  to  betray  these.  Tliey  said  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
king,  than  by  any  act  of  their  own  to  deliver  all  up.  So  it  was  carried  not  to  do  it  by  a 
few  voices.  Upon  that  tho  judgment  was  entered  ; and  the  king  seized  on  their  liberties. 
Many  of  the  aldermen  and  other  officers  were  turned  out,  and  others  were  put  in  their  places. 
So  they  continued  for  some  time  a city  without  a charter,  or  a common  council,  and  the  king 
named  the  magistrates.  Now  charters  were  sent  to  most  of  the  corporations,  in  which  the 
king  reserved  a power  to  himself,  to  turn  out  magistrates  at  his  pleasure.  This  was  done  to 
make  all  sure  for  a new  election  of  parliament,  which  came  now  under  consideration. 

There  was  a clause  in  the  act  that  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  which  had  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  a parliament  should  meet  every  third 
year ; but  it  had  none  of  those  enforcing  clauses,  in  case  it  did  not  meet,  that  were  in  the 
other  act ; and  the  third  year  from  the  parliament  of  Oxford  was  now  near  an  end.  So, 
since  the  king  had  declared  he  would  govern  according  to  law,  and  in  particular  that  he 
would  have  frequent  parliaments,  for  which  he  had  special  thanks  given  him  in  many  of  tlie 
addresses,  it  w'as  proposed  that  a parliament  should  bo  called.  A war  seemed  likely  to  break 
out  in  Flanders,  where  the  Spaniards,  how  ill  soever  they  were  prepared  for  it,  had  declared 
war,  upon  the  French  troops  possessing  themselves  of  Dixmuyd  and  Courtray.  Tlie  prince 
of  Orange  was  pressing  tho  States  to  go  into  a new  war,  rather  than  let  Luxemburg  be  taken. 
But  this  was  much  opposed  by  the  town  of  Amsterdam.  The  calling  a new  parliament  here, 
and  England's  engaging,  as  all  believed  they  might  do,  would  be  an  effectual  restraint  on 
the  French.  But  tlie  king  had  consented  to  let  Luxemburg  fall  into  their  bands ; so  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  parliament  might  fall  upon  that,  which  was  the  only  point  that  could 
occasion  any  difference  between  the  king  and  them.  It  was  also  said,  that  it  was  fit  all  the 
charters  should  bo  first  brought  in,  and  all  the  corporations  new  modelled,  Ix^fore  tlie  porlia* 
ment  should  be  called.  The  prerogative  lawyers  pretended  that  the  prerogative  was  indeed 
limited  by  negative  and  prohibiting  words,  but  not  by  affinnative  words.  Lord  Halifax  told 
roc  he  pressed  this  all  he  could  ; but  there  was  a French  interest  working  strongly  against 
it : so  the  thoughts  of  a parliament  at  that  time  were  laid  aside.  Tlie  Scotch  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  in  Scotland.  This  was  sad  news  to  them  ; for  the  boots 
there  are  a severe  torture.  Baillie  had  reason  to  expect  the  worst  usage  : he  was  carried  to 
Newgate  in  the  morning  that  lord  Russel  was  tried,  to  see  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  be  a 
witness  against  him.  Everything  that  could  work  on  him  was  made  use  of,  but  all  in  vain : 
BO  they  were  resolved  to  use  him  severely. 

I passed  slightly  over  the  suspicions  that  were  raised  upon  lord  Essex's  death,  when  I 
nieutioned  that  matter.  This  winter  the  business  was  brought  to  a trial.  A l>oy  and  a girl 
did  report  that  they  heard  great  crying  in  his  lodgings,  and  that  they  saw  a bloody  razor 
flung  out  at  a window,  which  was  taken  up  by  a woman  that  came  out  of  the  houst^  where 
he  was  lodged.  These  children  reported  this  confidently  that  very  day,  when  they  went  to 
their  several  homes : they  were  both  al>out  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The  boy  went  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  story,  sometimes  affirming  it,  and  at  other  times  denying  it ; but 
his  father  had  an  office  in  the  custom  house : so  it  was  thought  he  prevailed  with  him  to 
deny  it  in  open  court.  But  the  girl  stood  firmly  to  her  story.  The  simplicity  of  the  chil- 
dren, together  with  the  ill  opinion  that  w’us  generally  had  of  tho  court,  inclined  many  to 


cjrclare  what  tlirir  had  to  mr  in  their  own  way  and 
metlind."  He  then  prucecdi  to  animadrert  upon  hU 
dninken  habiu  and  arbitrary  conduct.-— I>«rd  DeUoacrc'a 
U’orka,  142.  Sec  alau  Rcrraby’a  Mcro«>ir». 

The  carl  of  Dartmouth  relate*,  timt  hr  h.as  heard  air  J. 
Jckyl,  inaalcr  of  tl>e  loll*.  *ay,  that  Jeffrey*  bad  • good 
knowlc<lgc  of  the  law.  The  carl  add*,  **  He  had  Iikeui*e 


great  ports,  and  made  a great  chancellor  in  the  h«»ine**  of 
that  court.  In  mere  prirate  matter*,  he  wiu  thought  an 
able  and  upright  judge,  wherever  be  sal;  but  when  the 
crown,  or  his  party,  were  concerned,  he  was  generally  *» 
Burnet  repireent*  him.'*'— Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 

A very  interesting  and  icaificratc  Life  of  Lord 
Jeffrey***  was  published  by  Sir.  VVoulrycb,  in  1827. 
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hflievc  this.  As  soon  as  liis  lady  heard  of  it,  she  ordered  a strict  inquiry  to  bo  inade  about 
it ; and  sent  what  she  found  to  me,  to  whom  slic  had  tnisted  all  the  messages,  that  had 
jassed  between  her  lord  and  her,  while  he  w’as  in  the  Tow’er.  When  I perused  all,  I thought 
there  was  not  a colour  to  found  any  prosecution  on  ; which  she  would  have  done  with  all 
possible  zeal,  if  she  had  found  any  appearances  of  tnith  in  the  matter.  Lord  Essex  had  g(d 
into  an  odd  set  of  extraordinary  principles ; and  in  particular  he  thought  a man  was  the 
master  of  his  own  life  ; and  seemed  to  approve  of  what  his  wife’s  great  grandfatlier,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  did,  who  shot  himself  in  the  Tower  after  he  was  arraigned.  lie  had  also 
very  black  fits  of  the  spleen.  But  at  that  time  one  Braddon,  whom  I had  known  for  some 
years  for  an  honest  but  enthusiastical  man,  hearing  of  these  stories,  resolved  to  carry  tlie 
matter  as  far  as  it  would  go  ; and  he  had  picked  up  a great  variety  of  little  circumstances, 
all  which  laid  together  seemed  to  him  so  convincing,  that  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
secute the  matter.  I desired  him  to  come  no  more  near  me,  since  he  w^as  so  positive.  He 
talked  of  the  matter  so  publicly,  that  he  was  taken  up  for  spreading  false  news,  to  alienate 
people’s  hearts  from  the  king.  He  was  tried  upon  it.  Both  the  children  owned  that  they 
had  reported  the  matter  as  ho  had  talked  it ; the  boy  saying  then  that  it  was  a lie.  Braddon 
had  desired  the  boy  to  set  it  all  under  his  hand,  though  with  that  he  charged  him  to  write 
nothing  but  the  truth.  This  was  called  a suborning;  and  he  was  fined  for  it  in  2000/.* 
But  I go  next  to  a trial  of  more  importance. 

Howard  was  the  only  evidence  against  the  prisoners  of  better  rank  ; for  they  had  no  com- 
monication  with  the  other  witnesses.  So  other  things  were  to  be  found  out  as  supplements 
to  support  it.  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  A jury  was  returned,  consisting  for 
most  part  of  very  mean  persons.  Men’s  pulses  were  tried  beforehand,  to  see  how  tractable 
they  would  be.  One  Parry,  a violent  man,  guilty  of  several  murders,  was  not  only  par- 
doned, but  was  now  made  a justice  of  peace,  for  his  ofiicious  meddling  and  violence.  He  told 
one  of  the  duke’s  servants,  thinking  that  such  a one  was  certainly  of  their  party,  that  he  had 
sent  in  a great  many  names  of  jurors,  who  were  sure  men.  That  person  told  me  this  him- 
self. Sidney  excepted  to  their  not  being  freeholders.  B\it  Jeffreys  said  that  had  beem  over- 
ruled in  lord  Kussel’s  case ; and  therefore  he  overruled  it ; and  would  not  so  much  as  suffer 
Sidney  to  read  the  statute.  This  was  one  of  his  bold  strains.  Lord  Russel  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  where  the  jury  consisted  of  Londoners  ; and  there  indeed  the  contrary  practice 
had  prevailed  upon  the  reason  before  mentioned  ; for  the  merchants  are  supposed  to  be  rich. 
But  this  trial  was  in  Middlesex,  where  the  contrary  practice  had  not  prevailed ; for  in  a 
county  a man  who  is  no  freeholder  is  supposed  to  be  poor.  But  Jeffreys  said,  on  another 
occasion,  why  might  not  they  make  precedents  to  the  succeeding  times,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  gone  before  them  had  made  precedents  for  them  ? The  witnesses  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  plot  were  now  brought  out  again  to  make  a show ; for  they  knew  nothing  of  Sidney : 
only  they  said,  that  they  had  heard  of  a council  of  six,  and  that  ho  was  one  of  them.  Yet 
even  in  tliat  they  contradicted  one  another : Rumsey  swearing  that  he  had  it  from  West, 
«nd  West  swearing  that  he  had  it  from  him  ; which  was  not  observed  till  the  trial  came  out. 
If  it  had  been  observed  sooner,  perhaps  Jeffreys  would  have  ordered  it  to  be  struck  out;  as 
he  did  all  that  Sidney  bad  objected  upon  the  point  of  the  jury,  because  they  were  not  free- 
holders. Howard  gave  his  evidence,  with  a preface  that  had  becon)e  a pleader  better  than  a 
witness.  He  observed  the  uniformity  of  truth,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  his  evidence  and 
theirs  met  together  as  two  tallies.  After  this  a book  was  produced,  wliieh  Sidney  had  been 


* braddon  published  a “ Narrative,"  which  i*  worth 
penuing;  aa  alto  are  the  “ Letter*”  and  “ Life  " of  the 
Bobleman  to  whieh  it  relate*,  which  are  not  at  all  rare 
boolct. 

A verj  curious  rircumttanre.  nicniioned  by  the  editor 
•>1  “ Orey’t  Debate*,”  »ccnii  to  coiiflrui  the  tutpicion  that 
tne  earl  wa*  nnirdered  by  hit  servant,  in*tignte<i  by  the 
iwhfig  powers.  “ Harry  Guy  was  then  secretary  to  the 
t.cit»uty,  and  a sure  agent  to  the  king  or  duKC.  it  any 
■lirty  work  wa*  to  be  dune.  He  paid  and  dispersed  tne  tcciX't- 
•enricc  money  ; of  which  poyroent*  he  kept  a regular 
account  in  a book  wliich  it  still  extant,  and  now  it 


( 17fi2),  or  lately  was,  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  at 
Chelsea,  who  made  no  scniplc  of  showing  it  to  {mrtiriilar 
persons.  In  this  book  apiiears  a minute  of  .500/.  [mid  to 
Uomini,  the  earl's  valet,  duiing  his  lord's  confiiienienl  in 
llie  Tower.  This  Bornini  was  never  heard  of  after  the 
carl's  death.”  Rapin  sustains  the  suspicion  of  this  niunicr 
by  saying,  “ 1 am  very  cerUiin  the  last  earl  of  Kssex  (son 
of  him  who  died  in  the  Tower.)  was  of  opinion  hit  father 
was  murdered,  and  have  heard  him  say  so ; and  that  a 
French  footman,  who  then  served  his  futl-cr,  was  *tron;rly 
suspected,  and  disappeared  iininediatcly  after  the  fact.”— • 
Kapiu't  Hist.  ii.  720;  Grey’s  Dclmtcs,  viii.  3/3. 
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wrilin<T,  and  which  was  f»mnd  in  liis  ciosct,  ui  answer  to  Filmer’s  Inmlc  entitled  PatnnrrJta; 
hy  which  Filmcr  assisted  tiie  divine  right  of  monarchy^  upon  the  eldest  son's  succeeding  to 
the  authority  of  the  father.  It  was  a hewk  of  some  name,  but  so  poorly  written,  that  it  was 
somewhat  strange  that  Sidney  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  answering  it.  In  this  answer  he 
had  asserted,  tliat  princes  had  their  ]>ower  from  the  jH'ople  with  restrictions  and  limitations; 
and  that  they  were  liable  to  the  justice  of  the  |K*ople,  if  they  abused  their  power  to  the  pre- 
judice of  tlie  subjects,  and  against  established  laws.  This  hy  an  innuendo  was  said  to  be  an 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  in  a plot  against  the  king’s  life.  And  it  w-as  insisted  on,  that 
this  might  to  stand  as  a second  witness.  The  carls  of  Clare,  Anglesey,  and  some  others  with 
myself,  deposed  what  lord  Howard  had  said,  denying  there  was  any  plot.  Blake,  a draper, 
deposed,  tliat  liaving  asked  him  when  he  was  to  have  his  pardon,  he  answered,  not  till  the 
dmdgery  of  swearing  was  over.  Howard  had  also  gone  to  Sidney’s  house,  and  had  assured 
his  servants  that  there  was  nothing  against  him,  and  had  desired  them  to  bring  his  goods  to 
his  own  house.  Sidney  showed  how'  improbable  it  wa.s  that  Howard,  who  could  not  raise 
fi  vt  men,  and  had  not  five  shillings  to  pay  them,  should  be  taken  into  such  consultations.  As 
for  the  Iwok,  it  was  not  proved  to  be  written  by  him  ; for  it  was  an  adjudged  case  in  capital 
matters,  tliat  a similitude  of  hands  was  not  a legal  proof,  though  it  was  in  civil  matters. 
Tluit  whatever  was  in  those  papers,  they  were  his  owrn  private  thoughts  and  speculations  of 
govemment,  never  communicated  to  any.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  book  had  been 
written  some  years  ago ; so  that  could  not  be  pretended  to  be  a proof  of  a late  plot.  The 
book  w’as  not  finished,  so  it  could  not  be  known  how  it  w’ould  end.  A man  writing  against 
atheism,  who  sets  out  the  strength  of  it,  if  he  does  not  finish  his  answer,  could  not  be  con- 
cluded an  atheist  l>ecaiisc  there  was  such  a chapter  in  his  IxKik.  JefFreys  interrupted  him 
often  very  rudely,  probably  to  put  him  in  a passion,  to  which  he  was  subject ; but  he  main- 
tained his  temper  to  admiration.  Finch  aggravated  the  matter  of  the  book,  as  a proof  of 
his  intentions,  pretending  it  w’as  an  overt-act;  for  he  said,  tcrif*ere  ett  Jcffreyi 

delivered  it  as  law,  and  said,  that  all  the  judges  were  of  the  same  mind : that  if  there  were 
two  witnesses,  the  one  to  the  treason,  the  other  only  to  a circumstanr.e,  such  as  the  buying 
a knife,  these  made  the  two  witnesses,  which  the  statute  required  in  cases  of  treason.  In 
conclusion  Sidney  was  cast.  And  some  days  after  he  was  brought  to  court  to  receive  sen- 
tence. He  then  went  over  his  objections  to  the  evidence  against  him,  in  wdiich  judge 
AVithins  intemipted  him,  and  by  a strange  indecency  gave  him  the  lie  in  open  court ; but  he 
bore  it  patiently.  He  sent  to  lord  Halifax,  who  was  his  nephewr  by  marriage,  a papier  to  be 
laid  before  the  king,  containing  tbc  main  points  of  his  defence;  upon  which  he  appxaled  to 
the  king,  and  desired  he  would  review  tlie  whole  matter.  JefiVeys  upon  that,  in  his  furious 
way,  said,  either  Sidney  must  die,  or  he  must  die.  His  execution  was  respited  for  thcee 
weeks,  the  trial  being  universally  cried  out  on,  as  a piece  of  most  enormous  injustice.  AVhen 
he  fi-nw  the  warrant  of  his  execution,  he  expressed  no  concern  at  it.  And  the  change  that 
was  now  in  his  tempier,  amazed  all  that  went  to  him.  He  told  the  sherifis  that  brought  it, 
he  would  not  expostulate  upon  anything  on  his  own  account ; (for  the  world  was  now 
nothing  to  him  ;)  hut  he  desired  they  woulft  consider  how  guilty  they  were  of  his  blood,  who 
had  not  returned  a fair  jury,  but  one  packed,  and  as  they  were  directed  by  the  king's  soli- 
citor. He  spoke  this  to  them,  not  for  bis  own  sake,  but  for  their  sake.  One  of  the  sberifis 
was  struck  with  this,  and  wept.  He  told  it  to  a pierson,  from  whom  Tillotson  had  it,  who 
told  it  to  me.  Sidney  wrote  a long  vindication  of  himself  (which  I read),  and  summed  up 
the  Buhstance  of  it  in  a paper  that  he  gave  the  slieriffs ; but,  suspecting  they  might  suppress 
it,  he  gave  a copy  of  it  to  a friend.  It  was  a fortnight  before  it  was  printed,  though  we  had 
all  the  speeches  of  those  who  died  for  the  pojiish  plot  printed  the  very  next  day.  But  when 
it  was  understood  that  written  copies  of  Sidney's  speech  were  going  about,  it  was  also  printed. 
In  it  he  showed  his  innocence ; that  lord  H<»ward  was  an  infamous  person,  and  that  no  credit 
was  due  to  him  ; yet  he  did  not  deny  the  matter  he  swore  against  him.  As  for  his  Imok, 
be  showed  what  reason  all  princes  had  to  abhor  Filmer's  maxims;  for  if  primogeniture  from 
Noah  was  the  ground  settled  by  God  for  monarchy,  then  all  the  princes  now  in  the  world 
were  usurpers : none  claiming  by  that  pedigree,  and  this  primogeniture  being  only  in  one 
pi'rson.  Ho  said,  since  Go<l  did  not  now  by  any  declaration  of  his  will,  as  of  old  by  pro- 
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phcta,  mark  out  such  or  such  persons  f<ir  princes,  they  could  have  no  titie,  out  what  was 
fuundeU  on  law  and  compact;  and  this  was  that  in  which  the  difference  lay  between  lawful 
princes  and  usurpers.  If  po^  si^ion  was  a donation  from  God  (which  Kilmer  had  substituted 
to  the  conceit  of  primogeniture),  then  every  prosperous  usurper  liad  a gojnl  right.  He  con- 
cluded with  a prayer,  that  the  nation  might  be  presiTved  from  idolatry  and  tyranny.  And 
he  said,  l»c  rejoiced  that  he  suffered  for  the  old  cautk‘,  in  which  he  was  so  early  engaged. 
Thesi'  lost  words  furnished  mucli  matbT  to  the  scribblers  of  that  time.  In  his  imprisoiimeiit 
he  sent  for  some  independent  ])reachers,  and  expressed  to  them  a deep  remorstr  for  his  past 
sins,  and  great  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  God.  And  indeed  he  met  death  with  an  iincun- 
cemedness,  that  became  one  who  had  set  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  p.attem.  Hu  was  but  a 
very  few  ininuU'S  on  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill : he  spoke  little,  and  prayed  very  short ; and 
Ills  head  was  cut  off  at  one  blow*. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened  that  surprised  both  the  court  and  city,  and  which,  if 
well  managed,  might  probably  have  produced  great  effects.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  had 
lurked  in  England  all  this  summer,  and  w'os  then  designing  to  go  Ix'yond  sea,  and  to  engage 
in  the  Spanish  s^Tvice.  The  king  still  loved  him  passiouately.  I.«ord  Halifax,  siM.‘ing  matters 
run  so  much  further  than  he  apprehendt^d,  thought  that  nothing  could  stop  that  so  cff'ctually, 
as  the  bringing  tbc  duke  of  Monmouth  again  into  favour.  'Hiat  duke  wrote  to  the  king 
several  letU^ra,  penned  with  an  extraordinary  force.  Lord  Halifax  drew  them  all,  as  he  him* 
self  told  me,  and  showed  me  his  own  draughts  of  them.  By  thesif  the  king  was  mollified, 
ami  it^lvt'd  to  rt'siore  him  again  to  his  favour.  It  stuck  much  at  the  confession  that  he 
was  to  make.  The  king  promised  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  it ; but  be  stood  on  it,  that 
he  must  tell  him  the  w’holc  truth  of  the  matter.  Upon  wliich  he  consented  to  satisfy  the 
king.  But  he  w'uuld  say  nothing  to  the  duke,  more  than  to  ask  liis  pardon  in  a general 
compliment,  l^rd  Halifax  had  pressi'd  him  earnestly  upon  his  first  ap|H'arance  to  be  silent, 
and  for  a while  to  bear  the  censures  of  the  town.  The  lost  day  of  the  term  was  very  near, 
in  which  all  the  prisoners  were  to  be  discharged  according  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Tliat 
would  show  he  had  discovered  nothing  to  their  prejudice.  So  that  all  discourses  concerning 
his  confession,  and  discoveries,  would  vanish  in  a few  days.  And  if  he  liad  followed  this, 
proliably  it  would  have  given  a great  turn  to  affairs.  Tlic  king  spoke  notliing  of  the  recon* 
ciliation  to  the  duke  of  York,  till  the  day  Ix'fore  it  was  to  be  done.  Ho  was  much  struck 
with  it ; but  the  king  was  positive.  Yet  the  duke’s  creatures  in  the  cabinet  council  moved, 
that  for  furm's  sake  he  should  be  for  some  days  put  in  the  Tower.  The  king  cut  that  off  by 
saying,  he  had  promisi'd  to  pardon  him.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  as  was  agreed,  made  an 
humble  confession  of  his  offences  in  general  words  to  the  king;  and  made  a compliment  to 
the  duke,  and  begged  that  he  would  inUTcrdc  with  the  king  to  pardon  liim.  The  king 
received  him  with  a fondness  that  confounded  all  the  duke's  party.  He  used  liim  more  ten- 
derly than  he  had  done  formerly.  Tlie  duke  put  on  an  outward  ap)>carancc  of  being  very 
well  pleased  with  it.  The  king  said  next  day,  that  “James  (for  so  he  called  him)  had 
coiiHmied  all  that  Howard  had  sworn.”  Tliis  was  carried  to  tlic  duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
denied  he  had  ever  said  any  such  thing ; adding,  that  lord  Howard  was  a liar  and  a rogue. 
And  this  was  Si‘t  round  the  town  by  liis  creatures,  wlio  run  with  it  from  coffee-house  to 
coffcc-house.  The  next  gazette  mentioned  that  the  king  had  pardoned  him  upon  his  con- 
fessing the  late  plot.  Lord  Halifax  presst‘d  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  pass  that  over,  and 
to  impute  it  to  the  importunity  of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  king's  easiness ; but  he  could  nut 
prevail.  Yet  he  said  little  till  his  pardon  was  post ; but  then  he  openly  denied  that  he  liad 
confessed  the  plot.  By  that  lie  engaged  himself  in  a plain  contradiction  to  what  the  king 
had  said.  Some  were  brought  by  the  duke  to  the  king,  who  confirmed  they  had  heard  the 
duke  of  3Iunraouth  say,  that  he  had  nut  confessed  the  plot.  Upon  which  the  king  ordered 
him  to  give  a confession  of  it  under  his  hand.  Lord  Halifax  pressed  him  to  writi*  a letter 
to  the  king,  acknowletlging  he  had  confessed  the  plot.  Plot  was  a general  word,  that  might 
signify  as  much,  or  little,  as  a man  pleased.  They  liad  certainly  dangerous  consultations  among 
them  which  might  be  w ell  called  plots.  He  said,  the  service  lie  might  do  his  friends  by  such  a 
general  letter,  and  by  his  gaining  the  king’s  heart  upon  it,  would  quickly  balance  the  seeming 
* Tb«  State  Triali  full; Cfc nfino  Buroei’i  aUtcnirnU  reipceting  this,  and  the  other  law-cluakr-d  murders  of  tliia  petiod. 
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prcjudico  tliat  such  a p^noral  acknowledgment  would  bring  them  under^  which  cuuld  do 
them  no  hurt.  U|mui  tliat  he  got  him  to  write  n letter  to  Uiat  purpose,  which  he  carried  to 
the  king.  And  the  king  was  satisfied.  But  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whether  of  himself,  or 
upon  the  suggestion  of  others,  reHt^ted  on  what  he  had  dune,  and  thought  it  a base  thing. 
Though  this  was  no  evidence,  yet  he  thought  it  might  have  an  influence  on  juries,  to  make 
them  believe  everytliing  that  might  be  sworn  by  other  witnesses,  when  from  his  confeMion 
tliey  were  possessed  with  a general  belief  of  the  plot.  So  he  vrent  full  of  uneasiness  to  the 
king,  and  desired  he  might  have  his  letter  again,  in  the  terms  of  an  agony  like  despair.  The 
king  gave  it  back,  but  presstKl  him  vehemently  to  comply  with  his  desire;  and  among  other 
things  the  duke  of  Monmouth  said,  that  the  king  used  this  expression,  **  If  you  do  not  yield 
in  tliis  you  will  ruin  me."  Yet  he  was  firm.  So  the  king  forbid  him  the  court,  and  spoke 
of  him  more  severely  than  he  had  ever  done  formerly.  He  was  upon  this  more  valued  and 
trusted  by  his  o^vn  party  than  ever.  After  some  days  he  went  beyond  sea ; and  after  a short 
concealment  he  appeared  publicly  in  Holland,  and  w^as  treated  by  the  prince  of  Orange  wnth 
a very  particular  respect. 

The  prince  had  come  for  a few  days  to  England  alter  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  had 
much  private  discourse  with  the  king  at  Windwir.  The  king  assured  him  that  he  would 
keep  things  quiet,  and  not  give  way  to  the  duke's  eagerness,  as  long  os  he  lived ; and  added, 
he  was  confident,  whenever  the  duke  should  come  to  reign,  he  would  be  so  restless  and 
violent,  that  he  could  not  hold  it  four  years  to  an  end.  This  I had  from  the  prince’s  own 
mouth*.  Another  passage  was  told  me  by  the  earl  of  Portland.  The  king  showed  the 
prince  one  of  his  seals,  and  told  him,  that  whatever  he  might  WTite  to  him,  if  the  letter  was 
not  sealed  wdth  that  seal,  he  was  to  look  on  it  as  only  drawn  from  him  by  importunity.  The 
reason  for  which  I mention  that  in  tliis  place  is,  because,  tliough  the  king  wrote  some  terrible 
letters  to  the  prince  against  the  counten.ancc  he  gave  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  yet  they 
were  not  scaled  with  that  seal ; from  which  the  prince  inferred,  that  the  king  had  a mind 
that  he  should  kiM.*p  him  about  him,  and  use  him  well.  And  the  king  gave  orders,  that  in 
all  the  entries  that  were  made  in  tlic  council  books  of  this  whole  business,  nothing  should  be 
left  on  ri'cord  that  could  blemish  him. 

Hampden  was  now  the  only  man  of  the  six  that  was  left.  Yet  there  was  nothing  bnt 
Howard's  evidence  against  him,  without  so  much  ns  any  circumstance  to  support  it.  So 
since  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  treason,  whereas  one  was  enough  for  a misdemeanor, 
ho  was  indictofl  of  a misdemeanor,  though  the  crime  was  either  treason  or  nothing.  Jeffreys, 
upon  Howard's  evidence,  charged  the  jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty ; otherwise,  he  told  them, 
they  w(>uld  discredit  all  that  had  liecn  done  before.  So  they  brought  him  in  guilty.  And 
the  court  set  40,(KM)/.  fine  on  him,  the  most  extravagant  fine  that  hod  ever  been  set  for  a 
misdt'ineanor  in  that  court.  It  amounted  indeed  to  an  imprisonment  for  lifet. 

Some  time  in  the  sjiring,  eighty-four,  Halloway  was  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  and  sent 
over.  He  was  under  an  outlawry  for  treason.  The  att^imey-genoral  offered  him  a trial,  if 
ho  desiied  it.  But  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  hope  of  a pardon,  to  submit  and  confess  all 
he  knew*.  He  said,  he  >va9  drawn  into  some  meetings,  in  W'hich  they  consulted  how  to  raise 
an  insurrection  ; and  that  he  and  two  more  had  undertaken  to  manage  a design  for  seizing 
on  Brii^tul,  with  the  help  of  some  that  were  to  come  to  them  from  Taunton  ; hut,  he  added, 
that  they  hod  never  mu<lc  any  progress  in  it.  lie  said,  at  their  meetings  in  London,  Uumsey 
and  W(*st  were  often  talking  of  lopping  the  king  and  the  duke;  but  that  he  had  never 
entered  into  any  discourse*  with  them  upon  that  subject ; and  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
W’cre  above  five  persons  that  approved  of  it.  Tliese  were  West,  Rurascy,  Rumbold,  and  his 
brother;  the  fiftli  person  is  not  named  in  the  printed  relation.  Some  said  it  was  Ferguson  ; 
others  s;iid  it  was  Goodenongh.  Halloway  was  thought  by  the  court  not  to  be  sincere  in 
his  confi'ssion  And  so,  since  what  he  had  acknowledged  made  himself  very  guilty,  he  was 
executed,  and  died  with  a firm  constancy.  He  showed  great  presence  of  mind.  He  observed 


• A »Ui(Dienl  hr  or  Rich«H  Bulslrodc,  who  Iiad  been 
the  Bn:t»h  rrudent  at  nni««rlf  fur  tome  mv#,  that 

Ctiarhs  the  Second,  when  in  fumiliar  convermtiun  with 
litm,  aaitl  he  admired  the  rhanicieror  (he  Flemish  people  ; 
**  but,**  added  the  king,  “ I am  weary  of  travelling  i I am 


revilved  to  go  abroad  no  more;  but,  when  I am  dead  and 
gone,  1 know  not  what  my  brother  will  do.  I am  nioeh 
alraid  that  when  be  comes  to  the  rrown  he  will  be  ubibrrd 
to  travel  again.**«~>8ir  Kirbard  BiiUtrode's  Memuira,  4>4. 
t Sec  Stale  Trials. 
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the  partiality  that  was  evident  in  manapng  this  plot,  different  from  wliat  had  appeared  in 
managing  the  popish  plot.  The  same  men,  who  were  called  rogues  when  they  swore  againrt 
papists,  were  looked  on  as  honest  men,  when  they  turned  their  evidence  against  protestants. 
In  all  his  answers  to  the  sheriffs,  who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  trouble  him  with  many 
impertinent  questions,  he  answered  them  with  so  much  life,  and  yet  with  so  much  U'mper, 
that  it  appeared  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  speech  w*as  suppressed  for  some  days,  but  it 
broke  out  at  last.  In  it  he  expressc'd  a deep  sense  of  religion.  His  prayer  was  an  exeidlcnt 
composure.  The  credit  of  the  Uye-plot  received  a great  blow  by  his  confession.  All  that 
discourse  about  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  day  was  said  to  be  set,  appeared  now  to  be  a 
fiction,  since  Bristol  had  been  so  little  taken  care  of,  that  three  persons  had  only  undertaken 
to  dispose  }>eople  to  that  design,  but  bad  not  yet  let  it  out  to  any  of  them.  8<>  that  it  was 
plain  that,  after  all  the  story  they  had  made  of  the  plot,  it  had  gone  no  further  than  that  a 
company  of  seditious  and  inconsiderable  persons  were  framing  among  themselves  some  trea- 
sonable schemes  that  were  never  likely  to  come  to  anything  ; and  that  Runisey  and  West 
had  pushed  on  the  execrable  design  of  the  assassination  ; in  which,  though  there  w*cre  few 
that  agreed  to  it,  yet  too  many  had  heard  it  from  them,  who  were  both  so  foolish  and  so 
wicked  as  not  to  discover  them. 

But  if  the  court  lost  much  by  the  death  of  Halloway,  whom  they  had  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  they  lost  much  more  by  their  proceedings  against  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who 
was  surprised  at  Leyden,  by  virtue  of  a warrant,  that  Chiidleigh,  the  king's  envoy,  had 
obtained  from  the  States,  for  seizing  on  such  as  should  fly  out  of  England  on  the  account  of 
the  plot.  So  the  scout  at  Leyden,  for  5,000  gilders,  seized  on  him  ; and  delivered  him  to 
Chudleigh,  who  sent  him  over  in  great  haste.  Armstrong  in  that  confusion  forgot  to  claim 
that  be  was  a native  of  the  States : for  be  was  bom  at  Nimeguen  : and  that  would  have 
obliged  the  Dutch  to  have  protected  him,  ns  one  of  their  natural  bom  subjects.  He  was 
trusted  in  every  thing  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  : and  he  having  led  a very  vicious  life,  the 
court  hoped  that  he,  not  l>eing  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  dying,  would  discover  every  thing. 
He  shewed  such  a dejection  of  mind,  while  lie  was  concealing  himself  before  he  escaped  out 
of  England,  that  Hampden,  who  saw  him  at  th.it  time,  told  me,  he  l>elievcd  he  would  cer- 
tainly do  any  thing  that  would  save  his  life.  Yet  all  were  disappoinU'd  in  him  ; for  when 
he  was  examined  before  the  council,  he  said,  he  knew  of  no  plot  but  the  popish  plot : ho 
desired  he  might  have  a fair  trial  for  his  life  ; that  was  all  he  asked.  He  was  loaded  with 
irons  ; though  that  was  not  ordinary  for  a man  wlio  had  served  in  such  posts,  os  to  be  lieu- 
tenant of  the  first  troop  of  guards,  and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  the  king.  There  was 
nothing  against  him,  but  what  Rumsey  and  Shepherd  had  sworn  of  the  discourses  at  Shep- 
herd's, for  which  lord  Russel  had  suffered.  But  by  this  time  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  was 
so  blasted,  that  it  seems  the  court  was  afraid  that  juries  would  not  now  be  so  easy  as  they 
had  been.  The  thing  that  Rumsey  had  sworn  against  him  seemed  not  very  credible ; for 
he  swore  that  at  the  first  meeting,  Armstrong  undertook  to  go  and  view  the  guards,  in  order 
to  the  seizing  them  ; and  that  upon  a view  lie  said  at  a second  meeting,  that  the  thing  was 
very  feasible.  But  Amistrong,  who  had  commanded  the  guards  so  long,  knew  every  thing 
that  related  to  them  so  well,  that  without  such  a transient  view,  he  could  of  the  sudden  have 
answered  every  thing  relating  to  them.  The  court  had  a mind  to  proceed  in  a summary 
way  with  him,  that  ho  should  by  the  hurry  of  it  be  driven  to  saying  any  thing  that  could 
save  him.  He  was  now  in  an  outlawry ; but  though  the  statute  was  express,  that  if  an  out- 
lawed person  came  in  at  any  time  within  the  year,  he  was  to  have  a trial,  notwitlistanding 
his  outlawry  : it  was  pretended  in  answer  to  this,  that  he  not  coming  in,  but  being  taken, 
had  not  a right  to  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  Hut  there  were  several  months  of  the  year  yet 
to  run  : and  since  a trial  was  a demand  founded  on  natural  justice,  he  insisted  on  it.  And 
wlien  he  was  brought  to  the  king's  bench  bar,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  executed,  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  He  said,  he  had  yet,  when  he 
was  taken,  several  months  to  deliberate  upon  his  coming  in : and  the  seizing  on  him  before 
Iris  time  was  out,  ought  not  to  bar  him  a right  that  the  law  gave  him.  He  also  mentioned 
Halloway,  to  whom  a trial  was  offered  the  former  term  : and,  since  it  was  a point  of  law, 
be  desired  counsel  might  be  heard  to  argue  it.  Jeffrey's  rejected  all  this : he  said,  the  king 
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might  either  offer  a trial  or  not,  aa  he  saw  cause ; aud  he  refused  to  hear  counsel : which 
being  dcinaudiHi  upon  a point  of  law,  the  denying  it  was  thought  a very  impudent  piece  of 
injui«ticc.  And  when  Armstrong  insisted  that  he  asked  nothing  but  the  law,  Jeffreys  in  his 
brutal  way  said,  he  should  have  it  to  the  full ; and  so  ordered  his  execution  within  six  days. 
And  the  law  was  executed  on  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  ; for  he  was  carried  to  Tyburn  on 
a sledge,  and  was  quartered,  and  his  quarters  were  set  up.  His  carriage,  during  his  impri- 
sonment and  at  his  death,  was  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined.  He  turned 
himself  wholly  to  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  another  state  ; and  was  praying  continually. 
He  rejoiced  that  he  was  brought  to  die  in  such  a manner.  He  said,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  have  been  awakened  into  a due  sense  of  his  sins  by  any  other  method.  His  pride 
and  his  resentments  were  then  so  entirely  conquered,  that  one  who  saw  him  said  to  me,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  think  it  was  the  same  person  whom  he  had  known  formerly.  lie 
received  the  sacrament;  and  died  in  so  good  a temper,  and  with  so  much  quiet  in  his  mind, 
and  so  serene  a deportment,  that  we  have  scarcely  known  in  our  time  a more  eminent  instance 
of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  Armstrong  in  his  last  paper  denied,  that  he  ever  knew  of 
any  design  against  the  king’s  or  the  duke’s  life,  or  was  in  any  plot  against  the  government. 
There  were  no  remarks  published  on  his  speech,  which  it  was  believed  the  court  ordered  j 
for  they  saw  how  much  ground  they  had  lost  by  this  stretch  of  law,  and  how  little  they  had 
gained  by  his  death.  One  passage  in  it  was  the  occasion  of  their  ordering  no  such  reflections 
to  be  made  on  it,  as  had  been  inado  on  the  other  speeches.  Tlie  king  had  published  a story 
all  about  the  court,  and  had  told  it  to  the  foreign  ministers,  ns  the  reason  of  this  extreme 
severity  against  Armstrong : he  said,  tliat  he  was  sent  over  by  Cromwell  to  murder  him 
beyond  sea,  and  that  he  was  warned  of  it,  and  challenged  him  on  it ; and  that  upon  his  con- 
fessing it,  he  had  promised  him  never  to  spc*ak  of  it  any  more,  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  the 
king,  counting  him  now  dead  in  law,  thought  he  was  free  from  that  promise.  Armstrong 
took  this  heavily : and  in  one  paper  which  I saw,  written  in  his  own  hand,  the  resentments 
upon  it  were  sharper  than  I thought  became  a dying  penitent.  So,  when  that  was  repre- 
sented to  him,  he  changed  it : and  in  the  paper  he  gave  the  sheriffs,  he  had  softened  it  much. 
But  yet  he  shewed  the  falsehood  of  that  report ; for  he  never  went  Iwyond  sea  but  once,  sent 
by  the  carl  of  Oxford,  and  some  other  cavaliers,  with  a considerable  present  to  the  king  in 
money,  which  he  delivered ; and  brought  back  letters  of  thanks  from  the  king  to  those  who 
made  the  present.  But  Cromwell  having  a hint  of  this  clapped  him  up  in  prison,  where  he 
was  kept  almost  a year : and  upon  the  merit  of  that  service,  he  was  made  a captain  of  horse 
soon  after  the  restoration  *.  AVhen  Jeffreys  came  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  soon  after  this 
trial,  the  king  took  a ring  of  good  value  from  his  Anger,  and  gave  it  him  for  these  services: 
the  ring  upon  that  was  called  his  “ blood  stone.”  The  king  gave  him  one  advice,  which  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  from  a king  to  a judge  ; but  it  was  not  the  less  necessary  to  him. 
The  king  said,  it  was  a hot  summer,  and  he  was  going  the  circuit ; he  therefore  desired 
ho  would  not  drink  too  much.  With  this  1 leave  the  afiairs  of  England,  to  look  towards 
•Scotland. 

Great  pains  were  taken  there  to  make  a further  discover)'  of  the  negotiation  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots.  A gentleman,  who  had  been  at  Bothwell-bridge,  was  sent  over  by 
the  Cargillitcs  to  some  of  their  friends  in  Holland : and  he  carried  with  him  some  letters 
WTitten  in  an  odd  cant.  He  was  seized  at  Newcastle  together  with  his  letters;  and  was  so 
frightened,  that  he  w,as  easily  managed  to  pretend  to  discover  any  thing  that  was  suggested 
to  him  : but  he  had  never  been  at  London,  so  he  could  speak  of  that  negotiation  but  upon 
hearsay.  His  story  was  so  ill  laid  together,  that  the  court  was  ashamed  to  make  any  use  of 
it : but  it  turned  lieavily  on  himself,  for  he  went  mad  upon  it.  Two  others  came  in,  and 
charged  sir  Hugh  Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  an  ancient  gentleman  of  a goad  estate,  that  he  had 
set  on  the  rebellion  of  Bothwell-bridge,  and  had  chid  them  for  deserting  it.  Upon  this  he 

**  I am  clamour  prroof.**  After  the  revolution,  an  effort 
waft  ma^r  to  obtain  5,000/.  for  the  widow  and  children  of 
sir  Thomas  out  of  the  cfttatcft  of  hi»  )«cr*eciitora ; btit  the 
bill  waa  loet,  and  ftcirae  years  elap»c«l  before  even  hia 
aUaiuder  waa  revened.— Wuolrych's  Life  of  Jefficys. 


* When  air  Thomas  Armstrong  taw  no  rcaaoning  W'aa 
•o  strong,  no  law  bo  explicit,  but  that  in  their  despite  hit 
life  WAS  determined  to  be  taken  away,  ho  denounced  Jef- 
fieys  with  the  apfnlliDg  words—*'  .My  blood  be  upon  your 
bi'ad  1”  Let  it,**  aaid  the  hardeued  dictator  of  tajoatice. 
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WM  brought  to  a trial.  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation*  by  which  the  prisoner 
is  suffered,  before  his  trial*  to  prove  the  tiling  to  bo  impossible.  This  was  prayed  by  that 
gentleman*  who  had  full  proofs  of  his  being  elsewhere,  and  at  a great  distance  fnim  the  place* 
at  that  time.  But  that  is  a favour  which  the  court  may  grant,  or  not ; so  that  was  denied 
him.  The  first  witness  that  was  examined  at  his  trial  began  with  a general  story  : and  when 
he  came  to  that,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  concerned*  Campbell  charged  him  to  look  him  full 
in  tin?  face,  and  to  consider  well  what  he  was  to  say  of  him  ; for  he  took  Gml  to  witness,  he 
never  saw  his  face  before,  as  far  as  he  could  remember.  Upon  that  the  witn<?ss  wjis  stnick, 
and  stopped;  and  said*  he  could  say  nothing  of  him.  The  earl  of  Perth  was  then  justice- 
general,  and  offered  to  lead  liim  into  his  story.  BUl  the  jur}'  stopped  that;  and  said*  tliat 
he  upon  his  oath  had  declared  he  knew  notiiing  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  after  that  they 
could  have  no  regard  to  any  tiling  that  he  might  say.  Upon  which  some  sharp  words  passed 
between  lonl  Perth  and  them,  in  which  he  shewed  liow  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  justice  and 
innocent  blood  to  his  ambition.  And  that  was  yet  grosser  in  this  case,  because  his  brother 
was  promised  that  gentleman’s  estate,  when  it  should  ho  confiscated.  The  second  witness 
said  nothing*  but  seemed  confounded  : so  Campbell  was  acquitted  by  the  jury*  hut  was  still 
kept  in  prison.  These  witnesses  were  again  examined  before  the  council : and  tlicy  adhered 
to  their  first  deposition  against  the  prisoner.  The  law  in  Scotland  is  very  severe  against 
false  witnesses,  and  treats  them  as  felons : hut  the  government  there  would  not  discourage 
such  practices ; of  which,  when  tliey  should  Ik?  more  lucky*  they  intended  to  make  good  use. 
The  circuits  we  nt  round  the  country,  as  was  directed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  former  year. 
TIjosc  who  wore  most  guilty  compounded  the  matter,  and  paid  liberally  to  a creature  of 
the  lord  chanccdlor’s,  that  their  names  might  he  left  out  of  the  citations.  Others  took  the 
test,  and  that  freed  tlu  m from  all  further  trouble.  They  said  openly*  that  it  was  against 
their  conscience  ; but  tliey  saw  they  could  not  live  in  Scotland  unli'ss  they  took  it.  Others 
observed,  that  the  severity  which  the  presbyterians  formerly  had  used*  forcing  ail  people  to 
take  their  covenant,  was  now  returned  back  on  them  in  this  b'st*  that  they  were  thus  forced 
to  take. 

In  the  mean  while  a great  breach  was  formed*  and  appeared  on  all  occasions*  between  the 
earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Qiiecnsbury.  The  latter  was  very  exact  in  his  payments,  both  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  pensions ; so  his  party  became  the  strong<‘st.  Lord  Aberdeen's  method 
was  this : he  wrote  up  letters  to  the  duke  of  all  affairs,  and  offered  expedients,  which  he  pre- 
tended were  concerted  at  Edinburgh  ; and  sent  with  them  the  draughts  of  such  letters  as  he 
desired  should  be  sent  down  from  the  king.  But  these  expedients  were  not  concerted,  as  he 
laid;  they  were  only  his  own  conceits.  Lord  Queensbury,  offended  with  this,  let  the  duke 
understand  how  he  had  been  deceived.  So  an  order  was  sent  down,  that  all  expedients 
sliould  be  concerted  by  a junto,  consisting  of  lord  Queensbury’s  creatures.  Lord  Aberdeen 
saw  that  by  this  he  came  to  signify  little : and  seeing  he  was  losing  ground  at  court,  he 
intended  to  recover  himself  a little  with  the  people.  So  he  resolved  for  the  future  to  keep 
to  the  law,  and  not  to  go  beyond  it.  And  such  was  the  fury  of  that  time,  that  this  was 
called  moderation  and  popularity.  The  churches  were  now  all  well  kept  by  the  men ; but 
their  wives  not  being  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  none  of  them  went  to  church.  The 
matter  was  laid  before  the  council ; and  a debate  arose  upon  it,  whether  man  and  wife 
making  one  person  in  law,  husbands  should  not  be  fined  for  their  wives’  offence,  as  well  as 
for  their  own.  Lord  Aberdeen  stood  upon  tliis,  that  the  act  did  not  mention  the  wives : it 
did  indeed  make  the  husbands  lialilc  to  a fine,  if  their  wivi*s  went  to  conventicles ; for  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  restrain  them  : and  since  the  law  jirovided  in  the  one  case,  that  the 
husband  should  suffer  fur  his  wnfe’s  fault,  but  had  made  no  provision  in  the  other  case,  as 
to  their  going  to  church,  be  thought  the  fining  them  on  that  account  could  not  be  legally 
done.  Lord  Queensbury  was  for  every  thing  that  would  bring  money  into  the  treasury  : so, 
lince  in  those  parts,  the  ladies  had  for  many  years  withdrawn  wholly  from  the  churches,  ho 
reckoned  the  setting  fines  on  their  husbands  to  the  rigour,  would  make  all  the  estates  of  the 
country  be  at  mercy  ; for  the  selling  them  outright  would  not  have  answered  this  demand, 
for  the  offences  of  so  many  years.  The  earl  of  Perth  struck  in  with  this,  and  seemed  to  set 
it  up  for  a maxim,  that  the  presbyterians  could  not  be  governed,  hut  M*ith  the  extremity  of 
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rigour  ; and  that  tliey  were  irreconcilable  enemies  to  tlic  king  and  the  duke,  and  that  there* 
fore  they  ought  to  be  extirpated.  The  ministry  in  Scotland  being  thus  divided,  they  referred 
the  decision  of  the  point  to  the  king : and  lord  Perth  came  up  to  have  his  resolution  upon  it. 
Tlie  king  determined  against  the  ladies,  which  was  thought  veiy'  indecent ; for  in  dubious 
cases  the  noblenefi®  of  a prince's  temper  should  always  turn  him  to  the  merciful  side.  This 
was  the  less  expected  from  the  king,  who  had  all  his  life  time  expressed  as  great  a neglect  of 
women's  consciences,  as  regard  for  their  persons. 

But  to  do  him  right,  he  was  determined  to  it  by  the  duke ; who  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plot  had  got  the  whole  management  of  afTairs,  English  as  w*ell  as  Scotch,  into  his  hands. 
Scotland  was  so  entirely  in  his  dependant,  that  the  king  would  siddom  ask  what  the  papers 
imported,  which  the  duke  broiiglit  to  be  signed  by  him.  In  England,  the  application  and 
dependance  was  visibly  on  the  duke.  The  king  had  scarcely  comj>any  about  him  to  entertain 
him,  when  the  duke's  levees  and  couchees  were  so  crowded,  that  the  anti-chan)bers  were  full. 
Tlie  king  walked  about  with  a small  train  of  the  necessary  attendants,  when  the  duke  liad  a 
vast  following : which  drew'  a lively  reflection  from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit  *.  He  said, 
the  house  of  commons  had  resolved  that  the  duke  should  not  reign  after  the  king's  death: 
but  the  king  in  opposition  to  them  was  resolved  he  should  reign  even  during  his  life.  The 
breach  grew  to  that  height  between  lord  Aberdeen  and  lord  Queenabury,  that  both  were 
called  up  to  give  an  account  of  it.  It  ended  in  dismissing  lord  Aberdeen,  and  making  lord 
Perth  chancellor,  to  which  he  had  been  long  aspiring  in  a moat  indecent  manner,  lie  saw 
into  the  duke's  temper,  that  his  spirit  wras  turned  to  an  unrelenting  severity  : for  this  had 
appeared  very  indecently  in  Scotland. 

When  any  are  to  be  struck  in  the  boots,  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  council ; and 
upon  that  occasion  almost  all  offer  to  nin  away.  The  sight  is  so  dreadful,  that  without  an 
order  restraining  such  a numlwr  to  stay,  the  board  would  be  forsaken.  But  the  duke,  while 
he  had  been  in  Scotland,  was  so  far  from  withdrawing,  that  he  looked  on  all  the  while  with 
an  unmoved  indifference,  and  with  an  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  to  look  on  some  carious 
ex|>eriment.  This  gave  a terrible  idea  of  him  to  all  that  observed  it,  as  of  a man  that  had  no 
bowels  nor  humanity  in  him.  Lord  Perth,  observing  this,  resolved  to  let  him  see  how  well 
qualified  he  was  to  be  an  inquisitor-general.  The  rule  about  the  boots  in  Scotland  was,  that 
upon  one  witness,  and  presumptions,  both  together,  the  question  might  be  given  ; but  it  was 
never  known  to  be  twice  given,  or  that  any  other  species  of  torture,  besides  the  boots,  might 
be  used  at  pleasure.  In  the  court  of  inquisition  they  do  upon  suspicion,  or  if  a man  refuses 
to  answer  upon  oath,  as  he  is  required,  give  him  the  torture ; and  repeat  it,  or  vary  it,  as 
often  as  they  think  fit ; and  do  not  give  over  till  tliey  have  got  out  of  their  mangled 
prisoners,  all  that  they  have  a mind  to  know  from  them. 

'This  lord  Perth  resolved  to  make  his  pattern,  and  was  a little  too  early  in  letting  the 
world  see,  what  a government  we  were  to  exp(*ct,  under  the  influence  of  a prince  of  that  reli- 
gion. So,  upon  his  going  to  Scotland,  one  Spence,  who  was  a servant  of  lord  Argyle’s,  and 
was  taken  up  at  London,  only  upon  suspicion,  and  sent  down  to  Scotland,  was  required  to 
take  an  oath,  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  should  be  put  to  him.  This  was  done  in  direct 
contradiction  to  an  express  law,  against  obliging  men  to  swear,  that  they  will  answer  nipfr 
inquireruIU.  S|>cnce  likewise  said,  that  he  himself  might  bo  concerned  in  what  he  might 
know : and  it  was  against  a very  universal  law,  that  excused  all  men  from  swearing  against 
themselves,  to  force  him  to  take  such  an  oath.  So  he  was  struck  in  the  boots,  and  continued 
firm  in  his  refusal.  Then  a new  s|)ccie8  of  torture  was  invented:  ho  was  kept  from  sleep 
eight  or  nine  nights.  'Tlmy  grew  weary  of  managing  this.  So  a third  species  was  invented : 
little  screws  of  steel  were  made  use  of,  that  screwed  the  thumbs  with  so  exquisite  a torment, 
that  he  sunk  under  this  ; for  lord  Perth  told  him,  they  would  screw  every  joint  of  Iiis  whole 
body,  one  after  another,  till  he  took  the  oath.  Yet  such  was  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
this  poor  man,  that  even  in  that  extremity  he  capitulated,  that  no  new  questions  should  bo 
put  to  him,  but  those  already  agreed  on ; and  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  a ^*itness 
against  any  person,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  pardoned ; so  all  he  could  tell  them  was, 

* Id  hi$  “ MaiJ'i  Tragcilr."  See  his  norks,  ediUoo  1698  an<l  preface. 
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who  were  lortl  Argylc's  correspondents.  Tlie  chief  <)f  them  was  Holmes  at  London,  to  whom 
lonl  Argylo  wrote  in  a cypher,  that  had  a ptruliar  curiosity  in  it : a double  key  was  nccea- 
sary  ; the  one  was,  to  shew  the  way  of  placing  the  words  or  cypher,  in  an  order  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  lay  in  the  paper : the  other  waa,  the  key  of  the  cyphers  themselves, 
which  was  found  among  Holmes's  papers,  when  he  al>scunded.  Spence  knew  only  the  first 
of  these  : but  he  putting  all  in  its  true  order,  then  by  the  other  key  they  w'ere  deci- 
phere<l.  In  these  it  appeared,  what  Argyle  had  demanded,  and  wliat  he  undertook  to  do 
upon  the  granting  hU  demands : but  none  of  his  letters  spoke  any  thing  of  any  agreement 
then  made  *. 

When  the  torture  had  this  effect  on  Spence,  they  offered  the  same  oath  to  Carstairs  ; and, 
npon  his  refusing  to  take  it,  they  put  his  thumbs  in  the  screws,  and  drew  them  so  bard, 
that  as  they  put  him  to  extreme  torture,  sti  they  could  not  unstTcw  them,  till  the  smith  that 
made  them  was  brought  with  his  tools  to  take  them  off.  So  he  eonfi'sscd  all  he  knew, 
which  amounted  to  little  more  than  some  discuursi's  of  taking  off  the  duke ; to  which  he 
said  that  he  answen^d,  his  principles  could  not  come  up  to  that : yet  in  this  he,  who  was  a 
preacher  among  them,  was  highly  to  blame,  for  not  revealing  such  black  propositions  ; though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a hard  thing  to  discover  any  thing  that  is  said  in  confi- 
dence : and  tlierefore  I saved  myself  out  of  those  difficulties,  by  saying  to  all  my  friends,  that 
I would  not  be  involved  in  any  such  confidence  ; for  os  long  as  I thought  our  circumstances 
were  such,  that  resistance  was  not  lawful,  I thought  the  concealing  any  design  in  order  to  it, 
wa.s  likewise  unlawful : and  by  this  means  I had  ]>r(:>.'rved  myself.  But  Carstairs  had  at 
this  time  some  stM-Tets  of  great  consequence  from  Holland,  trustinl  to  him  by  Fagol,  of  which 
Uiey  had  no  suspicion ; and  so  they  asked  him  no  (juestiuns  about  them.  Yet  Fagel  saw  by 
that,  os  he  himself  told  me,  how  faithful  Carstairs  was,  since  he  conld  have  saved  himself 
from  torture,  and  merited  highly,  if  he  had  discovered  them.  And  this  was  the  foundation 
of  liis  favour  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  of  tlie  great  confidence  he  put  in  him  to  hia 
death  f . 

Upon  what  was  thus  screwed  out  of  these  two  persons,  the  earl  of  Tarras,  who  had 
married  the  duchess  of  Monmouth’s  elder  sister,  and  six  or  seven  gentlemen  of  quality, 
w'ere  clapped  up.  The  ministers  of  state  were  still  most  earnestly  set  on  BailUc’s  destruc- 
tion ; though  he  was  now*  in  so  languishing  a state,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  bad  usage  he 
met  w'ith  in  prison,  that  if  his  death  would  have  satisfied  the  malice  of  the  court,  that  seemed 
to  Ik*  very  near:  but  they  knew  how  acceptable  a sacrifice  his  dying  in  a more  violent  way 
would  prove.  So  they  continued  even  in  that  extremity  to  use  him  barbarously.  They 
were  also  trying  what  could  Ik*  dnfwn  from  those  gentlemen  against  him.  Tarras  bad 
married  Ins  niece,  who  was  his  second  wife.  So  they  concluded  that  their  confidence  was 
entire.  Baillie’s  illness  inenased  daily  ; and  his  wife  prayed  for  leave  to  attend  on  him  ; and, 
if  they  feared  an  escape,  she  was  willing  to  be  put  in  irons:  but  that  was  denied.  Nor 
would  they  suflTer  bis  daughter,  a child  of  tw'elve  years  old,  to  attend  him,  even  when  he  was 
so  low,  that  it  w*as  not  probable  he  could  live  many  weeks,  his  legs  being  much  swelled. 
But  upon  these  examinations  a new  method  of  procct'ding  against  him  was  taken.  An  acen- 
aation  was  sent  him,  not  in  the  form  of  an  indictment,  nor  grounded  on  any  law*,  but  on  a 
letter  of  the  king’s,  in  which  he  charged  liim  nut  only  for  a conspiracy  to  raise  relM*llion,  but 
for  being  engagetl  in  the  Rye-plot ; of  all  which  he  was  now  ri*quired  tt»  purge  himself  by 
oath,  otherwise  the  council  would  hold  him  guilty  of  it,  and  proceed  accordingly.  He  was 
not,  as  they  said,  now  in  a criminal  court  upon  his  life,  but  before  the  council,  who  did  only 
fine  and  imprison.  It  was  to  no  purpose  fur  him  to  say,  that  by  no  law,  unless  it  was  in  a 
court  of  inquisition,  a man  could  be  required  to  swear  against  himself,  the  temptation  t<i 


* Lord  FounUinhall  in  his  **  rhirr,"  uDcIrr  ihv  date 

Aufiist  32,  1684.  aatt,  **  Mr.  William  Spence  to  avoid 
funber  torture,  deciphered  Ar^vle’t  lettera,  and  agree*  rvith 
Holme*’*  dcclaratioo,  that  Argvle  and  I^oudon,  fHlryniple 
of  Scatit*,  air  John  Cochraoo  and  other*,  had  formed  a 
detign  to  rmiae  a rebellion  in  Scotland  ; and  that  tlicro 
•rre  threv  bev*  to  the  laid  lettera,  whereof  Mr*.  Carataira 
bad  two,  and  Huloica  a third,  dec.  Sproce  got  the  lihertT 


of  the  cattle,  and  waa  rreumtnended  for  a reaii«aion."  Thia 
woik  afford*  very  valuable  information  relative  to  puhiir 
affaira  during  the  era  of  Dumet,  and  fully  auataitii  hit 
aiateraenta. 

^ Till*  waa  Mr.  William  Cantaira,  ton  of  a prethv. 
terian  miniatcr  at  Glaagow.— ^Pouotainbair*  Diary,  and 
M'Cormikk'a  Lifv*  of  Caiaulr*.*' 
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perjury  being  so  strong,  when  self-preservation  wjia  in  the  case,  that  it  seemed  against  all  law 
and  religion  to  lay  such  a snare  in  a man’s  way.  But  to  answer  all  this,  it  was  pretended  he 
was  not  now  on  his  life,  and  that  whatsoever  he  confessed  was  not  to  be  made  use  of  against 
his  life  ; as  if  the  ruin  of  his  family,  which  consisted  of  nine  children,  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, were  not  more  terrible,  especially  to  one  so  near  his  end  as  he  was,  than  death  itself. 
But  he  had  to  do  with  inexorable  men  : so  he  was  required  to  take  this  oath  within  two 
days.  And  by  that  time,  he  not  being  able  to  appear  before  the  council,  a committee  of 
council  was  sent  to  tender  him  the  oath,  and  to  take  his  examination.  He  told  them,  he  was 
not  able  to  speak  by  reason  of  the  low  state  of  his  health,  which  appeared  very  evidently  to 
them  : for  he  had  almost  died  while  they  were  with  him.  He  in  general  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  his  abhorrence  of  all  designs  against  the  king’s  or  the  duke's  life : for  the  otlicr 
interrogatories,  he  d(*sired  they  might  be  left  with  him,  and  he  would  consider  them.  They 
persisted  to  require  him  to  take  his  oath  : but  he  as  firmly  refused  it.  So,  upon  their  n>port, 
the  council  construed  this  refusal  to  be  a confession,  and  fined  him  6,000/.,  and  ordered  hint 
to  lie  still  in  prison  till  it  was  paid.  After  this  it  was  thought  that  this  matter  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  this  was  a final  sentence  : but  he  was  still  kept  shut  up,  and  denied  all  attend- 
ance or  aasistancc.  He  seemed  all  the  while  so  composed,  and  even  so  cheerful,  that  his 
behaviour  looked  like  the  reviving  of  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans, 
or  rather  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  first  martyrs  in  those  best  days  of  the  church. 
But  the  duke  was  nut  satisfied  with  all  this.  So  the  ministry  applied  their  arts  to  Tairas, 
and  the  other  prisoners,  threatening  them  with  all  the  extremities  of  misery,  if  they  would 
not  witness  treasonable  niatter  against  Baillie.  They  also  practised  on  their  wives,  and 
frightening  them,  set  them  on  their  husbands.  In  conclusion,  they  gained  what  had  been 
so  much  laboured.  Tarras,  and  one  Murray,  of  Philipshaugh,  did  depose  some  discourses, 
that  Baillie  had  with  them  before  he  went  up  to  London,  disposing  them  to  a rebellion.  In 
these  they  sw’elled  up  the  matter  beyond  the  truth.  Yet  all  did  not  amount  to  a full  proof. 
So  the  ministi>rs,  being  afraid  that  a jury  might  not  be  so  easy  as  they  expected,  ordered 
Carstairs’s  confession  to  be  read  in  court,  not  as  an  evidence,  (for  that  had  been  promised 
him  should  not  be  done,)  but  as  that  which  would  fully  satisfy  the  jury',  and  dispose  them 
to  believe  the  witnesses.  So  Baillie  was  hurried  on  to  a trial.  And  upon  the  evidence  he 
was  found  guilty’,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  that  same  day : so  afraid  they  were  lest 
death  should  be  too  quick  for  them.  He  was  very  little  disturbed  at  all  this ; his  languish- 
ing in  so  solitary  a manner  made  death  a very  acceptable  deliverance  to  him.  He  in  his 
last  speech  shewed,  that  in  several  particulars  the  witnesses  had  wronged  him  : he  still 
denied  all  knowledge  of  any  design  against  the  king’s  life,  or  the  duke’s  ; and  denied  any  plot 
against  the  government : he  thought  it  was  lawful  for  subjects,  being  under  such  pressures, 
to  try  how  they  might  be  relieved  from  them  : and  their  design  never  went  further ; but  he 
would  enter  into  no  particulars.  Thus  a learned  and  a worthy  gentleman,  after  twenty 
months’  hard  usage,  was  brought  to  such  a death,  in  a way  so  full  in  all  the  steps  of  it  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  inquisition,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think,  that  the  methods 
taken  in  it,  were  suggested  by  one  well  studied,  if  not  practised  in  them.  The  only  excuse 
that  was  ever  pretended  for  this  infamous  prosecution  was,  that  they'  were  sure  he  was 
guilty ; and  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  negociation  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  trusted 
to  him  ; and  that,  since  he  would  not  discover  it,  all  methods  might  be  taken  to  dwtroy 
him  : not  considering  what  a precedent  they  made  on  this  occasion,  by  which,  if  men  wen; 
once  possessed  of  an  ill  opinion  of  a man,  they  were  to  spore  neither  artifice  nor  violence,  but 
to  hunt  him  down  by  any  means.  I have  been  perhaps  too  long  in  this  particular,  but  the 
case  was  so  singular,  and  my  relation  to  the  person  was  so  near,  and  my  value  for  him  was  so 
great,  that  I hope  I need  make  no  apology  for  it. 

In  this  I saw  how  ambition  could  corrupt  one  of  the  best  temper(?d  men  that  I had  evtr 
known  : I mean  lord  Perth,  who  for  above  ten  years  together  seemed  to  me  incapable  of  an 
immoral  or  cruel  action,  and  yet  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  foulest  and  blackest  of 
crimes.  I had  not  now  seen  him  for  two  years;  but  I hoped,  that  still  some  got)d  impres- 
sions had  been  left  in  him ; and  now,  when  ho  came  to  London  to  be  made  lord  chancellor, 
I had  a very  earnest  message  from  him,  desiring  by  my  means  to  see  Leighton.  I thought, 
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that  an<»oUoal  man  might  have  awakened  in  liim  some  of  those  good  principles,  which  he 
seemed  once  to  have  had,  and  wliich  were  now  totally  extinguished  in  him.  I wrote  so 
earnestly  to  I..eighton,  that  he  came  to  London.  Upon  his  coming  to  me,  I was  amazed  to 
see  him  at  above  seventy  look  so  fresh  and  well,  that  age  seemed  as  it  were  to  stand  still 
with  him  : his  hair  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively  ; he  had  the  same  quick- 
ness of  thought,  and  strength  of  memory  ; but  above  all,  the  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion, 
that  I had  ever  seen  in  him.  When  I took  notice  to  him,  upon  my  first  seeing  him,  how 
well  he  hx)ked,  he  told  me,  he  was  very  near  his  end  for  all  that ; and  his  work  and  journey 
both  were  now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great  impression  on  me.  He 
was  the  next  day  taken  with  an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a cold  and  with  stitche.s, 
which  was  indeed  a pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leigliton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech  and  sense  wont  away  of  a sudden ; and 
he  continued  panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  without  pangs  or  convulsions.  I 
was  1)}'  him  all  the  while.  Thus  I lost  him,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  chief  guide 
of  iny  whole  life.  He  had  lived  ten  years  in  Sussex,  in  great  privacy,  dividing  his  time 
wholly  bctvvecn  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good : for  in  the  parish  where  he 
lived,  and  in  the  parishes  round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching,  and  in  reading 
pnayers.  He  distributed  all  he  had  in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  have  it  go  through  other 
people's  hands  than  his  own  : for  I was  his  almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a well 
chosen  library  of  curious,  as  well  as  useful  books ; which  he  left  to  the  dioccss  of  Dunblane, 
fur  the  use  of  the  clergy  there,  that  country  being  ill  provided  with  books.  He  lamented 
oft  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he  observed  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed  to  be 
much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion,  than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He 
retained  still  a peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland  ; and  if  he  had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing 
good  there,  he  would  have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the  short  time  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  had  been  possessed  with 
such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved  the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go,  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a bishopric  there.  But  that  fell  with  that  duke's  credit. 
He  was  in  his  Last  years  turned  to  a greater  severity  against  popery  than  I had  imagined  a 
man  of  his  temper,  and  of  his  largeness  in  point  of  opinion,  was  capable  of.  He  spoke  of  the 
corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of  the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern ; and  lamented  the  shameful  advances  that  wc  seemed  to  bo  making 
towards  popery.  He  did  this  with  a tenderness,  and  an  edge,  that  I did  not  expect  from  so 
recluse  and  mortified  a man.  He  looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in,  with 
very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it 
was  the  best  constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was  truly  so,  with  relation  to 
the  doctrine,  the  w'orship,  and  the  main  part  of  our  government.  But  as  to  the  administra- 
tion, both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesia.stical  courts,  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought  we  looked  like  a fair  carcase  of  a 
body  without  a spirit ; without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and  that  laboriousness  in  the 
clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he 
were  to  choose  a place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn  ; it  looked  like  a pilgrim's  going  home, 
to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion  in  it. 
He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness  and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a d}ring 
man  ; and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those  that  could  be  procured  in  such  a place, 
would  give  less  disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired;  for  he  died  at  the  Bell  inn, 
in  Warwick -lane.  Another  circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Scotland,  he 
took  what  his  tenants  were  pletised  to  pay  him  : so  that  there  was  a great  arrear  due,  which 
was  raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his  affairs  there : and  the  last  payment 
that  he  could  export  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six  weeks  before  his  death : 
so  that  his  provision  and  journey  failed  both  at  once.  And  thus  in  the  several  parts  of 
this  history,  I have  given  a very  particular  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  this  apostolical 
man ; whose  life  I would  have  written,  if  1 had  not  found  proper  places  to  bring  the  mc'st 
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matenal  parfce  of  it  ^nthin  this  work.  I rvcVon  that  T owed  this  to  that  perfect  frietuUiip 
and  fatherly  care,  with  which  he  had  always  treated  inc. 

The  mentioning  his  death  leads  me  to  name  some  other  clergymen  of  note,  that  died  iii 
thi.)  and  in  the  former  year.  Burnet  died  in  Scotland : and  Ross,  a poor,  ignorant,  worth* 
lesu  man,  but  in  whom  obedience  and  fury  were  so  eminent,  that  these  supplied  all  other 
def?cts,  was  raised  to  be  the  primate  of  that  church  : whicli  was  indeed  a sad  omen,  as  well 
as  a step  to  its  fall  and  ruin.  Sterne,  archbishop  of  Y'ork,  died  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age:  he  was  a sour, ill  tempered  man,  and  minded  chiefly  the  enriching  his  family.  He  was 
suepected  of  popery,  because  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  compliant  in  all  things  to  the  court, 
and  was  very  zealous  for  the  duke.  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rocliestcr,  9ucccedt*d  him,  a man  of 
more  spirit  than  discretion,  and  an  excellent  preacher,  but  of  a fn*e  conversation,  which  laid 
him  open  to  much  censure  in  a vicious  court.  And  indeed  ho  proved  a much  better  arch- 
bishop than  he  had  been  a bishop  *.  Gunning,  of  Ely,  died  this  summer,  a man  of  great 
reading  : he  had  in  him  all  the  subtilty,  and  the  disputing  humour  of  a schoolmau : and  he 
studied  to  infuse  that  into  all  those  who  were  formed  by  him.  He  was  strict  in  the  wliole 
course  of  his  life : but  was  a dry  man,  and  much  inclined  to  superstition.  He  had  a great 
confusion  of  things  in  his  head,  and  could  bring  nothing  into  method  ; so  tliat  he  was  a dark 
and  perplexed  preacher.  His  sermons  were  full  of  Greek  an<l  Hebrew,  and  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers.  Y'et  many  of  the  ladies  of  a high  fonn  loved  to  hear  him  preach  ; which  the 
king  used  to  say,  was  because  they  did  not  understand  him.  Turner  succeeded  liiin.  He 
had  been  long  in  the  duke’s  family,  and  was  in  high  favour  witii  him.  He  w*as  a sincere 
and  good-natured  man,  of  too  quick  an  imagination,  and  too  defective  a judgment.  He  was 
but  moderately  learned,  hanng  conversed  more  with  men  than  with  books  : and  so  he  was 
not  able  to  do  the  duke  great  service.  But  he  was  so  zealous  for  his  succession,  that  this 
raised  him  high  upon  no  great  stock  of  sufficiency.  Old  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  died 
this  winter,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many  resj>ects  a very  eminoiit 
man,  zealous  against  popery,  and  yet  a great  enemy  to  the  dissenters ; he  was  considerably 
learned,  and  had  a great  vivacity  of  thought : but  he  was  too  soon  provoked,  and  too  little 
master  of  himself  upon  those  occasions.  Mew,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  succeeded  him; 
he  had  been  a captain  during  the  wars,  and  had  been  Middleton’s  secretary,  when  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  insurrection,  that  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  made  for  the  king  in  fifty- 
three.  After  tliat  he  came  into  orders ; and,  though  he  knew  very  little  of  divinity,  or  of 
any  other  learning,  and  was  weak  to  a childish  degree,  yet  obsequiousness  and  zeal  raistd 
him  through  several  steps  to  this  great  see.  Ken  succeeded  him  in  Bath  and  Wells  ; a man  of 
an  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  yet  of  a verj’  lively  temper,  but  too  hot  and  sudden.  He  had  a 


* I>r.  Richard  Sterne  waa  bom  at  Maniflcid,  in  Not. 
tinglamiliire,  during  the  rear  1596.  He  was  of  Trinity 
and  Bennet  colleges,  Cambridge.  He  beenmo  chaplain 
1c  trchbiriiop  I.aiid,  and  master  of  Jesus  College  in 
Bcin?  very  w'live  in  sending  the  plate  of  the  utiiversU) 
to  Chailes  the  First,  to  support  him  during  the  civil 
•tmggle,  Cromwell  seized  and  imprisoned  him,  and  others, 
finally  sending  them  on  board  ship,  fur  the  purpose,  it  it 
said,  of  selling  (hem  as  slaves ; but  this  is  hai^Iy  credible. 
He  kepi  a school  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was 
rrslored  to  his  mastership,  and  made  bishop  of  Cailisle, 
and  finally  arrhbiahop  of  York.  He  publUhcd  several 
works;  liHii  a sltarc  in  prqnring  the  Pnliginl  Bible,  and 
ill  revising  the  liturgy.  A corrcspondriit  of  the  rail  of 
Strafford  describes  him  as  a solid  scholar,  who  firsl 
summed  up  the  <1600  faiUts  that  were  in  our  printed 
hiblcs.**  He  once  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  author 
of  the  “ Whole  Duty  of  .Man  ;**  but  thb  has  now  been 
ascribed  with  more  certainty  to  laily  Packiugton. — 8trsf. 
ford  Papers;  Lc  Nctc*s  Bisiiops  ; Masters's  Hist,  uf  C.C.C. 
Cambridge. 

I>r.  John  Dolben  was  a native  of  Slonsrick.  Northamp- 
(onsliirv,  where  he  was  bom  in  I6J5.  His  oduentioo  wks 
coniiuctcd  at  Westminster,  and  Cbrist.cnarv'n.  OxiutU. 


During  the  civil  contest  he  took  arms  in  support  of  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mnrstnn  Moor,  and  In  the  siege  of  York.  When  rrriaU 
nn^  became  of  no  avail,  he  returned  to  college,  but  was 
ejected  by  the  parliamentary  vidtors  in  16-lB.  At  the 
Restoration  he  waa  made  a canon  of  Christchurch  ; in  1666, 
bishop  of  Rochester;  in  1G75,  lord  high  atmoucr;  and  in 
1683,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  this  last  piefcnncnt 
he  enjoyed  only  for  a brief  period.  He  was  most  culpably 
nllowrtl  to  sleep  It  .id  inn  in  a bnl  not  freed  from  (he 
contagion  of  small. pox  ; with  this  disease  he  wu  tufreted, 
and  died  in  1666.  All  authorities  unite  in  praising  his 
clo<]uencr,  both  as  a preacher  and  debater  : and  Burnet  h 
too  cold  in  his  pi-aise,  seeming  as  if  resolved  not  to  com- 
mend, yet  without  anything  specific  to  blame.  The  high 
character  given  him  by  sir  Williani  Trumbull  is  in  print, 
ns  is  that  by  another  of  his  frienda.  Dr.  Sprat ; the  Intlcr 
says  of  him,  in  bU  iJfe  of  Cowley,  “ in  him  we  lost  ll»e 
greatest  abilities,  the  most  useful  coevrrsatiou,  the  luovt 
faithful  friendship,  and  one  who  had  a mind  that  praetiwvl 
(he  Iwst  virtues  itself,  and  a wit  that  wws  be«t  ante  «•* 
irromtiteDd  thetn  to  olbers.*’-~K inpis's  Uiof . Britunn^ 
Oiainger.  Ac. 
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Tt*ry  edifying  i»*ay  of  preaching ; but  it  was  more  apt  to  move  the  passions^  than  to  instruct ; 
An  that  his  sermons  were  rather  beautiful  than  solid ; yet  his  way  in  them  was  very  taking. 
The  king  seemed  fond  of  him  ; and  by  him,  and  Turner,  the  papists  hoped,  that  great  pro> 
gress  might  be  made  in  gaining,  or  at  least  deluding  the  clergy.  It  was  obs<‘rvcd,  that  all 
tlie  men  in  favour  among  the  clergy  were  unmarrie<l ; from  whom,  they  hoped,  they  might 
mom  probably  promise  themselves  a disposition  to  come  over  to  them 

The  prosecution  of  the  dissenters  was  carried  very  high  all  this  year  j they  were  not  only 
proceeded  against  for  going  to  conventicles,  but  fur  not  going  to  church,  and  for  not  receiving 
the  sacrament ; the  laws  made  against  papists  with  relation  to  those  particulars  being  now 
applied  to  them.  Many  were  excommunicated,  and  ruined  by  the  prosecutions.  Tlie  earl 
of  Danby,  for  all  his  severity  against  lord  Shaftesbury,  for  moving  in  the  Kings  Bench  to 
be  bailed,  though  committed  by  the  lords  only  for  a contempt,  yet  had  been  forced  to  move 
often  for  his  being  let  out  upon  bail.  It  was  certainly  a very  great  hardship  that  he  lay 
under;  for  he  had  been  now  five  years  in  Uio  Tower:  and  three  parliaments  had  sat.  The 
two  last  had  not  mentioned  him ; and  now  a parliament  seemed  out  of  sight.  Yet,  though 
he  offered  a very  long  and  learned  argument  for  their  bailing  him,  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  even  Saunders  himself,  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  it.  But  Jeffreys  was  bolder  ; so  he 
bailed  him : and  upon  the  same  grounds  all  the  popish  lords  were  also  bailed.  Oates  was 
prosecuted  at  the  duke's  suit  for  scaudalous  words : rogue  and  traitor  wrere  very  freely 
bestowed  on  the  duke  by  him : so  100,000/.  was  given,  which  shut  him  up  in  a ]>erpetual 
imprisonment,  till  they  saw  a fit  opportunity  to  carry  matters  further  against  him  f.  The 


* Dr.  Peter  Gunning  wu  bom  Hoo,  in  Kent,  during 
tbc  rev  1613.  His  education  was  pursued  at  (he  Canter* 
bury  free  kKooI,  and  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  but  being 
persecuted  there  as  a loyalist,  he,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bar. 
row,  came  to  Oxford  in  1 64  4,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  instituted  regiiis  professor  of 
dirinitT,  and  master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  upon  the 
ejection  of  Dr.  Turkney,  to  whom,  hosrerer,  he  gene* 
rously  allowed  a life  annuity.  In  1669  he  was  enthroned 
Ksbop  of  Chichester;  and  in  1674,  bishop  of  Ely.  The 
doctor  was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  graceful,  which 
will  perhaps  account  for  the  admiration  he  won  from  the 
court  ladiea,  without  libelling  their  understandings.  He 
was  deeply  versed  ia  the  scripttii'cs,  so  as  to  be  hardly 
excclird  as  ■ textuary ; and  lliia,  aided  by  an  enlaiged 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  powerful  opponents  that  the  papists  and  secta- 
rians of  his  period  had  to  encounter.  One  anecdote  is 
wonh  repeating.  An  enihusi-ist  had  been  disseminating 
widely  a prophecy  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  be 
within  the  space  of  twelvemonths,  and  his  followers  were 
numeroua.  The  man  had  tome  landed  property,  for  which 
Gunning  offered  him  a price  equal  to  two  years’  purchase; 
this  was  refused,  snd  twenty  required,  which  convineod  his 
followers  that  he  did  not  believe  his  own  prediction.-^ 
Wood's  Athene  Oxon. ; Masters's  Hist  of  C-  C.  C.  Cam- 
bridge; Salmon's  English  Bishops,  &c. 

Frwncis  Turner  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomts  Turner, 
dean  of  Canterbury,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Wiodebank.secretary  of  stale  to  Charles  (he  First.  Hewas 
a scholar  of  Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  successively  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  master  of 
j^t.  Joho's,dean  of  Windsor,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  bishop 
of  Ely.  He  was  an  unflinching  sdvoi.wte  of  the  protestant 
ca>i!>c,  heingoneof  iheseven  bishops  imprisoned  by  James  the 
t^Wmd  for  petitioning  that  monarch  against  hisdcrlamtion  in 
favour  of  popery.  He  appears  to  have  been  equally  uncom- 
pcomising  in  his  opinions  relsiive  lo  hereditary  monarchy, 
ft»r  be  refused  to  take  the  oaths  required  at  the  revolution, 
and  consequently  was  deprived  of  his  tusbopric.  Finsily, 
in  1691,  being  accused  of  plotting  to  restore  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  leave  England, 
sod  a pmcUmaiioD  was  isatied  for  his  apprehenrion.  Ho 
Was  la^jiixed  hy  Marvell  in  his  **  Mr.  Smirk,  or  the  Divine 
in  mode.'*  His  ’*  Vindication  of  the  Ute  archbishop  San- 


croft,  and  the  rest  of  the  deprived  Bishops,**  is  worth 
notice  as  a piece  of  contemporary  history.  He  died  in 
1700 — Wood’s  AtbenieOxon. 

Dr.  Peter  Mews,  or  .Mcaux,  was  of  a more  accommo- 
dating conscience  than  bis  cutitrniporary  last  mentioned. 
He  fought  for  Charles  the  First ; appeared  in  arms  for 
James  the  Second ; sad  Anally  adhered  to  William  tba 
Third.  Ho  was  born  at  Purse  Cauodell,  Dorsetshire,  in 
die  year  1619;  passed  through  the  discipline  of  merrhaot 
tailor's,  and  St.  John's,  Oxford ; lived  many  years  in 
exile  during  the  interregnum  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Charlca 
became  successively  toe  diocesan  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Winchester.  Wood  says,  he  w.vs  **  much  beloved  stid 
admired  for  bis  hospitality,  genervsity,  juitire,  and  frequent 
preaching.''  He  died  in  1706. — Wood's  Athenm  Oxon. ; 
Grainger,  and  Rereshy’s  Memoirs. 

Dr.  Thoitias  Keii  was  the  son  of  a London  attorney^ 
but  bom  at  Little  Berkhamjrstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  during 
the  year  1635.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Hart 
Hall,  and  New  College,  Oxford.  Having  duly  graduated 
and  held  various  livings,  he  in  1679  was  appointed  cba{v 
lain  to  Mary,  prinress  of  Orange.  \N'hiUt  in  this  office 
be  compelled  one  of  the  prince's  favourite  officers  to  niarrv 
a lady  of  her  highness's  tr.iin,  whom  he  bad  seduced  by 
giving  her  a rofitrart  of  marriage.  The  prince  is  aiud  to 
have  been  greatly  offended  with  Keo,  for  being  so  officious. 
But  Charles  the  Second  was  not  offended  at  his  boldncM, 
when  ho  peremptorily  refused  Nell  Gwyo  admittance  to 
his  lodgings,  when  the  court  was  at  Wiacbestcr.  " Tlie 
king's  good  sense  told  him,  though  tlie  prince  of  Orange's 
did  not,  that  if  a man  is  rrallr  a Christian,  Ids  conduct 
ought  to  be  uniformly  consistent  with  his  character  " In 
1684,  he  became  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; in  1688, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  six  other  prelates  for 
petitioning  the  king  ; and  in  1690  was  deprived  for  refusing 
to  lake  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  thv  Tliirtl.  His 
writings  and  his  life  fully  eiitilicd  him  to  the  epithet  ho 
acquit^  of  "good  Bishop  Ken."  Wood  dcfcrib<^  him  as 
greatly  charitable,  very  devout,  and  extremely  obliging  in 
his  demeanour.  Queen  Anne  gave  him  a pension  of  200/. 
a year.-— Life  preflxed  to  his  works;  Wood's  Athetue:^ 
Oiiiiigrr. 

T The  evidenre  adduced  at  this  trial  shew-s  conclusively 
the  violent  temper  and  inihenout  character  of  Oates.  Sot 
the  State  Tnals. 
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duke  of  Beaufort,  lord  Pctcrlmrougli,  and  some  others,  brought  actions  of  $caru1a2um  mag- 
naium  against  tliosr,  wlio  in  the  time  of  our  great  heat  had  spoken  foul  things  of  them  : and 
great  damages  were  given  by  ol>se<juions  ana  zealous  juries.  An  information  of  a higher 
nature  was  bronglit  against  Williams,  who,  though  he  was  a worthless  man,  yet  was  for  his 
zeal  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  two  last  parliaments.  He  had  lic<‘nscd 
the  printing  the  voU’S,  which  had  in  them  matters  of  scandal  relating  to  some  lords.  So  an 
information  was  brought  against  him  ; and  ho  upon  it  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  This  w’as  driven  on  purpose  by  the  duke's  party,  to  cut  off  the  thoughts  of  another 
parliament ; since  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  house  of  commons  could  bear  the 
punishing  the  speaker  for  obeying  their  orders. 

Jenkins  had  now  done  all  the  drudgery  that  the  court  had  occasion  for  from  him  ; and 
being  capable  to  serve  them  in  nothing  else,  he  was  dismissed  from  lieing  secretarj'  of  state ; 
and  Godolphin,  one  of  tho  commissioners  of  the  trcasurj%  succeeded  him.  Another  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  Deering,  dying  at  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Uoehester  lioped  to  have 
been  made  lord-treasurer.  lie  had  lost  much  ground  wdth  the  king;  and  the  whole  court 
hated  him,  by  reason  of  the  stop  of  all  payments,  which  was  chiefly  imputed  to  him.  Lord 
Halifax  and  lord  North  joined  their  interest  to  bring  in  two  other  commissioners  upon  him, 
without  so  much  as  letting  him  know  of  it  till  it  was  resolved  on.  These  were  ThirTid  and 
North.  Tliis  last  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  service  during  his  slirievalry  in  Ijondon.  I/>rd 
Rochester  engaged  both  the  duke  and  the  lady  Portsmouth  to  divert  this,  if  it  was  possible. 
But  the  king  was  not  to  bo  shaken.  So  he  resolved  to  quit  the  treasury.  T)ie  <*arl  of 
Radnor  was  discharged  from  being  lord  pn^ident  of  the  council,  where  he  liad  for  some 
years  acted  a very  mean  part,  in  which  lie  had  lost  the  character  of  a steady  cynical  English- 
man, which  he  had  maintained  in  the  former  course  of  his  life.  And  lord  Roeht'ater  was 
made  lord  president ; which  being  a post  superior  in  rank,  but  much  inferior  both  in  advan- 
tage and  credit  to  that  he  held  formerly,  drew  a jest  from  lord  Halifax  that  may  l>e  worth 
remembering ; he  said,  he  had  heard  of  many  kicked  down  stairs,  but  never  of  any  that 
was  kicked  up  stairs  before.  Godolphin  was  weary  of  the  drudgery  that  lay  on  a secretary 
of  state.  He  chose  rather  to  be  the  first  commissioner  of  the  tR'asury  : and  he  was  made  a 
baron.  Tho  earl  of  Middleton,  son  to  him  that  had  governed  Scotland,  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  a man  of  a generous  temper,  but  without  much  religion,  well  learned,  of  a good  judg- 
ment, and  a lively  apprehension  *. 

If  foreign  affairs  could  have  awakened  the  king,  the  French  did  enough  this  snmmer  in 
order  to  it.  Besides  their  po^s^ssing  themselves  of  Luxemburg,  they  sent  a fleet  against 
Genoa  upon  no  sort  of  provocation,  but  because  Genoa  would  not  eoinj>ly  with  some  demands, 
that  were  both  unjust  and  unreasonable:  the  king  of  France  ordered  it  to  lx*  Ijonibardi'd, 
hoping  that  in  that  confusion  he  might  by  landing  a few  men  have  made  bimsclf  lasily 
master  of  that  state.  Tliis  would  very  ]>robab1y  have  succeeded,  if  tlie  attempt  bad  been 
made  upon  the  first  consternation  they  were  in,  when  the  bombardment  began.  But  the 
thing  was  delayed  a day  or  two ; and  >y  that  time  the  Genoe.se  not  only  recovered  them- 
selves out  of  their  first  fright,  but  putting  themselves  in  order,  they  were  animated  with  that 
indignation  and  fury,  that  they  beat  off  the  French,  with  a courage  that  was  not  expected 
from  them.  Such  an  assault,  that  looked  more  like  the  violence  of  a robber,  than  the  attack 
of  one  that  would  observe  forms  in  his  conquests,  ought  to  have  provoked  all  princes,  espC' 
cially  such  as  were  powerful  at  sea,  to  have  joined  against  a prince,  who  by  these  practices 
was  become  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  But  wo  were  now  pursuing  other  designs, 
from  which  it  was  resolved  that  nothing  from  beyond  sea  should  divert  us. 

After  tho  king  had  kept  Tangier  about  twenty  years,  and  liad  Ixen  at  a vast  charge  in 
making  a mole  before  it,  in  which  several  sots  of  undertakers  had  failed  indeed  in  the  main 


• All  tliew  tiTtnyenirnts  were  cffectcJ  by  lonl 
tietwi'.h«(Bndinj{  the  united  iotcretl*  of  the  earl  of  Hochesw. 

ter.  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  duchess  of  Port*mnutb, 
who  wished  the  ofBees  otherwise  filled.  I/>rd  Halifax, 
wntinj;  to  sir  John  Krresby,  thus  rejoiced  over  K<ichesier's 
removal  fiotn  the  Trciuurj.  “ You  may  believe  1 am 
not  at  all  displeased  to  see  such  an  ulversarT  removed 
from  the  only  place  that  could  pive  him  powTr  and 


advanta^ ; and  lie  bears  It  with  so  little  pbilosopnv. 
that,  if  I bad  ill-nature  enou^ch.  he  gives  me  sufflcH-nt 
ncejuiof)  to  triumph.** — (Rereshy’s  Memoirs,  185.)  At 
the  arrersian  of  James  the  Second,  lord  Itorhester  more 
than  rculiated  theM  vexati-jns  upon  bis  rival.  Tlie  kii^ 
it  appears  was  in  much  doubt  who  to  appoint  as  aerretary' 
of  sUte  in  the  place  of  lord  Oodnlpiiia.— ^inocr's  CUro 
don  Ci>rre*pondrooc,  t 1<5. 
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disigns,  but  had  miccfcdod  wfll  in  the  enriching  of  themselves,  and  the  work  was  now  brought 
near  jH*rtVctioii,  which  seemed  to  give  us  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  he,  to  deliver  himself 
from  that  charge,  sent  lord  Dartmouth  with  a fleet  to  destroy  all  the  works,  and  to  bring 
liome  all  our  men.  Tl>e  king,  when  he  communicatetl  this  t(>  the  cabinet  council,  charged 
them  to  be  secret.  But  it  was  believed  that  be  himself  sj>oke  of  it  to  the  lord  Arlington,  and 
that  lord  Arlington  told  it  to  the  Portugal  ambassador ; for  the  anjbasaador  took  fire  upon 
it,  and  desired  tliat,  if  the  king  was  weary  of  keeping  it,  he  w’ould  restore  it  to  his  master. 
And  he  undertook  to  pay  a great  sum  for  the  charge  the  king  had  lHH*n  at  all  these  years  that 
he  had  it.  But  tlm  king  bclieve<l  that  as  the  money  w’ould  never  lx?  paid,  so  the  king  of 
Portugal  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  that  place  again.st  the  Moors ; so  that  it  would  fall 
in  their  hands,  and  by  that  means  prove  too  important  to  command  the  Straits.  The  thing 
was  boldly  denied  by  the  ministers,  when  pressed  by  the  ambassador  upon  tliat  subject. 
Lord  Dartmouth  executed  the  design  as  he  was  orden'd.  So  an  end  was  put  to  our  possess- 
ing that  place.  Tliis  was  done  only  to  save  charge,  that  the  court  might  hold  out  the  longer 
witliout  a parliament.  So  the  republic  of  Genoa,  weeing  that  we  would  not,  and  that, 
without  us,  the  Dutch  could  not,  undertake  their  proti'ction,  were  forced  to  make  a very 
abject  compliment  to  the  king  of  France  ; if  anj'thing  could  be  abject  that  was  ncct‘ssary  to 
save  their  country.  The  doge  and  some  of  the  senators  wore  sent  to  Versailh's  to  ask  the 
king  pardon,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  for  what : unless  it  was,  Ix-causi*  they  presumed 
to  resist  his  invasion.  I happened  to  Imj  at  Paris  when  the  doge  was  there.  One  saying  of 
his  was  mucli  repeated.  M'hcn  all  the  glory  of  Versailles  was  set  open  to  him,  and  the 
flatterers  of  tlie  court  were  admiring  everything,  he  seemed  to  look  at  them  with  a coldness 
that  became  a person  who  was  at  the  liend  of  a free  cuininonwealth  ; and  when  he  w*as  asked 
if  the  things  he  saw  were  not  very  extraordinary,  he  said,  thu  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  he  saw  there  was  himself. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  were  much  hrok<*n.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  town  of  Amster* 
dam  were  in  ver)’  ill  terms  by  the  French  management,  to  which  Chiidh'igh,  the  English 
envoy,  joined  his  strength  to  such  a degree  of  insolence,  that  he  offered  personal  affronts  to  the 
prince,  who  upon  that  would  see  him  no  more.  Yet  the  prince  was  not  considered  enotigh 
at  our  court  to  get  Chudleigh  to  be  recalled  ;i])on  it.  The  town  of  Amst«'r(lain  went  so  far, 
that  a motion  was  made  of  setting  up  the  prince  of  Friczeland  as  their  stadtholder ; and  he 
wa.s  invited  to  come  to  their  town  in  order  to  it.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  prevented  this 
by  coming  to  a full  agn*cinent  with  that  town.  he  and  his  princiiw  wereinvib'd  thither; 
and  that  misunderstanding  Wiis  removed,  or  at  least  laid  ash?ep  for  that  time.  The  war  of 
Hungary  went  on  with  slow  success  on  the  emperor's  side ; he  was  poor,  and  his  revenue  was 
exhausted)  so  that  he  could  not  press  so  hard  upon  the  Turks,  jis  he  might  have  done  with 
advantiige;  for  they  were  in  great  confusion.  The  king  of  Poland  had  married  a French 
wife,  and  she  had  a great  ascendancy  over  him ; and  not  being  able  to  get  her  family  raised 
in  France,  she  had  turned  that  king  to  the  emperor’s  interests ; so  that  he  had  the  glory  of 
raising  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Tlie  French  saw  their  error,  and  were  now  ready  to  purchase 
her  at  any  rate ; so  that  all  the  rest  of  that  poor  king’s  inglorious  life,  afU'r  that  great  action 
at  Vienna,  was  a perpetual  going  backwards  and  forwards  Indwi^im  the  interests  of  France 
and  Vienna ; which  depended  entirely  upon  the  secret  negotiations  of  the  court  of  France 
with  his  queen,  as  they  came  to  her  terms,  or  as  they  did  nt>t  quite  comply  with  them. 

The  misunderstanding  l>etween  the  court  of  Rome  and  France  went  on  still.  The  pope 
declared  openly  for  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  Turk  ; and  marie  great  returns  of  money 
into  Germany.  He  engaged  the  Venetians  into  the  alliance.  He  found  also  fault  with 
many  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  with  relation  to  tin*  Regale.  And  now  the  tables  were 
turned.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  wont  to  value  themselves  on  their  dependence  on  tlic  court 
of  Rome,  were  now  wholly  in  the  interest  of  France ; for  they  resolved  to  l>e  on  the  stronger 
ade.  And  the  Jansenists,  whom  Rome  had  treated  very  ill,  and  who  were  looked  on  ns 
the  most  zealous  assi^rtors  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  cliurch,  were  now  the  men  that 
arimired  the  pope,  and  declared  for  him.  'Tlie  persecution  of  the  protestants  went  on  still  in 
France;  and  no  other  care  was  had  of  them  here,  but  that  we  sheltered  them,  and  so  had 
grrat  mimbers  of  them  coming  over  to  us.  A quarrel  was  depending  between  the  English 
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and  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  The  Dutch  had  a mind  to  drive  us  out  of  Bantam ; 
for  they  did  not  love  to  see  the  English  settle  so  near  Batavia.  So  they  engaged  the  old 
king  of  Bantam  into  a war  with  his  son,  who  was  in  possession  of  Bantam ; and  the  son 
was  supported  by  the  English.  But  the  old  king  drove  out  his  son  by  the  help  that  the 
Dutch  gave  him ; and  he  drove  out  the  English  likewise,  as  having  espoused  his  son’s  rebel- 
lion against  him  ; though  we  understood  that  he  had  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  but 
that  by  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch  he  had  now  invaded  him.  It  is  certain,  our  court  laid 
up  this  in  their  heart,  as  that  upon  which  they  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  war  with 
the  States,  as  soon  as  we  should  be  in  a condition  to  undertake  it.  The  East  India  company 
saw  this,  and  that  the  court  prcffecd  them  to  make  public  remonstrances  upon  it,  which  gave 
a jealousy  of  an  ill  design  under  it ; so  they  resolved  to  proceed  rather  in  a very  slow  nego- 
tiation than  in  anything  that  might  give  a handle  to  a rupture. 

I must  now  mix  in  somewhat  with  relation  to  myself,  though  it  may  seem  too  inconside- 
rable to  be  put  into  a series  of  matters  of  such  importance.  But  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  that  which  set  me  at  liberty  to  go  round  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  stay  some 
years  out  of  England.  I preached  a lecture  at  St.  Clement’s  on  the  Thursdays ; but  after  the 
lord  Russel's  death,  the  king  sent  an  order  to  Dr.  Hascard,  then  rector  of  tlie  parish,  to  dis- 
charge me  from  it.  I continued  at  the  Rolls,  avoiding  very  cautiously  everything  that 
rela^d  to  the  public ; for  I abhorred  the  making  the  pulpit  a stage  for  venting  of  passion, 
or  for  the  serving  of  interests.  There  was  a parish  in  London  vacant,  where  the  election  lay 
in  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  probable  it  would  have  fallen  on  me  ; though  London  w*as  in 
so  divided  a state,  that  everything  was  managed  by  the  strength  of  parties.  Yet  the  king, 
apprehending  the  choice  might  have  fallen  on  me,  sent  a message  to  them,  to  let  them  know 
ho  would  take  it  amiss  if  they  chose  me.  Old  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  lived  still  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  court.  When  the  fifth  of  November,  being  Gunpowder  Treason  day, 
came,  in  which  we  had  always  sermons  at  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  I begged  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  (sir  H.  Grimstone)  to  excuse  me  then  from  preaching ; for  that  day  led  one  to  preach 
against  popery,  and  it  was  indecent  nut  to  do  it.  He  said  he  would  end  his  life  as  he  had 
led  it  all  along,  in  an  open  detestation  of  popery.  So,  since  I saw  this  could  not  be  avoided, 
though  I had  not  meddled  with  any  point  of  popery  for  above  a year  together,  I resolved, 
since  I did  it  so  seldom,  to  do  it  to  purpose.  I chose  for  my  text  these  words : “ Save  me 
firom  the  lion’s  mouth,  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns*."  I made  no 
reflection  in  my  thoughts  on  the  lion  and  unicorn,  as  being  the  two  supporters  of  the  king’s 
scutcheon  (for  I had  ever  hated  all  points  of  that  sort,  as  a profanation  of  Scriptures) ; but 
I showed  how  well  popery  might  be  compared  to  the  lion's  mouth,  then  open  to  devoiir  us ; 
and  I compared  our  former  deliverance  from  the  extremities  of  danger  to  the  being  on  the 
horn  of  a rhinoceros.  And  this  leading  me  to  the  subject  of  the  day,  I mentioned  that 
wish  of  king  James  the  First  against  any  of  his  posterity,  that  should  endeavour  to  bring  that 
religion  in  among  us.  This  was  immediately  carried  to  the  court.  But  it  only  raised  more 
anger  against  me ; for  nothing  could  be  made  of  it.  They  talked  most  of  the  choice  of  the 
text,  as  levelled  against  the  king’s  coat  of  arms.  That  had  never  been  once  in  my  thoughts. 
Lord-keeper  North  diverted  the  king  from  doing  anything  on  the  account  of  my  sermon. 
And  so  the  matter  slept  till  the  end  of  the  term.  And  then  North  wrote  to  the  master  of 
the  Rolls,  that  the  king  considered  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls  as  one  of  his  own  chapels ; and, 
since  he  looked  on  me  as  a person  disaffected  to  his  government,  and  had  for  that  reason 
dismissed  mo  from  his  own  service,  he  therefore  required  him  not  to  suffer  me  to  serve  any 
longer  in  that  chapel.  And  thus  all  my  service  in  the  church  was  now  stopped  ; for  upon 
such  a public  declaration  made  against  me,  it  was  not  fit  for  any  clergyman  to  njake  use  of 
my  assistance  any  more.  And  by  these  means  I was  set  at  liberty  by  the  procurement  of 
my  enemies.  So  that  I did  not  abandon  my  post  either  out  of  fear,  or  out  of  any  giddiness 
to  ramble  about  Europe.  But  being  now  under  such  public  marks  of  jealousy,  and  put  out 
of  a capacity  of  serving  God  and  the  church  in  the  way  of  my  function,  it  seemed  a pradent 
and  a decent  thing  for  me  to  withdraw  myself  from  that  fury  which  1 saw  was  working  so 
strongly,  and  in  so  many  repeated  instances,  against  me. 
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(lisf;racc8  from  tho  court  were  the  (>ccasion  of  niy  going  out  of  Kngland,  wlilcli  Ixith 
]>r«icrvixl  me  from  wimt  I had  reason  to  apprehend,  when  the  duke,  by  the  cliange  tliat 
happened  soon  after,  miglit  have  Imd  it  in  Ins  power  to  make  me  feed  all  that  displeasure 
which  had  been  growing  upon  him  in  a course  of  so  many  years  against  me,  and  it  also  put 
me  in  a way  to  do  the  greatest  services  I was  capable  of,  both  to  tlie  interest  of  rtdigion,  and 
of  these  nations.  So  that  wrhat  was  intemled  as  a mischief  to  me  pruve<l  my  preservation. 
My  employment  at  tho  UoIU  would  have  fallen  in  course  within  a iiiunth,  if  the  court  had 
delayed  the  putting  me  from  it  in  such  an  open  manner ; for  that  worthy  man,  sir  llarbottlc 
Grimstone,  died  about  Christmas.  Nature  sank  all  at  once,  he  being  then  eighty-two.  lie 
died,  as  be  had  lived,  with  great  piety  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

There  were  two  famous  trials  in  Michaelmas  term.  Three  women  came  and  depo«H>d 
against  Rosw'ell,  a proshyterian  preacher,  treasonable  words  that  lio  had  delivered  at  a con- 
venticle. They  swore  to  two  or  throe  periods,  in  which  they  had  agreed  so  exactly  together, 
that  there  was  nut  the  smallest  variation  in  their  depositions.  Hoswell,  on  the  other  band, 
made  a strong  defence,  lie  proved  that  the  witnesses  wore  lewd  and  infamous  persons. 
He  proved  that  he  had  always  been  a loyal  man,  even  in  Cromwell's  days  : that  he  prayed 
constantly  for  the  king  in  his  family : and  that  in  his  sermons  ho  often  insisted  on  the  obli- 
gations to  loyalty.  And  as  for  that  sermon  in  which  the  witnesses  swore  he  delivered  those 
words,  he  showed  what  his  t«*xt  was,  which  the  witnesses  could  not  remember,  os  they  remcin- 
h'red  nothing  else  in  his  sermon  besidt's  tho  words  tlicy  had  de[M>sed.  That  text,  and  his 
sermon  upon  it,  had  no  relation  to  any  stich  matter.  Several  witnesses  who  heard  the  s<?rmun, 
and  some  who  wrote  it  in  short-hand,  declared  he  said  no  such  words,  nor  anything  to  that  pur- 
pose. He  ofTerod  his  owm  noU*s  to  prove  this  further  ; but  no  regard  was  had  to  them.  'I'bc 
w omen  cf)uld  not  prove  by  any  circumstance  that  they  were  at  his  me<'ting,  or  tliat  any  person 
saw  them  there  on  that  day.  The  words  they  swore  against  him  were  so  gross,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  imagined  any  man  in  his  wits  could  express  himself  so,  were  he  ever  so  wickedly  set, 
before  a mixed  assembly.  It  was  also  urged,  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  three  women 
could  remember  so  long  a period  upon  one  single  bearing ; and  that  they  should  all  remember 
it  so  exactly  as  to  agree  in  tho  same  deposition.  He  offered  to  put  tlie  whole  upon  this  issue  : 
be  would  pronounce  a period,  as  long  as  that  wind)  they  had  sworn,  with  his  usual  tone  of 
voice  with  which  be  preached,  and  then  leave  it  to  them  to  re|>eat  it,  if  they  could.  1 set 
down  all  this  defence  more  particularly,  that  it  may  appear  what  a spirit  was  in  that  time, 
when  a verdict  could  be  brought  in  upon  such  an  evidence,  and  against  such  a defence. 
JefiFreys  urged  the  matter  with  his  ordinary  vehrmcnco : ho  laid  it  for  a foundation,  that  all 
preaching  at  conventicles  was  treasonable,  and  that  this  ought  to  dispose  the  jury  to  believe 
any  evidence  whatsoever  upon  that  head,  and  that  here  were  three  positive  concurring 
witnesses.  8o  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty.  And  there  was  a shameful  rejoicing  upon 
this.  It  was  thought  now  coaventicles  would  be  all  suppressed  by  it ; since  any  person  that 
would  witness  that  treasonable  words  were  delivered  at  them  would  be  believed,  bow  impro- 
liable  soever  it  might  be.  But  when  the  importance  of  the  words  came  to  be  examined  by 
men  learned  in  the  law,  they  were  found  not  to  be  treason  by  any  statute.  8o  Roswell  moved 
for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  till  counsel  sliould  be  beard  to  that  ]>oiiit,  wliether  the  W'ords  were 
treason  or  not.  In  Sidney's  cose,  they  refused  to  grant  that,  unless  he  would  first  confess 
the  fact.  And  though  that  was  much  censured,  yet  it  was  more  doubtful  whether  counstd 
ought  to  be  heard  after  tho  jury  had  brought  in  the  verdict.  But  the  king  was  so  put  out 
of  countenance  with  the  many  stories  that  were  brought  him  of  his  witnesses,  that  tlie 
attorney-general  had  orders  to  yield  to  the  arrest  of  judgment;  though  it  had  been  more  to 
the  king’s  honour  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  business  by  a pardon.  It  was  thought  a good 
point  gained,  which  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject,  to  allow  that  a point  of  law 
might  be  argued  after  conviction.  The  impudence  of  this  verdict  was  tho  more  shameful, 
since,  though  we  had  a popish  successor  in  view,  here  was  a precedent  made,  by  which  posi- 
tive witnesses,  sw’earing  to  anything  as  said  in  a sermon,  were  to  be  believed  against  so  many 
]>rohabilities,  and  so  much  proof  to  the  contrary;  which  might  have  been  at  another  time 
very  fatal  to  the  clergy. 

The  other  trial  wjis  of  more  importance  to  the  court.  In  Armstrong’s  poc.-ket,  wlem  lio 
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was  taken,  a letter  was  found  written  by  Haies,  a banker  in  London,  directed  to  anodier 
name,  which  was  believed  a feigned  one.  In  it  credit  was  given  him  upon  Haies's  corre- 
spondent in  Holland  for  money  ; he  was  desired  not  to  l>c  too  lavish ; and  he  was  promised 
that  he  should  be  supplied  as  he  needed  it.  Here  was  an  abetting  of  a man  outlawed  for 
trea.<«on.  Much  pains  was  taken  on  llaies,  both  by  persuasion  and  threatening,  to  induce 
him  to  discover  that  whole  cabal  of  men,  that,  it  seemed,  joined  in  a common  purse  to  supply 
those  who  had  fled  beyond  sea  on  the  account  of  the  plot.  And  they  hoped  to  know  all 
Monmouth’s  friends ; and  either  to  have  attainted  them,  or  at  least  to  have  fined  them 
severely  for  it.  But  Haies  shewed  a fidelity  and  courage  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
cx|>ected  from  such  a man  : so  he  was  brought  to  a trial.  He  made  a strong  defence.  The 
letter  was  not  exactly  like  his  hand.  It  was  not  addressed  to  Armstrong,  but  to  another 
person,  from  whom  he  perhaps  had  it.  No  entry  was  made  of  it  in  his  books,  nor  of  any 
sum  paid  in  upon  it.  But  his  main  defence  was,  that  a banker  examined  into  no  person's 
concerns ; and,  therefore,  w’hen  money  or  good  w^curity  was  brought  him,  he  gave  bills  of 
exchange,  or  letters  of  credit,  as  they  were  desired.  Je‘ffreys  pressed  the  jury,  in  his  impe- 
tuous way,  to  find  Ilaics  g^iilty  of  high  treason  ; because,  though  there  was  not  a witness 
against  Ilaics,  but  only  presumptions  appeared  upon  the  proof,  yet,  JefiTreys  said,  it  ts*a9 
proved  by  two  witnesses  that  the  letter  was  found  in  Armstrong’s  pocket ; and  that  was 
suflicient,  the  rest  appearing  by  circumstances.  The  little  difference  between  the  writing  in 
the  letter  and  his  ordinary  hand,  w’aa  said  to  be  only  a feint  to  hide  it,  which  made  him  the 
more  guilty.  He  required  the  jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty;  and  said,  that  the  king’s  life 
and  safety  depended  upon  this  trial : so  that  if  they  did  it  not,  they  exposed  the  king  to  a 
new  Rye-plot ; with  otlicr  extravagancies  with  which  his  fury  prompted  him.  But  a jury 
of  merchants  could  not  bo  wrought  up  to  this  pitch.  So  he  was  acquitted,  which  mortified 
the  court  a little ; for  they  had  reckoned  that  now  juries  were  to  be  only  a point  of  form  in 
a trial,  and  that  they  wore  always  to  find  bills  as  they  were  directed. 

A trial  in  a matter  of  blood  came  on  after  this*.  A gentleman  of  a noble  family  being  at 
a public  supper  with  much  company,  some  hot  words  passed  between  him  and  another  gen- 
tleman, which  raised  a sudden  quarrel,  none  but  three  persons  being  engaged  in  it.  Swords 
were  drawn,  and  one  was  killed  outright ; but  it  was  not  certain  by  whose  hand  he  was 
killed.  So  the  other  two  were  both  indicted  upon  it.  Tl>c  proof  did  not  carry  it  beyond  man- 
slaughter, no  marks  of  any  precedent  malice  appearing.  Yet  the  young  gentleman  was  pre- 
vail^ on  to  confess  the  indictment,  and  to  let  sentence  pass  on  him  for  murder : a pardon 
being  promised  him  if  he  should  do  so,  and  lie  being  threatened  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law,  if  he  stood  upon  his  defence.  After  the  sentence  had  passe<l,  it  appeared  on  what 
design  he  had  been  practised  on.  It  was  a rich  family,  and  not  well  affi'ctcd  to  the  court ; 
BO  he  was  told  that  he  must  pay  well  for  his  pardon.  And  it  cost  him  16,000/. : of  which 
the  king  had  the  one  half,  the  other  half  being  divided  between  two  ladies  that  were  in  great 
favour.  It  is  a very  ill  thing  for  princes  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  on  by  impor- 
tunities to  pardon  blood  which  cries  for  vengeance.  Yet  an  easiness  to  such  importunity  is 
a feebleness  of  good  nature,  and  so  is  in  itself  less  criminal.  But  it  is  a monstrous  perverting 
of  justice,  and  a dcstrojHng  the  chief  end  of  government,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
people,  when  their  blood  is  set  to  sale ; and  that  not  as  a compensation  to  the  family  of  the 
person  murdered,  but  to  the  prince  himself,  and  to  some  who  arc  in  favour  with  him  upon 
unworthy  accounts ; and  it  was  robbery  if  the  gentleman  was  innocent. 

Another  thing  of  a strange  nature  happened  about  this  time.  The  earl  of  Clanenrty  in 
Ireland,  when  he  died,  had  loft  his  lady  the  guardian  of  his  children.  It  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  richest  families  of  the  lri.«h  nation,  which  had  always  boon  papists ; but  the  lady 
was  a protestant.  And  she,  being  afraid  to  trust  the  education  of  her  son  in  Ireland,  though 
in  protestant  hands,  considering  the  danger  he  might  be  .in  from  Iris  kindred  of  that  religion, 
brought  him  over  to  Oxford,  and  put  him  into  Fell's  hands,  who  was  both  bishop  of  Oxford 
and  dean  of  Christchurch,  where  she  reckoned  he  would  l>c  safe.  Jjord  Clancarty  had  an 
uncle,  col.  31accarthy,  who  was  in  most  things,  where  his  religion  was  not  concerned,  a man 
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of  honour.  So  he,  both  to  pervert  his  nephew  and  to  make  his  own  court,  got  the  king  to 
write  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  to  let  the  young  lord  come  up  and  sec  the  diversions  of  tlic 
town  in  the  Christmas  time : to  wliich  the  bishop  did  too  easily  consent.  When  he  came 
to  town,  he,  being  then  at  the  age  of  consent,  was  married  to  one  of  the  lord  Sunderland's 
daughters.  And  so  he  broke  through  all  his  education,  and  soon  after  turned  papist.  Thus 
the  king  suffered  himself  to  be  mado  an  instrument  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  taking 
an  infant  out  of  the  hand  of  a guardian,  and  marrying  him  secretly ; against  which  the 
laws  of  all  nations  have  taken  care  to  provide  very  cflectually.  But  this  leads  mo  into  a 
further  view  of  the  designs  at  court. 

The  earl  of  Rochester  grew  weary  of  the  insignificant  place  of  president,  which  procured 
him  neither  confidence  nor  dependence.  And,  since  the  government  of  Ireland  wms  the 
greaU'St  piist  next  to  the  treasury,  he  obtained  by  the  duke's  favour  to  be  named  lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  The  king  seemed  to  be  so  uneasy  with  him,  that  he  was  glad  to  send 
him  away  from  the  court*.  And  the  king  intended  to  begin  in  his  j)erson  a new  method  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.  Formerly  the  lords-lieutenants  were  generals  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  governors  of  the  kingdom.  Their  interest  in  recommending  to  posts  in  the 
army,  and  the  giving  the  commissions  for  them,  brought  the  army  into  their  dependence, 
and  increased  the  profits  of  their  secretaries.  It  was  now  suggested  by  lord  Sunderland  that 
this  was  too  much  in  one  person,  and  therefore  he  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a general  of 
the  army,  inde}v?ndent  on  the  lord-lientcuaut,  and  who  should  be  a check  upon  him.  When 
there  were  but  a few  troops  kept  up  there,  it  might  be  more  reasonable  to  leave  them  in  the 
lord-lieutenant's  hands  ; but  now  that  an  army  was  kept,  it  scorned  too  much  to  put  that,  as 
well  as  the  civil  administration  of  the  kingdom,  into  the  power  of  one  man.  In  this  the  larl 
of  .Sunderland’s  design  was  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  a dependence  upon  himself.  And  ho 
told  the  king,  that  if  he  thought  that  was  a good  maxim  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
ought  to  begin  it  when  a creature  of  his  own  was  sent  thither,  who  had  not  such  a right  to 
dib]>ute  points  of  that  kind  with  him,  as  ancient  noblemen  might  pretend  to.  Lord  IW'hes- 
tiT  was  much  mortified  with  this.  He  said,  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
answerable  for  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  if  the  army  was  not  in  a dependence  on  him. 
Yet  little  regard  was  had  to  all  that  he  could  object  to  this  new  method  ; for  the  king  st'emed 
to  be  the  more  pleased  with  it,  because  it  afflicted  him  so  much.  The  first  instance,  in  which 
the  king  intended  to  begin  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  Irish  army  on  himself,  was  not 
so  well  chosen  as  to  make  it  generally  acceptable:  for  it  was,  that  colonel  Maccarthy  was  to 
have  a regiment  there.  He  had  a regiment  in  the  French  service  for  several  years,  and  was 
called  homo  upon  that  appearance  that  wo  had  put  on  of  engaging  with  the  allies  in  a war 
with  Franco  in  the  year  1678.  The  popish  plot  had  kept  the  king  from  employing  him  for 
some  years,  in  which  the  court  was  in  some  management  with  the  nation.  But  now  that 
being  at  an  end,  the  king  intendt'd  to  employ  him  upon  this  acceptable  service  lie  had  done 
with  relation  to  his  nephew.  'Tlie  king  spoke  of  it  to  lord  Halifax ; and  he,  as  he  told  me, 
asked  the  king,  if  he  thought  that  was  to  govern  according  to  law.  The  king  answere<l,  ho 
was  not  tied  up  by  the  laws  of  Ireland  as  he  was  by  the  laws  of  England.  Lord  Halifax 
offered  to  argue  that  point  with  any  person  that  asserted  it  Is'fore  him.  He  said,  that  army 
wa.s  raised  by  a protestant  parliament,  to  secure  the  protectant  interest : and  would  the  king 
give  occasion  to  any  to  say,  that  where  his  hands  were  not  bound  up,  he  would  show  all  the 
favour  he  could  to  the  papists  ? The  king  answered,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  wiMi  what 
people  said,  or  would  say.  Lord  Halifax  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  a just  piece  of  gri'atness 
in  the  king  not  to  mind  what  his  enemies  said  ; but  he  hoped  he  would  never  di'spise  what 
his  friends  said,  especially  when  they  seemed  to  have  reason  on  their  side ; and  he  wished  tlio 
king  would  choose  rather  to  make  up  Maccarthy’s  losses  fur  his  service  in  pensions  and  other 
favours,  than  in  a way  that  woyld  raise  so  much  clamour  and  jealousy.  In  all  this,  lord 
Halifax  only  offered  his  advice  to  the  king,  upon  the  king’s  beginning  the  discourse  with 
him.  Yet  tho  king  told  it  all  to  Maccarthy,  who  came  and  expostulated  the  matter  with 


* Tlicre  arc  •ome  intere»tin^  Icttera  rclntiiifr  to  (hit  appogntmrnt  in  Singer't  Clarendon  Cormpoiidcnec,  i.  99,  Jtc. 
1j  iLc  wuic  work  there  are  mao;  particulars  rtlaiing  to  the  colonel  Juttiuc  Macevtb;  mcotioaed  in  the  text. 
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that  lord.  So  be  saw  by  that  how  little  ^^afe  a man  was,  wlio  spoke  freely  to  the  king,  wl'en 
lie  eroKStKl  the  king’s  own  inclinations. 

There  was  a gn-at  expectation  in  the  court  of  France  that  at  tliis  time  the  king  would 
ileclare  himself  a papist.  They  did  not  keep  the  secret  very  carefully  tiiere  ; for  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rhetms  had  said  to  myself,  that  the  king  was  as  much  theirs  as  his  brother  was, 
only  he  had  not  so  much  conscience.  This  I reported  to  lord  Halifax  to  tell  the  king. 
Whether  he  did  it,  or  not,  I know  not.  But  it  was  written  over  at  this  time  from  Paris, 
that  the  king  of  France  had  said  at  his  levee,  or  at  table,  that  a great  thing  would  quickly 
break  out  in  England  with  relation  to  religion.  Tlio  occasion  of  that  was  afterwards  belUr 
known.  One  of  our  East  India  ships  had  brought  over  one  of  the  inissionaric's  of  Siam,  who 
was  a roan  of  a warm  imagination,  and  who  talked  of  his  having  converted  and  baptised 
many  thousands  in  that  kingdom.  He  was  well  received  at  court ; and  the  king  divertt-d 
liimsdf  with  hearing  him  relate  the  adventures  and  other  passages  of  his  travels.  Upon  this 
encouragement  ho  desired  a private  audience,  in  which,  in  a very  inflamed  sj>eech,  and  with 
gri'at  vehemence,  he  pressed  the  king  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  king  enter- 
tained this  civilly,  and  gave  him  those  answers,  that  he,  not  knowing  the  king's  way,  took 
them  for  such  steps  and  indications  as  made  him  conclude  the  thing  was  very  near  done. 
And  upon  that  ho  wrote  to  P.  de  la  Chaise,  that  they  would  hear  the  news  of  the  king’s 
conversion  very  qiiickly.  The  confesst)r  carried  the  news  to  the  king,  who,  not  doubting  it, 
gave  the  general  hint  of  tliat  great  turn,  of  which  he  was  then  full  of  liopcs. 

lliat  priest  was  directed  by  some  to  apply  himself  to  lord  Halifax,  to  try  if  he  could  con- 
vert him.  Lord  Halifax  told  me  ho  was  so  vain  and  so  weak  a man,  that  none  could  be 
converted  by  him,  but  such  as  were  weary  of  their  religion  and  wanted  only  a pretence  to 
throw  it  off.  Lord  Halifax  put  many  questions  to  him,  to  which  he  made  such  simple 
answers,  as  furnished  tliat  lord  with  many  very  lively  sallies  upon  the  conversions  so  much 
boasted  of,  when  made  by  such  men.  l.x)rd  Halifax  asked  him  how  it  came  that,  since  the 
king  of  Siam  was  so  favourable  to  their  religion,  they  had  not  converted  him  ? Tlie  mis- 
sionary ii|)on  that  told  him,  that  the  king  had  said  ho  would  not  examine  into  tlio  truth  of 
all  that  they  had  told  him  concerning  Jesus  Clirist.  He  thought  it  was  not  reas^tnablu  to 
forsake  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  unless  he  saw  good  grounds  to  justify  the  change.  And, 
since  they  pretended  that  the  author  of  their  religion  had  left  a power  of  wrorking  miracU-s 
with  his  followers,  he  desired  they  would  apply  tliat  to  liiinsclf.  He  liad  a paUy  Itoth  in 
his  arm  and  in  his  leg ; and  if  they  could  deliver  him  from  that,  he  promised  to  them  he 
would  change  immediately.  Upon  which  the  missionary  said,  tliat  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  head  of  that  mission,  Was  bold  enough  {auez  hardi  were  the  priest’s  own  words)  to 
undertake  it.  A day  was  set  for  it.  And  the  bishop,  with  his  priest  and  some  others,  came 
to  the  king.  And  after  some  prayers,  the  king  told  them  he  felt  some  heat  and  motion  iu  his 
arm  ; but  the  palsy  was  more  rooted  in  his  thigh ; so  he  desired  the  bishop  would  go  on, 
and  finish  that  which  was  so  happily  begun.  Tlie  bishop  thought  he  had  ventured  enongli, 
and  would  engage  no  further,  but  told  the  king  that,  since  their  God  had  made  one  step 
towards  him,  he  must  make  the  next  to  God,  and  at  h^t  meet  him  half  way.  But  the  king 
was  obstinate,  and  w’ould  have  the  miracle  finished  before  he  would  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bishop  stood  his  ground.  And  so  the  matter  went  no  further.  UjK>n  which  lord 
Halifax  said,  since  the  king  was  such  an  infidel,  tliey  ought  to  have  prayed  the  palsy  into 
hisann  again,  as  well  as  they  prayed  it  out;  otherwise,  here  was  a miracle  lost  on  an  obsti- 
nate infidel ; and,  if  the  palsy  had  immediately  returned  into  his  arm,  that  would  |H‘r!iaps 
have  given  him  a full  conviction.  This  put  the  missionary  into  some  confusion.  And  lord 
Halifax  repeated  it  Imth  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  with  that  air  of  contempt,  that  tlie 
duke  was  highly  provoked  by  it ; and  the  priest  appeared  at  court  no  more. 

Tlicre  was  at  this  time  a new  scheme  formed,  that  very  probably  would  have  for  ever 
broken  tlie  king  and  the  duke.  But  how*  it  was  laid  was  great  a secret,  that  I could  never 
penetrate  into  it.  It  was  laid  at  lady  Portsmouth’s.  Barillon  and  lord  Sunderland  were  the 
cliief  managers  of  it.  Lord  Godulphin  was  .also  in  it.  The  dnke  of  Monmonth  come  over 
secretly.  And  though  he  did  not  sec  the  king,  yet  he  went  hack  very  well  ph  asi-d  with  his 
journey.  But  he  never  told  his  reason  to  any  tluat  I know  of.  iMr.*Mu\  of  the  privy  pur’»e 
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told  me,  that  he  was  told  iJiore  was  a desi^  to  break  out,  with  which  he  himself  would  he 
well  pleased  ; and  when  it  was  ripe,  he  was  to  ho  called  on  to  come  and  manage  the  king's 
temper,  which  no  man  understood  hotter  than  he  did  : fur  he  had  been  bred  about  the  king 
ever  since  he  was  a child  ; and  by  his  post  he  was  in  the  secret  of  all  his  amours ; hut  was 
contrary  to  his  notions  in  everything  else,  both  with  relation  to  popery,  to  France,  and  to 
arbitrary  government.  Yet  he  was  so  true  to  the  king  in  that  lewd  confidence  in  which  he 
employed  him,  that  the  king  had  charged  him  never  to  press  him  in  anything,  so  as  to  pro- 
voke him.  By  this  means  he  kept  all  tlnji  wi.'dn  nincii  at  a distance;  for  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  discourse  with  the  king  on  matters  of  state,  till  the  king  began  with  him.  And  he 
told  me,  he  knew  by  theking's  way  things  were  not  yet  quite  ripe,  nor  he  thoroughly  fixed  on 
the  design.  That  with  which  they  were  to  begin  was  the  sending  the  duke  to  Scotland.  And 
it  was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  two  brothers  should  be  once  parted,  they  would  never 
meet  again.  The  king  spoke  to  the  duke  concerning  his  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  answered 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it ; upon  which  the  king  replied,  that  either  the  duke  must 
go,  or  that  be  himself  would  go  thither. 

The  king  was  observed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  pensive.  And  his  fondness  to  lady 
Portsmouth  increased,  and  broke  out  in  very  indocent  instances.  The  grand  prior  of  France, 
tlie  duke  of  Vendome's  brother,  had  made  some  applications  to  that  lady,  with  which  the 
king  was  highly  offended.  It  was  said,  the  king  came  in  on  a sudden,  and  saw  that  which  • 
provoked  him  ; so  he  commanded  him  immediately  to  go  out  of  England.  Yet  after  that 
the  king  caressed  her  in  the  view  of  all  people,  which  he  had  never  done  on  any  occasion,  or 
to  any  person  formerly.  The  king  was  observed  to  be  colder  and  more  reserved  to  the  duke 
tlisn  ordinary.  But  what  was  under  all  this  was  still  a deep  secret.  I^ord  Halifax  was  let 
into  no  part  of  it.  He  still  went  on  against  lord  Rochester.  He  complained  in  council  that 
there  were  many  razurcs  in  the  books  of  the  treasury,  and  that  several  leaves  wore  cut  out  of 
tiiose  books  ; and  he  moved  the  king  to  go  to  the  treasury  chamber,  that  the  books  might  bo 
laid  before  him,  and  that  he  might  judge  of  the  matter  upon  sight.  So  the  king  named  the 
next  Monday.  And  it  was  then  expected  that  the  carl  of  Rochester  would  have  been  turned 
out  of  all,  if  not  sent  to  the  Tower.  And  a message  was  sent  to  Mr.  May,  then  at  Windsor, 
to  desire  him  to  come  to  court  that  day,  which  it  was  expected  would  prove  a critical  day. 

And  it  proved  to  be  so  indeed,  though  in  a different  way. 

All  this  winter  the  king  looked  better  than  ho  had  done  for  many  years.  He  bad  a 
humour  in  his  leg  which  looked  like  the  beginning  of  the  gout ; so  that  for  some  weeks  b« 
could  not  walk,  ns  he  used  to  do  generally  for  three  or  four  hours  a day  in  the  park,  which 
he  did  commonly  so  fast,  that  as  it  was  really  an  exercise  to  himself,  so  it  was  a trouble  to  all 
about  him  to  hold  up  with  him.  In  the  state  the  king  was  in,  he,  not  being  able  to  walk, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  laboratory,  and  was  running  a process  for  the  fixing  of  mercury. 

On  the  first  of  February,  being  a Sunday,  he  cat  little  all  day,  and  came  to  lady  Portsmouth 
at  night,  and  called  for  a porringer  of  spoon-meat.  It  was  made  too  strong  for  liis  stomach, 
so  he  eat  little  of  it;  and  he  had  an  unquiet  night.  In  the  morning,  one  Dr.  King,  a physi- 
cian, and  a chymist,  came,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  to  wait  on  him.  All  the  king's  discourse 
to  him  was  so  broken,  that  he  could  not  understand  what  he  meant.  And  the  doctor  con- 
cluded he  was  under  some  great  disorder,  either  in  his  mind  or  in  his  body.  The  doctor, 
amazed  at  this,  went  out,  and,  meeting  with  the  lord  Petorborougb,  be  said  the  king  was  in 
a strange  humour,  for  he  did  not  speak  one  word  of  sense.  Lord  Peterborough  desired  he 
would  go  in  again  to  the  bcdchamlMr,  which  he  did.  And  he  was  scarce  come  in,  when  the 
king,  who  seemed  all  the  while  to  be  in  great  confusion,  fell  down  all  of  a sudden  in  a fit 
like  an  apoplexy  ; he  looked  black,  and  bis  eyes  turned  in  bis  head.  Tlie  physician,  who 
had  been  formerly  an  eminent  surgeon,  said  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  king’s  life,  if  one 
minute  was  lost ; he  would  rather  venture  on  the  rigour  of  the  law  than  leave  the  king  to 
perish.  And  so  he  let  him  blood.  The  king  came  out  of  that  fit;  and  the  physicians 
approved  what  Dr.  King  had  done.  Upon  which  the  privy  council  ordered  him  a thousand 
pounds,  which  yet  was  never  paid  him.  Though  the  king  came  out  of  that  fit,  yet  the 
effects  of  it  hung  still  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  much  oppresse  d.  And  the  physicians  did 
very  much  apprehend  tlie  return  of  another  fit,  and  that  it  would  carry  him  off ; so  they 
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looked  on  him  as  a dead  man.  TIic  bishop  of  London  spoke  a little  to  him,  to  dispose  Um 
to  prepare  f«)r  whatever  l»e  InTore  him;  to  whieli  the  king  answered  not  a woni. 

But  that  was  imputeil  partly  to  the  bishop's  cold  way  of  s|K'akiiig,  and  partly  to  tlie  ill 
opinion  they  had  of  him  at  court,  sis  t«xj  busy  in  opjMwition  to  j)o]>ery.  Sancroft  made  a 
very  weighty  exhortation  to  him  : in  which  he  used  a good  degree  of  freedom,  which  he  said 
was  necessary,  since  he  W’as  going  to  Ik*  judged  by  one  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  To 
him  the  king  made  no  answer  neither  ; nor  yet  to  Ken,  though  the  most  in  favour  with  him 
of  all  the  bishops.  8oine  imput<*d  this  to  an  inHc*nsibiIity,  of  which  too  visible  an  instance 
appeared,  since  laily  Portsmouth  sat  in  the  bed  taking  care  of  him  as  a wife  of  a husltand. 
Others  guessed  truer,  that  it  would  appear  he  was  of  another  religion.  On  Thursilay  a 
second  fit  retunu*d  ; and  then  the  pliysicians  told  the  duke  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to 
live  a day  to  an  end. 

The  duke  immediately  ordered  IIudl<*ston,  the  priest  that  had  a great  hand  in  saving  tlie 
king  at  Worcc*ster  fight  (for  which  he  was  excepted  out  of  all  severe  acts  that  were  made 
against  priests),  to  Ik*  hmught  to  the  lodgings  under  the  bed-chamber.  Aiui  when  he  was 
told  what  was  to  bo  done,  ho  was  in  great  confusion,  for  be  had  no  hostie  about  him.  But 
be  went  to  anoilter  priest  that  lived  in  the  court,  who  gave  him  the  ]>ix  witii  an  liustic  in  it 
But  that  |K)or  j>riest  was  so  frightened,  that  he  ran  out  of  Whitehall  in  such  haste  tliat  he 
struck  against  a post,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a fit  of  madiu*s3  with  fear.  As  soon  as  Iludlcston 
had  ]m*]>ared  everything  that  was  m‘ct‘ssary,  the  duke  whispered  the  king  in  the  ear.  Upon 
that  the  king  orderi'd  tliat  all  who  were  in  the  bed-chamber  should  withdraw,  exce])t  tlie 
earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham  ; and  the  d«wr  was  double  locked.  The  company  was  kept  out 
half  an  hour : only  lord  Feversham  opened  the  door  once,  and  called  for  a glass  of  water. 
Cardinal  Howard  told  me  at  Rome,  that  Iludleston,  according  to  the  relation  that  he  s*nt 
thitlicr,  made  the  king  go  tlirongh  some  acta  of  eonintion,  and,  after  such  a confession  as  he 
jould  then  make,  he  gave  him  absolution  and  the  other  sacraments.  The  hostie  stuck  in  liia 
thnmt,  and  that  wjis  the  oecasion  of  calling  for  a glass  of  water.  He  also  gave  him  extreme 
unction.  All  must  have  been  performed  very  aujKTficially,  since  it  was  so  soon  ended.  But 
the  kingsc*em(‘d  to  be  at  great  ease  upon  it.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  king  said  to  Iludle- 
eton  that  he  had  saved  him  twice : first  his  body,  and  now  bis  soul ; and  that  he  asked  him 
if  he  would  have  him  declare  himself  to  be  of  their  church.  But  it  si*ems  he  was  prepaad 
for  this,  and  so  iliverted  the  king  from  it ; and  said,  he  to«jk  it  upon  him  to  satUfy  the  world 
in  that  particular.  But  though  by  the  principles  of  all  religions  whatsoever  he  ought  to 
have  obliged  him  to  make  open  pn>feswion  of  his  religion,  yet,  it  seems,  the  consequences  of 
that  were  appr<*heiide<l ; for  without  doubt  that  poor  priest  acted  by  the  directions  that 
were  given  him.  The  company  was  suffered  to  come  in.  And  the  king  went  through  the 
agonit*s  of  death  with  a calm  and  a constancy  that  amazi*d  all  who  wen*  about  him,  and 
knew  how  he  had  livt*il.  This  made  some  eoneUide  that  he  had  made  n will,  and  that  his 
quiet  w’os  the  effivt  of  that.  Ken  applied  himself  much  to  the  awaking  the  king's  conscience. 
He  spoke  with  a great  elevation,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  like  a man  inspired,  as 
those  wlio  were  jiresimt  told  me.  He  resumed  the  matter  often,  and  ])ronouneed  many  short 
cjiieulations  and  prayers,  which  afti“cted  all  that  were  present,  except  him  that  was  the  most 
concerned,  wlio  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  ma<le  no  answers  to  him.  lie  pressed 
the  king  six  or  seven  times  to  n'ceivo  the  sacrament ; but  the  king  always  diK*lined  it,  saving 
he  was  very  weak.  A tabic  with  the  elements  uj>on  it  ready  to  be  consecrated  w;is  brought 
into  the  room,  which  occasiontnl  a report  to  l>e  then  spread  alM>ut,  that  he  had  rt'ceivcd  it. 
Ken  pn.‘ss(*d  him  to  di*clarc  that  he  desirt'd  it,  and  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  tlie 
church  of  England.  To  that  he  answered  nothing.  Ken  asked  him  if  he  desired  absolution 
of  hU  sins.  It  sc*ems  the  king,  if  he  then  thought  anything  at  all,  thought  that  would  do 
him  no  hurt.  So  Ken  pronounced  it  over  him ; for  wliich  he  was  blamed,  sinct*  the  king 
expressed  no  sense  of  sorit)W  for  his  p.ist  life,  nor  any  puqwse  of  amendment.  It  w;w 
thought  to  Ik*  a prostitution  of  the  peace  «>f  the  church,  to  give  it  to  one,  who,  after  a life 
led  as  the  king’s  had  bi*cn,  seemed  to  harden  liimst'lf  against  everything  that  could  be  said  to 
him.  Ken  was  al.'*o  censured  for  another  piec<?  «»f  indi*ceiicy  : be  preseuited  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, lady  Portsmouth's  son,  to  be  blessed  by  the  king.  Ujwn  tins,  some  tliat  were  in  the 
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♦onm  cried  out,  the  king  waa  thoir  commun  father.  And  upon  tlmt  all  kneeled  do1^’n  for  his 
blfwing,  which  he  gave  them,  llic  king  «uffered  much  inwardly,  and  said,  he  was  hnmt 
up  witliin  ; of  which  lie  complaimMl  ofU*n,  hut  with  great  decency.  He  said  once,  he  hof>ed 
he  should  climb  up  to  heaven’s  gates,  which  was  the  only  word  savouring  of  religion  that  ho 
was  heard  to  s(>cak. 

He  gathered  all  his  strength  to  speak  his  last  words  to  the  duke,  to  which  every  ono 
hearkened  with  great  attention.  He  expressed  his  kindness  to  him,  and  that  he  now  delivered 
all  over  to  him  with  great  joy.  He  recommended  lady  Portsmouth  over  and  over  again  to 
him.  He  said,  he  had  always  loved  her,  and  he  loved  her  now  to  the  last ; and  besought  tlie 
duke,  in  as  melting  words  as  he  could  fetch  out,  to  be  very  kind  to  her,  and  to  lier  son.  Ho 
recommended  his  other  children  to  him  : and  concluded,  “ Ia?t  not  poor  Nelly  starve  that 
was  Mrs.  Gwyn.  Hut  he  said  nothing  of  the  queen,  nor  any  one  wor<l  of  liis  people,  or  of 
his  servants  : nor  did  he  speak  one  word  of  religion,  or  concerning  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
though  he  left  behind  him  aliout  J)0,()00  guineas,  which  lie  had  gathered,  either  out  of  the 
privy  purse,  or  out  of  the  money  which  was  sent  him  from  France,  or  hy  other  methods,  and 
wliieh  he  had  kept  so  secretly  tliat  no  person  whatsoever  knew  any  thing  of  it. 

He  continued  in  the  agony  till  Friday  at  eleven  o'clock,  l>eing  the  sixth  of  February, 
1684-5,  and  then  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  afbT  he  had  reigned,  if  we  reckon 
from  his  father's  death,  thirty-six  years,  and  eight  days;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  his  nstom-  * 
tion,  twenty-four  years,  eight  months,  and  nine  tlays.  There  weTO  many  very  apparent 
suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned ; for  though  the  first  access  looked  like  an  apoplexy,  yet  it 
was  plain  in  the  progress  of  it  that  it  was  no  apoplexy.  When  his  ho<ly  was  oj>ened,  the 
physicians  who  viewed  it  were,  as  it  were,  led  hy  those  who  might  suspect  the  tnith,  to  look 
U|x>n  the  parts  thai  were  certainly  sound.  Hut  both  l^iower  and  Needham,  two  famous 
pliysiciaiis,  told  me,  they  ]>lainly  disK;enied  two  or  three  blue  spots  on  the  outside  of  the 
stomach.  Ntn'dliam  called  twice  to  have  it  opened ; but  the  surg<‘ons  sinned  not  to  hear 
him  : and  when  he  moved  it  the  second  time,  he,  as  he  told  me,  heard  I/)wer  say  to  one 
that  stood  next  him,  Nei‘dham  will  undo  us,  calling  thus  to  have  the  stomach  o|K  ncd,  fur 
he  may  see  they  will  not  do  it."  They  were  diverted  to  look  to  somewhat  else  : and  when 
they  returned  to  hnik  upon  the  stomach,  it  was  carried  away : so  that  it  was  never  viewc‘d. 

Fevre,  a French  physician,  told  me,  he  .saw  a black  ness  in  the  shoulder  : upon  which  he 
made  an  incision,  and  saw  it  was  all  mortified.  Short,  another  physician,  who  was  a pajiist, 
hut  aftcT  a fonn  of  his  own,  did  very  much  suspect  foul  dealing  : ami  he  had  talked  more 
fri'cly  of  it  than  any  of  the  protestants  durst  do  at  that  time.  Hut  he  was  not  long  after 
taken  suddenly  ill,  u|>on  a large  draught  of  wonnwood  wine,  which  he  had  drank  in  the 
house  of  a popish  patient,  that  lived  mar  the  Tower,  who  had  sent  for  him,  of  wdiicli  he  died. 
And,  us  he  said  to  Lower,  Millington,  and  some  other  physicians,  he  believed  that  he  himself 
was  poisomd,  for  his  having  spoken  so  freely  of  the  king’s  death,  llic  king's  Iwdy  was 
indecently  neglected.  Some  parts  of  his  inwards,  ami  some  pieces  of  the  fat,  were  left  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  washed ; all  which  were  «)  carelessly  looked  after,  that  the  wab  r 
being  poured  out  at  a scullery  hole  that  went  to  a ilrain,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a grate  lay, 
these  were  seen  lying  on  the  grate  many  days  afb  r.  His  funeral  was  very  mean.  He  did 
not  lie  in  state  : no  mournings  were  given  ; and  the  exjieiisi'  of  it  was  not  equal  to  what  an 
ordinary  nobleman’s  funeral  will  rise  to.  Many  upon  this  said,  that  he  deserved  better  from 
bis  brother,  than  to  be  thus  ungratefully  treated  in  ceremonies  that  are  public,  and  that  make 
an  impression  on  those  who  see  them,  and  who  will  make  severe  observations  and  inferences 
u|K»D  such  omissions.  Hut  since  1 have  mentioned  the  suspicions  of  poison,  as  the  cause  of 
his  death,  I must  add,  that  I never  heard  any  lay  those  suspicions  on  his  brother.  Hut  his 
dying  so  critically,  as  it  were  in  the  minute  in  which  he  seemed  to  begin  a turn  of  affairs, 
made  it  to  1h*  generally  the  more  believed,  and  that  the  pa]>ists  had  done  it,  cither  hy  the  means 
of  some  of  lady  Portsmouth’s  servants,  or,  as  some  fancied,  by  poisonous  snuff ; for  so  many  of 
the  small  veins  of  the  brain  were  burst,  that  the  brain  was  in  great  disorder,  and  no  judgment 
could  be  made  concerning  it.  To  this  I shall  add  a very  buqirising  story,  that  I had  in 
NovemlxT,  Iltnley,  of  Hampshire.  He  told  me,  that,  when  the  duchess  of 

Portsmouth  canie  over  to  Kn^land  in  the  year  16U9,  he  heard,  that  she  had  talked  as  if  king 
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Charles  bad  been  poisoned ; which  he  dcViring  to  have  from  her  own  mouth,  she  gave  hini 
this  account  of  it.  She  was  always  pressing  the  king  to  make  botli  himself  and  his  people 
easy,  and  to  come  to  a full  agreement  with  liis  parliament:  and  ho  was  come  to  a final  reso- 
lution of  sending  away  his  brother,  and  of  calling  a parliament ; which  was  to  be  executed 
the  next  day  after  he  fell  into  that  fit  of  which  he  died.  She  was  put  upon  the  secret,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  no  person  alive,  but  to  her  confessor : but  the  confessor,  she  believed,  told  it  to 
some,  who,  seeing  what  was  to  follow,  took  that  w'icked  course  to  prevent  it.  Having  this 
from  so  worthy  a person,  as  I have  set  it  down  without  adding  the  least  circumstance  to  it, 

I tliought  it  too  important  not  to  be  mentioned  in  this  history.  It  discovers  both  the  knavery 
of  confessors,  and  the  practices  of  papists,  so  evidently,  that  tlierc  is  no  need  of  making  any 
further  reficctions  on  it*. 

Thus  lived  and  died  king  Charles  the  Second.  lie  was  the  greatest  instance  in  history 
of  the  various  revolutions  of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred  up,  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  with  the  splendour  that  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a crown.  After 
that  he  passed  through  eighteen  years  in  great  inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss 
of  his  father,  and  of  the  cruwm  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only  receive  him,  though  upon 
terms  hard  of  digestion,  but  made  an  atkmpt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a feeble  one. 
He  lost  the  battle  of  Worccstor  with  too  much  indifierence;  and  then  ho  shewed  more  care 
of  his  person,  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at  stake.  He  w’andered  about  England 
for  ten  w eeks  after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place : but,  under  all  the  apprehensions  he 
had  then  upon  him,  he  shewed  a tem{K‘r  so  careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity,  that  he 
W’os  then  diverting  himself  with  little  household  sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a manner,  as  if  lie 
had  made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He  got  at  last  out  of  England ; but  he 
had  been  obliged  to  so  many,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful  of  him,  tliat  he 
seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make  an  equal  return  to  them  all ; and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  us  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them  all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have 
this  pretty  deep  in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ought  never  to  rememly.T  past  servic(«,  but 
that  their  acceptance  of  them  is  a full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted  tliis  piece  of 
prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner : for  lie  never  scvnied  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
jiis  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that  had  been  done  him  t.  While  he  was 
abroad  at  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  any  thing  to  heart.  Ho  pursued 
all  his  diversions,  and  irregular  pleasures,  in  a free  career ; and  seemed  to  be  os  serene  under 


* A few  rorrectiono  &ml  adtlitiom  arc  rrqnirrd  to  the 
abore  narrative  of  the  king's  death.  The  dacliesa  of 
Porttinoutli.U  »ceiut,waa  not  with  him  in  hn  last  momenta, 
although  she  waa  very  anxious  to  be  with  him,  and  to  have 
him  reconciled  to  the  papa]  religion.  She  would  have 
(•cen  present  if  bishop  Ken  had  not  prevented  her;  (Ken’s 
Life  by  a Relative,  17),  and  she  probably  assign<^  the 
reason  when  she  told  tiio  French  ambasMidor,  1 cannot 
with  dceeney  enter  the  room — the  queen  is  slmost  con- 
stantly there.”— t Dalrymplc’t  Memoirs,  Append,  i.  95  ‘.) 
The  earl  of  Aylesford,  who  attended  the  king  at  the  time, 
thus  descril>es  Uie  final  scene.  *'  My  good  king  and 
innster  fttlling  upon  me  in  his  fit,  1 ordered  him  to  be 
bhHNied,  and  then  1 went  to  fetch  the  duke  of  York. 
When  we  eamc  to  the  bed-aide,  we  found  the  queen  there; 
and  the  imposter  (Burnet)  inys  it  was  the  duchess  of  Ports, 
mouth.”— ( From  an  original  letter  published  in  the  Euro. 
p<'an  Magazine,  xxvii.  22.)  King  James,  in  his  own 
Memidrv,  styled  **  Life  of  James  the  Second,”  i.  p.  749, 
says  Chai'lcB  B|»oko  most  tenderly  to  the  queen  in  his 
dung  hour.  This  is  ronF.imed  by  the  relation  of  bishop, 
Ken  just  quoted. 

The  earl  of  Dirtniouth  relates  that  the  king  was  verj’ 
fond  of  his  builtiinga  at  Winchester,  designed  by  Mr  Chris, 
tupher  Wreu,  but  now  converted  into  barracks,  and  that 


the  90,000  guineas  tnenttonrd  by  Diimet,  were  intended 
for  their  completion. — Oxford  cd.  of  this  work.  Theearl'i 
authority  was  William  Cliiffins,  the  king's  cloaeukeeper. 

The  suspicions  of  the  king  being  poisoned,  ore  sus:ained 
by  the  statement  in  the  works  of  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck, 
ingham,  ii.  65,  and  Wcllwond's  Memoirs. 

Mr.  Henley,  quoted  by  Burnet,  waa  the  fttherof  the 
lord  keeper;  he  was  esteemed  a man  of  honour,  as  Ite 
certainly  wns  talented,  wealthy,  and  mixed  in  good  society. 
To  him  Hr.  Garth  dedicated  his  **  Dispensatory  and  be 
is  the  member  of  parliauient  who  moved  for  in  address 
to  the  queen  for  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Hoodley  to  soma 
rcrlesi.*istical  dignity  as  a recompence  for  his  wriiii^  in 
defence  of  liberty  and  the  established  chtiroh.  The  earl 
of  Hardwicke  related  that  he  had  heard  the  duke  of  Rich, 
mond,  son  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  relate  the  nirra. 
tive  ua  Burnet  tells  it.— (Oxford  cd.  of  this  work.)  The 
various  opinions  upon  this  point  are  well  weighed  by 
Ralphs  in  his  History,”  and  he  impartially  eonclndcs 
that  the  evidence  bso  imperfect  and  conflicting,  that  ”all 
decision  must,  and  ought  to  he  postponed  to  the  general 
audit.*’ 

f The  Peiidrells  and  Mrs.  I.ane  were  among  the  imall 
number  of  loyalists  who  were  lewardcd  after  the  Reslora- 
tion. — Gmingcr,  vi.  2. 


• Till*  royal  courtesan  always  behaved  very  tT«perifullv  to  tb^  quoon,  which  w-w  never  a eonnuct  adopted  by  her 
prrdix-cssor,  the  duchess  of  Cieveland,  woo,  tiie  queen  used  to  say,  was  a cruet  woroao.— E.  of  IHnmouih.  Oxford 
idi.ioQ  of  this  woik. 
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the  loss  of  a crown,  as  the  greatest  philosopher  could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willinglv* 
hearken  to  any  of  those  prryects,  with  which  ho  ofU>n  comploined  that  his  chancellor 
cuted  him.  Tliat  in  which  he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  supporting  liis 
expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that,  if  Cromwell  would  have  comjwiindiHl  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a good  round  pension,  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  ntsign  his  title  to 
him.  During  hise.xilc  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  pleasures,  that  he  beounc  incapable 
of  application.  He  sfx'nt  little  of  his  time  in  reading,  or  study,  and  yet  less  in  tliinking; 
and,  in  the  state  his  affairs  were  then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  every  person,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thonght  would  please  most : so  that  words  or  promises 
went  very  easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  he  thought  the 
great  art  of  living  and  governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  persons  with  a depth  of 
craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that  few  men  in  tlic  w*orld  could  put  on  the  appearances  of 
lincerity  better  than  he  could : under  which  so  much  artifice  wa.s  usually  hid,  that  in  cun> 
elusion  he  could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful  of  him.  He  had  great  vices, 
but  scarcely  any  virtues  to  correct  them  : he  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were  less  liurtful, 
wliicli  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones.  He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a degree,  that  he  hate<l  business,  and  could  not  W^ir  tlie  engaging 
in  any  thing  that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any  constraint ; and  though  he 
de«red  to  become  absolute,  and  to  overturn  both  our  ndigion  and  our  laws,  yet  he  would 
neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself  the  trouble,  which  so  great  a design  required.  He  had 
an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outw’ard^  dc]>ortment,  hut  he  seemed  to  havo  no  bowels 
cor  tenderness  in  his  nature  ; and  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  l>ecnme  cruel.  Hu  was  apt  to  for- 
give all  crimes,  even  blood  itself ; yet  he  never  forgave  any  tbinjj;  that  was  done  against  him- 
self, after  his  first  and  general  act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done  rather 
upon  maxims  of  state  than  inclinations  of  mercy.  Ho  delivered  himnc'lf  up  to  a most  enor- 
mous course  of  vice,  without  any  sort  of  ri«traiiit,  even  from  the  consideration  of  the  nearest 
relations : the  roost  studied  extravagancii«  that  way  seemed,  to  the  very  lost,  to  he  much 
delighted  in,  and  pursued  by  him.  He  bad  tbo  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  liirn 
at  first,  by  n softness  in  his  whole  way  of  conversation,  os  he  w’os  certainly  the  1>est  bred 
man  of  the  age.  But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on  his  promise,  they  were 
cured  of  the  fondness  that  he  was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men  of  quality, 
who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in  thetii,  he  drew  them  aljout  him,  and  set  himself 
to  corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality;  in  which  he  proved  so  unhappily  successful, 
that  he  left  England  much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had  found  it  nt  liis  restoration. 
He  loved  to  talk  over  all  the  stories  of  his  life  to  ever)'  new  man  that  cumc  about  him.  Ilis 
stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he  ha<l  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carrying  mt^ssages  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics.  He  went  over  these  in  a very  graceful  manner ; 
but  so  often,  and  so  copiously,  that  all  those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  them  git'W 
weary  of  them : and  when  he  entered  on  those  stories  they  usually  withdrew ; so  that  he 
often  began  them  in  a full  audience,  and  l»eforc  he  had  done  there  were  not  above  four  or  five 
left  about  hiin  : which  drew  a severe  jest  from  Wilinot,  earl  of  Kochester.  He  said,  he  won- 
dered to  see  a man  havo  so  good  a memory  as  to  repeat  the  same  story  without  losing  the 
least  circumstance,  and  yet  not  remcml>er  that  he  had  told  it  to  the  same  persons  the  very 
day  before.  This  made  him  fond  of  strang(‘rs ; fur  they  hearkened  to  all  his  often  repeated 
stories,  and  went  away  as  in  a rapture  at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a king. 

His  person  and  temp<‘r,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  fortunes,  n«emble  the  character  that  wc 
have  given  us  of  Tilx'rius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  between  them. 
Tiberius's  banishment,  and  his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison  in  that 
n»pect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  huainess,  and  his  love  of  pleasures  ; his  raising  of 
favourites,  and  trusting  them  entirely ; and  his  pulling  them  down,  and  hating  them  exces- 
rively;  his  art  of  covering  deep  di'signs,  particularly  of  revenge,  with  an  appearance  of  soft- 
ness, brings  them  so  near  a likeness,  that  I did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  n^mblance 
of  their  face  and  person.  At  Rome  I saw  one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  ho 
bad  lost  Ilia  teeth.  But,  abating  tlie  alteration  which  tliat  made,  it  was  so  like  king  Charles, 
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tliat  prince  Borghese,  and  Signior  Dominico  to  whom  it  belonged,  did  ngreo  with  me  in 
thinking  that  it  looked  like  a statue  made  for  him. 

F ew  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  duke  of  (Gloucester’s  death  seemed  to  touch  him 
much.  But  those  wliu  knew  him  bc'st  thought  it  was,  because  ho  had  lust  him  by  whom 
only  he  could liave  balanced  the  surviving  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  embroiled  alibis 
affairs  to  preserve  tbc  succession  to  him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those  terrible  calamities  of  the  plague,  and  fire 
of  London,  with  that  loss  and  reproach  which  he  suffered  by  the  insult  at  Chatham,  made  all 
people  conclude  there  was  a curse  upon  his  government.  Ilis  throwing  the  public  hatred  at 
that  time  upon  lord  Clarendon  was  both  unjust  and  ungrateful.  And  when  his  people  had 
brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his  entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selliug 
that  to  France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war  with  os  little  colour  as  he  had  fui 
the  first ; his  beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet ; the  shutting  up  the 
Exchequer ; and  his  declaration  for  toleration,  which  was  a step  for  the  introduction  of 
popery ; made  such  a chain  of  black  actions,  flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amazed 
tliuse  who  had  known  all  this  to  see,  with  wliat  impudent  strains  of  flattery,  addresses  were 
penned  during  his  life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  liis  contributing  so  much  to 
the  raising  the  greatness  of  France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  could  not  flow 
from  w;int  of  thought,  or  of  true  sense.  Rouvigne  told  me,  he  desired  that  all  the  methods 
the  French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naval  force  might  be  sent  him.  And, 
he  said,  he  s<H*mod  to  study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  shewed  what  errors  they  com* 
mitted,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  corrected,  as  if  ho  had  been  a viceroy  to  France,  rather 
than  a king  that  ought  to  have  watched  over  and  prevented  the  progress  they  made,  as 
tlie  greatest  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  could  hap]>cn  to  him  or  to  his  ]>eople.  They  that  judged 
the  most  favourably  of  this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch,  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  so  great  a fleet  as  France  could  join  to  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  others  put  a worse  constmetion  on  it ; and  thought,  that  seeing  lie  could  not 
quiU‘  master,  or  deceive  his  subjects  by  hU  owm  strength  and  management,  he  was  willing 
to  help  forward  the  greatness  of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  he  might  more 
certainly  subdue  his  own  people ; according  to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  lord  Clifford,  that,  if  the  king  roust  be  in  a dependence,  it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a 
great  and  generous  king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  subjects. 

No  part  of  his  chara>*ter  looked  more  wicked,  as  well  as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the 
while  that  he  was  professing  to  be  of  the  clmrcli  of  England,  expressing  both  zeal  and  affec- 
tion to  it,  was  yet  secretly  inclined  to  the  church  of  Rome  : thus,  mocking  God,  and  deceiv- 
ing the  world  with  so  gross  a prevarication.  And  his  not  having  the  honc'sty  or  courage  to 
own  it  at  the  last ; his  nut  shewing  any  sign  of  the  least  remorse  for  his  ill  led  life,  or  any 
ti^nderm'ss  either  fur  his  stibje*cts  in  general,  or  for  the  qucH?!!  and  bis  servants ; and  his  recom- 
mending only  his  mistresses  and  their  children  to  his  brother’s  care,  would  have  been  a strange 
oonchision  to  any  other’s  life,  but  was  well  enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

The  two  papers  found  in  his  strong  box  concerning  religion,  and  afterwards  published  by 
his  brother,  looked  like  study  and  reasoning.  Teiinisoii  told  me,  he  saw  the  original  in 
Pepys's  hand,  to  whom  king  James  trusted  them  for  some  time.  Tliey  were  interlined  iu 
several  places.  And  the  inUrliuiugs  seemed  to  be  written  in  a hand  different  from  that  iu 
which  the  papers  were  written.  But  he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  hand, 
as  to  make  any  judgment  in  the  matter,  whether  they  were  written  by  him  or  not.  All  tliat 
knew  him,  when  they  read  them,  did  without  any  sort  of  doubting  conclude,  that  he  never 
composed  them ; for  he  never  read  the  scriptures,  nor  laid  things  together,  further  than  to 
turn  them  to  a jest,  or  for  some  lively  expression.  Thest?  papers  were  probably  written  either 
by  lord  Bristol,  or  by  lord  Aubigny,  wlio  knew  the  soeit^t  of  bis  religion,  and  gave  him  those 
])upers,  as  abstracts  of  some  discourses  they  had  with  him  On  those  heads,  to  keep  him  fixed 
to  tliem.  And  it  is  very  prol>able  that  they,  apprehending  their  danger  if  any  such  pajH’ra 
had  been  found  about  liim  written  in  their  hand,  might  prevail  with  him  to  copy  them  out 
himself,  though  his  laadness  that  way  made  it  certainly  no  easy  thing  to  bring  him  to  give 
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liimsplf  so  much  trouble.  He  had  talked  over  a great  part  of  them  to  myself:  so  that,  as 
soon  I saw  them,  I remembered  his  exprewions,  and  perceived  that  he  had  made  hinifkdf 
tiastcr  of  the  argument,  as  far  as  those  papers  could  carry  him.  But  the  publisliing  them 
lliewcd  a want  of  judgment,  or  of  regard  to  his  memory,  in  those  wlio  did  it : for  the  greatest 
Kindness  that  could  be  shewn  to  his  memory,  would  have  been,  to  let  both  his  papers  and 
himself  be  forgotten. 

Which  I should  certainly  have  done,  if  I had  not  thought  that  the  laying  open  of  what  I 
knew  concerning  him  and  his  affairs  might  be  of  some  use  to  posterity.  And  therefore,  how 
ungrateful  soever  this  labour  has  proved  to  myself,  and  how  unacceptable  soever  it  may  be  to 
some,  who  are  either  obliged  to  remember  him  gratefully,  or  by  tlie  engagement  of  partii'S 
and  interests  are  under  other  biasses,  yet  I have  ^one  through  all  that  1 knew  relating  to  his 
life  and  reign  with  that  regard  to  truth,  and  what  I think  may  be  instructive  to  mankind, 
which  became  an  impartial  writer  of  history,  and  one  w*ho  believes,  that  he  must  give  an 
account  to  God  of  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  of  what  ho  says  and  does 

* Another  chnnictrr  of  Ch»rlr«  the  Second,  a|rrecins{  out  tnj  fixed  generoua  principle,  and  afpreein^  with  liia 
clraelr  with  the  precedit^  jei  in  lc«a  tevere  terms,  is  portrait  so  lerselj^  drawn  by  the  earl  of  Kochestrr,  when 
fpren  by  f>t.  WcHwood,  anullirr  contrm{>orary,  in  hii  he  observed,  that  *' the  king  never  aaid  a ailly  thing;  an4 
**  Memoirs. **  Both,  and  indiMHl  all  hi<ktoriuni  of  his  reign,  never  did  a wise  one.” 
flew  that  be  wea  a aclfish,  witty  pronigat(V->totally  with. 
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AM  now  to  prosecute  this  worli,  and  to  give  the  relation  of  an 
inglorious  and  unprosperous  reign,  that  was  begun  with  great 
advantages ; but  these  were  so  poorly  managed,  and  so  ill 
improved,  that  bad  designs  were  ill  laid,  and  worse  conducted; 
and  all  came  in  concliuiion  to  one  of  the  strangest  catastrophes 
that  is  in  any  history.  A great  king  with  strong  armies,  and 
mighty  fleets,  a vast  treasure,  and  powerful  allies,  fell  all  at  once : 
and  his  whole  strength,  like  a spider's  web,  was  so  irrecoverably 
broken  with  a touch,  that  he  was  never  able  to  retrieve,  what  for 
want  both  of  judgment,  and  heart,  he  threw  up  in  a day.  Such 
an  unexpected  revolution  deserves  to  be  well  opened  ; I will  do  it  as  fully  as  I can.  But, 
having  been  beyond  sea  almost  all  this  reign,  many  small  particulars,  that  may  well  deserve 
to  be  remembered,  may  have  escaped  me  ; yet  as  I had  good  opportunities  to  bo  well 
informed,  I will  pass  over  nothing  that  seems  of  any  importance  to  the  opening  such  great 
and  unusual  transactions.  I will  endeavour  to  w'atch  over  my  pen  with  more  than  ordinary 
caution,  that  I may  let  no  sharpness,  from  any  ill  usage  I myself  met  with,  any  way  possi-ss 
my  thoughts,  or  bias  my  mind  : on  the  contrary,  the  sad  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince  will 
make  me  the  more  tender  in  not  aggravating  the  errors  of  his  reign.  As  to  my  own  par- 
ticular, I will  remember  how  much  I was  once  in  his  favour,  and  how  highly  I was  obliged 
to  him.  And  as  I must  let  his  designs  and  miscarriages  be  seen,  so  I will  open  things  as  fully 
as  I can,  that  it  may  appear  on  whom  we  ought  to  lay  the  chief  load  of  them  : which  indeed 
ought  to  be  chiefly  charged  on  his  religion,  and  on  those  who  bad  the  management  of  his 
conscience,  his  priests,  and  his  Italian  queen : which  last  had  hitherto  acted  a popular  part 
with  great  artifice  and  skill,  but  came  now  to  take  oflP  the  mask,  and  to  discover  herself. 

This  prince  was  much  neglected  in  his  childhood,  during  the  time  he  was  under  his  fatlier’s 
care.  'The  parliament,  getting  him  into  their  hands,  put  him  under  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land's government,  who,  as  the  duke  himself  told  me,  treated  b.iin  with  great  respect,  and  a 
very  tender  regard.  When  he  esc.aped  out  of  their  hands,  by  the  means  of  colonel  Bamfield, 
his  father  wrote  to  him  a letter  in  cypher,  concluding  in  these  plain  words,  “ Do  this  as  you 
expect  the  blessing  of  your  loving  father."  This  was  sent  to  William,  duke  of  Hamilton, 
but  came  after  he  had  made  his  escape : and  so  I found  it  among  his  pa])crs ; and  I gave  it 
to  the  duke  of  York  in  the  year  1()74.  He  said  to  me,  he  believed  he  had  his  father’s  cypher 
among  his  papers,  and  that  he  would  try  to  decipher  the  lett(?r  ; but  I believe  he  never  did  it. 
I told  him  I was  confident,  that  as  the  letter  was  written  when  his  escape  was  under  consi- 
deration, so  it  contained  an  order  to  go  to  the  queen,  and  to  be  obedient  to  her  in  all  things, 
except  in  matters  of  religion.  The  king  appointed  sir  John  Berkeley,  afterwards  lord 
Berkeley,  to  be  his  governor.  It  was  a strange  choice,  if  it  was  not,  because  in  such  a want 
of  men  who  stuck  theu  to  the  king,  there  were  few  capable  in  any  sort  of  such  a trust. 
Berkeley  was  bold,  and  insolent,  and  seemed  to  lean  to  popery  : he  was  certainly  very  arbi- 
trary, both  in  his  temper  and  notions.  The  queen  took  such  a particular  care  of  this  prince, 
that  he  wjis  soon  observed  to  have  more  of  her  favour  than  (-ither  of  his  two  brothers ; and 
she  was  so  set  on  making  proselytes,  hoping  that  “ to  save  a soul " would  cover  a “ multiliulc 
of  sins,"  that  it  is  not  to  l)c  doubted  but  she  used  ntore  than  ordinary  arts  to  draw  him  over 
to  her  religion.  Yet,  as  he  himself  told  mo,  he  stood  out  against  her  practices.  , 
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During  his  stay  in  France  he  made  some  campaigns  under  M.  do  Turenne,  wlto  took  liim 
so  particularly  under  his  care,  that  he  instructed  him  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  shewed 
him  the  reasons  of  every  thing  he  did  so  minutely,  that  he  had  great  advantages  by  being 
fonned  under  the  greatest  general  of  (he  age.  Turenne  was  so  much  taken  with  his  appli> 
cation,  and  the  heat  that  he  shewed,  that  ho  recommended  him  out  of  measure.  He  said 
often  of  him  : “ There  was  the  greatest  priuce,  and  like  to  be  the  best  general  of  hi» 
time.”  Tliis  raised  his  character  so  iiiiich,  that  the  king  was  not  a little  eclipsed  by  him. 
Yet  he  quickly  ran  into  amours  and  vice  ; and  that  by  degrees  wore  out  any  courage  that 
liad  appeared  in  his  youth.  And  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  came  to  lose  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  man  and  a good  captain  so  entirely,  that  cither  ho  was  never  that  which  flatterers  gave 
out  concerning  him,  or  his  age  and  affairs  wrought  a very  unusual  change  on  him. 

He  seemed  to  follow  his  mother's  maxims  all  tlio  while  he  w’as  beyond  sc>a.  Ho  was  the 
head  of  a party  that  was  funned  in  the  king’s  small  court  against  lord  Clarendon.  And  it 
was  believed  that  his  applications  to  lord  Claivndon's  daughter  were  made  at  first,  on  design 
to  dishonour  his  family,  though  she  had  the  address  to  tuni  it  another  way  *. 

After  his  brother’s  restoration  he  applied  himself  much  to  the  marine,  in  which  ho 
arrived  at  great  skill,  and  brought  the  fleet  so  entirely  into  his  dependence,  that  even  after 
he  laid  down  the  command,  ho  was  still  the  master  of  our  whole  sea  force.  lie  had  now  fur 
these  last  three  years  directed  all  our  counsels  with  so  absolute  an  authority,  that  the  king 
seemed  to  have  left  the  government  wholly  in  his  hands : only  the  unlooked-for  bringing 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth  put  him  under  no  small  apprehensions,  that  at  some  time  or  othi  r 
the  king  might  slip  out  of  his  hands : now  that  fear  was  over.  ** 

The  king  was  dead  ; and  so  all  the  court  went  immediat4'Iy  and  paid  their  duty  to  him. 
Orders  were  presently  given  for  proclaiming  him  king.  It  was  a heavy  solemnity ; few 
tears  were  shed  for  the  former,  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present  king.  A 
dead  silence,  but  without  any  disorder  or  tumult,  folhiwed  it  through  the  streetj4+.  ^Vhen 
the  privy  councillors  came  back  from  the  proclamation,  and  waited  on  the  new  king,  he  made 
a short  speech  to  them  ; which  it  seems  was  well  considered,  and  much  liked  by  him,  for  he 
repeated  it  to  his  parliament,  and  upon  several  other  occasions. 

He  began  with  an  expostulation  for  the  ill  character  that  had  been  entertained  of  him. 
He  told  them,  in  very  positive  words,  that  he  would  never  depart  from  any  branch  of  his  pre- 
rogative: but  with  that  he  promised  that  ho  would  maintain  the  liberty  and  projH’rty  of  the 
subject.  Ho  expressed  his  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a friend  to  monarchy. 
Therefore,  he  said,  he  would  defend  and  maintain  the  church,  and  would  preserve  the  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state,  as  it  was  established  by  law. 

This  speech  was  soon  printed,  and  gave  great  content  to  those  who  believed  that  he  would 
stick  to  the  promises  made  in  it ; and  those  few,  who  did  not  believe  it,  yet  durst  not  seem 
to  doubt  of  it.  The  pulpits  of  England  were  full  of  it,  and  of  thanksgiving  fur  it.  It  was 
magnified  os  a security  far  greater  than  any  that  laws  could  give.  Tlio  common  phrase  was, 
We  have  now  the  “ word  of  a king,  and  a word  never  yet  broken." 

Upon  this  a new  set  of  addresses  went  round  England,  in  which  the  highest  commenda- 
tions, that  flattery  could  invent,  were  given  to  the  late  king ; and  assurances  of  loyalty  an«l 
fidelity  were  renewed  to  the  king,  in  terms  that  shewed  there  were  no  jealousicft,  nor  fears 
left.  The  University  of  Oxford  in  their  addrc*S8  promised  to  obey  the  king,  without  limi- 
tations, or  restrictions."  The  king’s  promise  passed  for  a thing  so  sacred,  that  they  were 
looked  on  as  ill  bred,  that  put  in  their  address,  our  religion  established  by  law;"  wdiieh 
looked  like  a tie  on  the  king  to  maintain  it:  whereas  the  stile  of  tlie  more  courtly  was,  to 
put  all  our  security  upon  the  king's  promise.  The  clergy  of  London  added  a word  to  this  in 
their  address,  **  our  religion  established  by  law,  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives."  This  had  such 


* The  progreM  of  thi<  nintrh,  and  the  diitma  it  canted 
lord  Clarendon,  are  fiiUjr  detailed  in  that  noblt-tnan't 

**  A'jtobin^raphjr.** 

t Thit  frtatemrnt  of  Burnet  it  conlrailicted  by  other 
eon t«m port rict.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth  tayt,  the  com- 
nonaliy  etpccUlly  deplored  the  lou  of  Charlca,  for  they 


had  lired  in  rate  and  plenty  during  hit  rrig^i ; end  Coltry 
Cibber,  no  friend  of  the  Stnartt,  bmrt  a tiiniUr  tetHiiioiiy 
it)  hit  aulobingraphr.  8ir  John  ftnealiY  in  hit  Meniuii*, 
maket  the  tamo  obtcrvntiun.  WrlKood  and  Calaruy  in 
their  Memoirs  unite  in  agrceini'  that  the  ncccttion  of 
Janiei  wu  bailed  with  the  louJett  acclaiiiHtiont. 
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an  insinuation  in  it,  as  made  it  very  unacceptable.  Some  followed  their  pattern.  But  thii 
was  marked  to  be  rememl>ered  against  thosi*  that  used  so  menacing  a form. 

All  employments  were  ended  of  course  with  the  life  of  the  former  king;  but  the  king 
continued  all  in  their  places : only  the  posts  in  the  household  were  given  to  those  who  had 
served  the  king,  while  he  was  duke  of  York.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  had  reason  to  look 
on  himself  as  in  ill  terms  with  the  king  : so  in  a private  audience  he  made  the  best  excuses 
he  could  for  his  conduct  of  late.  The  king  diverted  the  discourse,  and  said,  he  would  forget 
every  thing  that  was  past,  except  his  Ixdmviour  in  the  business  of  the  exclusion.  The  king 
also  added,  that  he  would  expect  no  other  sendee  of  him  than  what  was  consistent  with  law. 
Uc  prepared  him  for  the  exaltation  of  the  earl  of  Ilochcster.  lie  said,  he  had  served  him 
well,  and  had  suffered  on  hU  account,  and  therefore  he  would  now  shew  favour  to  him  : and 
the  next  day  he  declared  him  lord  treasurer.  His  brother,  the  carl  of  Clarendon,  was  made 
lord  privy  seal:  and  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  made  lord  president  of  the  council.  The 
carl  of  Sunderland  was  looked  on  as  a man  lost  at  court ; and  so  was  lord  Godolphin.  But 
the  former  of  these  insinuated  himself  so  into  the  queen’s  confidence,  that  he  was,  beyond 
all  people’s  expectation,  not  only  maintained  in  his  posts,  but  grew  into  great  degrees  of 
favour. 

The  queen  was  made  to  consider  the  carl  of  Rochester  as  a person  that  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  king’s  daughters,  and  united  to  the  church  party.  So  she  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  one  in  a high  post,  who  should  depend  wholly  on  her,  and  be  entirely  hers. 
And  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  the  only  person  capable  of  that.  The  earl  of  Rochester  did 
upon  his  advanceinoKt  l>ecome  so  violent  and  boisterous,  that  the  whole  court  joined  to  sup- 
j)ort  the  carl  of  Sunderland,  as  tlic  proper  balance  to  the  other.  I^ord  Godolphin  was  put  in 
a great  post  in  the  queen’s  household. 

But  b(‘fore  the  earl  of  Uoch(*8ter  had  the  white  staff,  the  court  engaged  the  lord  Godolphin, 
and  the  other  lords  of  the  treasury,  to  send  orders  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  to 
continue  to  levy  the  customs,  though  the  act  that  granted  them  to  the  late  king  was  only  for 
his  life,  an<l  so  was  now  detennined  with  it.  It  is  known  how  much  this  matter  was  con- 
tested in  king  Charles  the  First’s  time,  and  what  had  passed  upon  it.  The  legal  method  was 
to  have  made  cntri(‘S,  and  to  have  taken  Iwnds  for  those  duties,  to  be  paid  when  the  parlia- 
ment should  meet,  and  renew  the  grant.  Yet  the  king  declared,  that  he  would  levy  the  cus- 
toms, and  not  stay  for  the  new  grant.  But  though  this  did  not  agree  well  with  the  king’s 
promise  of  maintaining  liberty  and  propt^rty,  yet  it  was  said  in  excuse  for  it,  that,  if  tlie 
customs  should  not  be  levied  in  this  interval,  great  importations  would  l>c  made,  and  tlie 
markets  would  l»e  so  stocked,  that  this  would  very  much  spoil  the  king's  customs.  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  was  said  again,  entries  were  to  bo  made,  and  bonds  taken,  to  be  sue<l,  when 
the  act  granting  them  sliould  pass.  Endeavours  W’crc  us«*d  witli  some  r»f  the  merchants  to 
refuse  to  pay  those  duties,  and  to  dispute  the  matter  in  Westminster  Hall  ; but  none  would 
venture  on  so  bold  a thing.  He  who  should  begin  any  such  opposition  would  probably  l>e 
ruined  by  it ; so  none  would  run  that  hazard.  The  earl  of  Rochester  got  this  to  he  done 
before  he  came  into  the  treasury;  so  h«  pretended,  that  ho  only  held  on  in  the  course  that 
was  iH'gun  by  others. 

The  additional  excise  had  been  given  to  the  late  king  only  for  life.  But  there  was  a clause 
in  the  act,  that  empowered  the  Treasury  to  make  a farm  of  it  for  three  years,  without  adding 
a limiting  clause,  in  case  it  should  be  so  long  due.  And  it  was  thought  a great  stretch  of 
the  clause,  to  make  a fraudulent  farm,  by  wliich  it  should  continue  b)  l>e  le\ned  threi'  years 
after  it  was  detennined,  according  to  the  letU*r  and  intendment  of  the  act.  A farm  was  now 
brought  out,  as  made  during  the  king's  life,  though  it  was  well  known  that  no  such  fann  had 
been  made;  for  it  was  made  after  his  death,  but  a false  date  was  put  to  it.  ‘Tliis  matter 
seemed  doubtful.  It  was  laid  iK'fore  the  judges.  And  they  all,  except  two,  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  gfw>d  in  law.  So  two  proclamations  were  ordered,  the  one  for  levying  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  otl»er  for  the  excise. 

These  cainc  out  in  the  first  week  of  the  reign,  and  gave  a nielancholy  prospect.  Such 
beginnings  did  not  promise  well,  and  raised  just  fears  in  the  minds  of  those  who  considert^l  the 
consequences  of  such  proceedings.  They  saw,  that,  by  violence  and  fraud,  duties  were  tiow 
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to  be  levied  without  law.  But  all  people  were  under  the  power  of  fear,  or  flatter}',  to  aucli 
a degree,  that  none  durst  complain,  and  few  would  venture  to  talk  those  matters. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  went,  in  such  crowds,  to  pay  thnr  duty  to  the  king,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  adroit  them  all.  Most  of  the  Whigs  that  were  adinitUd  were  received  coldly  at  best. 
Some  were  sharjdy  reproached  for  their  past  behaviour.  Others  were  denitnl  access.  The 
king  began  likewise  to  say,  that  he  would  not  be  served  as  his  brother  had  been  : he  would 
have  all  about  him  serve  him  without  re«<*rve,  and  go  thorough  in  hia  business.  Many  were 
amazed  to  see  such  steps  made  at  first.  The  second  Sunday  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  he, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  wnt  openly  to  mass,  and  sent  Caryl  to  Rome  with  letters 
to  the  Pope,  but  without  a character. 

In  one  thing  only  the  king  senmed  to  comply  with  the  genius  of  tlie  nation,  though  it 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  only  a shew.  He  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  governed  by  Krsnch 
counsels,  but  to  act  in  an  equality  with  that  haughty  monarch  in  all  things.  And,  as  ho 
entertained  all  the  other  foreign  ministers  with  assurances  that  he  would  maintain  tlie 
balance  of  Europe  with  a more  steady  hand  than  had  betm  done  fonnerly,  so  wlien  he  sent 
over  the  lord  Churchill  to  the  court  of  France,  with  the  notice  of  his  brother's  death,  he  ordered 
him  to  observe  exactly  the  ceremony  and  state  with  which  he  was  received,  that  ho  miglit 
treat  him,  who  should  be  sent  over  wnth  the  compliment  in  return  to  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. And  this  ho  observed  very  punctually,  wlien  the  marshal  de  Lorgo  came  over.  I’his 
w’as  set  about  by  the  courtiers,  os  a sign  of  another  spirit,  that  might  be  looked  for  in  a reign 
so  begun.  And  this  made  some  impression  on  the  court  of  France,  and  put  them  to  a stand. 
But,  not  long  after  this,  the  Frcncli  king  said  to  the  duke  of  Villeroy,  (who  told  it  to  young 
Bouvigny,  now  earl  of  Galloway,  from  whom  I had  it,)  that  the  king  of  England,  after  all 
the  high  things  given  out  in  his  name,  was  willing  to  take  his  money,  as  well  as  bis  brother 
ba<l  done. 

The  king  did  also  give  out,  that  he  would  live  in  a particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  And,  because  Chudlcigh,  the  envoy  there,  had  openly 
broken  with  the  prince,  (for  he  not  only  waited  no  more  on  him,  but  acted  openly  against 
him  ; and  once  in  the  Vorhaut  had  affronted  liim,  while  he  was  driving  the  princess  upon  the 
snow  in  a traineau,  according  to  the  German  manner,  and  pretending  they  were  masked,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  them,  had  ordered  bis  coachman  to  keep  his  way,  as  they  were  coining 
towards  the  place  where  he  drove ;)  the  king  retailed  him,  and  sent  Skelton  in  his  room,  who 
was  the  haughtiest,  but  withal  tlie  weakest  man,  that  ho  could  have  found  out.  He  talked 
out  all  secrets,  and  made  himsidf  the  scorn  of  all  Holland  •.  The  courtiers  now  said  every 
where,  that  we  had  a martial  prince  who  loved  glory,  who  would  bring  France  into  as  humblo 
a dependence  on  us,  as  we  had  been  formerly  on  that  court. 

The  king  did,  some  days  after  his  coming  to  the  crown,  promise  the  queen  and  his  priests, 
that  he  would  see  Mrs.  Sedley  no  more,  by  whom  he  had  some  children.  And  he  spoke 
openly  against  lewdness,  and  expresstKl  a detestation  of  drunkenness.  He  sat  many  hours  a 
day  about  business  with  the  council,  the  treasury,  and  the  admiralty.  It  was  upon  this  said, 
that  now  wc  should  have  a reign  of  action  and  business,  and  not  of  sloth  and  luxury,  as  the 
last  was.  Mrs.  Scdlcy  had  lodgings  in  AVhitehall : orders  were  sent  to  her  to  leave  them. 
This  was  done  to  mortify  her  ; for  she  pretended  that  she  should  now  govern  as  absolutely 
as  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  done  : yet  the  king  still  continued  a secret  commerce  with 
her.  And  thus  he  began  his  reign  with  some  fair  appearances.  A long  and  groat  frost 
had  so  shut  up  the  Dutch  ports,  that  for  some  weeks  they  liad  no  letters  from  England  : at 
last  the  news  of  the  king's  sickness  and  deatli,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign,  came 
*o  them  all  at  once. 

The  first  difficulty  the  prince  of  Orange  was  in,  was  with  relation  to  the  duke  of  l^Ion- 
mouth.  lie  knew  the  king  would  immediately,  after  the  first  compliments  were  over,  ask 
him  to  dismiss  him,  if  not  to  deliver  him  up.  And  as  it  was  no  way  decent  for  him  to  break 
with  the  king  upon  such  a point,  so  ho  knew  the  States  would  never  bear  it.  He  thought 
it  better  to  dismiss  him  immediately,  as  of  himself.  Tlie  duke  of  Monmouth  seemed  siir- 
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jirised  at  this.  Yet  at  parting  he  made  great  protestations  both  to  the  prince  and  pincess  of 
an  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  interests.  So  he  retired  to  Brussels,  whero  he  knew  he  could 
be  suffered  to  stay  no  longer  than  till  a return  should  come  from  Spain,  upon  the  notice  of 
king  Charles’s  death,  and  the  declarations  that  the  king  was  making  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  Europe.  The  duke  was  upon  that  thinking  to  go  to  Vienna,  or  to  some  court  in 
Germany ; but  those  about  him  studied  to  inflame  him  both  against  the  king  and  the  prince 
of  Orange.  They  told  him,  the  prince,  by  casting  him  off,  bad  cancelled  all  former  obliga- 
tions, and  set  him  free  from  them : ho  was  now  to  look  to  himself ; and  instead  of  wanderiag 
about  AS  a vagabond,  he  was  to  set  himself  to  deliver  his  countr}’,  and  to  raise  his  part7 
and  his  friends,  who  were  now  likely  to  be  used  verj*  ill,  for  their  adhering  to  him,  and  to  his 
interest. 

lliey  sent  one  over  to  England  to  try  men’s  poises,  and  to  see  if  it  was  yet  a proper  time 
to  make  an  attempt.  Wildman,  Charlton,  and  some  others,  went  about  trying  if  men  were 
in  a disposition  to  encourage  an  invasion.  They  talked  of  this  in  so  R'mote  a way  of  specu- 
lation, that  though  one  could  not  but  see  wliat  lay  at  bottom,  yet  they  did  not  run  into 
treasonable  discourse.  1 was  in  general  soundcKl  by  them  : yet  nothing  was  proposed  that 
ran  me  into  any  danger  from  concealing  it.  I did  not  think  fears  and  dangers,  nor  some  ille- 
gal acts  in  the  aduiinistration,  could  justify  an  insurrection,  as  lawful  in  itself:  and  I was 
confident  an  insurrection  undertaken  on  such  grounds  would  be  so  ill  seconded,  and  so  weakly 
supported,  that  it  would  not  only  oouie  to  nothing,  but  it  would  precipitate  onr  ruin.  There- 
fore 1 did  all  I could  to  divert  all  persons  with  whom  1 had  any  credit  from  engaging  in 
such  designs.  These  were  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  king,  after  he  had  put 
his  affairs  in  a method,  resolved  to  hasten  his  coronation,  and  to  have  it  performed  with  great 
magnificence : and  for  some  weeks  ho  was  so  entirely  possessed  with  the  preparations  for  that 
solemnity,  that  all  business  was  laid  aside,  and  nothing  but  ceremony  was  tliougbt  on. 

At  the  same  time  a parliament  was  summoned  ; and  all  arts  were  used  to  manage  elec- 
tions so,  that  the  king  should  have  a parliament  to  his  mind.  Complaints  came  up  from  all 
the  parts  of  England,  of  the  injustice  and  violence  used  in  elections,  beyond  what  had  ever 
been  practised  in  former  times.  And  this  w’as  so  universal  over  the  whole  nation,  that  no 
comer  of  it  was  neglected.  In  the  new  charters  that  had  been  granted,  the  election  of  the 
members  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  restroined  to  the  corporation- 
men,  all  those  being  left  out  who  were  not  acceptable  at  court.  In  some  boroughs  they  could 
not  find  a number  of  men  to  be  de]»ciMled  on : so  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were  made  Uie 
corporation-men  ; and,  in  some  of  these,  persons  of  otl>er  counties,  not  so  much  as  known  in 
the  borough,  were  named.  This  was  practised  in  the  most  avowed  manner  in  Cornwall  by 
the  earl  of  Bath  ; who,  to  securo  himself  the  groom  of  the  stole's  place,  which  be  held  all 
king  Charles’s  time,  put  the  offieem  of  the  guards'  names  in  almost  all  the  charters  of  that 
county  ; which  sending  up  forty-four  members,  they  were  for  most  part  so  chosen,  that  the 
king  was  sure  of  th<nr  votes  on  all  occasions. 

lliese  methods  were  so  successful  over  England,  that  when  the  elections  were  all  returned, 
the  king  said,  there  were  not  above  forty  members,  but  such  as  he  himself  wished  for.  They 
were  neither  men  of  parts,  nor  estates : so  there  was  no  hope  left,  either  of  working  on  their 
understandings,  or  of  making  them  see  their  interest,  in  not  giving  tlie  king  all  at  oner. 
Most  of  them  were  furious  and  violent,  and  seemed  resolved  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
king,  by  putting  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  by  ruining  all  those  who  liad  been  for  the 
exclusion.  Some  few  had  designed  to  give  the  king  the  revenue  only  from  three  years  to 
three  years.  The  earl  of  Rochester  told  me,  that  was  what  he  looked  for,  though  the  post 
be  w’os  in  made  it  not  so  pro]x‘r  fur  him  to  move  in  it.  But  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
strength  in  opposing  anything  that  the  king  should  ask  of  them. 

’Hiis  gave  all  thinking  men  a melancholy  prospect.  England  now  seemed  lost,  unless  some 
happy  accident  should  sove  it.  All  ]>eople  saw  the  way  for  pocking  a ^tarliament  now  laid 
o]>^n.  A new  set  of  charters  and  corporatiun-mon,  if  those  now  named  should  not  continue 
to  l>e  still  as  compliant,  as  they  were  at  present,  was  a <x>rtain  remedy,  to  which  recourse 
might  be  easily  had.  Tho  boroughs  of  England  saw  their  privileges  now  wrested  out  of 
their  hands,  and  that  their  elections,  which  bad  made  them  so  considerable  before,  were  here- 
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aftor  to  be  made  as  the  court  should  dirc?ct ; so  that  fmm  henceforth  little  regard  would  be 
had  to  them  ; and  the  usual  practices  in  courting,  or  rather  in  corrupting  them,  would  l>c  no 
longer  pursued.  Thus  all  people  were  nlannc<l;  but  few  durst  speak  out,  or  ('oinphun 
openly : only  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  agents  made  great  use  of  this  to  inflame  their  party. 
It  was  said,  hcn‘  was  a parliament  to  meet,  tlvat  was  not  tlie  choice  and  representative  of 
the  nation,  and  therefore  was  no  parliament.  So  they  upon  this  possessc'd  all  people  with 
dreadful  apprehensions,  that  a blow  was  now  given  to  the  constitution,  which  could  not  bo 
remedied,  but  by  an  insurrection.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  up  petitions  against  some  elec- 
tions, that  were  so  indecently  managed,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  excuse  them  ; but 
these  were  to  l)e  jiidged  by  a m^ority  of  men,  who  knew  their  own  elections  to  be  so  faulty, 
that  to  secure  themselves  they  would  justify  the  rt“st : and  fair  dealing  was  not  to  be  cxpectiKl 
from  those  who  were  so  di^eply  engaged  in  the  like  injustice. 

All  tliat  was  oflertKl  on  the  other  hand  to  lay  those  fears,  which  so  ill  an  a])pcarancc  did 
raise,  was,  that  it  was  ))robable  the  king  would  go  into  measures  against  France.  All  tho 
offi'TS  of  submission  possible  w'erc  made  him  by  Spain,  tho  empire,  and  the  States. 

Tho  king  had  begun  with  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  a hard  point,  lie  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  dismissing  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  hut  wrote  to  him  to  br<>ak  all  those  officers  who 
bad  waited  on  him  while  he  waj  in  Holland.  In  this  they  had  only  followed  the  prince's 
eiaraple ; so  it  was  hard  to  punish  them  fur  that,  which  he  himself  had  encouraged.  They 
had  indeed  shewn  their  affections  to  him  so  evidently,  that  tho  king  wrote  to  the  prince,  that 
lie  could  not  trust  to  him,  nor  depend  on  his  friendship,  as  long  as  such  men  servt'd  under 
him.  This  was  of  a hanl  digestion.  Yet,  since  the  breaking  them  cotdd  bo  easily  made  up 
by  employing  them  afterwards,  and  by  continuing  their  appointments  to  them,  the  prince 
complied  in  this  likewise?.  And  the  king  was  so  well  pleas<'d  with  it,  that  when  hisliop 
Turner  complaim*d  of  some  thiugs  relating  to  tho  prince  and  princess,  and  proposed  nnigher 
mctliods,  tho  king  told  him,  it  w*os  absolutely  necessary  that  the  prince  and  he  should  con- 
tinue in  good  correspondence.  Of  this  Turner  gave  an  account  to  tho  other  bishops,  and  told 
them  very  solemnly,  that  the  church  would  bo  in  no  hazard  during  the  present  reign ; but 
that  they  must  take  care  to  secure  themselves  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  otherwise  they 
would  be  in  great  danger. 

The  submission  of  the  prince  and  the  States  to  the  king  made  some  fancy,  that  this  w'oiild 
svercome  him.  All  people  concluded,  that  it  would  soon  ap]>ear  whether  bigotry,  or  a desire 
of  glory’  w'as  the  prevailing  passion ; since  if  he  did  not  strike  in  with  an  alliance,  that  wms 
then  prtyected  against  France,  it  might  he  concluded  that  he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himsi'If 
up  to  his  priests,  and  to  saorificc  all  to  their  ends.  Tlie  season  of  the  year  made  it  to  l>e 
hoped,  that  the  first  session  of  parliament  would  be  so  short,  that  nuieli  could  not  be  done  in 
it,  but  that  when  the  revenue  should  be  grant'd,  other  matters  might  be  put  off  to  a winter 
ftesnon.  So  that,  if  the  parliament  should  not  deliver  u])  the  nation  in  a heat  all  at  once,  but 
should  leave  half  their  work  to  another  session,  they  might  come  under  some  management, 
and  eitlier  see  the  intends!  of  the  nation  in  genonil,  or  tlicir  own  in  particular ; and  manage 
their  favours  to  the  court  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  thcmst'lves  necessary,  and  not  to  give 
away  too  much  at  once,  but  lx*  sparing  in  their  bounty;  which  they  had  learned  so  well  in 
king  Charles’s  time,  that  it  was  to  be  Iioped  they  would  soon  fall  into  it,  if  they  made  not 
too  much  haste  at  their  first  setting  out.  So  it  was  ri'solvi^  not  to  force  them  on  too  hastily 
in  their  first  scission,  to  judge  of  any  election,  but  to  keep  that  matter  entire  for  some  time, 
Ul)  they  should  break  into  jiarties. 

n»e  coronation  was  set  for  St.  George’s  day.  Turner  was  ordered  to  preach  the  sermon  ; 
and  both  king  and  queen  resolved  to  liavo  all  done  in  the  protestant  form,  and  to  assist  in  all 
the  prayers  ; only  the  king  would  not  receive  tho  sacrament,  which  is  always  a part  of  the 
ceremony.  In  tliis  certainly  Iiis  priests  dispensed  with  him,  and  he  had  such  senses  given 
him  of  the  oath,  that  he  either  took  it  as  unlawful  with  a resolution  not  to  keep  it,  or  he  had 
a reserved  meaning  in  his  own  mind.  The  crown  was  not  well  fitted  fur  the  king's  head  : it 
came  down  too  far,  and  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  face.  Tlie  canopy  carried  over  him  ilid 
also  bnak.  Some  other  smaller  things  happened  that  were  looked  on  as  ill  omens:  and  his 
son  by  Mrs.  Sedley  died  that  day.  Tlie  queen  with  the  peeresses  made  a more  graceful 
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The  best  thing  in  Turner's  sennon  was,  that  he  set  forth  that  part  of  Constantins 
Chlurus's  history  very  handsomely,  in  which  he  tried  who  would  bo  true  to  their  religion,  and 
reckoned  that  those  would  l>e  faithrullest  to  himself  who  were  truest  to  their  God. 

I must  now  say  somewhat  concerning  myself.  At  this  time  I went  out  of  England. 

Upon  king  Charles's  death,  I had  desired  leave  to  come  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  king,  by  tlie 
marquis  of  Halifax.  The  king  would  not  see  me.  So,  since  I was  at  that  time  in  no  sort  of 

employment,  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  preach  any  where,  I resolved  to  go  abroad.  1 saw 

we  were  likely'  to  fall  into  great  confusion  ; and  were  either  to  be  rescued,  in  a way  that  I 
could  not  approve  of,  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  means,  or  to  l)c  delivered  up,  by  a meeting 
that  had  the  face  and  name  of  a parliament.  I thought  the  best  thing  for  me  was  to  go 
out  of  the  way.  The  king  approved  of  this,  and  consented  to  my  going ; but  still  refused  to 
sec  me.  So  I was  to  go  beyond  sea,  as  to  a voluntary  exile.  'Tins  gave  me  great  credit  with 
all  the  mal-contents : and  1 made  the  best  use  of  it  I could.  I spoke  very  earnestly  to  the 
lord  Delumer,  to  Jlr.  Hambden,  and  such  others  as  I could  meet  with,  who  I feared  might 
be  drawn  in  by  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  king  had  not  yet  done  tliat 
which  would  justify  extreme  counsels;  a raw  nbellion  would  be  soon  crushed,  and  give* 
colour  for  keeping  up  a standing  army,  or  for  bringing  over  a force  from  France.  I per- 
ceived many  thought  the  constitution  was  so  broken  into,  by  the  elections  of  the  house  of 
commons,  that  llu  y'  were  disposed  to  put  ull  to  hazard.  Yet  most  people  thought  the  crisis 
was  not  so  near  as  it  proved  to  be. 

The  deliberations  in  Holland,  among  the  English  and  Scotch  that  fled  thither,  came  to 
ripen  faster  than  was  exj>ected.  Lord  Argyle  had  been  quiet  ever  since  the  disa])]tointmcnt 
in  the  year  eighty-three.  He  had  lived  for  most  part  in  Fritzland,  but  came  often  to 
Amsterdam,  and  met  w'ith  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  that  lay  concealed  there : the  chief  of 
w'hom  w*ere  the  lord  Mclvill,  sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  sir  John  Cochran.  With  these  lord 
Argyle  communicated  all  the  advices  that  were  sent  him.  He  w'cnt  on  still  with  his  first 
project.  He  said,  he  wanted  only'  a sum  of  money  to  buy  arms,  and  reckoned,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  furnished  W'ith  these,  he  might  venture  on  Scotland.  He  resolved  to  go  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  hoped  he  could  bring  five  thousand  men  together.  And  be  reckoned  that 
the  western  and  southern  counties  were  under  such  apprehensions,  that  without  laying  of 
matters,  or  having  correspondence  among  them,  they  would  all  at  once  come  about  him,  when 
he  had  gathered  a good  force  together  in  his  own  country.  There  was  a rich  widow  in 
Amsterdam,  who  was  full  of  zeal ; so  she,  hearing  at  what  his  designs  stuck,  sent  to  him, 
and  furnished  him  with  ton  thousand  pounds*.  With  this  money  he  bought  a stock  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  was  very  dexterously  managed  by  one  that  traded  to  Veniw, 
as  intended  for  the  service  of  that  republic.  All  was  performed  with  great  si-creey,  and  jnt 
on  board.  They  had  shar[j  debates  among  them  about  the  course  tliey  w*erc  to  hold,  lie 
w'as  for  sailing  round  Scotland  to  his  own  country.  Hume  was  for  the  shorter  passage  : the 
other  was  a lung  navigation,  and  subject  to  great  accidents.  Argyle  said,  the  fostm's.Hes  of 
his  own  country  made  that  to  be  the  safer  place  to  gather  men  together.  He  presumed  so 
far  on  his  own  pow'cr,  and  on  his  management  hitherto,  that  he  took  much  upon  him  : so 
that  the  rest  were  often  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  biro 

The  duke  of  Muninouth  came  secretly  to  them,  and  made  up  all  their  quarrels.  He  would 
willingly  have  gone  with  them  himself ; but  Argyle  did  not  offer  him  the  command  : on  the 
contrary  he  presse*!  him  to  make  an  impression  on  England  at  the  same  time.  This  was  not 
possible;  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  yet  made  no  preparations.  he  was  hurrird  into 
a fatal  undertaking  before  things  were  in  any  sort  reatiy  for  it.  He  h.ad  been  indeed  much 
pressed  to  the  same  thing  by  Wade,  Ferguson,  and  some  others  about  him,  but  chiefly  by  the 
lord  Grey,  and  the  lady  Wentworth,  who  followed  him  to  Brussels  de8)>erately  in  love  with 
him.  And  both  he  and  she  came  to  fancy,  that  he  being  marritHl  to  his  diirlu^  while  be 
was  indeed  of  the  age  of  consent,  but  not  capable  of  a free  one,  the  marriage  was  null : so 
they  lived  together:  and  she  had  heated  both  herself  and  him  with  such  enthuslastical  con- 
ceits, that  they  fancied  what  they  did  was  approved  of  God.  With  this  small  council  he 

• In  lortl  tJrry**  p^pen  it  it  tUted  that  the  crirbnued  Mr.  Ixicke,  bcinp  in  HoUirnd,  ron>paninn  to  Lit  pation  tbc  <*»1 
of  Slia/ictbury,  then  in  exile,  advanced  1 ,000/.  (owardt  ihit  CDlcrphtv.— Oxfonl  edition  ot  iLit  Hoik. 
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took  his  measures.  Fletcher,  a Scotch  gentleman  of  great  parts,  and  many  virtues,  hut  a 
most  violent  republican,  and  extravagantly  passionate,  did  not  like  Argyle  a scheme  : so  he 
resolved  to  run  fortunes  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lie  told  me.  that  all  the  Englisii 
among  them  were  still  pressing  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  venture.  They  said,  all  the  west 
of  England  would  come  al>out  him,  as  soon  os  he  appeared,  os  they  had  done  five  or  six  years 
ago.  They  reckoned  there  would  be  no  fighting,  but  that  the  guards,  and  others  who  adliered 
to  the  king,  would  melt  to  nothing  before  him.  They  fancied  the  city  of  London  would  be 
in  such  a disposition  to  revolt,  that,  if  he  should  land  in  the  west,  the  king  would  bo  in  great 
perplexity.  lie  could  not  have  two  annies ; and  his  fear  of  tumults  near  his  person  would 
oblige  him  to  keep  such  a force  about  him,  that  he  would  not  bo  able  to  send  any  against 
him.  So  they  reckoned  he  would  have  time  to  form  an  army,  and  in  a little  while  be  in  a 
condition  to  seek  out  the  king,  and  fight  him  on  equal  tenns. 

This  appeared  a mad  and  desperate  undertaking  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himself.  He 
knew  what  a weak  body  a rabble  was,  and  how  unable  to  deal  with  troops  long  trained. 
He  had  neither  money,  nor  officers,  and  no  encouragement  from  the  men  of  estates  and  inte- 
rest in  the  country.  It  seemed  too  early  yet  to  venture.  It  was  the  throwing  away  all  his 
hopes  in  one  day.  Fletcher,  how  vehemently  soever  ho  was  set  on  tlio  design  in  general,  yet 
saw  nothing  in  this  scheme  that  gave  any  hopes : so  ho  argued  much  against  it.  And  he 
said  to  me,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  pushed  on  to  it  against  his  own  sense  and  reason : 
but  he  could  not  refuse  to  hazard  his  person,  when  others  were  so  forward.  Lord  Grey  said, 
that  Henry  the  seventh  landed  vinth  a smaller  number,  and  succeeded.  Fletcher  answered, 
he  was  sure  of  several  of  the  nobility,  who  were  little  princes  in  those  days.  Ferguson  in 
his  enthusiastical  way  said,  it  was  a good  cause,  and  that  God  would  not  leave  them  unless 
they  left  him.  And  though  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  course  of  life  gave  him  no  great  reason 
to  hope  that  Ood  would  appear  signally  for  him,  yet  even  he  came  to  talk  enthusiastically  on 
the  subject.  But  Argyle's  going,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  of  coming  to  England  with 
ill  possible  haste,  had  so  fixed  him,  that,  all  further  deliberations  being  laid  aside,  lie  pawned  a 
parcel  of  jewels,  and  bought  up  arms ; and  they  were  put  aboard  a sliip  freighted  for  Spain. 

King  James  was  so  intent  upon  the  pomp  of  his  conination,  that  for  some  weeks  more 
important  matters  were  not  thought  on.  l^th  Argyle's  and  Monmouth's  people  were  so 
true  to  them,  that  nothing  was  discovered  by  any  of  them.  Yet  some  days  after  Argyle  had 
tailed,  the  king  knew  of  it : fur  tlie  night  before  I left  London,  the  earl  of  Arran  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  the  king  had  an  advertisement  of  it  that  very  day.  I saw  it  was  fit  for 
me  to  make  haste ; otherwise  I might  have  been  seized  on,  if  it  had  been  only  to  put  tho 
affront  on  me,  of  being  suspected  of  holding  correspondence  with  traitors. 

Arg)ie  had  a very  prosperous  voyage.  He  sent  out  a lioat  at  Orkney  to  get  intelligenco, 
and  to  take  prisoners.  This  had  no  other  effect,  but  that  it  gave  intelligence  where  he  was : 
and  the  wind  chopping,  ho  was  obliged  to  sail  away,  and  leave  his  men  to  mercy.  The 
winds  were  very  favourable,  and  turned  as  his  occasions  required : so  that  in  a very  few  days 
he  arrived  in  Argyleshirc.  The  misunderstandings  l>etween  him  and  Hume  grew  very  high ; 
for  he  carried  all  things  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  was  not  easy  to  those  who  were  set- 
ting up  for  liberty.  At  his  landing  he  found,  that  the  early  notice  the  council  had  of  his 
designs  had  spoilt  his  whole  scheme ; for  they  had  brought  in  all  the  gentlemen  of  his 
country  to  Edinburgh,  which  saved  them,  though  it  helped  on  his  ruin.  Yet  he  got  above 
iive-and-twenty  hundred  men  to  come  to  him.  If  with  these  he  had  immediately  gone  over 
to  the  western  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  he  miglit  have  given  the  government  much 
trouble.  But  be  lingered  too  long,  hoping  still  to  have  brought  more  of  his  Highlanders 
together.  He  reckoned  these  were  sure  to  him,  and  would  obey  him  blindfold : whereas  if 
he  had  gone  out  of  his  own  country  with  a small  force,  those  who  might  have  come  in 
to  his  assistance  might  also  have  disputed  his  authority  : and  he  could  not  bear  contradiction. 
Much  time  was  by  this  means  lost:  and  all  tho  country  was  summoned  to  come  out  against 
him.  At  last  be  crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  landed  in  the  isle  of  Bute ; where  he  spent 
twelve  days  more,  till  he  had  eat  np  that  island,  pretending  still,  that  he  hoped  to  be  joined 
by  more  of  his  Highlanders. 

He  had  left  bis  arms  in  a castle,  with  such  a guard  as  he  could  spare ; bnt  they  were 
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Touted  hy  a party  of  tne  kings  forces : and  with  tliis  he  loet  both  heart  and  hope.  And 
then,  apprehending  that  all  was  gone,  he  ])ut  himself  in  a disguise,  and  had  almost  escaped ; 
but  he  was  tiiken.  A body  of  gentlemen  that  hail  followed  him  stood  better  to  it,  and  forced 
their  way  through  ; so  that  the  greater  part  of  them  escaped.  8ome  of  these  were  token: 
the  chief  of  them  were  sir  John  Cochran,  Ayloffe,  and  Kuinbold.  These  two  last  were 
Englishmen : but  I knew  not  upon  what  motive  it  was,  that  they  chose  rather  to  ran  fortunes 
with  Argyle,  than  with  the  duke  of  )tonmouth.  Thus  w'aa  this  rebellion  brougnt  to  a speedy 
en<l,  with  the  effusion  of  very'  little  blood.  Nor  was  there  much  shed  in  the  way  of  justice , 
for  it  was  considered,  that  the  Highlanders  were  under  such  tics  by  their  tenures,  that  it  wm 
somewhat  e.xcusable  in  them  to  follow  their  lord.  Jlost  of  the  gentlemen  were  brought  in 
by  oixler  of  council  to  Edinburgh,  which  pR*servcd  them.  One  of  those  that  were  with 
Argyle,  by  a great  presence  of  mind,  got  to  Carlisle,  where  he  called  for  post  horses ; and  said, 
he  was  sent  by  the  general  to  carry  the  good  news  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  king.  And  so 
he  got  to  London,  and  there  he  found  a way  to  get  beyond  sea. 

Argyle  was  brought  into  Edinburgh  : he  expressi’d  even  a cheerful  calm  under  all  his  niis> 
fortunes.  He  justified  all  he  had  done;  for,  he  said,  he  was  unjustly  attainted:  that  hsd 
dissolved  his  allegiance:  so  it  w'as  justice  to  himself  and  his  family,  to  endeavour  to  recover 
wliat  was  so  wrongfully  taken  from  him.  He  also  thought,  that  no  allegiance  was  due  to 
the  king,  till  ho  had  taken  the  oath  which  the  law*  ]>rescribc<l  to  l>e  taken  by  our  kings  at 
their  ctirunaiion,  or  the  receipt  of  their  princely  dignity.  He  desired  that  Mr.  Charterit 
might  bo  ordered  to  attend  u)K>n  him  ; w*hich  was  granted.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  told 
him  he  was  satisfied  in  conscienco  with  the  lawfulness  of  what  he  had  done,  and  therefore 
(U'sired  he  would  not  disturb  him  with  any  discourse  on  that  subject.  The  other,  after  he 
had  told  him  his  sense  of  the  matU^r,  complied  easily  with  this.  So  all  that  remained  was  to 
j’repare  him  to  die,  in  which  he  expressed  an  unshaken  firmness.  Tlic  duke  of  Queenshury 
examined  him  in  private.  He  said,  he  had  not  laid  his  business  with  any  in  Scotland:  he 
li:ul  only  found  credit  with  a ]>crBon  that  lent  him  money  ; u(>on  which  he  had  trusted,  per* 
haps  too  much,  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  shaq)ened  by  their  administration.  When 
the  day  of  his  execution  came,  Mr.  Charteris  happened  to  come  to  him  as  he  w'as  ending 
dinner  : he  said  to  him  pleasantly,  **  «erd  nmien/ilfut  osm.”  He  prayed  often  with  him,  and 
by  himself,  and  wont  to  the  scaffold  with  great  serenity.  He  had  complained  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  much,  fur  delaying  his  coming  so  long  afU*r  him,  and  for  assuming  the  name  of 
king  ; both  which,  he  said,  w*orc  contrary  to  their  agreement  at  parting.  Thus  he  died, 
pitied  by  all.  His  death,  being  pursuant  to  the  sentence  passed  three  years  before,  of  which 
mention  was  made,  was  looked  on  as  no  better  than  murder.  Hut  his  conduct  in  this  matter 
was  made  up  of  so  many  errors,  that  it  appeared  he  was  not  made  for  designs  of  this  kind. 

Ayluffc  had  a mind  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  and  having  got  a penknife  into  bU 
hands  gave  himself  several  stabs  ; and  thinking  he  was  certainly  a dead  man,  he  cried  out, 
and  said,  now  he  defied  his  om'mit's.  Y’et  he  had  not  pierced  his  guts  ; so  his  wounds  were 
not  mortal : and  it  being  believed  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries,  ho  was  brought  up 
to  London. 

Kuinbold  was  he  that  dwelt  in  Ryc-housc,  where  it  wras  pretended  the  plot  w'as  laid  for 
murdi'ring  the  late  and  the  present  king.  He  denied  the  truth  of  that  conspiracy.  He 
ow'ned,  he  thought  the  prince  was  as  much  tied  to  the  pt'ople,  as  the  {K'Oplc  w-crc  to  the 
prince  ; and  that,  when  a king  departed  from  the  legal  measures  of  government,  the  |»eople 
had  a light  to  asst'rt  their  liin'i-ties,  and  to  restrain  him.  He  did  not  deny  but  that  he  had 
heard  many  propositions  at  West’s  chambers  about  killing  the  two  brothers;  and  ujion  that 
he  had  said,  it  could  have  been  easily  cxiTuted  near  his  house ; n)K>n  which  some  discourse 
had  followed,  how  it  might  have  been  man.'iged.  But,  he  said,  it  was  only  talk,  and  that 
notliing  was  either  laid,  or  so  much  as  resulvisl  on.  He  said,  he  was  nut  for  a coinmun* 
Wealth,  but  for  kingly  government,  according  to  the  laws  of  England ; but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  king  had  his  anthoritv  by  any  divine  right,  which  he  expit'sscd  in  rough,  but  sig- 
nificant words.  Ho  .said,  he  did  not  believe  that  God  had  made  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
With  saddh*s  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  some  few  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  tl.c  rest. 
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Cocliran  liad  ft  rich  father^  the  earl  of  Dundonald ; and  lie  offered  the  prieffts  5^000/.  to 
save  his  son.  They  wanted  a stock  of  money  for  managing  their  designs ; so  they  interposed 
so  effi'ctually,  that  the  bargain  was  made.  Hut,  to  cover  it^  Cochran  petitioned  the  council 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  king  ; for  he  had  some  secrets  of  great  importance,  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  any  but  to  the  king  himself.  He  was  upon  that  brought  up 
to  I^ndon ; and,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  private  wnth  the  king,  the  matters  he 
had  discovered  were  said  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  in  consideration  of  that  the  king  par- 
doned him.  It  was  said,  he  had  discovered  all  their  negociations  with  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  was  a pretence  only  given  out  to  conceal  tlie 
bargain  ; for  the  prince  told  me,  he  had  never  once  seen  him.  The  secret  of  this  came  to  be 
known  soon  after. 

Wlien  Ayloffo  was  brought  up  to  Tendon,  the  king  examined  him,  but  could  draw  nothing 
from  him,  hut  one  severe  n*partee.  He  being  sullen,  and  refusing  to  discover  any  thing,  the 
king  said  to  him  ; “ Mr.  Ayloffe,  yon  know  it  is  in  my  pcjwer  to  pardon  you,  therefore  say 
that  wdiich  may  deserve  it."  It  was  said  that  he  answered,  that  though  it  was  in  his  ]K»wer, 
yet  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  pardon,  lie  was  nephew  to  the  old  earl  of  Clarendon  by 
marriage ; for  Ayloffe's  aunt  was  his  first  wife,  but  she  had  no  children.  It  was  thought, 
iliat  the  nearness  of  his  relation  to  the  king’s  childitm  might  have  moved  him  to  pardon  him, 
which  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  confutation  of  his  bold  repartee : hut  he  suffered 
with  the  rest. 

Immediately  after  Argylc’s  execution,  a parliament  was  held  in  Scotland.  Upon  king 
Charles’s  death,  the  marquis  of  Queensbury,  soon  after  made  a duke,  and  the  earl  of  Perth, 
came  to  conrt.  The  duke  of  Queensbury  told  the  king,  that  if  ho  had  any  thoughts  of  changing 
the  established  religion,  he  could  not  make  any  one  step  with  him  in  that  matter.  The  king 
seemed  to  receive  ^is  very  kindly  from  him  ; and  assured  him,  he  had  no  such  intention,  but 
that  he  would  have  a parliament  called.,  to  which  he  should  go  his  commissioner,  and  give  all 
posriblc  assurances  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  get  the  revenue  to  be  settled,  and  such  other 
laws  to  be  passed  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  common  safety.  Tlie  duke  of  Queensbury 
pressed  the  earl  of  Perth  to  speak  in  Uie  same  strain  to  the  king.  But,  though  he  pretendcsl 
to  be  still  ft  protestant,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  speak  in  so  positive  a style.  I had 
not  then  left  lyindon  ; so  the  duko  sent  me  word  of  this,  and  seemed  so  fully  satisfied  with 
it,  that  he  thought  all  would  bo  safe.  So  he  prepared  instructions  by  which  both  the  revenue 
and  the  king's  authority  were  to  be  carried  very  high.  He  has  often  since  tliat  time  told  me, 
that  the  king  mode  those  promises  to  him  in  so  frank  and  hearty  a manner,  that  he  concluded 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  acting  a part.  Therefore  be  alw^ays  believed  that  the  priests 
gave  him  leave  to  promise  every  thing,  and  tliat  he  did  it  very  sincerely  ; but  that  afterwards 
they  pretended  they  had  a power  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  all  oaths  and  promises  ; since 
nothing  could  be  more  open  and  free  than  his  way  of  expressing  himself  was,  though  after- 
wards ho  had  no  sort  of  regard  to  any  of  the  promises  ho  then  made.  Tlie  Test  had  been  the 
king’s  own  act  while  he  was  in  Scotland.  So  he  thought  the  putting  that  on  all  persons 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  method,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual,  for  securing  the  protes- 
tant religion.  Therefore  he  proposed  an  instruction  obliging  all  people  to  take  the  Test,  not 
only  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments  but  that  all  those  to  whom  the  council  should 
tender  it  should  he  bound  to  take  it,  under  the  pain  of  treason ; and  this  was  granted.  He 
also  projected  many  other  severe  laws,  that  left  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  privy  council. 
And,  as  he  was  naturally  violent  and  imperious  in  his  own  temper,  so  he  saw  the  king's 
inclinations  to  those  methods,  and  hoped  to  have  recommended  himself  effectually,  by  being 
in^tramental  in  setting  up  an  absolute  and  despotic  form  of  government.  But  he  found 
afterwards  how  he  had  deceived  himself,  in  thinking  that  any  thing,  but  the  delivering  up 
bis  religion,  could  lie  acceptable  long.  And  he  saw,  after  he  had  prepared  a cruel  selicme  of 
government,  other  men  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it : and  it  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  himself. 

Tlic  parliament  of  Scotland  sat  not  long.  No  opposition  was  made.  The  duke  of 
Qucen'^btiiy  gave  vciy*  full  assurances  in  the  point  of  religion,  that  the  king  would  never  alter 
it,  but  would  maintain  it,  as  it  was  established  by  law.  And  in  confirmation  of  them  ha 
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proposed  that  act  enjoining  the  Tt'siy  wliich  was  passed,  and  was  looked  on  as  a full  security ; 
though  it  was  very  probable,  tliat  all  the  us4*  that  the  council  would  make  of  this  discretional 
power  lodged  with  them,  would  be  only  to  tender  the  Test  to  tlujse  that  might  scruple  it  on 
other  accounts,  but  that  it  would  be  offered  to  none  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  return  for 
this  the  parliament  gave  the  king  for  life,  all  the  revenue  that  had  been  given  to  his  brother ; 
and  with  that  some  additional  taxes  were  given. 

Other  severe  laws  were  also  passed.  I^y  one  of  these  an  inquisition  was  upon  the  matU'r 
set  up.  All  persons  were  required,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to  answer  to  all  s\ich  questions 
as  should  be  put  to  them  by  the  privy  council.  This  put  all  men  under  great  apprehensions, 
since  upon  tliis  act  an  inquisition  might  have  been  grafted,  as  soon  as  the  king  pleased. 
Another  act  was  only  in  one  particular  case  ; but  it  was  a crying  one,  and  so  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

When  Carstairs  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  came  to  capitulate  in  order  to  the  making  a 
discovery,  he  gut  a prumise  from  the  council,  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  his  deposition 
against  any  person  whatsoever.  lie  in  his  deposition  said  somewhat  that  brought  sir  Hugh 
Campbell  and  his  son  under  the  guilt  of  treason,  who  had  been  taken  up  in  London  two  years 
before,  and  were  kept  in  pris<in  all  this  while.  The  earl  of  Melfort  got  the  promise  of  hU 
estate,  which  was  about  1,(KK)/.  a year,  as  soon  as  he  should  l>e  convicted  of  high  treason. 
So  an  act  was  brought  in,  which  was  to  last  only  six  weeks ; and  enacted,  that  if  within 
tlrnt  tinw?  any  of  the  privy  council  would  depose  that  an\'  nran  was  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
high  treason,  he  should  u|k>u  such  a proof  be  atljiinted.  Upon  which,  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
pass(‘d,  four  of  the  privy  council  stood  up,  and  affirmed  that  the  Campbells  were  proved 
by  Carstairs’s  deposition  to  be  guilty.  Upon  this  both  father  and  son  were  brought  to  tlie 
bar,  to  sec  what  they  had  to  say,  wliy  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  The  old  gentle- 
man, llien  near  eighty,  seeing  the  ruin  of  his  family  was  determined,  and  that  ho  was  con- 
demned in  so  unusual  a manner,  took  courage,  and  said,  the  o])pressiou  they  had  been  under 
had  driven  them  to  despair,  and  made  them  think  liow  they  might  secure  their  lives  and 
fortunes:  U|>on  this  lie  went  to  l.ondon,  and  had  some  meetings  with  Baillic,  and  others : 
that  one  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  hinder  all  risings:  that  an  oath  of  secresy  was  indeed 
offered,  but  was  never  taken  uj>on  all  this.  So  it  was  pretended  he  had  confessed  the  crime, 
and  by  a shew  of  mercy  tliey  were  pardoned : but  the  carl  of  Melfort  posw'ssed  himself  of 
their  estate.  The  old  gentleman  died  soon  after  And  very  probably  his  death  was  hasUmed 
by  his  long  and  rigorous  im])risonment,  and  this  unexampled  conclusion  of  it ; which  was  so 
universally  condemned,  tliat  when  the  news  of  it  was  written  to  foreign  parts,  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  people  believe  it  possible. 

But  now  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  of  England  came  on.  And,  as  a preparation  to  it, 
Oates  was  convicted  of  peijiiry,  u]>on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  from  St.  Omcr’s,  who  had 
been  brought  over  before  to  discredit  his  U'stiinony.  Now  juries  w'erc  so  prepared,  as  to 
believe  more  easily  tlian  formerly.  So  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  priestly  habit  taken 
from  him,  to  be  a prisoner  for  life,  to  bo  S(‘t  on  the  pillory  in  all  the  ]>ublic  places  of  the  city, 
and  ever  after  tliat  to  be  set  on  the  j>illory  four  times  a year,  and  to  be  whijqxHi  by  the 
common  hangman  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  day,  and  the  next  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ; 
which  was  executed  witli  so  much  rigour,  that  his  back  seemed  to  be  all  over  flayed.  This 
was  thought  too  little  if  ho  was  guilty,  and  too  much  if  innocent,  and  was  illegal  in  all  the 
parts  of  it : for  os  tlie  secular  court  could  not  order  the  ecclesiastical  habit  to  be  taken  from 
him,  so  to  condemn  a man  to  a per]>etaal  imprisonment  w*as  not  in  the  ^H>wer  of  the  court : 
and  the  extreme  rigour  of  such  whipping  was  without  a precedent.  Yet  he,  who  w*as  an 
original  in  all  things,  boro  this  vvitli  a constancy  that  amazed  all  those  who  saw  it.  So 
that  tliis  treatment  did  rather  raise  his  reputation,  than  sink  it. 

And,  that  1 may  join  things  of  the  same  sort  together,  though  lljcy  were  transacted  at 
some  distance  of  time,  Dangerfield,  another  of  the  witnessi*s  in  the  }>opish  plot,  was  also 
found  guilty  of  ]>erjurv,  and  lm<l  the  same  punishment : but  it  liad  a more  terrible  conclusion  ; 
for  a brutal  student  of  the  law,  who  bad  no  private  quarrel  wdtli  him,  but  was  only  traus- 
ported  with  the  heat  of  tliat  time,  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his  cane,  as  he  got  his  last 
Iasi).  This  hit  him  so  fatally,  that  he  died  of  it  immediately.  The  person  was  apprehended, 
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aii.l  the  king  left  him  to  the  law  : and,  though  great  hitcrcession  waa  made  for  him,  the  king 
would  not  interpose.  So  he  was  hanged  for  it  *. 

At  last  the  parliament  met.  The  king  in  his  speech  repeated  that,  wdnch  he  had  said  to 
the  council  uj)on  his  first  accession  to  the  throne.  He  told  them,  some  might  think  the  keep- 
ing Inm  low  would  be  the  surest  way  to  have  froqmmt  parliaments : but  they  should  find 
the  contrary,  that  the  using  him  well  would  be  the  U.‘st  argument  to  persuade  him  to  meet 
them  often.  This  wsis  put  in  to  prevent  a motion,  which  wius  a little  talked  of  abroad,  but 
none  would  venture  on  it  within  doors,  that  it  wjis  safest  to  grant  the  revenue  only  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Tlie  revenue  was  granted  for  life,  and  every  thing  else  that  was  asked,  with  such  a pro- 
fusion, that  the  house  was  more  forward  to  give,  than  the  king  was  to  ask  ; to  which  the 
king  thought  fit  to  put  a stop  by  a message,  intimating  that  he  desired  no  more  money  that 
session.  And  yet  this  forwardness  to  give  in  such  a reign,  was  set  on  by  Musgrave  and 
others,  who  pretended  afterwards,  when  money  was  asked  for  just  and  necessary  ends,  to  bo 
fnigal  patriots,  and  to  be  careful  managers  of  the  public  treasure. 

As  for  religion,  some  began  to  propose  a new  and  firmer  si^curity  to  it.  But  all  the 
courtiers  ran  out  into  eloquent  harangues  on  that  subject ; and  ])ri*ssed  a vote,  that  they  took 
the  king's  word  in  that  matter,  and  would  trust  to  it ; and  that  this  should  be  signified  in 
an  address  to  him.  This  would  bind  the  king  in  point  of  honour,  and  gain  his  heart  so 
entirely,  that  it  would  be  a tie  above  all  laws  whatsoever.  And  the  tide  ran  so  strong 
tliat  way,  that  the  house  w’cnt  into  it  without  opposition. 

The  lord  Preston,  who  had  been  for  some  years  envoy  in  France,  w'as  brought  over,  and 
set  up  to  be  a manager  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  told  them  the  reputation  of  the  nation 
waa  l)eginning  to  rise  very  high  all  Europe  over,  uixler  a prince  whose  name  spread  terror 
everywhere.  And  if  this  was  confirmed  by  the  entire  confidence  of  his  parliament,  even  in 
the  tenderest  matters,  it  would  give  such  a turn  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  England  would 
again  hold  the  balance,  and  their  king  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  This  was  seconded 
by  all  the  court  flatterers.  So  in  tlnur  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  speech, 
they  told  him  they  trusted  to  him  so  entirely,  that  they  relied  on  his  w’ord,  and  thought 
themselves  and  their  religion  safe,  since  he  had  promised  it  to  them. 

When  this  was  settled,  the  petitions  concerning  the  elections  were  presented.  Upon  those 
Stjymour  spoke  very  high,  and  with  much  wi-ight.  He  said,  the  complaints  of  the  irregulari- 
ties in  elections  were  so  great,  that  many  doubted  whether  this  was  a true  representative  of 
the  nation  or  not.  He  said,  little  equity  W’.as  expected  upon  petitions,  where  so  many  were 
too  guilty  to  judge  justly  and  impartially.  He  said  it  concerned  them  to  look  to  these  ; for 
if  the  nation  saw  no  justice  was  to  be  exjiected  from  them,  other  methods  would  be  found,  in 
which  they  might  come  to  suffer  that  justice  which  they  would  not  do.  He  was  a haughty 
man,  and  would  not  communicate  his  de.sign  in  making  this  motion  to  any  ; so  all  were  sur- 
prised with  it,  but  none  seconded  it.  This  had  no  effect,  not  so  much  as  to  draw  on  a 
debate. 

The  courtiers  were  projecting  many  laws  to  ruin  all  who  opposed  their  designs.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  an  act  declaring  treasons  during  that  reign,  by  which  words  were  to 
be  made  treason.  And  the  clause  was  so  drawn,  that  anything  said  to  disparage  the  king's 
person  or  government  was  mode  treason ; within  which  everything  said  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  king's  religion  would  have  been  comprehended,  as  judges  and  juries  were  then  modelled. 
This  was  chiefly  opposed  by  serjeant  Maynard,  who,  in  a very  grave  speech,  laid  open  the 


* Bumet  is  not  quite  tccurate  in  tbe  account  of  this 
mtlancho)  V catnstrophe ; for  there  is  reason  to  l>elicvo 
ltu(  the  unfeeling  law  student  alluded  to,  was  punished  to 
allajr  the  popular  discontent,  rather  than  because  his 
offence  merited  the  penalty  of  dc.nth.  It  seems  at  the 
Worst  to  have  been  only  manslaughter.  Mr.  Francis,  a 
(Iray’s-Inn  student,  asked  Dangei-ficld,  after  bis  fli'gging, 
“how  he  liked  his  morning's  heat?”  Dangerficld,  in 
return,  spat  in  his  face,  which  Francis  as  hostily  resented 
by  thrustiag  at  him  with  a small  cane  beheld  in  his  hand ; 


the  end  unforlnnatcly  pierced  the  su'ffertr’s  eye.  Death 
was  not  the  immediate  consequence,  but  he  lived  so  long 
afterwards  in  Newgate  as  to  raise  a doubt  with  the  sur- 
geon* who  attended  the  coroner’s  inquest,  whctler  the 
flogeingwas  not  the  cause  of  his  death.  Francis  wa.*  tried 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  : inlcrcessions  for  his  life 
would  p<‘riia}>s  have  succeeded,  if  Jeffreys  had  not  declared 
Uiat  “ Francis  must  die,  for  the  rabble  was  thoroughly 
heated." — Higgons*  Remarks  on  Rumet,  444 ; Wool- 
rjeh’s  Life  of  JelTroys,  262. 
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nironvenience  of  making  words  treason  : the)r  were  often  lU  heard,  and  ill  understood,  and 
were  apt  to  be  miscredited  by  a very  small  variation ; men  in  passion,  or  in  drink,  might  say 
things  they  never  intc>nded  ; therefore,  ho  hoped  they  would  keep  to  the  law  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  which  an  overt-act  was  made  the  necessary  proof  of  ill  inten- 
tions. And  when  others  inristed,  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spake,” 
he  brought  the  instance  of  our  Saviour’s  words,  **  Destroy  this  temple and  showed  how 
near  the  temple'^  was  to  this  temple,"  pronouncing  it  in  Syriac,  so  that  the  difference 
was  almost  imperceptible.  Thero  was  notliing  more  innocent  than  these  words,  as  onr 
Saviour  meant,  and  spoke  them  ; but  nothing  was  more  criminal  than  the  setting  on  a mul- 
titude to  destroy  the  temple.  This  made  some  impression  at  that  time.  But  if  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  landing  had  not  brought  the  session  to  an  early  conclusion,  that,  and  everything 
else  which  the  officious  courtiers  were  projecting,  would  have  certainly  passed. 

The  most  important  business  that  was  before  the  house  of  lords  was  the  reversing  the 
attainder  of  the  lord  Stafford.  It  was  said  for  it,  that  the  witnesses  were  now  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  therefore  the  restoring  the  blood  that  was  tainted  by  their  evidence  was  a just 
reparation.  The  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  popish  plot  were  chiefly  founded  on  Oates's 
discovery,  which  was  now  judged  to  be  a thread  of  peijury.  This  stuck  with  the  lords,  tod 
would  not  go  down.  Yet  they  did  justice  both  to  the  popish  lords  then  in  the  Tower,  and 
to  the  earl  of  Danby,  who  moved  the  house  of  lords,  that  they  might  either  be  brought  to 
their  trial,  or  be  set  at  liberty.  This  was  sent  by  the  lords  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
returned  answer,  that  they  did  nut  think  fit  to  insist  on  the  iiiipeachroents.  So  upon  that 
they  were  discharged  of  them,  and  set  at  liberty.  Yet,  though  both  houses  agreed  in  this  of 
prosecuting  the  popish  plot  no  further,  the  lords  had  no  mind  to  reverse  and  condemn  past 
proceedings. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing  brought  the 
sossiun  to  a conclusion.  As  soon  os  lord  Argyle  sailed  for  Scotland,  he  set  about  his  design 
with  as  much  haste  as  was  possible.  Arms  were  bought,  and  a ship  was  freighted  for 
Bilboa  in  Spain.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  pawned  all  his  jewels ; but  these  could  not  raise 
much,  and  no  money  was  sent  him  out  of  England.  So  he  was  hurried  into  an  ill  designed 
invasion.  The  whole  company  consisted  hut  of  cighty-two  persons.  They  were  alt  faithful 
to  one  another.  But  some  spies,  whom  Skelton,  the  new  envoy,  set  on  work,  sent  him  the 
notice  of  a suspected  ship  sailing  out  of  Amsterdam  with  arms.  Skelton  neither  understood 
the  laws  of  Holland,  nor  advised  with  those  who  did ; otherwise  he  would  have  carried  with 
him  an  order  from  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  that  sat  at  the  Hague,  to  be  made  use  (d*  as 
the  occasion  should  require.  When  he  came  to  Amsterdam,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
magistrates  there,  desiring  them  to  stop  and  search  tlio  ship  that  he  named,  they  found  the 
ship  was  already  sailed  out  of  their  port,  and  their  jurisdiction  went  no  further.  So  he  was 
forced  to  send  to  the  admiralty  at  the  Hague.  But  those  on  board,  hearing  what  he  was 
come  for,  made  all  possible  haste , and  the  wind  favouring  them,  they  got  out  of  the  Texel 
before  the  order  desired  could  be  brought  from  the  Hague. 

After  a prosperous  course,  the  duke  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire;  and  he  with  his 
small  company  came  ashore  with  some  order,  but  with  too  much  daylight,  which  discovered 
how'  few  they  were. 

The  alann  was  brought  hot  to  London ; where,  upon  the  general  report  and  belief  of  the 
thing,  an  act  of  attainder  passed  both  houses  in  one  day : some  small  opposition  being  made 
by  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  because  the  evidence  did  not  seem  clear  enough  for  so  severe  a sen- 
tence, which  was  grounded  on  the  notoriety  of  the  thing.  The  sum  of  oOOO/.  was  set  on  his 
head.  And  wnth  that  the  session  of  parliament  ended ; which  was  no  small  happiness  to  the 
nation,  such  a body  of  men  being  dismissed  with  doing  so  little  hurt.  The  duko  of  Mon- 
mouth’s manifesto  was  long,  and  ill  penned;  full  of  much  black  and  dull  malice.  It  was 
plainly  Ferguson's  style,  wliirli  was  both  tedious  and  fulsome.  It  chargtKi  the  king  with 
the  burning  of  London,  the  popish  plot,  Godfrey’s  murder,  and  the  earl  of  Essex’s  death  : 
and  to  crown  all,  it  w'as  pretended,  that  the  late  king  was  poisoned  by  his  onlers.  It  was 
set  forth,  that  the  king’s  religion  made  him  incapable  of  tlie  croi^vn : that  three  subsequent 
houses  of  commons  had  voted  his  exclusion : the  taking  away  tlio  old  charters,  and  all  the 
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hurd  things  done  in  the  last  reign  were  laid  to  hia  charge:  the  elections  of  the  present  par- 
liament were  also  set  forth  very  odioualy,  with  great  indecency  of  style : the  nation  waa 
also  appealed  to,  when  met  in  a free  parliament,  to  judge  of  the  duke’s  own  pi\‘teti»ioi.B : 
and  all  sort  of  liberty,  both  in  temporals  and  spirituala,  was  promised  to  persons  of  uU 
persuasions. 

Upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  many  of  the  country  people  came  in  to  join  him, 
but  very  few  of  the  gentry.  He  had  quickly  men  enough  about  him  to  use  all  liis  arms. 
The  duke  of  Albemarle,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  was  sent  down  to  raise  the  militia, 
and  with  them  to  make  head  against  him.  But  their  ill  affection  appeared  very  evidently : 
many  deserted,  and  all  were  cold  in  the  service.  The  duko  of  Monmouth  had  the  whole 
country  open  to  him  for  almost  a fortnight,  during  which  time  he  was  very  diligent  in 
training  and  animating  his  men.  His  owu  behaviour  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  that  he 
was  master  of  all  their  hearts,  as  much  as  was  possible.  But  he  quickly  found  wliat  it  was 
to  be  at  the  head  of  undisci}dined  men,  that  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  that  were  not  to  be 
used  with  rigour,  Soon  after  their  landing,  lonl  Grey  was  sent  out  with  a small  party. 
He  saw  a few  of  the  militia,  and  he  ran  for  it ; but  his  men  stood,  and  the  militia  ran  from 
them.  Lord  Grey  brought  a false  alarm,  that  w as  soon  found  to  ho  so ; for  tlio  men  whom 
tlieir  leader  had  abandoned  came  back  in  good  order.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  struck 
with  this,  w’heu  he  found  that  the  person  on  whom  ho  depended  mo^t,  and  for  a'hom  he 
designed  the  command  of  the  horse,  had  already  made  himself  infamous  by  his  cowardice. 
He  intended  to  join  Fletcher  with  him  in  that  command  ; but  an  unhappy  accident  made 
it  not  conveuient  to  keep  him  longer  about  him.  He  sent  him  out  on  another  party,  and 
he,  not  being  yet  fnnilshed  with  a horse,  took  the  horse  of  one  who  had  brought  in  a groat 
body  of  men  from  Taunton.  He  was  not  in  the  way ; so  Fletcher,  not  s<H.Mng  him  to  ask 
his  leave,  thought  that  all  things  were  to  be  in  common  among  them  that  would  advance 
the  service.  After  Fletcher  had  ridden  about  as  ho  was  ordered,  as  he  returned,  the  ov\Tier 
of  the  horse  ho  rode  on,  who  was  a rough  and  ill-bred  man,  reproached  him  in  very  injurious 
tenns,  for  taking  out  his  horse  without  his  leave.  Fletcher  bore  this  longer  than  could  have 
l>ecD  expected  from  one  of  his  impetuous  temper.  But  the  other  pcrsisti'd  in  giving  him 
foul  language,  and  offered  a switch  or  a cane;  upon  which  he  discharged  his  pistol  at  him, 
and  fatally  shot  him  dead.  He  went  and  gave  the  duko  of  Monmonth  an  account  of  this, 
who  saw  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  longer  about  him,  without  disgusting  and  losing 
the  country  people,  who  were  coming  in  a body  to  demand  justice.  So  he  advised  him  to 
go  aboard  the  ship  and  to  sail  on  to  Spain,  whither  she  was  bound.  By  this  means  ho  was 
preserved  for  that  time. 

Ferguson  ran  among  tlie  people  with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  man  that  affected  to  ])ass 
for  an  enthusiast,  though  all  his  performances  that  way  W’ere  forced  and  dry.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth's  great  error  was,  that  he  did  not  in  the  first  heat  venture  on  some  hardy  action, 
and  then  march  either  to  Elxeter  or  Bristol ; where  as  he  would  have  found  much  w ealth,  so 
he  w'ould  have  gained  some  reputation  by  it.  But  he  lingered  in  exercising  his  men,  aud 
stayed  too  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme. 

By  this  means  the  king  had  time  both  to  bring  troops  out  of  Scotland,  after  Argylo  was 
taken,  and  to  send  to  Holland  for  the  English  and  Scotch  regiments  that  wore  in  tlio  scrvico 
of  the  States ; which  the  prince  sent  over  very  readily,  imd  offered  his  own  potaon  and  a 
greater  force,  if  it  was  necessary.  The  king  received  this  with  great  expressione  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  kindness.  It  was  very  visible  that  he  w as  much  distracted  in  his  thoughts, 
and  that  what  appearance  of  courage  soever  he  might  put  on,  he  was  inwardly  full  of  appre- 
hensions and  fears.  He  durst  not  accept  of  the  offer  of  assistance  that  the  French  made 
him  ; for  by  that  he  would  have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation.  And  he  had  no  mind 
to  l>c  much  obliged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  to  let  him  into  his  counsels  or  affairs.  Princo 
George  committed  a great  error  in  not  asking  the  command  of  tlra  army : for  the  command, 
how  much  soever  he  might  have  been  bound  to  the  counsels  of  others,  would  have  given 
him  some  lustre;  whereas  hie  staying  at  home  in  such  time  of  danger  brought  him  under 
much  neglect. 

'i  lie  king  could  not  choom  wone  than  he  did,  when  he  gave  the  command  to  the  earl  of 
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Fevcrsliam,  who  was  a Frenchman  by  birtli,  and  nephew  to  M.  de  Turenne.  Both  his 
brothers  changing  religion,  though  he  continued  still  a protestant,  made  that  his  religion 
was  not  much  trusted  to.  He  was  an  honest,  brave  and  good  nntured  man,  but  weak  to  a 
degree  not  easy  to  be  conceived.  And  he  conducted  matters  so  ill,  that  every  step  he  made 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  king's  service.  He  had  no  parties  abroad  : he  got  no  intelli- 
gence : and  was  almost  surprised,  and  likely  to  be  defeated,  when  he  seemed  to  be  under  no 
apprehension,  but  was  a-bed  without  any  care  or  order.  So,  that  if  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
liad  got  but  a very  small  number  of  good  soldiers  about  him,  the  king’s  affairs  would  have 
fallen  into  great  disorder*. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  almost  surprised  lord  Feversham  and  all  about  him,  while 
they  were  a-bed.  He  got  in  between  two  bodies,  into  which  the  army  lay  divided.  He 
now  saw  his  error  in  lingering  so  long.  He  began  to  want  bread,  and  to  be  so  straitened, 
that  there  was  a necessity  of  pushing  for  a speedy  decision.  He  w'as  so  misled  in  his  march 
that  he  lost  an  hour's  time ; and  when  he  came  near  the  army,  there  was  an  inconsiderable 
ditch  : in  the  passing  w'hich  he  lost  so  much  more  time,  that  the  officers  had  leisure  to  rise 
and  be  dresst'd,  now  they  had  the  alann ; and  they  put  themselves  in  order.  Yet  the  duke 
of  Monmouth’s  foot  stood  longer,  and  fought  better  than  could  have  been  expected : especially 
when  the  small  body  of  horse  they  had  ran  upon  the  first  charge ; the  blame  of  which  was 
cast  upon  lord  Grey.  The  foot  being  thus  forsaken,  and  galled  by  the  cannon,  did  run  at 
last.  About  a thousand  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  fifteen  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners.  Their  numbers  when  fullest  were  betw’ccn  five  and  six  thousand.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth  left  the  field  too  soon  for  a man  of  courage,  who  had  such  high  pretensions ; for 
a few  days  before  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  called  king,  which  did  him  no  service,  even 
amoncr  those  that  followed  him.  Ho  rode  towards  Dorsetshire,  and  when  his  horse  could 
carry  him  no  further,  he  changed  clothes  with  a shepherd,  and  went  as  far  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  being  accompanied  only  with  a German,  whom  he  had  brought  over  wdth  him. 
At  last,  when  he  could  go  no  further,  he  lay  down  in  a field  wdiere  there  was  hay  and  straw, 
with  which  tlrcy  covered  themselves,  so  that  they  hoped  to  He  there  unseen  till  night 
Parties  went  out  on  all  hands  to  take  prisoners.  The  shepherd  was  found  by  the  lord 
Lumley  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  clothes ; so  this  put  him  on  his  track,  and  having  some 
dogs  with  them  they  followed  the  scent,  and  came  to  the  place,  where  the  German  was  first 
discovered.  And  he  immediately  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lay. 
So  he  W’as  taken  in  a very  indecent  dress  and  posturc+. 

His  body  was  quite  sunk  with  fatigue,  and  his  mind  was  now  so  low,  that  he  begged  his 
life  in  a manner  that  agreed  ill  with  the  courage  of  the  former  parts  of  it.  He  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  and  both  to  the  queen  and  the  queen 
dowager,  to  intercede  with  the  king  for  his  life.  The  king’s  temper,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
made  it  so  impossible  to  hope  for  that,  that  it  showed  a great  meanness  in  him  to  ask  it  in 
such  terms  as  he  used  in  his  letters.  He  was  carried  up  to  Whitehall,  where  the  king 
examined  him  in  person ; which  was  thought  very  indecent,  since  he  was  resolved  not  to 
pardon  him.  He  made  new  and  unbecoming  submissions,  and  insinuated  a readiness  to 
change  his  religion ; for  he  said  the  king  knew  what  his  first  education  was  in  religion.  There 
were  no  discoveries  to  be  got  from  him  ; for  the  attcm])t  was  too  rash  to  be  well  concerted, 
or  to  be  so  deep  laid  that  many  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  it.  He  was  examined  on 
Monday,  and  orders  were  given  for  his  execution  on  Wednesday  {. 


* Lc%n«  Diirat  was  marqtiii  de  Rlanqiicfort  in  France, 
but  naturalisiHl  here  in  10(55 ; created  baron  Diirtw  of 
Holdcnby  in  1672,  and  carl  of  Fcvershoni  in  1076.  He 
\va*  loid  I’hainbcrluin  to  tho  queen  of  C'liarlc*  the  Second, 
and,  even  after  her  retirement  to  Portugal,  continued  to 
have  the  chief  tnanagcnient  of  her  affairs ; so  that  he  tvaa 
sometimes  designated  tho  “ Mhg-dowager."  Ho  was 
sti|i|iIo  and  insinuating,  so  that  he  retained  the  court 
favour,  even  in  tho  two  following  reigns.  Ho  will  be 
noticed  in  future  pages. 

t Sir  John  Reresby  and  other  authorities  do  not  give 
so  unfavourable  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s 


proceedings,  but  consider  him  to  have  conducted  him- 
self with  the  discretion  of  a good  general.  James  said, 
in  the  hearing  of  Reresby,  that  Monmouth  had  **  not 
made  one  false  step.”  The  only  companion  with  him  when 
taken  was  count  Horn.  That  he  was  worn  down  by  fatigue 
is  not  suq>rising,  if  Reresby *s  account  (hat  he  was  not  in  bed 

for  three  nights,  is  true Rcresby’s  Memoirs. 

t NS’hcn  Monmouth  fell  into  tho  hands  of  king  James’s 
troops,  on  the  8th  of  July,  168.5,  he  ininitdiatcly  wrote 
to  the  king,  earnestly  requesting  an  interview,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  hu  hud  something  to  impart  of  great  import* 
ane«,  and  which  could  only  be  related  in  |>ersan.  Oa 
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Turner  and  Ken,  the  bi»hop8  of  Ely  and  of  Batli  and  ^V'c•lU,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  Inin. 
But  he  c<alled  for  Dr.  Tennbon.  The  bishops  studied  to  convince  him  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 
He  answered,  he  was  sorry  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  it ; but  he  did  not  seem  to  repent 
of  the  design.  Yet  he  confessed  that  his  father  had  often  told  him,  that  there  was  no  tnitli 
in  the  reports  of  his  having  married  his  mother.  Tliis  he  sot  under  his  hand,  probably  for 
his  children's  sake,  who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  that  so  they  might  not  be  ill  used 
on  his  account.  lie  showed  a great  neglect  of  his  duchess*.  And  her  resentments  for  his 
course  of  life  with  the  lady  Wentworth  wrought  so  much  on  her,  that,  though  ho  desired 
to  speak  privately  with  her,  she  would  have  witnesses  to  hear  all  that  passed,  to  justify  her> 


the  following  dtv  he  wrote  lo  the  <|nern.<fnwaKer  (ride 
K!ii»'»  Letters  illuttreOve  of  English  Hitt.  Hi.),  and  tbo 
following  to  the  cart  of  Rochester : 

From  Ringwood.  the  9th  of  JuW,  16B.5. 

“ Mr  Txjrii, — Having  had  some  proofs  of  jour  kindnrsa 
when  I was  last  at  W’hitchall,  makes  me  hope  now  that 
jou  will  nut  refute  interceding  for  me  with  the  king,  being 
I now,  though  too  late,  see  how  I have  been  milled ; were 
1 not  cicarlj  convinced  of  that,  I would  rather  die  a thou, 
aand  deaths  than  uj  what  I do.  I writ  vesierdij  to  the 
king,  and  the  chief  business  of  mv  letter  was  to  desire 
to  speak  to  him;  for  1 hare  that  to  nj  to  him  tlist 
I am  sura  will  set  him  at  quiet  for  ercr ; I am  sure  (he 
wliole  studj  of  enj  life  shall  hereafter  be  how  to  serve 
him  ; and  I am  sure  that  which  I can  do  is  more  worth 
than  taking  mr  life  awaj  ; and  I ntn  ronddml,  if  I may 
he  to  happj  to  speak  to  him,  he  will  himtelf  be  convinced 
of  it,  being  I can  give  him  such  infallible  proofs  of  mj 
truth  to  him,  that  though  I would  alter,  it  would  not  be 
in  mr  power  to  do  it.  This  which  I have  now  said,  I 
hope  will  be  enough  to  encourage  vour  lordship  to  show 
me  vour  favour,  which  I do  eamestlj  desire  of  you,  and 
hope  that  you  hare  so  miirh  generosity  as  not  to  refuse 
it.  I hope,  my  lord,  and  I make  no  doubt  of  it,  that  you 
will  not  have  cause  to  repent  haring  saved  my  life,  which 
1 am  sure  you  mn  do  a great  deal  in  it,  if  you  plrnse ; 
bring  it  obliges  me  for  ever  lo  be  entirely  yours,  which  I 
•hall  ever  be,  as  long  u 1 have  life. 

“ MotOtOUTII. 

**  For  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 

Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.'* 

►—Singer’s  Clarendon  Coir.  i.  143. 

There  have  been  two  ronjoctuies  respecting  the  intel- 
ligence that  Monmouth  wished  to  communicate  to  Jamei. 
The  one,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  the  invasion  by  the 
pnnee  of  Orange,  is  nfuted  by  all  the  evidence  wo  poe* 
srss — the  other,  that  he  had  such  an  enroiiragcr  in  the 
intrigning  carl  of  Sunderland,  is  much  better  substan- 
tiated. Among  the  Clarendon  Papers  is  a document  con- 
firming this  last  opinion.  When  rettimed  to  the  Tower, 
the  hauteur  of  the  duke  gave  way,  and  ho  agiin  wrote  to 
the  king.  Tiadition  says  that  this  revealed  the  treachery 
of  .Siinderland  ; but  tliiscommunication  never  r«ochc«i  the 
king.  Coloticl  Scott  gave  of  this  the  following  narratii’C  to 
a friend. — In  the  year  1734,  I was  in  company  with 
cnlboel  Scott,  at  Boiilogne.sur.Mcr,  in  France,  when  the 
colonel  called  me  to  him.  and  said.  * Mr.  Bnwdlcr,  you 
are  a young  man  and  I am  an  old  one,  I will  tell  you 
•ometbing  worth  remembering.  When  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  in  the  Tower,  under  sentence  of  death,  1 
had  the  command  of  the  guard  there;  and  oiio  moniiug 
the  duke  desired  me  to  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
for  he  wanted  to  write  lo  the  king.  He  wrote  a very 
long  letter,  and.  when  he  had  sealed  U,  he  desired  me  to 
give  him  my  word  of  honour  tliat  I would  carry  that 
letter  to  the  king,  and  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but  lut. 
1 told  him  I would  most  willingly  do  it,  if  It  was  in  my 
power,  but  that  my  orders  were,  not  to  stir  from  him  till 


his  execution;  and,  therefore,  I dared  not  leave  the 
Tower.  At  this  bo  expresscil  great  uneasinesv,  saying,  he 
could  hare  depended  on  my  honour ; hut  at  length  asked 
me  if  there  was  any  officer  in  that  place  on  wliosc  fidelity 

I could  rely.  I told  him  tlukt  raptuin was  one  on 

wliom  I would  willingly  eonfitle,  in  anything  on  which  my 
whole  life  depended,  and  more  I could  not  say  of  any 
man.  The  duke  desired  he  might  be  called.  When  ho 
was  come,  the  duke  told  him  the  affair.  He  promised  on 
his  word  anil  honour  that  he  would  deliver  the  letter  to 
no  person  wh.itevcr,  but  to  the  king  only.  Aceordin;1y, 
he  went  immediately  to  court,  and  being  come  near  the 
king’s  closet,  took  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket  to  give  to 
the  king.  Just  (hen  lord  Sundcsland  came  nut  of  the 
closet,  and,  seeing  him,  asknl  him  wlist  he  had  in  hit 
hand  ; he  said  it  was  a letter  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
which  he  was  going  to  give  to  the  king.  Lord  Sunder- 
land said,  ’Give  it  to  me,  1 will  carry  it  to  him.’  * Ko, 
my  luni,'  said  the  captain,  ’ I pawned  roy  honour  to  iho 
duke,  (hat  I would  deliver  (he  letter  to  no  man  but  the 
king  himself.'  'Hut,'  said  lord  Sunderland,  ' the  king 
is  putting  on  his  shirt,  and  you  cannot  be  fvlmitted  into 
the  closet;  but  the  door  shall  stand  so  fir  open  (hat  you 
shall  see  me  give  it  to  him.'  After  many  words,  lord 
Sutidcrlnnd  prevailed  on  the  captain  logivc  him  the  letter, 
and  his  lordship  went  into  tlie  closet  with  it.  After  the 
Revolution,  colonel  Scott,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
*<ing  Jamcn,  going  one  day  to  sec  the  king  at  dinner,  at 
St.  Germains,  in  Frunce,  the  king  called  him  to  him,  and 
said,  ’Colonel  Scott,  1 have  lately  heard  a thing  that  I 
want  to  know  from  you  whether  it  is  true.*  The  king 
then  rclaird  (he  story,  and  llie  colonel  assured  him  that 
what  his  majesty  had  been  told  wa*  exactly  (rue.  L^pon 
this  the  king  then  said,  * Colonel  Scott,  as  1 am  a living 
man,  I never  saw  that  letter,  nor  did  I ever  hear  of  it  till 
within  these  few  days.* Singei'a  Clarendon  Corr.  i. 
144. 

No  one  an  hesitate  in  agrering  th.it  the  king  ought 
never  to  have  ailmitted  Monmouth  to  his  presence,  unless 
he  intended  lo  pardon  him.  That  Monmouth  did  notact 
hernic.'illy  at  this  interview  is  perhaps  tnie.  Reresby  says 
that  he  heard  the  king  relate  that  the  duke  ronfesseil  his 
error,  threw  the  blame  on  the  carl  of  Argile  and  Ferguson, 
who  had  incited  him  tothe  invasion  ; said  that  he  assumed 
the  style  of  king  to  induce  the  gentry  to  join  him  ; and 
begged  for  pardon  on  his  knees —(Reresby’i  Memoirs,) 
That  the  king  could  relate  alt  this,  knowing  that  at  tbu 
conclusion  he  rnidly  left  the  offender,  his  own  nephew, 
to  die  on  the  saflfuld,  brands  him  indelibly  as  a heartless 
monster.— ^See  Dalrymple’s  Memoirs  ; James’s  Memoirs; 
Rose’s  Observations ; Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  from  iho 
Stuart  pBpcri,  &c. 

* This  it  decidedly  contradicted  hy  a M8.  belonging 
tothe  Bucclciigh  faiu'iy,  and  qtioteti  by  Mr.  Rose  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  “Observations"  on  Mr.  Fox's  History  of 
James  the  Second.  The  last  farewell  of  Monmouth  and 
his  wife  is  there  described  as  being  uiosf  lender.  He 
who  is  standing  within  a day’s  space  of  death  would 
surely  wish  for  foigiveness,  sod  might  readily  bw  forgiveu* 
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self,  and  to  preserve  her  family.  Tlioy  parted  very  coldly.  Ho  only  recommended  to  bet 
the  breeding  their  childnm  in  the  protestant  ndigion.  Tho  biBhops  continued  still  to  press  on 
him  a deep  sense  of  the  sin  of  rebellion  ; at  which  ho  grew  so  uneasy,  that  he  desired  them 
to  speak  to  him  of  other  matters.  They  next  charged  him  with  the  sin  of  living  with  the 
lady  Wentworth  as  ho  had  done.  In  that  he  justified  himself : he  had  married  his  duchess 
too  young  to  give  a true  constmi.  He  said,  that  lady  was  a pious,  worthy  woman,  and  that 
he  had  never  lived  so  well  in  all  respects,  as  since  bis  engagements  with  her*.  All  the  pains 
they  took  to  convince  him  of  tlie  unlawfulness  of  that  course  of  life  had  no  effect.  They  did 
certainly  very  well  in  discharging  their  consciences,  and  speaking  so  plainly  to  him ; hut 
they  did  very  ill  to  talk  so  much  of  this  matter,  and  to  make  it  so  public  as  they  did  : for 
divines  ought  not  to  repeat  what  they  say  to  dying  penitents,  no  more  than  what  the  peni- 
tents say  to  them.  By  this  means  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  little  satisfaction  in  them, 
and  they  liad  as  little  in  him. 

He  was  much  better  pleased  with  Dr.  Tennison,  who  did  very  plainly  speak  to  him  with 
relation  to  his  public  actings,  and  to  hLs  course  of  life ; but  ho  did  it  in  a softer  and  less 
peremptory  manner.  And  ha\nng  said  all  that  he  thought  proper,  he  left  those  points,  in 
which  he  saw  he  could  not  convince  him,  to  his  own  conscience,  and  turned  to  other  thingi 
fit  to  l>e  laid  before  a dying  man.  Tho  duke  bogged  one  day  more  of  life  with  such  repeated 
earnestness,  that  os  the  king  w'as  much  blamed  for  denying  so  small  a favour,  so  it  gave 
occasion  to  others  to  believe,  that  ho  had  some  hope  from  astrologers,  that,  if  he  outlived  that 
day,  he  might  have  a better  fate.  As  long  as  he  fancied  there  was  any  hope,  he  was  too 
much  unsettled  in  his  mind  to  be  ca]>ablc  of  anything. 

But  when  he  saw  all  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  must  die,  he  complained  a little  that 
his  death  w'as  hurried  on  so  fast.  But  all  on  the  sudden  ho  came  into  a compi>sure  of  mind 
that  surprised  all  that  saw  it.  There  was  no  affectation  in  it.  His  whole  behaviour  was 
easy  and  calm,  not  without  a decent  cheerfulness.  lie  ])rayed  God  to  forgive  all  his  sins, 
unknowm  as  w'cll  as  known.  He  seemed  confident  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  that  ho  was 
going  to  be  happy  wdth  him.  And  ho  went  to  tho  place  of  execution  on  Tower  Hill  with 
an  air  of  undisturbed  courage  that  w'as  grave  and  coin(x>sed.  He  said  little  there  : only  that 
ho  was  sorry  for  the  blood  that  was  shed ; but  he  had  ever  meant  well  to  tho  nation.  When 
he  saw  the  axe,  he  touched  it,  and  said  it  was  not  sharp  enough.  He  gave  the  hangman 
but  half  the  reward  he  intended ; and  said,  if  he  cut  off  his  head  cleverly,  and  nut  so 
butcherly  as  he  did  the  lord  Russel’s,  his  man  would  give  him  the  rest.  The  executiouer 
was  in  great  disorder,  trembling  all  over ; so  he  gave  him  two  or  three  strokes  without  being 
able  to  finish  the  matter,  and  then  flung  the  axe  out  of  his  hand.  But  the  slicriff  forced 
him  to  take  it  up  ; and  at  tliree  or  four  more  strokes  he  severed  his  head  from  his  Ivody ; and 
both  were  presently  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  He  had  several  good  qualities  in  him,  and  some  that  were  as  bad.  He 
was  soft  and  gentle  even  to  excess,  and  too  easy  to  those  w'ho  bad  credit  with  him.  He  was 
both  sincere  and  good  natured,  and  understood  w*ar  wt!1.  But  he  was  too  much  given  to 
pleasure  and  to  favourites  f. 

The  lord  Grey  it  was  thought  would  go  next.  But  he  hod  a great  estate  that  by  his  death 
was  to  go  over  to  his  brother.  So  the  court  resolcvd  to  preserve  him  till  he  should  be 
brought  to  compound  for  his  life.  Tlic  carl  of  R(w:lK*ster  had  10,000/.  of  him.  Others  had 
smaller  shares.  He  w*as  likewise  obliged  to  tell  all  be  knew*,  and  to  bo  a witness  in  order  to 
tho  conviction  of  others,  but  with  this  assurance,  that  nobody  should  die  upon  his  evidence^. 


* Hrnriott*  Maria  Wentworth  waa  the  onW  daughter 
and  hriiTW  of  the  carl  of  Cleveland. ^Rrrttby'a  Me- 
moira. 

f A (till  moT  favoumble  and  interevting  diame- 
ter of  thi*  unfortunate  nobleman  i*  given  with  »ome  lei- 
tem,  and  extrarta  from  hla  **  Piarr,’*  in  Wellwooiri 
Memoitv.  Rereaby  rays  that  many  charma  and  tpelU 
were  found  in  hit  pocketa;  a fact  ne  may  nradily  believe 
when  wc  know  that  then  almost  eveiy  one  believed  in 
aatrnlogy  and  witchcraft.  Colonel  liCgEC  wai  in  the 
euAch  with  him  when  conducted  to  Lioudon,  and  had 


ortler*  to  put  him  to  death  if  there  wa«  any  danger  of  hia 
e»ca|)c.  The  colonel  took  from  the  duke'*  person  many 
charms ; and  added,  when  relating  this  to  his  nephew,  the 
earl  of  D.nrtmouih,  that  hia  tablet-book  wus  full  of  unin* 
tdlhrible  Mtrolc^ical  figures.  The  duke  told  him  he 
received  them  years  previously  in  Scotland,  and  that  ho 
now  found  them  but  foolish  conreita.— -Svc  alwi  I'r. 
Clark's  I.ife  of  Jotnes  the  Second  ; Oxford  editiou  of  this 
work. 

* This  dastanlly  peer.  Fold,  lord  Orey  de  Werke, 
oflcrwaitls  had  his  estate  restored,  and,  obtaining  Ui« 
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So  the  lord  Brandon,  son  to  the  rorl  of  ^lacclcefttld,  wae  convicted  by  his  and  eome  other 
evidence.  Mr.  Ilambden  was  aUo  brou^^ht  on  his  trial.  And  he  was  told  that  he  nuist 
expect  no  favour  unless  he  would  plead  jptiiltv.  And  he,  knowing  that  legal  evidence  would 
be  brought  against  him,  8ubniitte<l  to  this  ; and  begged  his  life  with  a meanness,  of  which 
he  himself  w*aa  so  aahamiKl  afU'rwards,  that  it  gave  his  spirits  a deprenion  and  disorder  that 
he  could  never  quite  master.  And  that  had  a terrible  conclusion  : for,  about  ten  years  after, 
he  cut  hU  own  throat. 

The  king  was  now  as  successful  as  his  own  heart  could  wish.  He  had  held  a session  of 
parliament  in  both  kingdoms  that  had  settled  his  revenue  ; and  now  two  ill-prepared,  and  ill 
managed,  rebellions  had  so  broken  all  the  party  that  was  against  him,  that  he  si^nied  secum 
in  his  throne,  and  above  the  pow’er  of  all  his  enemies.  And  certainly  a reign  that  was  now 
so  beyond  expectation  successful  in  its  first  six  months  seemed  so  well  settled,  that  no  ordi- 
nary mismanagement  could  have  spoiled  such  beginnings.  If  the  king  had  ordered  a speedy 
execution  of  such  persons  as  wero  fit  to  be  mode  public  examples,  and  had  upon  that  granted 
a general  indemnity,  and  if  he  had  but  covered  his  intentions  till  belmd  got  through  another 
session  of  parliament,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  with  what  advantage  he  might  then  havo 
opened  and  pursued  his  designs. 

But  his  own  temper  and  the  fury  of  some  of  his  ministers,  and  the  maxims  of  his  priests, 
who  were  become  enthusiastical  upon  this  success,  and  fancied  that  nothing  could  now  stand 
before  him  : all  these  concurred  to  make  him  lose  advantages  tliat  were  never  to  be  reco- 
vered ; for  the  shows  of  mercy,  that  wero  afterwards  ]>ut  on,  w^ere  looked  on  as  an  after 
game,  to  retrieve  that  which  w'as  now  lost.  The  army  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
western  counties,  where  both  officers  and  soldiers  lived  as  in  .in  enemy  s country,  and  treated 
all  tbat  were  believed  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  king  with  great  rudeness  and  violence. 

Kirk  who  bad  commanded  long  in  Tangier,  was  become  so  savage  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  tbe  Moors  there,  tbat  some  days  after  the  battle  he  ordered  several  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
haaged  up  at  Taunton,  without  so  much  as  the  form  of  law,  he  and  his  company  looking  on 
from  an  cniortainment  they  were  at.  At  ever}*  new  health  another  prisoner  was  hanged  up. 
And  they  wore  so  brutal,  that,  observing  the  shaking  of  the  legs  of  those  whom  they  hanged, 
it  was  said  among  them  they  were  dancing ; and  upon  that  music  was  called  for.  This  was 
both  so  illegal  and  so  inhuman,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  notice  would 
Have  been  taken  of  it.  But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it.  And  it  was  said  that  lie  hod  a par- 
ticular order  for  some  military  ext^cutions ; so  tlist  ho  could  only  be  chid  for  Uie  manner 
ef  it. 

But,  as  if  tliis  had  been  nothing,  Jefferies  was  sent  the  western  circuit  to  try  the  prisoners. 
Uis  behaviour  was  beyond  anything  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  a civiliicd  nation.  He  was 
perpetually  cither  drunk  or  in  a rage,  more  like  a fury  than  the  zeal  of  a judge.  Ho  rt'quired 
the  prisoners  to  plead  guilty : and  in  that  case  he  gave  them  some  hope  of  favour,  if  they 
gave  him  no  trouble ; otherwise  he  told  them  lie  would  execute  the  letter  of  the  law  upon 
them  in  its  utmost  severity.  This  made  many  plead  guilty  w*ho  had  a great  defence  in  law. 
But  he  shewed  no  mercy.  He  ordered  a great  many  to  be  hanged  up  immediately,  witliout 
ailowiDg  them  a minute’s  time  to  say  their  prayers.  He  hanged  in  several  places  about  six 
hundred  persons.  Tlic  greatest  part  of  tlic^se  w*ere  of  the  meanest  sort  and  of  no  distinction. 
The  impieties  with  which  he  treaU'd  them,  and  Lis  behaviour  towards  some  of  the  nubility 
aud  gentry  tliat  were  well  affected,  but  came  and  pleaded  in  favour  of  some  prisoners,  would 
have  atnased  one  if  done  by  a bosliaw  in  Turkey.  England  had  never  known  anything  like 
it  The  instances  ara  too  many  to  be  reckoned  upt. 


&'‘onr  «f  William  the  Third,  mw  created  hv  him  earl 
Tkokcnrille  and  Tucount  Giey  of  Glendale.  Thit  wu 
Ic  16^5,  and  aoon  after  he  wa»  appointed  fir»t  lord.com- 
mmioner  of  the  trFa»ui7,  and  lord  privy-ical.  He  died 
>0  1701.  Hit  “Secret  Hiilory  of  tbe  Rj-e-houte  I’lot" 
^ publbhed  in  1 754 —Grainger. 

* PiercY  Kirke,  in  16B0,  vat  colonel  of  tbe  4th  regi< 
Bent  of  foot.  Ironwallv  tbej  were  called  “Kirke’t 
LamW." 


T A T«T7  particular  and  impartial  account  of  thit  whole- 
tale  tnunlcriog  it  giTcn  bj  Mr.  Woolr^cli  m hit  **  Life  of 
Jeffrevt.** 

In  hit  dying  houn  he  wat  attended  by  Or.  Scot,  a 
very  reputable  clergyman  of  the  period.  Scot  rcmiivlcd 
Oim  of  what  wot  reported  of  liit  cnicltict  in  the  west; 
Jeffrevt  thanked  him  for  tlie  tuggettion,  aud  added,  with 
cuiotioo,  **  Whatever  1 did  then,  1 did  by  expreta  ordert ; 
cod  I have  tbit  to  tay  fitrthcr  for  mytelf,  that  1 wat  not  half 
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But  tlmt  which  brought  all  h\»  excesses  to  he  imputed  tf)  the  king  himself,  and  to  the 
orders  given  by  him,  was,  that  the  king  had  a particular  account  of  all  his  yiroceedings  written 
to  him  everj'  day.  And  he  ttsik  j)h*asure  to  relate  them  in  the  drawing-room  to  foreign 
ministers,  and  at  his  table,  calling  it  “ Jcffrt‘ys’s  campaign  ;**  speaking  of  all  he  had  dime  in 
a stvle  that  neither  btx’amc  the  majesty  nor  the  mercifulness  of  a great  ]>rincc.  Dykfield 
was  at  that  time  in  Etigland,  one  of  tlie  ambassadors  whom  the  States  had  sent  over  to  con- 
gratulate the  king's  coming  to  the  crf>wn.  lie  told  me  that  the  king  talked  so  often  of  these 
things  in  his  hearing,  that  he  wondered  to  see  him  bivak  out  into  those  indecencies.  And  upon 
Jeffreys’s  coining  back,  ho  was  created  a banin,  and  y^eer  of  England : a dignity  which, 
though  anciently  some  judges  were  raiscil  to  it,  yet  in  these  later  ages,  as  there  was  no 
example  of  it,  so  it  was  thought  inconsisti  nt  with  the  character  of  a judge. 

Two  executions  were  of  such  an  cxtraortlinary  nature,  that  they  deserve  a more  particular 
recital.  The  king  ayiyirehended  that  many  of  the  ymm>ners  had  got  into  London,  and  were 
concealeil  there;  so  he  said  those  who  concealer!  tlaani  were  the  worst  sort  of  traitors,  who 
endeavoured  to  preserve  such  jHTSons  to  a better  time.  lie  liad  likewise  a great  mind  to 
find  out  any  among  the  rich  merchants,  who  might  afford  gn*at  coinyxisitions  to  save  their 
lives  ; for  thougli  there  was  much  hhxxl  slied,  there  was  little  booty  got  to  rewanl  those  who 
had  served.  Uy>on  this  the  king  declared  he  would  sooner  pardon  the  rebels,  than  those  who 
harboured  them. 

There  was  in  Tx>ndon  one  Gaunt,  a woman  that  was  an  anabaptist,  who  spent  a great  y>aix 
of  her  life  in  acts  of  charity,  visiting  the  gaols,  and  looking  after  the  jxior  of  w hat  persuasion 
soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rcMs  found  her  out,  and  slie  harboured  him  in  her  house: 
and  was  looking  for  an  occasion  of  sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  lie  went  about  in  the 
night,  and  came  to  bear  what  the  king  had  said  So  he,  by  an  milicard  of  baseness,  wentand 
delivered  himself,  and  accusM.‘d  her  that  harboured  liim.  She  was  8i>izcd  on  and  tried.  There 
was  no  witness  to  prove  that  she  knew  that  tlic  pei>«»ri  she  harboured  was  a rcl>ol  but  he 
himself;  her  maid  witnessed  only  that  he  was  entertained  at  lier  house.  But  though  the 
crime  w’as  her  harbouring  a traitor,  and  was  proved  only  by  this  infamous  witness,  yet  the 
judge  charged  the  jury  to  bring  her  in  guilty,  yiretcnding  that  the  maid  was  a second  witness, 
though  she  knew’  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part.  She  was  condemned,  and 
burnt,  as  the  law’  directs  in  the  case  of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She  died  with  a con- 
stancy, oven  to  a cheerfulness,  that  struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said,  charity  was  a part  of 
her  religion,  as  well  as  faith  ; this  at  worst  was  the  feeding  an  enemy  ; so  she  hoj>ed  she  had 
her  reward  w'ith  him,  for  w’liose  sake  she  did  this  service,  how  iinw'orthy  soever  the  y>en*on 
W’as,  tliat  made  so  ill  a return  for  it.  She  rejoiced  that  God  had  honoured  her  to  he  tlie  first 
that  suffered  by  lire  in  this  reign  ; and  that  Iier  suffering  was  a martyrdom  for  that  religion 
which  w’as  all  love.  Penn,  the  qnaker,  told  me  he  saw  her  die.  She  laid  the  straw  about 
her  for  burning  her  speedily,  and  behaved  herself  in  sucli  a manner  that  all  the  spectators 
melted  in  tears. 

The  other  execution  was  of  a woman  of  greater  quality — the  lady  Lisle.  Her  husband 
had  been  a regicide,  and  was  one  of  Cromweirs  lords,  and  was  called  the  lord  Lisle.  He 
went  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  beyond  sea,  and  lived  at  Lausanne.  But  tliree  desperate 
Irishmen,  hoping  by  such  a service  to  make  their  fortunes,  went  thither,  and  killed  him  as 
he  was  going  to  church;  and  being  well  nmunted,  and  ill  jmrsued,  got  into  France.  His 
lady  was  known  to  be  much  affected  with  the  king's  death,  and  not  easily  reconciled  to  her 
husband  for  the  share  he  had  in  it.  t>he  was  a woman  of  great  piety  and  charity.  The 
night  after  the  action,  Ilieks,  a violent  preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  Nelthorp,  came 
to  her  house.  She  knew’  Hicks,  and  treated  him  civilly,  not  asking  from  whence  they  came. 
But  Hicks  told  what  brought  them  thither;  for  they  liad  been  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth- 
I’pon  which  she  went  out  of  the  room  immediately,  and  ordered  her  chief  servant  to  send  an 
inhirtnaiion  concerning  them  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  suffer 

bIlWHit  cnoniih  for  him  who  *ent  nii*  thither.**  Mr.  true  ; hut  if  Jamca  « tanj^inarr  tnoruicr,  U (hat  bSiJ 
•{irakrr  Onflow  had  ihia  from  air  J.  Jekrl,  to  whom  it  excuK  for  Jeffieya  heiiig  the  mflauly  instrument  to 
waa  told  by  lord  Somera,  who  heard  It  fnmi  Scot  himself,  tify  his  thirst  frr  rereni^,  and  for  outn^ng  Uio  laws  of 
— ‘(Oxford  i-d.  of  thU  work.)  Tbi)  may  be,  probably  is,  uur  nature,  and  of  our  countr)'  f 
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them  to  make  their  escape.  But,  before  this  could  be  done,  a jiarty  came  about  the  liouse, 
and  took  both  them,  and  her  for  harbouring  then).  Jeffreys  resolved  to  make  a sacrifice  of 
her,  and  obtained  of  the  king  a promise  that  he  would  not  pardon  her.  Which  tlie  king 
owned  to  the  earl  of  Fuversham,  when  he,  upon  the  offer  of  if  he  could  obtain  la  r 

pardon,  went  and  begged  it*.  So  she  was  brought  to  her  trial.  No  h gal  proof  w.-is  brought 
tliat  she  knew  that  they  were  rebels:  the  names  of  the  persons  found  in  her  hous<‘  were  in 
DO  proclamation  ; so  there  was  no  notice  given  to  beware  of  tliem.  Jeffreys  affirmed  to  tho 
jury,  upon  his  honour,  that  the  persons  had  confessed  that  they  had  been  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  This  was  the  turning  a witness  against  her,  after  which  ho  ought  not  to  have 
judged  in  tlic  matter.  And,  though  Jt  was  insisted  on,  os  a point  of  law,  that  till  the  ptT< 
suns  found  in  her  house  were  convicted,  she  could  not  be  found  guilty,  yet  Jeffreys  cliargiHl 
the  jury  in  a most  violent  manner  to  bring  her  in  guilty.  All  the  audience  was  strangely 
iffectc'd  with  so  unusual  a behaviour  in  a judge.  Only  the  person  must  concerned,  the  lady 
herself,  who  was  then  post  seventy,  was  so  little  moved  at  it  that  she  fell  asleep.  The  jury 
brought  her  in  not  guilty.  But  the  judge  in  great  fury  sc-nt  them  out  again.  Yet  they 
brought  her  in  a second  time  not  guilty.  Then  he  seemed  as  in  a traasport  of  rage.  He 
upon  that  threatened  them  with  an  attaint  of  jury.  And  they,  overcome  with  fear,  brought 
hiT  in  Uie  third  time  guilty.  The  king  would  sliow  no  other  favour,  but  that  lie  changed 
tile  sentence  from  burning  to  beheading.  She  died  with  great  constancy  of  mind;  and 
expn'ssed  a joy  that  she  thus  sufferud  for  an  act  of  cliarity  and  piety. 

Most  of  those  that  had  suffered  expressed  at  their  Ai'alh  such  a calm  firmness,  and  such  a 
seal  for  their  religion,  which  they  believed  was  then  in  danger,  that  it  made  great  inipres- 
sioDS  on  tho  spectators.  Some  basu  men  among  them  tricsl  to  save  tbemselves  by  accusing 
others.  Goodenouglif,  who  bad  been  uiiJer-sheriff  of  Ixindon,  wlien  Cornish  was  sheriff, 
offered  to  swear  against  Cornish ; and  also  said,  that  Rumsi'y  had  not  discovered  all  he 
knew.  So  Rumsey,  to  save  himself,  joined  with  Goodenough,  to  swear  Comisli  guilty  of 
that  for  which  tlie  lord  Russid  had  suffered.  And  this  was  driven  on  so  fust,  that  Cornish 
was  seized  on,  tried,  and  executed  within  the  week.  If  he  had  gut  a little  time,  the  false- 
hood of  the  evidence  would  have  been  proved  from  Runisoy’s  former  deposition,  which 
appeared  so  clearly  soon  after  his  death,  that  his  estate  was  ri^stored  to  his  family,  and  tho 
witnesses  were  lodged  in  remote  prisons  for  their  lives.  Cornish,  at  his  death,  asserted  his 
inuoccnce  with  great  vehemence ; and  with  some  acrimony  complained  of  the  metliods  taken 
to  destroy  him.  And  so  they  gave  it  out,  that  he  died  in  a fit  of  fury.  But  Pen,  who  saw 
the  execution,  said  to  me,  there  appeared  nothing  but  a just  indignation  that  innocence  might 
very  naturally  give.  Pen  might  be  well  relied  on  in  such  matters,  be  being  so  entirely  in 
the  king's  interests.  He  said  to  me,  the  king  was  much  to  be  pitied,  who  was  hurried  into 
all  this  effusion  of  C.lood  by  Jeffreys's  im^Hduous  and  cruel  temper.  But,  if  his  own  indina- 
tious  had  not  been  biased  that  way,  and  if  his  priests  had  not  thought  it  the  interest  of  their 
{•arty  to  let  that  butcher  loose,  by  which  so  many  men  that  were  like  to  oppose  them  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  there  would  have  been  such  a run  of 
barbarous  cruelty,  and  that  in  so  many  instances. 

It  gave  a general  horror  to  the  body  of  the  nation : and  it  let  all  people  see,  what  might  l>c 
expected  from  a reign  that  seemed  to  delight  in  blood.  Even  some  of  the  fairest  of  torics 
began  to  relent  a little,  and  to  think  they  had  imsUxl  too  much,  and  gone  too  far.  The  king 
had  raised  new  regiments,  and  had  given  commissions  to  papists.  This  was  overlcKikcd 
during  the  time  of  danger,  m which  all  men's  service  was  to  be  made  use  of : and  by  law 
tliey  might  serve  three  months.  But  now,  as  that  time  was  near  lapsing,  the  king  bt  gan  to 
say,  the  laws  for  the  two  tests  were  made  on  design  against  himself : the  first  was  made  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  second  to  make  way  for  the  exclusion ; and,  he 
added,  that  it  was  an  affront  to  him  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  those  laws.  So  tbeso 

* Thif  is  denied  by  Murpherson ; but,  another  defender  f Dean  Swift  has  related  that  this  wretch  retired  after- 
of  the  Sinarta,  the  author  of  “ the  Caveat,’*  admits  iu  wards  to  Ireland,  where  be  prnctised  as  an  atloroc}',  and 
truth,  and  adds,  that  the  ladies  St.  John  and  Abergaveunjr  died  there.— Oxford  editioo  of  this  work, 
asked  of  James  a orse  day’s  reprieve  for  her  in  vain  I— 

Woolrjcb’i  life  of  Jeffreys,  195. 
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persons,  notwithstanding  that  act,  were  continued  in  commission ; and  the  king  declared 
openly,  that  he  must  look  on  all  those  who  would  not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws, 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  as  his  enemies. 

The  courtiers  began  everywhere  to  declaim  against  them.  It  was  said  to  be  against  the 
rights  of  the  crown  to  deny  the  king  the  service  of  all  his  subjects,  to  be  contrary  to  the 
dignity  of  peerage  to  subject  peers  to  any  other  tests  than  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  was 
an  insufferable  affront  done  the  king,  to  oblige  all  those  whom  he  should  employ,  to  swear 
that  his  religion  was  idolatrous.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  people  saw,  that,  if  those  acts 
were  not  maintained,  no  emplo)Tnent  would  bo  given  to  any  but  papists,  or  to  those  who 
gave  hoi>es  that  they  would  change : and,  if  the  parliament  test  was  taken  off,  then  the 
way  was  opened  to  draw  over  so  many  members  of  both  houses,  as  w'ould  be  in  time  a 
majority,  to  bring  on  an  entire  change  of  the  laws  with  relation  to  religion.  As  long  as  the 
nation  reckoned  their  kings  were  true,  and  sure  to  their  religion,  there  was  no  such  need  of 
those  tests,  while  the  giving  employments  was  left  free,  and  our  princes  were  like  to  give 
them  only  to  those  of  their  own  religion.  But  since  we  had  a prince  professing  another  reli- 
gion, it  seemed  the  only  security  that  was  left  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  tests  stood  as  a 
barrier  to  defend  us  from  popery.  It  was  also  said,  that  those  tests  hod  really  quieted  the 
minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  and  had  united  them  against  the  exclusion ; since 
they  reckoned  their  religion  was  safe  by  reason  of  them.  The  military  men  went  in  zealously 
into  those  notions : for  they  saw,  that,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  get  rid  of  the  tests,  they 
must  either  change  their  religion,  or  lose  their  employments.  The  clergy,  who  for  most  part 
had  hitherto  run  in  with  fury  to  all  the  king’s  interests,  began  now  to  open  their  eyes.  Thus 
all  on  a sudden  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  much  altered.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  did 
move  in  council,  that  an  order  should  be  given  to  examine,  whether  all  the  officers  in  com- 
mission had  taken  the  test,  or  not.  But  none  seconded  him  : so  the  motion  fell.  And  now 
all  endeavours  were  used,  to  fix  the  repeal  of  the  tests  in  the  session  that  was  coming  on. 

Some  few  converts  were  made  at  this  time.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  earl  of  Perth  and 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Melfort.  Some  differences  fell  in  between  the  duke  of  Queensborough 
and  the  earl  of  Perth.  The  latter  thought  the  former  was  haughty  and  violent,  and  that  he 
used  him  in  too  imperious  a manner.  So  they  broke.  At  that  time  the  king  publislied  the 
two  papers  found  in  his  brother’s  strong  box.  So  the  earl  of  Perth  was  either  overcome 
with  the  reasons  in  them,  or  he  thought  it  would  look  well  at  court,  if  he  put  his  conversion 
upon  these.  He  came  u])  to  complain  of  the  duke  of  Queensborough.  And  his  brother 
going  to  meet  him  at  Ware,  he  discovered  his  designs  to  him,  who  seemed  at  first  much 
troubled  at  it ; but  he  plied  him  so,  that  he  prevailed  on  him  to  join  with  him  in  his  pre- 
tended conversion,  which  he  did  with  great  shows  of  devotion  and  zeal.  But  when  his 
objections  to  the  duke  of  Queensborough’s  administration  were  heard,  they  were  so  slight, 
that  the  king  w'as  ashamed  of  them  ; and  all  the  court  justified  the  duke  of  Quecnslrorough. 
A repartee  of  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  much  talked  of  on  this  occasion.  The  earl  of  Perth 
W’as  taking  pains  to  convince  him  that  he  had  just  grounds  of  compliuut,  and  seemed  little 
concerned  in  the  ill  effect  this  might  have  on  himself.  The  marquis  answered  lum,  he  needed 
fear  nothing,  “ His  faith  would  make  him  whole:”  and  it  proved  so. 

Before  he  declared  his  change,  the  king  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  duke  of  Queens- 
borough, that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  the  earl  of  Perth  to  a submission,  otherwise  to  dismiss 
him.  So  the  king,  having  declared  himself  too  openly  to  recall  that  so  soon,  ordered  them 
both  to  go  back  to  Scotland  ; and  said  he  would  signify  his  pleasure  to  them  when  they 
should  be  there.  It  folio w’ed  them  down  very  quickly.  The  duke  of  Queensborough  was 
turned  out  of  the  treasury,  and  it  was  put  in  commission ; and  he,  not  to  be  too  much 
irritated  at  once,  was  put  first  in  the  commission.  And  now  it  became  soon  very  visible, 
that  he  had  the  secret  no  more ; but  that  it  was  lodged  between  the  two  brothers,  the  earls 
of  Perth  and  Melfort.  Soon  after  that  the  duke  of  Queensborough  was  not  only  turned  out 
of  all  his  employments,  but  a design  was  laid  to  ruin  him.  All  jwrsons  were  encouraged  to 
bring  accusations  against  him,  oitlier  w’ith  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
or  of  the  treasury.  And,  if  any  colourable  matter  could  have  been  found  against  him,  it  w.as 
resolved  to  have  made  him  a sacrifice.  This  sudden  hatred,  after  so  entire  a confidence,  was 
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impnted  to  the  gn<r^tions  the  carl  of  Perth  had  made  of  his  zeal  against  popery,  and  of  his 
having  engaged  all  his  friends  to  stick  firm  in  opposition  t«)  it.  It  was  said,  there  was  no 
need  of  making  such  promises,  as  ho  had  engaged  the  king  to  make  to  the  ]>nrliament  of 
Scotland.  Nobody  desired  or  expected  them  : he  only  drove  that  matter  on  his  own  account ; 
so  it  was  fit  to  let  all  about  the  king  see,  what  was  to  be  looked  fur,  if  they  pressed  anything 
too  severely  with  relation  to  religion. 

But  to  leave  Scotland,  and  return  to  England.  The  king,  after  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  be  served  by  none  but  those  who  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  called  for  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  asked  him  how  he  would  vote  in  that  matter.  He  very  frankly 
answered,  he  would  never  consent  to  it : he  thought  the  keeping  up  those  laws  was  neces- 
sary, even  for  the  king's  serv  ice,  since  the  nation  tnisted  so  much  to  them,  that  the  public 
quiet  was  chiefly  preserved  by  that  means.  Upon  this  the  king  told  him,  that  tliough  he 
would  never  forget  past  services,  yet  since  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  in  that  particular, 
he  was  resolved  to  have  all  of  a piece.  8o  he  was  turned  out.  And  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
was  made  lord  president,  and  continued  still  secretary  of  state.  More  were  not  questioned  at 
that  time,  nor  turned  out ; for  it  was  hoped  that,  since  all  men  saw  what  was  to  be  expected, 
if  they  should  not  comply  with  the  king's  intentions,  this  would  have  its  full  effect  upon 
those  who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  tlieir  places. 

The  king  resolved  also  to  model  Ireland,  so  os  to  make  that  kingdom  a nursery  for  his  army 
in  England,  and  to  be  sure  at  least  of  an  army  there,  while  his  designs  were  to  go  on  more 
slowly  in  the  isle  of  Britain.  The  Irish  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; 
00  he  was  recalled.  But,  to  dismiss  him  with  some  show  of  respect,  he  was  still  continued 
lord  Steward  of  the  houseliold.  The  carl  of  Clarendon  was  declared  lord-lieutenant.  But  the 
army  was  put  under  the  command  of  Talbot,  who  was  made  carl  of  Tirconncl  *.  And  he 
began  very  soon  to  model  it  anew.  Tlie  archbishop  of  Armagh  had  continued  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  was  in  all  points  so  compliant  to  the  court,  that  oven  his  religion  came  to  be 
suspected  on  that  account.  Yet,  it  seemed,  he  was  not  tliouglit  thorough  paced.  So  sir 
Charles  Porter,  who  was  a zealous  promoter  of  everything  that  the  king  proj>o8ed,  and  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit,  and  being  poor  was  thought  a person  fit  to  be  made  a tool  of,  was  declared 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  To  these  the  king  said  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  settlement 
of  Ireland.  They  had  authority  to  promise  this,  and  to  act  pursuant  to  it.  But,  as  both 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter  were  ]>oor,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  understand  the 
king’s  intentions,  and  see  through  those  ])romisesi,  that  were  made  only  to  lay  men  asleep; 
and  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist  too  much  on  them,  nor  pursue  them  too  far. 

But  now,  l)efore  I come  to  relate  the  short  session  of  parliament,  that  was  abruptly  broken 
off,  I must  mention  one  great  transaction  that  went  before  it,  and  had  no  small  influence  on 
all  men's  minds.  And  since  I saw  that  dismal  tragedy,  which  was  at  this  time  acted  in 
France,  I must  now  change  the  scene,  and  give  some  account  of  my'self.  When  1 resolved 
to  go  beyond  sea,  there  was  no  choice  to  be  made.  So  many  exiles  and  outlawed  persons 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  towns  of  Holland  and  other  provinces,  that  I saw  the  danger 
of  going  where  I was  sure  many  of  them  would  come  about  me,  and  try  to  have  involved 
me  in  guilt  by  coming  into  my  company,  that  so  they  might  engage  me  into  their  designs. 
So  I resolved  to  go  to  France : and,  if  I found  it  not  convenient  to  stay  there,  I intended  to 
go  on  to  Geneva,  or  Switzerland.  I asked  the  French  ambassador  if  1 might  be  safe  there. 
He,  after  some  days,  I suppose  after  he  had  written  to  the  court  upon  it,  assured  me  I 
should  lie  safe  there ; and  that,  if  the  king  should  ask  after  me,  timely  notice  should  be  given 
me,  that  I might  go  out  of  the  way.  So  I went  to  Paris.  And  there  being  many  tbero 
whom  I had  reason  to  look  on  as  spies,  I took  a little  house,  and  lived  by  myself  as  privately 
as  I could.  I continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  I went  to  Italy.  I found 
the  earl  of  Montague  at  Paris,  with  whom  I conversed  much,  and  got  from  him  must  of  tlie 
secrets  of  the  court,  and  of  the  negotiations  he  was  engaged  in.  The  king  of  France  hod  been 
fjr  many  years  weakening  the  whole  protestant  interest  there,  and  was  then  upon  the  last 


* It  it  apon  the  mlTiiire  orirrUod,  at  tlii*  |«nod,  that  Singrr't  CUrcudon  Corrctponclrnre  afforJt  iu  moat  utefnl 
bifvrateiioc . 
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rrsolution  of  recalling  tlic  edict  Nantes.  And,  as  far  os  I could  judge,  the  afiaiis  of 
England  gave  the  last  stroke  to  that  matter. 

This  year,  of  which  I am  now  writing,  must  ever  be  remembered  as  the  most  fatal  to  the 
pn)U’}iihint  religion.  In  February,  a king  of  England  declared  himself  a papist  In  June, 
Charles  the  elector  palatine  dying  without  issue,  the  electoral  dignity  went  to  the  ho\«e  of 
Newburgh,  a most  bigotted  ]>upish  family.  In  October,  the  king  of  France  recalled  and 
vacated  the  edict  of  Nantes*.  And  in  December,  the  duke  of  Savoy  being  brought  to  it, 
not  only  by  the  persuasions,  but  even  by  the  threatenings  of  the  court  of  France,  recalled  the 
edict  that  his  father  had  granted  to  the  Vaudois.  So  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tins  was  a 
very  critical  year.  And  1 have  ever  reckoned  this  the  6fth  great  crisis  of  the  protestant 
religion. 

For  some  years  the  priests  wore  cverywhero  making  conversions  in  France.  The  hopes  of 
pensions  and  prefennents  wrought  on  many.  The  plausible  colours  that  the  bisliop  of  Mcaux, 
then  bishop  of  Condom,  put  on  all  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Itome,  furnished  others  with 
excuses  for  changing.  Many  thought  they  must  change  at  last,  or  be  quite  undone ; for  tlie 
king  seemed  to  be  engaged  to  go  tbnmgh  with  the  matter,  both  in  compliance  with  tlie 
shadow  of  conscience  that  he  seemed  to  have,  which  was  to  follow  implicitly  the  conduct  of 
his  confc'ssor,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  himself  being  ignorant  in  those  matters  beyond 
what  can  bo  well  imagined  ; and  because  his  glory  seemed  dso  concerned  to  go  through  with 
cvery’thing  that  he  had  once  begun. 

Old  Ilouvigny,  who  was  the  deputy  general  of  the  churches,  told  me  that  be  was  long 
deceived  in  his  opinion  of  the  king.  He  knew  he  was  not  naturally  bloody.  lie  saw  liU 
gross  ignorance  in  those  matters.  Ills  bigotry  could  not  rise  from  any  inward  principle.  So 
for  many  years  ho  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes,  that  the  design  w'oiild  go  on  so  slowly, 
that  some  unlooked  for  accidi*nt  might  defeat  it.  But  after  the  peace  of  Ninieguen  (in  IflTb)* 
he  saw  such  steps  made  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  he  t<dd  the  king  he  must  beg  a full 
audience  of  him  upon  that  subject.  He  gave  him  one  that  lasted  some  hours.  He  came 
well  prepared.  He  told  him  what  the  state  of  France  was  during  the  wars  in  his  father's 
reign  : how  hapj)y  France  had  l)cen  now  for  fifty  years,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  quiet  it 
was  in  with  relation  to  those  matters.  He  gave  him  an  account  of  their  numbers,  their 
industry  and  wealth,  their  constant  readiness  to  advance  the  revenue,  and  that  all  the  quiet 
he  had  with  the  court  of  Rome  was  chiefly  owing  to  them : if  they  were  rooted  out,  the 
court  of  Rome  would  govern  ns  absolutely  in  France  as  it  did  in  Spain.  Ho  desired  leave  to 
undmuve  him,  if  he  was  made  believe  they  would  all  change,  as  soon  as  he  engaged  his 
authority  in  the  matter : many  would  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  carry  their  wealth  and 
industry  into  other  countries.  And  by  a scheme  of  particulars  he  reckoned  how  far  that 
would  go.  In  fine,  he  said,  it  would  conic  to  the  shedding  of  much  blood : many  would 
suffer,  and  others  would  ho  precipitated  into  desperate  courses.  So  that  the  most  glorious 
of  all  reigns  would  he  in  conclusion  disfigured  and  defaced,  and  become  a scene  of  blood  and 
horror.  He  told  me,  as  ho  went  through  these  matters,  the  king  seemed  to  hearken  to  him 
very  attentively.  But  he  perceived  they  made  no  impression  : for  the  king  never  asked  any 
particulars,  or  any  explanation,  hut  let  him  go  on.  And,  when  he  had  ended,  the  king  said 
ho  took  his  freedom  well,  since  it  flowed  from  his  zeal  to  his  service.  He  believed  all  that 
he  had  told  him  of  the  prejudice  it  might  do  him  in  his  affairs;  only  he  thought,  it  would 
not  go  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  he  said,  he  considered  himself  as  so  indispensably 
bound  to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  extir]iation  of  heresy,  that  if 
the  doing  it  should  require  that  with  one  hand  he  should  cut  off  the  other,  he  would  submit 
to  that.  After  this  Rouvlgny  gave  all  his  friends  hints  of  what  they  were  to  look  for.  fSome 
w<*n;  for  flying  out  into  a new  civil  war.  But,  their  chief  confidence  Iwing  in  the  assistanco 
they  expectiKi  from  England,  he,  who  knew  what  our  princes  were,  and  had  reason  to  believe 
that  king  Charles  was  at  least  a cold  protestant,  if  not  a secret  papist,  and  knew  that  the  Slates 
would  nut  embroil  their  affairs  in  assisting  them,  their  maxims  rather  leading  them  to  connive 

* Th«  Edict  of  Nantfi  wm  iMued  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  in  1598.  Mochciai,  in  liis  Ecclveiwtical 
History,  givet  a deUiil  uf  iu  clautca,  and  of  the  cvenU  which  elicited  iu 
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at  anything  that  would  bring  great  numbers  and  much  wealth  into  their  country  than  to 
opjKwe  it,  was  against  all  motions  of  that  kind.  He  reckoned  those  risings  would  l>e  soi>n 
crushed,  and  so  would  precipitate  their  ruin  with  some  colour  of  justice.  He  was  much 
censured  for  this  by  some  hot  men  among  them,  as  having  betrayed  them  to  the  court.  Hut 
he  was  very  unjustly  blamed,  as  appeared  both  by  his  own  conduct,  and  by  his  son’s ; who 
was  receiv^  at  first  into  tlie  survivance  of  lieing  dei>uty  general  for  tlic  churches,  and  after- 
wards, at  his  father’s  desire,  had  that  melancholy  post  given  him,  in  w*hich  he  daily  saw  new 
injustices  done,  and  was  only  suiTered,  for  form’s  sake,  to  inform  against  them,  but  with  no 
hope  of  success  •. 

The  father  did,  upon  King  Charles’s  death,  write  a letter  of  congratulation  to  the  king, 
who  wrote  him  such  an  obliging  answer,  that  upon  it  he  wrote  to  his  niece  tlie  Lady  Kussid, 
that,  having  such  assurances  given  him  by  the  king  of  a high  sense  of  his  former  services,  he 
resolvt'd  to  come  over,  and  beg  the  restoring  her  son’s  honour f.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax 
did  presently  apprehend,  that  this  was  a blind,  and  that  the  king  of  Franco  was  sending 
liiin  over  to  penetrate  into  the  king’s  designs ; since  from  all  hands  intimations  were  brought 
of  the  promises,  that  he  made  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  prinri*s  of  bhiropc.  So  1 was 
orderiKi  to  use  all  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  coming  over  : his  ni4*cc  liad  indeed  begged 
that  journey  of  him,  when  she  hoped  it  might  have  sav^  her  hiishand’s  life,  but  she  would 
not  venture  to  desire  the  journey  on  any  other  consideration,  considering  his  gn‘at  age,  and 
that  her  son  was  then  but  five  years  old.  I pressed  this  so  much  on  him,  that,  finding  him 
fixed  in  his  resolution,  1 could  not  hinder  myself  from  suspecting,  that  such  a high  act  of 
friendship,  in  a man  some  years  past  fourscore,  had  somewhat  under  it ; and  it  was  said, 
that,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  king  of  Franco,  he  had  an  audience  of  two  hours  of  him. 
But  this  was  a false  sugge^stion  : and  I was  assured  afU>rwards  that  he  came  over  only  in 
friendship  to  his  niece,  and  tliat  he  had  no  directions  nor  messages  from  the  court  of  France. 

He  came  over,  and  had  several  audiences  of  the  king,  who  used  him  with  great  kindness, 
but  did  not  grant  him  that  which  he  said  he  came  for;  only  he  gave  him  a general  promise 
of  doing  it  in  a proper  time. 

But  whether  the  court  of  France  was  satisfied  by  the  conversation  that  Rouvigny  had 
with  the  king,  that  tliey  needed  apprehend  nothing  from  England  ; or  whether  the  king's  Udng 
now  so  settled  on  the  throne  made  them  conclude  that  the  time  was  come  of  ixqiealing  the 
edicts,  is  not  certain.  M.  de  Louvoy,  seeing  the  king  so  set  on  the  matter,  proposed  to  him  a 
method  which  he  believed  would  shorten  the  work,  and  do  it  effectually : which  was  to  let 
loose  some  bodies  of  drag<x>ns  to  live  upon  tho  protestants  on  disen  tion.  They  were  put 
under  no  restraint,  but  only  to  avoid  rapes  and  the  killing  them.  This  was  begun  in  Bearn. 
And  the  people  were  so  struck  with  it,  that,  seeing  they  were  to  be  cat  up  first,  and,  if  that 
prevaib'd  not,  to  be  cast  in  prison,  when  all  was  taken  from  them,  till  they  should  change, 
and  being  rinjuired  only  to  promise  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  church,  they,  overc<imc  with 
fear  and  having  no  time  for  consulting  togetlier,  did  universally  comply.  This  did  so  animate 
the  court,  that,  upon  it  the  same  methods  were  taken  in  roost  places  of  Ouienne,  Languedoc, 
and  Daiiphinc,  where  the  greatest  numbers  of  the  protestants  were.  A dismal  consternation 
and  feebleness  ran  through  most  of  them,  so  that  great  numbers  yielded.  Upon  which  the 
king,  now  resolved  to  go  through  with  what  had  been  long  projected,  published  the  edict 
repealing  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  which  (though  that  edict  was  declared  to  be  a perpetual 
and  irrevocable  law,)  he  set  forth,  tliat  it  was  only  intended  to  quiet  matters  by  it,  till  more 
effectual  ways  should  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  Heretics.  Ho  also  promised  in  it,  that, 
though  alt  the  public  exercises  of  that  religion  were  now  suppressed,  yet  those  of  that  per- 
suasion who  liv^  quietly  should  not  I>e  disturbed  on  that  account,  wliile  at  the  same  tiiiio 
not  only  the  dragoons,  but  all  the  clergy  and  the  bigots  of  France,  broke  out  into  all  tlio 
instances  of  rage  and  fury,  against  such  as  did  not  change  upon  their  being  required  in  the 
king’s  name  to  be  of  his  religion  ; for  that  was  the  style  everywhere. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  would  not  yield,  were  not  only  stripped  of  all  they  had, 
but  kept  long  from  sleep,  driven  about  from  place  to  place,  and  hunted  out  of  their  retire- 

* Ihnry  Rourign^  irill  be  frisjuenil)-  noticod  iu  future  pogM  t*  earl  of  G.dwa)'. 

Lord  Rumc}  wu  hi*  gioot-nephew. 
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ments.  Hie  women  were  carried  into  nunneries,  in  many  of  which  they  were  almost  starvcfl, 
whipped,  and  barbarously  treated.  Some  few  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  secular  clerjry,  lo 
make  the  matter  easier,  drew  formularies,  importing  that  they  were  resolved  to  reunite  tluni* 
selves  to  the  catholic  church,  and  that  they  renounced  the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
People  in  such  extremities  arc  easy  to  put  a stretched  sense  on  any  words,  that  may  give 
them  present  relief.  So  it  was  said,  what  harm  was  it  to  promise  to  be  united  to  the  cathulic 
church : and  the  renouncing  those  men’s  errors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and  sound  doc- 
trine. But  it  was  very  visible  with  what  intent  those  subscriptions  or  promise's  were  asked 
of  them  : so  their  compliance  in  that  matter  was  a plain  equivocation.  But,  how  weak  and 
faulty  soever  they  might  be  in  this,  it  nxust  be  acknowledged  here  was  one  of  the  most  viohnt 
persecutions  that  is  to  be  found  in  history.  In  many  res]>ect8  it  exceeded  them  all,  both  in 
the  several  inventious  of  cruelty,  and  in  its  long  continuance.  I went  over  the  greatest  part 
of  France  while  it  was  in  its  hottest  rage,  from  Marseilles  to  MontjK'lier,-  and  from  thence  to 
Lyons,  and  so  to  Geneva.  I saw  and  knew  so  many  instances  of  their  injustice  and  violence, 
that  it  exceeded  even  what  could  have  been  well  imagined  ; for  all  men  set  their  thoughts 
at  work,  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  1 passetl,  1 
heard  the  most  dismal  account  of  those  things  possible  ; but  chiefly  at  Valence,  where  one 
Dcrapine  seemed  to  exceed  even  the  furies  of  inquisitors.  One  in  the  streets  could  have 
known  the  new  converts,  as  they  were  passing  by  them,  by  a cloudy  dejection  that  ap|)oared 
in  their  looks  and  deportment.  Such  as  endeavoured  to  make  their  eseape,  and  were  seized, 
(fur  guards  and  secret  agents  were  spread  along  the  whole  roads  and  frontier  of  France.) 
were,  if  men,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and,  if  women,  to  monasteries.  To  complete  this 
cruelty,  orders  were  given  that  such  of  the  new  converts  as  did  not  at  their  death  receive  the 
sacrament,  should  bo  denied  burial,  and  that  their  bodies  should  be  left  wdierc  other  dead 
carcases  were  cast  out,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves,  or  dogs.  This  was  executed  in  si'veral 
places  with  the  utmost  barbarity  : and  it  gave  all  people  so  much  horror,  that,  finding  the 
ill  effect  of  it,  it  was  let  fall.  This  hurt  none,  but  struck  all  that  saw  it,  even  with  more 
horror  than  those  sufferings  that  were  more  felt.  The  fury  that  appeared  on  this  occasion 
did  spread  itself  with  a sort  of  contagion  : for  the  intendants  and  other  officers  that  had  been 
mild  and  gentle  in  the  fonner  parts  of  their  life  seemed  now  to  have  laid  aside  the  compassion 
of  Christians,  the  breeding  of  gentlemen,  and  the  common  impr(*sdions  of  bumnnity.  TliC 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  the  regulars  especially,  were  so  transporti'd  with  the  »'al  tliat 
their  king  showed  on  this  occasion,  that  their  sermons  were  full  of  the  most  infiamiHl 
eloquence  that  they  could  invent,  magnifying  their  king  in  strains  too  indecent  and  blas- 
phemous, to  bo  mentioned  by  me. 

I staid  at  Paris  till  the  beginning  of  August.  Barrillon  sent  to  me  to  look  to  myself ; for 
the  king  had  let  some  words  fall  importing  his  suspicion  of  me,  as  concerned  in  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  business.  Whether  this  was  done  on  design  to  see  if  such  an  insinuation  could 
fright  me  away,  and  so  bring  me  under  some  appearance  of  guilt,  1 cannot  tell : for  in  that 
time  everything  was  deceitfully  managed.  But  I,  who  knew  that  I was  nut  so  much  as 
guilty  of  concealment,  resolved  not  to  stir  from  Paris  till  the  n'belUon  was  over,  and  that 
the  prisoners  were  examined  and  tried.  When  that  was  done,  Siouppe,  a brigadier-general, 
told  me  that  M.  de  Louvoy  had  said  to  him,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
business  of  the  Huguenots  that  season  : and  since  he  was  resolved  not  to  change,  he  advised 
him  to  make  a tour  into  Italy,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  anything  that  opposed  the 
king's  service.  Stouppe  told  me  this  in  confidence.  So  wo  resolved  to  make  that  journey 
together.  Some  thought  it  was  too  bold  an  adventure  in  me,  after  what  I had  written  and 
acted  in  the  matters  of  religion,  to  go  to  Rome.  But  others,  who  judged  better,  thought  I 
ran  no  hazard  in  going  thitlier ; for,  besides  the  high  civility,  with  which  all  strangers  arc 
treated  there,  they  were  at  that  time  in  such  hopes  of  gaining  Fnglanil,  that  it  was  not 
rea‘<oDablc  to  think  that  they  would  raise  the  apprehensions  of  the  nation,  by  using  anv  that 
belonged  to  it  ill : and  the  di'stroying  me  w'ould  not  do  them  the  service  that  could  in  any 
sort  balance  the  prejudice  that  might  arise  from  the  noise  it  would  make.  And  indeed  I met 
with  so  high  a civility  at  Rome,  that  it  fully  justified  this  opinion. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  Odescalchi,  knew  who  I was  the  day  after  I cainc  to  Romo. 
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And  he  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guards  to  tell  Stouppe  that  ho  had  heard  of  me, 
and  would  give  me  a private  audience  a-beil,  to  save  me  from  the  ceremony  of  the  pantoufle  *. 
But  I knew  the  noise  that  this  would  make,  so  I ri*solved  to  avoid  it,  and  excused  it  upon 
mys|>eaking  Italian  so  ill  os  I did.  But  cardinal  Howard  and  the  cardinal  d'Kstrees  treated 
me  with  great  freedom.  The  latter  talked  much  with  me  concerning  the  orders  of  our 
church,  to  know  whether  they  had  been  hroiiglit  down  to  us  by  men  truly  ordained  or  not ; 
for,  he  said,  they  approhendcil  things  would  be  much  more  easily  brouglit  about,  if  our  orders 
could  be  esteemed  valid,  though  given  in  heresy  and  schism.  1 told  him,  I was  glad  they 
were  not  possessed  with  any  opinion  that  made  the  reconciliation  more  difficult;  but,  as  fur 
the  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  ordinations  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  canonical  and  regular.  Ho  seemed  to  be  pt'rsuaded  of  the  tmth 
of  tills,  but  lamented  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Romans  to  think  so. 

Cardinal  Howard  showed  me  all  his  letters  from  England,  by  which  I saw  that  those  who 
wrote  to  him  reckoned,  that  their  designs  were  so  wi‘il  laid  that  they  could  not  miscarry. 
Tliey  thought  they  should  certainly  carry  everything  in  the  next  si*ssioii  of  parliament.  There 
was  a high  strain  of  insolence  in  their  letters ; and  they  reckoned,  they  were  so  sure  of  tho 
king,  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  left  of  their  succeeding  in  the  reduction  of  England. 
The  Romans  and  Italians  were  much  troubled  nt  all  this:  fur  they  were  under  such  appre- 
hensions of  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  and  had  conceived  such  hopes  of  the  king  of 
England's  putting  a stop  to  it,  that  they  were  sorry  to  the  king  engage  himself  so  in  the 
design  of  changing  the  religion  of  his  suhjt'cts,  which  they  thought  would  create  him  so  much 
trouble  at  home,  that  he  would  neither  havo  leisure,  nor  strength,  to  look  after  the  common 
concerns  of  Europe.  The  cardinal  told  me,  tliat  all  the  advic(*s  written  over  from  thence  to 
F.ngland  were  fur  slow,  calm,  and  moderate  courses.  He  said,  he  wished  ho  was  at  liberty 
to  show  mo  the  copies  of  tliem ; but  he  saw  more  violent  courses  were  more  acceptable,  and 
would  probably  be  followed.  And  he  added,  that  these  were  the  production  of  England,  far 
different  from  tho  counsels  of  Rome. 

He  also  told  me,  that  tliey  had  not  instruments  enough  to  work  with : for,  though  they 
were  sending  over  all  that  wore  capable  of  the  mission,  yet  ho  expected  no  great  matters  from 
them.  Few  of  them  spoke  true  English.  Tliey  came  over  young,  and  retained  all  tho 
English  that  they  brought  over  with  them,  which  was  only  the  language  of  boys  ; but,  their 
education  being  among  strangers,  they  had  formed  themselves  so  upon  that  model,  that  really 
tlioy  preached  as  Frenchmen,  or  Italians,  in  English  words : of  which  he  w*as  every  day 
warning  them,  for  ho  knew  this  could  have  no  good  effect  in  England.  Ho  also  spoke  with 
great  sense  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  which  he  apprehended  would  have  very  ill  conse- 
quences in  England.  I shall  only  add  one  other  particular,  which  will  show  the  soft  temper 
of  that  good  natured  man. 

He  used  me  in  such  a manner,  that  it  w’.as  much  obsen'ed  by  many  others.  So  two  French 
gentlemen  desired  a note  from  me  to  introduce  them  to  him.  Tlieir  design  was  to  bo 
furnished  with  ndiques ; for  he  was  then  tlie  cardinal  that  looked  afU*r  that  matter.  Ono 
evening  I camo  in  to  him  as  lie  was  very  busy  in  giving  them  some  reliques.  So  I w’as  called 
in  to  sec  them  : and  I whispered  to  him  in  English,  that  it  was  somewhat  odd  that  a priest 
of  tlic  church  of  England  sliould  be  at  Rome,  helping  them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  this,  that  ho  repeated  it  to  tho  others  in  French ; and  told  the 
Frenchmen,  that  tliey  should  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  tlie  heretics,  and  how  mild  tho 
tanlinals,  were,  at  Rome. 

I staid  in  Rome  till  princo  Borghese  came  to  me,  and  told  me  it  was  time  for  mo  to  go. 
I had  got  great  acquaintance  there.  And,  thougli  I did  not  provoke  any  to  discourse  of 
points  of  controversy,  yet  I defended  myself  against  all  those  who  attacked  me  with  tho 
same  freedom  that  1 had  done  in  other  places.  This  began  to  be  taken  notice  of.  So  upon 
the  first  intimation  I came  away,  and  returned  by  Marseilles.  And  tlien  1 went  through 
tliose  southern  provinces  of  Franco,  that  were  at  tliat  time  a scene  of  barbarity  and 
cruelty. 

1 intended  to  havo  gone  to  Orange ; but  Tesse,  with  a body  of  dragoons,  was  then  quar* 
* Kitting  bis  foot,  or  slipper. 
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tered  over  that  small  principality,  and  was  treating  the  protestants  there  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  French  subjects  were  trcate<l  in  other  parts.  ^ I went  not  in,  but  passed  near  it, 
and  had  this  account  of  that  matter  from  some  that  were  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
principality.  Many  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  places  fled  thither  from  the  persecution: 
upon  winch  a letter  was  written  to  the  government  tlierc,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
requiring  them  to  put  all  his  subjects  out  of  their  territory.  This  was  hard.  Yet  they  were 
too  naked,  and  exposed,  to  dispute  anything  with  those  who  could  command  ever>*tlnng. 
So  they  ordered  all  the  French  to  withdraw.  Upon  wliich  Tesse,  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  wrote  to  them,  that  the  king  would  be  well  satisfled  with  the  obedience  they  had 
given  his  orders.  They  upon  this  were  qtiiet,  and  thought  there  was  no  dangiT.  But  the 
next  morning  Tesse  marched  his  dragoons  into  the  town,  and  let  them  loost^  u}K>n  them,  as  he 
had  done  upon  the  subjects  of  France.  And  they  plied  as  feebly  as  most  of  the  French  had 
done.  This  was  done  wliilc  that  principality  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
pursuant  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Niineguen,  of  wliich  the  king  of  England  was  the 
guarantee.  Whether  the  French  had  the  king’s  conscuit  to  this,  or  if  they  presumc^l  upon 
it,  was  not  known.  It  is  certain,  he  ordered  two  memorials  to  be  given  in  at  tlist  court, 
complaining  of  it  in  very  high  terms.  But  nothing  followed  on  it.  And,  some  months  after, 
the  king  of  France  did  unite  Orange  to  the  rest  of  Provence,  and  suppressed  all  the  rights 
it  had  as  a distinct  principality.  The  king  wrote  upon  it  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  he 
could  do  no  more  in  that  matter,  unless  he  should  declare  war  upon  it ; which  he  could  not 
think  fit  for  a thing  of  such  small  importance. 

But  now  the  8i‘ssion  of  parliament  drew  on.  And  there  was  a great  expectation  of  the 
issue  of  it.  For  some  weeks  before  it  met  there  was  such  a number  of  refugee's  coming  ovit 
every  day,  who  set  alK>ut  a most  dismal  recital  of  the  pers  ‘ciition  in  France,  and  that  in  so 
many  instances  that  were  crying  and  odious,  that,  though  all  endeavours  w’cre  used  to  lessc'n 
the  clamour  this  had  raised,  yet  the  king  did  not  stick  openly  to  condemn  it,  I>oth 
unchristian  and  unpolitic.  Ifo  took  pains  to  clear  the  Jesuits  of  it,  and  laid  tlic  blame  of  it 
chiefly  on  the  king,  on  madaino  do  Maintenon,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Ho  spoke  often 
of  it  with  such  vehemence,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  affectation  in  it.  lie  did  more.  He 
was  very  kind  to  the  refugees.  He  was  liberal  to  many  of  them,  lie  ordered  a brief  for  a 
charitable  collection  over  the  nation  for  them  all : upon  which  groat  sums  were  sent  in. 
Tliey  were  deposited  in  good  hands,  and  well  distributed.  The  king  also  ordered  them  to  le 
denizened  without  paying  the  fees,  and  gave  them  great  immunities.  So  that  in  all  there 
came  over  first  and  last,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  that  nation.  Here  was  such  a 
real  instance  of  the  cruel  and  iwrsecuting  spirit  of  popery,  wheresoever  it  prevailed,  that  few 
could  resist  this  conviction.  So  thai  all  men  confessed  that  the  French  persecution  came 
very  se.'isonably  to  awaken  the  nation,  and  open  men’s  eyes  in  so  critical  a conjuncture : fur 
upon  this  session  of  parliament  all  did  depend. 

When  it  was  0|>cned,  the  king  told  them  how  happy  his  forces  had  been  in  reducing  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  in  which  it  had  ap)>eared  how  weak  and  insignificant  the  militia  was: 
and  therefore  he  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  army  for  all  their  security.  He  had 
put  some  in  commission  of  whose  loyalty  he  was  well  assured  : and  they  had  served  him  so 
well  that  he  would  not  put  that  affront  on  them,  and  on  himself,  to  turn  them  out.  He  told 
them,  all  the  world  saw,  and  they  had  felt  the  happiness  of  a good  understanding  between 
him  and  his  parliament : so  he  hoped  nothing  should  be  dune  on  their  part  to  interrupt  it,  as 
he,  on  his  own  part,  would  observe  all  that  he  had  promised. 

Tims  he  fell  upon  the  two  most  unacceptable  points  that  he  could  have  found  out ; which 
were,  a standing  army,  and  a violation  of  the  act  of  tlie  test.  There  were  some  debates  in 
the  house  of  lords  about  thanking  the  king  for  his  speech.  It  was  pressed  by  the  courtiers, 
as  a piece  of  respect  that  was  always  paid.  To  this  some  answered,  that  was  done  w’hen 
there  were  gracious  as-^urances  given.  Only  the  earl  of  Devonshire  said,  he  was  for  giving 
thanks,  because  tlio  king  iiad  spoken  out  so  plainly,  and  warned  them  of  what  they  might 
look  for.  It  w'as  carried  in  the  house  to  make  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  speech.  The 
U>rd  Guilford,  North,  was  now  dead.  Ho  was  a crafty  and  designing  man.  He  had  no 
r.iiud  part  witli  tlie  great  seal ; and  yet  he  saw,  he  could  not  bold  it  without  an  entire 
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fonopliancG  with  llio  pleasure  of  the  court.  An  appeal  a^jainst  a decree  of  his  had  Wn 
brought  before  the  lords  in  the  fonner  session ; and  it  was  not  only  reversed  with  many 
severe  redectiuns  on  him  that  made  it,  but  tlie  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  hated  him,  because 
lie  had  endeavoured  U)  dt  tract  from  his  fatlier's  memory,  had  got  together  so  many  instances 
of  his  ill  administration  of  justice,  that  he  exposed  him  st'verely  fur  it.  And,  it  was  belie\’ed, 
that  gave  the  crisis  to  the  um^iness  an<l  distraction  of  mind  he  was  labouring  under.  Ho 
languished  for  some  time ; and  died  d«'8pised,  and  ill  thought  of  by  the  whole  nation  *. 

Nothing  but  his  8Ucci*«sor  made  him  bo  reinenibered  with  n'gret:  for  Jeffreys  had  the 
teals.  He  had  been  made  a peer  while  lie  was  chief  justice,  which  had  not  been  done  for 
tome  ages  ; but  he  affected  to  be  an  original  in  every  thing.  A day  or  two  after  the  st^ssion 
was  opened,  the  lords  went  upon  the  consideration  of  the  king’s  spc^ech ; and,  when  some 
began  to  make  remarks  upon  it,  they  w'ere  told,  that  by  giving  thanks  for  the  sjM'cch,  they 
had  precluded  themselves  from  finding  fault  with  any  part  of  it.  niis  was  njected  with 
indignation,  and  put  an  end  to  that  compliment  of  giving  thanks  for  a spciHrli,  when  there 
was  DU  special  reason  for  it.  Tlic  lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaiint,  were  the  chief 
arguers  among  the  temporal  lords.  Tlie  bishop  of  I>otidon  (Compton)  spoke  ofti  n likewise : 
and  tv^icc  or  thrice  he  said,  he  spoke  not  only  his  own  senm*,  but  the  s^nse  of  that  whole 
bench.  They  said,  the  Test  was  now  the  lK*st  fence  they  had  for  their  religion  : if  tliey  gave 
up  so  great  a point,  all  the  rest  would  soon  follow ; and  if  the  king  might  by  his  authority 
inpersede  such  a law,  fortified  with  so  many  clause's,  and  above  all  with  that  of  an  incapacity, 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  law'  any  more : the  government  would  Ixx'ome  arbitrary  and  al>so> 
lute.  Jeffreys  began  to  argue  in  his  rough  manner ; but  lie  was  soon  taken  down  ; it  apjH’ar- 
ing,  that  how  furiously  st>ever  he  raved  on  the  bench,  where  he  played  the  tyrant,  yet  whero 
others  might  speak  with  him  on  equal  ti'rms,  he  w*as  a very  contemptible  man : and  ho 
receiviKl  as  great  a mortification,  os  such  a brutiil  man  was  capable  of. 

But  as  the  scene  lay  in  the  house  of  commons,  so  the  debate's  there  were  more  important. 
A prnjt'ct  was  offered  for  making  the  militia  more  us<'fiil  in  order  to  the  disbanding  the  army. 
But,  to  oppose  that,  the  court  shewed,  how  great  a danger  we  had  lately  escaped,  and  bow 
much  of  an  ill  leaven  yet  remained  in  the  nation,  so  that  it  wjis  necessaiy’  a force  should  bo 
kept  up.  Tlie  court  moved  for  a subsidy,  the  king  having  been  at  much  extraordinary  charge 
in  n:*ducing  the  late  rebellion.  Many,  that  were  resolved  to  nssi'rt  the  business  of  the  Test 
with  great  firmness,  thought,  the  voting  of  money  first  was  the  deccntest  way  of  managing 
the  opposition  to  the  court : whereas  others  op])osed  tiiis,  having  often  observed,  that  the 
voting  of  money  was  the  giving  up  the  whole  si'ssion  to  the  court.  The  court  wrought  on 
many  weak  men  with  this  topic,  that  the  only  way  to  g'.'.n  the  king,  and  to  dis)K>si*  liiin  to 
agree  to  them  in  the  busiiu'ss  of  the  Test,  was  to  Ix'gin  with  the  supply.  This  had  so  great 
an  effect,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  one  vote  to  consider  the  king’s  sj>ee<tli,  before  they  sliuiild 
proceed  to  the  supply  f . It  was  understood,  that  when  they  received  satisfaction  in  other 
things,  they  were  resolved  to  give  five  hundri'd  thousand  pounds. 

They  went  next  to  consider  the  act  about  the  Test,  and  the  violntioiis  of  it,  with  the  king's 
•pooch  upon  that  head.  The  rtasoning  was  clear  and  full  on  the  one  hand.  The  court  offered 
nothing  on  the  other  hand  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  the  danger  of  offending  the  king, 
and  of  raising  a misunderstanding  bi’tween  him  and  them.  So  the  whole  bouse  wont  unanU 
rnously  into  a voU^  fur  an  addit'ss  to  the  king,  that  he  would  maintain  the  laws,  in  particular 
that  concerning  the  test.  But  with  that  they  offered  to  pass  a bill,  for  indemnifying  those 
who  had  broken  that  law  ; and  were  ready  to  have  considered  them  in  the  supply  that  they 
intended  to  give. 

The  king  expressed  his  resentments  of  this  with  much  vehemence,  when  the  address  was 
brought  to  him.  He  said,  some  men  intended  to  disturb  the  good  correspondence  that  was 
between  him  and  them,  which  would  be  a great  prejudice  to  tlio  nation:  he  bad  declared 


• Thii  i».  iotis  rerffis,  differing  fioin  Ui«*  di-nwlfr 
giirro  the  lord  keeper  in  hi*  **  I.ife*'  hi*  brother. 
Nr.  R.  North. 

t The  Scotch  earl  of  Miildlelun,  then  *cerrUr7  of 
itate,  »eeing  manf  go  out  to  toIc  against  the  ronrt  who 
Wire  ID  itc  aervioe,  went  down  to  the  bar  to  reproach 


them.  “ Sir,**  wid  he  to  Captain  Kendal,  do  yon  not 
command  a troop  of  hor«c  in  hi*  m*jc«ty’»  *ervicc?**— 
•*  Ye*,  my  lord,”  replied  the  captain;  but  nty  brother 
died  la*t  night,  and  ha*  l<ft  me  700/.  a year!**  Mr. 
S|trahcr  Oo»Sow  ray*  he  bad  this  from  hi*  uncle,  who  waa 
pmeot.— -Oxford 
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liis  mind  so  positively  in  that  matter,  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  have  meddled  with  it 
Yet,  he  said,  he  would  still  observe  all  the  promises  that  ho  had  made.  This  made  some 
reflect  on  the  violations  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  many  of  the  late  edicts  that  were  act  out 
in  France,  lx*forc  the  last  that  repealed  it,  in  which  the  king  of  France  had  always  declared, 
that  he  would  maintain  that  edict,  even  when  the  breaclu^  made  upon  it  w’crc  the  most 
visible  ami  notorious.  The  house,  upon  this  rough  answer,  was  in  a high  fermentation.  Y'et, 
when  one  Cook  said,  that  they  were  Englishmen,  and  were  not  to  bo  threatened,  because  this 
seeiiusl  to  l>e  a want  of  respect,  they  sent  him  to  the  Tower;  and  obliged  him  to  oak  pardon 
for  those  indecent  words.  But  they  resolved  to  insist  on  their  address,  and  then  to  pnicecd 
upon  the  petitions  concerning  elections.  And  now  those,  that  durst  not  open  their  mouth 
befor(‘,  spoke  with  imich  force  upon  this  head.  Tlicy  said,  it  was  a point  upon  which  the 
nation  expected  justice,  and  they  had  a right  to  claim  it.  And  it  was  probable,  they  would 
have  condemned  a great  many  elections ; for  an  intimation  was  set  round,  that  all  those  who 
had  stuck  to  the  Interest  of  the  nation,  in  tho  main  points  then  before  them,  should  be  ciioscn 
over  again,  though  it  should  be  found  that  their  election  was  void,  and  that  a new  writ 
should  go  out.  By  this  means  those  petitions  were  now  encouragtsi,  and  were  likely  to  have 
a fair  hearing,  and  a just  decision  : and  it  w'os  believed,  that  the  abject  courtiers  would  have 
boi'n  voted  out. 

The  king  saw  that  both  houses  were  now  so  fixed,  that  he  could  carry  nothing  in  either  of 
them,  unless  he  would  depart  from  his  speech,  and  let  the  act  of  the  test  take  place.  So  he 
prorogued  tlie  parliament,  and  kept  it  by  repeated  prorogations  still  on  foot  for  about  a year 
and  a half,  but  without  holding  a session.  All  those  who  had  either  spoken,  or  voted,  for 
the  test,  were  soon  after  this  disgraced,  and  turned  out  of  their  places,  though  many  of  these 
had  served  the  king  hitherto  with  great  obsequiousness,  and  much  zeal.  11c  called  for  many 
of  them,  and  spoke  to  them  very  earnestly  ujjon  that  subject  in  his  closet:  upon  which  the 
tenn  of  dottiin^  was  much  tossed  about.  Many  of  these  gave  him  very  flat  and  hardy 
denials ; others,  though  more  silent,  yet  were  no  less  steady  : so  that,  when,  afu*r  a long 
practice  both  of  threatening  and  ill  usage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  promises  and  corruption 
on  the  other,  tho  king  saw  he  could  nut  bring  them  into  a compliance  with  him,  he  at  last 
dissolved  the  parliament ; by  which  he  threw  off  a body  of  men,  that  were  in  all  other  respects 
suro  to  him,  and  that  would  have  accepted  a very  moderate  satisfaction  from  him  at  any 
time.  An4l,  indeed,  in  all  England  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  five  hundred 
men  so  weak,  so  poor,  and  so  devoted  to  tho  court,  as  these  were.  So  happily  was  the  nation 
taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  precipitat'd  violence  of  a bigoted  court. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  the  lord  Delamer  was  brought  to  his  trial.  Some  witnessrs 
swore  high  treason  against  him  only  upon  report,  that  he  Imd  designed  to  make  a rebellion 
in  Cht*shire,  and  to  join  with  the  duke  of  l^Ionmouth.  But,  since  those  swore  only  upon 
hears:iy,  that  was  no  evidence  in  law.  One  witness  swore  home  against  him,  and  against 
two  other  gentlemen,  who,  as  ho  said,  were  in  company  with  him ; and  that  treasonable 
messages  were  then  given  to  him  by  them  all  to  carry  to  some  others.  Tlist  which  gave  llic 
grt‘ate»t  credit  to  the  evidence  was,  that  this  lord  had  gone  from  London  secretly  to  Chesliire, 
at  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Monmoutli’s  landing,  and  that  after  he  had  stayed  a day  or  two 
in  that  county,  he  had  conic  up  os  secretly  to  Tendon.  This  looked  suspicious,  and  made  it 
to  bo  believed,  that  he  went  to  try  what  could  be  done.  The  credit  of  that  single  witness 
was  overthrown  by  many  unquestionable  prcKjfs,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  he  said  met  with  tlmt  lord  in  Cheshire,  were  all  that  while  still  in  London.  The 
witness,  to  gain  the  more  credit,  had  brought  others  into  the  plot,  by  the  common  fate  of 
false  swearers,  who  bring  in  such  circumstances  to  support  their  evidence,  as  they  think  will 
make  it  more  credible,  l)ut,l>eing  ill  laid,  give  a handle  to  those  concerned  to  find  out  their 
falsehoo«I.  And  tlmt  was  the  case  of  this  witness;  for,  though  little  doubt  was  made  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  swore  against  this  lord,  as  to  the  main  of  his  evidence,  yet  he  hail 
addetl  such  a mixture  of  falsehood  to  it,  as  Ix  ing  fully  prove<i,  destroyed  the  evidence.  A** 
for  the  stxjret  journey  to,  and  again  iK-twcen  Ix^ndon  and  Cheshire,  that  lord  said,  he  had  l)cen 
long  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  upon  bare  suspicion  : he  had  no  mind  to  be  lodged  again  there ; 
so  lio  resolved  in  tiiat  time  of  jealousy  to  go  out  of  the  way : and  bearing  that  a chiW, 
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wliich  ho  was  very  fond,  was  sick  in  Cheshire,  lie  went  thither : and  hearing  from  Iih  lady 
that  his  eldest  son  was  very  ill  at  London,  he  made  haste  back  a^in.  This  was  well  proved 
by  his  physicians  and  domestics,  though  it  was  a thing  of  very  ill  ap]>earance,  that  he  made 
such  journeys  so  quick  and  so  secretly  at  such  a time.  Tlie  solicitor-general,  Finch,  pur- 
suant to  the  doctrine  he  had  maintained  in  former  trials,  and  perlinps  to  atone  for  the  zi'al  ha 
had  showed  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  maintaining  the  act  of  the  test,  made  a violent 
declamation,  to  prove  that  one  witness  with  presumptions  was  sufficient  to  convict  one  of 
high  treason.  The  peers  did  unanimously  acquit  the  lord  ; so  that  trial  ended  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  towm ; which  was  now  turned  to  be  os  much  against  the  court,  as  it  had 
bt‘en  of  late  years  for  it.  Finch  had  been  continued  in  his  employment  only  to  lay  the  load 
of  this  judgment  upon  him  ; and  ho  acted  his  part  in  it  with  his  usual  vehemence.  He  was 
presently  after  turned  out:  and  Powis  succeeded  him,  who  was  a compliant  young  as])iring 
lawyer,  though  in  himself  he  was  no  ill-natured  man.  Now  the  poets  in  the  law  began  to 
be  again  taken  care  of ; for  it  was  resolved  to  act  a piece  of  pageantry  in  Westminster- Hall, 
with  which  the  next  year  began. 

Sir  Edward  Hales,  a gentleman  of  a noble  family  in  Kent,  declared  hinisidf  a papist, 
though  ho  had  long  disguised  it;  and  had  once  to  myself  so  solemnly  denied  it,  that  1 was 
led  from  thence  to  see,  there  was  no  credit  to  bo  given  to  that  sort  of  men,  where  their  cliurch, 
or  religion,  w*as  concerned.  Ho  had  an  employment ; and  not  taking  the  tost,  hU  coachman 
wu  set  up  to  inform  against  him,  and  to  claim  the  500/.  that  tlic  law*  gave  to  the  informer. 
When  tliia  was  to  bo  brought  to  trial,  the  judgi-s  were  secretly  asked  their  opinions  ; and 
such  as  were  not  clear,  to  judge  as  the  court  did  direct,  were  turned  out ; and  upon  two,  or 
three,  canvassings  the  half  of  them  were  dismissed,  and  others  of  mon*  pliable  and  obedient 
nnderstandings  were  put  in  their  places.  Some  of  these  were  weak  and  ignorant  to  a scandal. 
The  suit  went  on  in  a feeble  prosecution ; and  in  Trinity  Term  judgment  was  given. 

Tliere  was  a new  chief  justice  found  out,  very  different  indeed  from  Jeffreys,  sir  Iklward 
Herbert.  He  was  a well  bred  and  a virtuous  man,  generous,  and  good-natured.  He  was 
but  an  indifferent  law’yer;  and  bad  gone  to  Ireland  to  find  jiractice  and  preferment  there. 
He  unhappily  got  into  a set  of  very  high  notions  with  relation  to  the  king's  prerogative. 
His  gravity  and  virtues  gave  him  great  advantages,  chiefly  his  succeeding  such  a monster  as 
had  gone  before  him.  So  he,  being  found  to  be  a fit  tool,  was,  without  any  application  of 
his  own,  raised  up  all  at  once  to  this  high  post  *.  After  tlie  coachman's  cause  had  been 
argued  with  a most  indecent  coldness,  by  those  who  were  made  use  of  on  design  to  cxjioso 
and  betray  it,  it  was  siud,  in  favour  of  the  prerogative,  that  the  government  of  England 
was  entirely  in  the  king:  that  the  crown  was  an  imperial  crown,  the  importance  of  wliich 
was,  that  it  was  absolute  : all  penal  laws  were  powers  lodged  in  the  crown,  to  enable  the 
king  to  force  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  were  not  bars  to  limit,  or  bind  up,  tlie  king's 
power : tho  king  could  pardon  all  offences  against  the  law,  and  forgive  the  penalties ; and 
why  could  not  he  as  well  dispense  with  them  ? Acts  of  parliament  had  been  often  super- 
seded : the  judges  had  sometimes  given  directions  in  their  charges  at  circuits,  to  enquire 
after  some  acts  of  parliament  no  more ; of  which  one  lato  instance  happened  during  tlio 


* Sir  Edward  Herbert,  boot  ibout  1646,  wu  t j'oangor 
brvthcr  of  admiral  Herbert,  who  will  be  next  mentioned. 
Thej  were  «ona  of  «ir  Edward  HcrU-rt,  knight,  of  I.omion. 
He  wu  uf  WinrhMter  and  New  College.  He  took  hit 
bicbelor»'«  degree  in  arts,  and  then  became  a Undent  of 
Ute  Middle  Temple.  He  wu  iucce«*ivel)’allomer-gcneral 
in  lii-Und,  and  rhief  jntlire  of  Chotrr.  In  1683  he 
Wu  knighud,  and  iiraile  attorney  to  the  dnkc  of  York, 
when  kir  John  Cbun'hill  wu  promoted  to  the  maatcrthlp 
of  the  roll*  in  the  place  of  air  II.  GrimUonc.  In  1685, 
he  wu  promoted  to  the  lord  chief  jutlicethip  r.f  the  king's 
benrh,  and  made  a privy  councillnr.  In  1686,  he  Mt 
as  one  of  the  ecclckiuiial  cuimniuioncrt.  In  the  fol- 
bwit^  year  he  was  remove«l  to  be  rhief  uf  the  com* 
■non  pleas,  because  he  would  not  interpret  the  law 
in  tbe  king's  bench  so  as  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
soldier  who  deaerted  his  colours  upon  Hounslow  Hewth. 

It  is  said  that  sir  Robetl  Wiight  wupiomoted  to  his  scat. 


haring  promised  to  he  more  complying  in  shedding  blood  1 
—(Woolrych's  Life  of  jetfreys.)  When  James  the 
Second  aUica(rd,»ir  I'idwanl  followed  him  dining  his 
exile,  and  was  made  by  the  ex-tnonairh  earl  of  Portluml, 
and  lord  chancellor ; consequently  he  was  excepte«l  out  of 
the  bill  of  indemnity.  His  conduct  u detailed  above  i>hrws 
that  he  was  a mild,  conscientious  man.  That  he  was  fetu*- 
less  of  offending  ihe  highest  power*  when  his  duty  required 
it  is  further  proved  by  Sis  exposing  Jeffreys  upon  tho 
bench,  by  demunstrating  his brilwries and comiplioos  wiicn 
in  tbe  west;  wliich  extremely  offended '*  the  king.— 
(Singer’s  corjTspondcnce.)  Sir  Edward  published  **  A 
shurt  .\rcount  of  the  Aulhoritiea  upon  which  jndgmmt 
wu  given  in  sir  Edward  Hale's  case.*'  This  was  refuted 
in  puiiiphlrts  by  a Mr.  Attwood,  nnd  sir  Robert  Atkins.— 
(Wood's  Athene  Oxoo.)  King  William  gave  hU  esuto 
to  his  brother,  admiral  Herbert.— Oxford  cdiiioo  of  tbia 
work. 
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fomuT  roign  : an  act  passed  concerning  the  sisco  of  carts  and  waggons,  with  manj'  penalties 
upon  the  transgr<>SMorx ; and  yet,  when  it  appeared  that  the  model  prescribed  in  the  act  was 
not  pnictieable,  the  judges  gave  direction  not  to  execuUi  the  act. 

Tliest*  were  the  arguments  brought  to  support  the  king  s dispensing  power.  In  opposition 
to  tliis  it  was  said,  though  not  at  tlie  bar,  yet  in  the  common  discourse  of  the  town,  that  if 
penalties  did  aris:>  only  by  virtue  of  the  king's  proclamation,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  power 
of  dispensing  should  be  only  in  the  king;  but  since  the  prerogative  was  ooci  constituted 
and  limited  by  law,  and  since  penalties  were  imposed  to  force  the  observation  of  laws,  that 
were  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  it  was  an  overturning  the  whole  government,  and  the 
changing  it  from  a legal  into  a despotic  form,  to  say  that  laws,  made  and  declared  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  dispensed  with,  where  one  of  the  ]>cnaltics  was  an  inca(»acity,  which  by  a 
maxim  of  law  cannot  be  taken  away,  even  by  a pardon,  should  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince 
be  dispensed  with  ; a fine  was  also  set  by  the  act  on  ofiimders,  but  not  given  to  the  king,  but 
to  the  informer,  which  thereby  became  his.  So  that  the  king  could  no  more  pardon  that, 
than  he  could  discharge  the  debts  of  the  subjects,  and  take  away  property.  I^ws  of  small 
conMH]uencc,  when  a visible  error  not  ol>scrvcd  in  making  them  was  afterwards  found  out, 
like  that  of  the  size  of  carts,  might  well  be  superseded : fur  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
being  the  good  of  the  subject,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  for  the  re|>eal  of  an  imprac- 
ticable law\  But  it  was  nut  reasonable  to  infer  from  thence,  that  a law  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  government,  with  the  most  effectual  clauses  that  could  be  contrived,  on  design  to 
force  the  execution  of  it,  even  in  bar  to  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  should  be  made  so  pre- 
carious a thing,  especially  when  it  was  so  lately  asserted  with  so  much  vigour  by  the  repre- 
sentative's of  the  nation.  It  was  said,  that,  though  this  was  now  only  applied  to  one  statute*, 
yet  the  same  force  of  reason  would  hold  to  annul  all  our  laws : and  the  pc*nalty  lieing  tliat 
which  is  the  life  of  the  law,  the  dispensing  with  penalties  might  soon  be  carried  so  far, 
as  to  dissolve  the  whole  government:  and  the  security  that  the  subjects  had  were  only  from 
the  laws,  or  rather  from  the  penalties,  since  laws  without  these  were  feeble  things,  which 
tied  men  only  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

Thus  was  this  mattc*r  tossed  about  in  the  arguments,  w*ith  which  all  people’s  mouths  were 
now  filled  : but  judgi*s,  who  arc  beforehand  determined  how  to  give  their  opinions,  will  not 
be  much  moved  even  by  the  strongest  arguments.  Tlic  ludicrous  ones  used  on  this  occasion 
at  the  bar  were  rather  a farce,  fitter  for  a mock  trial  in  a play,  than  such  as  lM*came  men  of 
learning  in  so  important  a matter.  Great  expectations  were  raised,  to  hear  with  what  argu- 
ments the  judges  would  maintain  the  judgment  that  they  should  give.  But  they  made 
nothing  of  it ; and  without  any  arguing  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a cause  of  course. 

Now  the  matter  was  os  much  settled,  as  a decision  in  the  King’s  Bench  could  settle  it. 
Yet  so  little  regard  liad  the  chief  justic4*’8  nearest  friends  to  his  0]>inion  in  this  particular, 
that  his  brother,  admiral  llerlx'rt,  l>eing  pressed  by  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  vote 
the  repeal  of  the  test,  answered  the  king  very  plainly,  that  he  could  not  do  it  either  in 
honour,  or  conscience.  The  king  said,  he  knew  he  was  a man  of  honour,  but  the  rest  of  his 
life  did  not  look  like  a man  that  had  gn;at  n*gard  to  conscience.  lie  answered  boldly,  he 
hod  liis  faults  b^t  they  were  such,  that  other  people,  who  talked  more  of  conscience,  were 
guilty  of  the  like.  Ho  was  indeed  a man  abandoned  to  luxury  and  vice.  But,  though  lie 
was  poor,  and  had  much  to  lose,  having  places  to  the  value  of  4000/.  a year,  he  chose  to  lose 
them  all  rather  than  comply.  This  made  much  noise : for  as  he  had  a great  reputation  for 
his  conduct  in  sea  afiairs,  so  he  had  been  most  passionately  zealous  in  the  king's  service, 
from  liis  first  setting  out  to  that  day.  It  appeared  by  this,  that  no  past  services  would  be 
considered,  if  men  were  not  resolved  to  comply  in  every  thing.  The  door  was  now  o[K*ned, 
80  all  regard  to  the  test  was  laid  aside.  And  all  men  that  intended  to  recommend  themselves 
took  employments  and  accejited  of  this  dispensing  power.  Tins  was  done  even  by  some  of 
those  who  continued  still  proti*stants,  though  the  far  greater  naml>er  of  them  continued  to 
qualify  themselves  according  to  law  *. 

• Arthur  Ihrbrrj,  ihc  -who  *pok«*  %o  frarlr^ly  the  lime  hi*  bmllirr  wm  trrinp  the  bi»hop*.  He  «i.l  b* 

to  Jitmc*,  )uM<  h<*c*n  rmplovrd  br  Cluulr*  the  Hfcotid  At  noiicrU  in  future  page*. — Nuble. 

Tau^ner.  Akiert.  lie  became  an  i-xitc  iu  Holland  at 
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Many  of  the  papi>t«,  that  were  men  of  quiet  or  of  fearful  tempera,  did  not  like  these 
methods : tiiey  thouglit  the  priests  went  too  fast,  and  tiic  king  was  too  eager  in  pursuing 
ever)'  tiling  tliat  was  suggested  hy  them.  One  Peter,  descended  from  a noble  family,  a 
man  of  no  learning,  nor  any  way  famed  for  his  virtue,  but  wdio  made  all  up  in  boldness  and 
teal,  was  the  Jesuit  of  them  all  that  seemed  animated  with  the  most  courage,  lie  had, 
during  the  popish  plot,  been  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  suggesU?d  things  that  shewed 
him  a resolute  and  undertaking  man.  Upon  that  the  king  looked  on  him  as  the  6ttest  man 
to  be  set  at  the  head  of  his  couimils.  So  he  was  now  eonsideit'd  as  the  person  who  of  all 
others  had  the  greatest  credit.  Pie  applied  himself  most  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  was 
for  some  time  chiefly  direcU'd  by  him  *. 

The  maxim  that  the  king  set  up,  and  about  which  he  entertained  all  that  were  about 
him,  was,  the  great  happiness  of  an  universal  toleration.  On  this  the  king  used  to  enlarge 
in  a great  variety  of  topics.  He  said  nothing  was  mure  reasonable,  mom  elirislian,  and  more 
politic:  and  ho  reflected  much  on  the  church  of  England,  for  the  soveritit's  with  which  dis- 
senters had  been  treated.  This,  how  true,  or  just,  soever  it  might  be,  yet  was  strange  doc- 
trine in  the  mouth  of  a professed  papist,  and  of  a prince  on  whose  account,  and  by  wlit^e 
direction,  the  church  party  had  been,  indeed,  but  too  obsiquiously,  pushed  on  to  that 
rigour.  Put,  since  the  church  party  could  not  be  brouglit  to  comply  with  the  design  of  the 
court,  applications  wore  now  made  to  the  dissenters : and  all  on  a stidden  the  churchmen 
were  disgraced,  and  the  dissenters  were  in  high  favour.  Chief  justice  Herbert  went  the 
western  circuit  after  Jeffreys’s  bloody  one.  And  now  all  wa<<  grace  and  favour  to  them. 
Tlieir  former  sufferings  w’cre  much  reflected  on,  and  pitied.  Every  thing  was  offered  that 
ci»uld  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Their  teachers  were  now  encouraged  to  set  up  their  con- 
venticles again,  which  had  been  discontinued,  or  held  very  seervtly,  for  four  or  five  years. 
Intimations  were  every  where  given,  that  the  king  would  not  have  lliein,  or  their  meetings  to 
be  disturbed.  Some  of  them  bi'gan  to  grow  insolent  upon  this  shew  of  favour  ; but  wisi'r  men 
among  them  saw  through  all  tliis,  and  perceiveil  the  design  of  the  pa]>ists  was  now,  to  set 
on  the  dissi'nters  against  the  church,  as  much  os  they  had  formerly  set  the  church  against 
them  : and  therefore,  though  they  returned  to  their  conventicles,  yet  they  had  a just 
jealousy  of  the  ill  designs,  that  lay  hid  under  all  this  sudden  and  unexpected  shew  of  grace 
and  kindtu'88 : and  they  took  care  not  to  provoke  the  chumh  party. 

Many  of  the  clergy  acted  now  a part  that  made  good  amends  for  past  errors.  They 
began  to  preach  generally  against  poj>ery,  which  the  dissenters  did  not.  They  set  themselves 
to  study  the  points  of  controversy:  and  upon  that  there  followed  a great  variety  of  small 
books,  that  were  easily  purchased  and  «*on  read.  They  examined  all  the  points  of  popery 
with  a solidity  of  judgment,  a cleanicss  of  arguing,  a depth  of  learning,  and  a vivacity  of 
wTiting,  far  bt^yond  any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  appeared  in  our  language.  The 
Initli  is,  they  were  very  unequally  yoked ; for,  if  they  arc  justly  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  writers  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  proU’stant  side,  those  they  wrote  against  were 
certainly  among  the  weakest  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  popish  side.  Their  books  were 
poorly  but  insolently  written  ; and  had  no  other  learning  in  them,  but  what  was  taken  out 
of  some  French  writers,  which  they  put  into  very  bad  English ; so  that  a victory  over  them 
need  have  been  but  by  a mean  performance. 

This  had  a mighty  eflfect  on  the  whole  nation  ; even  those  who  could  not  st'arch  things  to 
the  bottom,  yet  were  amazed  at  the  great  inequality  that  Bp)>earcd  in  this  engagement.  Tho 
papists,  who  knew  what  service  the  bishop  of  Mcaux’s  book  had  done  in  Franci*,  resolved  to 
pursue  the  same  meihcnl  here  in  several  treatises,  which  they  entitled  “ Papists  rej>it‘sented 
and  misrepresented  to  which  such  clear  answers  were  written,  that  what  effect  soever 
that  artifice  might  have,  where  it  was  supported  hy  the  authority  of  a great  king,  and  tho 
terror  of  ill  usage,  and  a dragoonade  in  conclusion,  yet  it  succeeded  so  ill  in  England,  that  it 


* Father  Rd«r»nl  Peter*  had  tome  abilitict,  but  the«e 

were  corupletelj  rtodered  nugatory  by  hi*  vauiir,  ambi' 
tion,  and  raihncu.  It  » evident  from  the  Clarrudon 
papera,  that  ail  the  moderate  *iate*men  of  the  period  were 
opposed  to  him.  Lord*  Clareodou,  Nottingham,  and  othen, 


would  not  sit  at  the  council  board  viih  him.  He  wa» 
Jaiiie*  the  Scc«iud'*  ronfcMor.  Frrqnrnt  notice*  of  bim 
will  occur  in  the  foltoKing  |nge*,  and  further  inforinaiinn 
may  be  found  iu  Dodd**  Hitt,  of  the  Eoglitb  Cliimh, 
Dalrj  mple't  Memoir*,  Clarendon  Corretpondcnce,  CkC. 
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gave  occasion  to  enquire  into  the  true  opinions  of  that  church,  not  as  some  artful  writm 
had  dispuisi'd  them,  hut  as  tliey  were  laid  down  in  the  hooks  that  are  of  authority  among 
them,  such  as  the  decisions  of  councils  received  among  them,  and  their  established  and 
as  they  are  held  at  Rome,  and  in  all  those  countries  where  popery  prevails  without  any 
intermixture  with  heretics,  or  apprehension  of  them,  as  in  Spain  and  Portiigal.  This  was 
done  in  so  authentic  a manner,  that  popery  itself  w’as  never  so  w’ell  understood  by  the 
nation,  as  it  came  to  be  upon  this  occasion. 

The  persons  who  both  managed  and  directed  this  controversial  war,  were  chiefly  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Tennison,  and  Patrick.  Next  them  w’cre  Sherlock,  Williams,  Claget,  Geo, 
Aldrich,  Atterhury,  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  above  all  these,  Wake,  who  having  been  long  in 
France,  chaplain  to  the  lord  Preston,  brought  over  with  him  many  curious  discoveries,  that 
were  both  useful  and  surprising.  Resides  the  chief  writers  of  tliose  books  of  controversy, 
there  were  many  sermons  preached  and  printed  on  those  lieads,  that  did  very  much  edify 
the  whole  nation.  And  this  matter  was  managed  with  that  concert,  that  for  the  most  part 
once  a week  some  new  book,  or  sermon,  came  out,  which  both  instructed,  and  animated, 
tliosc  who  read  them.  There  were  but  very  few  proselytes  gained  to  popery  ; and  tliese 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were  rather  a reproach  than  an  honour  to  them.  Walker, 
the  head  of  University  college  *,  and  five  or  six  more  at  Oxford,  declared  themselves  to  be 
of  tljat  religion  ; but  with  this  brand  of  infamy,  that  they  had  continued  for  several  yean 
complying  with  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England  after  they  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  popish  priests  were  enraged  at  this  opposition  made  by 
the  clergy,  w’hen  they  saw  their  religion  so  exposed,  and  themstdves  so  much  despised. 
They  said,  it  was  ill  manners  and  want  of  duty  to  treat  the  king's  religion  with  so  muck 
contempt. 

It  was  resolved  to  proceed  severely  against  some  of  the  preachers,  and  to  try  if  by  that 
means  they  might  intimidate  the  rest.  Dr.  Sharp  was  the  ivctor  of  St.  Gik's's,  and  was 
both  a very  pious  man,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  age,  who  liad  a peculiar 
talent  of  reading  his  sermons  with  much  life  and  aeal.  He  received  one  day,  as  he  wia 
coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  a paper  sent  him,  as  lie  ))olicved,  by  a priest,  containing  a sort  of 
challenge  upon  some  points  of  controversy,  touched  by  him  in  some  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
this,  he,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  should  send  an  answer,  preached  a sermon  in  answer  to  it ; 
and,  after  he  had  confuted  it,  he  concluded  shewing  how  unreasonable  it  was  for  protc'stanta 
to  change  their  n^ligion  on  such  grounds.  This  was  carried  to  court,  and  represented  there, 
as  a reflation  on  the  king  for  changing  on  those  grounds. 

Tlie  information,  as  to  the  words  pretendisi  to  be  spoken  by  Sharp,  was  false,  as  he  himself 
assured  me ; but,  without  enquiring  into  that,  the  carl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  order  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (Compton),  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  him  to  suspend  Sharp  imme- 
diately, and  then  to  examine  the  matter.  The  bishop  answered,  that  he  had  no  |>ower  to 
proc4‘i‘d  in  such  a summary  way ; but,  if  an  accusation  were  brought  into  his  court  in  a 
regular  way,  be  would  proceed  to  such  a censure,  as  could  be  warranted  by  the  ecch'siastical 
law  : }ct,  he  said,  he  would  do  that  which  was  in  his  power,  and  should  be  upon  the  matter 
a suspension  ; for  he  desired  Sharp  to  abstain  from  ofliciating,  till  the  matter  should  l>e 
better  understood.  Hut  to  lay  such  a censure  on  a clerg)*man,  as  a suspension,  without 
proof,  in  a judiciary  proceeding,  was  contrary  Iwth  to  law  and  justice.  Sharp  went  to 
court  to  shew  tlie  notes  of  his  bcrmon,  which  ho  was  ready  to  swear  were  those  from  which 
he  had  read  it,  by  which  the  falsehood  of  the  information  would  appear.  Hut,  since  he  was 
not  stispended,  he  was  not  admitted.  Y’et  he  was  let  alone  ; and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
against  the  bishop  of  l^ndon  for  contempt. 

Jeffreys  was  much  sunk  at  court,  and  Hcrl>crt  was  the  most  in  favour.  But  now  Jeffreys, 
to  recommend  himself,  offered  a l>old  and  illegal  advice,  for  setting  up  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, without  calling  it  the  high  commission,  pretending  it  was  only  a standing  court  of 
delegates.  1'he  net  that  put  down  the  high  commission  in  the  year  HHO  had  providt'd  by  a 
clause,  as  full  as  ctuild  be  conceived,  that  no  court  should  1>0  ever  set  up  fur  those  matters, 


* 'i'liit  Dr.  Oba<luh  Walkrr;  scr  an  account  of  him  Id  Wood’*  AtiK'na?  Ozon. 
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besides  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts.  Yet,  m contempt  of  that,  a court  was  erected, 
with  full  ])ower  to  proceed  in  a summary  and  arbitrary  %yay  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  with- 
out limitations  to  any  rule  of  law  in  their  proceedings.  This  stretch  of  the  supremacy,  so 
contrary  to  law,  was  assumed  by  a king,  whose  religion  made  him  condemn  all  that  supremacy, 
that  the  law  had  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  persons  with  whom  this  power  was  lodged,  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (San- 
croft),  and  the  bishops  of  Duresme  (Crew),  and  Rochester  (Sprat),  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  treasurer  (jflochcster),  and  lord  chief  justice  (Herbert),  the  lord  chancellor  being  made 
president  in  the  court  “ quf>  non  for  they  would  trust  this  to  no  other  management. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  marked  out  to  be  the  first  sacrifice.  Sancroft  lay  silent  at  Lam- 
beth. Ho  seemed  zealous  against  popery  in  private  discourse ; but  he  was  of  such  a timo- 
rous temper,  and  so  set  on  the  enriching  his  nephew,  that  ho  shewed  no  sort  of  courage, 
lie  would  not  go  to  this  court  when  it  was  first  opened,  and  declare  against  it,  and  give  his 
reasons  why  he  could  not  sit  and  act  in  it,  judging  it  to  be  against  law : hut  he  contented 
himself  with  his  not  going  to  it.  Tlie  other  two  bishops  were  more  compliant.  Duresme 
was  lifted  up  with  it,  and  said,  now  his  name  would  he  recorded  in  history  : and  when  some 
of  his  friends  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  acting  in  a court  so  illegally  constituted,  he 
said,  he  could  not  live  if  he  should  lose  the  king's  gracious  slink's  ; so  low,  and  so  fawning 
was  he  *.  Dolben,  archbishop  of  York,  died  this  year.  So,  as  Sprat  had  Bucceedod  him  in 
Rochester,  he  had  some  hopes  let  fall  of  succeeding  likewise  in  York  : but  the  court  had  laid 
it  duvni  for  a maxim,  to  keep  all  the  great  sees,  that  should  l>ecoinc  vacant,  still  empty,  till 
they  might  fill  them  to  their  own  mind : so  he  was  mistaken  in  his  cx{x^‘tations,  if  he  ever 
had  them. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  the  first  person  tliat  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  new 
court.  He  was  attended  by  many  persons  of  great  quality,  which  gave  a new  offence : and 
the  lord  chancellor  treated  him  in  that  brutal  way,  that  was  now  become  as  it  were  natural 
to  him.  The  bishop  said,  here  was  a now  court  of  which  ho  knew  nothing  : so  he  desired  a 
copy  of  the  commission  that  authorised  them.  And  after  he  had  drawn  out  the  matU'rs  by 
delay's  for  some  time,  hoping  that  the  king  might  accept  of  some  general  and  respi'ctful  sub- 
mission, and  80  let  the  matter  fall ; at  last  he  came  to  make  his  defence,  all  secret  methods  to 
divert  the  storm  prolong  ineffectual.  The  first  part  of  it  was  an  exception  to  the  authority 
cf  the  court,  as  being  not  only  founded  on  no  law,  but  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  tho 
act  of  parliament,  that  put  down  the  high  commission.  Yet  this  ]>oint  was  rather  insinu- 
ated, than  urged  with  the  force  that  might  have  been  used  ; fur  it  was  said,  that,  if  tho 
bishop  should  insist  too  much  on  that,  it  would  draw  a much  heavier  measure  of  indignation 
on  him  ; therefore  it  was  rather  opened,  and  modestly  represented  to  the  court,  than  strongly 
argued.  But  it  may  be  easily  l»clieved,  that  those  who  sat  by  virtue  of  this  illegal  commis- 
sion would  maintain  their  own  authority.  The  other  part  of  the  bishop  of  Jxmdon's  plea 
was,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  king's  orders,  as  far  as  he  legally  could  ; for  he  had  obliged 
Dr.  Sharp  to  act  as  a man  that  was  suspended  ; but  that  he  coild  not  lay  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  on  any  of  his  clergy  without  a process,  and  articles,  and  some  proof  brought.  This 
was  justified  by  the  consent  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by  the  judgment  of  all 
lawyers.  But  arguments,  how  strong  soever,  are  feeble  things,  when  a sentence  is  resolved 
on  U'fore  the  cause  is  heard.  So  it  was  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suspended  during  tho 
king’s  pleasure.  The  lord  chancellor,  and  the  poor-spirited  bishop  of  Duresme  were  for  this : 
but  the  carl  and  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  tho  lord  chief  justice  llerhcrt,  were  fur  acquitting 
him.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a colour  of  law  to  support  the  sentence ; so  none  could  bo 
given. 


* or  thU  prrUt«,  Dr.  Ntthaiiiel  Crew,  it !«  unnecemr; 
lo  Riato  more  than  >•  told  in  tit  rpitaph  ; fur  be  waa  a 
baae.apirited,  fawning,  vain,  atnhi:iout  iracklcr  to  the 
higher  power*  ; whu  bought  hi*  prefernirnt  bv  a bribe  of 
eotne  thounnda  to  NcIlOwpi,  and  whore  charitiet  were 
not  bcatowrd  until  the  Uit  daya  of  hi*  rxUtcncc.  If 
more  full  particular*  are  required,  they  will  be  found  in 
the  Biugraphla  Uriti.Dnica,  by  Dr.  Kippi*,  Wood*  Atlirnw 
Oxon,  and  llutchinioo'*  llUt.  of  Durliam.  Hi*  cpi. 


taph,  in  Strne  chapel,  Northamptoothire,  ti  at  follow* 

**  Near  thi*  place  lieth  the  body  of  the  right  reverend, 
and  right  honourable  Nathaniel,  I.ord  Crew,  lord  bishop 
of  Durham,  and  baron  Stenr,  6Ah  *on  of  John  I.nnl 
Crew.  He  Was  bom  Jan.  31,  lf».13;  wa»  eonrecroled 
bidhop  of  Oiford,  1671  : tr*n»lated  to  Dnrhani  in  1674  ; 
vnu  cleik  of  the  claret,  and  privy  councillor  in  the  reigna 
of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  king  Jauiea  tUc  Second, 
and  died  Srpt.  18,  1721,  aged  cighty-eight  " 
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But  the  king  was  resolved  to  cany  this  point,  and  spoke  roundly  about  it  to  Uie  carl  of 
Ilochostcr.  He  saw  he  must  either  concur  in  the  sentence,  or  part  with  the  white  staff.  So 
he  yielded.  And  the  bishop  was  suspended  ah  officio.  They  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle 
with  his  revenues.  For  the  lawyers  had  scuttled  that  point,  that  benefices  were  of  the  nature 
of  freeholds.  So,  if  the  sentence  had  gone  to  the  teinporalitii's,  the  bishop  would  have 
had  the  matter  tried  over  t^in  in  the  king's  bench,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  g<K>d 
justice,  Herbert  not  being  satisfied  with  the  legality  and  justice  of  the  stuUmce.  While  tliis 
matter  was  in  dependence,  the  princess  of  Orange  tliought  it  became  her,  to  interpose  a little 
in  the  bishop's  favour.  He  had  confirmed,  and  married  her.  So  she  wrote  U)  the  king, 
canu  stly  begging  him  to  be  gentle  to  the  bishop,  who  she  could  not  think  would  offend 
willingly.  She  also  wrote  to  the  bishop, expressing  the  great  share  she  took  in  the  trouble  he 
w’as  fallen  into.'  The  prince  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose.  The  king  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  princess,  reflecting  severely  on  the  bisliop,  not  without  some  sharpness  on  her  for 
meddling  in  such  matters ; yet  the  court  seemed  uneasy,  when  they  saw  they  had  gained  so 
poor  a victory ; for  now  the  bishop  was  more  considered  than  ever.  His  clergy,  Lr  all  the 
suspension,  were  really  more  governed  by  the  secret  intimations  of  his  pleasure,  than  tliey 
had  been  by  his  authority  before.  So  they  resolved  to  come  off  as  well  os  they  could. 
Dr.  Sharp  was  admitted  to  offer  a general  petition,  importing  how  sorry  he  was,  to  fiud 
himself  under  the  king’s  displeasure : upon  which  he  was  dismissed  with  a gentle  reprimand, 
and  suffered  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  function.  According  to  the  form  of  the  ccclcri* 
astical  courts,  a persuu  under  such  a suspension  must  make  a submission  within  six  months ; 
otherwise  ho  may  be  proceeded  against  as  obstinate.  So,  six  months  after  the  sentence,  the 
bishop  sent  a petition  to  the  king,  desiring  to  he  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  func- 
tion. But  he  made  no  acknowledgment  of  any  fault : so  this  had  no  other  effect,  but  that 
it  stopped  all  furtlicr  proceedings ; only  the  suspension  lay  still  on  him.  1 have  laid  all  tliii 
matter  together,  though  the  progress  of  it  ran  into  the  year  eighty-seven. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  went  on  much  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did  in  England.  Some  few 
proselytis  w*erc  gained  ; but  as  they  were  very  few,  so  they  could  do  little  service  to  the  side 
to  which  they  joined  tliemselvcs.  The  earl  of  Perth  prevailed  w'ith  his  lady,  os  she  was 
dying,  to  change  her  religion  : and  in  a very  few  weeks  after  her  death  he  married  ver)'  inde- 
cently a sister  of  the  duke  of  Gordon's.  They  were  first  cousins  ; and  yet,  without  stiiying 
for  a dispensation  from  Rome,  they  ventured  on  a marriage,  upon  the  assurances  tliat  they 
said  their  confessor  gave  them,  that  it  would  be  easily  obtained.  But  Pope  Innocent  was 
a stiff  man,  and  did  not  grant  those  things  easily  : so  that  cardinal  Howard  could  not  at  fir^t 
obtain  it.  The  pope  said,  these  were  strange  converts,  that  would  venture  on  such  a thing 
without  first  ohtiiining  a dispensation.  The  cardinal  pretended,  that  new  converts  did  not  so 
soon  understand  the  laws  of  the  church  ; hut  he  laid  l>efore  the  pope  the  ill  consequences  of 
offending  converts  of  such  importance.  So  he  prevailed  at  last,  not  without  great  difficulty. 
The  earl  of  Perth  si't  up  a private  chapel  in  the  court  for  mass,  which  was  nut  kept  so  pri- 
vate, but  that  many  frequented  it. 

The  tow'n  of  Kdinburgh  was  much  alarmed  at  this  ; and  the  rabble  broke  in  with  such 
fury,  that  they  defaced  every  thing  in  the  chapel  : and  if  the  earl  of  Perth  had  not  been  con- 
veyed away  in  disguise,  he  had  very  probably  fallen  a sacrifice  to  po)mlar  rage.  The  guards 
upon  the  alann  came,  and  dispersc'd  the  rabble : sonic  were  taken ; and  one  that  was  a ring- 
leader in  the  tumult  was  executed  for  it.  When  he  was  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  told 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town,  that  was  with  him  assisting  him  with  his  prayers,  that  he 
was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  accuse  tlie  duke  of  Queenshurough  as  the  person  that  had 
8C‘t  on  the  tumult,  hut  ho  w'ould  not  save  Iris  life  by  so  false  a calumny.  Mr.  Macom,  tlio 
minister,  w*as  an  lionest  but  weak  man.  So,  when  the  criminal  charged  liim  to  make  this  dis- 
covery, he  did  not  call  any  of  those  who  were  present  to  bear  witness  of  it : but  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  he  went  from  the  execution  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  told 
liim  what  had  passed.  The  archbishop  acquainU'd  the  duke  of  Quccn.sboruugh  with  it:  and 
ho  w’rote  to  court,  and  complained  of  it.  The  king  ordered  tho  matter  to  1h*  examined.  So 
the  poor  minister,  having  no  witness  to  attest  what  the  criminal  had  s:ud  to  him,  was  di  ciarcd 
the  forger  of  that  calumny ; and  upon  that  ho  was  turned  out.  But  how  severely  soever 
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tho9e  in  authority  may  handle  a poor  incautious  man,  yet  the  piihlic  U a]>t  to  judpe  tnie. 
And,  in  this  case,  as  the  minister’s  weakness  and  misfortune  was  |)".tieil,  so  the  earl  of  Perth’s 
malice  and  treachery  was  as  much  deteaU'd. 

In  summer  this  year,  the  earl  of  Murray,  another  new  convert,  was  sent  the  kinjf's  com- 
missioner to  hold  a parliament  in  Scotland,  and  to  try  if  it  would  be  more  compliant  than 
the  English  parliament  had  been.  The  king  did  by  his  IetU‘r  recommend  to  them,  in  very 
earnest  worebi,  the  taking  off  all  pemal  laws  and  U^sts  relating  to  rc‘ligion.  And  all  possihlo 
methods  were  used  to  prevail  on  a majority.  But  two  neci<lents  liappened  ln'fore  the  open- 
ing the  parliament,  which  made  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  many. 

Whitford,  son  to  one  of  their  bishops  Wfore  tlie  wars,  !>ad  tununl  papist.  lie  w’as  tho 
person  that  killed  Darislaus  in  Holland ; and,  that  he  might  get  out  of  CromwelKs  reach, 
he  had  gone  into  the  duke  of  Savoy’s  service,  and  was  then’  when  the  last  massacre  was 
committed  on  the  Vaudois.  He  had  committed  many  barbarous  murders  with  his  own 
hands,  and  hail  a small  pension  given  him  after  the  restoration.  He  died  a few  days  before 
the  parliament  met ; and  called  for  some  ministers,  and  to  them  dt'clared  his  forsiiking  of 
popeiy,  and  his  abhorrence  of  it  for  its  cnielty.  He  sjiid,  he  had  lM*en  g'lilty  of  some  execra* 
hie  murders  in  Piedmont,  both  of  women  and  ehildroii,  wliich  had  pursued  liirn  with  an 
intolerable  horror  of  mind  ever  after,  lie  had  geme  to  ])riesfts  of  all  sorts,  the  strictest  as 
well  as  the  easiest,  and  they  had  justified  him  in  what  he  had  done,  and  had  given  him 
absolution.  But  bis  conscience  pursued  bim  so,  that  he  died  as  in  des])uir,  crying  out  against 
that  bloo<ly  religion. 

'Tlic  otlier  was  more  solemn.  Sir  Robert  Sibhald,  a doctor  of  physic,  and  the  most  leamcil 
antiquary  in  Scotland,  who  had  lived  in  a course  of  philosophical  virtue,  but  in  great  doubts 
as  to  revealed  religion,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  carl  of  Perth  to  turn  papist,  in  hopes  to  find 
that  certainty  among  tlicm,  wdiich  ho  could  not  arrive  at  upon  his  own  principles.  Btit  he 
had  no  sooner  done  tliis,  than  he  la^gan  to  Ik?  ashamed,  that  he  had  made  such  a step  upon  so 
little  onquirj*.  So  he  went  to  London,  and  retire<l  for  some  months  from  all  comj)any,  and 
went  into  a deep  course  of  study,  by  which  ho  came  to  sec  iuto  the  errors  of  j>opery,  with  so 
full  a conviction,  that  he  came  down  to  Scotland  some  weeks  Itoforo  the  parliament,  and 
could  not  be  at  quiet  till  he  had  published  his  n‘cantation  openly  in  a church.  The  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  was  so  much  a courtier,  that,  apprehending  many  might  go  to  hear  it,  and  that 
it  might  give  offence  at  court,  he  semt  him  to  do  it  in  a church  in  the  country.  But  tho 
recantation  of  so  learned  a man,  upon  so  much  study,  had  a great  effect  upon  many  *. 

Rosse  and  Paterson,  the  two  governing  bishops,  resolved  to  let  the  king  sec  how  compliant 
they  would  be.  And  they  procun-d  an  address  to  bo  signed  by  several  of  their  bench,  offer- 
ing to  concur  with  the  king  in  all  that  ho  desired,  with  relation  to  those  of  his  own  religion, 
(for  the  courtly  style  now  was  not  to  name  popery  any  other  way  than  by  calling  it  the  king’s 
religion)  provided  tho  laws  might  still  continue  in  force  and  Ik?  executed  against  the  preshy- 
terians.  With  this  Paterson  was  sent  up.  He  communicated  the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton, who  a^lvised  him  never  to  shew  that  paper ; it  would  be  made  use  of  against  them, 
and  render  them  odious : and  the  king  and  all  his  priests  were  so  sensible,  that  it  was  an 
indecent  thing  for  them  to  pretend  to  any  s|H‘cial  favour,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  for 
nothing  but  a general  toleration.  And  so  he  jK*rsuaded  him  to  go  back  without  presenting 
it.  This  was  told  me  by  one  who  had  it  from  the  earl  himself. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  oj>encd,  duke  Hamilton  was  silent  in  the  debate.  He 
promised  he  would  not  opp«je  the  motion  ; but  he  would  not  be  active  to  pron)ote  it.  The 
<lukc  of  Queensborough  was  also  silent ; but  the  king  was  made  believe  that  he  managed 
the  opposition  under  hand.  Rosse  and  Paterson  did  so  entirely  forget  what  became  their 
characters,  that  they  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  the  parliament  to  comply  wuth 
the  king’s  desire.  Tlie  archbishop  of  Glasgow  opjM>sed  it,  but  fearfully.  The  bishop  of 
Hunkeld,  Bruce,  did  it  openly  and  resolutely ; and  so  did  the  bisho{>  of  Galloway.  The 
rest  were  silent,  hut  were  resolv«*d  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  laws.  Such  was  tho 
meanness  of  most  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  other  menihers,  that  few  did  hope  that  a resist- 

* Sir  Robert  Aibbnlcl  publiBbeti  sever*)  works  relative  to  tlie  historv  of  Scotland.  He  died  about  l()2i.  Chancs 
Ibe  9 eond  patronized  hiai. — Gen.  Biog  DicU 
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ance  to  the  court  could  be  maintamed.  Yet  the  parliament  would  consent  to  nothings 
further  than  to  a suspension  of  those  laws  during  the  king’s  life.  The  king  despised  this: 
so  tlie  si'ssion  was  put  offhand  the  parliament  was  quickly  dissolved.  And,  soon  after  that, 
both  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  bishop  of  Duiikeld  were  turned  out,  by  an  express 
command  from  the  king.  And  Paterson  was  made  arclibisliop  of  Glasgow.  And  one 
Hamilton,  noted  for  profaneness  and  impiety,  that  sometimes  broke  out  into  blasphemy,  wu 
made  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  No  rc*ason  was  assigned  for  turning  out  those  bishops,  but  the 
king's  pleasure. 

The  nation,  which  was  become  very  corrupt,  and  both  ignorant  and  insensible  in  the  mat- 
ters of  religion,  began  now  to  return  to  its  old  zeal  against  popery.  Few  proselytes  were 
made  after  this.  The  episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  places  so  sunk  into  sloth  and  ignorance, 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  conducting  this  zeal.  Some  of  them  about  Edinburgh,  and  in 
divers  other  places,  began  to  mind  those  matters,  and  recovered  some  degrees  of  credit  by  the 
opposition  they  made  to  popery.  But  the  presbyterians,  though  they  were  now  freed  from 
the  great  severities  they  had  long  smarted  under,  yet  expressed  on  all  occasions  their  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  popery.  So  the  court  was  soon  convinced,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

But,  what  opposition  soever  the  king  met  with  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  things  went  on  more 
to  his  mind  in  Ireland.  The  carl  of  Clarendon,  U)K>n  his  first  coming  over,  gave  public  and 
positive  assurances  that  the  king  would  maintain  their  act  of  settlement  Tliis  he  did  very 
often,  and  very  solemnly ; and  proceeded  accordingly.  In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Tiicon- 
nel  went  on  more  roundly.  He  not  only  put  Irish  papists  into  sucli  posts  in  tlie  army  u 
became  void,  but  upon  the  slightest  pretences  he  broke  the  English  protestant  officers,  to 
make  room  for  the  others : and  in  conclusion,  without  so  much  as  pretending  a colour  for  it 
he  turned  them  all  out.  And  now  an  army,  paid  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  settlement  to  secure 
it,  was  wrested  out  of  legal  hands,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  engaged,  both  in 
religion  and  interest,  to  destroy  the  settlement,  and  thost^  concerned  in  it ; which  was  too 
gross  a violation  of  law  to  be  in  any  sort  palliated.  So  the  English  protestants  of  Ireland 
looked  on  themselves  as  at  mercy,  since  the  army  was  now  mmle  u]i  of  their  enemies.  And 
all  that  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  the  lord  chancellor  could  say,  did  not  quiet  their  fears:  good 
words  could  not  give  security  against  such  duc<ls  as  they  saw  every  day.  Upon  this  the  osrl 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  earl  of  Tirconnel,  fell  into  perpetual  jarrings,  and  were  making  such 
complaints  one  of  another,  that  the  king  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  those  disorders  by  recall' 
ing  both  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter.  He  made  the  earl  of  Tirconnel  lord  lieutenant, 
and  Fitton  lord  cham.'cllor,  who  were  both  not  only  prufew-ed  but  zealous  paptsU.  Fittun 
knew  no  other  law  but  the  king's  pleasure  *. 

Tliis  struck  all  people  there  with  great  terror,  when  a man  of  Tirconnel’s  temper,  so 
entirely  trusted  and  depended  on  by  the  Irish,  capable  of  the  boldest  undertakings,  and  of 
the  crudest  execution,  had  now  the  government  put  so  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  papists  of 
England  cither  dissembled  very  artittcially,  or  they  were  much  troubled  at  this,  wliich  gave 
so  great  an  alarm  every  where.  It  was  visible,  that  father  Peter,  and  the  Jesuits,  were 
resolved  to  engage  the  king  so  far,  that  matters  should  be  put  past  all  retreating  and  com- 
pounding ; that  so  the  king  might  think  no  more  of  governing  by  parliarocot,  but  by  a mili- 
tar\'  force  ; and,  if  that  should  not  stick  firm  to  him,  by  assistance  from  France,  and  by  an 
Irish  anny. 

An  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  gave  the  queen  great  offence,  and  put  the  priests 
much  out  of  counUmance.  The  king  continued  to  go  still  to  Mrs.  Scdlcy  ; and  slie  gained 
so  much  on  him,  that  at  la.st  she  prevailed  to  lie  made  countess  of  Dorchester.  As  soon  as 
the  queen  heard  of  this,  she  gave  order  to  bring  all  the  ]»riest9  that  were  admitted  to  a par- 
ticular confidence,  into  her  closet.  And,  when  she  had  them  about  her,  she  sent  to  desire  the 


• Sir  AU’X«i>tirr  Fition  it  that  incntifvned  by  arcb- 
biklmp  King.  **  lie  was  detreted  of  rurycr^-,  no;  unly  at 

Wettcuintter  and  Chester,  but  likewite  fintd  by  the  honte 
of  lunia  in  patliamcnl;  be  wat  brought  out  of  gaol,  aitd 
act  iu  ilic  tiigbi-tl  court  of  the  kingdom  to  keep  tbc  king't 


contrirnrr,  ibotigh  he  wantetl  Uw  ami  natural  capariiy,  at 
«cll  08  honrtty  and  couragr,  to  ditciiargt  tucb  a trutl ; and 
bad  no  other  qtuHiy  to  rrcumnicud  bitu,  bcaidn  bdctf  a 
cooverted  pufutt : that  ia,  a rmrgade  to  hia  rriigioa  and 
hit  country. *'_Sute  of  tbc  i*roteaUota  io  Irt'iai^. 
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king  to  come  and  speak  to  her.  Wlicn  he  came,  ho  was  surprised  to  see  such  a company 
about  her,  but  much  more  when  they  fell  all  on  their  knees  before  him.  And  the  queen 
broke  oat  into  a bitter  mourning  for  this  new  honour,  which  they  expected  would  be  followed 
with  the  setting  her  up  openly  as  mistress.  The  queen  w'as  then  in  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
had  an  illness  that,  as  was  thought,  would  end  in  a consumption.  And  it  w'os  believed  that 
her  iickness  was  of  such  a nature,  that  it  gave  a very  melancholy  presage,  that,  if  she  should 
live,  slio  could  have  uo  children.  The  priests  said  to  the  king,  that  a blemish  in  his  life 
blasted  their  designs ; and  the  more  it  appeared,  and  the  longer  it  was  continued,  the  more 
ineffectual  all  their  endeavours  would  prove.  The  king  was  much  moved  with  this,  and  was 
out  of  countenance  for  what  he  had  done.  But  to  quiet  them  all,  he  promised  them,  tliat  he 
would  see  the  lady  no  more  ; and  protended,  that  he  gave  her  this  title  in  order  to  the  break- 
ing with  her  the  more  decently.  And,  when  the  queen  did  not  seem  to  believe  this,  he 
promised  that  he  would  send  her  to  Ireland,  which  was  done  accordingly : but  afU*r  a stay 
there  for  some  months,  she  came  over  again ; and  that  ill  commerce  w’as  still  continued. 
The  priests  were  no  doubt  the  more  apprehensive  of  this,  because  she  was  bold  and  lively, 
snd  was  always  treating  them  and  their  proceedings  with  great  contempt  *. 

The  court  was  now  much  set  on  making  of  converts,  wdiich  failed  in  most  instances,  and 
produced  repartees,  that,  whether  true  or  false,  were  much  repeated,  and  were  heard  with 
great  satisfaction. 

Tlic  earl  of  Mulgrave  was  lord  chamberlmn.  lie  was  apt  to  comply  in  every  thing  that 
be  thought  might  he  acceptable ; for  he  went  with  the  king  to  mass,  and  kneeled  at  it ; and, 
being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions,  the  priests  made  an  attack  on  bim.  lie  beard 
them  gravely  arguing  for  transubstautiation.  lie  told  them,  he  wns  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion t he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  himself  to  believe  in  Go<l,  who  had  made  the  world 
tod  all  men  in  it ; but  it  must  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make  him 
believe  that  man  was  quits  with  Qod,  and  made  Ood  again. 

Tlie  earl  of  Middleton  bad  married  into  a popish  family,  and  was  a man  of  great  parts 
and  a generous  temper,  but  of  loose  principles  in  religion.  So  a priest  was  sent  to  instruct 
bim.  He  began  with  transubstantiation,  of  which  he  said  he  would  convince  him  imme- 
diately ; and  l^gan  thus,  “ You  believe  the  Trinity.^  Middleton  stopped  him,  and  said,  “ Who 
told  you  so?*’  At  which  he  seemed  amazed.  & the  earl  said,  he  expected  he  should  con- 
vince him  of  his  belief,  but  not  question  bim  of  his  own.  With  this  the  priest  was  so  dis- 
ordered, that  be  could  proceed  no  further.  One  day  the  king  gave  the  duke  of  Norfolk  the 
sword  of  state  to  carry  before  him  to  the  chapel ; and  he  stood  at  the  door.  Upon  which 
the  king  said  to  him,  My  lord,  your  father  would  have  gone  further to  which  the  duke 
snswered,  Your  majesty '’s  father  was  the  better  man,  and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far.” 
Kirk  was  also  spoken  to,  to  change  his  religion ; and  replied  briskly,  that  he  was  already 
pre-engaged,  for  he  had  promised  the  king  of  Morocco,  that  if  ever  he  changed  his  religion, 
be  would  turn  Mahometan. 

But  the  person  that  was  the  most  considered,  was  the  carl  of  Rochester.  He  told  me, 
tbst  upon  the  duke  of  Monmonth’s  defeat,  the  king  did  so  immediately  turn  to  other  measures, 
that,  though  before  that  the  king  talked  to  him  of  all  his  affurs  with  great  freedom,  and 
commonly  every  morning  of  the  business  that  was  to  be  done  that  day ; yet  the  very  day 
after  the  duke's  execution  the  king  changed  his  method,  and  never  talked  more  to  him  of  any 


* Cathorine  Sodlrjr  w*i  more  disUngoiihed  for  hrr  wit 
•nd  l*>tc  (han  for  hrr  branty.  Chartra  the  Second  once 
dretared  b«  thought  hii  brother’*  tnUtrCMCt  tvere  given  to 
him  by  hi*  confe**or  *•  peoancc.  She  wu  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Chirlci  Sedley,  noHred  in  a previous  png«.  The 
prietta  at  length  prevailed,  and  »ho  waa  ordered  to  retire 
ieto  Prince,  or  her  pension  of  4,000/.  would  cease.— ~ 
(Rercsby's  Memoirs.)  Her  daughter  by  the  king  married 

the  carl  of  Anglesca,  and  the  d':*ae  of  Buckingham.  In 
the  reign  of  William,  the  eounlcsa  of  Dorcheslrr  having 
returned  to  Kngland,  mame*!  the  carl  of  Purtmore.  She 
continued  to  correepond  with  the  exilcil  king;  and  hir 
Ictten  being  intercepted,  she  was  in  danger  of  an  impeach- 


ment. She  died  in  1717. — (Singer’s  Clarendon  Corr^ 
ipondenre  ; I>alryntple's  Memoirs  ; Grainger.)  She  had 
more  wit  than  discretion.  Meeting  the  ducheM  of  Ports- 
mouth and  lady  Orkitey  in  the  palace  of  George  the  First, 
the  exclaimed,  **  Who  would  have  thought  we  three 

w a should  meet  here?**  Speaking  of  some  others 

of  Jamea  the  Second’s  favouritea,  ahe  aaid,  **  Why  docs 
be  choose  us?  we  are  none  of  nt  handsome;  and  if  we 
have  wit,  he  baa  not  enough  to  find  it  out.*'  To  her  two 
sons  hy  the  earl  of  Porimore,  she  obterred,  “ If  any 
bixly  ahoiild  call  you  sons  of  a w — e,  you  must  bear  it, 
for  you  arc  so  ; but  if  they  call  you  bastards,  flght  till  yon 
die,  for  you  are  an  honest  man’s  sun*.”— Noble's  History. 
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bu8incs8,  hut  what  concerned  the  treasury : so  that  ho  saw  he  had  now  no  more  the  root  he 
formerly  had.  lie  was  looked  on  as  so  much  united  to  the  clergy,  that  the  papists  were  all 
set  against  )nm.  Ho  had,  in  a want  of  money,  procured  a considerable  loan,  by  which  he 
was  kept  in  his  post  longer  than  was  intended.  At  last,  as  he  related  the  matter  to  me,  the 
king  spoke  to  him,  and  desired  he  would  sufier  himself  to  be  instructed  in  religion.  He 
answered,  he  was  fully  satisBed  al>out  his  religion : but  upon  the  king's  pressing  it,  that  he 
would  hear  his  priests,  he  said,  he  desired  then  to  have  some  of  the  English  clergy  present, 
to  which  the  king  consented ; only  he  excepted  to  Tillotson  and  StiUingflect.  I>ord  lloches- 
ter  said,  lie  would  take  those  who  should  happen  to  be  in  waiting;  for  tho  forms  of  the 
chapel  wore  still  kept  up.  And  doctor  Patrick  and  Jane  were  the  men.  Upon  this  a day 
was  set  for  the  conference. 

But  his  enemies  had  another  story.  He  had  notice  given  him,  that  he  would  shortly  lose 
the  white  staff ; upon  which  his  lady,  who  was  then  sick,  wTote  to  the  queen,  and  begged  she 
would  honour  her  so  far  os  to  come,  and  let  her  have  some  discourse  with  her.  The  queen 
came,  and  stayed  above  two  hours  with  her.  She  complained  of  the  ill  offices  tliat  were  done 
them.  The  queem  said,  all  tho  protestants  were  now  turning  against  them,  so  that  they 
knew  not  how  they  could  trust  any  of  them.  Upon  which  that  lady  said,  her  lord  was  not 
so  wedded  to  any  opinion,  ns  not  to  be  ready  to  l>e  better  instnicted.  And  it  was  said,  that 
this  gave  tho  rise  to  the  king’s  proposing  a conference ; for  it  has  been  observed  to  be  a 
common  method  of  making  proselytes  witli  the  more  pomp,  to  propose  a conference  : but  tliis 
was  generally  done,  after  tlicy  were  well  assured,  that,  let  the  conference  go  whicli  way  it 
might,  the  person’s  decision  for  wliom  it  was  appointed  should  be  on  their  side.  The  ear! 
denied  he  knew  any  thing  of  all  this  to  mo  : and  his  lady  died  not  long  after.  It  was  further 
said  by  liis  enemies,  that  the  day  before  the  conference  he  had  an  advertisement  from  a sure 
hand,  that  nothing  he  could  do  would  maintain  him  in  his  poet,  and  that  the  king  had  engaged 
himself  to  put  the  treasury  in  coinmiMsioii,  and  to  bring  some  of  the  popish  lords  into  it. 
Patrick  told  me,  that  at  the  conference  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  much. 

Tho  priests  began  tlu;  attack  ; and,  when  tlicy  had  done,  the  earl  said,  if  they  had  nothing 
stronger  to  urge,  he  would  not  trouble  those  learned  gentlemen  to  say  any  thing  ; for  he  was 
sure  lie  could  answer  all  that  he  had  heard.  And  so  answered  it  all  with  much  heat  and 
spirit,  not  without  some  scorn,  saying,  were  these  grounds  to  iiorsuadc  men  to  change  their 
religion  ? This  he  urgetl  over  and  over  again  with  great  vehemence.  The  king,  seeing  in 
what  temper  he  was,  broke  off  the  conference,  charging  all  that  were  present  to  say  nothing 
of  it  *. 

Soon  after  that  he  lost  his  white  staff,  but  had  a pension  of  4,000f.  a year  for  his  own  life 
and  his  son’s,  l>eaides  liis  grant  upon  the  lord  Orey,  and  another  valued  at  20,000/.  So  here 
were  great  regards  hod  to  him : no  place  having  ever  been  sold,  even  by  a person  in  favour, 
to  such  advantage.  Tlie  sum  that  he  had  procured  to  be  lent  the  king  l>eiug  400,000/.,  and 
it  being  all  ordered  to  go  towards  the  repair  of  the  fleet,  this  !>egan  to  be  much  talkid  of. 
The  stores  were  very  ill  furnished ; and  the  vessels  themselves  w^ere  in  d<*cay.  But  now 
orders  were  given,  with  p^cat  dispatch  to  put  the  whole  fleet  in  condition  to  go  to  sea,  though 
the  king  was  then  in  full  peace  with  all  his  neighbours.  Such  preparations  seemed  to  l>e 
made  upon  some  great  design. 

Tlie  priests  said  every  where,  but  chiefly  at  Rome,  that  the  design  was  against  the  States; 
and  that  both  Fran(*e  and  l^nglaiid  would  make  war  on  them  all  of  the  sudden  ; for  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  no  good  condition.  The  interests  of  France, 
and  of  the  priests,  made  this  to  be  the  more  easily  believed.  The  embroiling  the  king  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  that  which  the  French  desired  above  all  other  things,  hoping  that 
such  a w’ar,  being  succe-ssful,  might  put  the  king  on  excluding  the  prince  from  the  succession 
to  the  crown  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  which  was  the  thing  that  l>oth  the  Fixmeh,  and  priests, 
desired  most ; for  they  saw  that,  unless  the  queen  liad  a son,  all  their  designs  must  stand  still 
at  present,  and  turn  al»ortivc  in  conclusion,  as  long  as  the  nation  had  such  a successor  in  >*icw. 

• Tho  **  of  kin?  Jumcn”  mj  lhal  thit  ronfercncc  wa»  an  artifice  of  lonl  Sun(hTlan«ri  lojrct  Roclic<icr 

rharjed.  Thu  and  the  |niticulan  of  other  conferences  upon  tho  tune  aubject,  are  in  Singrr'a  Clamidon  Correipoo* 
deuce. 
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Xliin  carries  me  now  to  open  the  state  of  affairs  in  llolland,  and  at  the  prince  of  Orange's 
cfiurt.  I must  first  say  somewhat  of  myself:  for  this  summer^  after  I had  rambled  above  a 
ym,  I came  into  Holland.  I stayed  three,  or  four,  months  in  Geneva,  and  Switzerland, 
after  I came  out  of  Italy.  I stayed  also  some  tinje  among  the  I.utherans  at  Strasburg  and 
Franckfort,  and  among  the  C.'ilviiiists  at  Heidlebcrg,  licaides  the  further  opportunities  I had 
t4>know  their  w*ay  in  Holland,  1 made  it  my  business  to  observe  all  their  methods,  and  to 
know  all  the  eminent  men  among  them.  1 saw  the  churches  of  Fnince  in  their  best  state, 
while  they  were  every  day  looking  when  this  dreadful  storm  should  break  out,  which  has 
scattered  them  up  and  down  the  world.  I was  all  the  winter  at  Geneva,  where  we  had 
constantly  fit'sh  stories  brought  us  of  the  miseries  of  those  who  w<  re  suflering  in  France. 
Refugees  were  coming  over  every  day,  poor  and  nake<l,  and  half  starved  befon?  they  got  thither. 
And  that  small  state  was  under  great  appndiensions  of  l>eing  swallowed  up,  having  no 
strength  of  their  own,  and  being  justly  afraid  that  those  at  Hem  would  grow  we.iry  of 
defen«iing  them,  if  they  should  be  vigorously  attacked.  The  rest  of  Switzerland  was  not  in 
such  imndiient  danger : but,  as  they  were  full  of  rt'fugees,  and  all  sermons  and  diHcourH*s  were 
much  u)>on  the  p<*rsecution  in  France,  so  Itasil  was  expos<*d  in  such  manner,  that  the  Frencli 
could  |H»w‘8s  themselves  of  it  when  they  pleased,  without  the  lea.st  resistance.  'Fiiose  of  Stras- 
burg,  as  they  have  already  lost  tlieir  lil>erty,  so  they  were  every  day  liMiking  for  some  fatal 
edict,  like  that  which  the  French  had  fallen  under.  The  chiirclK's  of  the  Palatinate,  as  they 
are  now  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  every  new  war,  so  they  are 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a higob’d  family.  All  the  other  churches  on  the  Rhine  sc^c  how  near 
they  are  to  ruin.  And  as  the  United  Provinces  were  a few  years  In-foro  this  very  near  In'ing 
swallowed  up,  so  they  were  now  well  assured  that  two  great  kings  dt'sigmsl  to  ruin  them. 

Under  so  cloudy  a prospect  it  should  be  expected,  tliat  a spirit  of  true  devotion  and  of  a 
real  rcfomiation  should  appear  more,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity  ; that  they  should  all 
apprehend  that  God  was  highly  offended  with  them,  and  was  therefore  punishing  s<iine,  and 
threatening  others,  in  a most  unusual  manner.  It  might  have  been  cx|>ect«.Hl,  that  tbnse 
unhappy  contests  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Arminians,  and  anti-Anniniuns,  with 
tome  minuter  disputes  that  have  cnflaincd  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  should  have  been  at 
least  suspended,  while  they  had  a common  enemy  to  deal  with,  against  whom  their  whole 
force  niiited  was  scarce  able  to  stand.  But  these  things  were  carried  on  rather  with  more 
eagerness,  and  sharpness,  than  ever.  It  U true,  there  has  appeared  mucli  of  a primitive 
charity  tow.ards  the  French  refugees ; they  have  l)oen  in  all  places  well  iXH^eived,  kindly 
treated,  and  bountifully  supplied.  Yet  even  among  them  there  did  not  appear  a spirit  of 
piety  and  devotion  suitable  to  their  comlition  : tliough  persons  who  have  willingly  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  have  forsaken  their  country,  their  houses,  estates,  and  tlieir  friends, 
and  some  of  them  their  nearest  relations,  rather  than  sin  against  their  consciences,  must  1>o 
believed  to  have  a deeper  principle  in  them,  than  can  well  be  observed  by  others. 

I was  indeed  amazed  at  the  labours  and  learning  of  the  ministers  among  the  ndormcHl. 
They  understood  the  scriptures  well  in  the  original  tongues:  they  had  all  the. points  of  con- 
troversy very  ready,  and  did  tlioroughly  understand  the  whole  bwly  of  divinity.  In  many 
places  they  preached  every  day,  and  were  almost  constantly  employed  in  visiting  their  flock. 
But  they  performed  their  devotions  but  slightly,  and  read  their  prayers,  which  were  too  long, 
with  great  precipitation  and  little  zeal.  Their  sermons  were  too  long  and  too  dry  : and  they 
were  so  strict,  even  to  ji'alousy,  in  the  smallest  points  in  which  they  put  orthodoxy,  that  one 
who  could  not  go  into  all  their  notions,  but  was  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  ilictn,  could  not 
converse  much  with  them  with  any  freedom.  1 have,  upon  all  the  obsc'rvation  that  1 have 
made,  often  considered  the  inward  state  of  the  reformation,  and  the  decay  of  the  vitals  of 
Christianity  in  it,  ns  that  which  gives  more  melancholy  impressions  than  all  the  outward 
dangers  that  snrround  it. 

In  England  things  were  much  changed,  wnth  relation  to  the  court,  in  the  compass  of  a year. 
The  terror  all  people  w’ere  under  from  an  ill  chosem,  and  an  ill  constituted,  parliament,  was 
now  almost  over ; and  the  clergy  were  come  to  their  wits,  and  were  lieginning  to  n^rover 
their  reputation.  Tlie  nation  was  like  to  prove  much  firmer  than  could  have  been  expect’d, 
e«}H-ciully  in  so  short  a time.  Yet  after  all,  though  many  were  like  to  prove  themselves 
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better  proteetants  than  was  looked  for,  they  were  not  become  much  better  Clinstians ; and 
h*w  were  turning  to  a stricter  course  of  life : nor  were  tlie  clergy  more  diligent  in  thrir 
labours  among  their  people,  in  which  respect  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  EngUsli  clergy  are 
the  most  remiss  of  any.  The  curates  in  popery,  besides  their  saying  msiss  every  day,  their 
exactness  to  their  breviary,  their  attending  on  confessions  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  to 
wliich  they  are  obliged,  do  so  labour  in  instructing  the  youth,  and  visiting  the  sick,  tliat,  in 
all  the  places  in  which  1 could  observe  them,  it  seemed  to  be  the  constant  employment  of 
their  lives  : and  in  the  foreign  churches,  though  the  labours  of  the  ministers  may  seem  mean, 
yet  they  are  perpetually  in  them.  All  these  things  lay  so  much  on  my  thoughts,  that  I was 
resolved  to  retire  into  some  private  place,  and  to  s)>end  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a course  of  stricter 
piety  and  devotion,  and  in  writing  such  books,  as  the  state  of  matters  with  relation  to  religion 
should  call  for,  whether  in  points  of  speculation  or  practice.  All  my  friends  advised  my 
coming  near  England,  that  1 might  bo  easier  sent  to,  and  informed  of  all  our  affairs,  and 
might  accordingly  employ  my  thoughts  and  time.  So  I came  down  the  Rhine  tliis  summer, 
and  was  resolv^  to  have  settled  in  Qroning  or  Friexeland. 

When  I came  to  Utrecht,  I found  letters  written  to  roe  by  some  of  the  prince  of  Orange  9 
court,  desiring  me  to  come  first  to  the  Hague,  and  wait  on  the  prince  and  princess,  l>cfore  1 
should  settle  any  where.  Upon  my  coming  to  the  Hague,  I was  admitted  to  wait  on  them. 

I found  they  had  received  such  characters  of  me  from  England,  that  they  rcsolvcKl  to  treat  me 
with  great  confidence ; for,  at  my  first  being  with  them,  they  entered  into  much  free  d's* 
course  with  me  concerning  the  affairs  of  England.  The  prince,  though  naturally  cold  and 
reserved,  yet  laid  aside  a great  deal  of  that  with  me.  lie  seemed  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  king's  conduct.  He  apprehended  that  he  would  give  such  jealousies  of  himself,  and 
come  under  such  jealousies  from  his  people,  that  these  would  throw  him  into  a French 
management,  and  engage  him  into  such  di^sperate  designs  as  would  force  violent  remedies. 
There  was  a gravity  in  his  wliolc  deportment  that  struck  me.  He  seemed  ver}'  ngardU'Ss 
of  himself,  and  not  apt  to  suspect  designs  upon  his  person.  But  I had  learned  somcwliat  of 
the  design  of  a brutal  Savoyard,  wbo  was  capable  of  the  blackest  things,  and  who  for  n foul 
murder  had  fled  into  the  territory  of  Geneva,  where  he  lay  hid  in  a very  worthy  family,  to 
wlmm  he  had  done  some  services  before.  He  had  formed  a scheme  of  seizing  on  the  prince, 
who  used  to  go  in  his  chariot  often  on  the  sands  near  Schevcling,  with  but  one  person  with 
him,  and  a page  or  two  on  the  chariot.  So  he  offered  to  go  in  a small  vessel  of  twenty 
that  should  lie  at  some  distance  at  sea,  and  to  land  in  a boat  with  seven  persons  besides  him- 
self, and  to  seize  on  the  prince,  and  bring  him  aboard,  and  so  to  France.  This  he  wrote  to 
M.  de  Louvoy,  who  upon  that  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Paris,  and  ordered  money  for  his 
journey.  He,  being  a talking  man,  spoke  of  tliis,  and  shewed  M.  dc  Louvoy’s  letter,  and  the 
copy  of  his  own : and  he  went  presently  to  Paris.  This  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Fatiu,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  in  whose  father's  house  that  person  had  lodged.  When  I told  the 
prince  this,  and  had  Mr.  Fatio  at  the  Hague  to  attest  it,  he  w'as  not  much  moved  at  it.  Tlic 
princess  was  more  apprehensive;  and  by  her  direction  I acquainted  Mr.  Fagel,  and  some 
others  of  the  States,  with  it,  who  were  convinced  that  the  thing  was  practicable.  And  so 
the  State's  desired  the  prince  to  suffer  himself  to  be  constantly  at^nded  on  by  a guard  when 
he  went  abroad,  with  which  he  was  not  witliout  some  diflUculty  brought  to  comply.  I fancied 
hit  belief  of  predestination  made  him  more  adventurous  than  was  neeessaiy*.  But  he  said  as 
to  that,  he  firmly  believed  a providence ; for  if  he  should  let  that  go,  all  his  religion  would  be 
much  shaken ; and  he  did  not  see  how  providence  could  be  certain,  if  all  things  did  not  arise 
out  of  the  absolute  will  of  God.  1 found  tlioso  who  had  the  charge  of  lus  education,  had 
taken  more  care  to  possess  him  with  the  Calvinistical  notions  of  absolute  decrees,  than  to 
guard  him  against  the  ill  effects  of  those  opinions  in  practice  : for  in  Holland  the  main  tiring 
tlie  ministers  infuse  into  their  people,  is  an  abhorrence  of  tlic  Arminian  doctrine,  which 
spreads  so  much  there,  that  their  jealousies  of  it  make  them  look  after  that,  more  than  after 
the  most  important  matters. 

The  prince  had  been  much  neglected  in  his  education  ; for  all  his  life  long  he  hated  con- 
straint. He  spoke  little.  He  put  on  some  appearance  of  application ; but  he  haled  businoM 
of  all  sorts ; yet  be  hated  talking,  and  all  house  games  more.  This  put  him  on  a perpetual 
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foun^  of  1mntin^«  to  which  he  fiecmed  to  give  himself  up,  beyond  any  man  I ever  knew  ; 
hut  I looked  on  that  always  as  a flying  from  conipany  and  business.  Tlie  depression  of 
France  was  the  governing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  no  vice,  but  of  one  sort,  in 
wiiich  he  was  very  cautious  and  secret.  He  had  a way  that  was  affable  and  obliging  to  the 
Dutch  ; but  he  could  not  bring  hiniself  to  comply  enough  with  the  temper  of  the  English, 
his  coldness  and  slowness  being  very  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

The  princi'ss  possessed  all  that  conversed  with  her  with  admiration.  Her  person  was 
majestic  and  created  respect.  She  had  great  knowledge,  w'ith  a true  understanding,  and  a 
noble  expression.  There  was  a sweetness  in  her  deportment  that  charmed,  and  an  exactness 
in  piety  and  virtue  that  made  her  a pattern  to  all  that  saw  her.  The  king  gave  her  no 
appointments  to  support  the  dignity  of  a king’s  daughter;  nor  did  he  send  her  any  presents, 
or  jewels,  which  was  thought  a very  indecent,  and  certainly  was  a very  ilUadvised  thing. 
For  the  settling  an  allow’ance  for  her  and  tlie  ])rince  would  have  given  such  a jealousy  of 
them,  that  the  English  would  have  n])prchendcd  a secret  convsjmndencc  and  confidence 
between  them  ; and  the  not  doing  it  shewt*d  the  contrary  very  evidently.  But,  though  the 
prince  did  not  increase  her  court  and  state  up<m  this  additional  dignity,  she  managed  h(*r 
privy  purse  so  well,  that  she  became  eminent  in  her  charitic‘8  : and  the  good  grace  with  which 
■lie  bestowed  favours  did  always  increase  tlieir  value.  She  had  read  much,  Iwth  in  history 
and  divinity.  And  when  a course  of  humours  in  her  eyes  furred  her  from  that,  she  sc*t  her- 
self to  work  with  such  a constant  diligence,  that  she  made  the  ladle's  alxiut  her  ashamed  to 
be  idle.  She  knew  little  of  our  affairs  till  I was  admitted  to  wait  on  her.  And  I began  to 
lay  before  her  the  state  of  our  court,  and  the  intrigues  in  it,  ever  since  the  restoration  ; which 
she  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  shewed  true  judgment,  and  a good  mind,  in  all  the 
reflections  that  slie  mad<‘.  I will  only  mention  one  in  this  place : she  asked  me,  what  had 
sharpened  the  king  so  much  against  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  most  copious,  and  the  most  zealous 
writer  of  the  age,  who  wrote  with  great  vivacity  as  well  as  learning.  I told  her,  he  mixed 
all  his  liooks  with  a most  virulent  aoriinony  of  style,  and  among  other  things  he  had  written 
writh  grt‘at  indecency  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  cast  reflections  on  them  that  were 
descended  from  her  ; and  was  not  very  decent  in  one,  that  dc'sircd  to  bo  considered  as  zealous 
for  the  prince  and  licrself.  She  said,  Jurieu  was  to  support  the  cause  that  he  defended,  and 
to  exjKise  those  that  persecuted  it,  in  the  l>est  way  he  could.  And,  if  what  he  said  of 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  w*as  not  to  be  blamed,  w’hu  made  that  use  of  it : and,  she 
addt  d,  that  if  princes  would  do  ill  things,  they  must  expect  that  the  w’orld  will  take 
revenges  on  their  memory,  since  they  cannot  reach  their  persons  : that  was  but  a small  suf- 
fering, far  short  of  what  others  suffered  at  their  hands.  ^ far  I have  given  the  character  of 
those  ]K‘nK>ns,  as  it  appeared  to  me  upon  my  first  admittance  to  them.  I shall  have  occasion 
to  say  much  more  of  them  in  the  sequel  of  this  w'ork. 

I found  the  prince  w’as  resolved  to  make  use  of  me.  He  told  me  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient for  me  to  live  any  whore  but  at  the  Hague;  for  none  of  the  outlaw'ed  persons  came 
thither.  So  1 would  keep  myself,  by  staying  there,  out  of  the  danger  that  I might  legally 
incur  by  conversing  with  them,  which  would  lie  unavoidable  if  I lived  any  where  else.  Ho 
also  recommended  me  both  to  Fagel,  Dykvelt,  and  Halewyn’s  confidence,  with  whom  he 
chiefly  consulted.  I had  a mind  to  see  a little  into  the  prince's  notions,  before  1 should 
engage  myself  dci'pcr  into  his  service.  I was  afraid  lest  Ills  struggle  with  tho  Louvestein 
party,  as  they  were  called,  might  have  given  him  a jealousy  of  liberty  and  of  a free  govern- 
ment. He  assured  mo,  it  was  quite  the  contrary  : nothing  but  such  a constitution  conld 
resist  a powerful  aggressor  long,  or  have  the  credit  that  was  necessary  to  raise  such 
sums,  as  a great  war  might  require.  He  condemned  all  the  late  proceedings  in  England, 
with  relation  to  the  charU'rs,  and  expressed  his  si'nso  of  a legal  and  limited  authority  very 
fully,  I told  him,  I was  such  a friend  to  liberty,  that  I could  not  he  satisfied  with  the 
jKiint  of  religion  alone,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  tlie  securities  of  law.  1 asked  his 
S4*nsos  of  the  church  of  England.  He  said,  he  liked  oiir  w'orship  well,  and  our  government 
in  the  church,  as  much  better  than  parity ; but  ho  blamed  our  condemning  the  foreign 
cliurchcs,  as  he  hod  observed  some  of  our  divines  did.  I told  him,  whaU'ver  some  hotter 
men  might  say,  all  were  not  of  that  mind.  AV'hen  he  found  1 was  in  my  ojilnion  for  tolera- 
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tion,  he  said,  tliat  was  all  he  would  (^er  desire  to  bring  us  to,  for  quieting  our  contentions 
at  home.  lie  also  promis'd  to  me,  that  he  should  never  be  prevailed  with  to  set  up  the 
CaKHnistical  notions  of  the  decrees  of  God,  to  which  I did  imagine  some  might  drive  him. 
He  wished  some  of  our  ceremonies,  such  as  the  surjilice  and  the  ciws  in  baptism,  with  our 
bowing  to  the  altar,  might  l>c  laid  aside.  I thought  it  necessarv  to  enter  with  him  into  all 
these  particulars,  that  so  I might  be  furnished  from  his  own  mouth,  to  give  a full  account  of 
his  sense  to  some  in  England,  who  would  exiK'ct  it  of  me,  and  were  dis]>osed  to  believe  what 
I should  assure  them  of.  This  discourse  was  of  some  hours'  continuance : and  it  passed  in 
the  princess's  presence.  Great  notice  came  to  be  taken  of  the  free  access  and  long  confer- 
enc«*s  I had  with  them  both.  I Hold  him,  it  was  necessary  for  his  service,  to  put  the  fleet  of 
Holland  in  a good  condition.  And  this  he  pro|>oscd  soon  after  to  the  States,  who  gave  the 
hundredth  penny  for  a fund  to  perfect  that.  I movc<l  to  them  both,  the  writing  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  to  the  king  concerning  him.  And,  though  the  princess  feari'd  it 
might  irritate  the  king  Ufo  much,  in  conclusion  I persuaded  them  to  it. 

The  king,  hearing  of  this  admission  I had,  began  in  two  or  three  letters  to  reflect  on  me, 
as  a dangerous  man,  whom  they  ought  to  avoid  and  beware  of.  To  this  no  answer  was 
made.  Upon  tlie  setting  up  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  some  from  England  pressed  them 
to  write  over  against  it,  and  to  be^n  a breach  uppn  that.  I told  them,  1 thought  that  was 
no  way  advisable : they  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand  our  laws  so  well,  as  to  oppose 
those  things  on  their  own  knowledge ; so  that  I thought  this  couhl  not  be  expected  by  them, 
till  some  resolute  person  would  dispute  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  bring  it  to  an  argu- 
ment, and  80  to  a solemn  decision.  1 likewise  said,  that  I did  not  think  every  error  in 
government  would  warrant  a breach : if  the  foundations  were  struck  at,  that  would  varj' 
the  case  ; but  illegal  acts  in  particular  instances  could  not  justify  such  a conclusion.  The 
prince  seemed  surprised  at  this ; for  the  king  made  me  pass  for  a relwl  in  iny  heart : and  he 
now  saw  how  far  I was  from  it.  I continued  on  this  ground  to  the  lust. 

That  which  fixed  me  in  their  confidence  was,  the  hlx^rty  I took,  in  a private  conversation 
with  the  princess,  to  ask  her,  what  she  intended  the  prince  should  be,  if  she  came  to  the 
crown.  She,  wdio  was  new  to  all  matters  of  that  kind,  did  not  understand  my  meaning, 
hut  fancied  that  whatever  accrued  to  her  would  likewise  accrue  to  him  in  the  right  of  mar- 
riage. I told  her  it  was  not  so:  and  I explidned  king  Henry  the  Seventh’s  title  to  her,  and 
what  had  passi^l  when  Queen  Mary  married  Philip  king  of  Spain.  I told  her,  a titular 
kingship  was  no  acceptable  thing  to  a man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  another's  life  : 
and  such  a nominal  dignity  might  endanger  the  real  one  that  the  prince  had  in  Holland. 
She  desired  me  to  pro|>o8c  a remedy.  I told  her  the  remedy,  if  she  could  bring  her  mind  to 
it,  was  to  be  contiuitcd  to  be  bis  wife,  and  to  engage  herself  to  them,  that  she  would  give 
him  the  real  authority  ns  soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands,  and  endeavour  effectually  to  get  it 
to  be  legally  vested  in  him  during  life  : this  would  lay  the  gnatest  obligation  on  him  pos- 
sible, and  lay  the  foundation  of  a perfect  union  between  them,  which  had  In^en  of  late  a little 
embroiled  ; Ibis  would  also  give  him  another  sense  of  all  our  affairs  : 1 asked  pardon  for  the 
presumption  of  moving  her  in  such  a tender  point : but  1 solemnly  protested,  th.'it  no  person 
living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  so  much  as  knew  of  it,  or  should  ever  know  of  it,  but  as  she 
should  order  it.  I hoped  she  wmdd  c<msidor  well  of  it ; for,  if  she  once  declari»d  l»er  miud,  I 
hoped  she  would  never  go  back  or  retract  it.  I desired  her  therefore  to  take  time  to  think 
of  it.  She  presently  answered  me,  she  would  take  no  time  to  consider  of  any  thing,  by 
which  she  could  express  her  regard  and  affection  to  the  prince ; and  ordered  me  to  give  him 
an  account  of  all  tliat  1 liad  laid  before  her,  and  to  bring  him  to  her,  and  I should  hear  wliat 
she  would  say  upon  it.  He  was  that  day  a hunting  ; and  next  day  I acquaiuted  him  with 
all  that  had  ])as«<*d,  and  carried  him  to  her  ; where  she  in  a verv’  frank  manner  told  him,  that 
she  did  not  know  that  the  laws  of  England  were  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  I had 
informed  her : she  did  not  think  that  tl»e  husband  was  ever  lo  be  obedient  to  tlic  wife  : she 
promised  him  be  should  always  bear  rule;  and  she  a.sked  only,  that  he  would  obey  tlio 
cuminatid  of  “ liusbamls  love  your  wives,"  as  she  should  do  that,  “ wives  be  obedient  to 
your  husbands  in  all  things.''  From  this  lively  introduction  we  engaged  into  a long  dis- 
course of  the  affairs  of  England.  Doth  seemed  well  pleased  with  me,  and  with  all  that 
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I had  sug^^estcd.  But  such  was  tlio  prince’s  cold  way,  that  ho  said  not  one  word  to  mo 
upon  it,  that  looked  like  acknowledgment.  Yet  he  spoke  of  it  to  some  about  him  in 
another  strain.  He  said,  he  had  be<  n nine  years  married,  and  ha<l  never  the  confidence 
to  press  this  matter  on  tlic  queen,  which  I had  now  brougirt  al>out  easily  in  a day.  Kver 
after  that  he  seemed  to  trust  mo  entirely. 

Complaints  came  daily  over  from  England  of  all  the  high  things  that  the  priests  were 
every  where  throwing  out.  Penn,  the  quaker,  came  over  to  Holland.  He  was  a talking 
vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king's  favour,  he  l>eing  the  vice-admiral’s  son.  He  had 
such  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  stand  b(;fore 
it : though  he  was  singular  in  that  opinion  ; for  he  had  a tedious  luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt 
to  overcome  a man’s  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  patience.  He  undertook  to  persuade 
the  prince  to  come  into  the  king's  measures,  and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him 
upon  the  subject : and  he  and  1 spent  some  hours  together  on  it.  Tlie  prince  readily  con- 
sented to  a toleration  of  poperj',  as  well  as  of  the  dissenters,  provided  it  were  proposed  and 
{tassed  in  parliament:  and  he  promised  his  assistance,  if  there  was  need  of  it,  to  get  H to 
(>as8.  Blit  for  the  tests,  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  them.  He  said,  it  was  a plain 
betraying  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  to  give  them  up.  Nothing  was  left  unsaid 
that  might  move  him  to  agree  to  this  in  the  wi%y  of  interest : the  king  would  enter  into  an 
entire  confidence  wdlh  him,  and  would  put  his  Ix^t  friends  in  the  chief  trusts.  Penn  under- 
took for  this  so  positively,  that  he  seemed  to  believe  it  himself,  or  he  was  a great  proficient 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  Many  suspected  that  he  was  a concealed  papist.  It  is  certain, 
he  W.-IS  much  with  father  Peter,  and  was  particularly  trusted  hy  the  earl  of  i>iind(‘rland.  8o, 
thungh  he  did  not  pretend  any  commission  for  what  he  promis<»d,  yet  we  looked  on  liim  as 
a man  employed,  'lo  all  this  the  prince  answercil,  that  no  man  was  more  for  toleration  in 
principle  than  he  was:  he  thought  the  conscience  was  only  subject  to  God:  and  as  far  as  a 
general  toleration,  even  of  papists,  w'ould  content  the  king,  he  would  concur  in  it  heartily  : 
hot  he  looked  on  the  U*sts  as  such  a real  security,  ami  indeed  the  only  one,  when  the  king 
was  of  another  religion,  that  he  would  joiu  in  no  counsels  with  those  that  intondeti  to  rejieal 
tliosc  laws  that  enacU'd  them.  Penn  said  the  king  would  have  all  or  nothing:  but  that,  if 
this  was  once  done,  the  king  would  secure  the  toleration  by  a solemn  ami  unalterable  law. 
To  this  the  late  repeal  of  the  C‘dict  of  Nantes,  that  was  declared  jierpctual  and  im^vocable, 
furoished  an  answer  that  admitted  of  no  reply.  8o  Penn’s  negotiation  with  the  prince  had 
no  effect. 

lie  pressed  me  to  go  over  to  England,  since  I was  in  principle  for  toleration  : and  lie 
assured  me  the  king  would  prefer  me  highly.  I told  him,  since  the  tests  must  go  with  this 
toleration,  I could  never  be  for  it.  Among  other  discourses,  he  told  me  one  thing,  that  was 
not  accomplished  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  a mind  I should  believe  it  would  be,  but  bad 
a more  surprising  accoinplisliincnt.  He  told  me  a long  scries  of  predictions,  which,  as  he 
•aid,  he  had  from  a man  that  pretended  a commerce  with  angels,  who  had  foretold  many 
things  that  were  passed  very  punctually.  Hut  he  added,  tliat,  in  the  year  1688,  there 
Would  such  a cliange  happen  in  the  face  of  affairs  as  would  amuzi^  all  the  world.  And  after 
the  Revolution,  which  hap|H'Tied  that  year,  I asked  him  before  mucli  company,  if  that  was 
the  event  that  was  predicted.  He  wjw  uneasy  at  the  question  ; but  did  not  deny  what  he 
hnd  told  roe,  which,  he  said,  lie  understood  of  tlie  full  sc'tticment  of  the  nation  upon  a tolera* 
tion,  by  which  ho  believed  all  men’s  minds  would  be  perfectly  quieted  and  united*. 


• Willbin  Penn,  (he  ton  of  the  aalmiral  of  (he  tAmc 
■•roe,  iMtwT<i  in  pirvioo*  pnev^,  bore  in  I^Dcion, 
1644.  Ht»mrW  edtiemtion  wm  at  Chigwell  whool, 
^ 1^1  ; anti  in  I^CO  he  was  a ircntlrman  ronimoncr  of 
tlintifhnrch,  Oxford.  Attrarted  by  thepreacbhisofaquaker 
woed  Low.  hr  fmjncnttnl  lltrii  nirctinga,  and  waa  con*e- 
tjnemly  expelled  from  c«»llrge.  Ilii  father  artrti  in  the  fame 
•pm  of  icTrrity,  but  at  Irnirth  »et>t  him  to  France,  where 
be  ar<)uired  (hr  aecomplithmentt  uaual  at  the  period. 

Ipoij  hi*  return  he  atndied  the  law  at  l.ineoln’a  Inn,  but 
d><  pUene  foired  him  thence  in  16G5.  Proceedinjr  to 
•<•>•1?  of  h»  hither't  catate*  in  Ireland,  be  apin  met  with 


]/>w,  and  ftnaily  became  a member  of  the  qiiaker  frater- 
oitT,  from  wliich  neitlier  paternal  nor  magisterial  severity 
rould  separate  him.  In  166K,  becoming  nn  itinerant 
pmreher,  he  was  aeot  to  the  Tower,  where  during  seven 
monthti*  confiiien»e«t,  he  wrote  li5s  “ No  Crosa.  no  Crown,*' 
and  “ Innoeriicy  with  her  open  face,**  which  obtained  his 
release.  When  his  father  died  be  came  into  possession 
of  l..'>00/.  a year,  bnt  this  did  not  prevent  his  preaching, 
for  wliieh  he  was  committed  lo  Newgate.  Ills  trial  came 
on  at  the  Old  Ekiley.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 
was  acquitt«l.— (S«^  fHnie  Trinl«.^  After  travelling  foi 
some  time  in  liolLuid  and  (.ivruiairy,  he  return'^  to  this 
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Now  I from  this  to  prosecute  the  recital  of  English  affairs.  Two  eminent  b.shops  died 
this  year,  Pearson,  hishop  of  Clicster,  and  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  first  of  these  wis 
in  all  n'sjH-eU  the  gn^atest  divine  of  the  age:  a man  of  great  learning,  strong  n^ason,  and  of 
n clear  judgment.  He  was  a judicious  and  grave  preacher,  more  instructive  than  affiTtivc; 
and  a man  of  a s])otless  life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  His  book  on  the  Creed  it 
among  the  Ik'sI  that  our  church  has  produced.  He  w’as  not  active  in  his  diocese,  hut  too 
remiss  and  easy  in  his  episcopal  function ; and  was  a much  Ixdtcr  divine  tlian  a hishop.  He 
was  a speaking  instance  of  what  a great  man  could  fall  too  : fur  his  memory  went  from  liini 
80  entirely,  that  he  l>ecame  a child  some  years  before  he  die<l. 

F ell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  a man  of  great  strictness  in*  the  course  of  his  life,  and  of  much 
devotion.  His  learning  appears  in  that  noble  edition  of  St.  Cyprian  that  he  published.  He 
had  made  great  beginnings  in  learning  before  the  Restoration  ; but  his  continued  applicatktii 
to  his  employments  after  that,  stopped  the  progress  that  otherwise  he  might  have  made. 
He  was  made  soon  after  dean  of  Christchurch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  tu  t 
himself  to  promote  learning  in  the  university,  but  most  particularly  in  liis  own  college,  which 
he  governed  with  great  care  : and  w'os  indeed  in  all  respects  a most  exemplary  man,  a little 
too  much  heated  in  the  matt4^r  of  our  disputes  with  the  dissenU^rs.  Hut,  as  lie  was  amon^ 
the  first  of  our  clergy  that  apprehended  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  so  he  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  against  it.  Ho  had  much  zeal  for  rt'formiiig  abuses ; an<l  managed  it 
]>erha|)8  with  too  much  heat,  and  in  too  pcrtmiptory  a w*ay.  Hut  we  have  so  little  of  that 
among  us,  that  no  wonder  if  such  men  are  censured  by  those  who  love  not  such  patterns, 
nor  such  severe  task-masters*. 

Ward,  of  Salisbury,  fell  also  under  a loss  of  memory  and  understanding : so  that  he  who 
was  both  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  strength  of  judgment  and  understanding, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  though  he  came  too  late  into  our  profession  to  become  very 
eminent  in  it,  w’as  now  a great  instance  of  the  despicable  weakness  to  which  man  can  fall. 
Tlie  court  intendiHl  once  to  have  named  a coadjutor  for  him.  Hut  there  being  no  precedent 
for  that  since  the  Reformation,  they  resolved  to  stay  till  he  should  die. 

The  other  two  bishoprics  were  leas  considerable : sf)  they  resolved  to  fill  them  with  the 
iwo  worst  men  that  could  be  found  out.  Cartwright  was  promoted  to  Chester.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  capacity,  and  had  made  some  progri'ss  in  learning.  He  was  ambitious  and 
servile,  cruel  and  boisterous,  and,  by  the  great  liberties  he  allowed  himself,  ho  fell  under  much 
scandal  of  the  worst  sort.  He  had  set  himself  long  to  raise  the  king  s authority  above  law ; 
which,  he  said,  was  only  a method  of  government  to  which  kings  might  submit  as  they 
pleased ; but  their  authority  was  from  God,  absolute  and  sujxirior  to  law,  which  they  might 


country.  In  167*3  he  nuuried  &n<l  eeltlcd  it  Ricktn&nt- 
worth.  In  1681,  kin;;  C'hirlei,  in  return  fur  hii  faihcr'i 
K-rTim,  anii  io  rotMidemtioD  of  a debt  duo  to  him  from 
the  crown,  granted  IVnn  a prorinre  of  North  Amcrirw.  IIo 
then  deeotccl  liimtelf  to  eitiblUhinfit  a colony  there,  And 
to  prr|nre  for  it  a constitution.  Hie  liberal  tnd  cniijrht. 
cned  conduct  Mcurod  the  micccaa  of  tbie  new  countiy, 
n>»w  to  well  known  a»  Pena»>lvAniA.— (Sec  **  Frame  of 
Co%-cmnifnt  of  PcnniylvaniA.")  Penn  wae  much  courted 
aikI  fAVonred  by  Jamee  the  Second,  but  the  **  Clarendon 
Convtpondence'’  informi  ua  that  ho  laboured  to  thwart 
the  jctuitica)  influence  that  prc<lominAted  in  that  reign. 
Notwithitaiiding,  William  the  Third  aod  other*  tiiapcctcd 
him  uf  favmirins  the  Rotui>h  creed  ; and  though  he  fully 
refuted  ihia  *u»picion,  (tee  hit  corretpondcnce  with  arch, 
bithop  Tilietton)  }et  the  king  aaaured  a friend  of  the  car] 
of  Dartmouth,  that  “ Penn  it  no  mure  a quakcr  llian  1 
am.*'— .( Oxiard  editiou  of  thit  work.)  Quetui  Anno 
favoured  hiiti,  anti  he  conttantly  attended  her  court,  wliicli 
certainly  doct  not  accord  with  the  practice  of  hit  tect. 
A law-tuit  involved  him  in  more  trouble;  but  whilit 
retired  within  the  rule*  of  the  Fleet  priton,  he  found 
opportunity  to  write  hit  '*  Fruitt  of  E»dilude,”  and 
**  Fruitt  of  a Father’i  Love.**  Finally,  ovcicomiug  hit 


diflUviilticC,  he  retired  tnhivclecnnt  re»idrncc  at  Rutrontb, 
nearTw\tord,in  Buckinghainthire  and  died  there  inlZiS. 
Burnet  tpeukt  of  him  too  unfavourably  ; he  wat  un<|ur*. 
tioiiabiy  a man  nf  touml  *en*c  and  wit ; bcnevulrnt  tnd 
jiitl.  Dean  Swift  *8_»s  “ he  i|K>ke  very  a$rrecubli.  and 
with  much  ipirit.*'— 4k«ClarkM>n't  I/ifr  of  Penn,  and  bit 
Diimerout  wutdit  in  Wooil't  Athcnir  Oxon. 

• Dr.  John  I’carton  wat  a native  of  Norf«dk.  being  bora 
at  Snoring  in  1612.  He  wat  at  Ktoo,  and  King't  eolicfr, 
Cambridge.  Hit  **  Ex|K»ilion  of  the  Creed  " romi»lt  of 
a courae  of  termont,  preached  at  St.  Ciemem't.  Ktat- 
cheap.  It  needs  no  more  eommeodation  than  it  giveo  by 
Burnet.  In  1662  he  wat  one  of  the  commiMionert  for 
reviewing  the  liturgy.  Hr  wat  tuccrtMvely  matter  of 
Jetut  and  Trinity  collrget,  Cambridge.  He  wwt  pro- 
moted to  the  sec  of  dirtier  in  1673.— Bt4>g.  Britaiinica. 

Dr.  Juhu  F'cil  wat  born  in  1625,  at  l.oagwonh.  in 
Berkshire.  He  wat  educated  at  TUauie,  and  Cbiitl- 
chtirrli,  Oxfi»rd.  After  various  v*i«  itsitudea  he  «at  raited 
to  the  bishopric  nf  thit  city  in  1676.  Hit  bh^grapiiiet  vf 
Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Allcttree  luve  had  man)  reailert 
Hit  othei  works  are  numerout  and  excellent.— Wouai 
Athi'UB  Oxon.  \ Bk^.  BriuiiDica. 
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exert,  as  oft  as  they  found  it  necessary  for  tlic  ends  of  govcrninont.  So  be  was  looked  on  as 
a man  that  would  more  efiectually  advance  the  design  of  poj>cry,  than  if  ho  should  turn  over 
to  it.  And  indeed,  bad  as  lie  was,  he  never  made  that  step,  even  in  the  most  desperate  stuto 
of  his  affairs. 

The  see  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Dr.  Parker,who  was  a violent  independent  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  with  a high  profession  of  piety  in  their  way.  But  he  soon  changed,  and 
struck  into  the  highest  form  of  the  church  of  England;  and  wrote  many  hooks  with  a strain 
of  contempt  and  fury  against  all  the  dissenters,  that  provoked  them  out  of  measure ; of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  history  of  the  former  reign.  He  had  exalted  the  king's  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  religion  in  so  indecent  a manner,  that  he  condemned  the  ordinary  form  of 
^ying  the  king  was  under  God  and  Christ,  ns  a crude  and  profane  expression  : saying,  tliat 
though  the  king  was  indeed  under  God,  yet  lie  was  not  under  Christ,  but  above  him.  Yet, 
nut  being  preferred  as  he  expected,  he  wrote  after  that  many  books,  on  design  to  raise  the 
authority  of  the  church  to  an  independence  on  the  civil  power.  There  was  an  entertaining 
livelim‘88  in  all  bis  books : hut  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correct.  He  was  a covetous  and 
ambitious  man ; and  seemed  to  have  no  other  souse  of  religion  but  as  a political  interest,  and 
a subject  of  party  and  faction.  He  seldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  exercises  of  devotion ; 
and  was  so  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he  was  become  insufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him. 
These  two  men  were  pitched  on  as  the  fittest  instruments  that  could  be  found  among  all  the 
clergy  to  betray  and  ruin  the  church.  Some  of  the  bishops  brought  to  archbishop  Sancroft 
articles  against  them,  which  they  desired  he  w ould  offer  to  the  king  in  council,  and  pray  that 
the  mandate  for  consecrating  them  might  be  delayed,  till  time  were  given  to  examine  parti- 
culars. And  bishop  Lloyd  told  me,  that  Sancroft  promised  to  him  not  to  consecrate  them, 
till  he  had  examined  the  truth  of  the  articles,  of  which  some  were  too  scandalous  to  be 
repeated.  Yet  when  Sancroft  saw  what  danger  he  might  incur,  if  he  were  sued  in  a premu* 
nire,  ho  consented  to  considerate  them. 

Tl>e  deanery  of  Christchurch,  the  most  important  post  in  the  university,  was  given  to  Massey, 
one  of  the  new  converts,  though  he  had  neither  tlie  gravity,  the  learning,  nor  the  age  that 
was  suitable  to  such  a dignity.  But  all  was  supplied  by  his  early  conversion : and  it  was 
set  up  for  a maxim  to  encourage  all  converts.  He  at  6rst  w’ent  to  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
But  soon  after  he  declared  himself  more  o{>enly  *.  Not  long  after  this  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen college  died.  That  is  esteemed  the  richest  foundation  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe : 
for,  though  the  certain  rents  are  but  about  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  yet  it  is  thought 
that  the  improved  value  of  the  estate  belonging  to  it  is  about  forty  thousand  pounds.  So  it 
was  DO  wonder  that  the  priests  studied  to  get  this  endowment  into  their  hands. 

They  had  endeavoured  to  break  in  upon  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  a matter  of  less 
importance,  but  without  success ; and  now  they  resolved  to  attack  Oxford,  by  a strange 
fatality  in  their  counsels.  In  all  nations  the  privileges  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
esteemed  such  sacred  things,  that  few  will  venture  to  dispute  these,  much  less  to  disturb 
them,  when  their  title  is  good,  and  their  possession  is  of  a long  continuance  ; for  in  these  not 
only  the  present  body  espouses  the  matter,  but  all  who  have  been  of  it,  even  those  that  have 
only  followed  their  studies  in  it,  think  themselves  bound  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  assist 
and  support  them.  The  priests  began  where  they  ought  to  have  ended,  when  all  other 
things  were  brought  about  to  their  mind.  The  Jesuits  fancied  that,  if  they  could  get  footing 
in  the  university,  they  would  gain  such  a reputation  by  their  methods  of  teaching  youth, 
that  they  would  carry  them  away  from  the  university  tutors,  who  were  certainly  too  remiss. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  among  them  proposed,  that  the  king  should  endow  a new  col- 
lege in  botli  universities,  which  needed  not  have  cost  above  two  thousand  pounds  a-ycar,  and 
in  these  sot  his  priests  to  work.  But  either  the  king  stuck  at  the  charge  which  this  would 
put  him  to,  or  his  priests  thought  it  too  mean,  and  below  bis  dignity,  not  to  lay  his  hand 


* Dr.  DouglM  ohtenre*  that  Burnet ’t  eecount  of 
thi«  trinwctioD  loads  the  reader  to  understand  that 
Massey,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  deanery, 
had  not  openly  deaerted  protestantism  ; bnt  we  now  know 
to  ^e  contrary.  Maatey  produced  and  plaaded  hia  diK 


pcniation  on  the  29th  of  December,  16H6 — a dtipensaiioa 
that  was  a decided  and  unmitigated  inroad  upon  our  cun. 
stitution.— IHIrymple's  Memoirs;  Sancroft  MSS.  in  tba 
Bodleiao  Ubraiy. 
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upon  those  proat  bodies : so  rouglicr  muiltods  were  resolved  on.  It  was  reckoned,  that  hr 
frightening  them  they  might  be  driven  to  coni]»ound  tlie  matter,  and  deliver  up  one  or  two 
colleges  to  them ; and  tiien,  as  the  king  said  goinetimes  in  tlie  circle,  they  who  tauglit 
best  would  be  most  h)llowed. 

They  began  with  Cambridge  upon  a softer  p<jint,  winch  yet  would  have  made  way  for  all 
the  rest.  The  king  sent  hU  letter,  or  mandamus,  to  order  F.  Fnuieis,  an  ignorant  benedic- 
tine  monk,  to  be  received  a master  of  arts ; once  to  open  the  way  for  letting  them  inhp  the 
<legrt*e8  of  the  university.  Hie  truth  is,  the  king's  letters  were  scarce  ever  refused  in  con- 
ferring degrees  j and  when  ambassadors,  or  foreign  princes,  came  to  tlntsc  places,  they  usually 
gave  such  degrees  to  those  who  belonge<l  to  them  as  were  desired.  Tlie  Morocco  ambassa- 
dor's secretary,  who  was  a inahometan,  had  that  degree  given  him ; but  a great  distinction 
was  made  between  honorary  degrees  given  to  strangers,  who  intended  not  to  live  among 
them,  and  those  given  to  such  as  intended  to  settle  among  them  ; for  every  master  of  arts 
liaving  a vote  in  the  convocation,  they  reckoned  that  if  they  gave  this  degree,  they  must  give 
all  that  should  be  protended  to  on  the  like  autliority : and  they  knew  all  the  king’s  priests 
would  be  let  in  upon  them,  which  might  occasion  in  present  great  distraction  and  contentions 
among  them ; and  in  time  they  might  grow  to  be  a majority  in  the  convocation,  which  is 
their  parliament.  They  refused  the  mandamus  with  great  unanimity,  and  with  a finnmss 
that  the  court  had  not  expected  from  them.  New  and  repeated  orders,  full  of  severe  tlireat- 
cnings  in  case  of  disobedience,  were  sent  to  them  : and  this  piece  of  raillery  was  everywhere 
set  up,  that  a papist  was  reckoned  worse  than  a inahometan,  and  that  the  king’s  letters  were 
less  considered  than  the  ambassador  from  Morocco  had  been.  Some  feeble  or  false  men  of 
the  university  tried  to  compound  the  matter  by  granting  tliis  degree  to  F.  Francis,  but 
enacting  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  not  be  a precedent  for  any  other  of  the  like  nature. 
This  was  not  given  way  to  : for  it  was  said,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  obedience  that  was 
once  paid  would  be  a much  stronger  argument  for  continuing  to  do  it,  as  oft  as  it  should  bo 
desired,  than  any  such  proviso  could  bo  against  it. 

Upon  this  the  vice-chancellor  was  siinimoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
answer  this  contempt.  He  was  a very  hom'st  but  a very  weak  man.  He  made  a jioor 
defence.  And  it  was  no  small  reflection  on  tliat  great  body,  that  their  chief  magistral'  was 
so  little  able  to  assert  their  privileges,  or  to  justify  their  proceedings.  He  was  tre.itcd  witli 
greatod  contempt  by  Jeffreys*.  Hut  he  having  acted  only  as  the  chief  person  of  that  liody, 
all  that  was  thought  fit  to  be  done  against  him  was  to  turn  him  out  of  his  oflice.  That  was 
but  an  annual  office,  and  of  no  profit : so  this  was  a slight  censure,  chiefly  when  it  was  all 
that  followed  on  such  heavy  threatenings.  The  university  chose  another  vice-chancellor 
(Dr.  Haldersou),  w’ho  was  a man  of  much  spirit ; and  in  his  speech,  w'hich  in  course  he  made 
upon  his  being  chosen,  he  promised  that,  during  his  magistracy,  neither  religion,  nor  the 
rights  of  the  body,  should  suffer  by  bis  means.  The  court  did  not  think  fit  to  insist  more 
upon  this  matter:  which  was  too  plain  a confession,  either  of  their  weakness  in  beginning 
such  an  ill-grounded  attempt,  or  of  their  feebleness  in  letting  it  fall,  doing  so  little,  after  they 
had  talked  so  much  alxiut  it.  And  now  all  ])eo]>le  began  to  see  that  they  had  taken  wrong 
notions  of  the  king,  when  they  thought  that  it  would  he  easy  to  engage  him  into  l>old  things, 
before  he  could  see  into  the  ill  consL^quonces  that  might  attend  them,  hut  that  l)cing  once 
engaged  he  would  resolve  to  go  through  w-ith  them  at  all  adventures.  When  I knew  him, 
he  seemed  to  have  set  up  that  for  a maxim,  that  a king  when  he  made  a step  was  never  to 
go  back,  nfir  to  encourage  faction,  and  disobedience,  by  yielding  to  it. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cambridge,  another  was  made  nj>on  Oxford,  that 
lasted  longer,  and  had  greater  effects,  which  I shall  set  all  down  together,  though  the  con- 
clusion of  this  affair  r.an  far  into  the  year  after  this  that  I now  write  of.  Tlie  presidentship 
of  Magdalen’s  was  given  by  the  election  of  the  fellows.  So  the  king  sent  a mandamus, 
requiring  them  to  choose  one  Farmer,  an  ignor.int  and  vicious  person,  who  had  not  one  quali- 
fication that  could  recommend  him  to  so  high  a post,  W'sides  that  of  changing  his  religion. 

* Thit  I>r.  Prarhi’ll.  The  cwniM  m:>riucr  in  which  he  wa«  trovlc  l by  J»*fTi'eys  U fully  related  in  Wuolrrcc‘1 
Lil<  ol  till- judge. 
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3hnd%mus  lettore  ha<l  no  legal  a\ithority  in  tlieni ; but  all  the  great  preferments  of  the 
church  being  in  the  king’s  disposal,  those  who  did  pretend  to  favour  were  not  apt  to  refuse 
his  recommendation,  lest  that  should  l>e  afterwards  remembered  to  their  prejudice.  But 
now,  since  it  was  visible  in  what  channel  favour  was  likely  to  run,  less  regard  was  had  to 
euch  a letter.  Tlie  fellows  of  that  house  did  upon  this  choose  Dr.  Hough,  one  of  their  l>ody, 
who,  as  be  was  in  all  respects  a statutable  man,  so  ho  was  a worthy  and  a finn  man,  not 
apt  to  be  threatened  out  of  his  right.  They  carried  their  election  according  to  their  statutes 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Mews),  their  visitor,  and  he  confirmed  it.  So  that  matter 
was  legally  settled.  This  was  highly  resented  at  court.  It  was  said,  that,  in  case  of  a 
mandamus  for  an  undeserving  man,  they  ought  to  have  represented  the  matter  to  the  king, 
and  staid  till  they  had  his  pleasure:  it  was  one  of  the  chief  services  that  the  universities 
expected  frotn  tlieir  chancellors,  which  made  them  always  chooser  men  of  great  credit  at 
court,  that  by  their  interest  such  letters  might  l>e  cither  prevented  or  recalled.  The  duke 
of  Onnoiid  was  now  their  chancellor ; but  he  had  little  credit  in  the  court,  and  was  declining 
in  his  age,  which  made  him  retire  into  the  country.  It  was  much  ol>served  that  this  univer- 
sity, that  had  assorted  the  king’s  prerogative  in  the  higlu*st  strains  of  the  most  abject  flattery 
possible,  both  in  their  addresses  and  in  a wild  decree  they  had  made  but  three  years  before 
this,  in  which  they  hod  laid  together  a sc't  of  sucli  high-flown  maxims  as  must  establish  an 
uncontrolablc  tyranny,  should  be  the  first  lx)dy  of  the  nation  tliat  should  feel  the  effects  of  it 
most  scmsibly.  The  cause  was  brought  heforo  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  fellows 
were  first  asked  why  they  had  not  chosen  I'armcr  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  letter?  And 
to  that  they  answered  by  offering  a list  of  many  just  exceptions  against  him.  The  subject 
was  fruitful,  and  the  scandals  he  had  given  were  very  public.  The  court  was  ashamed  of 
him,  and  insisted  no  more  on  him  ; hut  they  said,  tliat  the  house  ought  to  have  showed 
more  respect  to  the  king’s  letter,  than  to  have  proceeded  to  an  election  in  contempt  of  it. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission  took  upon  them  to  declare  Hougli’s  election  mil),  and  to  put 
the  house  under  suspension.  And,  that  tlie  design  of  the  court  in  this  matter  might  be 
caiyied  on  without  tlie  load  of  ri'commending  a papist,  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  now 
recommencied ; and  the  fellows  were  commanded  to  proceed  to  a new  election  in  his  favour. 
Tliey  excused  themselves,  sinco  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  maintain  their  statutes: 
and  by  these,  an  election  being  once  made  and  confirmed,  they  could  not  proceed  to  a new 
choice,  till  the  former  was  annulled  in  some  court  of  law  : church  benefice's  and  college  pre- 
ferments were  freeholds,  and  could  only  be  judged  in  a court  of  ri'cord  : and,  since  the  king 
wa.s  now  talking  so  much  of  liberty  of  conscience,  it  was  said,  that  the  forcing  men  to  act 
against  their  oaths,  scenud  not  to  agri'c  with  those  professions.  In  opposition  to  this  it  was 
said,  that  the  statutes  of  colleges  had  been  always  considered  as  tilings  that  depended  entirely 
on  the  king’s  good  pleasure : so  that  no  oaths  to  observe  them  could  bind  them,  when  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  king’s  command. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  fellows:  and  though  the  king,  as  he  went  through  Oxford  in  his 
progress  in  the  year  1687t  sent  for  them,  and  ordered  them  to  go  presently  and  choose  Parker 
fur  tiieir  president,  in  a strain  of  language  ill  suited  to  the  majesty  of  a crowned  head,  (for 
he  treated  them  w’ith  foul  language,  pronounced  in  a very  angry  tone,)  yet  it  had  no  effect 
on  them.  They  insisted  still  on  their  oaths,  though  with  a humility  and  submission  that 
they  ho|>cd  would  have  mollified  him.  They  continued  thus  finn.  A subaltern  commission 
was  sent  from  tlic  ecclesiastical  commission  to  finish  the  matter.  Dishop  Cartwright  was 
the  head  of  this  commission,  as  sir  Charles  Hedges  was  the  king’s  advocate  to  manage  the 
matter.  Cartwright  acted  in  so  rough  a manner,  that  it  showed  he  was  resolved  to  sacrifice 
all  things  to  the  king’s  pleasure.  It  was  an  afflicting  thing,  which  seemed  to  have  a peculiar 
character  of  indignity  in  it,  that  this  first  act  of  violcnco  committed  against  the  legal  posses- 
sions of  the  church,  w’as  executed  by  one  bishop,  and  done  in  favour  of  another. 

The  now  president  was  turned  out.  And,  because  he  could  not  deliver  the  keys  of  his 
house,  the  doors  were  broken  open  : and  Parker  was  put  in  possession.  Tlie  fellows  were 
required  to  make  their  submission,  to  ask  pardon  for  what  was  passed,  and  to  accept  of  the 
bishop  for  their  president.  They  still  pleaded  their  oatli,  and  were  all  tumc<l  out,  except  two 
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that  submitted.  So  that  it  was  expected  to  see  that  house  soon  stocked  with  papists*.  The 
DatioDf  as  well  as  the  university,  looked  on  all  this  proceeding  with  a just  indignation.  It 
was  thought  an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorised  by  no  legal  com* 
mission,  came  and  forcibly  turned  men  out  of  their  possession  and  freehold.  This  agreed  ill 
with  the  profeasions  that  the  king  was  still  making,  that  he  would  maintain  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established : for  this  struck  at  t)ie  whole  estate,  and  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  church.  It  did  so  inflame  the  church  party  and  the  clergy,  that  they  sent  over 
▼cry  pressing  messages  upon  it  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  desiring  that  he  would  interpose  and 
espouse  the  concerns  of  the  church ; and  that  he  would  break  upon  it,  if  the  king  would  not 
ledrcis  it.  This  I did  not  see  in  their  letters.  Tliose  were  of  such  importance,  since  the 
writing  them  might  have  been  carried  to  high  treason,  that  the  prince  did  not  think  fit  to 
show  them.  But  he  often  said,  ho  was  pressed  by  many  of  those  who  were  afterwards  his 
bitterest  enemies,  to  engage  in  thoir  quarrel.  When  that  was  communicated  to  me  I was 
still  of  opinion  that,  though  this  was  indeed  an  act  of  despotical  and  arbitrary  power,  yet  I 
did  not  think  it  struck  at  the  whole : so  that  it  was  not  in  my  opinion  a lawful  case  of 
resistance ; and  I could  not  concur  in  a quarrel  occasioned  by  such  a single  act,  though  the 
precedent  sot  by  it  might  go  to  everything. 

Now  the  king  broke  with  the  church  of  England.  And,  as  he  was  apt  to  go  warmly 
upon  every  provocation,  he  gave  himself  such  liberties  in  discourse  upon  that  subject,  tliat  it 
was  plain  all  the  services  they  had  done  him,  both  in  op]>osing  the  exclusion  and  upon  his 
first  accession  to  the  crown,  were  forgotten.  Agents  were  now  found  out,  to  go  among  the 
dissenters,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  of  the  favour  the  king  intended  them,  and  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  designs. 

The  dissenters  were  divided  into  fonr  main  bodies.  The  presb^'terians,  the  independent, 
the  anabaptists,  and  the  quakers.  The  two  former  had  not  the  visible  distiuction  of  different 
rites : and  their  depressed  condition  made,  that  the  dispute  about  the  constitution,  and  subor- 
dination, of  churches,  winch  hod  broken  them  when  power  was  in  their  hands,  was  now 
out  of  doors : and  they  were  looked  on  as  one  body,  and  were  above  three  parts  in  four  of 
all  the  dissenters.  The  main  difference  between  these  was,  that  the  presbyterians  seemed 
reconcilable  to  the  church  ; for  they  loved  episcopal  ordination  and  a liturgy,  and  upon  some 
amendments  seemed  disposed  to  come  into  the  church ; and  they  liked  the  civil  government 
and  limited  monarchy.  But  as  the  independents  were  for  a commonwealth  in  the  state,  so 
they  put  all  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  people,  and  thought  that  their  choice  was  an 
ordination : nor  did  they  approve  of  set  forms  of  worship.  Both  were  enemies  to  this  high 
prerogative  that  the  king  was  assuming,  and  were  very  averse  to  popery.  They  generally 
were  of  a mind  as  to  the  accepting  the  king's  favour ; but  were  not  inclined  to  take  in  the 
papists  into  a full  toleration,  much  less  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  taking  off 
the  tests.  The  anabaptists  were  generally  men  of  virtue,  and  of  an  universal  charity : and 
as  they  were  far  from  being  in  any  treating  terms  with  the  church  of  England,  so  notliing 
but  an  universal  toleration  could  make  them  capable  of  favour  or  employments.  The  quakers 
had  set  up  such  a visible  distinction  in  the  matter  of  the  hat,  and  saying  (Aou  and  (A^t  that 
they  had  all  as  it  were  a badge  fixed  on  them ; so  they  were  easily  known.  Among  these 
Penn  had  the  greatest  credit,  as  ho  had  a free  access  at  court.  To  all  these  it  was  proposed 
that  the  king  designed  the  settling  the  minds  of  the  different  parties  in  the  nation,  and  the 


* Dr.  John  Hongfh  wat  a native  of  and 

bom  in  I6.M.  He  nwa  a deoiT  of  Magdalen  eollcgr, 
Oxford.  In  16jM,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Ominod  into  Ireland,  He  was  prebendary  of  Worcester 
when  circled  president  of  his  collejje  in  opposition  to 
Anthony  Farmer.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  who  was  msde 
In  »upi‘r»c<lc  him,  only  lived  a few  months,  and  then  a 
proh-Hsed  Koman  catholic  was  ap]>oin(c<l  to  the  president- 
ship, iminriy  Bonavctiliire  Giffoni,  a Sorbonric  doctor  and 
secolnr  priest,  bishop  cl«tl  of  Madaura  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, Dr.  Hough  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  were  iv. 
s'ored,  and  in  1690  he  was  enihruaud  bishop  of  Oxford, 
tbcu  of  Liehhcld,  sod  finslly  of  Worcester.  He  died  in 


1743.— (Wood*!  Aihenm  Oxon. ; Wilmot’s  Life  of  Pr. 
Hough).  l*ious,  serene,  meek,  and  patient,  virtuous 
qualities  that  ensure  firmness  of  character,  his  path  to 
the  grave  was  gently  sloped  snd  protracted.  Kitrems 
old  sge  did  not  affect  him  with  the  petulance  which  is  tt$ 
oittal  acenmponiment.  A few  weeks  before  his  drsth.  a 
young  clergyman  awkwardly  threw  down  the  biabc^s 
favourite  barometer.  The  offender  was  confounded  with 
Bur|>rise  and  regret,  but  ho  was  preveuted  aptdngir.ing,  by 
the  bishop  apfrrnaching  him  with  his  usual  complarenc). 
*t>ing,  **  Sir,  do  not  be  uneasy;  I have  observed  ihs 
glass  almost  daily  for  upn-ards  of  seventy  years,  and  nevu 
saw  it  so  /oif  before."— Noble's  Life  of  Qraiogcr. 
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mnching  it  by  enacting  a perpetual  law,  tliat  should  be  passed  with  sucIj  solemnities  as  had 
sccoinpanied  the  Magna  Cliaria ; so  that  not  only  penal  laws  should  be  for  ever  repealed, 
that  public  employments  should  l>e  ojjemKl  to  men  of  all  persuasions,  without  any  tests, 
or  oaths,  limiting  them  to  one  sort,  or  party,  of  men.  There  were  many  meetings  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  screml  sects. 

It  was  visible  to  all  men,  that  the  courting  them  at  this  time  was  not  from  any  kindness 
or  good  opinion  that  the  king  had  of  them.  They  had  left  the  church  of  England,  because 
of  some  forms  in  it  that  they  thought  looked  too  like  the  church  of  Rome.  Tliey  needed 
not  to  be  told,  that  all  the  favour  expected  from  popery  was  once  to  bring  it  in  under  the 
colour  of  a general  toleration,  till  it  should  he  strong  enough  to  set  on  a general  persecution : 
and  therefore,  as  they  could  not  engage  themselves  to  support  such  an  arbitrary  prerogative 
as  was  now  made  use  of,  so  neither  should  they  go  into  any  engagements  for  pf)pery.  Yet 
the^  resolved  to  let  the  points  of  controversy  alone,  and  leave  those  to  the  management  of 
tl)e  clergy,  who  had  a legal  bottom  to  support  them.  Tliey  did  believe  that  this  indignatioi^ 
against  the  church  party,  and  this  kindness  to  them,  were  things  too  unnatural  to  last  long. 
So  the  more  considerable  among  them  resolved  not  to  stand  at  too  great  a distance  from  tlie 
court,  nor  to  provoke  the  king  so  far,  as  to  give  him  cause  to  think  they  were  irrecuncilablo 
to  liim,  lest  they  should  provoke  him  to  make  up  matters  on  any  terms  wdth  the  church 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  they  resolved  not  to  provoke  the  church  party,  or  by  any  ill 
behaviour  of  theirs  drive  them  into  a reconciliation  with  the  court.  It  is  true  Penn  shewed 
both  a scorn  of  the  clergy,  and  virulent  spite  against  them,  in  which  he  had  not  many 
followers. 

The  king  was  so  fond  of  his  army  that  he  ordered  them  to  encamp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  to  be  exercised  all  the  summer  long.  This  was  done  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a 
vast  expense;  but  that  which  abated  the  king’s  joy  in  seeing  so  bravo  an  army  alKUit  him 
was,  that  it  appeared  visibly,  and  on  many  occasions,  that  his  soldiers  had  as  great  an  aver- 
sion to  his  religion  as  his  other  subjects  had  expressed.  The  king  had  a chapel  in  his  camp, 
where  mass  was  said ; but  so  few  went  to  it,  and  those  few  were  treated  by  the  rest  with  so 
much  scorn,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  bear  it.  It  was  very  plain  tliat  such  an  army  was  not 
to  he  trusted  in  any  quarrel,  in  which  religiou  was  concerned. 

The  few  papists  that  were  in  the  army  were  an  unequal  match  for  the  rest.  The  heats 
religion  were  likely  to  breed  quarrels : and  it  was  once  very  near  a mutiny.  It  was 
thought  that  these  encampments  had  a good  effect  on  the  army.  They  encouraged  one 
another,  and  vowed  they  would  stick  together,  and  never  forsake  their  religion.  It  was  no 
wnall  comfort  to  them  to  see  they  had  so  few  papists  among  them ; which  might  liave  been 
better  disguised  at  a distance,  than  when  they  were  all  in  view.  A resolution  was  formed 
apon  this  at  court,  to  make  recruits  in  Ireland,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  Irish  papists ; which 
succeeded  as  ill  as  all  their  other  designs  did,  as  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

The  king  had  for  above  a year  managed  his  correspondence  with  Rome  secretly.  But  now 
the  priests  resolved  to  drive  the  matter  past  reconciling.  The  correspondence  with  that  court, 
while  there  was  non^  at  Rome  with  a public  character,  could  not  be  decently  managed,  but 
by  ordinal  Howard's  means.  He  w’as  no  friend  to  the  Ji'suits  ; nor  did  he  like  their  over- 
^nving  matters.  So  tliey  moved  the  king  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Rome.  Tliis  was  high 
tn  ason  by  law.  Jeffreys  was  very  uneasy  at  it.  But  the  king's  power  of  pardoning  had 
been  much  argued  in  the  earl  of  Danby  s case,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  unquestion- 
able rights  of  the  crown.  So  be  knew  a safe  way  in  committing  crimes : which  was,  to  take 
out  pardons  as  soon  as  he  had  done  illegal  things. 

Tiie  king's  choice  of  Palm«  r,  earl  of  Castlemain,  was  liable  to  great  exception.  For,  as  be 
wa-«  Itelieved  to  be  a Jesuit,  so  he  was  certainly  as  hot  and  eager  in  all  high  notions,  os  any 
of  them  could  be.  The  Romans  were  amazed  when  they  heard  that  he  was  to  be  the  person. 
His  misfortunes  were  so  eminent  and  public,  that  they  who  take  their  mcasun^s  much  from 
**^*^*^*^o.'S  from  the  chanictera  they  tliink  are  fixed  on  men,  thought  it  strange  to  see 
s'.ich  a negotiation  put  in  the  hands  of  so  unlucky  a man.  It  was  managed  with  great 
fpiendour,  and  at  a vast  charge  *. 

* For  »n  MXounk  of  tli»  »nd  iU  ptgeontrj,  tee  Miioon'i  **  Vojn^  to  lub',*'  ii.  256. 
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He  was  unhappy  in  every  step  of  it.  He  disputed  witli  a nice  sort  of  affectation  every 
punctilio  of  the  ceremonial.  And  when  the  day,  set  for  his  audience,  came,  there  happened 
to  be  such  an  extraordinary  tliunder,  and  such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced  the  show,  and 
heightened  the  opinion  of  the  orninousness  of  this  eml)assy.  After  this  was  over,  he  had  yet 
many  disputes  with  relation  to  the  ceremony  of  visits.  The  points  he  pressed  were,  first, 
the  making  P.  Renaldi,  of  Este,  the  queen’s  uncle,  a cardinal : in  which  he  prevailed ; and 
it  was  the  only  point  in  which  ho  succeeded.  He  tried  if  it  was  possible  to  get  father  Petre 
to  be  made  a cardinal.  But  the  pope  was  known  to  be  intractable  in  that  point,  having  fixed 
it  as  a maxim  not  to  raise  any  of  that  order  to  the  purple.  Count  Mansfield  told  me,  as  he 
came  from  Spain,  that  our  court  had  preased  the  court  of  Spain  to  join  their  interest  with 
ours  at  Rome  for  his  promotion.  They  gave  it  out  that  ho  was  a German  by  birth,  and 
undertook  that  he  should  serve  the  Austrian  interest.  They  also  promised  the  court  of 
Madrid  great  assistance  in  other  matters  of  the  last  importance,  if  they  would  procure  this: 
adding,  that  this  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  conversion  of  England. 
Upon  which,  the  count  told  me,  he  was  asked  concerning  father  Petre.  He,  who  had  gone 
often  to  Spain  through  England,  happened  to  know  that  Jesuit,  and  told  them  he  was  no 
German,  but  an  Englishman.  They  tried  their  strength  at  Rome  for  his  promotion,  but 
with  no  success. 

The  ambassador  at  Rome  pressed  cardinal  Cibo  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences 
between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  in  the  matter  of  the  franchises,  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  pope  l)ad  a due  regard  to  a king  that  had  extirpated  heresy,  and  to 
another  king  who  was  endeavouring  to  bring  other  kingdoms  into  the  sheepfold.  What 
must  the  world  say,  if  two  such  kings,  like  whom  no  ages  had  produced  any,  should  be 
neglected,  and  ill  used,  at  Rome  for  some  punctilios?  He  added,  that,  if  these  matters  were 
settled,  and  if  the  pope  would  enter  into  concert  with  them,  they  would  set  abmit  the 
destroying  heresy  every  where,  and  would  begin  with  the  Dutch  ; uj)on  whom,  he  said,  they 
would  fall  without  any  declaration  of  war,  treating  them  as  a company  of  rebels,  and  piraUs, 
who  had  not  a right,  as  free  states  and  princes  have,  to  a formal  denunciation  of  war.  Cibo, 
who  was  then  cardin.al  patron,  was  amazed  at  this,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  imperial  car- 
dinals. They  sent  it  to  the  emperor,  and  he  signified  it  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  is 
certain  that  one  prince’s  treating  with  another,  to  invade  a third,  gives  a right  to  that  third 
prince  to  defend  hijnsclf,  and  to  prevent  those  designs.  And,  since  w’hat  an  ambassador  says 
is  understood  as  said  by  the  prince  whose  character  he  bears,  this  gave  the  Stat<*8  a right  to 
make  use  of  all  advantages  that  might  offer  themselves.  But  they  had  yet  better  grounds 
t(*  justify  their  proceedings,  as  will  aj>pear  in  the  sequel. 

When  the  ambassador  saw  that  his  remonstninces  to  the  cardinal  patron  were  inef- 
fectual, he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope  ; and  there  ho  lamented  that  so  little  regard 
was  had  to  two  such  great  kings.  He  reflected  on  the  pope,  as  shewing  more  zeal  al)out 
temporal  concerns  than  the  spiritual;  which,  he  said,  gave  scandal  to  all  Christendom.  lie 
concluded,  that,  since  he  .saw  intercessions  made  in  his  master’s  name  were  so  little  considered, 
he  would  make  haste  home  : to  which  the  pope  made  no  other  answer,  but  “ lex  ^ padrone" 
lie  might  do  as  he  pleased.  But  he  sent  one  after  the  ambassador,  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
audience,  to  let  him  know  how  much  he  was  offended  with  his  discourses,  that  he  received 
no  such  treatment  from  any  person,  and  that  the  ambassador  was  to  expect  no  other  private 
audience.  Cardinal  Howard  did  what  he  could  to  soften  matters.  But  the  ambassador  was 
so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  had  little  regard  to  any  thing  that  the  cardinal 
suggested.  And  so  he  left  Rome  after  a very  expensive,  but  insignificant  embassy. 

'riie  pope  sent  in  return  a nuncio,  Dada,  now  a cardinal.  He  was  highly  civil  in  all  his 
deportment ; but  it  did  not  ai)pear  that  he  was  a man  of  great  depth,  nor  had  he  power  to 
do  much.  The  pope  was  a jealous  and  fearful  man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  any  sort,  but 
in  the  matters  of  the  rtiveniie,  and  of  money : for  he  was  descended  from  a family  that  was 
bi’eomc  rich  by  dealing  in  banks.  And,  in  that  respect,  it  was  a happiness  to  the  papacy 
that  he  was  advanced  : for  it  was  so  involved  in  va.st  debts,  by  a succession  of  many  waste- 
ful pontificates,  that  his  frugal  management  came  in  good  time  to  set  those  matters  in  better 
order.  It  was  known  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  understand  Latin.  I wjv?  told  at  Rome, 
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that  when  he  was  made  cardinal,  he  had  a master  to  teach  him  to  pronounce  that  little 
Latin  that  he  had  occasion  for  at  high  masses.  He  understood  nothing  of  divinity.  I 
remembered  wliat  a Jesuit  at  Venice  had  said  to  me,  whom  I met  sometimes  at  the  French 
ambassador’s  there,  when  we  were  talking  of  the  pope’s  infallibility : he  said,  that  being  in 
Rome  during  Alticri^s  pontificate,  who  lived  some  years  in  a perfect  dotage,  he  conftased  it 
required  a very  strong  faith  to  believe  him  infallible : but  he  added  pleasantly,  the  harder  it 
was  to  believe  it,  the  act  of  faith- was  the  more  meritorious.  The  submitting  to  pope  Inno- 
cent’s infallibility  was  a very  implicit  act  of  faith,  when  all  appearances  were  so  strongly 
against  it.  The  pope  hated  the  Jesuits,  and  expressed  a great  esteem  for  the  Jansenists ; 
not  that  he  understood  the  ground  of  the  difTercncc,  but  because  they  were  enemies  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  ill-looked  on  by  the  court  of  France.  Ho  understood  the  business  of  the 
regale  a little  better,  it  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  And  therefore  he  took 
all  those  under  his  protection  who  refused  to  submit  to  it.  ’Things  seemed  to  go  far  towards 
a breach  between  the  two  courts : especially  after  the  articles  which  were  set  out  by  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  the  year  1682,  in  favour  of  the  councils  cf  Constance 
and  Basil,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  pretensions.  The  king  of  France,  who  w*a8  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  treated  in  such  a manner,  sent  many  threatening  messages  to  Rome,  which 
alarmed  the  cardinals  so  much,  that  they  tried  to  mollify  the  pope.  But  it  was  rc)>orted  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  a noble  answer  to  them,  when  they  asked  him  what  he  would  do, 
if  so  great  a king  should  send  an  army  to  fall  upon  him  ? Ho  said,  he  could  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom. 

He  was  so  little  terrified  with  all  those  threatenings,  that  he  had  set  on  foot  a dispute 
about  the  franchises.  In  Rome  all  those  of  a nation  put  themselves  under  the  protc^ion  of 
their  ambassador,  and  are,  upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  his  cortege.  These  were  usually 
lodged  in  his  neighbourhood,  pretending  that  they  belonged  to  him.  So  that  they  exempted 
tltcmselves  from  the  orders  and  justice  of  Rome,  as  a part  of  the  ambassador’s  family.  And 
that  extent  of  houses  or  streets  in  which  they  lodged  was  called  the  franchises : for  in  it  they 
pntended  they  were  not  subject  to  the  government  of  Rome.  This  had  made  these  houses 
to  be  we^ll  filled,  not  only  with  those  of  tliat  nation,  but  with  such  Romans  as  desired  to  be 
covered  with  that  protection.  Rome  was  now  much  sunk  from  what  it  had  been : so  that 
these  franchises  were  become  so  great  a part  of  the  city,  that  the  privileges  of  those  that  lived  in 
them  were  giving  every  day  new  disturbances  to  the  course  of  justice,  and  were  the  common 
sanctuaries  of  criminals.  So  the  pope  resolved  to  it'duce  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  to  their 
own  families,  within  their  own  palaces.  Ho  first  dealt  with  the  emperor’s  and  the  king 
of  Spam's  ambassadors,  and  brought  them  to  quit  their  pretensions  to  the  franchises ; but 
with  this  provision,  that,  if  the  French  did  not  the  same,  they  would  return  to  them.  So 
now  the  pope  was  upon  forcing  the  French  to  submit  to  the  same  methods.  'The  pope  said, 
hU  nuncio,  or  legato,  at  Paris,  had  no  privilege  but  for  his  family,  and  for  those  that  lived 
in  his  palace.  The  French  rejected  this  with  great  scorn.  They  said,  the  pope  was  not  to 
pretend  to  an  equality  with  so  great  a king.  Ho  was  the  common  father  of  Christendom : 
so  those  who  came  thither,  as  to  the  centre  of  unity,  were  not  to  be  put  on  the  level  with  the 
ambassadors  that  passed  between  sovereign  princes.  Upon  this  the  king  of  France  pretended 
that  he  would  maintain  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  that  his  ambas^ors  were  possessed 
of.  Tills  was  now  growing  up  to  be  the  matter  of  a new  quarrel,  and  of  fresh  disputes, 
between  those  courts. 

'The  English  ambassador  being  so  entirely  in  the  French  interests,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  much  less  considered  at  Rome  than  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  been. 
'Hie  trutli  is,  the  Romans,  as  they  have  very  little  sense  of  religion,  so  they  considered  the 
reduction  of  England  as  a thing  impracticable.  They  saw  no  prospect  of  any  profits  likely 
to  arise  in  any  of  their  offices  by  bulls,  or  compositions : and  this  was  the  notion  that  they 
had  of  the  conversion  of  nations,  chiefly  as  it  brought  wealth  and  advantages  to  them. 

I will  conclude  all  that  I shall  say  in  this  place  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  with  a lively  saying 
of  queen  Christina  to  myself  at  Rome.  She  said,  it  was  certain  that  the  church  was 
governed  by  the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  God;  for  none  of  the  four  popes  that  she 
had  known,  since  she  oaroe  to  Rome,  bad  common  sense.  She  added,  they  were  the  first 
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and  the  last  of  men.  She  had  given  henclf  entirely  for  some  yean  to  the  study  of  astrology : 
and  upon  that  told  me  the  king  would  live  yet  many  years,  but  added  that  be  would 
have  DO  son. 

I come,  from  the  relation  of  this  embassade  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  otncr  negotia> 
tions.  The  king  found  Skelton  managed  his  afiairs  in  Holland  with  so  little  sense,  and 
gave  such  an  universal  distaste,  that  he  resolved  to  change  him.  But  be  had  been  so  ser- 
vilely addicted  to  all  his  interests,  that  he  would  not  discourage  him.  And,  because  all  his 
concents  with  the  court  of  France  were  managed  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador  at 
London,  he  was  sent  to  Paris. 

The  king  found  out  one  White,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  long  a spy  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  when  they  did  not  pay  his  appointments  well,  he  accepted  of  the  title  of  marquis 
d’Albenlle  from  them  in  part  of  pa}mient.  And  then  he  turned  to  the  French,  who  paid 
their  tools  more  punctually.  But  though  he  had  learned  the  little  arts  of  comipting  under- 
secretaries, and  had  found  out  some  secrets  by  that  way,  which  made  him  pass  for  a good 
spy,  yet,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  matters  in  a higher  form,  he  proved  a most  contempt- 
ible and  ridiculous  man,  who  had  not  the  common  appearances  either  of  decency  or  of  truth. 

He  had  orders,  before  he  entered  upon  business  with  the  prince  or  princess,  to  ask  of  them 
not  only  to  forbid  me  the  court,  but  to  promise  to  see  roe  no  more.  The  king  had  written 
two  violent  letters  against  mo  to  the  princess.  She  trusted  me  so  far,  that  she  showed  them 
to  me : and  was  pleased  to  answer  them  according  to  the  hints  that  I suggested.  But  now 
it  was  put  BO  home,  that  this  was  to  be  complied  with,  or  a breach  was  immediately  to 
follow  ujK>n  it.  So  this  was  done.  And  they  were  both  so  true  to  their  promise,  that  I 
saw  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  till  a few  days  before  the  prince  set  sail  for  England. 
The  prince  sent  Dykvcit  and  Halewyn  constantly  to  me,  with  all  the  advertisements  that 
came  from  England.  So  I had  the  whole  secret  of  English  affairs  still  brought  roe. 

That  which  was  first  resolved  on  was,  to  send  Dykvelt  to  England  with  directions  how 
to  talk  with  nil  sorts  of  people : to  the  king,  to  those  of  the  church,  and  to  the  dissenters. 
I was  ordered  to  draw  his  instructions,  which  he  followed  very  closely.  He  was  ordered  to 
expostulate  decently,  but  firmly,  with  the  king,  upon  the  methods  he  was  pursuing,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ; and  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  him  to  a better  understanding  with 
the  prince.  He  was  also  to  assure  all  the  church  party,  that  the  prince  would  ever  6rm 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  all  our  national  interests.  The  clergy,  by  the  methods  in 
which  they  corresponded  with  him,  which  I suppose  was  chiefly  by  the  bishop  of  London  s 
means,  had  desired  him  to  use  all  his  credit  with  the  dissenters,  to  keep  them  from  going 
into  the  measures  of  the  court ; and  to  send  over  very  positive  assurances  that,  in  case  they 
stood  firm  now  to  the  common  interest,  they  would  in  a better  time  come  into  a comprehen- 
sion of  such  as  could  be  brought  into  a conjunction  with  the  church,  and  to  a toleration  of 
the  rest.  They  had  also  desired  him  to  send  over  some  of  the  preachers  whom  the  violence 
of  the  former  years  had  driven  to  Holland ; and  to  prevail  effectually  with  them  to  oppose 
any  false  brethren  whom  the  court  might  gain  to  deceive  the  rest : which  the  prince  had 
done.  And  to  many  of  them  he  gave  such  presents,  as  enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  and 
to  undertake  the  journey.  Dykvelt  had  orders  to  press  them  all  to  stand  off,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  in  by  any  promises  tlie  court  might  make  them  to  assist  them  in  the  elections  of  par- 
liament. He  was  also  instructed  to  assure  them  of  a fiill  toleration  ; and  like^dse  of  a com- 
prehension, if  possible,  whensoever  the  crown  should  devolve  on  the  princess.  He  was  to 
try  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to  remove  the  ill  impressions  that  had  been  given  them  of  the 
prince:  for  the  church  party  was  made  believe  he  was  a presbyterian,  and  the  dissenten 
were  possessed  with  a conceit  of  his  being  arbitrary  and  imperious.  Some  had  even  the 
impudence  to  give  out  that  he  was  a papist.  But  the  ill  terms  in  which  the  king  and  he 
lived  put  an  end  to  those  reports  at  that  time.  Yet  they  were  afterwards  taken  tip,  and 
managed  with  much  malice  to  create  a jealousy  of  him.  Dykvelt  was  not  gone  off  when 
D'Albcvillc  came  to  the  Hague.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  the  journey:  for  he  knew 
well  Dykvelt’s  way  of  penetrating  into  secrets,  he  himself  having  been  often  employed  by 
him,  and  well  paid  for  several  discoveries  made  by  his  means. 

D'  Albeville  assured  the  prince  and  the  States  that  the  king  was  firmly  resolved  to  iniun- 
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tain  his  alliance  with  them  : that  his  naval  preparations  were  only  to  enable  him  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe : for  he  seemed  much  concerned  to  find  that  the  States  had  such  appre* 
hensions  of  these,  that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  a condition  not  to  be  surprised  by 
them.  In  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  prince  and  princess,  he  began  with  very  positive 
assurances  that  the  king  intended  never  to  wrong  them  in  their  right  of  succession  : that  all 
that  the  king  was  now  engaged  in  was  only  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  crown,  of  which  they 
would  reap  the  advantage  in  their  turn  : the  test  was  a restraint  on  the  kings  liberty,  and 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  have  it  repealed : and  he  was  also  resolved  to  lay  aside  all 
penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion  : they  saw  too  well  the  advantages  that  Holland  had,  by  the 
iibcrtv  of  conscience  that  was  settled  among  them,  to  oppose  him  in  this  particular : the 
king  could  not  abandon  men,  because  they  were  of  his  own  religion,  who  had  served  him 
well,  and  had  suffered  only  on  his  account,  and  on  the  account  of  their  conscience.  He  told 
them  how  much  the  king  condemned  the  proceedings  in  France  ; and  that  he  spoke  of  that 
king  as  a poor  bigot,  who  was  governed  by  tlie  archbishop  of  Paris  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ; whereas  lie  knew  Pere  de  la  Chaise  had  opposed  the  pcrsocution  as  long  os  he  could. 
But  the  king  hated  those  maxims : and  therefore  he  received  the  refugees  very  kindly,  and 
had  given  orders  for  a collection  of  charity  over  the  kingdom  for  their  relief. 

This  was  the  substance  both  of  what  D'Albeville  said  to  the  prince  and  princess,  and  of  what 
the  king  himself  said  to  Dykvelt  upon  those  subjects.  At  that  time  the  king  thought  he  had 
mailc  a majority  of  tlie  house  of  commons  sure : and  so  he  seemed  resolved  to  have  a session 
of  parliament  in  April.  And  of  tliis  D'Albeville  gave  the  prince  positive  assurances.  But 
tlic  king  had  reckoned  wrong : for  many  of  those  who  had  been  with  him  in  his  closet  were 
either  silent,  or  had  answered  him  in  such  respectful  words,  that  he  took  these  for  promises. 
But,  when  they  were  more  strictly  examined,  the  king  saw  his  error:  and  so  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament  was  put  off. 

To  all  these  propositions  the  prince  and  priiieess,  and  Dykvelt  in  their  name,  answered^ 
that  they  were  fixed  in  a principle  against  persecution  in  matters  of  conscience  ; but  they 
could  not  think  it  reasonable  to  let  papists  in  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  serve  in  public 
trusts  : the  restless  spirit  of  some  of  that  religion,  and  of  their  clergy  in  particular,  shewed 
they  could  not  be  at  quiet  till  they  were  masters : and  the  power  they  had  over  the  king's 
spirit,  in  making  him  forget  what  he  had  promiss'd  upon  his  coming  to  the  crovni,  gave  but 
too  just  a ground  of  jealousy : it  appeared  tliat  tliey  could  not  Ix'ar  any  restraints,  nor 
remember  past  services  longer,  tlian  those  who  did  them  could  comply  in  everything  with 
that  which  was  desired  of  them  : they  thought  the  prerogative,  as  limited  by  law,  was  great 
enough  : and  they  desired  no  such  exorbitant  power  as  should  break  through  all  laws  : they 
feared  that  such  an  attack  upon  the  constitution  might  rather  drive  the  nation  into  a com- 
monwealth : they  thought  the  surest  as  well  as  the  best  way  was  to  govern  according  to 
law : thu  church  of  England  had  given  the  king  signal  proofs  of  their  affection  and  fidelity ; 
and  had  complied  with  him  in  everything,  till  he  came  to  touch  them  in  so  tender  a point 
as  the  legal  security  they  had  for  their  religion  : their  sticking  to  that  was  very  natural : 
and  the  king's  taking  that  ill  from  them  was  liable  to  great  censure : the  king,  if  he  pleased 
to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  in  his  hand,  might  be  both  easy  and  great  at  home,  and 
the  arbiter  of  all  affairs  abroad  : but  ho  was  prevailed  on  by  the  importunities  of  some  rest- 
less priests  to  embroil  all  his  affairs  to  sen'e  their  ends : they  could  never  consent  to  abolish 
those  laws  which  were  the  best,  and  now  the  only  fence  of  that  religion  which  they  them- 
selves bi'lieved  true.  This  was  the  substance  of  their  answers  to  all  the  pressing  messages 
that  were  often  repeatiKi  by  lyAlbcville.  And  upon  this  occasion  the  princess  spoke  so 
often.  Mid  with  such  firmness  to  him,  that  ho  said,  slic  was  more  intractable  on  those  matters 
than  the  prince  himself.  Dykvelt  told  me  he  argued  often  with  the  king  on  all  these  topics, 
but  he  found  him  obstinately  fixed  in  his  resolution.  He  said  he  was  the  licad  of  the  family, 
and  the  prince  ought  to  comply  with  liim  ; but  that  he  had  always  set  himself  against  him. 
Dykvelt  answered  that  the  prince  could  not  carry  his  compliance  so  far,  os  to  give  up  his 
religion  to  his  plcasnre  ; bat  that  in  all  other  things  he  had  shown  a very  ready  submission 
to  his  will : the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  king  was  guarantee,  was  openly  violated 
in  the  artl<'Ie  relating  to  the  principality  of  Orange : yet  since  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to 
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espouse  his  interests  in  that  matter,  he  had  been  silent,  and  had  made  no  protestations  upon 
it : so  the  king  saw  that  ho  was  ready  to  be  silent  under  so  great  an  ir\jury,  and  to  saeniice 
his  own  concerns  rather  than  disturb  the  king's  affairs.  To  this  tlie  king  made  no  answer. 
Tlie  earl  of  Sunderland  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  pressed  Dykvclt  mightily  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  prince  to  concur  with  the  king.  And  they  engaged  to  him,  that,  if  that  were 
once  settled,  the  king  would  go  into  close  measures  with  him  against  France.  But  he  put 
an  end  to  all  those  propositions.  He  said,  the  prince  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to 
them. 

At  this  time  a great  discovery  was  made  of  the  intentions  of  the  court,  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Liege,  who,  in  a letter  that  they  wrote  to  their  brethren  at  Friburg,  in  Switaerland,  gave 
them  a long  account  of  the  affairs  of  England.  They  told  them,  that  the  king  was  received 
into  a communication  of  the  merits  of  their  order : that  he  expressed  great  joy  at  his  becom- 
ing a son  of  the  society  ; and  professed,  he  was  os  much  concerned  in  all  their  interests  as  in 
his  own : he  wished  they  could  furnish  him  with  many  priests  to  assist  him  in  the  conversion 
of  the  nation,  which  he  was  resolved  to  bring  about,  or  to  die  a martyr  in  endeavouring  it ; 
and  that  he  would  rather  suffer  death  for  carrying  on  that,  than  live  ever  so  long  and  liappy 
without  attempting  it.  He  said,  he  must  make  haste  in  this  work,  otherwise,  if  be  should 
die  before  he  had  compassed  it,  ho  would  leave  them  worse  than  he  found  them.  They 
added,  among  many  particulars,  that,  when  one  of  them  kneeled  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  he 
took  him  up,  and  said,  since  he  was  a priest,  he  ought  rather  to  kneel  to  him,  and  to  kiss 
his  hand.  And,  when  one  of  them  was  lamenting  that  his  next  heir  was  an  heretic,  he  said, 
“ God  would  provide  an  heir." 

Tlie  Jesuits  at  Friburg  showed  this  about.  And  one  of  the  ministers,  on  whom  they 
were  taking  some  pains,  and  of  whom  they  had  some  hopes,  had  got  a sight  of  it.  And  he 
obtained  leave  to  take  a copy  of  it,  pretending  that  he  would  make  good  use  of  it.  He  sent 
a copy  of  it  to  Heidegger,  the  famous  professor  of  divinity  at  Zurich : and  from  biro  I had 
it.  Other  copies  of  it  were  likewise  sent,  both  from  Geneva  and  Switzerland.  One  of  those 
was  sent  to  Dykvelt ; who  upon  that  told  the  king,  that  bis  priests  bad  other  designs,  and 
were  full  of  those  hopes  that  gave  jealousies  w'hich  could  not  be  easily  removed : and  he 
named  the  Liege  letter,  and  gave  the  king  a copy  of  it.  He  promised  to  him  he  would  read 
it ; and  he  would  soon  see  whether  it  was  an  imposture  framed  to  make  them  more  odious 
or  not.  But  he  never  spoke  of  it  to  him  afterwards.  This  Dykvelt  thought  was  a con- 
fessing that  the  letter  w'as  no  forgery.  Thus  Dykvelt’s  negotiation  at  London,  and  D’Albe- 
ville's  at  the  Hague,  ended  without  any  effect  on  either  side. 

But,  if  his  treating  with  the  king  w’as  writhout  success,  his  management  of  his  instructions 
was  more  prosperous.  He  desired  that  those  who  wished  well  to  their  religion  and  their 
country  would  meet  together,  and  concert  such  advices  and  advertisements  as  might  l>c  fit 
for  the  prince  to  know,  that  he  might  govern  himself  by  them.  The  marquis  of  Halifax, 
and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the  lords  Mordaunt  and 
Lumley,  Herbert  and  Russel  among  the  admirals,  and  the  bUliop  of  London,  were  the  per- 
sons chiefly  trusted.  And  upon  the  advices  that  were  sent  over  by  them  the  prince  governed 
all  his  motions.  Tliey  met  often  at  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury’s.  And  there  they  concerted 
matters,  and  drew  the  declaration  on  which  they  advised  the  prince  to  engage. 

In  this  state  things  lay  for  some  months.  But  the  king  resolved  to  go  on  in  his  design  of 
breaking  through  the  laws.  He  sent  a proclamation  of  indulgence  to  Scotland  in  Febnioiy. 
It  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  king  had  an  absolute  power  vested  in  him,  so  that  all 
his  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  him  without  reserve ; by  virtue  of  this  power,  the  king 
repealed  all  the  severe  laws  that  were  passed  in  his  grandfather's  name  during  his  infancy : 
he  with  that  took  off  all  disabilities  that  were  by  any  law*  laid  on  his  Roman  catholic  sub- 
jects, and  made  them  capable  of  all  employments  and  benefices  : he  also  slackened  all  the 
laws  made  against  the  moderate  presbyterians : and  promised  he  would  never  force  his  sub- 
jects by  any  invincible  necessity  to  change  their  religion  : and  he  nqiealed  all  laws  imposing 
tests  on  those  who  held  any  emplu)'ments  : instead  of  w’hicli  lie  set  up  a new  one,  by  which 
they  sliould  renounce  the  principles  of  rebellion,  and  sliould  oblige  themselves  to  maintain 
the  king  in  this  his  absolute  power  against  all  mortals 
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This  was  published  in  Scotland  to  make  way  for  that  which  followed  it  some  months  after 
in  England.  It  was  strangely  drawn,  and  liable  to  much  just  censure.  The  king  by  this 
raised  his  power  to  a pitch,  not  only  of  suspending,  but  of  repealing  laws,  and  of  enacting 
new  ones  by  his  own  authority.  His  claiming  an  absolute  power,  to  which  all  men  were 
bound  to  ol^y  without  reserve,  was  an  invasion  of  all  that  was  either  legal  or  sacred.  The 
only  precedent  that  conld  be  found  for  such  an  extraordinary  pretension,  was  in  the  dcclara* 
tiou  that  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  sent  by  the  duke  of  Alva  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
m'hich  he  founded  all  the  authority  that  he  committed  to  that  bloody  man,  on  the  absolute 
power  that  rested  in  him.  Yet  in  this  the  king  went  further  than  Philip,  who  did  not  pre- 
tend that  the  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  without  reserve.  Every  prince  that  believes  the 
trutli  of  religion,  must  confess  that  there  are  reserves  in  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  in 
case  their  commands  should  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ood.  Tlie  requiring  all  persona  that 
should  be  capable  of  employments  to  swear  to  maintain  this,  was  to  make  them  feel  their 
slavery  too  sensibly.  The  king's  promising  to  use  “no  invincible  necessity''  to  force  his 
subjects  to  change  their  religion,  showed  that  he  allowed  himself  a very  large  reserve  in  this 
grace  that  he  promised  his  subjects ; though  ho  allowed  them  none  in  their  obedience.  The 
laws  that  bad  passed  during  king  James's  minority  had  been  often  ratified  by  himself  after 
he  was  of  age.  And  they  had  received  many  subsequent  confirmations  in  the  succeeding 
reigns ; and  one  in  the  king's  own  reign.  And  the  tost  that  was  now  taken  away  was 
passed  by  the  present  king,  when  he  represented  his  brother.  Some  took  also  notice  of  the 
word  “ moderate  presbyterians,"  os  very  ambiguous. 

The  court  finding  that  so  many  obj(‘ctiona  lay  against  this  proclamation  (as  indeed  it 
seemed  penned  on  purpose  to  raise  new  jealousies),  let  it  fall,  and  sent  down  another  some 
months  after  that  was  more  cautiously  worded  ; only  absolute  power  was  so  dear  to  tliim, 
that  it  was  still  asserted  in  the  new  one.  By  it,  full  liberty  was  granted  to  all  presbyte- 
rians to  set  up  conventicles  in  their  own  way.  They  did  all  accept  of  it  without  pretending 
any  scruples.  And  they  magnified  this,  as  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  proridcuce,  that  a 
prince,  from  whom  they  expected  an  increase  of  the  severities  under  which  the  laws  had 
brought  them,  should  thus  of  a sudden  allow  them  such  an  unconfined  liberty.  But  they 
were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  was  aimed  at  by  it.  They  made  addresses  upon  it  full 
of  acknowledgments,  and  of  protestations  of  loyalty.  Yet,  when  some  were  sent  among 
them,  pressing  them  to  dispose  all  their  party  to  concur  with  the  king  in  taking  away  thu 
testa  and  penal  laws,  they  answered  them  only  in  cold  and  general  words. 

In  April  the  king  set  out  a declaration  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  for  England. 
But  it  was  drawn  up  in  much  more  modest  terms  than  the  Scotch  proclamation  had  been. 
In  the  preamble,  the  king  expressed  his  aversion  to  persecution  on  the  account  of  religion, 
and  the  necessity  that  ho  found  of  allowing  his  subjects  liberty  of  conscience,  in  which  he  did 
not  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament : he  renewed  his  promise  of  maintaining  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  was  by  law  established : but  with  this  he  suspended  all  penal  and 
sanguinary  laws  in  matters  of  religion : and,  since  the  service  of  all  his  subjects  was  due  to 
him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  declared  them  all  equally  capable  of  employments,  and  sup- 
pressed all  oaths  or  tests  that  limited  this : in  conclusion,  he  promised  he  would  maintain  ^1 
his  subjects  in  all  their  properties,  and  particularly  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands. 

This  gave  great  offence  to  all  true  patriots,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  church  party.  The  king 
did  now  assume  a power  of  repealing  laws  by  bis  own  authority  : for  though  he  pretended 
only  to  suspend  them,  yet  no  limitation  was  set  to  this  suspension  : so  it  amounted  to  a 
repeal,  the  laws  being  suspended  for  all  time  to  come.  The  preamble,  that  pretended  so 
much  love  and  charity,  and  that  condemned  persecution,  sounded  strangely  in  the  mouth  of 
a popish  prince.  The  king's  saying  that  he  did  not  doubt  of  the  parliament's  concurring  with 
him  in  this  matter  seemed  ridiculous ; for  it  was  visible  by  all  the  jirorogations,  that  the 
king  was  but  too  well  assured,  that  the  parliament  would  not  concur  with  him  in  it.  And 
the  promise  to  maintain  the  subjects  in  their  possessions  of  the  abbey  lands,  looked  as  if  the 
design  of  setting  up  popery  was  thought  very  near  being  effected,  since  otherwise  there  was 
no  need  of  mentioning  any  such  thing. 

rp«>n  this  a now  set  of  addresses  went  round  the  dissenters.  And  tlif>y,  who  had  so  long 
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reproached  the  church  of  England,  aa  too  courtly  in  their  submiairions  and  datteries,  si-emed 
now  to  vie  witli  them  in  those  abject  strains.  S)inc  of  them,  being  penned  by  persons  whom 
the  court  bad  gained,  contained  severe  reflections  on  the  clergy,  and  on  their  proceedings. 
Tliey  magnified  the  kings  mercy  luid  favour,  and  made  great  protestations  of  fidelity  and 
gratitude.  Many  promisi'd  to  endeavour  that  such  perauns  should  be  chosen  to  serve  in 
parliament,  as  should  concur  with  the  king  in  the  enacting  what  he  now  granted  so  gra« 
ciously.  Few  concurred  in  tliose  uddrcFSis  : and  the  persona  that  brought  them  up  were 
mean  and  inconsiderable.  Yet  the  court  was  lifted  up  with  this.  The  king,  and  his  priieta, 
were  delighted  with  these  addresses  out  of  measure : and  they  seemed  to  think  that  they 
had  gained  the  nation,  and  had  now  conquered  those  who  were  hitherto  their  most  iirecoo- 
cilable  enemies.  The  king  made  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  England  the  common  subject 
of  discourse.  He  reproached  them  for  setting  on  so  often  a violent  persecution  of  the  dis- 
si'nters.  lie  said  he  had  intended  to  have  set  on  this  toleration  sooner,  but  that  he  was 
n'strained  by  some  of  them,  who  had  treated  with  him,  and  had  undertaken  to  show  favour 
to  those  of  his  religion,  provided  they  might  be  still  Buffered  to  vex  the  dissenters.  He 
named  the  persons  that  had  made  those  propositions  to  him.  In  which  ho  suffered  much  in 
his  honour : for  as  the  ])crsonB  denied  the  whole  thing,  so  the  freedom  of  discourse  in  any 
such  treaty,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  use  of  to  defame  them. 

But,  to  carry  this  further,  and  to  give  a public  and  an  odious  proof  of  the  rigour  of  ilia 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  king  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  vexatious  suits  into 
which  dissenters  had  been  brought  in  tltesc  courts,  and  into  all  the  compositions  that  they 
liad  been  forced  to  make,  to  redeem  themselves  from  further  trouble : which,  as  was  said, 
would  have  brought  a scandalous  discovery  of  all  the  ill  practices  of  those  courts.  Fortlieuse 
that  many  that  belonged  to  them  had  made  of  the  laws  witli  relation  to  the  dissemters,  was, 
to  draw  presents  from  such  of  them  as  could  make  them  ; threatening  them  with  a process 
in  case  they  failed  to  do  that,  and  upon  their  doing  it,  leaving  them  at  full  liberty  to  neglect 
the  law's  as  much  as  they  pleased.  It  was  hoped  at  court,  that  this  fur}'  against  the  cliurch 
w'ould  have  animated  the  dissenters  to  turn  upon  the  clerg}',  with  some  of  that  fierceness  with 
which  they  themselves  had  been  lately  treat<^.  Stime  few  of  the  hotter  of  the  dissenters 
answered  their  expectations.  Angry  speeches  and  virulent  books  were  published.  Y’ct 
these  were  disowned  by  the  w’iscr  men  among  them : and  the  clergy,  by  a general  agreement, 
made  no  answer  to  them.  8o  that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  popish 
party.  Some  of  the  bishops,  that  were  gained  by  the  court,  carried  their  compliance  to  a 
shameful  pitch  : for  they  set  on  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  promise  he  had 
made,  in  tho  late  declaration  of  maintaining  the  church  of  England : though  it  was  visible 
that  the  intent  of  it  was  to  destroy  the  church.  Some  few  were  dmw*n  into  this.  But  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  had  so  ill  success  iii  his  diocese*,  that  he  got  but  one  single  clergyman  to 
concur  with  him  in  it.  Some  foolish  men  retuiiii  d still  their  old  peevishness.  But  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  began  to  open  their  eves,  and  see  how  they  had  been  engaged  by 
ill-meaning  men,  who  were  now*  laying  by  the  mask,  into  all  the  fury  that  had  been  driven 
on  for  many  years  by  a popish  party.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if  ever  God  should  deliver 
them  out  of  the  presemt  distress,  they  would  keep  up  their  domestic  quarrels  no  more,  which 
were  so  visibly  and  so  artfully  managed  by  our  enemies  to  moke  us  devour  one  another,  and 
so  in  the  end  to  be  consumed  one  of  another.  And  when  some  of  those  who  had  been 
always  moderate,  told  these,  who  were  putting  on  another  temper,  that  they  would  perhaps 
forget  this  as  soon  os  the  danger  was  over,  they  promised  the  contraiy  very  solemnly.  It 
shall  be  told  afterwards  how  well  they  remembered  this.  Now  the  bed-cbambiT  and 
drawing-room  were  as  full  of  stories  to  the  prejudice  of  the  clergy,  as  they  were  formerly  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  dissenters.  It  was  said  tliey  had  been  loyal  as  long  as  the  court  was  in 
their  interests,  and  was  venturing  all  on  their  account ; but  as  soon  as  this  changed,  they 
changed  lik».wi8e. 

The  king,  seeing  no  hope  of  prevailing  on  bis  parliament,  dissolved  it ; but  gave  it  out. 
that  he  would  have  a new  one  before  winter.  And,  the  queen  being  advise<l  to  go  to 
the  Bath  for  her  health,  the  king  resolved  on  a great  progress  through  some  of  ths  wi>U'in 
counties. 
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Before  he  set  out,  he  resolved  to  jjive  the  pope’s  nuncio  a solemn  reception  at  Windsor. 
He  apprehended  some  disorder  might  have  happened  if  it  hod  been  done  at  Ixmdon.  Ho 
thought  it  below  both  his  own  dignity,  and  the  pope’s,  not  to  give  the  nuncio  a public 
audience.  This  was  a haitl  point  for  those  who  w'ero  to  act  a part  in  tliis  ceremony  ; fur  all 
commerce  with  the  see  of  Rome  being  declared  high  treason  by  law,  this  was  liclieved  to 
fall  within  the  statute.  It  was  so  apprehended  by  queen  Mar}'.  Cardinal  Pool  was  obliged 
to  btay  in  Flanders  till  all  those  laws  were  repealed.  But  the  king  would  not  stay  for  that. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  being  tlie  lord  of  the  bed>chamber  then  in  waiting,  had  advised  with 
his  lawyers  : and  they  told  him,  he  could  not  safely  do  the  part  that  was  expected  of  him 
in  the  audience.  So  he  told  the  king  tliat  he  could  not  serve  him  upon  that  occasion  ; for 
he  was  assured  it  was  against  the  law.  The  king  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  above  the  law.  The  other  answered,  that,  whatever  the  king  might  be,  he  hinmdf  was 
not  above  the  law.  The  king  expressed  a high  displeasure,  and  turned  him  out  of  all 
employments*.  Tlie  ceremony  passed  very  heavily:  and  the  compliment  was  pronounced 
with  so  low  a voice,  that  no  person  could  hear  it ; which  was  believed  done  by  concert. 

\Hien  this  was  over,  the  king  set  out  for  his  progress,  and  went  from  Salisbury  all  round 
as  far  as  to  Chester.  In  the  places  through  which  the  king  passed  ho  saw  a visible  coldness 
both  in  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  was  not  easily  home  by  a man  of  his  temper.  In 
many  places  they  pretended  occasions  to  go  out  of  their  counties.  Some  stayed  at  home. 
And  those  who  waited  on  the  king  seemed  to  do  it  rather  out  of  duty  and  respect,  than  wntli 
any  cordial  affection.  The  king  on  his  part  was  very  obliging  to  all  that  came  near  him, 
and  most  particularly  to  the  dissenters,  and  to  those  who  had  passed  long  under  the  notion 
of  commonwealth’s  men.  lie  looked  very  graciously  on  all  that  had  botm  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth’s  party.  He  addressed  his  discourse  generally  to  all  sorts  of  people,  lie  ran  out 
on  the  point  of  liberty  of  conscience : ho  said,  this  was  the  true  secret  of  the  greatness  and 
wealth  of  Holland,  lie  was  well  pleased  to  hear  all  tlie  ill-natured  stories  that  were  brought 
him  of  the  violences  committed  of  late,  either  by  the  justices  of  peace,  or  by  the  clergy. 
He  everywhere  recommended  to  them  the  choosing  such  parliament  men,  as  would  cum-ur 
with  him  in  settling  this  liberty  as  Brmly  as  the  Magna  Charta  bad  been  : and  to  this  ho 
never  forgot  to  add*  the  taking  away  the  tests.  But  he  received  such  cold  and  general 
answers  that  he  saw  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  The  king  had  designed  to  go  through 
many  more  places : but  the  small  success  he  bad  in  those  which  he  visited  mado  him  shorten 
his  progress.  He  went  and  visited  the  queen  at  the  Bath,  where  he  stayed  only  a few 
days,  two  or  three  at  most : and  she  continued  on  :n  her  course  of  bathing.  Many  books 
were  now  written  for  liberty  of  conscience ; and,  since  all  people  saw  what  security  the  tests 
gave,  these  spoke  of  an  equivalent  to  be  offered,  that  should  give  a further  security  beyond 
what  could  pretended  from  the  tests.  It  was  never  explained  what  was  meant  by  this: 
80  it  was  thought  an  artificial  method  to  lay  men  asleep  with  a high  sounding  word.  Some 
talked  of  new  laws  to  secure  civil  liberty,  which  had  been  so  mucli  shaken  by  the  practices 
of  these  last  years,  ever  since  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  this  a very  extravagant  tiling 
was  given  out,  that  tlio  king  was  resolved  to  set  up  a sort  of  a commonwealth  : and  the 
papisU  began  to  talk  everywhere  very  high  for  public  liberty,  trying  by  that  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  nation. 

When  the  king  came  back  from  his  progress,  he  resolved  to  change  the  magistracy  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  England.  He  began  with  London.  He  not  only  changed  the  court  of  alder- 
men, but  the  government  of  many  of  the  companies  of  tlie  city:  for  great  powers  had  been 
reserved  in  the  new  charters  that  had  been  given,  for  the  king  to  put  in,  and  to  put  out,  at 
pleasure  : but  it  was  said  at  the  granting  them,  that  these  clauses  were  put  in  only  to  keep 
them  in  a due  dependence  on  the  court,  but  that  they  should  not  be  made  use  of,  unless  great 
provocation  was  given.  Now  all  this  was  executed  with  great  severity  and  contempt. 
Those  who  had  stood  up  for  the  king,  dnring  the  debates  about  the  exclusion,  were  now 
turned  out  with  disgrace  : and  those  who  had  appeared  most  violently  against  him  were  put 

* Tb«  duke  of  Grafton  eventually  introduced  him.  The  conversation  between  Jaroes  the  Second  and  the  duke  of 
Somerici  ia  very  aimilarly  told  in  an  uopubliahed  Life  of  the  King,  by  the  carl  of  Lonsdale.— Oxford  edition  of 
Um  irork. 
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in  the  magistracy,  who  took  liberties  now  in  their  turn  to  insult  their  neighbours.  All  this 
tamed  upon  the  king,  who  was  so  given  up  to  the  humours  of  his  priests,  that  he  sacrificed 
both  his  honour,  and  gratitude,  as  they  dictated.  The  new  men,  who  were  brought  in,  saw 
this  too  visibly  to  be  much  wrought  on  by  it. 

Tlte  king  threw  off  his  old  party  in  too  outrageous  a manner  ever  to  return  to  them  again. 
But  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  new  mayor  and  aldermen  took  the  test,  and 
ordered  the  observation  of  Gunpowder-treason  day  to  be  continued.  When  the  shcrifis  came, 
according  to  custom,  to  invite  the  king  to  the  lord  mayor  s feast,  he  commanded  them  to  go  and 
invite  the  nuncio  ; which  they  did.  And  he  went  upon  the  invitation,  to  the  surprise*  of  all 
who  saw  it.  But  the  mayor  and  aldermen  disowned  the  invitation  ; and  made  an  entry  of  it 
in  their  books,  that  the  nuncio  came  without  their  knowledge.  This  the  king  took  very  ill. 
And  upon  it,  he  said,  he  saw  the  tiissenters  were  an  ill-natured  sort  of  people,  tliat  could 
not  be  gained.  Tlie  king  signified  to  the  lord  njayor  that  he  might  use  what  fonn  of  worship 
he  liked  best  in  Guildhall  chapel.  The  design  in  this  was  to  engage  the  dissenters  to  make 
the  first  change  from  the  established  worship  : and,  if  a presbyterian  mayor  sliould  do  this 
in  one  year,  a popish  mayor  might  do  it  in  another.  But  the  mayor  put  the  decision  of  thiii 
upon  persons  against  whom  the  court  could  have  no  exception.  He  sent  to  those,  to  wliom 
the  governing  of  the  diocese  of  London  was  committed  during  the  sus)>en8ion,  and  asked 
their  opinion  in  it ; which  they  could  not  but  give  in  behalf  of  the  established  worship  : and 
they  added,  that  the  changing  it  was  against  law.  So  this  project  miscarried  ; and  the 
mayor,  though  he  went  sometimes  to  the  meetings  of  the  dissenters,  yet  be  came  often  to 
church,  and  behaved  himself  more  decently  than  was  expected  of  him. 

This  change  in  the  city  not  succeeding  as  the  court  hod  expected,  did  not  discourage  them 
from  appointing  a committee  to  examino  the  magistracy  in  the  otlier  cities,  and  to  put  in,  or 
out,  as  they  saw  cause  for  it.  Some  were  putting  the  nation  in  hope  that  the  old  charters 
were  to  bo  restored.  But  the  king  was  so  far  from  that,  that  he  was  making  every  day  a 
very  arbitrary  use  of  the  power  of  changing  the  magistracy,  that  was  re8er\cd  in  the  new 
charters.  These  regulators,  who  were  for  most  part  dissenters  gained  by  the  court,  went  on 
very  boldly  ; and  turned  men  out  upon  every  story  that  was  made  of  them,  and  put  such 
men  in  their  room  as  they  confided  in.  And  in  these  they  took  their  measures  ofV*a  ho 
hastily,  that  men  were  put  in  one  week,  and  turned  out  the  other. 

After  this,  the  king  sent  orders  to  tho  lordsdieutenants  of  the  counties,  to  examine  the 
gentlemen  and  freeholders  upon  three  questions.  Tlie  first  was,  whether,  in  case  they  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  they  would  consent  to  repeal  tlic  penal  laws,  and  those  for 
the  tests.  The  second  was,  whether  they  would  give  their  vote  for  choosing  such  men  as 
would  engage  to  do  that.  And  the  third  was,  whether  they  would  maintain  the  kings 
declaration.  In  most  of  the  counties  tho  lords-licutcnants  put  those  questions  in  so  carch'ss 
a manner,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  desire  they  should  bo  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Some  went  further,  and  declared  themselves  against  them.  And  a few  of  the  more  resolute 
refused  to  put  them.  They  said,  tliis  was  the  prelimiting  and  packing  of  a pnrliament, 
which  in  its  nature  was  to  be  free,  and  under  no  previous  engagement.  Many  counties 
answered  very  boldly  in  the  negative : and  others  refused  to  give  any  answer,  which  was 
understood  to  be  equivalent  to  a negative.  Tho  mayor,  and  most  of  the  new’  aldermen  of 
London,  refused  to  answer.  Upon  this  many  were  turned  out  of  all  commissions. 

This,  as  all  the  other  artifices  of  the  priests,  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  wh.it  they 
promised  themselves  from  it:  for  those  who  had  resolved  to  oppose  the  court  were  more 
encouraged  than  ever,  by  the  discovery  now  made  of  the  sense  of  the  whole  nation  in  those 
matters.  Yet  such  care  wjis  taken  in  naming  the  sheriffs  and  mayors  that  were  appointed 
for  the  next  year,  that  it  was  believed  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  hold  a parliament  vvithin 
that  time,  and  to  have  such  a house  of  commons  returned,  whether  regularly  chosen,  or  not, 
as  should  H4'rve  his  ends. 

It  was  concluded,  that  the  king  would  make  use  both  of  his  power  and  of  his  troops 
either  to  force  elections,  or  to  put  the  parliament  under  a force  when  it  should  meet : for  it 
was  so  positively  said  that  the  king  would  carry  his  point,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance 
of  his  being  able  to  do  it  in  a fair  and  regular  way,  that  it  was  generally  believed  some  \€ty 
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(Irtrperate  resolution  was  now  taken  up.  His  minipters  were  now  go  deeply  engaj^d  in  illegal 
things,  that  they  were  very  uneasy,  and  were  endeavouring  either  to  carry  on  his  designs 
with  success,  so  as  to  get  all  settled  in  a body  that  should  carry  the  face  and  appearance  of 
a parliament,  or  at  least  to  bring  him  to  let  all  fall,  and  to  come  into  terms  of  agreement 
with  his  people ; in  which  case,  they  reckoned,  one  article  would  be  an  indemnity  for  all 
that  had  been  done. 

The  king  was  every  day  saying,  that  he  was  king,  and  he  would  be  obeyed,  and  would 
make  those  who  opposed  him  feel  that  he  was  their  king ; and  he  had  both  priests  and  flat- 
terers about  him,  that  were  still  pushing  him  forward.  All  men  grew  melancholy  with  this 
sad  prospect.  The  hope  of  the  tnie  protestants  was  in  the  king's  two  daughters ; chiefly  on 
the  eldest,  who  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  was  known  to  be  well  instructed,  and  very  zealous 
in  mattera  of  religion.  The  princess  Anno  was  still  very  stedfast  and  regular  in  her  devo- 
tions, and  was  very  exemplary  in  the  course  of  her  life.  But,  as  care  had  been  taken  to  put 
very  ordinary  divines  about  her  fur  her  chaplains,  so  she  bad  never  pursued  any  study  in 
those  points  with  much  application.  And,  all  her  court  being  put  about  her  by  the  king 
and  queen,  she  was  beset  with  spies.  It  was  therefore  much  apprehended  that  she  would 
be  strongly  assaulted,  when  all  other  designs  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  make  that  season- 
able. In  the  mean  while  she  w*as  let  alone  by  the  king,  who  was  indeed  a very  kind  and 
indulgent  father  to  her.  Now  he  resolved  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  princess  of  Orange. 
D'Albeville  went  over  to  England  in  the  summer,  and  did  not  come  back  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  Christmas  eve : and  tlicn  he  gave  the  princess  a letter  from  the  king, 
bearing  date  the  fourth  of  NovemlK'r : he  was  to  carry  this  letter ; and  his  dispatches  being 
put  off  longer  than  was  inUmded,  that  made  this  letter  come  so  late  to  her. 

The  king  took  the  rise  of  his  letter  from  a question  she  had  put  to  D'Albeville,  desiring 
to  know  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  king  himself  ha<l  change<l  his  religion. 
The  king  toM  her,  he  was  bred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  by  Dr.  Stew-art, 
whom  the  king  his  father  had  put  about  bim  ; in  which  be  was  so  zealous,  that  w*hcn  he 
perceived  the  quwn  his  mother  ha<l  a di'sign  upon  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  though  he  pre- 
8cr\iHi  still  the  respect  that  he  owed  her,  yet  he  took  care  to  prevent  it.  All  the  while  that 
he  was  beyond  sea,  no  catholic,  but  one  nun,  had  ever  spoken  one  word  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  religion  ; and  he  continued  for  the  most  part  of  that  time  finn  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  did  nut  then  mind  those  matters  much ; and,  as  all  young 
people  are  apt  to  do,  he  thought  it  a point  of  honour  not  to  change  his  religion.  The  first 
thing  that  raised  scruples  in  him  was,  the  great  devotion  that  he  had  observed  among  catho- 
lics: be  saw  tliey  had  great  helps  for  it : they  had  their  churches  better  adorned,  and  did 
greater  acts  of  charity,  than  he  had  ever  seen  among  protestants.  Ho  also  observed,  that 
many  of  them  changed  their  course  of  life,  and  became  good  Christians,  even  though  they 
continued  to  live  still  in  the  world.  This  made  him  first  begin  to  examine  both  religions. 
He  could  see  nothing  in  the  three  reigns  in  which  religion  was  changed  in  England,  to 
incline  him  to  believe  that  they  who  did  it  were  sent  of  Go<l.  Ho  read  the  history  of  that 
time,  as  it  was  written  in  the  chronicle.  He  read  both  Dr.  ilcylin,  and  Hooker’s  preface  to 
bis  Ecel€*siastical  Policy,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  same  opinion.  He  saw  clearly  that 
Christ  had  left  an  infallibility  in  his  church,  against  which  the  gates  of  Hell  cannot  pre- 
'^oil and  it  appeared  that  this  was  lodged  with  St.  Peter  from  our  Saviour's  words  to  him, 
St.  Mat.  xvi.  ver.  18.  Upon  this  the  certainty  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  of  Christianity 
itself,  was  founded.  The  Apostles  acknowledged  this  to  l>e  in  St.  Peter,  Acts  xv.  when  they 
said,  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.”  It  was  tho  authority  of  the  church 
that  declared  the  Scriptures  to  be  canonical ; and  certainly  they  who  declared  them  could 
only  int«‘rpret  them ; and  wherever  this  infallibility  w'os,  there  must  be  a clear  succession. 
The  point  of  the  infallibility  being  once  settled,  all  other  controversies  must  needs  fall.  Now 
the  Roman  church  was  the  only  church  that  either  has  infallibility,  or  that  pretended  to  it. 
And  they  who  threw  off  this  authority  did  open  a door  to  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  took 
people  off  from  true  devotion,  and  set  even  Christianity  itself  loose  to  all  tliat  would  ques- 
tion it,  and  to  StKunians  and  Latitudinarians  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  He  had  dis- 
cunrsed  of  these  things  with  some  divines  of  tlie  church  of  England  ; but  had  received  no 
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satisfaction  from  tbem.  Tlie  Christian  religion  gained  its  credit  by  tlie  miracles  which  the 
apostles  wrought,  and  by  the  holy  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  tlie 
seed  of  the  church.  Wliereos  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  those  who  liad  set  up  the  church  of 
England,  had  their  heads  fuller  of  temporal  matters  than  of  spiritual,  and  had  let  the  world 
loose  to  great  disorders.  Submission  was  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  church ; and  when 
every  man  will  expound  the  scriptures,  this  makes  way  to  all  sects,  who  pretend  to  build 
upon  it.  It  was  also  plain,  that  the  church  of  England  did  not  pretend  to  infallibility ; vet 
she  acted  as  if  she  did  ; for  ever  since  the  reformation  she  had  persecuted  those  who  differed 
from  her,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists,  more  than  was  gencmlly  known.  And  he  could  not 
see  why  dissenters  might  not  separate  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  she  had  dons 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  Nor  could  the  church  of  England  separate  herself  from  the  catho- 
lic church,  any  more  than  a county  of  England  could  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. This,  he  said,  was  all  that  his  leisure  allowed  him  to  write ; but  he  thought  that  these 
things,  together  with  the  king  his  brothers  papers,  and  the  duchess's  papers,  might  serve,  if 
not  to  justify  the  catholic  religion  to  an  unbias^  judgment,  yet  at  least  to  create  a favour- 
able opinion  of  it. 

1 read  this  letter  in  the  original ; for  the  prince  sent  it  to  me  together  with  the  princess's 
answer,  but  wuth  a cliargc  not  to  take  a copy  of  either,  but  to  read  them  over  as  often  is  I 
pleased ; which  I did  till  I had  fixed  both  pretty  well  in  my  memory.  And,  as  soon  os  I 
had  sent  them  back,  1 sat  down  immediately  to  write  out  all  that  I remembered,  w*hich  the 
princess  owned  to  me  afterwards,  when  she  read  tlie  abstracts  I made,  were  punctual  almost 
to  a tittle.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  this  letter  was  all  the  king's  inditing ; for  I 
had  heard  it  almost  in  the  very  same  w'ords  from  his  own  mouth.  The  letter  was  written 
very  decently,  and  concluded  very  modestly.  The  princess  received  this  letter,  as  was  told 
me,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  at  night.  Next  day  being  Christmas-day,  she 
received  the  sacrament,  and  was  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  public  devotions : yet 
she  found  time  to  draw  first  an  answer,  and  then  to  w'rite  it  out  fair ; and  she  sent  it  by  the 
post  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December.  Her  draught,  which  the  prince  sent  me,  was  very 
little  blotted,  or  altered.  It  was  long,  .about  two  sheets  of  paper ; for,  as  an  answer  runs 
generally  out  into  more  length  than  the  paper  that  is  to  bo  answ'ered,  so  the  strains  of 
respect,  with  which  her  letter  was  full,  drew  it  out  to  a greater  length. 

She  began  with  answering  another  letter  that  she  had  received  by  the  post ; in  which  the 
king  bad  made  an  excuse  for  failing  to  write  the  former  poet  day.  She  was  very  sensible  of 
the  happiness  of  hearing  so  constantly  from  him  ; for  no  difference  in  religion  could  kinder 
her  from  desiring  both  his  blessing  and  his  prayers,  though  she  was  ever  so  far  from  him. 
As  for  the  paper  that  M.  Albeville  delivered  her,  he  told  her,  that  his  majesty  would  not  bo 
offended  if  she  wrote  her  thoughts  freely  to  him  upon  it. 

She  hoped  he  would  not  look  on  that  as  want  of  respect  in  her.  She  was  far  from  sticking 
to  the  religion  in  which  she  was  bred  out  of  a point  of  honour ; for  she  had  taken  much 
pains  to  be  settled  in  it  upon  better  grounds.  Those  of  the  church  of  England  who  bod 
instructed  her,  had  freely  laid  before  her  that  which  was  good  in  the  Romish  religion,  that  so, 
seeing  the  good  and  the  bad  of  both,  she  might  judge  impartially ; according  to  tlie  apostle's 
rule  of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  was  good.”  Though  she  had  come 
young  out  of  England,  yet  she  had  not  left  behind  her  either  the  desire  of  being  well  informed, 
or  the  means  for  it.  She  had  furnished  herself  with  books,  and  had  those  about  her  who 
might  clear  any  doubts  to  her.  She  saw  clearly  in  tho  scriptures  that  she  must  work  her 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  she  must  not  believe  by  the  faith  of  another, 
but  according  as  things  appeared  to  herself.  It  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  against  the  refor- 
mation, if  many  of  those  who  professed  it  led  ill  lives.  If  any  of  them  lived  ill,  none  of  the 
principles  of  their  religion  allowed  them  in  it.  Many  of  them  led  good  lives,  and  more  might 
do  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  there  were  many  devotions  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on  which 
the  reformed  could  set  no  value. 

She  acknowledged  that,  if  there  was  an  infallibility  in  the  church,  all  other  controversies 
must  fall  to  the  ground;  but  she  could  never  yet  be  informed  where  that  infalliliility  was 
lodged  : whether  in  the  pope  alone,  or  in  a general  council,  «r  in  both.  And  she  desired  to 
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know  in  whom  the  infallibility  reatedf  when  there  were  two  or  three  popes  at  a time,  acting 
one  ^inst  another,  with  the  osei^tance  of  counciU,  which  they  called  general ; and  at  least 
the  succession  was  then  much  disordered.  As  fur  the  authority  that  is  pretended  to  have 
been  given  to  St.  Peter  over  the  rest,  that  place  which  was  chiefly  alleged  fur  it  was  other- 
wise interpreted  by  those  of  tho  church  of  England,  os  importing  only  the  confirmation  of 
him  in  the  office  of  an  apcmtle,  when  in  answer  to  that  question,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
Invest  thou  me,'*  he  had  by  a triple  confession  washed  off  his  triple  denial.  The  words  that 
the  king  had  cited  were  spoken  to  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  to  him.  It  was  agreed  by 
til,  that  the  apostles  were  infallible,  who  were  guided  by  God's  holy  s]>irit.  But  that  gift, 
as  well  as  many  others,  had  ceased  long  ago.  Yet  in  that,  St.  Peter  had  no  authority  over 
the  other  apostles;  otherwise  St.  Paul  understood  our  Saviour's  words  ill,  who  “ withstood 
him  to  his  hice,  because  ho  was  to  be  blamed."  And  if  St.  Peter  hiinsidf  could  not  maintain 
that  authority,  she  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  given  to  his  successors,  whose  bad  lives 
agreed  ill  with  his  doctrine. 

Nor  did  she  see,  why  the  ill  use  that  some  made  of  tho  scriptures  ought  to  deprive  others 
of  them.  It  is  true,  all  sects  made  use  of  them,  and  find  somewhat  in  them  that  they  draw 
in  to  support  their  opinions : yet  for  all  this  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  “ St*arch  the 
Scriptures  and  St.  Paul  ordered  his  ej)isth‘s  to  be  read  to  all  the  Saints  in  the  churches  : 
and  he  says  in  one  place,  “ I write  as  to  wise  men,  judge  what  I say."  And  if  they  might 
judge  an  apostle,  much  more  any  other  teacher.  Under  the  law  of  Moses,  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment was  to  be  read,  not  only  in  tho  hearing  of  tho  scribes,  and  the  doctors  of  the  law,  hut 
likewise  in  the  hearing  of  tho  women  and  children.  And  since  God  had  made  us  reasonable 
creatures,  it  seemed  necessary  to  employ  our  reason  chiefiy  in  the  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern. Though  faith  was  above  our  reason,  yet  it  proposed  nothing  to  us  that  was  contradic- 
tory to  it.  Every  one  ought  to  satisfy  himself  in  these  things:  as  our  Saviour  convinced 
Thomas,  by  making  him  to  Ihnist  his  own  hand  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  not  leaving  him 
to  the  testimony  of  the  other  apostles,  who  were  already  convinced.  She  was  confident  that, 
if  the  king  would  hear  many  of  his  own  subjects,  they  would  fully  satisfy  him  as  to  all  those 
prejudices,  that  he  had  at  the  reformation  ; in  which  nothing  was  acted  tumnltuously,  but 
all  was  done  according  to  law.  The  design  of  it  was  only  to  separate  from  the  Roman 
church,  in  so  far  08  it  had  separated  from  the  primitive  church  ; in  which  they  had  brought 
things  to  as  great  a degree  of  perfection,  as  those  corrupt  ages  were  capable  of.  She  did  not 
see  how  the  church  of  England  could  be  blamed  for  the  persecution  of  the  dissenters  ; for  the 
laws  made  against  them  were  made  by  tho  State,  and  not  by  the  church  ; and  they  were 
nude  for  crimes  against  the  state.  Tlieir  enemies  had  taken  great  care  to  foment  the  divi- 
sion, in  which  they  hod  been  but  too  successful.  But,  if  he  would  reflect  on  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  church  of  England  had  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  he  would  find 
them  to  be  of  a very  different  nature  from  those  for  which  the  dissenters  had  left  it. 

Thus,  she  concluded,  she  gave  him  the  trouble  of  a long  account  of  tho  grounds  upon 
which  she  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  her  religion : in  which  she  was  so  fully  satisfied, 
that  she  trusted  by  the  grace  of  God  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  it ; and 
die  was  so  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  w'ords,  that  she  was  confident  the  gates 
of  bell  sliould  not  prevail  against  it,  but  that  he  would  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
All  ended  thus,  that  the  religion  which  she  professed  taught  her  her  duty  to  him,  so  that 
the  should  ever  be  bis  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant. 

To  this  the  next  return  of  the  post  brought  an  answer  from  the  king,  which  I saw  not. 
But  the  account  that  was  sent  me  of  it  was  : the  king  took  notice  of  the  great  progress  he 
law  the  princess  bad  made  in  her  enquiries  after  those  matters : the  king's  busimss  did  not 
allow  him  the  time  that  was  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  letter:  he  desired  she 
would  read  those  books  that  he  had  mentioned  to  her  in  his  former  letters,  and  some  others 
that  he  intended  to  send  her : and,  if  she  desired  to  l>c  more  fully  satisfied,  he  proposed  to  her 
to  discourse  about  them  with  F.  Morgan,  an  English  jesuit  then  at  tho  Hague. 

I have  set  down  very  minutely  every  particular  that  was  in  those  letUrs,  and  very  nearly 
in  the  same  words.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  persons  of  this  quality  seldom  enter  into  such 
a discussion.  l*he  king's  letter  contained  a studied  account  of  the  change  of  his  religion, 
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which  he  had  repeated  often  : and  it  was  perhaps  prepared  for  him  by  some  others.  There 
were  some  things  in  it,  which,  if  he  had  made  a little  more  reflection  on  them,  it  may  be 
supposed  he  would  not  have  mentioned.  The  course  of  his  life  was  not  so  strict,  as  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  good  lives  of  some  papists  had  made  such  impressions  upon  him.  The 
easy  absolutions  that  are  granted  in  that  church,  are  a much  juster  prejudice  in  this  respect 
against  it,  than  the  good  lives  of  a few  can  be  supposed  to  be  an  argument  for  it.  The 
adorning  their  churches  was  a reflection  that  did  no  great  honour  to  him  that  made  it.  Tlie 
•everities  used  by  the  church  of  England  against  the  dissenters,  were  urged  with  a very  ill 
grace  by  one  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  has  delighted  herself  so  often  by  being,  as  it  were, 
batlied  with  the  blood  of  those  they  call  heretics : and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  respect  that  a 
daughter  paid  her  father,  here  greater  advantages  might  have  been  taken.  I had  a high 
opinion  of  the  princess’s  good  understanding,  and  of  her  knowledge  in  those  matters,  before  I 
saw  this  letter:  but  this  surprised  me.  It  gave  me  an  astonishing  joy,  to  see  so  young  a 
person  all  of  the  sudden,  without  consulting  any  one  person,  to  be  able  to  write  so  solid  and 
learned  a letter,  in  which  she  mixed  with  the  respect  that  she  paid  a father  so  great  a fiim* 
ness,  that  by  it  she  cut  off  all  further  treaty.  And  her  repulsing  the  attack,  that  the  king 
made  upon  her,  with  so  much  resolution  and  force,  did  let  the  popish  party  see,  that  ahe 
understood  her  religion  as  well  as  she  loved  it. 

But  now  1 must  say  somewhat  of  myself : after  I had  stayed  a year  in  Holland,  I heard 
from  many  bands,  that  the  king  seemed  to  forget  his  own  greatness  when  he  spoke  of  mo, 
which  he  took  occasion  to  do  very  often.  I had  published  some  account  of  the  short  tour  1 
had  made,  in  several  letters ; in  which  my  chief  design  was  to  expose  both  popery  and  tyranny. 
The  book  was  well  received,  and  was  much  read  ; and  it  raised  the  king’s  displeasure  very 
high  *. 

My  continuing  at  the  Hague  made  him  conclude,  that  I was  managing  designs  against 
him.  And  some  papers  in  single  sheets  came  out,  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England, 
which  seemed  to  have  a considerable  effect  on  those  who  read  them.  These  were  printed  in 
Holland ; and  many  copies  of  them  were  sent  into  all  the  parts  of  England.  All  whicli 
inflamed  the  king  the  more  against  me ; for  he  believed  they  were  written  by  me,  as  indeed 
most  of  them  were.  But  that  which  gave  the  crisis  to  the  king’s  anger  was,  that  he  heard 
I was  to  be  married  to  a considerable  fortune  at  the  Hague.  So  a project  was  formed  to 
break  this,  by  charging  me  with  high  treason  for  corresponding  with  lord  Argylc,  and  for 
conversing  with  some  that  were  outlawed  for  high  treason. 

The  king  ordered  a letter  to  be  written  in  his  name  to  his  advocate  in  Scotland,  to  prose- 
cute me  for  some  probable  thing  or  other ; which  was  intended  only  to  make  a noise,  not 
doubting  but  tins  would  break  the  intended  marriage.  A ship  coming  from  Scotland  the  day 
in  which  this  prosecution  was  ordered,  that  had  a quick  passage,  brought  me  the  first  news 
of  it,  long  before  it  was  sent  to  D’Albcville.  So  1 jwtitioned  the  States,  who  were  then  sit- 
ting, to  be  naturalized,  in  order  to  my  intended  marriage.  And  this  passed  of  course,  with- 
out the  least  diificulty  ; which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  this  prosecution,  now  begun 
in  Scotland,  had  been  known.  Now  I was  legally  under  the  protection  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land; yet  I wrroto  a full  justification  of  myself,  as  to  all  particulars  laid  to  my  charge,  in 
some  letters  that  I sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.  But  in  one  of  these  I said,  that,  being  now 
naturalized  in  Holland,  my  allegiance  was,  during  my  stay  in  these  parts,  transferred  from 
his  majesty  to  the  States.  I also  said,  in  another  letter,  that,  if  upon  my  non-appearance  a 
sentence  should  pass  against  me,  I might  be  perhaps  forced  to  justify  myself,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  share  that  I had  in  affairs  these  twenty  years  past ; in  which  I might  be  led 
to  mention  some  things,  that  I was  afraid  would  displease  the  king ; and  therefore  1 should 
be  sorry  if  I were  driven  to  it. 

Now  the  court  thought  they  had  somewhat  against  me  ; for  they  knew  they  had  nothing 
before.  So  the  first  citation  was  let  fall,  and  a new  one  was  ordered  T>n  these  two  accounts. 
It  was  pretended  to  be  high  treason  to  say  my  allegiance  was  now  transfeiTe<l ; and  it  was 
set  forth,  as  a high  indignity  to  the  king,  to  tlireaton  him  with  writing  a histor}’  of  the  trans- 

• Thi*  «'j|  bit  “ Tnvclt  ibfjugh  France,  laily,  Gcrtiianjr,  tml  Sviiierland.” 
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’actions  passed  these  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  first  of  thest*  .struck  at  a great  point,  which  was 
a part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Every  man  that  was  naturalized  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  prince,  or  state,  that  naturalized  him.  And,  since  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  or  be 
under  a double  allegiance,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  he  a transfer  of  allegiance,  at  least 
during  the  stay  in  the  country  where  one  is  so  naturalizt^d. 

This  matter  w'as  kept  up  against  me  for  some  time,  the  court  delaying  proceeding  to  any 
sentence  for  several  months.  At  last  a sentence  of  outlawry  was  given ; and  upon  that 
. Albeville  said,  that,  if  the  States  would  not  deliver  me  uj»,  he  would  find  such  instruments 
as  should  seize  on  me,  and  carry  me  away  forcibly-  The  methods  he  named  of  doing  this 
were  very  ridiculous.  And  he  spoke  of  it  to  so  many  persons,  that  ! believe  his  design  was 
rather  to  frighten  me,  than  that  he  could  think  to  effect  them.  Many  overtures  were  made 
to  some  of  my  friends  in  London,  not  only  to  let  this  prosecution  fall,  but  to  promote  me,  if 
I would  make  myself  capable  of  it.  1 entertained  none  of  these.  I had  many  stories 
brought  me  of  the  discourses  among  some  of  the  brutal  Irish,  then  in  the  Dutch  service ; 
but,  I thank  God,  I was  not  moved  with  them.  I resolved  to  go  on,  and  to  do  my  duty,  and 
to  do  what  service  I could  to  the  public,  and  to  my  country  ; and  resigned  myself  up  entirely 
to  that  Providence  that  had  watched  over  me  to  that  time  with  an  indulgent  care,  and  had 
made  all  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me  turn  to  my  great  advantage. 

I come  now  to  the  year  KkIH,  which  proved  memorable,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
and  unheard-of  revolution.  The  year  in  this  century  made  all  people  reflect  on  the  some 
year  in  the  former  century,  in  which  the  power  of  Spain  received  so  great  a check,  that  the 
decline  of  that  monarchy  began  then ; and  England  was  saved  from  an  invasion,  that,  if  it 
had  succeeded  as  happily  as  it  was  well  laid,  must  have  ended  in  the  absolute  conquest,  and 
utter  ruin  of  the  nation.  Our  books  are  so  full  of  all  that  related  to  that  armada,  boasted 
to  be  invincible,  that  I need  add  no  more  to  so  known  and  so  remarkable  a piece  of  our  his- 
tory. A new  eighty-eight  raised  new  expectations,  in  which  the  8uq)rising  events  did  far 
exceed  all  that  could  have  been  looked  for. 

I begin  the  year  with  Albeville's  negotiation  after  his  coming  to  the  Hague.  He  had 
before  his  going  over  given  in  a threatening  memorial  upon  the  business  of  Bantam,  that 
looked  like  a prelude  to  a declaration  of  war ; for  he  demanded  a present  answer,  since  the 
king  could  no  longer  bear  the  injustice  done  him  in  that  matter,  which  was  set  forth  in  very 
high  words.  He  sent  this  memorial  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam,  before  he  had  communi- 
cated it  to  the  States.  The  chief  effect  that  this  had,  was,  that  the  actions  of  the  company 
did  sink  for  some  days.  But  they  rose  soon  again  : and  by  this  it  was  said,  that  Albeville 
himself  made  the  greatest  gain.  The  East-India  fleet  was  then  expected  home  every  day. 
So  the  merchants,  who  remembered  well  the  business  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  in  the  year  seventy- 
two,  did  apprehend  that  the  king  had  sent  a fleet  to  intercept  them,  and  that  this  memorial 
was  intended  only  to  prepare  an  apology  for  that  breach,  when  it  should  happen;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  followed  upon  it.  The  States  did  answer  this  memorial  with  another, 
that  was  firm,  but  more  decently  expressed ; by  their  last  treaty  with  England  it  w’as  pro- 
vided, that,  in  case  any  disputes  should  arise  between  the  merchants  of  either  side,  commis- 
sioners should  be  named  on  both  sides  to  hear  and  judge  the  matter : the  king  had  not  yet 
named  any  of  his  side  ; so  that  the  delay  lay  at  his  door : they  were  therefore  amazed  to  receive 
a memorial  in  so  high  a strain,  since  they  had  done  all  that  by  the  treaty  w’as  incumbent  on 
them.  Albeville,  after  this,  gave  in  another  memorial,  in  which  he  desired  them  to  send 
over  commissioners  for  ending  that  dispute.  But,  though  this  was  a great  fall  from  the 
height  in  which  the  former  memorial  was  conceived,  yet  in  this  the  thing  was  so  ill  appre- 
hended, that  the  Dutch  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  king's  ministers  did  not  know  tho 
treaty,  or  were  not  at  leisure  to  read  it ; for,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  the  present  pos- 
ture of  that  business,  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  over  commissioners  to  the  Hague  to  judge 
of  that  affair.  When  this  memorial  was  answered,  and  the  treaty  was  examined,  the  matter 
was  let  fall. 

Alberille’s  next  negotiation  related  to  myself.  I had  printed  a paper  in  justification  of 
myself,  together  with  ray  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  ; and  he,  in  a memorial,  complained 
of  two  passages  in  that  paper.  One  was,  that  I said  it  was  yet  too  early  to  persecute  men 
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for  religion,  and  therefore  crimes  against  the  state  were  pretended  by  m enemies : this,  he 
said,  did  insinuate,  that  the  king  did  in  time  intend  to  persecute  for  religion.  T)ie  other  was, 
that  I had  put  in  it  an  intimation,  that  I was  in  danger  by  some  of  the  Irish  papists.  This, 
he  said,  was  a reflection  on  the  king,  who  hated  all  such  practices.  And  to  this  he  added, 
that  by  the  laws  of  England  all  the  king's  subjects  were  bound  to  seize  on  any  person  that 
was  condemned  in  his  courts,  in  wliat  manner  soever  they  could : and  therefore  he  desired, 
that  both  I,  and  the  printer  of  that  paper,  might  be  punished.  But  now  upon  his  return  to 
the  Hague,  1 being  outlawed  by  that  time,  he  demanded,  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  article  of 
the  treaty  that  related  to  rebels  or  fugitives,  I might  be  banished  the  Provinces.  And  to  this 
he  craved  once  and  again  a speedy  answer. 

I was  called  before  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Holland,  that  I might  answer  the  two 
memorials  that  lay  before  them  relating  to  myself.  I observed  the  difference  between  them. 
The  one  desired  that  the  States  would  punish  me,  which  did  acknowleclgo  me  to  be  their 
subject.  The  other,  in  contradiction  to  that,  laid  cimin  to  me  as  the  king's  rebel.  As  to 
the  particulars  complained  of,  1 had  made  no  reflection  on  the  king;  but  to  the  contrary.  I 
said,  my  enemies  found  it  was  not  yet  time  to  persecute  for  religion.  Tliis  insinuated,  that 
the  king  could  not  l)e  brought  to  it ; and  no  person  could  be  offV*nded  with  this,  but  he  wlfo 
thought  it  was  now  not  too  early  to  persecute.  As  to  that  of  the  danger  in  which  I appre- 
hended myself  to  be  in,  I had  now  more  reason  than  before  to  complain  of  it,  since  the 
envoy  had  so  publicly  afBrmcd,  that  every  one  of  the  king’s  subjects  might  seize  on  any  one 
that  was  condemned,  in  what  manner  soever  they  could,  which  was  cither  dead  or  alive.  1 
was  now  the  subject  of  the  States  of  Holland,  naturalized  in  order  to  a marriage  among 
them,  as  they  all  knew ; and  therefore  I claimed  their  protection.  So,  if  I was  charged 
with  any  thing  that  was  not  according  to  law,  I snbmitted  myself  to  their  justice.  I 
should  decline  no  trial,  nor  the  utmost  severity,  if  I had  offended  in  any  thing.  As  for  the 
two  memorials  that  claimed  me  as  a fugitive  and  a rebel,  I could  not  he  looked  on  as  a 
fugitive  from  Scotland.  It  was  now  fourteen  years  since  I had  left  that  kingdom,  and  three 
since  I came  out  of  England  with  the  king’s  leave.  1 had  lived  a year  in  the  Hague  openly; 
and  nothing  was  laid  to  my  charge.  As  for  the  sentence  that  was  pretended  to  be  passed 
against  me,  I could  say  noticing  to  it,  till  I saw  a copy  of  it. 

The  States  were  fully  satisfled  with  my  answers  : and  ordered  a memorial  to  be  drawn 
according  to  them.  They  also  ordered  their  arobassadur  to  represent  to  the  king  that  he 
himself  knew  how  sacred  a thing  naturalization  was.  The  faith  and  honour  of  every  state 
was  concerned  in  it.  1 had  been  naturalized  upon  marrying  one  of  their  subjecta,  wdiicli  was 
the  justest  of  all  reasons.  If  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  justice  should  be 
done  in  their  courts.  The  king  took  the  matter  very  ill ; and  said,  it  was  an  affruat 
offered  him,  and  a just  cause  of  war.  Yet,  after  much  passion,  he  said,  he  did  not  ml^nd 
to  make  w'ar  upon  it ; for  he  was  not  then  in  a condition  to  do  it.  Hut  he  knew  tliere 
were  designs  against  him,  to  make  war  on  him,  against  which  he  should  take  care  to  secure 
himself ; and  he  should  he  on  his  guard.  The  ambassador  asked  him,  of  whom  he  miant 
that.  But  he  did  not  think  fit  to  explain  himself  further.  He  ordered  a tliird  incinorial  to 
be  put  in  against  mo,  in  which  the  article  of  the  treaty  was  set  forth  ; b\it  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  answers  made  to  that  by  the  States:  but  it  was  insisted  on,  that,  since  the 
States  were  bound  not  to  give  sanctuary  to  fugitives  and  rebels,  they  ought  not  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  such  judgments  were  given,  but  were  bound  to  exi^ute  the  treaty. 
Upon  this  it  was  observed,  that  the  words  in  treaties  ought  to  be  explained  according  to 
their  common  acceptation,  or  the  sense  given  them  in  the  civil  law,  and  not  according  to  any 
particular  forms  of  courts,  where  for  non-appearance  a writ  of  outlawry,  or  rebellion,  might 
lie.  The  sense  of  the  word  rebel  in  common  use  was,  a man  that  had  borne  arms,  or  had 
plotted  against  his  prince ; and  a fugitive  was  a man  that  fled  from  justice.  The  heat  with 
which  the  king  seemed  inflamed  against  me,  carried  him  to  say,  and  do,  many  tilings  that 
were  very  little  to  his  honour. 

I had  advertisements  sent  me  of  a further  progress  in  his  designs  against  me.  He  had 
it  suggested  to  him,  that,  since  a sentence  was  passed  against  me  fur  non-appearance,  and 
tlic  States  refused  to  deliver  me  up,  he  might  order  private  persons  to  execute  tlic  sentence 
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ts  they  could : and  it  waa  written  over  very  positively,  tliat  5,000/.  would  be  given  to 
any  one  that  should  murder  me.  A gentleman  of  an  unblemished  reputation  wrote  me 
word,  that  he  himself  by  accident  saw  an  order  drawn  in  the  secretary's  office,  but  nH  yet 
signed,  for  3,000/.  to  a blank  person  that  was  to  seize,  or  destroy,  roe*.  And  he  also 
affirmed,  that  prince  George  had  heard  of  the  same  thing,  and  had  desire<l  the  person  to 
whom  he  trusted  it  to  convey  the  notice  of  it  to  me  : and  my  author  was  employed  by 
that  person  to  send  the  notice  to  me.  The  king  asked  Jeffreys  what  he  might  do  against 
Die  in  a private  way,  now  that  he  could  not  get  me  into  his  hands.  Jeffreys  answered,  he 
did  not  see  how  the  king  could  do  any  more  than  he  had  done.  He  told  this  to  Nr.  Kirk 
to  send  it  to  me ; for  he  concludetl  the  king  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  only 
wanted  the  opinion  of  a man  of  the  law  to  justify  a more  violent  method.  I had  so  many 
different  advertisements  sent  me  of  this,  that  I concluded  a whisper  of  such  a design  might 
have  been  set  about,  on  design  to  frighten  me  into  some  mean  submission,  or  into  silence  at 
least : but  it  had  no  other  effect  on  me,  but  that  I thought  ht  to  stay  more  within  doors, 
and  to  use  a little  more  than  ordinary  caution.  I thank  God,  I was  very  little  concerned 
at  it.  I resigned  up  my  life  very  freely  to  God.  I knew  my  own  innocence,  and  the  root 
of  all  the  malice  that  was  against  me.  And  I never  possessed  my  own  soul  in  a more 
perfect  calm,  and  in  a clearer  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  than  I did  during  all  those  threatenings, 
and  the  apprehensions  that  others  were  in  concerning  me. 

Soon  after  this  a letter  written  by  Fagel,  the  pensioner  of  Holland,  was  printed ; which 
leads  me  to  look  back  a little  into  a transaction  that  passed  the  former  year.  There  was 
one  Steward,  a lawyer  of  Scotland,  a man  of  great  parts,  and  of  as  great  ambition.  He  had 
given  over  the  practice  of  the  law,  because  all  that  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Scotland 
were  required  to  renounce  the  covenant,  which  ho  would  not  do.  This  recommended  him  to 
the  confidence  of  that  whole  party.  They  had  made  grtat  use  of  him,  and  trusted  him 
entirely.  Penn  had  engaged  him,  who  had  been  long  considered  by  the  king,  as  the  chief 
manager  of  all  the  rebellions  and  plots  that  had  been  on  foot  these  twenty  yean  past,  more 
particularly  of  Argyle's,  to  come  over : and  ho  undertook  that  he  should  not  only  be  received 
into  favour,  but  into  confidence.  He  came,  bi'fore  he  crossed  the  seas,  to  the  prince,  and 
promised  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  the  common  interests  of  religion  and  liberty. 
He  had  boon  often  with  the  pensioner,  and  had  a great  measure  of  his  confidence.  Upon  his 
coming  to  court,  he  was  caressed  to  a degree  that  amazed  all  who  knew  him.  He  either 
believ^  that  the  king  was  sincere  in  the  professions  he  made,  and  that  his  designs  went  no 
further  than  to  settle  a full  liberty  of  conscience ; or,  he  thought,  that  it  became  a man  who 
had  been  so  long  in  disgrace,  not  to  shew  any  jealousies  at  first,  when  the  king  was  so  gra- 
cious to  him.  He  undertook  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  his  designs  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  represent  his  intentions  so  at  the  Hague,  as  might  incline  the  prince  to  a better 
opinion  of  them. 

He  opened  all  this  in  several  letters  to  the  pensioner : and  in  these  he  pressed  him  vehe- 
mently, in  the  king’s  name,  and  by  his  direction,  to  persuade  the  prince  to  concur  with  the 
king  in  procuring  the  laws  to  be  repealed.  He  laid  before  him  the  inconsiderable  numl>er 
of  the  papists : so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  from  them.  He  also  enlarged 
on  the  severities  that  the  penal  laws  had  brought  on  the  dissenters.  The  king  was  resolved 
not  to  consent  to  the  repealing  them,  unless  the  tests  were  taken  away  with  them  ; so  that 
the  refusing  to  consent  to  this  might  at  another  time  bring  them  under  another  severe  pro- 
secution. Steward,  after  he  had  written  many  letters  to  this  purpose  without  rsceiving  any 
answers,  tried  if  he  could  serve  the  king  in  Scotland  with  more  success,  than  it  seemed  hs 
was  likely  to  have  at  the  Hague.  But  he  found  there,  that  his  old  friends  were  now  much 
alieoated  from  him,  looking  on  him  as  a person  entirely  gained  by  the  court. 

The  pensioner  laid  all  his  letters  before  the  prince.  They  were  also  brought  to  me.  The 
prince  upon  this  thought,  that  a full  answer  made  by  Fagel,  in  such  a manner  as  that  it 
might  be  published  as  a declaration  of  his  intentions,  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  many 

* Buroel't  infonuAnt  wu  lord  Ot>orr,  &ftenr»rdi  diik«  of  Ormood. — Bumcl't  Life  br  hia  Son. 
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respects ; chiefly  in  popish  courts,  that  were  on  civil  accounts  inclined  tc  an  aUianco  a^nst 
France,  but  were  now  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  the  prince,  and  of  his  party  in  Eii^'land, 
as  designing  nothing  but  the  ruin  and  extirpation  of  all  the  pa])ists  in  those  kingtlums.  So 
the  pensioner  WTote  a long  answer  to  Steward,  which  was  put  in  English  by  me. 

He  began  it  with  great  assurances  of  the  prince  and  princess’s  duty  to  the  king.  Thej 
were  both  of  them  much  against  all  persecution  on  the  account  of  religion.  They  freely  con- 
senttnl  to  the  covering  papists  from  the  severities  of  the  laws  made  against  them  on  the 
account  of  their  religion,  and  also  that  they  might  have  the  free  exercise  of  it  In  private. 
They  also  consented  to  grant  a full  lil>erty  to  dissenters  ; but  they  could  not  consent  to  the 
rcpi^al  of  those  laws,  that  tended  only  to  the  securing  the  protestant  religion;  such  as  those 
concerning  the  tests,  w'hich  imported  no  punishment,  hut  only  an  incapacity  of  being  in 
public  employments,  wdiich  could  not  be  complained  of  as  great  severities.  Tliis  was  a 
caution  observed  in  all  nations,  and  was  now  necessary,  both  for  securing  the  public  f>eace 
and  the  established  ndigion.  If  the  numbers  of  tlio  papists  w’ere  so  small  as  to  make  them 
inconsiderable,  then  it  was  not  reasonable  to  make  such  a change  for  the  sake  of  a few ; and 
if  those  few,  that  pretended  to  public  employments,  would  do  all  their  own  party  so  great  a 
prejudice,  as  not  to  suffer  the  king  to  he  content  wdth  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  unless 
tlicy  could  get  into  the  offices  of  tnist,  then  their  ambition  was  only  to  be  blamed,  if  the 
offers  now  made  were  not  accepU‘d.  The  matter  was  very  strongly  argued  through  the 
w’hole  letter ; and  the  prince  and  princess's  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion  was  set  ont  in 
terms,  that  could  not  be  very  accc])table  to  the  king.  The  letter  w;is  carried  by  Steward  to 
the  king,  and  was  brought  by  him  into  the  cabinet  council ; but  nothing  followed  then  upon  iu 
The  king  ordered  Steward  to  write  back,  that  ho  would  either  have  all,  or  nothing.  All  tlje 
lay-papists  of  England,  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  pressed  earnestly 
that  the  king  would  accept  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ; which  was  offered,  and  would 
have  made  them  both  easy  and  safe  for  the  future.  The  emperor  was  fully  satisfied  with 
what  was  offered ; and  promised  to  use  his  interest  at  Rome,  to  get  the  pope  to  write  to  the 
king  to  accept  of  this,  as  a step  to  the  other : hut  I could  not  learn  w’hcther  he  did  it,  or 
nut.  If  he  did,  it  had  no  effect.  The  king  was  in  all  points  governed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  French  ambassador. 

Father  Petre,  as  he  had  been  long  in  the  confidence,  was  now  brought  to  the  council  board, 
and  made  a privy  councillor:  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  got  a car- 
dinal’s cap  for  him,  and  to  make  him  archbishop  of  York.  The  pope  was  still  firm  to  his 
resolution  against  it : but  it  was  hoped  that  the  king  would  conquer  it,  if  not  in  the  present, 
yet  at  furthest  in  the  next  pontificate.  The  king  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  disgust 
the  secular  priests  : so  bishop  Loybum,  whom  cardinal  Howard  had  sent  over  with  tlie  epis- 
copal character,  was  made  much  use  of  in  appearance,  though  ho  had  no  great  share  in  tlie 
counsels.  There  was  a faction  formed  bitwccn  the  seculars  and  the  Jesuits,  which  was  some- 
times near  breaking  out  into  an  open  rupture.  But  the  king  wa.s  so  partial  to  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  others  found  they  were  not  on  equal  terms  with  them.  There  were  three  other 
bishops  consecrated  for  England.  And  these  four  w’ere  ordered  to  make  a progress  and  cir- 
cuit over  England,  confirming,  and  doing  other  episcopal  offices,  in  all  the  parts  of  England. 
Great  numbers  gathered  about  them,  wheresoever  they  went. 

The  Jesuits  thought  all  was  sure,  and  that  their  scheme  was  so  well  laid  that  it  could  not 
miscarry ; and  they  had  so  possessed  that  contemptible  tool  of  theirs,  Albeville,  with  this, 
that  he  seemed  upon  his  return  to  the  Hague  to  be  so  sanguine, that  he  did  not  stick  to  speak 
out,  what  a wiser  man  would  have  suppressed  though  he  had  believed  it.  One  day,  when  the 
prince  was  speaking  of  the  promises  the  king  had  made,  and  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  the  established  churcli,  he,  instead  of  ))rctending  that  the  king  still 
kept  his  word,  said,  upon  some  occasions  princes  must  forget  their  promise's.  And,  when  the 
prince  said,  that  the  king  ought  to  Imve  more  regard  to  the  church  of  England,  which  was 
the  main  body  of  tlic  nation.  Albeville  answered,  that  the  body  which  he  called  the  church 
of  England  would  not  have  a. being  two  years  to  an  end.  Thus  lie  sj>oke  out  the  di'signs  of 
the  court,  both  too  early  and  too  openly ; but  at  the  same  time  he  behaved  himself  in  all 
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other  respects  so  poorly,  that  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Ila^e.  The  foreign  ministers, 
M.  d’Avaux,  the  French  ambassador,  not  excepted,  did  not  know  how  to  excuse,  or  bear 
with,  his  weakness,  which  appeared  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  companies. 

Wliat  ho  wrote  to  England  upon  his  first  audiences  was  not  known  ; but  it  was  soon  after 
spread  up  and  dowm  the  kingdom,  very  artificially  and  with  much  industry,  tliat  the  prince 
and  princess  had  now  consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  of  the  penal  laws. 
This  was  written  over  by  many  hands  to  the  Hague.  The  prince,  to  prevent  the  iU  effects 
that  might  follow  on  such  reports,  gave  orders  to  print  the  pensioner’s  letter  to  Steward ; 
which  was  sent  to  all  the  parts  of  England,  and  was  received  with  an  universal  joy.  The 
dissenters  saw  themselves  now  g.ife  in  his  intentions  towards  them.  The  church  party  vras 
confirmed  in  their  seal  for  maintaining  the  tests.  And  the  lay  papists  scorned  likewise  to 
be  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  they  complained  of  those  ambitious  priests,  and  hungry 
courtiers,  who  were  resolved,  rather  than  lay  down  their  aspirings  and  other  projects,  to 
leave  them  still  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  laws,  though  a freedom  from  these  was  now 
offered  to  them.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  judge,  whether  this  was  sincerely  meant  by  them, 
or  if  it  was  only  a popular  art,*^  to  recommend  themselves  under  such  a moderate  appearance. 
The  court  saw  the  hurt  that  this  letter  did  them.  At  first  they  hoped  to  have  stifled  it  by 
calling  it  an  imposture.  But  when  they  were  driven  from  that,  the  king  began  to  s]>eak 
severely  and  indecently  of  the  prince,  not  only  to  all  about  him,  but  even  to  foreign  ministers : 
and  resolved  to  put  such  marks  of  his  indignation  upon  him,  as  should  let  all  the  world  see 
bow  deep  it  was. 

There  were  six  regiments  of  the  king’s  subjects,  three  English  and  three  Scotch,  in  the 
service  of  the  States.  Some  of  them  were  old  regiments,  that  had  continued  in  their  service 
during  the  two  wars  in  the  late  king’s  reign.  Others  were  raised  since  the  peace  in  seventy- 
three.  But  these  came  not  into  their  service  under  any  capitulation,  that  had  reseiv'cd  an 
authority  to  the  king  to  call  for  them  at  his  pleasure.  When  Argyle  and  Monmouth  made 
their  invasion,  the  king  desired  that  the  States  would  lend  them  to  him.  Some  of  the  towns 
of  Holland  were  so  jealous  of  the  king,  and  wished  Monmouth’s  success  so  much,  that  the 
prince  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  States  to  send  them  over.  There 
was  DO  distinction  made  among  them  b<>twcen  papists  and  protostants,  according  to  a maxim 
of  the  States  with  relation  to  their  armies ; so  there  were  seveml  papists  in  those  regiments. 
And  the  king  had  showed  such  particular  kiiidnc^  to  these,  while  they  were  in  England, 
that  at  their  return  they  formed  a faction  which  was  breeding  great  distractions  among  them. 
Tills  was  very  uneasy  to  the  prince,  who  began  to  see  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  those  bodies,  if  things  should  be  carried  to  a rupture  between  the  king  and  him : and  yet 
be  did  not  know  how  he  could  trust  them,  while  such  officers  were  in  command.  He  did 
no  see  neither  how  he  could  get  rid  of  them  well.  But  the  king  helped  him  out  of  that 
difficulty:  he  wrote  to  the  States,  that  he  had  occasion  for  the  six  regiments  of  hU  subjects 
diat  were  in  tlieir  service,  and  desired  that  they  should  be  sent  over  to  him. 

This  demand  was  made  all  of  the  sudden,  without  any  previous  application  to  any  of  the 
States,  to  dispose  them  to  grant  it,  or  to  many  of  the  officers  to  persuade  them  to  ask  their 
conge  to  go  over.  The  States  pretended  the  regiments  were  theirs : they  had  paid  levy 
money  for  them,  and  had  them  under  no  capitulation  : so  they  excused  themselves,  that  they 
could  not  part  with  them.  But  they  gave  orders,  that  all  the  officers  that  should  ask  their 
conge,  should  have  it.  Thirty,  or  forty,  came  and  asked,  and  had  their  conge.  So  now  the 
prince  was  delivered  from  some  troublesome  men  by  this  management  of  the  king’s.  Upon 
that,  these  bodies  were  so  modelled,  that  the  prince  knew  that  be  might  depend  entirely 
on  them  ; and  he  was  no  more  disturbed  by  those  insolent  officers,  who  had  for  some  years 
behaved  themselves  rather  as  enemies,  than  as  persons  in  the  States’  pay. 

The  discourse  of  a parliament  was  often  taken  up,  and  as  often  let  full : and  it  was  not 
easy  to  judge  in  what  such  fluctuating  counsels  would  end.  Father  Petre  had  gained  such 
an  ascendant,  that  ho  was  considered  as  the  first  minister  of  state.  Tlie  nuncio  had  moved 
the  king  to  interpose,  and  mediate  a reconciliation  between  the  court  of  Home  and  France. 
But  he  answered,  that,  rince  the  pope  would  not  gratify  him  in  the  promotion  of  father 
Petre,  he  would  leave  him  to  free  himself  of  the  trouble,  into  which  he  had  involved  himselfi 
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the  beat  way  he  could.  And  our  court  recVoncd,  that  as  soon  as  the  pope  felt  hiicsclf 
pressed,  he  would  fly  to  the  king  for  protection,  and  grant  him  everything  that  he  asked  of 
him  in  order  to  obtain  it.  That  Jeauit  gave  daily  new  proofs  of  a weak  and  ill-g^ivemed 
passion,  and  discovered  all  the  ill  qualities  of  one,  that  seemed  raised  up  to  be  the  common 
incendiary,  and  to  drive  the  king  and  his  party  to  the  precipice. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  king  though  fit  to  renew  the  declaration  that  he  had  set  out 
the  former  year  for  liberty  of  conscience,  with  an  addition,  declaring  that  he  would  adhere 
firmly  to  it,  and  that  he  would  put  none  in  any  public  employments,  but  such  as  would 
concur  with  him  in  maintaining  it.  He  also  promised,  that  ho  would  hold  a parliament  in 
the  November  following.  This  promise  of  a parliament  so  long  beforehand  was  somewhat 
extraordinary.  Both  father  Petre,  and  Penn,  engaged  the  king  to  it,  but  with  a different 
prospect.  Penn,  and  all  the  tools  who  were  employed  by  him,  had  still  some  hopes  of  ctr- 
lynng  a parliament  to  agree  with  the  king,  if  too  much  time  was  not  lost : whereas  the 
delaying  a parliament  raised  jealousies,  as  if  none  were  intended,  but  that  it  was  only  talked 
of  to  amuse  the  nation  till  other  designs  were  ripe. 

On  the  other  hand,  father  Petre  and  his  cabal  saw  that  the  king  was  kept  off  from  many 
things  that  they  proposed,  with  the  expectation  of  the  concurrence  of  a parliament : and  the 
fear  of  giving  new  disgusts,  which  might  obstruct  that,  had  begotten  a caution  that  was 
very  uneasy  to  them.  They  thought  that  much  time  was  already  lost,  and  that  they  made 
but  a small  progress.  They  began  to  apprehend  that  the  regulators,  who  were  still  feeding 
them  W’ith  hopes,  and  w'ere  asking  more  time,  and  more  money,  did  intend  only  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  wear  out  the  business  into  more  length,  and  to  keep  themselves  the  longer  in 
credit  and  in  ]tay ; but  that  they  did  not  in  their  hearts  wish  well  to  the  main  design,  and 
therefore  acted  but  an  insincere  part  with  the  king.  Tlierefore  they  resolved  to  put  that 
matter  to  the  last  trial,  reckoning  that,  if  the  king  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  anj^hing  in 
a parliamentary  way,  he  might  more  easily  carried  to  extreme  and  violent  methods. 

The  king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  publishing  his  declaration  : but  he  resolved  to  oblige 
the  clergy  to  read  it  in  all  their  churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  And  now  it  appeared 
what  bad  effects  were  likely  to  follow  on  that  officious  motion  that  Soncroft  hod  made,  for 
obliging  the  clergy  to  read  the  declaration  that  king  Charles  set  out  in  the  year  1681,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament.  An  order  passed  in  council,  requiring  the  bishops 
to  send  copies  of  the  declaration  to  all  their  clergy,  and  to  order  them  to  read  it  on  two 
several  Sundays  in  time  of  divine  service. 

This  put  the  clergy  under  great  difficulties.  And  they  were  at  first  much  divided  about 
it.  Even  many  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  them  were  under  some  distraction  of  thought. 
They  had  many  meetings,  and  argued  the  point  long  among  themselves,  in  and  about 
London.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  they  refused  to  read  it,  the  king  would  proceed 
against  them  for  disobedience.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  run  so  great  a hazard  upon 
such  a point,  that  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  consequences  that  might  follow  on  a 
breach.  Their  reading  it  did  not  import  their  approving  it.  But  was  only  a publication  of 
an  act  of  their  king’s.  So  it  was  jiroposed,  to  save  the  whole,  by  making  some  declaration, 
that  their  reading  it  was  a m<‘re  act  of  obedience,  and  did  not  import  any  assent  and  appro- 
bation of  theirs.  Others  thought,  that  the  publishing  this  in  such  manner  w*as  only  imposed 
on  them,  to  make  them  odious  and  contemptible  to  the  whole  nation,  for  reading  that  which 
was  intended  for  their  ruin.  If  they  carried  their  compliance  so  far,  that  might  provoke  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  carry  theirs  much  further.  If  they  once  yielded  the  point,  that  they 
were  Ixiund  to  read  every  declaration,  with  this  salvo  that  it  did  not  import  their  approving 
it,  they  would  be  then  bound  to  read  everything  that  should  be  sent  to  them  : the  king 
teight  make  d^'clarations  in  favour  of  all  tlie  points  of  popery,  and  require  them  to  read  them ; 
and  they  could  not  sec  where  they  must  make  their  stops,  if  they  did  it  not  now.  So  it 
.‘«ecmed  necessary  to  fix  on  this,  os  a rule,  that  they  ought  to  publish  nothing  ia  time 
divine  service  but  that  which  they  approved  of.  The  point  at  present  was  not  whether 
toleration  was  a lawful,  or  an  expedient,  thing.  The  declaration  was  founded  on  the  chinn 
of  a dispensing  j)owtT,  which  the  king  did  now  assume,  tliat  tended  to  the  tot.il  suhvenrioo 
of  the  government,  and  the  making  it  arbitrary  ; whereas,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  a legal 
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Administration.  It  also  allowed  mich  an  infinite  liberty,  with  the  suipension  of  all  penal 
law9^  and  that  witlioiit  any  limitation,  that  paganism  it^lf  might  be  now  publicly  professed. 
It  was  visible,  that  the  dwign  in  imposing  the  reading  of  it  on  them  was  only  to  make  them 
ridiculous,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  their  own  ruin.  As  for  the  danger  that  they 
might  incur,  they  saw  their  ruin  was  resolved  on  • and  nothing  they  could  do  was  likely  to 
prevent  it,  unless  they  would  basely  sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  worldly  interests.  It 
would  he  perhaps  a year  sooner,  or  later,  by  any  other  management : it  was  therefore  fit,  that 
they  should  prepare  themselves  for  suffering  ; and  not  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  doing  tluit, 
which  would  draw  on  them  the  hatred  of  tlieir  friends,  and  tho  scorn  of  their  enemies. 

These  reasons  prevailed  : and  they  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  They  saw  of  what 
importance  it  was  that  they  should  l>e  unanimous  in  this.  Nothing  coxild  be  of  more  fatal 
cons4Mpicnee  than  their  being  divided  in  their  practice.  For,  if  any  considerable  body  of  the 
clergy,  such  as  could  carry  tho  name  of  the  church  of  England,  could  have  been  prevailed  on 
to  give  obedience,  and  only  some  number,  how  valuable  soever  tho  men  might  be,  should 
refuse  to  obey ; then  the  court  might  still  pretend  that  they  would  maintain  the  church  of 
England,  and  single  out  all  those  who  had  not  given  obedience,  and  fall  on  tbom,  and  so 
break  the  church  within  itself  upon  this  point,  and  then  destroy  tho  one  half  by  the  means 
of  the  rest.  'Fhc  most  eminent  were  resolved  not  to  obey : and  those  who  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  comply  would  by  that  means  fall  under  such  contempt,  that  they  could  not  liave  the 
credit  or  strength  to  support  tho  establishetl  religion.  The  court  depended  upon  thia,  that 
the  greater  part  would  obey : and  so  they  would  be  furnished  with  a point  of  state,  to  give  a 
colour  for  turning  out  tho  disobedient,  who  were  likely  to  be  the  men  that  stood  most  in 
their  way,  and  crossed  their  designs  most,  both  with  their  learning  and  credit. 

Those  few  bisho])s  that  were  engaged  in  the  dt*sign  of  betraying  the  church,  were  persuaded 
that  this  would  be  the  event  of  tho  matter ; and  they  possessed  the  king  with  the  hope  of  it 
so  positively,  that  he  seemed  to  depend  upon  it.  The  correspondence  over  England  was 
managed  with  that  secrecy,  that  these  resolutions  were  so  communicated  to  the  clergy  in 
the  country,  that  they  were  generally  engaged  to  agree  in  their  conduct,  before  tho  court  came 
to  apprehend  that  they  would  he  so  nnanimous,  as  it  proved  in  conclusion  that  they  were. 

Tile  archbishop  of  Cantorbur)’,  Sancroft,  resolved  U|>on  this  occasion  to  act  suitably  to  his 
post  and  character.  Ho  wrote  round  his  province,  and  desired  that  such  of  the  bishops  os 
were  able  would  come  up  and  consult  together  in  a matter  of  this  great  concern  : and  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  those  whom  their  age  and  infinnities  disabled  from  taking  the  journey. 
He  found  that  eighteen  of  the  bishops,  and  the  main  body  of  tho  clergy,  concurred  in  the 
rcs^)b;tion  against  rt?ading  tlic  declaration.  So  he,  with  six  of  the  bishops  that  came  up  to 
I/f>ndon,  resolved,  in  a petition  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  the  rc'asons  that  determined 
them  not  to  obey  the  order  of  council  that  had  lieen  sent  them  ; this  flowed  from  no  want  of 
respect  to  his  majesty’s  authority,  nor  from  any  unwillingness  to  let  favour  be  shown  to 
dissenters ; in  relation  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a temper  as  should  be 
thought  fit  when  that  matter  should  be  considert'd  and  settled  in  parliament  and  convocation : 
but,  this  declaration  being  founded  on  such  a dispensing  power  as  had  been  often  declared 
illegal  in  parliament,  both  in  tho  year  1602  and  in  the  year  16/2,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
his  own  reign,  and  was  a matter  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  both  in  church 
and  state,  they  could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  and  couscience,  make  themselves  so  far  parties 
to  it,  as  the  publication  of  it  once  and  again  in  Qod's  house,  and  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
most  amount  to. 

The  archbishop  wiis  then  in  an  ill  state  of  health.  So  he  sent  over  the  six  bishops  with 
the  petition  to  the  king,  signed  by  himself  and  the  rest.  Tho  king  was  much  surpris^  with 
this,  being  fiatterod  and  deceived  by  bis  spies.  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  possess^ 
with  a story  that  was  too  easily  believed  by  him,  and  was  by  him  carried  to  the  king,  wlio 
was  very  apt  to  believe  everything  that  suited  with  his  own  designs.  The  story  wjip,  that 
the  bishops  intended,  by  a petition  to  tho  king,  to  let  him  understand  tiiat  orders  of  this  kind 
Used  to  l>e  addressed  to  their  chancellors,  but  not  to  themselves  ; and  to  pray  him  to  continue 
(hat  method  : and  that  by  tliis  means  tliey  hoped  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty.  This  was 
very  acccptablo  to  tho  court,  and  procured  tho  bishops  a quick  admittance.  And  they  had 
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proceeded  bo  carefully  that  nothing  concerted  among  them  had  broken  out ; for  they  liad 
been  very  secret  and  cautious.  The  king,  when  he  heard  their  petition,  and  saw  his  mistake, 
spoke  roughly  to  them.  He  said,  he  was  their  king,  and  he  would  be  obeyed  : and  tlicy 
should  be  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  disobey  him.  The  six  bishops,  were  St.  Asaph,  Ely, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  Chichester,  and  Bristol.  The  answer  tlicy  made  the  king 
was  in  these  words : “ The  will  of  God  be  done.'’  And  they  came  from  the  court  in  a sort 
of  triumph.  Now  matters  were  brought  to  a crisis.  The  king  was  engaged  on  his  part,  as 
the  bishops  were  on  theirs.  So  all  people  looked  on  with  great  expectations,  reckoning  that 
upon  the  issue  of  this  business  a great  decision  would  be  made,  both  of  the  designs  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

The  king  consulted  for  some  days  with  all  that  were  now  employed  by  him,  what  he 
should  do  upon  this  emergent ; and  talked  with  people  of  all  persuasions.  Lob,  an  eminent 
man  among  the  diwentcra,  who  was  entirely  gained  to  the  court,  advised  the  king  to  send 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  Father  Petre  seemed  now  as  one  transported  with  joy : for  he 
thought  the  king  was  engaged  to  break  with  the  church  of  England.  And  it  w*as  reported 
that  he  broke  out  into  that  indecent  expression  upon  it,  that  tlicy  should  be  made  to  eat 
their  own  dung.  The  king  was  long  in  doubt.  Some  of  the  popish  nobility  pressed  him 
earnestly  to  let  the  matter  fall : for  now  it  appeared,  that  the  body  of  the  clergy  were 
resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  Those  who  did  obey  w'erc  few  and  inconsiderable. 
Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above  two  hundred  all  England  over : 
and  of  these  some  read  it  the  first  Sunday,  but  changed  their  minds  Ix^fore  the  second . 
others  declared  in  their  sermons,  that  though  they  obeyed  the  order,  they  did  not  approve  of 
tlic  declaration  : and  one,  more  pleasantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people  that,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  it ; and  he  stopped  till  they  all  went  out, 
and  then  he  read  it  to  the  walls.  In  many  places,  os  soon  as  the  minister  began  to  read  it, 
all  the  people  rose  and  went  out*. 

The  king  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  those  that  did  obey  his  order.  Parker,  bbbnp 
of  Oxford,  died  about  this  time.  He  wrote  a book  against  the  tests  full  of  petulant  scur- 
rility, of  which  I shall  only  give  one  instance.  He  bad  reflected  much  on  the  w’hole  popish 
])lot,  and  on  Oates’s  evidence : and  upon  that  he  called  the  test,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Oatesian  villany.  Ho  treated  the  parliament,  that  enacted  the  tests,  with  a scorn  that  no 
]K)pish  writer  had  yet  ventured  on  : and  he  said  much  to  excuse  transubstantiation,  and  to  free 
the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  idolatr)'.  lliis  raised  such  a disgust  at  him,  even  ia 
those  that  had  been  formerly  but  too  much  influenced  by  him,  that,  when  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that,  he  sunk  upon  it.  1 w’os  desired  to  answ'cr  his  book  with  the  seventy  that  ho 
deserved  : and  I did  it  with  an  acrimony  of  stylo,  that  nothing  but  such  a time,  and  such  a 
man,  could  in  any  sort  excuse.  It  was  said,  the  king  sent  him  my  papers,  licaring  tliat 
nobody  else  durst  put  them  in  his  hands,  hoping  that  it  would  raise  his  indignation,  and 
engage  him  to  answ'cr  them.  One  Ilall,  a conformist  in  Ix>ndon,  who  was  looked  on  a*i  half 
A presbyterian,  yet,  because  he  read  the  declaration,  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford.  One  of 
the  popish  bishops  was  upon  the  king's  mandamus  chosen,  by  the  illegal  fellows  of  l^Iagda- 
Icn’s  college,  their  president.  The  sense  of  the  nation,  os  w ell  as  of  the  clergy,  had  appeared 
BO  signally  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  visible,  that  the  king  had  not  only  the  seven  peti- 
tioning bishops  to  deal  with,  but  tlic  body  of  the  whole  nation,  both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  violent  advices  of  father  Petro,  and  the  Jesuit  party,  were  so  fatally  suited  to  the 
king’s  own  temper  and  passion,  that  they  prevailed  over  the  wiser  counsels  of  almost  all  that 
were  advised  with.  But  the  king,  before  ho  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  council,  set  n'tly 
engaged  all  the  privy  councillors  to  concur  with  him  : and,  after  a fortnight’s  consultation, 
the  bishops  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  council.  Tlie  petition  was  offered  to  them  ; and 
they  were  asked  if  they  owned  it  to  be  their  petition.  They  answered,  it  seemed  they  were 


* Tbe  otirl  of  D«rtniouUi  sajt  ho  vu  then  at  Wc«U 
miniter  fclutol.  Aa  aooti  a»  biahop  Sprat,  who  vnu  thru 
drao,  gave  order  for  the  declaration  bi-ing  read,  there  was 
•o  great  a murmur  and  noiae  in  the  Abber,  that  no  one 
could  hear  him  ; but,  before  be  had  fiuialied,  there  aaa 


none  left  bnl  a few  prebendaries  in  their  atalla,  the  eho- 
riaters,  and  Westminaier  acliolura.  The  bialiopcotdd  hardly 
hold  the  proclamation  for  iremhUng,  and  every  one  looked 
under  a strange  couatematioa.— Oxford  edition  of  thii 
work. 
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to  be  proceeded  against  upon  tliat  account ; so  they  hoped  the  king  would  not  press  them  to 
a confession,  and  then  make  use  of  it  against  them  : after  they  had  offered  this,  they  owned 
the  petition.  Tliey  were  next  charged  with  the  publication  of  it ; for  it  was  then  printed. 
But  they  absolutely  denied  that  was  done  by  their  means.  The  archbishop  had  \v7itten  the 
petition  all  in  his  own  hand,  without  employing  any  person  to  copy  it  out : and  though 
there  was  one  draught  written  of  the  petition,  as  it  was  agreed  on,  from  which  ho  had  written 
out  the  original  which  they  had  all  signed,  yet  he  bad  kept  that  still  in  his  own  possession, 
and  had  never  shown  it  to  any  person  : so  it  was  not  published  by  them  : that  most  have 
been  done  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  king  had  shown  it. 

They  were  in  the  next  place  required  to  enter  into  bonds,  to  appear  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  answer  to  an  information  of  misdemeanor.  They  excepted  to  this ; and  said, 
that  by  their  peerage  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it.  Upon  their  insisting  on  this,  they  w ere 
sent  to  the  Tower,  by  a warrant  signed  by  the  whole  board,  except  father  Petre,  who  was 
passed  over  by  the  king's  order.  This  set  the  w'hole  city  into  the  highest  fermentation  that 
was  ever  knowm  in  memory  of  man.  The  bishops  were  sent  by  water  to  the  Tower ; and 
all  along  as  they  passed  the  banks  of  the  river  were  full  of  people,  who  kneeled  down  and 
asked  their  blessing,  and  with  loud  shouts  expressed  their  good  wishes  for  them,  and  their 
concern  in  their  preservation.  The  soldiers,  and  other  officers  in  the  Tower,  did  the  same. 
An  universal  consternation  appeared  in  all  people's  looks.  Bui  the  king  was  not  moved 
with  all  this.  And,  though  two  days  after,  upon  the  queen's  pretended  deliverj’,  the  king 
had  a fair  occasion  to  have  granted  a general  pardon,  to  celebrate  the  joy  of  that  birth  (and 
it  was  given  out  by  those  papists  that  had  alw'ays  affected  to  pass  for  moderate  men,  that 
they  had  all  pressed  this  vehemently),  the  king  was  inflexible  : he  said,  his  authority  would 
become  contemptible,  if  he  suffered  such  an  affront  to  pass  unpunished. 

A week  after  their  commitment,  they  were  brought  upon  a habeas  corpus  to  the  king's 
bench  bar,  where  their  counsel  offered  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  illegal  commitment : but 
the  court  allowed  it  good  in  law.  They  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  for  small  sums, 
to  answer  to  the  infonnation  that  day  fortnight. 

The  bishoj>s  were  discha^ed  of  their  imprisonment : and  people  of  all  sorts  ran  to  visit 
them  as  confessors,  one  company  going  in  as  another  went  out.  Tlie  appt'amnee  in  West- 
minster-hall  >vas  very  solemn : about  thirty  of  the  nobility  accompanying  them.  All  the 
ftrccts  were  full  of  shoutings  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  with  bonfires  at  night. 

When  the  day  fixed  for  their  trial  came,  there  was  a vast  concourse.  Wcstminster-hall, 
and  all  the  places  about,  were  full  of  people,  who  were  strangely  affected  with  the  matter. 
Even  the  army,  that  was  then  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  showed  such  a disposition  to 
mutiny,  that  it  gave  the  king  no  small  uneasiness.  The  trial  came  on,  which  was  chiefiy 
managed  against  the  bishops  by  sir  William  Williams.  He  had  been  speaker  in  two 
successive  parliaments,  and  was  a zealous  promoter  of  the  exclusion  : and  he  bad  continued 
many  years  a bold  pleader  in  all  causes  against  the  court : but  he  was  a corrupt  and  vicious 
man,  who  had  no  principles,  but  followed  his  own  interests.  Sawyer,  the  attorney-general, 
who  had  for  many  years  served  ths  ends  of  the  court  in  a most  abject  and  obsequious  manner, 
would  not  support  the  dispensing  power : so  he  was  turned  out,  Powis  being  advanced  to  be 
attorney-general : and  Williams  was  made  solicitor-general.  Powis  acted  his  part  in  this 
trial  as  fairly  as  his  post  could  admit  of.  But  Williams  took  very  indecent  liberties.  And 
he  had  great  advantages  over  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who  were  among  the  bishops'  counsel, 
by  reflecting  on  tbe  precedents  and  procoetKngs  during  their  being  the  king's  counsel.  The 
king's  counsel  could  not  have  full  proof  that  the  bishops’  hands  were  truly  theirs,  and  were 
forced  to  have  recourse  (o  tbe  confession  they  had  made  at  the  council  board : which  was 
thought  very  dishonourable,  since  they  had  made  that  confession  in  confidence,  trusting  to 
the  king’s  honour,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  any  promise  was  made,  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  that  confession.  No  proof  was  brought  of  their  publishing  it,  which  was 
the  main  point.  The  presenting  it  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  their  owning  it  to  be  their 
petition,  when  it  was  put  to  them  at  the  council  board,  was  all  that  the  king's  counsel  could 
offer  for  proof  of  this;  which  was  an  apparent  strain,  in  which  even  tliosc  judges  that  were 
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tlie  surest  to  the  court,  did  not  se«ni  to  be  satisfied.  It  was  much  urged  against  them,  that 
this  |K’tition  was  a libel,  tending  to  the  defaming  the  king’s  goveminent. 

But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  tliey  having  received  on  order,  to  which  they  found  thi'r 
could  not  give  obedience,  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  as  bishops  and  ;is  subji'cts,  to 
lay  before  tlm  king  their  reasons  for  it:  all  subjects  had  a right  to  ))etitiuQ  the  king:  they, 
as  peers,  were  of  his  great  council,  and  so  had  yet  a better  claim  to  that : and  that  more 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion  ; for  the  act  of  uniformity  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  had 
required  them  under  a curse  to  look  carefully  after  those  matters  ; the  dispensing  power  had 
been  often  brought  into  debate  in  parliament,  and  was  always  voted  to  be  against  law:  and 
the  late  king  h:^  yielded  the  point  by  recalling  bis  declaration  : so  tliey  thought,  they  had 
a right  to  represent  these  things  to  the  king.  And  occasion  was  often  taken  to  reflect  on 
the  dispensing  power.  To  this  the  king’s  counsel  replied,  that  the  votes  of  one,  or  both 
houses  wpro  not  laws,  till  they  were  enacted  by  king  and  parliament : and  the  late  kings 
passing  once  from  a point  of  his  prerogative  did  nut  give  it  up,  but  only  waved  it  for  that 
time : they  urged  much  the  sacredness  of  the  king’s  auUiority  ; that  a paper  might  be  true 
in  fact,  and  yet  be  a libel ; that  in  parliament  the  two  houses  had  a right  to  petition,  but  it 
was  sedition  to  do  it  in  a point  of  government  out  of  parliament. 

The  trial  did  last  long,  above  ten  hours.  Tlie  crowds  continued  in  expectation  all  the 
while,  and  expressed  so  great  a concern  for  the  bishops,  that  the  witnesses  who  were  brouglit 
against  them  were  not  only  treated  witli  much  scorn  and  loud  laugliter  upon  every  occasion, 
but  seemed  to  be  in  such  danger,  that  they  esca]>ed  narrowly,  going  away  by  a back  pas* 
•age.  Two  of  the  judges,  Puwel  and  Hallo w*ay,  delivered  their  opinion,  that  there  was  do 
seditious  matter  in  the  petition,  and  that  it  was  no  libel.  Wright  was  now  brought  into 
this  court  and  made  chief  justice ; and  Herbert  was  made  chief  ju»tice  of  the  common  pleas : 
Herbert  was  with  the  court  in  the  main  of  the  king's  dis{Kmsing  (>owcr,  but  was  against  them 
in  most  particulars ; so  be  could  not  serve  their  ends  in  this  court.  Wright  was  tlic  more 
proper  tool.  He  in  his  charge  called  the  petition  a libel : but  he  did  not  think  the  publica- 
tion was  proved. 

The  jury  was  fairly  returned.  When  they  were  shut  up,  they  were  soon  agreed  upon 
their  verdict,  to  acquit  the  bishops.  But  it  was  thought  to  be  both  the  more  solemn,  and 
the  safer  way,  to  continue  shut  up  till  the  morning.  The  king  still  flattcK'd  himself  with 
the  hope  that  the  bishops  would  be  brought  in  guilty.  He  went  that  morning  to  the  camp : 
for  the  ill  humour  the  army  wras  in  the  day  bef^orc,  made  him  think  it  necessary  to  go  and 
keep  them  in  aw’o  and  order,  by  bis  own  presence. 

The  court  eat  again  next  day.  And  then  the  jury  came  in  with  their  verdict.  Upon 
which  there  were  such  shoutings,  so  long  continued,  and  as  it  were  echoed  into  the  city,  tliat 
all  people  were  struck  with  it.  Every  man  seemed  transported  with  joy.  Bonfires  wire 
made  all  about  the  streets.  And  tlie  news  going  over  tlie  nation,  produced  the  like  rejoic- 
ings and  bonfires  all  England  over.  The  king’s  presence  kept  tlie  aniiy  in  some  onler.  But 
he  was  no  sooner  gone  out  of  the  camp,  than  he  was  followed  with  an  universal  shouting,  a« 
if  it  had  been  a victory  obtained*.  And  so  fatally  was  the  king  pusliod  on  to  lib  ruin,  that 


• Tl»«  folIoMin;;;  wr  more  particular  detail*,  rel»»ive  to 
thi*  memorable  tratitacUon.  The  petition  wu  a»  ffllow*  : 

**  TAf  of  tome  of  thr  Rithops  to  King 

James  the  Second,  apainst  promuipatinp  his  * Derla- 
ralittn  for  libertjf  of  conscience* 

To  (lie  Kinfr'i  Most  Rxcoflrnt  Majevtjr. 

**  Tlio  humble  Prliliou  of  Wiliiaiu,  Arrhbbhop  of 
Caatcrbiinr,  and  of  diver*  of  the  ftuffrjgAn  BUhop* 
of  that  province,  now  prrtcnl  with  him.  in  behalf 
of  onrsclve*  and  other  of  our  *Wnt  brethren,  and 
of  the  C'lorjrv  of  our  mjicctive  dioce»c«. 

^‘Hvudly  •UKwaTii, 

“That  the  great  avcivcnr**  they  find  in  themselves  to 
l!.«diainbunng  and  publishing,  in  all  their  chiirrhes,  your 
Majesty's  laje  deciamtioo  for  liberty  of  eonscience,  pro- 
cvvdcili  neiilier  from  any  want  of  duty  and  obc<Ueucc  to 


your  Majesty,  (our  holy  mother,  the  Cbureh  of  EogUiid, 
bring,  both  in  her  pritidple*  and  constant  practice,  unqurt- 
tionably  loyal;  and  havitf,  to  her  great  honour,  ban 
more  than  once  publicly  acknowledged  to  be  so  bv  yonr 
gracious  Majesty,)  nor  yet  from  any  want  of  due  tendrr- 
ness  to  Disetuitcrs : in  relation  to  whom  they  are  willing 
to  come  to  such  a temper,  as  shsll  be  thought  fit,  vheo 
that  matter  ahtll  be  considered  and  settled  in  I’arliaincol 
and  Convocation;  but,  among  many  other  ccosidcrauoni. 
from  this  cspceially.  because  that  declaration  is  founded 
upon  such  a dispeming  power,  as  hath  been  often  declared 
illegal  in  Parliament ; and  particularly  in  titc  years  lfi6'2 
and  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your  Majesty’s  reign  ; 
and  is  a matter  of  so  great  moment  and  ewnsequeoce  to 
the  whole  nation,  both  in  Church  and  Stale,  that  your 
Mtitiooera  cannot  in  prudence,  honour,  or  rouscienrv,  so 
hr  make  tbemM-Ircs  panics  to  it,  as  the  dUuibuuob  ot  >t 
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he  seemed  not  to  bo,  by  all  this,  enough  convinced  of  the  folly  of  those  violent  counsels.  He 
intended  still  to  pursue  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  on,  to  bring  this  matter  of  the  con- 
tempt of  tho  order  of  council,  in  not  reading  the  declaration,  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 


all  0%‘cr  tli«  n«tion,  and  the  Mlemn  publication  of  it  one* 
and  afaiii,  even  in  Ood'i  honic,  and  in  the  time  of  big 
dirine  »erv>ee,  mu»t  amount  to  in  common  and  rea»onable 
con>tnsction. 

*^Your  petitionen,  therefore,  moat  humbly  and  ear- 
neatly  beaecch  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  be  gncioiisly 
pleaaed  not  to  iniUt  upon  the  distributing  and  reading 
your  .Majesty’s  said  declaration. 

“ And  ymir  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c." — Singer's 
Clarendon  Corr.  U.  470. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  William  Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ; William  Llordc,  bishop  of  8l 
Attph;  Francis  Turner,  of  Ely;  John  Lake,  of  Chiches- 
ter : Thomaa  Ken,  of  Both  and  Wells  ■,  Thomas  While, 
€3if  Peterborough*,  and  Jonathan  Trelawncy,  of  Bristol. 
It  was  signed  in  the  presence  of.  nnd  couwiiicd  to,  by 
Henry,  bishop  of  London  • ; Dr.  Tdlotson,  dean  of  Can. 
terbury;  Slillingflect,  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Patrick,  dean 
of  Peterborough ; Tenison,  vicar  of  St  Martin's  in  the 
Fields;  Grove,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Undershuft;  and 
Bherloek,  maaterofthe  Temple. 

When  the  bishops  came  to  present  the  petition,  they 
were  **  brought  to  the  king  in  his  closet  within  his  bed- 
ehamber,  where  tlie  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  the  rest,  all 
being  upon  their  knees,  delivered  the  petition  to  his 
majesty.  He  was  pleased  at  first  to  receive  the  petitioners 
and  their  petition  graciously,  and,  having  opened  It,  said, 

* This  is  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  own  hand.'  To  which 
the  Ushops  replied,  * Yes,  Sir ; it  is  his  own  hand.* 
But  the  king,  having  read  it  over,  oud  then  folding  it  up, 
mid  thus,  or  to  this  effect  : 

King.  This  is  a great  surprise  to  me  : here  are  strange 
words.  I did  not  expect  this  from  you ; especially  from 
some  of  you.  This  is  a standard  of  rebellion. 

St,  Ataph,  and  some  of  the  rest,  replied,  that  they 
had  wlvrntured  their  lives  for  bis  majesty,  and  would  lose 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  lift  up  a finger 
against  him. 

King.  I tell  yon  this  is  a standard  of  rebelUon:  I 
never  saw  such  an  address. 

Rrutuly  fiiiltog  down  on  his  knees,  snid,  Bebellion  1 
Sir,  I beseech  you,  do  not  say  so  liard  a thing  of  us.  For 
Oaifs  sake,  do  not  believe  we  are,  or  can  be,  guilty  of 
rrbelKon  ; it  Is  impossible  that  I,  or  any  of  my  family, 
should  be  so.  Your  majesty  cannot  but  remember  that 
you  sent  me  down  into  Cornwall,  to  quell  Monmouth’s 
irbellion ; and  T am  as  ready  to  do  what  I can  to  quell 
another,  if  there  were  ocrasion. 

ChiehtRer.  Sir,  wo  liave  quelled  one  rebellion,  and 
will  not  raise  anotiver. 

Vit  rebel  \ Sir,  wo  are  ready  to  die  at  your  feet, 

Bnlk  and  WtlU.  Sir,  I hope  you  will  give  tliat  liberty 
to  us,  which  you  allow  to  all  mankind. 

Peterborough.  Sir,  you  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to 
ail  mankind  ; the  reading  this  declaration  is  agatust  our 
eoDscience. 

King.  1 will  keep  this  paper.  It  it  the  strangest, 
address  which  I ever  aaw : it  tends  to  rebellion.  Do  yon 
question  my  dispensing  power?  Some  of  you  here  have 
printed  and  preached  for  it,  when  it  was  (or  your  pur^ 
poee, 

Peterborough.  Sr,  what  we  say  of  the  dispensing 
power,  refers  only  to  what  was  declared  in  parliament. 

King.  The  dispensing  power  was  never  questioned  by 
the  men  of  Uie  clmrvb  England. 


St,  A^aph.  It  was  dorUred  against  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment called  by  bit  late  majesty,  ami  by  that  which  waa 
called  by  your  majesty. 

The  insisting  upon  the  tendency  of  the  petition 

to  rebellion,  said,  be  would  have  bis  declaratioii  pub- 
lished. 

Bath  and  IVelU.  We  are  boiiud  to  fear  Gml,  ami 
honour  the  l»ing:  we  desire  to  do  both.  We  will  honour 
you  : we  must  fear  God. 

J!?ru/o/.  We  will  do  our  duty  to  your  majesty  in  every 
thing  to  the  utmost,  which  docs  not  interfere  with  our  duty 
to  God. 

A'in^.  Is  this  what  I have  deserved  of  you,  who  have 
supported  the  church  of  Engl.ind,  and  w*ill  support  It?  1 
will  remember  you  that  have  signed  this  paper  : 1 wll' 
keep  I his  pa|>cr  ; I will  not  part  with  it.  I did  not  expect 
this  from  you;  especially  from  some  of  you:  1 will  be 
obeyH  in  publishing  my  declaration. 

Bath  and  Wells.  God's  will  be  done  t 

King.  M'hatistlMt? 

Bath  and  tVeUs  and  Peterborough.  God's  will  be 
done  1 

King.  If  1 think  fit  to  alter  my  mind,  1 will  send  to 
you.  God  hath  given  me  this  dispensing  power,  and  1 
will  maintain  it.  I tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand 
men,  and  of  the  church  of  England  loo,  that  have  not 
bowed  their  knees  to  Baal. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  passed,  as  far  as  die  bUhopa 
could  recollect  it ; and  this  being  said,  they  were  di»- 
tnisaed." — Archbishop  .Sancroft's  MBS. ; Siugcr's  Cla- 
reialou  Corr.  ii.  479,  &c. 

“On  Friday,  June  8th,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  his 
majesty  came  into  the  privy  council.  About  half  an  hour 
after,  the  archlashop  and  six  bishops,  who  wore  attending 
in  the  next  room,  were  called  into  tlic  council  chamber, 
and  graciously  received  by  his  majesty.  The  lord  chan, 
cellor  look  a poper  then  lying  on  the  table,  and,  showing 
it  to  the  archbishop,  asked  him  in  words  to  this  effect  >— 
* Is  this  the  petition  that  was  written  and  signed  by  your 
grace,  and  which  tiieso  bishops  presented  to  his  majesty?’ 
The  archbishop  received  the  paper  from  the  lonl  chan, 
cellor,  and,  addressing  himself  to  hit  majesty,  said  to  this 
ptirp«>sc : ’ Sir,  I am  called  hither  as  a criminal,  which  I 
never  was  before  in  my  life,  and  little  tliought  f ever 
should  be,  especially  befura  your  majesty  : but,  since  it  it 
my  unhap{Nncat  to  be  so  at  this  time,  I hope  your  majesty 
will  not  bo  offended,  that  I am  cautious  of  aruweriitg 
questions.  No  man  is  obliged  to  answer  questions  that 
may  tend  to  the  accusing  of  himself.*  HU  majesty  called 
this  chicanery,  and  hoped  he  would  not  deny  bis  hand. 
The  an-hhishup  still  insisted  upon  it,  that  there  could  be 
no  other  end  of  this  question,  but  to  draw  such  an  answer 
from  him  as  miglit  afford  ground  for  an  accusation;  and 
therefore  desired  there  might  be  no  answer  required  of 
him.  St.  Asaph  said,  ' All  divines  of  all  Christian 
churches  agree  in  this,  that  no  man  in  our  circumsUnces 
is  obliged  to  answer  any  such  questions.'  The  king  still 
pressing  for  an  answer  with  some  seeming  impatience,  the 
archbishop  said,  'Sir,  though  we  arc  not  obliged  to  give 
any  answer  to  tliis  question,  yet,  if  your  majesty  lays  your 
command  upon  us,  we  shall  answer  it,  in  trust  upon  your 
majesty’s  justice  and  generosity,  that  we  shall  not  suffer 
for  our  obedience,  as  wc  must  if  our  answer  should  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  us.*  Ilis  majesty  said,  ' No, 
I will  not  rominand  you ; if  you  will  deny  your  own  hand| 


* On  two  other  copies  of  the  petition,  one  of  which  is  in  archbishop  Sancroft's  handwriting,  are  the  following  sub- 

scriptions:— Approbo,  If.  I»ndon,  May  23;  William,  Norwich,  May  23;  Robert,  Gloucester,  May  21  ; Scth,Sai'um, 
May  2b;  1*.  Winchester:  Tho.  Exon,  May 29.— Singer’s Clarvudou  Corr-  ih  l7U. 
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sionere.  They  dM  not  think  fit  to  cite  the  archbishop  and  bishops  before  them ; for  they  did 
not  doubt  they  would  plead  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  authority ; 
which  they  hoped  their  chancellors,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  would  not  venture  on. 


I know  not  what  to  nr  to  vou,*  &r.  Tlic  lord  chancellor 
Mid,  * Withdraw.'  Aher  about  Italfa  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  were  called  in  again.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  aaid, 

' Hia  majeaty  baa  commanded  me  to  require  you  to 
anawer  thia  qneition  ; Whether  these  be  your  haiida  that 
ere  aet  to  thia  petition  P’  Hia  majeaty  himaelf  also  aakl, 
'1  command  you  to  anawer  thia  queation/  Then  the 
aiehbiahop  took  the  petition,  and,  having  read  it  over,  auid, 

* 1 own  that  I wrote  Uiia  petition,  and  that  thia  ia  my 
hand.'  Then  the  lord  chancellor  aaked  each  of  tt»e 
biahopt ; ai>d  they  all  acknowlctlged  their  haiida,  and  that 
they  delivei'ed  thia  petition.  Then  they  were  commanded 
to  withdraw.  After  a while,  they  were  called  tn  a thiid 
time.  Then  the  loid  chancellor  told  them,  'Ilia  hia 
majniy'a  pleasure  to  have  you  proceeded  againat  for  thia 
petition ; but  it  ahall  be  with  ^1  faimesa  at  Weatminatcr 
HaL.  There  will  be  an  information  agunat  you,  which 
you  are  to  anawer;  and  in  order  to  that,  you  are  to  enter 
into  a rccogniaance.’  The  arclibiihop  aaid,  ' that  without 
a rccogniaance  they  ahould  be  ready  to  appear,  and  to 
anawer,  whenever  they  were  called.’  One  of  the  biahupa 
•aid.  the  lord  Loveluce  had  been  called  before  the  council, 
to  anawer  to  a complaint  that  waa  brought  agninat  him, 
and  that  he  waa  allowed  to  anawer  it  in  Wcaiminater 
H;in,  without  entering  into  any  recogniaanre ; and  that 
they  hoped  they  might  be  allowed  to  anawer  in  like  tniin> 
m-r.  The  lord  chancellor  aaid,  * the  lord  Lovelace  had 
affronted  hii  niijeaty,  and  behaved  himaelf  very  rudely 
before  them ; and,  therefore,  hia  majeaty  would  have  him 
proceeded  againat  in  the  common  way ; but,  for  the 
bialinpa  there  present,  hia  majeaty  waa  pleaacd  to  treat 
them  with  all  favour  in  respect  of  their  character;  and 
therefore  he  would  have  them  enter  into  a recognitarce.' 
Ilia  majeaty  waa  pleased  to  say,  * I offer  yon  thia  aa  a 
favour,  and  I would  not  have  you  refuae  it.'  St.  Ataph 
aaid,  ' Wbataoever  favour  your  majeaty  vouchaafea  fo 
offer  to  any  pepMin.  you  are  pleased  to  leave  it  to  him 
whether  he  will  accept  it  or  no ; and  you  do  not  cx|iect  he 
ahould  accept  it  to  his  own  prejudice.  We  courcive  that 
this  entering  into  rec«tgniaarvce  may  be  prejudicial  to  us ; 
and,  therefore,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  not  be  offended 
at  our  declining  it.’  Then  the  lord  chaticellor  Mid, 
* There  are  but  thice  ways  to  pixx-ced  in  matters  of  thia 
kind : it  must  he  either  by  commitment,  or  hy  recogni. 
Mnce,  or  by  subpeena  out  of  the  king's  beneb.  Hit 
majesty  waa  not  willing  to  take  the  common  way  in  pro- 
ceeding against  you,  but  he  would  give  you  leave  to  enter 
into  recogniMnce and  his  lordship  agiiin  sdvise<I  them 
to  accept  it.  Some  of  the  biihops  aaid,  they  were  in- 
formed that  no  man  was  obliged  to  enter  into  recognisance, 
unless  there  were  special  matter  againat  him,  and  that 
there  wmt  an  oath  of  it  made  against  that  person.  Thia 
thrv  mid,  not  considering  that  now  the  petition  waa  made 
special  matter,  and  that  their  confessing  it  waa  as  good 
aa  an  oath.  But  at  last  they  inaiated  on  this,  that  there 
Wit  no  precedent  for  it,  that  any  member  of  the  house  of 
peers  should  be  bound  in  reeognisanre  for  misdemeanour. 
The  Ion!  chanei  llor  aaid  there  were  precctlcnia  for  it ; but, 
being  desired  to  name  one,  he  named  none.  The  iMshopa 
desired  to  be  proceeded  against  the  common  way:  but 
titai  nwa  not  rdlnwcd,  and  they  were  a third  time  com- 
inaiided  to  withdraw. 

“ A while  after,  they  were  called  in  the  fourth  time, 
and  aaked,  whether  they  had  considered  of  it  better  ? and 
wl*ethcr  they  would  accept  of  bis  majesty’s  favour  ? The 
Birhhiahop  Mtd,  ho  had  the  advice  of  the  best  counsel  in 
tOAU,  and  they  sraraed  him  of  Uiis.  asauhug  him  it  would 


bo  to  bis  prejudice ; and  therefore  be  desired  that  it  iai|bt 
not  be  requited,  offering  hia  promise  again  to  appearand 
to  answer,  whensoever  he  should  be  called.  But  bii 
majeaty  seemed  to  be  displeased,  and  Mid.  ' Yoa  will 
believe  others  before  you  aiili  believe  me.*  So  they  «m 
the  fourth  time  commanded  to  withdraw. 

'*  A good  while  after  tliis,  the  earl  of  Bcrkely  cams 
forth  to  the  biahopt,  and  endeavoured  first  to  perau^e  tbs 
archbishop  to  enter  into  rccogniaance,  which  l>e  thought 
had  been  agreed  between  them  over-night;  for  on  Thurt' 
day  niglit,  almost  at  bed-time,  hia  lordship  came  to  tbs 
arrhbivfaop  at  lAmbetb,  and,  after  half  an  hour'i  ditroanc, 
at  last  came  to  apeak  of  hit  appearing  at  council  the  nest 
day,  and  then  adviaed  hia  grace  to  offer  a rccogoisanoe. 
Hia  grace  anid,  ' I am  advised  to  that  way.'  Hia  lord- 
ship  said,  ' That  is  well  ;*  and  toon  after  took  hia  leave. 
Now  he  Meined  to  look  upon  it  as  aomclhing  atraafe, 
that  Ilia  grace  ahould  refuae  to  enter  into  rcrcgniaaBcc ; 
but  finding  him  fixed,  lie  cndcavmiresl  to  pertuade  the 
other  biahcipa.  He  told  them  he  would  do  it,  if  he  were 
in  their  case ; but  finding  them  all  of  a mind,  he  went 
outward  from  the  council,  bu  . soon  after  relumed  that 
way  into  the  council  chamber  again  ; from  whence,  about 
half  an  hour  after,  came  forth  Mr.  Riley,  a aerjrant-at- 
armi,  with  the  wrarrant,  signed  with  fifteen  handi,  to  carry 
the  acven  bishops  to  the  Tower;  and  another  warrant, 
with  nineteen  hands  and  seals,  for  the  lieutenant  of  tbs 
Tower  to  keep  them  in  Mfe  custody." — Singer’s  Clare*- 
don  Corr.  U.  481 . 

Dialogue  between  the  King  and  Binhope,  ajter  tki 
third  or  fourth  coming  in. 

A.  Sir,  we  appear  before  vou  thia  day,  by  rirtne  of 
your  aummona,  as  criminals  ; the  lirat  time  that  ever  I 
stood  as  a chminal  before  any  man,  and  I am  sorry  that  it 
happens  to  be  beft*re  oiy  aovereigiulord.  We  are  advised, 
Sir,  that  they,  who  are  in  this  condition  of  criminaia,  arc 
nut  obliged  to  anawer  to  any  qneationa  which  may  be  to 
theii  prejudice  ; notwithstanding,  if  your  majeaty  requires 
it  of  iia,  we  will  tell  you  the  true  matter  of  fart,  imating 
in  your  majesty’s  justice  and  generosity,  that  no  advan- 
tage ahall  be  taken  againat  ua  from  our  coufeasioa. 

Q-  ia  ibis  your  petition  f 

B.  Pray,  Sir,  give  us  leave  lo  see  it ; and  if,  upon 
perusal,  it  appears  to  he  the  saute  - — yea,  ^r,  thia  u our 
petition,  and  tlicsc  are  our  aubocriptiona. 

Q.  Who  were  preaent  at  the  forming  of  ii? 

Jl,  All  who  hare  aubocribed  it. 

Q.  Were  no  other  persona  present  ? 

/{.  It  ia  our  great  infelicity  that  we  are  here  as  erinii- 
nals;  and  your  majesty  ia  so  just  and  generous  that  }ou 
will  not  require  ua  to  arciiac  either  ourselves  or  others. 

Upon  what  occasion  came  you  to  I.ondon? 

H.  I received  an  iritimaiiun  from  the  archbishop,  that 
my  advice  and  asaistaiico  was  ivquired  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

Q.  What  were  the  affairs  which  you  coniulted  of? 

R.  The  matter  of  the  petition. 

Q.  What  ia  the  temper  you  are  ready  to  come  to  with 
the  dissenters? 

R.  We  refer  ourselves  to  the  petition. 

Q.  What  mean  you  by  the  dispensing  power  being  de- 
clared illegal  in  parlnmem? 

R.  The  words  are  so  plain  that  we  cannot  use  any 
plaiitcr. 

Q.  What  want  of  prudence  or  honour  is  there  in  obey- 
ing the  king? 
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Citations  were  sent  out  requiring  the  chancellors  and  archdeacons  to  send  in  the  lists  of  all 
the  clergy,  both  of  such  as  had  obeyed,  and  of  those  who  had  not  obeyed  the  order  of  council. 
Some  of  these  were  now  so  much  animated,  with  the  sense  that  the  nation  had  expressed 
of  the  bishops’  imprisonment  and  trial,  that  they  declared  they  would  not  obey  this  order  : 
and  others  excused  themselves  in  softer  terms.  When  the  day  came  to  which  they  were 
cited,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  though  he  himself  had  obeyed  the  order,  and  had  hitherto 
gone  along,  sitting  with  the  other  commissioners,  but  had  always  voted  on  the  milder  side, 
yet  now,  when  he  saw  matters  were  running  so  fast  to  the  ruin  of  the  church,  ho  not  only 
would  sit  no  longer  with  them,  but  wrote  a letter  to  them  ; in  which  he  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  on  with  them  any  longer,  for  though  he  himself  had  obeyed  the  order  of 
council,  which  be  protested  be  did  because  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  it, 
yet  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  those  who  had  not  obeyed  it  bad  gone  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  following  their  conscience,  and  he  would  much  rather  choose  to  suffer  with  them, 
than  to  concur  in  making  them  suffer.  Tliis  stopped  proceedings  for  that  day,  and  put 
the  court  to  a stand.  So  they  adjourned  themselves  till  December,  and  they  never  sat 
any  more. 

This  was  the  progress  of  that  transaction,  which  was  considered  all  Europe  over  as  the 


R.  What  ia  a^pinst  con^ence  it  apintt  prudence  ami 
honoor  too,  etprciallv  in  prnoniof  our  character. 

Q.  Whv  ia  it  agoiott  ronaciencr  .* 

R.  Becauae  out  cnnancticea  obitge  ns  (at  lar  aa  wo  are 
able)  to  preaerre  our  Uwa  and  religion  aceurdiug  to  the 
Reformation. 

Q.  la  the  diapenaing  power  then  againtt  law  ? 

R.  We  refer  oureeUca  to  the  petition. 

Q.  How  could  thedittributiogand  reading  the  declara« 
tiuD  make  ^oii  partlea  to  it  ? 

R.  W«  refer  onrsclTet  to  our  petition,  whether  the 
comoioQ  and  reaaonabie  conatruction  of  mankind  would 
not  make  it  ao. 

Q.  Did  jou  diaperae  a printed  letter  in  the  country, 
or  otherwiae  diaatiadc  any  of  the  clergy  from  reading  it  ? 

R.  If  thia  be  one  of  tbe  erticlea  of  miademcanour 
against  ua.  we  deaire  to  anawerit  with  the  reat. 

General.  We  acknowledge  the  petition  : we  are  autn- 
moned  to  appear  here  to  anawer  auch  mattera  of  miade- 
Dcanour  aa  ahall  be  objected;  we  therefore  humbly 
deaire  a copy  of  utir  charge,  and  that  time  convenient  may 
be  allowed  ua  to  advise  about  it,  and  answer  iu  We  are 
here  in  obedience  to  hia  majesty’s  command,  to  receive 
oar  charge,  but  humbly  detire  we  mar  be  excused  from 
aaawering  questiona,  from  whence  occasion  may  be  taken 
Bgainit  ua. — Singer’s  Clarendon  Corr.  iL  4B3. 

Heurr.  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  hia  Diary,  May  18,  1688, 
■on,  ^ In  the  evening,  tbe  bithnpa,  six  in  number,  pre> 
■emed  a petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  bia  majesty 
Would  recall  hia  proclamation  for  reading  the  Proclnma- 
boo  of  Indulgence  in  the  churches.  It  was  written  with 
(be  arch  bishop’s  own  band,  and  aigne<l  by  himself  and  the 
other  six.  Tbe  king  took  them  into  the  room  within  the 
bed-cbambcr;  when  he  hod  read  the  petition,  he  H-aa 
ugry.  vid  said,  he  did  not  ex|«ct  auch  a petition  from 
them.  This  tbe  bishop  of  St.  Aaaph  told  me  when  he 
came  bome.** 

So  angry  waa  James,  that  the  next  day  he  appears  to 
base  aeoi  for  all  tbe  judges  to  Whitehall,  to  consult  them 
wpoT)  this  episcopal  offence..— ^Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii. 
173.)  On  the  *28th,  Lord  Sunderland  sent  aaummona 
le  theta  to  appear  before  the  king  in  council,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  to  answer  to  auch  matters  of  niiadcnieanour 
•a  should  be  then  objected  againat  fhom— (Ibid.  173.) 
The  king  was  informed  that  lord  Clarendon  had  been 
present  when  the  biahopa'  petition  was  drawn  up  at  Lara- 
betb;  and  thia  ia  not  at  all  improbable,  lince  he  meniiuna 
in  hia  diary  that  he  ba«l  frequent  conrerences  aiibaequently 
with  them,  St  hia  own  house.  On  the  8th  of  June  they 


appeared  before  the  council,  and  were  called  upon  to  enter 
into  recognizancea  to  appear  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
on  the  ffrst  day  of  the  following  term  ; and,  up«ia  refuaing, 
they  were  committed  to  the  Tower:  and  the  attorney- 
general  was  ordered  to  prefer  an  informution  against  them. 
Oil  the  following  day,  lord  Clarendon  relates  that  “ mul- 
titudoa  of  people  went  to  the  Tower  to  the  biahopa.'* 
The  lord  chancellor  (Jeffreys)  (old  lord  Clarendon  that 
he  regretted  very  much  that  the  king  had  been  induced  to 
proce^  with  the  prosecution  of  (he  biahopa,  which  at  one 
time  he  had  declined ; aorac  men  (he  added)  would  burry 
the  king  to  hia  dcatruclioo.” 

On  the  15tbnfjune  the  attorney-general  moved  to 
have  the  biahopa  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench.  **  Both  the  hall  and  palace  yard  were  extremely 
crowded : all  the  way,  aa  the  biahopa  came  from  the 
bridge,  where  they  landed,  to  tbe  very  court,  the  peeple 
made  a lane  for  them,  and  begged  their  blessings.  When 
they  wero  in  court,  the  information  against  them  was  read. 
The  biahopa*  counsel  offered  several  pleas,  but  they  a-ere 
all  overruled ; judge  Powell  dissenting  from  his  brethren 
on  every  point.  At  last  they  pleaded  the  general  issue  ; 
and  to  their  trials  were  appoint^  to  be  this  day  fortnight. 
The  court  took  their  own  recognizance*  to  appear  then, 
the  archUahop  in  200/.,  the  rest  in  100/.  each  ; and  ao 
they  vent  home ; the  people  In  like  manner  crowding  for 
their  bleuing.  As  I was  taking  coach  in  the  little  Palace, 
yard,  I found  the  bishop  of  St.  Awph  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  the  |>rople  thinking  it  a blessing  to  kiss  any  of 
these  bishops'  hands,  or  garments." — Ibid.  177. 

On  the  2lat  the  chancellor  had  introduced  to  the  king, 
Sir  Samuel  Aatry ; and,  aa  he  was  to  strike  the  jury,  it 
was  immediately  reported  it  was  for  foul  play  against  the 
bishops.  — (lb.  17B. ) According  to  the  same  authnrity, 
sir  Robert  Clarke  had  been  very  busy  at  sir  Somiiel  Aatry 'a 
about  the  jury.  This  waa  not  p<irtcntnua  of  good,  and 
the  chance  of  justice  being  administered,  was  still  farther 
diminislied,  if,  aa  the  lord  chancellor  told  lord  Clarendon, 
the  judges  were  “most  of  them  rogues."— lb.  179.) 
On  the  29th  they  were  brought  to  trial ; the  proceeding! 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  after  six  in  the 
evening.  When  the  jury  withdrew,  the  court  adjourned 
until  ten  the  next  morning;  and  at  that  time,  the  jury, 
(air  Roger  I^ngley,  foreman)  broiiglit  ii.  Iheii  venlict 
*'  not  guilty  ;**  Q{K>n  which  there  waa  a moat  wonderful 
shout,  that  one  would  have  thought  the  liall  bad  cracked, 
insomuch  (hat  the  court  took  uoticc  of  it.  In  the  even- 
ing multitudea  of  boiiflrea  were  made  to  celebrate  tbe 
acquittal.'* 
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trial,  wlicither  tlic  king  or  the  church  were  like  to  prevail.  The  decision  was  as  favoonhle 
as  was  possible.  The  king  did  assume  to  himself  a power  to  make  laws  void,  and  to  qualify 
men  for  empluyTncnts,  whom  the  law  had  put  under  such  incapacities,  that  all  they  did  wu 
null  and  void.  Tim  sheriffs  and  mayors  of  towns  were  no  legal  officers ; judges  (one  of 
them  being  a profisscd  papist,  Alibon,)  who  took  not  the  test,  were  no  judges : so  that  the 
government,  and  the  legal  administration  of  it,  was  broken.  A parliament  returned  by  such 
men  was  no  legal  parliament.  All  this  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  which 
changed  the  whole  frame  c»f  our  government,  and  subjected  all  the  laws  to  the  king's 
pleasure ; for,  upon  the  same  pretence  of  that  power,  other  declarations  might  hare 
come  out,  voiding  any  other  laws  that  the  court  found  stood  in  their  way ; since  wc  had 
scarce  any  law  that  was  fortified  with  such  clauses,  to  force  the  execution  of  it,  os  those  that 
were  laid  aside  had  in  them.  And  when  the  king  pretended  that  this  was  such  a sacred  point 
of  government,  that  a petition,  offered  in  the  modestest  terms,  and  in  the  humblest  manner 
possible,  calling  it  in  question,  was  made  so  great  a crime,  and  carried  so  far  against  men  of 
such  eminence  ; this,  I confess,  satisfied  me,  that  here  was  a total  destruction  of  our  consti- 
tution, avowedly  begun,  and  violently  prosecuted.  Hero  was  not  jealousies,  nor  fears;  the  thing 
w*as  open  and  avowed.  This  was  not  a single  act  of  illegal  violence,  but  a declared  design 
against  the  whole  of  our  constitution.  It  was  not  only  the  judgment  of  a court  of  law:  the 
king  had  now  by  two  public  acts  of  state,  renewed  in  two  successive  years,  openly  published 
Ills  design.  This  appeared  such  a total  subversion,  that,  according  to  the  principles,  that 
some  of  the  highest  assortors  of  submission  and  obedience,  Barklay  and  Grotius,  had  laid 
down,  it  was  now  lawful  for  the  nation  to  look  to  itself,  and  see  to  its  own  preservation. 
And,  as  soon  as  any  man  was  convinced  that  this  was  lawful,  there  remained  nothing  but  to 
look  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  only  person  that  either  could  save  them,  or  had  a 
right  to  it : since  by  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  even  private  as  well  as  public,  he  that  lias  in 
him  the  reversion  of  any  estate,  has  a right  to  hinder  the  possessor,  if  he  goes  about  to 
destroy  that,  which  is  to  come  to  him  after  the  possessor’s  death. 

Upon  all  this  disorder  that  England  was  falling  into,  admiral  Russel  came  to  the  Hagnc. 
He  had  a good  pretence  for  coming  over  to  Holland,  for  he  had  a sister  then  living  in  it 
He  was  desired  by  many  of  great  power  and  interest  in  England  to  speak  very  freely  to  tbe 
prince,  and  to  know  positively  of  him  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  All  people  were 
now  in  a gaze : those  who  bad  little  or  no  religion  had  no  mind  to  turn  papists,  if  they  could 
see  any  probable  way  of  resisting  the  fury  with  which  the  court  was  now  driving ; but  men 
of  fortune,  if  they  saw  no  visible  prospect,  would  be  governed  by  tlicir  present  interest : 
they  were  at  pri'scnt  united ; but,  if  a breaking  should  once  happen,  and  some  men  of  figure 
should  be  prevailed  on  to  change,  that  might  go  far ; especially  in  a corrupt  and  dissolute 
army,  that  was  as  it  were  let  loose  to  commit  crimes  and  violences  every'  where,  in  which 
they  were  rather  encouraged  than  punished ; for  it  seemed  to  bo  set  up  as  a maxim,  that  the 
army  by  rendering  itself  odious  to  the  nation  would  Income  thereby  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court : but  after  all,  though  soldiers  were  bad  Englishmen  and  worse  Christians,  yet  the  court 
found  them  too  good  protestants  to  trust  much  to  them.  So  Russel  put  the  prince  to  explain 
himself  what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  prince  answered,  that,  if  he  was  invited  by  some  men  of  the  1)cst  interest,  and  the 
most  valued  in  the  nation,  who  should,  both  in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  others 
who  trusted  them,  invite  him  to  come  and  rescue  the  nation  and  the  religion,  he  believed  be 
could  be  ready  by  the  end  of  September  to  come  over.  The  main  confidence  wc  had  was  in 
the  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg ; for  the  old  elector  was  then  dying.  And  I told  Rusatl 
at  parting,  that,  unless  he  died,  there  would  be  great  difficulties,  nut  easily  mastered,  in  the 
design  of  the  prince's  ex|K'dition  to  England. 

He  was  then  ill  of  a dropsy,  which,  coming  after  a gout  of  a long  continuance,  seemed  to 
threaten  a speedy  end  of  his  life.  I had  the  honour  to  see  him  at  Clevca ; and  was  admitted 
to  two  long  audiences,  in  which  ho  was  pleased  to  speak  to  me  with  great  freedom.  He  was 
a prince  of  great  courage.  He  both  understood  military  matters  well,  and  loved  them  much. 
He  had  a very  perfect  view  of  the  state  Europe  had  been  in  for  fifty  years,  in  which  he  had 
home  a great  share  in  all  affairs,  having  directed  his  own  counsels  himself.  Ho  had  a wuu* 
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diTful  memory,  even  in  the  smallest  matters ; for  ercry  thing  passed  under  his  eye.  Ho  had 
a quick  apprehension,  and  a choleric  temper.  The  heat  of  his  spirits  was  apt  to  kindle  too 
quick,  till  his  interest  cooled  him ; and  that  fetched  him  back,  which  brought  him  under  the 
censure  of  changing  sides  too  soon,  and  too  often.  He  was  a very  zealous  man  in  all  the 
concerns  of  religion.  His  own  life  was  regular,  and  free  of  all  blemislies.  He  tried  all  that 
was  possible  to  bring  the  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  to  some  terms  of  reconciliation.  He 
complained  much  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Lutherans,  more  particularly  of  those  in  Prussia : 
nor  was  he  well  pleased  with  the  stiffness  of  the  Calvinists : and  he  inveighed  against  the 
s>-nod  of  l>ort,  as  tliat  which  had  set  all  on  fire,  and  made  matters  almost  past  reconciling. 
He  tliouglit,  all  positive  decisions  in  those  matters  ought  to  be  laid  aside  by  both  parties, 
without  which  nothing  could  bring  them  to  a better  temper. 

He  had  a very  splendid  court;  and  to  maintain  that,  and  his  great  armies,  his  subjects 
were  prcssi'd  hard  by  many  uneasy  taxes.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a just  sense  of  the 
miseries  of  his  ]^>oople.  His  ininUters  had  great  power  over  him  in  all  lesser  matters,  while 
he  directed  the  greaU'r ; and  he  suffered  them  to  enrich  themselves  excessively. 

In  the  end  of  his  life  the  clectoress  had  gained  great  credit,  and  governed  his  counsels  too 
much.  He  hod  set  it  up  for  a maxim,  that  the  electoral  families  in  Germany  had  weakened 
themselves  so  much,  that  tliey  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  empire 
against  the  Austrian  family,  which  was  now  rising  by  their  victories  in  Hungary : the 
houses  of  Saxe,  and  tlic  Palatine,  and  of  Hrunswdek,  and  Hesse,  had  done  this  so  much,  hy 
tlic  dismembering  some  of  their  dominious  to  tlieir  younger  children,  that  they  were  moulder- 
ing to  nothing ; he  therefore  resolved  to  keep  all  his  dominions  entire  in  one  hand : this 
Would  make  his  family  the  balance  to  the  house  of  Austria,  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  empire 
must  depend  ; and  ho  suffered  his  electoress  to  provide  for  her  children,  and  to  enrich  herself 
by  all  the  ways  she  could  think  on,  since  lie  would  not  give  them  any  share  of  his  domi- 
nious. This  she  did  not  fail  to  do.  And  the  elector,  having  just  cause  of  complaint  for 
being  abandoned  by  the  allies  in  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  so  forced  to  restore  what  he 
bad  got  from  the  Swedes,  the  French  upon  that  gave  him  a great  fiension,  and  made  the  elec- 
tnnss  such  presents,  that  ho  was  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  their  interests ; and  in  this  he 
made  some  ill  steps  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  But  nothing  could  soften  him  with  relation 
to  that  court,  after  they  broke  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  began  the  persecution  of  the  protest- 
ants.  He  took  gniit  caa*  of  all  the  refugees.  He  set  men  on  the  frontier  of  France  to 
receive  and  defray  tliem  ; and  gave  them  all  the  marks  of  Christian  compassion,  and  of  a 
bounty  becoming  so  great  a prince.  But  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  being  crippled  with  the 
gout,  and  the  ill  understanding  that  was  betw'cen  tlie  prince  electoral  and  clectoress,  had  so 
disjointed  his  court,  that  little  w'as  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Loath  came  upon  him  quicker  than  was  looked  for.  Ho  received  the  intimations  of  it 
witb  tlie  firmness  that  became  both  a Christian  and  a hero.  He  gave  his  last  advices  to  his 
son,  and  to  his  minisU'rs,  with  a greatness  and  a tenderness  that  both  surprised  and  molted 
them  all : and  above  all  other  things  he  recommended  to  them  the  concerns  of  the  protestant 
religion,  then  in  such  an  univcrtol  danger.  His  son  had  not  his  genius,  lie  ha<l  not  a 
strength  of  body,  nor  a force  of  mind,  capable  of  great  matters.  But  he  was  filled  wdih  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion  ; and  he  was  at  that  time  so  entirely  possessed  w'ith  a confidence 
in  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  w’ith  a high  esteem  of  him,  as  he  was  his  cousin-german,  that 
we  bad  a much  better  prospect  of  all  our  affairs,  by  bis  succei'ding  his  father.  And  this 
was  increased  by  the  gn.'at  credit  that  Dankelman,  who  had  been  bis  governor,  continued  to 
have  with  liiiii ; for  be  had  true  notions  of  tlie  affairs  of  Europe,  and  was  a zealous  pro- 
UKtant,  and  was  likely  to  prove  a very  good  minister,  though  ho  was  too  absolute  in  his 
fikvour,  and  was  too  much  set  on  raising  his  own  family.  All  at  the  Hague  were  looking 
with  grtwi  concern  on  the  affairs  of  Europe ; these  being,  in  many  respects,  and  in  many 
different  places,  brought  to  a very  critical  state. 

1 must  now  look  back  to  England,  where  the  queen's  delivery  w*as  the  subject  of  all  men's 
discount?.  And  since  so  much  depends  on  thi.s,  1 will  give  as  full  and  as  distinct  an  account 
of  all  that  related  to  that  matter,  as  I could  gather  up  either  at  that  time  or  afterwardn. 
The  queen  had  been  for  six  or  seven  years  in  such  an  ill  state  of  health,  that  every  winter 
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brought  her  very  near  death.  Those  about  her  seemed  well  assured  that  she,  who  had 
buried  all  her  childrca,  soon  after  they  were  bom,  and  had  now  for  several  years  ceased 
bearing,  would  have  no  more  children.  Her  own  priests  apprehended  it,  and  seemed  to  wish 
for  her  death.  She  had  great,  and  frequent  distempers,  that  returned  often,  which  put  all 
people  out  of  their  hopes,  or  fears,  of  her  having  any  children.  Her  spirits  were  now  much 
on  tlie  fret.  She  was  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  all  the  king's  designs.  It  was  believed 
that  she  had  a main  hand  in  driving  him  to  them  all.  And  he,  perhaps  to  make  her  gentler 
to  him  in  his  vagrant  amours,  was  more  easy  to  her  in  every  thing  ebe.  The  lady  Dorches- 
ter was  come  back  from  Ireland ; and  the  king  went  often  to  her.  But  it  was  visible,  she 
was  not  likely  to  gain  that  credit  in  affairs  to  which  she  had  aspired ; and  therefore  tliis  was 
less  considered. 

She  had  another  mortification,  when  Fitz-James,  the  king's  son,  was  made  duke  of  Ber- 
wick He  was  a soft  and  harmless  young  man,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the  king : but 
the  queen's  dislike  kept  him  from  making  any  great  figure.  He  made  t>vo  campaigns  in 
Hungary,  that  were  little  to  his  honour ; for,  as  his  governor  diverted  the  allowance  that  was 
given  for  keeping  a table,  and  sent  him  alw'ays  to  eat  at  other  tables,  so,  though  in  the  siege 
of  Duda  there  were  many  occasions  given  him  to  have  distinguished  himself,  yet  be  hod 
appeared  in  none  of  them.  There  was  more  care  taken  of  his  person  than  became  his  age 
and  condition  : yet  his  governor's  brother  was  a Jesuit,  and  in  the  secret ; so  every  tiling  was 
ventured  on  by  him,  and  all  was  forgiven  him. 

In  September,  the  former  year,  the  queen  went  to  the  Bath,  where,  as  'was  already  told, 
the  king  came  and  saw  her,  and  stayed  a few  days  with  her.  She  after  that  pursued  a full 
course  of  bathing : and,  having  resolved  to  return  in  the  end  of  September,  an  accident  took 
her  to  which  the  sex  is  subject ; and  that  made  her  stay  there  a week  longer.  She  came  to 
Windsor  on  the  sixth  of  October.  It  was  said,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
king,  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  made  a vow  to  the  lady  Loretto,  that  her  daughter 
might  by  her  means  have  a son.  And  it  went  current,  that  the  queen  believed  herself  to  be 
with  child  in  that  very  instant,  in  which  her  mother  made  her  vow ; of  which,  some  travellere 
have  assured  me,  there  was  a solemn  record  made  at  Loretto  f . A conception  said  to  be 
thus  begun  looked  suspicious.  It  was  now  fixed  to  the  sixth  of  October ; so  the  nine  months 
were  to  nm  to  the  sixth  of  July.  She  was  in  the  progress  of  her  big  belly  let  blood  severil 
times ; and  the  most  astringent  things  that  could  be  proposed  were  used. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  all  things  about  her  person  were  managed  with  a mysterious 
secrecy,  into  which  none  were  admitted  but  a few  papists.  She  was  not  dressed,  nor 
undressed,  with  the  usual  ceremony.  Prince  George  told  mo,  that  the  princess  went  as  far 
in  desiring  to  be  satisfied  by  feeling  the  motion,  after  she  said  she  was  quick,  as  she  could  go 
without  breaking  with  her ; and  she  had  sometimes  stayed  by  her  even  indecently  long  in 
mornings,  to  see  her  rise,  and  to  give  her  her  shift ; but  she  never  did  cither.  She  never 
offered  any  satisfaction  in  that  matter  by  letter  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  nor  to  any  of  the 
ladies  of  quality,  in  whose  word  the  world  would  have  acquiesced.  The  thing  upon  this 
began  to  be  suspected ; and  some  libels  were  written,  treating  the  whole  as  an  imposture. 
The  use  the  queen  made  of  this  was,  to  say,  that  since  she  saw  some  were  suspecting  her  as 
capable  of  so  black  a contrivance,  she  scorned  to  satisfy  those  who  could  entertain  such 
thoughts  of  her.  How  just  soever  this  might  be  with  relation  to  the  libellers,  yet  certainly, 
if  she  was  truly  with  child,  she  owed  it  to  the  king  and  herself,  to  the  king's  daughters,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  infant  she  carried  in  her  belly,  to  give  such  reasonable  satisfaction,  as  might 
put  an  end  to  jealousy.  This  was  in  her  power  to  do  every  day  ; and  her  not  doing  it  gave 
just  grounds  of  suspicion. 

Things  went  thus  on  till  Monday  in  Easter  week.  On  that  day  the  king  went  to  Roches- 
ter, to  sec  some  of  the  naval  preparations ; but  was  soon  sent  for  by  the  queen,  who  appre- 
hended she  was  in  d.anger  of  miscarrying.  Dr.  Scarborough  was  come  to  Knightsbridge  to 
see  bishop  Ward,  my  predecessor,  who  had  been  his  ancient  friend,  and  was  then  bis  patient : 
but  the  queen's  coach  was  sent  to  call  him  in  all  haste,  since  she  was  near  miscarry'ing. 

* Tliia  wa«  Uie  king'*  illegitimate  ton  by  Anbclla,  titter  to  the  lord  Churchill, 
t See  ta  account  of  thit  affair  in  Miaton’t  Voyage  d'ltalie,  t.  314. 
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Dr.  Windcbank,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  matter^  stayed  long  that  morning  upon  an 
appointment  fur  Dr.  Wallgrave,  another  of  the  queens  ph^'sicians,  who  tlio  next  time  he  saw  « 
him  excused  himself ; for  the  queen,  he  said,  was  tlien  under  the  most  apparent  signs  of  mis- 
cairjing.  Of  this  the  doctor  made  oath ; and  it  is  yet  extant. 

On  the  same  day  the  countess  of  Clarendon,  being  to  go  out  of  town  for  a few  daj’s,  came 
to  see  the  queen  before  she  went,  knowing  notliing  of  what  had  happened  to  her ; and  she, 
being  a lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  dowager,  did,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  court,  go 
into  the  queen’s  bedchamber  without  asking  admittance.  She  saw  the  queen  abed,  bemoan> 
ing  herself  in  a most  doleful  manner,  saying  often,  Undone,  undone:"  and  one  that 
belonged  to  her  carried  somewhat  out  of  the  bed,  which  she  believed  was  linen  taken  from 
tlie  queen.  She  was  upon  this  in  some  confusion  ; and  the  countess  of  Powis  coming  in, 
went  to  her,  and  said  with  some  sharpness,  what  do  you  here  ? And  carried  her  to  the  door. 
Before  she  had  got  out  of  the  court,  one  of  the  bodcliamber  women  followed  her,  and  charged 
her  not  to  speak  of  any  thing  she  had  seen  that  day.  This  matter,  whatever  was  in  it,  was 
hushed  up ; and  the  queen  held  on  her  couisc. 

The  princess  had  miscarried  in  tlic  spring ; so  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  strength, 
the  king  pressed  her  to  go  to  the  Bath,  since  that  had  so  good  an  effect  on  the  queen.  Some 
of  her  physicians,  and  all  her  other  friends,  were  against  her  going.  Lowen,  one  of  her  phy* 
sicians,  told  me,  he  w’as  against  it : he  thought  she  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  Bath, 
though  the  king  pressed  it  with  an  unusual  vehemence.  Millington,  another  physician,  told 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whom  I had  it,  that  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  princess,  and 
advise  her  to  go  to  the  Bath.  The  person  that  spoke  to  him  told  him,  the  king  was  much 
set  on  it,  and  that  he  expected  it  of  him,  that  he  would  persuade  her  to  it.  Millington 
answered,  he  would  not  advise  a patient  according  to  direction,  but  according  to  his  own 
reason ; so  he  w'ould  not  go.  Scarborough  and  Witherly  took  it  upon  them  to  advise  it ; so 
she  went  thither  in  the  end  of  May. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  those  about  the  queen  did  all  of  the  sudden  change  her  reckling, 
and  l>egan  it  from  the  king's  being  with  her  at  Bath.  Tliis  came  on  so  quick,  that,  though  tho 
queen  bod  set  the  fourteenth  of  June  for  her  going  to  Windsor,  where  she  intended  to 
lie  in,  and  all  the  preparations  for  the  birth  and  for  the  child  were  ordered  to  be  made  ready 
by  the  end  of  June,  yet  now  a resolution  was  taken  for  the  queen's  lying  in  at  St.  James’s ; 
and  directions  were  given  to  have  all  things  quickly  ready.  The  Bath  water  either  did  not 
agree  with  the  princess,  or  the  advices  of  her  friends  were  so  pressing,  who  thought  her 
absence  from  the  court  at  that  time  of  such  consequence,  that  in  compliance  with  them  she 
gave  it  out,  it  did  not,  and  that  therefore  she  would  return  in  a few  days. 

The  day  after  tho  court  had  this  notice,  tho  queen  said,  she  would  go  to  St.  James's,  and 
look  for  the  good  hour.  She  was  often  told,  that  it  was  impossible  upon  so  short  a warning 
to  have  things  ready.  But  she  was  so  positive,  that  she  said,  she  would  lie  there  that  night, 
though  she  should  lie  upon  tho  boards.  And  at  night,  though  the  shorter  and  quicker  way 
was  to  go  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's  through  the  Park,  and  she  alw'oys  went  that  way ; 
yet  now,  by  a sort  of  affectation,  she  would  be  carried  thither  by  Charing  Cross  through  tho 
Fall  Mall.  And  it  was  given  out  by  all  her  train,  that  she  woa  going  to  be  delivered. 
Some  said  it  would  bo  next  morning ; and  tho  priests  said  very  confidently,  that  it  would 
be  a boy. 

The  next  rooming,  about  nine  o'clock,  she  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  she  was  in  labour. 

The  queen  dowager  was  next  sent  to ; but  no  ladles  were  sent  for : so  that  no  women  were  in 
the  room,  but  two  dressers  and  one  undresser,  and  the  midwife.  The  earl  of  Arran  sent  notice 
to  the  countess  of  Sunderland  ; so  she  came.  Tlie  lady  Bellasis  come  also  in  time.  The 
protestant  ladies  that  belonged  to  the  court,  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  was  let 
go  abroad  ; for  it  happened  on  Trinity  Sunday,  it  being  that  year  on  the  tenth  of  June.  The 
king  brought  over  with  him  from  Whitehall  a great  many  peers  and  privy  councillors ; and 
of  these  eighteen  were  let  into  the  bedchamber ; but  they  stood  at  tho  furtliest  end  of  the 
room.  The  ladies  stood  within  the  alcove.  Tho  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawro  close,  and 
none  came  within  them  but  the  midwife  and  an  under  dresser.  Tho  queen  lay  all  the  while 
ri>ed ; and,  in  order  to  the  warming  one  side  of  it,  a warming-pan  was  brought : but  it  was 
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ni>t  opened,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  there  was  fire  and  nothing  else  in  it ; so  here  was 
« matter  for  suspicion,  with  which  all  people  were  filled. 

A little  before  ten,  the  queen  cried  out  as  in  a strong  pain,  and  immediately  after  the 
midwife  said  aloud,  she  was  happily  brought  to  bed.  Wlien  the  lords  all  cried  out  of  what, 
the  midwife  answered,  the  queen  must  not  be  surprised  ; only  she  gave  a sign  to  the  countess 
of  Sunderland,  who  upon  that  touched  her  forehead,  by  which,  it  being  the  sign  before  agreed 
on,  the  king  said  he  knew  it  was  a boy.  No  cries  were  heard  from  the  child  ; nor  was  it 
shewn  to  those  in  the  room.  It  was  pretended  more  air  was  necessary.  Tlje  under  dn>ss(?r 
went  out  with  the  child,  or  something  else,  in  her  arms  to  a dressing  room,  to  which  there 
was  a door  near  the  queen’s  bed  ; but  there  was  another  entry  to  it  from  other  apartments. 

The  king  continued  with  the  lords  in  the  bedchamber  for  some  minutes,  which  was  either  a 
sign  of  much  phlegm  upon  such  an  occasion ; for  it  was  not  known  whether  the  child  was 
alive  or  dead  ; or  it  looked  like  the  giving  time  for  some  management.  After  a little  while 
they  went  all  into  the  dressing-room  ; and  then  the  new’s  was  published.  In  the  mean  while, 
nobody  was  called  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  queen's  belly,  in  order  to  a full  satisfaction. 
When  the  princess  came  to  towm  three  days  after,  she  had  as  little  satisfaction  given  her. 
Chamberlain,  the  man-midwife,  who  was  always  ordered  to  attend  her  labour  before,  and  who 
brought  the  plaisters  for  putting  back  the  milk, wondered  that  he  had  not  been  sent  to.  He 
w'ent  according  to  custom  with  the  plaisters  ; but  he  was  told  they  had  no  occasion  for  him. 
He  fancied,  that  some  other  person  was  put  in  his  place ; but  he  could  not  find  that  any  had  it 
All  that  concerned  the  milk,  or  the  queen's  purgations,  was  managed  still  in  the  dark.  This 
made  all  people  inclined  more  and  more  to  believe,  there  was  a base  imposture  now  put  on 
the  nation.  'That  still  increased.  That  night  one  Homings,  a very  w'orthy  man,  an  apotl>e- 
cary  by  his  trade,  who  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  the  very  next  door  to  a family  of  an  emi- 
nent papist ; (Brown,  brother  to  the  viscount  Montacute,  lived  there :)  the  wall  between  his 
parlour  and  theirs  being  so  thin,  that  he  could  easily  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  with  a 
louder  voice,  he  (Hemings)  was  reading  in  his  parlour  late  at  night,  when  he  heard  one 
coming  into  the  neighbouring  parlour,  and  say  with  a doleful  voice,  “The  prince  of  \Yalea  is 
dead  : " upon  which  a great  many  that  lived  in  the  house  came  down  stairs  very  quick  ; upon 
this  confusion  he  could  not  hear  any  thing  more ; but  it  was  plain,  they  were  in  a great  con- 
sternation. He  w'cnt  with  the  news  next  morning  to  the  bishops  in  the  Tower.  The 
countess  of  Clarendon  came  thither  soon  after,  and  told  them,  she  had  been  at  the  yonng 
prince’s  door,  but  was  denied  access : she  was  amazed  at  it ; and  asked,  if  they  knew  her. 
They  said  they  did,  but  that  the  queen  had  ordered,  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  l>e 
sufiered  to  come  in  to  him.  This  gave  credit  to  Hemings’  story,  and  looked  as  if  all  was 
ordered  to  bo  kept  shut  up  close,  till  another  child  was  found.  One,  that  saw  the  child 
two  days  after,  said  to  me,  that  he  looked  strong,  and  not  like  a child  so  newly  bom.  Win- 
debank  met  Walgrave  the  day  after  this  birth,  and  remembered  him  of  what  he  had  told 
him  eight  weeks  before.  He  acknowledged  what  he  had  said,  but  added,  that  God  wrought 
miracles ; to  which  no  reply  could,  or  durst  bo  made  by  the  other : it  needed  none.  So 
healthy  a child  being  so  little  like  any  of  those  the  queen  had  home,  it  was  given  out  that 
he  had  fits,  and  could  not  live.  But  those  who  saw  him  every  day  observed  no  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  child  was  in  a very  prosperous  state.  None  of  those  fits  ever  happened 
when  the  princess  was  at  court ; for  she  could  not  be  denied  admittance,  though  all  others 
were.  So  this  was  believed  to  be  mven  out  to  make  the  matter  more  credible.  It  is  tme, 
some  weeks  after  that,  the  court  being  gone  to  Windsor,  and  the  child  sent  to  Richmond,  he 
fell  into  such  fits,  that  four  physicians  were  sent  for.  They  all  looked  on  him  as  a dying 
child.  The  king  and  queen  were  sent  for.  The  physicians  went  to  a dinner  prepared  for 
them  ; and  were  often  wondering  that  they  were  not  called  for.  They  took  it  for  granted, 
that  the  child  was  dead ; but  when  they  went  in  after  dinner  to  look  on  him,  tliey  saw  a 
sound  healthy  child,  that  seemed  to  have  had  no  sort  of  illness  on  hin».  It  was  said,  that 
the  child  was  strangely  revived  of  a sudden.  Some  of  the  physicians  told  Lloyd,  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  think  it  was  the  same  child.  They  looked  on 
one  another,  but  durst  not  speak  what  they  thought. 

Thus  I have  related  such  particulars  as  1 could  gather  of  this  birth ; to  which  some  more 
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shall  be  ad<]e<l,  when  I give  an  account  of  the  proof  that  the  king  brought  afterwards  to  put 
this  matter  out  of  doubt ; but  b^  which  it  became  indeed  more  doubtful  than  ever.  I took 
most  of  these  from  the  informations  that  were  sent  over  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
as  I had  many  from  the  vouchers  themselves.  I do  not  mix  wdth  these  the  various  reports 
that  were,  both  then  and  afterwards,  spread  of  tliis  matter,  of  whicli  bisliop  Lloyd  has  a 
great  collection,  most  of  them  well  attested.  What  tmth  soever  may  be  in  these,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  method  in  which  this  matter  was  conducted,  from  first  to  last,  was  very 
unaccountable.  If  an  imposture  had  been  intended,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
managed.  The  pretended  excuse  that  the  queen  made,  that  she  owed  no  satisfaction  to 
those  who  could  suspect  her  capable  of  such  base  forgery,  was  the  only  excuse  that  she  could 
have  made,  if  it  liad  been  really  what  it  was  commonly  said  to  be.  She  seemed  to  be  soon 
recovered,  and  was  so  little  altered  by  her  labour,  cither  in  her  looks  or  voice,  that  this  helped 
not  a little  to  increase  jealousies.  The  rejoicings  over  England  upon  this  birth  were  veiy*  cold 
and  forced.  Bonfires  were  made  in  some  places,  and  a sot  of  congratulatory  addresses 
went  round  the  nation.  None  durst  oppose  them  ; but  all  was  formal,  and  only  to  make 
a shew  •. 

The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  this  birth  very  decently.  Tlic  first 
letters  gave  not  those  grounds  of  suspicion  that  were  sent  to  them  aflerwards ; so  they  sent 
over  Zuylestein  to  congratulate  : and  the  princess  ordered  the  prince  of  Wales  to  l>e  prayed 
for  in  her  chapel.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  set  down  what  the  princitss 
said  to  myself  on  this  subject  two  years  before.  I had  asked  her,  in  the  freedom  of  much 
discourse,  if  she  knew  the  temper  of  her  own  mind,  and  how  she  could  bear  the  queen's 
having  a son.  She  said,  she  was  sure  it  would  give  her  no  concetti  at  all  on  her  own  account ; 
God  knew  best  what  was  fit  for  her ; and,  if  it  was  not  to  serve  the  great  ends  of  Providence, 
she  was  sure  that,  os  to  herself,  she  would  rather  wish  to  live  and  die  in  the  condition  she 
was  then  in.  The  advertisements  formerly  mentioned  came  over  from  so  many  hands,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  shaken  by  them.  It  w^as  also  taken  ill  in  England,  that  the 
princess  should  liave  begun  so  early  to  pray  for  the  pretended  prince ; upon  which  the 
n.iniing  him  discontinued.  But  this  was  so  highly  resented  by  the  court  of  England,  that 
tlie  prince,  fearing  it  might  precipitate  a rupture,  ordered  him  to  bo  again  named  in  the 
prayers. 

The  prince  set  himself  with  great  application  to  prepare  for  the  intended  expedition  ; for 
Zuylestein  brought  him  such  positive  ^vices,  and  such  an  assurance  of  the  invitation  he 
had  desired,  that  he  was  fully  fixed  in  his  purpose.  It  was  advised  from  England,  that  tlie 
prince  could  never  hope  for  a more  favourable  conjuncture,  nor  for  better  grounds  to  break 
on,  than  he  had  at  that  time.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a high  fennentation.  Tlie  proceed^ 
ings  against  the  bishops,  and  those  that  were  Still  kept  on  foot  against  the  clergy,  made  all 
people  think  the  ruin  of  the  church  was  resolved  on,  and  that  on  the  first  occasion  it  w'ould 
be  executed,  and  that  the  religion  would  bo  altered.  The  pretended  birth  made  them  reckon 


* Howerrr  iatemt  tod  party  f»vjudice  at  the  lime 
here  influenced  Burnet  and  oUiers  to  tutpect  the 
troih  of  the  birth  of  prince  Janet  Francit  Edward,  better 
haowti  by  the  political  epithet  of  **  the  Pretender,”  few 
pmoQt  who  trill  uke  the  trouble  to  compare  the  con- 
flicting tUtemenU  that  were  pubUtbed  then,  and  lubtc- 
^uenUr,  will  think  there  it  any  drcumitanlial  eridcnco 
adduct  that  at  all  thaket  the  direct  tettimony  that  he 
*u  the  ofhprictg  of  the  queen.  Lord  Clarendon  tayt  that 
H waa  **  every  where  ridiculed,  aa  if  tenree  any  one 
belir«e<i*'  the  queen  was  pref^ant;  yet  that  popular 
pvjudiee  that  the  was  incapable  of  child.braring  it  refuted 
by  tbe  f»ci  that  the  lubacquently  gave  Idrth  to  a princeta 

1692,  during  her  exile  in  France.  Princen  Anne  evi- 
deatlv  doubted  the  aatertkm  that  the  pretender  waa  really 
the  ofltptiiig  of  lire  queen.  The  latter,  during  her  prrg- 
Baaey.nrefiillr  avoided  letting  theprinrettorany  but  her 
■BAediate  attendanta  have  an  opportunity  to  are  her  per- 
•on,  which,  contidering  the  reports  about  her  Qoa.prcg. 
^•ney,  was  very  injudicious 


When  the  lords  of  the  council  wailed  tipon  the  prinrets 
with  the  depositions  made  before  tiictn  by  the  king,  arid 
the  qiieen*dnwager,  the  avoided  expressing  any  concur* 
reocc,  but  merely  observed,  **  My  lords,  tliU  wat  not 
ncoesaarv;  for  I have  to  much  duly  for  the  king,  that  hit 
word  mutt  be  more  to  me  than  these  depouiioot.*'-.* 
Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  198,  199. 

CircuDiiiantlal  evidence  it  certainly  strong  to  justify 
the  tuspiciont  that  were  entertained ; but  all  such  evideuco 
will  bear  two  interpretations,  and  that  which  it  in  accord- 
ance with  direct  testimony  must  prevail.  The  queen's 
repugnance  to  be  intpeeted  is  readily  accounted  for  with, 
out  having  recourse  to  the  explanation  that  she  wat  carry- 
ing on  a deception.  Full  partieulan  relative  to  this  mueb- 
dtsputed  point  can  be  obtained  from  the  nilmerous 
pamphlets  of  the  time,  tbe  name*  of  which  can  be  found 
by  a reference  to  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britonnica.  bee  rtpe- 
cially,  **  The  several  Declaraiioos,  &c.  concerning  die  Birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ” A full  answer  to  the  Deposi. 
tions,  Ac.**  life  of  J.  Kettlewell ; Dalrymple'a  Memeira* 
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that  popery  and  slavery  would  be  entailed  on  the  nation.  And,  if  thla  heat  went  off,  people 
would  lose  heart.  It  was  also  visible,  that  the  army  continued  well  affected.  They  spoke 
openly  against  popery ; they  drank  the  most  reproachful  healths  against  them  that  could  be 
invented,  and  treated  the  few  papists  that  were  among  them  with  scorn  and  aversion.  Tlie 
king  saw  this  so  visibly,  that  he  broke  up  the  camp,  and  sent  them  to  their  quarters  ; and  it 
was  believed,  that  he  would  bring  them  no  more  together  till  they  were  modelled  more  to 
his  mind.  The  seamen  shewed  the  same  inclinations.  Tlie  Dutch  had  set  out  a flet^t  of 
twenty-four  men  of  war,  on  pretence  to  secure  their  trade  : so  the  king  resolved  to  set  out 
as  strong  a fleet  Strickland,  who  was  a papist,  had  the  command,  lie  brought  some  priests 
aboard  with  him,  who  said  mass,  or  at  lea^  performed  such  offices  of  Ihcir  religion  as  are 
allowed  in  ships  of  war  : and  the  chaplain,  that  was  to  serve  the  protestants  in  Strickland's 
ship,  W'as  sent  away  upon  a slight  pretence.  This  put  the  whole  fleet  into  such  a disorder, 
that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  a mutiny.  Strickland  punished  some  for  this ; and  the  king  came 
down  to  accommodate  the  matter.  He  spoke  very  softly  to  the  seamen  ; yet  this  made  no 
great  impression ; for  they  hated  popery  in  general,  and  Strickland  in  particular.  ^Tien 
some  gained  persons  among  the  seamen  tried  their  affections  to  the  Dutch,  it  appeared  they 
had  no  inclinations  to  make  w'ar  on  them.  They  said  aloud,  they  were  their  friends  and 
their  brethren  ; but  they  would  very  willingly  go  against  the  French.  The  king  saw  ail  this, 
and  was  resolved  to  take  other  more  moderate  measures. 

These  advices  were  suggested  by  the  carl  of  Sunderland,  who  saw  the  king  was  running 
violently  to  his  own  ruin.  So,  as  soon  as  the  queen  admitted  men  to  audiences,  he  had  some 
vt-ry  long  ones  of  her.  lie  represented  to  her,  that  the  state  of  her  affairs  was  quite 
changed  by  her  having  a son.  Tliere  was  no  need  of  driving  things  fast,  now  they  had  a 
succession  sure  : time  would  bring  all  about,  if  matters  were  but  softly  managiHl.  He  told 
her,  it  would  become  her  to  set  up  for  the  author  of  gentle  counsel^  that  she  might  by 
another  administration  lay  the  flame  that  was  now  kindled.  By  this  she  would  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  nation,  both  to  herself  and  to  her  son ; she  might  be  declared  regent,  in  ca« 
the  king  should  die  before  her  son  came  to  be  of  age.  He  found  thesi*  advices  began  to  be 
hearkened  to ; but,  that  he  might  have  the  more  credit  in  pressing  them,  he,  who  bad  hut 
too  slight  notions  of  religion,  resolved  to  declare  hiinscdf  a papist.  And  then,  he,  being  in 
the  same  interest  with  her,  and  most  violently  hated  for  this  ill  step  he  had  made,  gaim'd 
<uch  an  ascendant  over  her  spirit,  that  things  were  likely  to  be  put  in  another  manage- 
ment. 

He  made  the  step  to  popery  all  on  the  sudden,  without  any  previous  instruction  or  con- 
ference ; 80  that  the  change  he  made  looked  too  like  a roan  who,  having  no  religion,  took  up 
one,  rather  to  serve  a turn,  than  that  he  was  truly  changed  from  one  religi^m  to  another. 
Ho  has  since  been  accused,  os  if  he  had  done  nil  this  to  gain  the  more  credit,  that  so  he 
might  the  more  cfft'ciually  ruin  the  king.  There  was  a suspicion  of  another  nature,  tliat 
stuck  with  some  in  England,  who  tliought  that  Mr.  Sidney,  who  had  the  secret  of  all  the 
corrt'spondcncc  that  was  betwt'cn  the  prince,  and  liis  party  in  England,  being  in  particular 
friendship  with  the  carl  of  Sunderland,  the  earl  had  got  into  that  secret ; and  they  fancied 
he  would  get  into  the  prince’s  confidence  by  Sidney's  means.  So  I was  writUn  to,  ind 
desired  to  put  it  home  to  the  prince,  whether  he  was  in  any  confidence  or  corrwpondence 
with  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  or  not  ? For,  till  they  were  satisfied  in  that  matter,  they  would 
not  go  on  ; since  they  believed  he  would  betray  all,  when  things  were  ripe  for  it,  and  tliat 
many  were  engaged  in  the  design.  Tlie  prince  upon  that  did  say  very  positively,  that  he 
was  in  no  sort  of  correspondence  with  him.  His  counsels  lay  then  another  way ; and,  if 
time  had  bet'n  given  him  to  follow  the  scheme  then  laid  down  by  him,  things  iiiiglit  have 
turned  fatally ; and  the  nation  might  have  been  so  laid  asleep  with  new  promisees,  and  a 
different  conduct,  that  in  a slow  method  they  might  have  gained  that,  which  they  were  so 
near  losing,  by  the  violent  proceedings  in  which  they  had  gone  so  far.  The  judges  Iiad 
orders  in  their  circuits  to  proctx*d  ver>'  gently,  and  to  give  new  promist^  in  the  king's  name. 
But  they  were  treated  every  where  with  such  contempt,  that  the  common  decencies  wore 
scarce  paid  them,  when  they  were  on  the  bench.  And  they  now  saw  that  the  presentments 
of  grand  juries,  and  the  verdicts  of  other  juries,  were  no  more  under  their  dirt^tion.  Things 
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slept  in  Enjrlaiiil,  as  is  iisnal,  during  tlie  long  vacation.  But  tlic  court  bad  little  quiet, 

1 a ing  cv(  rv  day  fresh  alarms  from  abroad,  as  well  .as  great  mortifications  at  home. 

1 must  now  change  the  sc  ne,  and  give  a large  account  of  the  aftairs  abro.ad,  they  having 
such  a connection  with  all  tliat  followed  in  England.  U])on  the  elector  of  Brandenburg’s 
death,  1 1 prince  sent  Mr.  Bentinck  with  the  compliment  to  the  new  elector  ; and  he  \\as 
ordered  to  ay  before  him  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  communicate  the  prince’s  design  to  him, 
and  to  ask  him,  how  much  he  might  depend  upon  him  for  his  a.ssistance.  The  answer  w.as 
full  and  r.mk.  He  offered  all  that  w’a5  asked,  and  more.  Tlie  prince  resolved  to  carry  over 
to  Engl  nd  an  are  y of  nine  thousand  foot,  and  fotrr  thousand  horse  and  dragoons.  Ho 
intended  to  choose  these  out  of  the  wliolc  Dutch  army.  But  for  the  security  of  the  States, 
under  such  a diminution  of  their  force,  it  was  nece.ssary  to  have  a strength  from  some  other 
princes.  This  was  soon  concerted  between  the  prince  and  the  new  elector,  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Lunenberg  and  Zell,  who  had  a particular  affection  to  the 
prince,  and  w'as  a cordial  friend  to  him  on  all  occasions. 

His  brother,  the  duke  of  Hanover,  was  at  that  time  in  some  engagements  with  the  court 
of  France.  But,  since  he  had  married  the  princess  Sophia  of  the  Palatine  Houst!,  I ventured 
to  send  a message  to  her  by  one  of  their  court,  who  was  th<  n at  the  Hague.  He  was  a 
French  refugee,  named  Mr.  Boucour.  It  was  to  acquaint  her  with  our  design  with  relation 
b)  England,  and  to  let  her  know,  that,  if  we  succeeded,  certainly  a perpetual  e.xclusion  of  all 
papists  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  would  be  enacted  ; and,  since  she  was  the  next 
prou'Stant  heir  after  the  two  princesses,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  at  that  time 
there  was  no  issue  alive,  I was  very  confident,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Hanover  conld  he  disen- 
gaged from  the  interests  of  France,  so  that  he  came  into  our  interests,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  would  be  lodged  in  her  p(*rson,  and  in  her  posterity  ; though  on  the  other  hand,  if  ho 
continued,  as  he  stood  then,  engaged  with  France,  I cmdd  not  answer  for  this.  The  gentle- 
man carried  the  mess.age,  and  delivered  it.  The  duchess  entertained  it  with  much  warmth, 
and  brought  him  to  the  duke  to  repeat  it  to  him.  But  at  that  time  this  made  no  great 
impression  on  him.  He  looked  on  it  as  a remote  and  a doubtful  projc*ct ; yet  when  he  saw 
our  success  in  England,  he  had  other  thoughts  of  it.  Some  d.ays  after  this  Frenchman  was 
gone,  I told  the  prince  what  I had  done.  lie  ajiproved  of  it  heartily;  but  was  particularly 
glad,  that  I had  done  at,  as  of  myself,  without  communicating  it  to  him,  or  any  way 
engaging  him  in  it : for  ho  said,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  known  that  the  proposition  w;is  made 
by  him,  it  might  do  us  hurt  in  England,  as  if  he  had  already  reckoned  himself  so  far  master, 
as  to  be  fonning  projects  concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

But  while  this  was  in  a secret  management,  the  elector  of  Cologne’s  death  came  in  very 
luckily  to  give  a good  colour  to  intrigues  and  preparations.  The  old  elector  was  brother  to 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  had  been  long  bishop,  both  of  Cologne  and  Liege  : he  was 
al.y>  elected  bishop  of  iVIunstcr  : but  the  pope  would  never  grant  his  bulls  for  that  see  ; but 
lie  had  the  tcmporalties,  and  that  was  all  he  thought  on.  He  had  thus  a revenue  of  near 
four  millions  of  guilders,  and  four  gre.at  bishoprics ; for  he  was  likewise  bishop  of  Hildcsheiin. 
He  could  arm  and  pay  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  that  his  dominions  lay  quite  round  the 
Netherlands.  Munster  Lay  between  them  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany ; and  from 
thence  their  best  recruits  came.  Cologne  commanded  twenty  leagues  of  the  Rhine  ; by  which, 
as  an  entrance  wjis  opened  into  Holland,  which  they  had  felt  severely  in  the  year  16J2,  so 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  entirely  ent  oft’  from  all  assistance  that  might  be  sent  thenj 
out  of  Germany  : and  Liege  was  a country  full  both  of  people  and  wealth,  by  which  an 
entrance  is  open  into  Brabant ; and  if  Maestricht  was  taken,  the  Maese  was  ojren  down  to 
Holland.  So  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  States  to  take  care  who  should  succeed  him. 
The  old  man  was  a weak  prince,  much  set  on  chemical  processes,  in  hopes  of  the  philosopher’s 
stone.  He  had  taken  one  of  the  princes  of  F^umtonberg  into  his  particular  confidence,  and 
was  entirely  governed  by  him.  He  made  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Cologne;  and  he  came 
to  be  dean  at  last.  He  made  him  not  only  his  chief  minister,  but  left  the  nomination  of 
the  canons  that  were  preferred  by  him  wholly  to  his  choice.  The  bishop,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter,  name  those  by  turns.  S»»,  what  by  those  the  elector  named  on  his  motion,  what  by 
those  he  got  to  be  chosen,  he  reckoned  he  was  sure  of  succeeding  the  elector ; and  nothing 
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bat  ill  inann^emcnt  could  have  prevented  it.  He  bad  no  hopes  of  succeeding  at  Monster, 
but  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  secure  Liege. 

I need  not  enlarge  further  on  this  story  than  to  remember  that  he  got  the  elector  to 
deliver  his  country  up  to  the  French  in  the  year  1672,  and  that  the  treaty  opened  at  Cologne 
was  broken  up  on  his  being  seized  by  the  emperors  order.  After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  be 
was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  court  of  France,  made  n cardinal,  though  with  much 
difficulty.  In  the  former  winter,  the  emperor  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  Palatine  familv, 
*0  consent  to  the  election  of  a coadjutor  in  (‘ologne.  - But  this  was  an  artifice  of  the  cardi- 
nal’s,  who  deceived  that  family  into  the  hopes  of  carrying  the  election  for  one  of  their 
branches.  And  they  obtained  the  emperor's  consei.t  to  it,  without  which  it  could  not  be 
done.  But  so  ill  grounded  were  the  Palatine  s hopes,  that  of  twenty-five  voices  the  cardinal 
had  nineteen,  and  they  had  only  six  voices. 

The  contest  at  Rome  ubont  the  franchises  had  now  occasioned  such  a rupture  there,  that 
France  and  Rome  seemed  to  be  in  a state  of  war.  The  count  Lavardin  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Rome;  but  the  pope  refused  to  receive  him,  unless  he  would  renounce  the  preteiisioa 
to  the  franch  .scs.  So  he  entered  Rome  in  a hostile  mauner,  with  some  troops  of  herse, 
though  not  in  form  of  troops;  but  the  force  was  too  great  for  the  pope.  He  kept  guards 
about  his  house,  and  in  the  franchises,  and  affronted  the  pope’s  authority  on  all  occasions 
The  pope  bore  all  silently,  but  would  never  admit  him  to  an  audience,  nor  receive  any  mes- 
sage nor  intercession  from  the  court  of  France  ; and  kept  off  every  thing,  in  which  tbej 
concerned  themselves;  and  therefore  he  would  noi  confiim  the  election  of  a coadjutor  to 
Cologne.  So,  that  not  being  done  when  the  elector  died,  the  canons  were  to  proceed  to  a new 
election ; the  former  being  void,  Iwcause  not  confirmed : for  if  it  had  been  confirmed,  there 
would  have  been  no  vacancy. 

l*be  cabal  against  (he  cai^iiial  grew  so  strong,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  he  might  lose 
if,  if  he  had  not  leave  from  the  pope  to  resign  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  which  the  French 
had  forced  him  to  accept,  only  to  lessen  the  pension  that  they  paid  him  by  giving  him  that 
bishopric.  By  the  rules  of  the  empire,  a man  that  is  already  a bishop,  cannot  be  chi«en  to 
another  see,  but  by  a postulation ; and  (o  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  chapter.  But  it  was  at  the  pope's  choice,  whether  he  would  accept  of  the 
renignatioo  of  Strasburg  or  nut;  and  therefore  he  refused  it.  The  king  of  France  sent  a 
gentleman  to  the  pope  with  a letter  written  in  his  ow*n  hand,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  that 
resignation,  and  promising  him  upon  it  all  reasonable  satisfaction  ; but  the  pope  would  not 
admit  the  bearer,  nor  receive  the  letter.  He  said,  while  the  French  Ambassador  lived  at 
Borne  like  an  enemy,  that  had  invaded  it,  he  would  receive  nothing  from  that  court. 

Ill  the  bishoprics  of  Munster  aud  Hildesheim,  the  deans  were  promoted,  of  whom  both  the 
States  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  were  well  assured.  But  a rievr  management  was  set  up 
at  Cologne.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  disgusted  at  some  things  iu  the  emperor’s 
court.  He  complained,  that  (he  honour  of  the  success  in  Hungary  was  given  so  entirely  to 
the  duke  of  iKjrrain,  that  he  had  not  the  share  which  belonged  to  him.  The  French  instru- 
ments that  were  (hen  about  him  took  occasiou  to  alienate  him  more  from  the  emperor,  bj 
representing  to  him,  that,  iu  the  management  now  at  Cologne,  the  emperor  shewed  more 
regard  to  the  Palatine  family  than  to  himself,  after  all  the  service  he  had  done  him.  Th** 
emperor,  apprehending  the  ill  consequences  of  a breach  with  him,  sent  and  offered  him  (be 
supreme  command  of  his  armies  in  Hungary  for  that  year,  the  duke  cf  Lorrniii  being  taken 
ill  of  a fever,  just  as  they  were  upon  opening  the  campaign.  He  likewise  offered  him  all  (he 
voices  that  the  Palatine  had  made  at  Cologne,  iu  favour  of  his  brother  prince  Clement. 
Upon  (his  they  were  again  reconciled : and  the  elector  of  B.tvaria  commanded  the  empenir's 
array  in  Hungary  so  successfully,  that  he  took  Belgrade  by  storm  after  a short  siege 
Prince  (.’Icment  was  (hen  but  seveuteen,  ond  was  not  of  the  chapter  of  Cologne;  so  he  was 
not  eligible  according  to  their  rules,  ti!l  he  obtained  a bull  from  the  pope  dispensing  with 
these  thiugs.  That  was  easily  got.  With  it  the  em])eror  sent  one  to  manage  the  election 
in  his  name,  with  express  instructions  to  offer  the  chapter  the  whole  revenue  and  govern- 
ment of  the  teroporaities  for  five  years,  in  case  they  would  choose  prince  Clement,  who 
w’anted  all  that  time  to  be  of  age.  If  he  could  make  iiioe  voices  sure  for  him,  he  was  to 
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stick  firm  to  liis  interest ; but  if  he  could  not  gain  so  many,  he  was  to  consent  to  any  person 
that  should  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  cardinal.  lie  was  ordered  to  charge  him  severely 
In-fore  t!ic  chapter,  as  one  that  had  Wen  for  many  years  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  empire. 
This  W.IS  done  with  all  possible  aggravations,  and  in  very  injurious  w’ords. 

The  chapter  saw  that  this  election  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a war  in  their  country, 
and  other  dismal  consequences  ; for  the  cardinal  was  chosen  by  the  chapter  vicar,  or  guardian 
of  the  temporalties : and  he  had  put  garrisons  in  all  their  fortified  j)laces,  that  were  j>aid 
with  French  money  : and  they  knew  he  would  put  them  all  in  the  king  of  France’s  hands, 
if  he  was  not  elected.  They  had  promised  not  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  IJavarian  prince  ; so 
they  offered  to  the  emperor's  agent  to  consent  to  any  third  person.  But  ten  voices  were 
made  sure  to  prince  Clement ; so  ho  w'jis  fixed  to  his  intertsits.  At  the  election,  the  cardinal 
had  fourtetm  voices,  and  prince  Clement  had  ten.  By  this  nieans  the  cardinal’s  postulation 
was  defective,  since  he  had  not  two-thirds-  A nd  upon  that,  prince  Clement’s  election  was 
first  judged  good  by  the  emperor,  as  to  the  temp  >ralties  ; but  was  transmitted  by  him  to 
Rome,  where  a congregation  of  cardinals  examined  it ; and  it  was  judged  in  favour  of  prince 
Clement.  The  cardinal  succeeded  worse  at  Liege,  where  the  dean  was  without  any  difficulty 
cho<M*n  bishop ; and  nothing  but  the  cariliiml’s  purple  saved  him  from  the  violences  of  the 
people  at  Liege.  He  met  >vith  all  sorts  of  injurious  usage,  being  hated  there,  both  on  the 
account  of  his  depending  so  much  on  the  protection  of  France,  and  for  the  effects  they  had 
felt  of  his  violent  and  cruel  ministry  under  the  old  elector.  I will  add  one  circumstance  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  canons  of  Liege.  They  not  only  would  accept  of  no  presents  from 
those  whom  the  States  appointed  to  assist  in  managing  that  election  before  it  was  made; 
hut  they  refused  them  after  the  election  was  over.  This  I saw  in  the  letter  that  the  States 
deputy  wrote  to  the  Hague. 

I have  given  a more  particular  account  of  this  matter,  because  I was  acquainted  with  all 
the  steps  that  were  made  in  it.  And  it  had  such  an  immediate  relation  to  the  peace  and 
safidy  of  Holland,  that,  if  they  had  miscarried  in  it,  the  expedition  designed  for  England 
would  not  have  been  so  safe,  nor  could  it  have  been  proposed  easily  in  the  States.  By  this 
it  appeared,  what  an  influence  the  papacy,  low  as  it  is,  may  still  have  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  The  foolish  pride  of  the  French  court,  which  had  affronted  the  pope 
in  a point  in  which,  since  they  allowed  him  to  be  the  prince  of  Rome,  he  certainly  could  lay 
down  such  rules  as  he  thought  fit,  did  now  defeat  a design  that  they  had  been  long  driving  at, 
and  which  could  not  have  miscarried  by  any  other  means  than  those  that  they  had  found  out. 
Such  great  events  may  and  do  often  rise  from  inconsiderable  Ix'ginnings.  'Tlicsc  things 
furnished  the  prince  with  a good  blind  for  covering  all  his  preparations ; since  here  a war  in 
their  neighbourhood  was  unavoidable,  and  it  was  neci-ssary  to  strengthen  b<»tli  their  alliances 
and  their  troops.  For  it  was  visible  to  all  the  world,  that,  if  the  French  could  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  the  way  was  open  to  enter  Hollaud,  or  to  sei'^e  on 
Handers,  when  that  king  pleased  ; and  he  would  have  the  four  electors  on  the  Rhine  at 
mercy.  It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  a war  with 
France.  The  prince  got  the  States  to  settle  a fund  for  nine  thousand  seamen,  to  be  con- 
stantly in  their  service : and  orders  were  given  to  put  the  naval  preparations  in  such  a case, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  upon  orders.  'Thus  things  went  on  in  July  and 
August,  with  so  much  secrecy  and  so  little  suspicion,  that  neither  the  court  of  England  nor 
the  court  of  France  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  them. 

In  July,  admiral  Herbert  came  over  to  Holland,  and  was  received  with  a particular  regard 
to  his  pride  and  ill  humour : for  he  was  upon  every  occasion  so  sullen  and  peevish,  that  it 
^as  plain  he  set  a high  value  on  himself,  and  expected  the  same  of  all  others.  He  had  got 
his  accounts  passed,  in  which  he  complained  that  the  king  had  used  him  not  only  hardly, 
hut  unjustly.  He  was  a man  delivered  up  to  pride  and  luxury ; yet  he  had  a good  under- 
st.inding  ; and  he  had  gained  so  great  a reputation  by  his  steady  bidiaviour  in  England,  that 
the  prince  understood  that  it  was  expected  he  should  use  him  in  the  manner  he  himself 
should  desire  ; in  which  it  was  not  very  easy  for  him  to  constrain  himstdf  so  far  as  that 
roqiiire«l.  The  managing  him  was  in  a great  measure  put  on  me ; and  it  was  no  easy  thing. 
It  made  me  often  reflect  on  the  providence  of  God,  that  makes  some  men  instruments  in 
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great  tiling!,  to  which  they  themselves  have  no  sort  of  affection  or  disposition  ; for  his  pri- 
vate quarrel  with  the  lord  Dartmouth,  who  he  thought  had  more  of  the  king’s  confiden'’© 
than  he  himself  liad,  was  believed  the  root  of  all  the  sullenncss  he  fell  into  towanls  the  king, 
and  of  all  the  firmness  that  grew  out  of  that. 

1 now  return  to  England*  to  give  an  account  of  a secret  management  there.  The  lord 
lifordaunt  was  the  first  of  all  the  English  nobility  that  came  over  openly,  to  see  the  prince 
of  Orange,  lie  asked  the  king's  leave  to  do  it.  He  was  a man  of  much  heat,  many  notion% 
and  full  of  discourse  ; ho  was  brave  and  generous,  but  had  not  tnie  judgment : his  thoughts 
were  crude  and  indigested,  and  his  seert  ts  were  soon  known.  He  was  with  the  prince  in 
the  year  H)8();  and  then  he  pr('ss«d  him  to  undertake  the  busini'ss  of  England:  and  he 
reprcJM-ntt'd  the  matti'r  as  cas)*,  that  this  appeared  too  romantic  to  the  prince  to  build 
upon  it.  He  only  promised  in  general,  that  he  should  have  an  eye  on  the  affairs  of  England; 
and  should  endeavour  to  put  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  so  good  a ]>osiure  as  to  bi'  rt*ady  to  act 
■when  it  should  bi*  necessary  : and  be  assured  him,  timt,  if  the  king  should  go  ahoiit  either  to 
change  the  established  religion,  or  to  wrong  the  princess  in  lier  right,  or  to  raise  forged  ploU 
to  di^troy  his  friends,  that  he  would  try  what  he  could  possibly  do.  Next  year  a man  of  a 
far  different  temper  came  over  to  him 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ; he  had  hei'n  bred  a papist,  but  had  forsaken  that  religion,  upon 
a very  critical  and  anxious  enquiry  into  matters  of  controversy.  Some  tboiight,  that, 
though  he  had  forsaken  popery,  he  was  too  sceptical,  and  too  little  fixed  in  the  p<>ints  of 
religion.  He  seemed  to  be  a man  of  great  ]>robity,  and  to  have  a high  sense  of  honour. 
He  bad  no  ordinary  measure  of  learning,  a correct  judgment,  with  a sweetness  of  temper  that 
charmed  all  who  knew  him.  Ho  had  at  that  time  just  notions  of  government,  and  so  great 
a command  of  himself,  tliat,  during  all  the  time  that  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  I never 
heard  any  one  complaint  of  him,  but  for  Iris  silent  and  reserved  answers,  with  which  hia 
friends  wen?  not  always  well  pleased.  His  modest  deportment  gave  him  such  an  interest  in 
the  prince,  that  he  never  seemed  so  fond  of  any  of  his  ministers,  as  he  was  of  him.  He 


• Noble  give*  the  following  npirilcd  tkelch  of  ihi*  His- 
tingui*hril  petr.  Cb»rlr»  Mordatint,  ibird  earl  of  I’etcr* 
borough,  and  fir«t  of  Monmouth,  wa*  one  of  the  *lrangr*t 
compoiimU  that  nature,  in  her  mo«t  sportive  moment*, ever 
prodiirrd.  Of  great  anceatry,  a peer  by  creation,  a*  well 
aa,  afierwanis,  by  ilcN*ent ; yet,  in  hi*  ymiih,  he  aoctneU 
to  tlifrregani  decenry,  and  the  greatest  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion*. Jiiitirr.  indeed,  ought  to  have  riaiincd  him,  a*  a 
theddrr  of  human  blood.  Oiaccfnl  and  elegant  in  hia 
manner*  and  ]ier»on,  and  a favourite  with  the  Mute*,  he 
aermctl  emuloti*  to  mix  only  with  the  rough,  and  then 
nntutoied,  bnive  tar*  of  the  ocean.  Leaving  the  naval 
aervire,  he  charmed  the  irtiaic  with  bte  oratory.  I>i*- 
gtiated  with  Jamc«  the  Secoiid’a  government,  he  obtained 
a rommand  of  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet;  but  William  the 
Third  brought  him  back  to  England,  where  he  became  a 
military  nflUecr,  yet  a cnuncitlor  to  hi*  maje»ty.  Under 
Anne  he  wat  a conqueror;  and  i^pain  would  have  been 
tranafeiTcd  from  the  Bnurl>on  to  the  AuRirbn  family,  if 
Charles  ha<l  attended  a*  much  to  flghting  a*  to  biill.f«u>U 
inir.  Never  waa  a braver  or  mure  skilful  general.  An 
ailept  id  the  illusion*  of  pcr*peetive,  he  im|Kiaed  upon  the 
enemy  a*  to  the  numbrra  under  hi*  command ; even  hi* 
gnilantiir*  aided  hia  plan*.  He  astonished  the  proud 
8|»niard* ; the  patient  (fcrman*  ; even  the  sprightly  Prnnrh 
saw  theiimlvea  excelled  in  conr.-ige,  relerily,  and  stro. 
lagem.  The  pailiament  ihaiikcilhiai,  but,  imitAling  hia 
fiiklencM,  withdrew  their  favour.  Even  at  home,  hi*  pen 
vin<iicatcd  hi*  awoid ; and  at  the  change  of  the  queeu'a 
min'airy,  he  bUxed  forth  a knight  of  the  garter,  and  aa 
negotntor  in  all  the  Italian  courts.  Hustle**  ond  alert,  on 
the  continent,  or  in  I'^ghmd,  he  wa*  ever  on  the  wing: 
he  »aw  nmre  kings  and  poatilioni  than  any  man  in 
Europe.*’  Thi#  quarter  of  the  globe  secmeil  too  cunfltird 
for  his  poatitur*.  He  asked  fur  a coiimiisaion  os  captain- 


general  of  our  foreca  in  North  America  ; but  Marlhorcuigb, 
his  enemy  and  rival,  lhwarte«l  him.  Under  >hc  t*n>  fir«t 
George*  he  l.ocame  a ruiispicuuu*  Whig;  was  roalioiied 
by  them  inrd.lieutrnant  of  NorihnmjMonsliitr,  and  made 
general  of  our  mniine  fotre*.  In  these  reign*  he  i n»|»lr>»ed 
hi*  time  more  a*  a wit  than  a*  a politician  ; caprke  dic- 
tate<l,  and  inrlinntion  fotlowed.  Ho  wa*  insufferably 
haughty,  and  loved  |w|mlarily.  A eontwpondrut  of  Puje 
ami  Swift,  and  gifted  in  all  that  lenniiog  and  grtiiu*  could 
bestow;  yet  he  delighted  to  declaim  in  eofTre-boiiK*, 
where  the  sinpid  stare  of  astonithment  wa*  all  hi*  reward. 
Living  on  the  bonier*  of  pnnimnay.yet  he  was  alwa)i  in 
debt.  They  who  blamed  could  not  but  admire  him: 
even  the  rynie  Swift,  after  remarking  that  at  tixtr  he 
wa*  more  spirited  than  the  young,  atlds,  1 love  the 
hang.dt^  dcatly.”  An  avowcfl  atheist,  he  gained  the 
admiration  of  revealed  religion'*  friend*.  He  was  like  no 
other  human  being,  yet  all  human  being*  admired  liii  sense, 
hi*  wit,  and  hi*  cmirage:  thi*  was  *n  marked  that  he  wsj 
said  to  be  without  fear ; but  he  replied—"  No,  I am  not ; 
onlv  I never  saw  oceawon  to  fenr.”  He  died  at  l.isboo, 
agetl  seventy-aevrn,  in  the  year  1735.  Hi*  first  wife  wa* 
a daughter  of  sir  AleX.iiidcr  Frazer;  whilst  a widower  the 
earl  became  deeply  enamoured  with  the  accomplished 
Ar.utaaia  Kobinion,  the  daughter  of  an  artist.  She  wo* 
an  open  singer,  and  a Iraehcr  of  music  and  Italian,  to 
snppurt  an  aged  (nrent ; yet  she  rrjecteti  all  the  earl’* 
advaiK'e*  toward*  iin  illivit  connceliun.  He  married  brr 
privately,  and  concealed  his  union  until  1735,  and  then 
pmchiiined  it  like  no  other  hutband.  Hv  went  noe 
evening  to  the  room*  at  Hath,  wlK.’te  a servant  was  ordrnd 
distinctly  and  audibly  to  auiioiince  " IVtrrlwrongb's 
carriage  waits.”  Every  Indy  of  rank  an«l  fashion  ro*c 
arid  congratul.^led  the  declared  couDtci«<— Continuation  U 
Grniiigtr. 
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had  only  in  general  laid  tlie  state  of  affaira  before  the  prince,  without  prefwing  liim  too 
imich  *. 

Hut  Russel  + coming  over  in  May  brought  the  matter  nearer  a point.  lie  was  a cousin 
german  to  lord  RuHsel.  He  had  bei*n  bred  at  sea,  and  was  bedchainbcr-nian  to  the  king, 
wlien  he  was  duke  of  York  ; but,  upon  the  lord  Russers  deatli,  he  rctlnd  from  tlie  court. 
He  waa  a man  of  much  honour,  and  great  courage,  lie  had  good  princi])Ies,  and  was  fi  m 
to  them.  Tlie  prince  spoke  more  positively  to  him  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  said, 
he  must  satisfy  lK>th  his  honour  and  conscience,  before  he  could  enter  upon  so  great  a design, 
wliich,  if  it  miscarried,  must  bring  min  botlj  on  England  and  Holland  ; he  protested,  that 
no  private  ambition,  nor  resentment,  of  his  own  could  ever  prevail  so  far  with  him,  as  to 
make  him  bri'ak  with  so  near  a relation,  or  engage  in  a war,  of  which  the  consequences  must 
be  of  the  last  importance,  both  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the  prutestanf  n*ligion  ; 
therefore  bo  expected  fomial  and  direct  invitations.  Rm^-l  laid  b<‘foro  liim  the  danger  of 
trusting  such  a secret  to  great  numbers.  The  ])rincc  said,  if  a consideralde  nuiiilwr  of  men, 
that  might  be  supposed  to  understand  the  sense  of  tlic  nation  best,  should  do  it,  be  would 
acquiesce  in  it. 

liussel  told  me,  that,  upon  bis  return  to  England,  be  communicated  the  matter,  first  to  the 
carl  of  Slirewsbury,  and  then  to  the  lord  Lundey,  who  was  a late  convert  from  popery,  and 
ho^l  stood  out  very  firmly  all  this  reign.  I le  was  a man  who  laid  his  interest  much  to  heart : 
ami  lie  resolved  to  embark  deeply  in  this  design. 

Hut  the  man  in  wlios**  hands  the  conduct  of  the  whole  dt*sign  was  cliiefly  deposittsl  by  the 
prince's  own  order,  was  Mr.  Sidney,  brother  to  tlie  earl  of  Is.*ieester  and  to  Algernon  Sidney. 
He  was  a graceful  man,  and  bad  lived  long  in  the  court,  where  he  bad  some  adventures  that 
became  viTy  public.  Ho  was  a man  of  a sweet  and  caressing  teni|)er,  bad  no  malice  in  his 
heart,  but  too  great  a love  of  pleasure.  He  had  been  sent  envoy  to  Holland  in  the  year 
HITS*,  where  be  entered  into  such  particular  confidences  with  the  prince,  that  lie  liad  the 
hi2li(*st  measure  of  his  trust  and  favour,  that  any  Englishman  ever  had.  This  was  well 
known  over  England  ; so  that  all  who  desired  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  prince  did  it 
through  his  liands.  He  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  this  might  c.ast  him  in,  that  ho 
travelled  almost  a year  round  Italy.  But  now  matters  rijumed  faster;  so  all  centred  in 
him.  Hut,  bc'canse  he  was  lazy,  and  the  business  required  an  active  man,  who  could  both 
ruD  about,  ami  write  over  long  and  full  accounts  of  all  matters,  I recommended  a kinsman 
of  my  own,  Johnston,  wliuin  I bad  fonned,  and  knew  to  be  both  faithful  and  diligent,  and 
very*  fit  for  the  employment  he  was  now  trusted  with 

J^idney  tried  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  if  ho  would  advise  the  prince’s  coming  over ; but,  as 
this  matter  was  ojiened  hi  him  at  a great  distance,  lie  did  not  encourage  a furtlier  freedom. 
He  looked  on  the  thing  as  impracticable  ; it  ilependeil  on  so  many  accidents,  that  he  thought 
it  was  a rash  and  desperate  project,  that  ventured  all  upon  such  a dangerous  issue,  as  might 
turn  on  seas  and  winds.  It  was  next  o]>encd  to  the  earl  of  Danby  : and  he  not  only  went 
in  lieartilv  to  it  himself,  but  drew  in  the  blsliop  of  I^mdun  (Dr.  Compton)  to  join  in  it.  By 
their  advice  it  was  proposed  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  great  crt*dit  w'itli  the  whole 
church  party  ; for  he  was  a man  possessed  with  their  notions,  and  was  grave  and  virtuous 
in  the  course  of  liis  life.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  law*,  and  of  the  records  of  parlia> 


* CbiHct  Talbot,  atlerwartla  dnUc  of  SbrcwslMirT, 
mihncrd  (he  protcslant  religion,  with  many  oilier 
ruiihed  perwma,  at  the  time  of  the  popisli  plot.  With 
hi*  religion  lie  changed  his  politics,  and  this  godson  of 
Ckarlrs  the  Second  then  became  the  opponent  of  arbitrary 
P**»eT.  He  lent  William  the  Tliird  40,000/,  who  in 
winrti  made  him  u privy  councillor,  a lonl  justice,  prin- 
cipal lerreiary  of  state,  adding  a duke<lom  and  the  garter. 
TW  king  u«cil  to  describe  him  as  the  onl>  man  of 
»hom  the  Whig*  and  Tories  both  spoke  well."  At  the 

time  of  queen  Anne's  death  he  was  lord  Ueiiienani  of  Ire* 
Uiid,  lord  high  tr«^iircr,  and  lord  rliambcrUin  ; im|iorUnt 
etDpioutienia  that  never  were  before  iinitcil  in  the  same 
Ceof^e  the  First  continued  to  employ  him 
ill  uiaoy  high  office*.  He  died,  aged  fifty-eight,  in  171B, 


HU  death  is  w»id  to  have  been  cftti*c<l  by  Ills  wife,  Ailrl. 
leida,  dangliter  of  the  marquis  de  FallioUf.  an  Italun, 
who  proved  a domestic  tyrant,  and  ihe  plugiic  of  his  life. 
I>unl  Dartmouth  says,  Uust  if  quern  Mary  had  outlived 
the  king  ( Wini,anj)  slie  would  certainly  have  married  the 
duke,  and  that  she  was  always  agitated  extremely  when 
hr  came  into  her  presence.  A vety  full  menmir  of  this 
nobleman,  and  of  the  political  rlianget  in  wiiicli  he  was 
engaged,  will  be  found  in  archdeacon  Coxe's  “ Shrewsbury 
Correspondence.” 

T This  was  Kdward  Russel, so  distlngiiislied  afterwards 
as  the  victor  at  I.a  Hogue,  ami  l«tier  known  as  the  curl 
of  Orfonl.  He  will  be  mentioned  in  future  p»tres. 

I He  was  a son  of  lonl  Wanston,  bifore  iiirntioned. 
Afterwards  be  became  secretary  of  state  fur  Scotland. 
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mcnt,  and  was  a copious  s|>caker,  but  too  florid  and  tedious.  He  w'os  much  admired  by 
many.  He  had  stood  at  a great  distance  from  the  court  all  this  reign  ; for,  though  his  name 
was  still  among  the  privy  councillors,  yet  he  never  went  to  the  board.  He  uj>on  the  first 
proposition  entertained  it,  and  agri'cd  to  it ; but  at  tiielr  next  meeting  he  said,  he  had  coa* 
sidcred  better  of  that  matter : his  conscience  was  so  restrained  in  those  points,  that  he  could 
not  go  further  with  them  in  it ; he  said,  he  had  talked  with  some  divines,  and  named  Tillut- 
wrn  and  Stillingfleet,  in  general  of  the  thing;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it;  (though 
they  proU*sted  to  me  afterwards,  that  they  remembered  no  such  thing.)  He  confessed  he 
should  not  have  suflered  them  to  go  so  far  with  him  in  such  a secret,  till  he  had  examined  it 
better  : they  hod  now,  aecording  to  Italian  notions,  a right  to  murder  liiin  ; but,  though  liU 
principles  restrained  him,  so  that  he  could  nut  go  on  with  them,  his  afifections  would  make 
him  to  wish  well  to  them,  and  be  so  far  a crimhial  as  concealment  could  make  him  one. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire  was  spoken  to ; and  he  wont  into  it  with  great  resolution.  It  was 
next  proposed  to  throe  of  the  chief  offleers  of  the  army,  Trelawny,  Kirk,  and  the  lurd 
Churchill.  Tliesc  went  all  into  it ; and  Trelawny  engaged  his  brother,  the  bisliop  of  Dristul, 
into  it. 

But,  Jiaving  now  named  the  lord  Cluircliill  *,  who  is  likely  to  be  mentioned  often  by  me 
in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  1 will  say  a little  more  of  him.  He  was  a man  of  a noble  and 
graceful  appearance,  bred  up  in  the  court  with  nc  literature;  but  he  bad  a solid  and  clear 
understanding,  with  a consUint  prewnce  of  mind.  He  knew  the  arts  of  living  in  a court 
beyond  any  man  in  it.  He  cnrcssi'd  all  ]>eople  with  a soft  and  obliging  de|>ortnicnt,  and  was 
always  ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  had  no  fortune  to  si't  up  on  : this  put  him  on  all  the 
methods  of  acquiring  one.  And  that  went  so  far  into  him,  that  he  did  not  shake  it  off  when 
he  was  in  a much  higher  elevation : nor  was  his  oz|K‘nse  suited  enough  to  his  posts;  but, 
when  allowances  arc  made  for  that,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  age  has  produced.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king  ; but  his  lady  f was  much 
more  in  princess  Anne’s  favour.  She  had  an  ascendant  over  her  in  every  thing.  She  was  a 
woman  of  little  knowledge,  hut  of  a clear  apprehension,  and  a true  judgment,  a warm 
hearty  friend,  violent  and  sudden  in  her  resolutions,  and  impetuous  in  her  way  of  speaking. 
She  was  thought  proud  and  insolent  on  her  favour,  though  she  used  none  of  the  coiiiiuun  arts 
of  a court  to  maintain  it ; fur  she  did  nut  beset  the  princess,  nor  flatter  her.  She  stayed 
much  at  home,  and  looked  very  carefully  after  the  education  of  her  children.  Ha\ing  llms 
opened  both  their  characters,  I will  now  give  an  account  of  this  lord’s  cngagenicnts  in  iba 
matter ; for  which  he  lias  Ik-ch  so  severely  censured,  as  guilty  both  of  iii;^atitudc  and 
treachery,  to  a very  kind,  and  liberal,  mafter.  He  never  discovered  any  of  the  king's  secret^ ; 
nor  did  he  over  push  him  on  to  any  violent  proceedings:  so  that  he  w'as  in  no  contrivance 
to  ruin,  or  betray,  him.  On  the  contrary,  whensoever  ho  spoke  to  the  king  of  his  affairs, 
which  he  did  hut  seldom,  because  he  could  not  fall  in  with  the  king’s  notions,  he  always 
suggestiHl  moderate  counsels.  The  earl  of  Galway  told  me,  that  when  he  came  over  with  the 
first  compliment  upon  the  king’s  coming  to  the  crown,  he  said  then  to  him,  that,  if  tlie  king 
was  ever  prevailed  on  to  alter  our  religion,  he  would  serve  him  no  longer,  hut  withdraw’  from 
him;  so  early  was  this  n’solution  fixed  in  him.  When  he  saw  how-  llie  king  was  set,  he 
could  not  be  contented  to  see  all  ruined  by  him.  He  was  also  very  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
tended birth.  So  he  resolved,  when  the  prince  should  come  over,  to  go  in  to  him  ; hut  to 
betray  no  post,  nor  do  any  thing  more  than  the  withdrawing  himself,  with  such  officers  as  he 
could  trust  with  such  a secret.  He  also  undertook,  that  prince  George  and  the  princess 
Anne  would  leave  the  court,  and  come  to  the  prince,  .'is  soon  as  was  possible. 

With  these  invitations,  and  letters,  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Russel,  came  over  in 
September;  and  soon  after  them  came  Sidney  with  Johnston.  And  they  brought  over  a 


• Tliii  n-ai  nftcrwartli  ihc  crlcbralcd  duke  of  Marl- 
boron  jrh. 

f Siibtequentiv  to  rtlobnitcd  a»  the  court  favotitite, 
8nnh,  dnrhm  of  Marlborough.  TItia  intriguing  peercu 
waa  introduced  to  queen  Anne  by  Mrs.  Cornwsllit,  a 
and  Ending  that  if  her  iiitroductrcss  could  he 


rrmoTnl,  site  thoiild  hrrsclf  hccoioc  prime  favonritt, 
•iic  obtained  her  n tn(A*al  by  ihe  aid  of  bi»l«op  Conipi"0, 
who  supjft-ktcd  at  the  coiiiiril  li»at  it  wat  dnn|.»cro«i*  lor  a 
papist  to  be  »o  intimate  nilh  the  piinctas.— Karl  of  1^- 
tnoulh  in  Oxford  cd.  of  thii  work. 
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full  scheme  of  advices,  together  with  the  heads  of  a declaration,  all  which  were  chiefly  penned 
by  lord  Danby.  He,  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  lord  Luniley,  undertook  for  the 
north  : and  they  all  dispers<‘d  themselves  into  their  several  countries,  and  among  their  friends. 
The  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  many  thousands,  who  yet  were  so  true  to  one  another,  that 
none  of  them  made  any  discovery,  no  not  by  their  rashness ; though  they  were  so  confident, 
that  they  did  not  use  so  discreet  a conduct  as  was  necessary.  Matters  went  on  in  Holland 
with  great  secrecy  till  Septeml)er.  Then  it  was  known,  that  many  arms  were  bespoken  ; 
and,  though  those  were  bargained  for  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  some  of 
the  princes  of  Gennany,  yet  there  was  ground  enough  for  suspicion.  All  those  that  were 
triisted  proved  both  faithful,  and  discreet.  And  here  an  eminent  difference  appeared  between 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  those  who  went  into  a design  upon  principles  of  religion,  and 
honour,  and  the  forced  compliance  of  mercenary  soldiers,  or  corrupt  ministers,  which  is 
neither  cordial  nor  secret.  France  took  the  alarm  first,  and  gave  it  to  the  court  of  England. 

D'Avaux,  the  French  amb:iss;idor,  could  no  more  give  the  court  of  France  those  advertise- 
ments that  he  was  wont  to  send  of  all  that  {>ass(‘d  in  Holland.  He  had  great  allowances 
for  entertaining  agents,  and  spies,  every  where.  But  Louvois,  w'ho  hated  him,  suggested  that 
there  was  no  more  need  of  these ; so  they  W'ere  stopped  : and  the  amba.csador  was  not  sorry, 
that  the  court  felt  their  error  so  sen.sibly.  The  king  ])ublished  the  advertisements  he  had 
from  France  a little  too  rashly  ; for  all  people  were  much  animated  when  they  heard  it  from 
such  a hand.  The  king  soon  saw  his  error ; and,  to  correct  it,  he  said  on  many  occasions, 
that  whatever  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  might  be,  he  was  sure  they  were  not  against  him. 
It  was  given  out  sometimes,  that  they  were  against  France,  and  then  that  they  were  against 
Denmark  : yet  the  king  shewed  he  was  not  without  his  fears ; for  he  ordered  fourteen  more 
sliips  to  be  put  to  sea,  with  many  fire-shi]>s.  He  recalled  Strickland,  and  gave  the  command 
U)  tlie  lord  Dartmouth ; who  was  indei*d  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  his  court : he  loved 
him,  and  had  Ix'cn  long  in  his  service,  and  in  his  confidence ; but  he  was  much  against  all 
the  conduct  of  his  affairs : yet  he  resolved  to  stick  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  seamen  came 
in  slowly ; and  a heavy  backwardness  appeared  in  every  thing. 

A new  and  unlooked-for  accident  gave  the  king  a very  sensible  trouble.  It  was  resolved, 
as  was  told  before,  to  model  the  anny,  and  to  begin  with  recruits  from  Ireland.  Upon 
which  the  English  army  would  have  l>ecome  insensibly  an  Irish  one.  The  king  made  the 
first  trial  on  the  duke  of  Berwick’s  regiment,  which  being  already  under  an  illegal  colonel,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  were  ready  to  submit  to  every  thing.  Five  Irishmen  were  ordered 
to  be  put  into  every  company  of  that  regiment,  which  then  lay  at  Portsmouth  ; but  Beau* 
n>ont,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  five  of  the  captain.s,  refused  to  receive  them.  They  said, 
they  had  raised  their  men  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  invasion,  by  which  their  z«*al  for 
the  king's  service  did  evidently  appear.  If  the  king  would  order  any  recruits,  they  doubted 
not,  but  that  they  should  l)c  able  to  make  them  : but  they  found  it  would  give  such  an  uni- 
versal discontent,  if  they  should  receive  the  Irish  among  them,  that  it  would  put  them  out 
of  a capacity  of  serving  the  king  any  more.  But  as  the  order  was  positive,  so  the  duke  of 
Berwick  was  sent  down  to  see  it  obeyed.  Upon  which  they  di'sired  leave  to  lay  down  their 
commissions.  Tlie  king  was  provoked  by  this  to  such  a degree,  that  he  could  not  govern  his 
passion.  'The  officers  were  put  in  arrest,  and  brought  before  a council  of  war,  where  they 
were  broken  with  reproach,  and  declared  incapable  to  serve  the  king  any  more.  But  upon 
this  occasion,  the  whole  officers  of  the  army  declared  so  great  an  unwillingness  to  mix  >vith 
those  of  another  nation  and  religion,  that,  as  no  more  attempts  were  made  of  this  kind,  so  it 
was  believed  that  this  fixed  the  king  in  a ])oint,  that  was  then  under  debate. 

Tlie  king  of  France,  when  he  gave  the  king  the  advertisements  of  the  prt>parations  in  Hol- 
land, offered  him  such  a force  as  he  should  call  f«>r.  Twelve,  or  fifteen,  thousand  were  named, 
or  as  many  more  as  he  should  desire.  It  w.is  proposed,  that  they  should  land  at  Portsmouth, 
and  that  tlicy  should  have  that  place  to  ket'p  the  communication  with  France  open,  and  in 
their  hands.  All  the  priests  were  for  this ; so  were  most  of  the  po})ish  lords.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  the  only  man  in  credit  that  opposed  it.  He  said,  the  offer  of  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  might  be  a real  strength  ; but  then  it  would  depend  on  the  orders  that 
came  from  France  : they  might  perhaps  master  England  ; but  they  would  become  the  king’s 
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masters  at  the  same  time  ; so  that  he  must  govern  under  such  orders  as  they  should  give; 
and  thus  he  would  quickly  l>ecome  only  a vicen»y  to  the  king  of  France  : any  army  h-ss  than 
that  would  lose  the  king  tlie  affections  of  his  people,  and  drive  his  own  anny  to  desertion,  if 
not  to  mutiny. 

The  king  did  not  think  matters  were  yet  so  near  a crisis  ; so  he  did  neither  entertain  the 
pro]>o8ition,  nor  let  it  fall  quite  to  the  ground.  There  was  a treaty  set  on  fo<»t,  and  the  king 
was  to  have  an  hundred  merchant  shi]>s,  ready  for  the  transportation  of  such  forces  as  he 
should  dt‘sire,  which  it  was  promised  sltould  be  ready  when  called  for.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
French  ambassiulor,  then  at  London,  who  knew  the  co\irt  betU'r  than  he  did  the  nation,  ditl 
believe,  that  the  king  would  have  lxH;’n  able  to  have  matle  a greater  division  of  the  nation, 
tlian  it  proved  aftervrards  he  was  able  to  do.  He  believed  it  would  have  gone  to  a civil  war; 
and  that  then  the  king  would  liave  Ix-en  forced  to  have  taken  assistance  f^rom  France  <m  any 
terms;  and  so  he  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  go  on  with  his  designs  that  winter,  and 
he  believed  he  might  come  in  good  time  next  year  to  the  king’s  assistance.  Tl.€*se  advkx'fc 
j)rovfd  fat'll  to  the  king,  and  to  Barillon  himself;  for,  when  he  was  simt  over  to  France,  he 
was  so  ill  looked  on,  that  it  was  believed  it  bad  an  ill  effect  on  his  health  ; fur  be  died  soon 
after. 

Allx'villc  came  over  fully  persuadinl  that  the  Dutch  designed  the  expedition  against 
England,  but  playi'd  the  minister  so,  that  he  took  ]mins  to  infuse  into  all  ])eople  that  tliey 
designed  no  such  thing ; wliich  made  him  to  be  generally  laughed  at.  He  w:is  soon  sent 
back  ; and,  in  a memorial  he  gave  into  the  States,  he  asked,  what  was  the  design  of  those 
great  and  surprising  ])rcparations  at  such  a season.  The  States,  according  to  their  slow  furiiis, 
let  this  lie  long  bef«>re  tliem,  without  giving  it  an  answer. 

But  the  court  of  France  made  a greater  step.  The  French  ambassador  in  a memorial  toM 
the  States,  that  his  master  understood  their  design  was  against  England,  and  in  tliat  ease  he 
signibod  to  them,  that  there  was  sucli  a strait  alliance  between  him  and  the  king  of 
England,  that  he  would  look  on  ever)'  thing  done  against  England,  as  an  invasion  of  Iiis  own 
crown.  Tiiis  put  the  king  and  his  ministers  much  out  of  countenance  : for,  upon  some  sur- 
mises of  an  alliance  with  France,  they  had  very  positively  denied  there  was  any  such  thing. 
Albeville  did  cuntiinic  to  deny  it  at  the  Hague,  even  after  the  nuinorial  was  put  in.  The 
king  did  likewise  deny  it  to  the  Dutch  amb.'wsador  at  London.  And  the  blame  of  tlie  put- 
ting it  into  the  memorial  was  cast  on  Skelton,  the  king's  envoy  at  Paris,  who  was  disowntd 
in  it,  and  upon  his  coining  over  was  put  in  tlie  Tower  for  it.  This  was  a short  disgrace  ; for 
he  was  soon  after  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  His  rash  folly  might  have  procuri'd  the 
onler  from  the  court  of  France,  to  own  this  alliant'e:  he  thought  it  would  terrify  the  States, 
and  so  he  yjressed  this  officiously,  which  they  easily  granted.  That  related  only  to  the  own- 
ing  it  in  so  public  a manner.  But  this  did  clearly  ]>ruve,  that  such  an  alliance  was  made; 
otherwise  no  instances,  how  pressing  soever,  would  have  prevailed  with  the  court  of  France 
to  have  ovvued  it  in  so  solemn  a manner : for  what  amhassadurs  say  in  their  master's  name, 
when  they  arc  not  immediately  disow'iied,  pasws  for  autlientic : so  that  it  was  a vain  cavil 
that  some  made  afterwards,  when  they  asked,  how  was  this  alliance  ]>roved  ? Tlie  memorial 
was  a full  proof  of  it;  and  the  shew  of  a disgrace  on  Skelton  did  not  at  all  weaken  that 
proof. 

But  I was  more  confinned  of  this  matter  by  what  sir  William  Trumhall,  then  the  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  told  me  at  his  return  to  England.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
of  all  our  civilians,  and  was  by  much  the  In'st  pleader  in  those  courts,  and  was  a learned,  a 
diligent,  and  a virtuous  man.  He  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris  upon  the  lord  Preston's  l>eing 
recalled.  He  was  there  when  tlie  edict  that  repealed  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  was  passc'd,  and 
saw  tlie  violence  of  the  persecution,  and  acted  a great  and  worthy  part  in  harbouring  many, 
in  covering  their  efh'cts,  and  in  conveying  over  their  jewels  and  }>late  to  England  ; which  dis- 
gusted the  court  of  F ranee,  and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  England,  though  it 
was  not  then  thought  fit  to  disown  or  recall  him  for  it  *.  He  had  orders  to  put  in  memo- 

• Sir  Williiiu  Tnmilmll,  the  friend  of  PrviW  knd  excellence,  Sfraitened  in  !ii*  mean*  when  coirmenriBj 
tlie  early  of  Pope,  ia  another  instance  that  poverty  life,  he  laboured  with  a diH(^nre  in  hi«  pmf«-Miiuii  a»  a 

U ever  an  ezciiement  favourable  to  the  development  of  civilian  that  ioaured  atioceM.  Ho  waa  acni  from  Uw 
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rials  complaming  of  tlic  invasion  of  tlie  principality  of  Orange  ; winch  he  did  in  so  high  a 
gtniiu^  that  the  last  of  tliem  was  like  a denunciation  of  war.  From  thence  lie  was  sent  to 
Turkey.  And,  about  this  time,  he  was  mirjirised  one  morning  hy  a visit  that  tlic  French 
anihassadur  made  him,  without  those  ceremonies  tliat  pass  iKt'veen  ambassadors.  He  t<jld 
him,  there  was  no  erremony  to  lie  Ixitwt^en  them  any  more,  for  their  masters  were  now  one. 
And  he  shewed  him  Monsieur  de  Croissy  s letter,  wliich  was  written  in  cijihcr.  Tlic  deci- 
phering he  read  to  him,  iinjKirting,  that  now  an  alliance  was  concluded  l>etw'een  the  two 
kings.  So,  this  matter  was  as  evidently  proved,  as  a thing  of  such  a nature  could  jiossihly  be. 

Tlie  conduct  of  F'rance  at  that  time  with  relation  to  the  Stiites  was  very  unaccountable, 
and  proved  as  favourable  to  the  prince  of  Oranges  designs,  as  if  he  liad  directed  it.  All  the 
manufacture  of  Holland,  botli  linen  and  woollen,  was  ]>rohtbit(^d  in  France.  The  importa- 
tion of  herrings  was  also  prohibited,  except  they  were  cured  with  French  salt.  I’his  ^Ya8 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  manunicture  began  to  suffer  niueli ; and  this  was 
sensible  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  herring  trade.  So  ^he  States  prohibited  the 
importing  of  Frencli  wine,  or  brandy,  till  the  tr.i<le  should  he  set  free  again  on  both  sides. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  prince  had  more  reason  to  apprehend,  than  tliat  tlie  French  should 
have  given  the  States  some  satisfaction  in  the  point  of  trade,  and  offen  d some  OKsuranees 
with  relation  to  the  territory  of  Cologne.  Many  of  tlic  towns  of  Ilulland  might  liave  been 
wrouglit  oil  by  some  temper  in  these  things;  great  bodies  being  easily  deceived,  and  not 
easily  drawn  into  wars,  which  interrupt  tliat  trade  whieli  they  subsist  by.  But  tlic  height 
the  court  of  France  was  tlieii  in,  made  them  despise  all  the  world.  They  seemed  rather  to 
wish  for.a  war,  th.an  to  fear  it.  'Jins  disposed  the  .States  to  an  unanimous  coneiirreiicc  in  the 
great  ri'w>lutions  that  were  now  agreed  on,  of  raising  t«‘n  thousand  men  more,  and  of  accept- 
ing thirteen  thousand  Geniinns,  for  whom  the  prince  had,  a.s  was  formerly  mentioned,  agreed 
with  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Amsterdam  w’as  at  first  cold  in  the  matter;  l>ut 
they  consented  with  tht“  rest.  Reports  were  given  out  that  the  French  would  en'ttlc  a ivgii- 
latinn  of  commerce,  and  that  they  would  abandon  the  cardinal,  and  leave  the  affairs  of 
Cologne  to  he  settlc<l  hy  the  laws  of  the  cmj>irc.  Expedients  were  also  sj'oken  of  for  nccoin- 
modating  the  matter,  hy  ]»rinee  Clement’s  being  admitU'd  coadjutor,  and  by  his  having  some 
of  the  strong  places  put  in  his  hand.s.  This  was  only  given  out  to  ainusi'. 

But  while  these  things  were  discoursed  of  at  the  Hague,  the  w'orld  was  surprised  with  a 
manifesto  set  out,  in  the  king  of  France’s  name,  against  the  emjieror.  In  it  the  emjx  ror's 
ill  designs  against  France  were  set  fortli.  It  also  complained  of  the  elector  ralatine’s  injus- 
tice to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  in  not  giving  her  the  succession  that  fell  to  her  hy  her  brother’s 
death,  which  consisted  in  some  lands,  cannon,  furniture,  and  other  moveable  goods,  it  also 
charged  him  with  the  disturbances  in  Cologne,  lie  having  intended  first  to  gain  that  to  one 
of  his  own  sons,  and  then  engaging  the  Bavarian  prince  into  it ; whose  elder  brother  having 
no  children,  he  hoped,  hy  bringing  liiin  into  an  ecclesiastical  state,  to  make  the  succession  of 
Bavaria  fall  into  his  own  family.  It  chargeil  the  emperor,  likewise*,  with  a disign  to  force 
the  electors  to  choose  his  son  king  of  the  Romans ; and  that  tlie  elector  Palatine  was  pr(*ss- 
ing  him  to  make  peace  witli  the  Turks,  in  order  to  the  turning  his  arms  against  France.  By 
their  means  a great  alliance  was  jirojtx’ted  among  many  jirotestaiit  jiriiiccs  to  disturb  cardinal 
FurstenilxTg  in  tlie  possession  of  Cologne,  to  which  he  wjis  ])o»tulati*d  by  tbe  majority  of  the 
chapter.  And  this  might  turn  to  tlie  ])rejudicc  of  the  catholic  religion  in  tliat  territory. 
UjKm  all  those  considerations,  the  king  of  France,  seeing  that  his  enemies  could  not  enter  into 
France  hy  any  other  way  hut  by  that  of  Philipsburg,  ri'solved  to  posse'ss  bimsclf  of  it,  and 
then  to  deinolisli  it.  He  resolved  also  to  take  Kaisarslauter  from  the  Palatine,  and  to  keej> 
it,  till  tlie  ducliess  of  Orleans  Iiad  justice  done  her  in  her  pretensions;  and  he  also  resolved 
to  support  the  cardinal  in  his  possession  of  Cologne.  But,  to  balance  this,  he  offered  to  the 
liouse  of  Bavaria,  that  prince  Clement  should  be  chosen  coadjutor.  He  offered  also  to  raise 

roiirt  of  Fnincc  lo  that  of  Tiirkfv  in  U>87.  W'illium  the  lilcmtnre,  rontinned  there  until  hU  death,  whkh  occurred 
Third  conliniicd  him  in  this  and  then  made  in  1716,  when  ho  waa  acveiily  ri^ht.  Ilia  Irttcn  are  to 

him  a cuim»ii.aiooer  of  the  naer,  jirivy  rounciUur,  and  he  found  among  Hiom:  of  Pi)|>c  ami  othcra.  He  alao 
lecfeuirt  of  atatf.  He  reprraented  Oxford  uniTeniijr  in  wrote  a lifeof  archbi»hopT>oUKm.- Grn.Biog,  l^ictionarj*; 
parliament  during  1^95.  He  retired  from  public  life  to  Noblc'a  Continuation  of  Grainger. 

Kaat  Haiuatcd,  in  Bcrkabire,  and,  devoting  hia  Idaure  lo 
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T*’ril>ourg,  and  to  restore  Kaisarslautor,  as  soon  as  tlie  elector  Palatine  sliould  pay  the  duebeM 

Orleans  the  jtist  value  of  l»cr  pretensions.  He  demanded,  that  llie  truce  between  him  and 
the  empire  sliould  lie  tumwl  int<i  a peace.  He  jirojKiwd  that  the  king  of  Enghind  and  iho 
republic  of  Venice  should  be  the  mediators  of  this  peace.  And  he  concluded  all,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  stand  to  the  conditions  now  offered  by  him,  unless  thev 
■were  accepted  before  January. 

I have  given  a full  abstract  of  this  manifesto  : for  upon  it  did  tlic  great  war  begin,  which 
lasted  till  the  peace  of  Uyswick.  And,  upon  the  grounds  laid  down  in  this  manifesto,  it  will 
evidently  appear  whether  the  war  w’as  a' just  one  or  not.  This  declaration  was  much  cen- 
sured, both  for  the  matter  and  for  the  style.  It  had  not  the  air  of  greatness  which  become 
crowned  heads,  llie  duchc'ss  of  Orleans's  pretensions  to  old  furniture  was  a strange  rise  to 
a war;  esjM'cially  when  it  >vus  nut  alleged  that  these  liad  been  demanded  in  the  forms  of 
law,  and  that  justice  had  been  denied,  which  was  a course  necessarily  to  bo  observed  in 
things  of  that  nature.  Tlie  judging  of  the  secret  intentions  of  the  cU*ctor  palatine  with 
relation  to  the  house  of  Bavaria  was  absurd.  And  the  complaints  of  designs  to  bring  tho 
emperor  to  a }>eaec  with  the  Turks,  that  so  he  might  make  war  on  France,  and  of  the 
emperor's  design  to  force  an  election  of  a king  of  the  Romans,  was  the  entering  into  the 
secrets  of  those  thoughts  which  were  only  known  to  God.  Such  conjectures,  so  remote  and 
uncertain,  and  that  could  not  be  proved,  were  a strange  ground  of  war.  If  this  was  once 
admitted,  all  treaties  of  peace  were  vain  things,  and  w’ere  no  more  to  be  reckoned  or  relied 
on.  The  reason  given  of  the  intention  to  take  Philipshurg.  l>ecausc  it  was  the  most  proper 
place  by  which  France  could  be  invaded,  was  a throwing  off  all  regards  to  tlic  common 
decencies  observed  by  princes.  All  fortified  ])laces  on  frontiers  arc  intended  both  for  resist- 
ance, and  for  magazines ; and  arc  of  both  sides  conveniences  for  enteiing  into  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  as  there  is  occasion  for  it.  So  here  was  a pretence  set  up,  of  beginning  s 
war,  that  puis  an  end  to  all  the  securities  of  peace. 

The  business  of  Cologne  w as  judged  by  the  pope,  according  to  the  laws  of  tlie  empirr : 
and  his  sentence  was  fiual : nor  could  the  postulation  of  the  majority  of  the  chapter  be  valid, 
unless  tw’o-tliirds  joined  in  it.  The  cardinal  was  commended  in  the  manifesto  for  his  care 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  was  ridiculous  to  all,  who  knew  that  he  had  bi*en 
for  many  years  the  great  incendiar}',  who  had  betrayed  the  empin*,  chiefly  in  the  year 
The  charge  that  tlie  empc'ror's  agent  had  laid  on  him  licforc  the  chapter  was  also  complained 
of,  as  an  infraction  of  the  amn(*sty  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Ximeguen.  He  was  not 
indeed  to  be  called  to  an  account,  in  order  to  be  punished  for  anything  done  before  that 
)>eace.  But  that  did  not  bind  up  tlio  cm)>eror  from  endeavouring  to  exclude  him  from  so 
great  a dignity,  which  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  empire.  These  were  some  of  the 
censures  that  passed  on  this  manifesto ; which  was  indeed  looked  on,  by  all  who  had  consi- 
dered the  rights  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war,  as  one  of  the  most  avowed  and  solemn  decla- 
rations that  ever  was  mode  of  the  pcrfiUiousucss  of  that  court.  And  it  was  thought  to  he 
some  degrees  beyond  that  in  the  year  10/2,  in  which  that  king’s  glory  was  preUmded  as  the 
chief  motive  of  that  war.  Fur,  in  that,  fiartieulars  were  not  reckoned  up  : so  it  might  be 
suppos('<l  he  had  met  w'ith  nflronts,  which  he  did  not  think  consistent  with  his  great- 
ness to  be  mentioned.  But  here  all  that  could  be  thought  on,  even  the  hangings  of  Ileidel- 
IxTg,  were  enumerated : and  all  together  amounted  to  this,  that  the  king  of  France  tliought 
himself  tied  by  no  }>eace  ; but  that,  when  he  suspected  his  neiglihours  were  intending  to 
make  war  u]>on  him,  he  might  upon  such  a suspicion  begin  a war  on  his  part. 

This  manifesto  against  the  cin])cror  was  followed  by  another  against  the  po]M\  written  in 
the  form  a letter  to  cardinal  D'Estrees,  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  In  it  he  reckoned 

all  the  partiality  that  the  pope  had  shown  during  his  wh«dc  ])outificate,  both  against  France 
and  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  mentioned  tho  business  of  the  regale  ; his  ivfnsln® 
the  hulls  to  the  bishops  nonilimted  by  him  ; the  diqmte  alnuit  tlie  fraiicliists,  of  whicli  liia 
aml»a«.’>adors  had  bren  long  in  possession  ; the  denying  audience,  not  only  to  his  ambassador, 
but  to  a gentleman  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  without  a character,  and  with  a leUrt" 
written  in  his  own  hand.  In  conclusion,  he  com]ilained  of  tlie  pope’s  breaking  the  canons 
of  the  church,  in  granting  bulls  in  favour  of  jirince  (-Icment,  and  iu  denying  justice  to  ear* 
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iJinal  Fiiretemborg.  For  all  these  reasons  the  king  was  resolved  to  separate  the  character  of 
the  most  holy  father  from  that  of  a tcmjioral  prince : and  therefore  he  intended  to  seize  on 
A\ignon,  as  likewise  on  Castro,  until  the  pope  should  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  tlie  duke  of 
Panno.  He  complaim'd  of  the  pope’s  nut  concurring  witli  him  in  the  concerns  of  the  cliurch 
for  the  extirpation  of  here«y  : in  which  the  pope's  behaviour  gave  great  scandal  both  to  the 
old  catholics,  and  to  the  new  converts.  It  also  gave  the  prince  of  Orange  the  boldness  to  go 
and  invade  the  king  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  protestant  religion, 
but  indeed  to  destroy  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  overturn  the  government ; upon  which 
his  emissaries  and  the  writers  in  Holland  gave  out  that  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
an  im}>osture. 

This  was  the  first  public  mention  that  was  made  of  the  imposture  of  that  birth : for  the 
author  of  a book,  written  to  that  purpose,  was  punished  fur  it  in  Holland.  It  was  strange 
to  see  the  disputes  about  the  franchises  made  a pretence  for  a war  : for  certainly  all  sovereign 
princes  can  make  such  regulations  as  they  think  fit  in  those  matters.  If  tliey  cut  ambas- 
sadors short  in  any  privilege,  their  ambassador*  are  to  ex{)cct  the  same  treatment  from  other 
princes  : and  as  long  as  the  sacredness  of  an  ambassador's  {>erson,  and  of  his  family,  was  still 
preserved,  which  w’as  all  tliat  was  a )>art  of  the  law  of  nations,  princes  may  certainly  limit 
the  extent  of  their  other  privileges,  and  may  refuse  any  ambassadors  who  will  nut  submit  to 
their  n*gulation.  The  number  of  an  aml>a«4a*lor’8  retinue  is  not  a thing  that  can  be  well 
defined  : but  if  an  ambassador  comes  with  an  anny  about  him,  insU'ad  of  a redinue,  he  may 
be  denied  admittance.  And  if  he  forces  it,  ns  Lavardin  had  done,  it  was  certitiiily  an  a<‘t  of 
hostility : and,  instead  of  having  a right  to  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  he  might  well 
be  considered  and  treated  as  an  enemy. 

The  pope  had  observed  the  canons  in  rejecting  cardinal  Furstemberg  s defective  postula- 
tion. And,  whaU'ver  might  be  brought  from  ancient  canons,  the  practice  of  that  church  for 
many  ages,  allowcKl  of  tlie  di8|M*nsatiuns  that  the  pope  granU^d  to  prince  Cleimmt.  It  was 
looked  on  by  all  ]>coplc  os  a strange  reverse  of  things,  to  sc*e  the  king  of  France,  after  all  his 
cruelty  to  the  protestants,  now  go  to  make  war  on  the  pope ; and  on  the  other  hand,  to  sec 
the  whole  protestant  body  concurring  to  supj>ort  the  authority  of  tlio  pope’s  bulls  in  the 
business  of  Cologne;  and  to  defend  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  by  wh*)in  they 
were  laid  so  low  but  threescore  years  be-fore  this.  Tlie  French,  by  the  war  that  they  had 
now  begun,  had  sent  their  troops  towards  Germany  and  the  U]>]HT  lUiine  ; and  so  had  nui- 
dered  their  sending  an  army  over  to  England  iinpractieahle : nor  could  they  simd  such  a 
force  into  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  os  could  any  ways  alarm  the  States.  So  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Germany  made  the  designs,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  engaged  in,  both  prac- 
ticable and  safe. 

Marshal  Schomberg  came  at  this  time  into  the  country  oi  Cloves.  He  was  a German  by 
birth  : so  wlien  the  persecution  was  Ix'gun  in  France,  he  desired  leave  to  return  into  Ids  own 
countr)'.  That  was  denied  him.  All  the  favour  he  could  obtain  was  leave  to  go  to  Portugal. 
And  so  cruel  is  the  spirit  of  popery,  that,  though  he  had  jircserved  that  kingdom  from  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  Castile,  yet  now  that  he  came  thither  for  refuge,  the  inquisition  repre- 
senU'd  tliat  matter  of  giving  harbour  to  a heretic  so  odiously  to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced 
to  send  him  away.  He  came  from  thence  first  to  England,  and  then  he  passed  tlirough 
Holland,  where  he  entered  into  a particular  confidence  with  the  jirincc  of  Orange.  And 
being  invited  by  the  old  elector  of  Brandenburg,  ho  went  to  Berlin  : where  he  was  made 
governor  of  Prussia,  and  set  at  the  liead  of  all  the  elector’s  aniiies.  The  son  treated  him 
now  with  the  same  regard  that  tlie  father  liad  for  him  : and  sent  him  toCleves,to  command 
the  troops  that  were  sent  from  the  empire  to  the  defence  of  Cologne.  The  cardinal  offerc<l 
a neutrality  to  the  towTi  of  Cologne.  But  they  chose  rather  to  accept  a garrison  that  Scliom- 
berg  sent  them  : by  which  not  only  that  town  as  secured,  but  a stoj)  was  put  to  any 
progress  the  French  could  make,  till  they  could  get  that  great  town  into  their  hands.  By 
these  means  the  States  w’ore  safe  on  all  hands  for  tliis  winter : and  this  gave  the  prince  of 
Orange  great  quiet  in  prosecuting  his  designs  U]>on  England.  Ho  had  often  said,  that  be 
would  never  give  occasion  to  any  of  his  enemies  to  say  that  lie  had  carried  away  the  best 
force  of  the  States,  and  had  left  them  c.xpoeed  to  any  impressions  that  might  be  made  on 
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tliom  in  his  absence.  He  had  now  reason  to  conclude  that  he  had  no  other  risk  to  run  in  his 
intended  exj)edition,  but  that  of  the  seas  and  the  weather.  The  seas  were  then  very  boisterous : 
and  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  far  spent,  that  he  saw  lie  was  to  have  a campaign  in 
winter.  But  all  other  things  were  now  well  secured  by  this  unexpected  conduct  of  the  French. 

There  was  a fleet  now  set  to  sea  of  about  fifty  sail,  lilost  of  them  were  third  or  fourth 
rates,  commanded  by  Dutch  officers.  But  Herbert,  as  representing  the  prince’s  person,  was 
to  command  in  chief,  as  lieutenant-general-admiral.  This  was  not  very  easy  to  the  States, 
nor  indeed  to  the  prince  himself ; w’ho  thought  it  an  absurd  thing  to  set  a stranger  at  the 
head  of  their  fleet.  Nothing  less  would  content  Herbiui.  And  it  was  said,  that  nothing 
would  probably  make  the  English  fleet  come  over  and  join  w’ith  the  prince,  so  much  as  the 
seeing  one  that  had  lately  cominandi'd  them  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Tlierc  was  a 
transport  fleet  hired  for  carrying  over  the  army.  And  this  grew  to  be  about  five  hundred 
vessels : for,  though  the  horse  and  dragoons  in  pay  were  not  four  thousand,  yet  the  horei’s 
for  officers  and  volunteers,  and  for  artillery  and  baggage,  were  above  seven  thousand.  There 
were  anns  provided  for  twenty  thousand  more.  And,  as  things  were  thus  made  ready. 

The  declaration  that  the  prince  was  to  publish  came  to  be  considered.  A great  many 
draughts  were  sent  from  England  by  different  hands.  All  these  were  put  in  the  pensioner 
Fagel’s  h.-inds,  who  upon  that  made  a long  and  heavy  draught,  founded  on  the  grounds  of 
the  civil  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  That  was  brought  to  me  to  be  put  in  English.  I 
saw’  he  was  fond  of  his  ow’n  dratight : and  the  prince  left  that  m.atter  wholly  to  him : yet  I 
got  it  to  be  much  shortened,  though  it  was  still  too  long.  It  set  forth  at  first  a long  recital 
of  all  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  England,  both  w'ith  relation  to  religion,  to  the  civil 
govenimcnt,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice,  which  have  been  all  opened  in  the  series  of 
the  history.  It  sot  forth  next  all  remedies  that  had  been  tried  in  a gentler  way ; all  which 
had  l»een  ineffeidual.  Petitioning  by  the  greatest  persons,  and  in  the  most  private  manner, 
was  made  a crime.  Endeavours  w’cre  used  to  pack  a j)arliainent,  and  to  pre-engage  both 
the  votes  of  the  electors  and  the  votes  of  such  as  upon  the  election  should  bo  returned  to  sit 
in  parliament.  The  writs  were  to  bo  addressed  to  unlawful  officers,  w’ho  were  disabled  by 
law’  to  execute  them  : so  that  no  legal  parliament  could  now  be  brought  together.  In  con- 
clusion, the  reasons  of  suspecting  the  queen’s  pretended  delivery  were  set  forth  in  general 
terms.  Uj)on  these  grounds  the  prince,  seeing  how  little  hope  w’as  left  of  succeeding  in  any 
other  method,  and  being  sensible  of  the  ruin  both  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England  and  Ireland,  that  was  imminent,  and  being  earnestly  invited  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  and  in  particular  by  many  of  the  peers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  ho  ri’solvcd, 
according  to  the  obligation  he  lay  under,  both  on  the  princess’s  account  and  on  his  ow’n,  to 
go  over  into  England,  and  to  sec  for  proper  and  effectual  remedies  for  redressing  such  growing 
evils,  in  a parliament  that  should  be  lawfully  chosen,  and  should  sit  in  full  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  and  constitution  of  England,  with  w’hich  he  would  concur  in  all 
things  that  might  tend  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  And  he  promised  in  parti- 
cular, that  he  would  preserve  the  church  and  the  established  religion,  and  that  he  w’ould 
endeavour  to  unite  all  such  as  divided  from  the  the  church  to  it,  by  tl>e  best  means  that  could 
be  thought  on,  and  that  he  would  suffer  such  as  would  live  peaceably  to  enjoy  all  due  fn?edom 
in  their  consciences,  and  that  he  would  refer  the  enquiry  into  the  queen’s  delivery  to  a par- 
liament, and  acquiesce  in  its  decision.  This  the  prince  signed  and  sealed  on  the  tenth  of 
October.  With  this  the  prince  ordered  letters  to  be  w’ritten  in  his  name,  inviting  Inttli  the 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  others  to  come  and  join  w’lth  him,  in  order  to  the  securing  their  religion, 
law’s,  and  libcrtit?s.  Another  short  paper  w’as  drawn  by  me  concerning  the  measures  of 
obedience,  justifying  the  design,  and  answering  the  objections  that  might  Ikj  made  to  it.  Of 
all  these,  many  thousand  copies  were  printed,  to  be  dispersed  at  our  landing. 

The  j^rince  desired  me  to  go  along  with  him  as  his  chajdain,  to  which  I very  readily 
agreed  : for,  being  fully  sati.sfied  in  my  conscience  that  the  undertaking  was  law  ful,  and  just, 
and  having  had  a considi-rable  hand  in  advising  the  w’hole  progress  of  it,  I thought  it  would 
have  been  an  unbecoming  fear  in  me  to  have  taken  care  of  my  own  person,  w’heii  the  prince 
was  venturing  his,  and  the  whole  was  now  to  be  put  to  ha/.ard.  It  is  true  I,  InMiig  a Scotch- 
man by  birth,  had  reason  to  cx]>ect  that,  if  I had  fallen  into  the  enemies'  hands,  I should 
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have  been  sent  to  Scotland,  and  put  to  the  torture  there.  And,  having  this  in  prospect,  I 
toc»k  care  to  know  no  particulars  of  any  of  those  who  corresponded  with  the  prince.  So  that 
knowing  nothing  against  any,  even  torture  itself  could  not  have  drawn  from  me  that,  by 
which  any  pcrs<m  could  be  hurt.  Tliere  was  another  declaration  prepared  for  Scotland. 
Hut  I had  no  other  share  in  that,  but  that  I com'cted  it  in  several  place's,  chieHy  in  that 
which  ndated  to  the  church  : for  the  Scots  at  the  Hague,  who  were  all  prewbyterians,  had 
drawn  it  so,  that,  hy  many  passages  in  it,  the  prince  by  an  implication  d('clare<l  in  favour  of 
presby'terj*.  He  did  not  what  the  consequences  of  those  were  till  I explained  them.  So 
he  ortleit'd  them  to  he  altered.  And  hy  the  declaration  that  matter  was  still  entirt*. 

As  Sidney  brouglit  over  letters  from  the  persons  formerly  mentioned,  both  inviting  the 
prince  to  come  over  to  save  an<l  rescue  the  nation  from  ruin,  an<l  asHuring  him  tliat  tliey 
wrote  that  which  was  tlie  universiil  sense  of  all  the  wise  and  goo<l  men  in  the  nation : so 
tlicy  also  wmt  over  witli  him  a w.’henie  of  advice's.  Tliey  advisc'd  hia  having  a great  fleet, 
hut  a small  anuy:  they  thouglit  it  should  n<it  exceed  six  or  seven  tlmusand  nu  n.  They 
apprehended,  that  an  ilbuse  might  Iw  made  of  it,  if  he  brought  over  too  gnat  an  nniiy  <»f 
foreigners,  to  infuse  into  people  a jealousy  that  he  dtnigncnl  a conquest:  tliey  advised  his 
landing  in  the  X»irth,  cither  in  Burlington  Bay,  or  a little  btdow  Hull : Yorkshire  ahonnd«*d 
inhoriK*:  and  the  gentry  were  generally  well  affected,  even  b>  zeal,  for  the  design;  the 
ctumtry  was  jdentiful,  and  the  roads  were  gCMxl  till  within  fifty  mih's  of  I^ondon.  The  earl 
(*f  r>anby  was  earnest  for  this,  hoping  to  Iiave  had  a share  in  the  wliole  management,  by  the 
intert*st  ho  believed  ho  had  in  that  country.  It  was  confessi'd,  that  the  western  counties 
were  well  affected ; hut  it  was  said,  that  the  miscarriage  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  and  tlie 
exivutions  which  followed  it,  had  st>  disjiiriteil  them,  that  it  could  not  1h‘  expected  they 
would  be  forward  to  join  the  prince ; above  all  things  they  pri-ssed  dispatcli,  and  all  po-ssible 
ha<te  : the  king  had  tlien  hut  eighteen  shi|>8  riding  in  the  Downs : hut  a much  greater  fleet 
was  almost  ready  to  come  out : they  only  wanted  seamen,  who  came  in  very  slowly. 

When  these  things  were  laid  before  the  prince,  he  said,  he  could  by  no  means  rrsolvc  to 
com*'  over  with  so  small  a force  : could  not  belicvo  what  they  suggested,  concerning  the 
king's  army’s  being  disposed  to  come  over  to  liim  : nor  *lid  ho  reckon,  so  much  ns  they  did, 
on  the  people  of  the  countiy  s coming  in  to  him  : ho  sai<l  he  could  tnist  to  neitlier  of 
these : lie  could  not  undertake  so  great  a d<-sign,  the  miscarriage  of  wliicli  would  be  the  niiu 
l)oth  of  England  and  Holland,  without  such  a force  as  he  ha<l  reason  to  believe  would  be 
RUperi*»r  to  the  king’s  own,  though  his  whole  army  should  stick  to  liiui.  Sonic  projxised, 
that  the  prince  would  divide  his  force,  and  land  himself  with  the  greatest  part  in  the  North, 
and  send  a detachment  to  the  West,  under  marshal  SchomlK*rg.  Tlicy  jm'ssed  the  prince 
very  earnestly  to  bring  him  over  with  liini,  both  because  of  tlie  great  reputation  he  was  in, 
and  becaus*^  they  thought  it  was  a security  to  the  prinec'u  person,  and  to  tlie  whole  design, 
U*  have  another  g**ncral  witli  lum,  to  whom  all  would  suhiiiit  in  case  *)f  any  dismal  accident : 
for  it  seemi'd  too  much  to  have  all  depend  on  a single  life : and  tliey  thought  that  would  Ik* 
the  safer,  if  their  enemies  saw  another  jn'rson  ca]>ablc  of  the  command,  in  case  they  should 
have  a design  upon  the  prince's  person.  With  this  tlie  prince  complied  easily,  and  ohtiiincd 
the  cli'ctor’s  consent  to  carry  liim  over  with  him.  But  he  rejected  the  motion  of  dividing 
his  fl**et  an*l  anny.  He  said,  such  a divided  force  might  be  fatal : for  if  tbe  king  should  tw  iid 
bis  chief  strengtli  against  tlie  *let.achment,  and  have  tlie  advantage,  it  might  lose  the  whole 
business ; since  a misfortune  in  any  one  part  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 

When  these  advices  w'ere  propose*!  to  HerlhTt,  and  the  other  seamen,  they  opposed  the 
landing  in  the  north  vtrhemently.  They  said,  no  se.imen  had  Wen  consulted  in  that  : the 
north  coast  was  not  fit  for  a fleet  to  rule  in  during  an  east  wind,  which  it  was  to  be  expi'cted 
in  winter  might  blow  so  fn*sli,  that  it  w*mld  not  be  [lossible  to  preskTve  the  fleet ; and  if  tlio 
fleet  was  left  there,  the  channel  was  open  for  such  forces  as  might  be  sent  from  France  ; the 
channel  was  tlic  safer  se*a  fur  the  fleet  to  ride  in,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  tlie  assistance  from 
France.  Yet  the  advices  for  this  were  so  jMisitivc,  and  so  oft**n  rc'pcatcd  from  England,  that 
tli«*  prince  w’.is  resotvcnl  to  have  split  the  matter,  and  to  have  landed  in  the  North,  and  then 
to  have  sent  the  fleet  to  lie  in  the  clianncl. 
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Tlic  prince  continued  still  to  cover  his  design,  and  to  look  towards  Cologne.  lie  ordered 
a review  of  his  anny,  and  an  encampment  for  two  montlis  at  Nimeguen.  A train  of  artil- 
lery was  also  ordered.  Hy  these  orders  the  officers  S4iw  a necessity  of  furnishing  themselves 
for  so  long  a time.  The  main  j)oint  remained,  how  inruiey  should  be  found  for  so  chargeable 
an  expedition.  The  Frencli  ambassador  had  his  eye  upon  this : and  reckoned  that,  wlicn- 
SfK  ver  anything  relating  to  it  should  be  moved,  it  woidd  be  then  easy  to  raii«*  an  opposition, 
or  at  least  to  create  a delay.  But  Fagel's  great  foresight  did  prevent  this.  In  the  July 
before,  it  wa.s  represented  to  the  States,  that  now  by  reason  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
nn<l  the  war  that  was  likely  to  arise  there,  it  was  m^es-sary  to  n*pair  their  places,  both  on  the 
Hhinc  and  the  Issel,  which  were  in  a very  bad  condition.  This  was  agrtHjd  to:  and  the 
charge  was  estimated  at  four  millions  of  guilders.  So  the  States  created  a fund  for  the 
interest  of  that  money,  and  ordered  it  to  he  taken  up  by  a loan.  It  was  all  brought  in  in 
four  days.  About  the  end  of  Si'pteinber  a message  was  deliven^d  to  the  States  from  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  wbieh  he  undertook  to  send  an  army  into  his  country  of  Clevw, 
and  to  secure  the  States  from  all  danger  on  that  side  for  this  winter, 

Uj)on  this,  it  was  proposed  to  lend  tlic  prince  the  four  millions.  And  this  passed  easily 
in  the  States,  witliout  any  opposition,  to  tlie  amazement  of  all  that  saw  it : for  it  had  never 
Imen  kno\%m  that  so  great  anti  so  dangerous  an  expedition  in  such  a season  had  been  so  easily 
agreed  to,  without  so  much  .x**  one  disagreeing  vote,  cither  at  the  Hague,  or  in  any  of  the 
towns  of  Holland.  All  people  went  so  cordially  into  it,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ 
tnucli  time  in  satisfying  them,  hotli  of  the  lawfulness  an<l  of  the  nect'ssity  of  the  undertaking. 
Fagcl  had  sent  for  all  the  eminent  ministers  of  the  chief  towns  of  Holland  : and,  as  he  had  a 
vehemence  as  well  as  a tenderness  in  speaking,  he  convinced  them  evidently,  that  both  their 
religion  and  their  country  were  in  such  imniincnt  danger,  that  nothing  but  this  exjK'dition 
could  save  them  : tliey  saw  the  persecution  in  France : and  in  that  they  might  sec  what 
was  to  he  cxjKKrted  from  that  religion  : they  saw  the  violence  with  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land was  driving  matters  in  liis  country,  which,  if  not  stopped,  would  soon  prevail.  He  sent 
them  thus  full  of  zt^al  to  dispose  tlic  ]Kx»ple  to  a hearty  approbation  and  concurrence  in  this 
design.  Tlie  ministers  in  Holland  are  so  watelunl  over  by  the  States,  that  they  have  no 
more  authority  when  they  meet  in  a body,  in  a syiUKl,  or  in  a classis,  than  the  StaU*s  think 
fit  to  allow  them.  But  I was  never  in  any  place,  wdierc  I thought  the  clergy  had  gcucmlly 
so  much  crwlit  with  the  people,  as  they  have  there : and  they  employed  it  all  upon  this  occa- 
sion very  diligently,  and  to  good  purpose.  Those  who  had  no  regard  to  religion,  yet  saw 
a war  begun  in  the  empire  by  tlie  Fn  ncb.  And  the  publication  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  by  the  French  ambassador,  made  thorn  conclude  that  England  would 
join  with  France.  They  reckoned  they  could  not  stand  before  such  an  united  force,  and  that 
tlicrefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  England  out  of  the  hands  of  a prince,  who  was  such  a 
firm  ally  to  France.  All  the  English  that  lived  in  Holland,  especially  the  merchants  that 
were  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  the  opi>osition  was  likely  to  be  strongest  had  such  posi- 
tive advices  of  the  disposition  that  the  nation,  and  even  the  army  were  in ; that,  as  this 
undertaking  was  considcrwl  as  the  only  probable  means  of  their  preservation,  it  seemed  so 
well  concerted,  that  little  doubt  w'as  made  of  success,  except  what  arose  from  the  season; 
which  was  not  only  far  spent,  hut  the  winds  were  Imth  so  contrary,  and  so  stormy,  for  many 
weeks,  that  a forcible  stop  st'eimxl  put  to  it  by  the  band  of  Heaven. 

Ilerlx'rt  went  to  sea  with  the  Dutcli  fleet,  and  was  ordered  to  stand  over  to  the  Downs, 
and  to  look  on  the  English  fleet,  to  try  if  any  would  come  over,  of  wliich  some  hopes  were 
given  ; or  to  engage  tlieni,  while  they  were  then  riot  nlmvo  eigliteen  or  twenty  ships  strong. 
But  the  contrary  winds  made  this  not  (mly  imjinicticahle,  hut  gave  great  reason  to  fear  that 
a great  part  of  the  fleet  would  he  either  h>st,  or  disabled.  TIh^sc  continued  for  above  a fort- 
iiiglit,  and  gave  us  at  the  Hague  a melancholy  prosjK'ct.  Herbert  also  found  that  the  fleet 
was  neither  so  stnmg,  nor  so  well  manned,  as  he  had  expected. 

All  the  Englisli  that  were  scattered  about  the  provinces,  or  in  Germany,  came  to  tho 
Hague.  Among  these  there  was  one  Wildman,  who,  frfim  being  an  agitator  in  Cromwell’s 
army,  bad  been  a constant  meddler  on  all  occasions  in  everything  that  looke<i  like  sedition, 
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ami  seemed  inclined  to  oppose  ever3rthing  that  was  uppermost.  lie  brought  his  usual  ill- 
humour  along  with  him,  having  a peculiar  talent  in  poss4>ssing  others  hy  a sort  of  contagiem 
with  jealousy  and  discontent.  To  these  the  prince  ordered  his  declaration  to  be  shown. 
Wildman  tocjk  great  exceptions  to  it,  with  which  he  possesst'd  many  to  such  a degree,  that 
they  began  to  say  they  w'ould  not  engage  upon  those  grounds.  Wildman  had  drawn  one, 
in  which  he  had  laid  down  a scheme  of  the  government  of  England,  and  then  had  set  forth 
many  particulars  in  which  it  hod  been  violated,  carrnng  these  a great  way  into  king  Charles's 
reign  ; all  which  he  supported  hy  many  authorities  from  law  books,  lie  objected  to  the 
prince's  insisting  so  much  on  the  dt8|>cnsing  power,  and  on  what  ha<l  been  done  to  the 
bishoj^.  He  said,  there  was  certainly  a dispensing  power  in  the  crown,  practis<Ml  for  some 
ages:  very  few  patents  passed  in  which  there  was  not  a “non  obstante"  to  one  nr  mon*  acts 
of  parliament : this  power  had  Ix'en  too  far  stretclicd  of  late  : but  tlic  stretching  of  a j>owcr 
that  was  in  the  crown,  could  not  be  a just  ground  of  war  : the  king  had  a nght  t4>  bring  any 
man  to  a trial : the  bishops  had  a fair  trial,  and  w'erc  acquitted,  and  discharged  upon  it : in 
all  which  there  was  nothing  done  contrary  to  law.  All  tins  seemed  mysterious,  when  a 
known  republican  was  become  an  advocate  for  prerogative-  His  design  in  this  was  d«*t*p  and 
spiteful.  He  saw  that,  as  the  declaration  was  drawn,  the  church  party  would  come  in,  and 
be  well  received  by  the  prince  : so  he,  who  designed  to  separate  the  prince  and  them  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  one  another,  studied  to  make  the  prince  declare  against  those 
grievances,  in  which  many  of  them  were  concerned,  and  which  some  among  thorn  had  pro- 
moted. The  earl  of  Macclesfield,  with  the  lord  Mordaunt,  and  many  others,  joined  with 
him  in  tliis.  But  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  together  with  Sidney,  Uiissol,  and  some  others, 
were  as  {>ositivu  in  their  opinion  that  the  prince  ought  not  to  look  so  far  bock  as  into  king 
Charles's  rt'ign  : this  would  disgust  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  almost  all  the 
clergy : so  they  thought  the  declaration  was  to  bo  so  conceived,  as  to  draw  in  the  Iwdy  of 
the  whole  nation : they  were  all  alarmed  with  the  disjKMising  p<»w«*r:  and  it  would  stn'm 
very  strange  to  see  an  invasion,  in  which  this  was  not  set  out  as  tlic  main  gremnd  of  it . 
every  man  could  distinguish  btdween  the  dispensing  witli  a special  act  in  a particular  case, 
and  a total  dispensing  with  laws  to  secure  the  nation  and  tne  religion : the  ill  designs  of  the 
court,  os  well  at  the  affections  of  the  nation,  had  appeared  so  evidently  in  the  bishops'  trial, 
that  if  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  it  would  be  made  use  of  to  possess  all  ptMiplc  with  an  opinion 
of  the  prince’s  ill-will  to  them.  Russel  said,  that  any  reflections  made  on  king  Charles’s  reign 
would  not  carry  over  all  the  high  church  party,  but  all  the  army,  entirely  to  the  king. 
Wildman's  declaration  was  much  ohj«.*cted  to.  • The  prince  could  not  enter  into  a discussion 
of  the  law  and  government  of  England : that  was  to  be  left  to  the  parliament : the  prince 
OMild  only  set  forth  the  present  and  public  grievance's  as  they  were  transmitted  to  him  hy 
those  upon  whrjse  invitation  he  was  going  over.  This  was  not  without  some  difficulty  over- 
come, by  altering  some  few  expressions  in  the  first  draught,  and  leaving  out  Si>mc  circxim- 
stanccs.  So  the  di'claration  was  printetl  over  again,  with  some  amendments. 

In  the  beginning  of  Octoljcr,  the  troops  marclied  from  Nimeguen  were  put  on  board  in  the 
Zuyder  sea,  where  they  lay  above  ton  days  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  Tcxcl.  Never 
was  so  great  a design  executed  in  so  short  a time.  A transport  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels 
was  hired  in  three  days’  time.  All  things,  os  soon  as  they  were  ordered,  were  got  to  be  so 
quickly  ready,  that  we  were  amazed  at  the  dispatch.  It  is  true,  some  things  were  wanting, 
and  some  things  had  Itoen  forgotten.  But  when  the  greatness  of  the  equipage  was  consi- 
dered, together  with  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  to  he  conducted  till  the  whole  design  was 
to  Ik?  avowed,  it  sccined  much  more  strange  that  so  little  was  wanting,  or  that  so  few  things 
had  been  forgotten.  Bcntinck,  Dykvelt,  Herbert,  and  Van  Hulst,  were  for  two  months 
constantly  at  the  Hague,  giving  all  necess:iry  orders  with  so  little  noise  that  nothing  broke 
out  all  that  while.  Even  in  lessor  matters  favourable  circumstances  concurred  to  cover  the 
d«*sign.  B<*ntinck  used  to  lx?  constantly  with  the  prince,  iK'ing  the  person  that  was  most 
entirely  trusted  and  constantly  emjtloyed  hy  him : so  that  his  absence  from  him,  being  so 
extraordinary  a thing,  might  have  given  some  umbrage.  But  all  the  summer  his  lady  was 
very  ill,  that  she  was  looked  on  every  day  as  one  that  could  not  live  three  days  to  an  end  : 
so  that  this  was  a very  just  excuse  for  his  attendance  at  the  Hague. 
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I waited  on  the  princess  a few  days  before  we  led  the  Hague.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
great  load  on  her  spirits,  but  to  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  desisn*  After 
much  other  discourse,  I said,  tliat  if  wo  got  safe  to  England,  I made  no  great  doubt  of  our 
success  in  all  other  things.  I only  begged  her  pardon  to  tell  her,  that  if  there  should  happi's 
to  be  at  any  time  any  disjointing  between  the  prince  and  her,  that  would  ruin  all.  She 
answered  me,  that  I needed  fear  no  such  thing : if  any  person  should  attempt  that,  she  would 
treat  them  so,  as  to  discourage  all  others  from  venturing  on  it  for  the  future.  She  was  very 
solemn  and  serious,  and  prayed  God  earnestly  to  bh  ss  and  direct  us. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  0.  S.,  the  wind,  that  liad  stwd  so  long  in  the  west,  came 
into  the  east-  So  orders  were  sent  to  all  to  haste  to  Helvoct-Sliiys.  Tl»at  morning  the 
prince  went  into  the  assembly  of  the  State  s-general,  to  tiike  leave  of  them.  He  said  to  thcu», 
he  was  extrt'mely  sensible  of- the  kindness  they  had  all  shown  him  upon  many  occaaioiw: 
be  took  God  to  witness,  he  had  served  them  faithfully  ever  since  they  liad  trusted  him  with 
the  government,  and  that  he  had  never  any  end  before  his  eyes  but  the  good  of  the  countr)': 
he  had  pursued  it  always ; and  if  at  any  time  he  erred  in  his  judgment,  yet  his  heart  was 
ever  set  on  procuring  their  safety  and  prosjx'rity.  Ho  took  God  to  witness,  he  went  to 
England  witli  no  other  intentions,  but  those  he  had  set  out  in  his  declaration : lie  did  not 
know  how  God  might  dispose  of  him  : to  his  providence  he  coinniitU'd  hiras4‘lf:  whatsoever 
might  become  of  him,  he  committed  to  them  tlic  care  of  their  country,  and  Tecomnimded 
the  princess  to  them  in  a most  particular  manner:  he  assurc'd  them,  she  loved  their  country 
perfectly,  and  equally  with  her  own  : ho  hoped  that,  whatever  might  ha])pen  to  him,  tliey 
would  still  j>rotect  her,  and  use  her  as  she  well  dest'rvfKl ; and  so  he  took  leave.  It  was  a 
sad,  but  a kind  parting.  Sonic  of  every  province  offered  at  an  answer  to  what  the  prince  bad 
said  : but  they  all  incited  into  tears  and  passion  ; so  tliat  their  sptXHrhes  were  much  broken, 
very  short,  and  extremely  tender.  Only  the  prince  himself  continued  firm  in  his  usual 
gravity  and  phlegm.  When  he  came  to  Helvoet-.Sliiy8,  the  transport  fleet  had  consunu^  so 
much  of  their  provisions,  that  throe  days  of  the  good  wind  were  lost  before  all  were  suppliid 
anew. 

At  last,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  prince  w'cnt  aboard,  and  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
out  that  night.  But  the  next  day  the  wind  turned  into  the  nortli,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
west. At  night  a great  storm  rose.  Wo  wrought  against  it  all  that  night,  and  the  next 
day.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle  any  longer.  And  so  vast  a fleet  run  no  small  hazard, 
licing  obliged  to  keep  together,  and  yet  not  to  come  too  near  one  another.  On  the  twenty- 
first  in  the  afternoon  the  signal  was  given  to  go  in  again  : and  on  the  twenty-second  tbe  far 
greater  part  got  safely  into  port.  Many  ships  were  at  first  wanting,  and  were  believed  to 
be  lost.  But  after  a fesv  days  all  came  in.  There  wa.s  not  one  ship  lost ; nor  so  much  as 
any  one  man,  except  one  that  was  blown  from  the  shrouds  into  the  st*a.  Some  shi|>s  were 
so  shattered,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was  tiiken  out  of  them,  they  ininu-diatcly 
sunk  down.  Only  five  hundred  horses  died  from  w'ant  of  air.  Men  arc  upon  such  oc- 
casions opt  to  flatter  themselves  upon  the  points  of  Providence.  In  France  and  England,  ta 
it  was  believed  that  our  loss  was  much  greater  than  it  jirovcd  to  be,  so  they  triumphed  not 
a little,  as  if  God  had  fought  again.st  us,  and  defeated  the  whole  design.  We  on  our  j»art, 
who  fiuind  ourstdves  delivered  out  of  so  great  a storm  and  so  vast  a danger,  looked  on  it  as 
a mark  of  God’s  great  care  of  us,  who,  though  he  liad  not  changed  the  course  of  the  winds 
and  seas  in  our  favour,  yet  had  preserv'ed  us  while  we  were  in  sueli  apparent  danger,  bey<md 
what  could  have  l»een  imagined.  The  States  were  not  at  all  discouraged  with  this  haul 
beginning,  but  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  supplying  us  with  every  thing  that  wc  needed. 
The  princess  btdiaved  herndf  at  the  Hague  suitably  to  what  was  expi'cUrd  from  her.  Sbe 
ordered  prayers  four  times  a day,  and  assisted  at  them  with  great  devotion.  8he  s|K>ke  to 
nobody  of  affairs,  but  was  calm,  and  silent.  The  JStatt's  ordeivtl  fwjiiie  of  their  ImkIv  to  give 
her  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings.  Slio  indeed  answered  little:  but  in  tliat  little  she 
gave  them  cause  ofU*n  to  admire  her  judgment. 

In  England  tlie  court  wiw  now,  tliat  it  was  in  vain  to  dissemble,  or  disguise,  their  fears 
any  more.  Great  consultations  were  held  there.  The  earl  of  Melfort,  and  all  the  p.apists, 
proposed  the  seizing  on  all  snsp^x  ted  jK'rsifUis,  and  the  sending  them  to  Portsinonth.  The  earl 
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of  Sunderland  opposed  this  vehemently.  He  said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  seize  on  many 
at  the  same  time ; and  the  seizing  on  a few  would  alarm  all  the  rest : it  would  drive  them 
into  the  prince,  and  furnish  them  with  a pretence  for  it : he  proposed  rather,  that  the  king 
would  do  such  popular  things,  as  might  give  some  content,  and  lay  that  femientation  with  which 
the  nation  was  then,  as  it  were,  distracted.  This  was  at  that  time  complied  with  : but  all 
the  popish  party  continued  upon  this  to  charge  lord  Sunderland,  as  one  that  was  in  the 
king's  counsi'ls  only  to  btdray  them ; that  had  before  diverted  the  offer  of  assistance  from 
France,  and  now  the  securing  those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  join  and  assist  the  prince. 
By  their  importunities  the  king  was  at  last  so  prevailed  on,  that  ho  turned  him  out  of  all 
his  places ; and  lord  Preston  was  made  secretary  of  state.  'Hie  fleet  was  now  put  out,  and 
was  so  strong  that,  if  they  had  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  probably  they  would  have  been  too 
hard  for  them,  especially  considering  the  great  transport  fleet  that  tliey  were  to  cover.  All 
the  forces  that  were  in  Scotland  were  ordered  into  England ; and  that  kingdom  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  their  militia.  Several  regiments  came  likewise  from  Ireland.  So  that  the 
king's  army  was  then  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  But,  in  order  to  lay  the  heat  that  w'aa 
raised  in  the  nation,  the  king  sent  for  the  bishops;  and  set  out  the  injustice  of  this  unna- 
tural invasion  that  the  prince  was  designing : he  assured  them  of  his  affections  to  the  church 
of  England  ; and  protested,  ho  had  never  intended  to  carry  things  further  than  to  an  equal 
liberty  of  conscience:  he  desired,  they  would  declare  their  abhorrence  of  this  invasion,  and 
that  they  would  offer  him  their  advice,  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do.  They  declined  the 
}N)int  of  abhorrence,  and  advised  tlie  present  summoning  a parliament;  and  that  in  the 
nil  an  while  the  ccch'siastical  commission  might  ho  broken,  the  proceedings  against  the 
bishop  of  London  and  Magdalen  college  miglit  l>o  reversed,  and  that  the  law  might  be  again 
put  in  its  channel.  This  they  delivered  with  great  gravity,  and  with  a courage  that  recom- 
mended tliem  to  tlic  whole  nation.  There  was  an  order  sent  them  from  the  king  afterwards, 
requiring  them  to  comjwse  an  office  for  the  present  occasion.  The  prayers  were  so  well 
drawn,  that  even  those  who  wished  for  the  prince  might  have  joined  in  them.  The  church 
party  di<l  now  show  their  approliation  of  the  prince's  expedition  in  such  terms,  that  many 
were  surprised  at  it,  both  then,  and  since  that  time.  They  spoke  openly  in  favour  of  it. 
They  exprossinl  their  grief  to  see  the  wind  so  cross.  Tliey  wished  for  an  east  wind,  which, 
on  that  occasion,  was  called  the  proU'Stant  wind.  Tliey  spoke  wnth  great  scorn  of  all  that 
the  court  was  then  doing  to  regain  the  hearts  of  the  nation.  And  indeed  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  tliat  way  were  so  cold,  and  so  forced,  that  few  were  likely  to  be  deceived  by  them, 
but  those  who  had  a mind  to  be  deceived.  The  writs  for  a parliament  were  often  ordered 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  si^al,  and  were  as  often  stopped.  Some  were  sealed,  and  given  out : 
but  they  were  quickly  called  in  again.  The  old  charters  were  ordered  to  be  restored  again. 
Jeffreys  himself  carried  back  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Tendon,  and  put  on  the  appearances 
of  joy  and  heartiness  when  lie  gave  it  to  them.  All  men  saw  through  that  affectation ; for 
he  liad  raised  himstdf  chiefly  upon  the  advising,  or  promoting,  that  matter  of  the  surrender, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters.  An  order  was  also  simt  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
put  the  president  of  Magdalen  college  again  in  possession.  Yet,  that  order  not  being 
executed  when  the  news  was  brought  that  the  prince  and-  his  fleet  were  blown  back,  it  was 
countermanded  ; which  plainly  showed  what  it  was  that  drove  the  court  into  so  much 
compliance,  and  how  long  it  was  likely  to  last. 

The  matter  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  that  could  not  be  drojipcd,  but  was  to  be  sup- 
porteil,  was  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  And  therefore  the  court  thought  it  necessary, 
now  in  an  after-game,  to  offer  some  satisfaction  in  that  point.  So  a great  meeting  was 
called,  not  only  of  all  the  privy  councillors  and  judges,  but  of  all  the  nobility  then  in  town. 
To  these  the  king  complained  of  the  great  injury  that  was  done  both  him  and  the  queen,  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  accused  them  of  so  block  an  imposture ; he  said,  he  believed  there 
were  few  princes  then  alive,  who  hod  lH*en  bom  in  tlic  presence  of  more  witnesses  than  were 
at  his  son's  birth  : he  had  therefore  called  them  together,  that  they  might  hear  the  proof  of 
that  matter.  It  was  first  proved  that  the  queen  was  delivered  al>cd,  while  many  were  in  the 
room  ; and  that  they  saw  the  child  soon  aher  he  was  taken  from  the  queen  by  the  midwife. 
But  in  this  the  midwife  was  the  single  witness;  for  none  of  tlie  ladies  had  felt  the  child  in 
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the  quo^n  s belly.  The  coiintem  of  Sunderland  did  indeed  depose,  that  the  queen  called  to 
her  to  give  her  her  hand,  that  she  might  feel  how  the  child  lay;  to  which  she  added, 
**  which  I did  ;**  but  did  not  say,  whether  she  felt  the  child,  or  not ; and  she  told  the  dachese 
of  Hamilton,  from  whom  I had  it,  that  when  she  put  her  hand  into  the  bed,  the  queen  held 
it,  and  let  it  go  no  lower  than  her  breasts.  So  that  really  she  felt  nothing.  And  this 
deposition,  brought  to  make  a show,  was  an  evidence  against  the  matter,  rather  tlian  for 
it ; and  was  a violent  presumption  of  an  imposture,  and  of  an  artifice  to  cover  it.  Many 
ladies  deposed  that  they  had  often  seen  the  marks  of  milk  on  the  queen’s  linen,  near  her 
breasts.  Two  or  three  deposed,  that  they  saw  it  running  out  at  the  nipple.  All  these 
deposed,  that  they  saw  milk  before  tho  pretended  delivery.  But  none  of  them  deposed 
concerning  milk  after  tho  delivery ; though  nature  sends  it  then  in  greater  abundance : and 
the  queen  had  it  always  in  such  a plenty,  that  some  weeks  passed  after  her  delivery  before 
she  was  quite  freed  from  it.  Tlio  ladies  did  not  name  the  time  in  which  they  saw  the  milk, 
except  one,  who  named  the  month  of  May.  But,  if  the  particulars  mentioned  before,  that 
happened  on  Easter  Monday,  are  reflected  on,  and  if  it  appears  probable  by  these  that  the  queen 
miscarried  at  that  time ; then  all  that  tho  ladies  mentioned  of  milk  in  her  breasts,  particularly 
she  that  fixed  it  to  the  month  of  May,  might  have  followed  upon  that  miscarriage,  and  be  n<» 
proof  concerning  the  late  birth.  Mrs.  Pierce,  the  laundress,  deposed  that  she  took  linen  from  the 
queen’s  body  once,  which  carried  the  marks  of  a delivery.  But  she  spoke  only  to  one  time, 
iliat  was  a main  circumstance ; and,  if  it  had  been  tnie,  it  must  have  been  often  done,  and  was 
capable  of  a more  copious  proof,  since  there  is  occa‘«^*n  for  such  things  to  be  often  looked  on, 
and  w'oll  considered.  The  lady  Wentworth  woe  the  single  witness  that  deposed  that  she 
had  felt  the  child  move  in  the  queen’s  belly.  Elie  was  a bed-chamber  woman,  as  well  as  a 
single  witness  ; and  she  fixed  it  on  no  time.  If  it  was  very  early,  she  might  have  been 
mi^ken  : or  if  it  w*as  before  Easter  Monday,  it  might  be  true,  and  yet  have  no  relation  to 
this  birth.  This  was  the  substance  of  this  evidence,  which  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled  and 
printed.  But  when  it  was  published,  it  had  a quite  contrary  effect  to  what  the  court 
expected  from  it.  The  presumption  of  law  before  this  was  all  in  favour  of  the  birth,  since 
the  parents  owned  the  child : so  that  tho  proof  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  ought  to  be 
ofiTer^  by  those  who  called  it  in  question.  But,  now  that  this  proof  was  brought,  whicL 
was  so  apparently  defective,  it  did  not  lessen  but  increase  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
nation  was  posses^ : for  all  people  concluded  that,  if  the  thing  bad  been  true,  it  must  have 
been  easy  to  have  brought  a much  more  copious  proof  than  was  now  published  to  the  world. 
It  was  much  observed,  that  princess  Anne  was  not  present.  She  indeed  excused  herself: 
she  thought  sho  was  breeding  ; and  all  motion  was  forbidden  her.  None  believed  that  to 
be  the  true  reason ; for  it  was  thought  that  the  going  from  one  apartment  of  the  court  to 
another  could  not  hurt  her.  So  it  was  looked  on  as  a colour  that  allowed  she  did  not  believe 
the  thing ; and  that  therefore  she  would  not,  by  her  being  present,  seem  to  give  any  credit 
to  it. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  while  wo  lay  at  Holvoet-Sluys,  where  we  conti- 
nued till  the  first  of  November.  Here  Wildman  created  a new  disturbance.  He  plainly 
had  a sliow  of  coumge,  but  was,  at  least,  then  a coward.  He  possessed  some  of  the  Engli^ 
with  an  opinion,  that  the  design  w*as  now  irrecoverably  lost.  This  was  entertained  by 
many,  who  were  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposition,  that  set  danger  at  a distance  from 
themselves.  They  were  still  magnifying  the  English  fleet,  and  undervaluing  the  Dutch. 
They  went  so  far  in  this,  that  they  proposed  to  the  prince,  that  Herbert  should  be  ordered 
to  go  over  to  the  coast  of  England,  and  either  fight  the  English  fleet,  or  force  them  in  : and 
in  that  case  the  transport  fleet  might  venture  over;  which  otherwise  they  thought  could 
ri‘>t  be  s;Lfely  done.  This  some  urged  with  such  earnestness,  that  nothing  but  the  princeV 
authority,  and  Schomberg’s  credit,  could  have  withstood  it.  The  prince  told  them,  the 
season  w’as  now*  so  far  spent,  that  the  losing  of  more  time  was  the  losing  the  whole  design : 
fleets  might  lie  long  in  view  of  one  another,  before  it  could  be  possible  for  them  to  come  to 
an  engagement,  though  both  sides  equally  desired  it ; but  much  longer,  if  any  one  of  them 
avoided  it ; it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  army,  especially  the  horse,  long  at  sea : and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  take  them  all  out,  and  to  ship  them  again : after  the  wind  had  st<iod 
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80  long  in  the  west,  there  was  reason  to  hope  it  would  turn  to  the  east : and  when  that 
should  come,  no  time  was  to  be  lost : for  it  would  sometimes  blow  so  fresh  in  a few  days  as 
to  freeze  up  the  river;  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  out  all  the  winter  long.  With 
these  things  he  rather  silenced  than  quieted  them.  All  this  while  the  men-of-war  were  still 
riding  at  sea,  it  being  a continued  storm  for  some  weeks.  The  prince  sent  out  several  advice 
boats  with  orders  to  them  to  come  in.  But  they  could  not  come  up  to  them.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October  there  was  for  six  hours  together  a most  dreadful  storm  : so  that 
there  were  few  among  us,  that  did  not  conclude,  that  the  best  part  of  the  fleet,  and  by 
consequence  that  the  whole  design,  was  lost.  Many  that  have  passed  for  heroes,  yet  showed 
then  the  agonies  of  fear  in  their  looks  and  whole  deportment.  The  prince  still  retained  his 
usual  calmness,  and  the  same  tranquillity  of  spirit,  that  I had  observed  in  him  in  his  happiest 
days.  On  the  twenty-eighth  it  calmed  a little,  and  our  fleet  came  all  in,  to  our  great  joy. 
The  rudder  of  one  third-rate  was  broken,  and  that  was  all  the  hurt  that  the  storm  had  done. 
At  last  the  much-longed-for  east  wind  came.  And  so  hard  a thing  it  was  to  set  so  vast  a 
body  in  motion,  that  two  days  of  this  wind  were  lost  before  all  could  be  quite  ready. 

On  the  first  of  November,  0.  S.,  we  sailed  out  with  the  evening  tide,  but  made  little  way 
that  night,  that  so  our  fleet  might  come  out  and  move  in  order.  We  tried  next  day  till 
noon  if  it  w'as  possible  to  sail  northward,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  full  in  the  east, 
that  we  could  not  move  that  way.  About  noon  the  signal  was  given  to  steer  westward. 
This  wind  not  only  diverted  us  from  that  unhappy  course,  but  it  kept  the  English  fleet  in 
the  river : so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  come  out,  though  they  were  come  down 
as  far  os  to  the  Gunflect.  By  this  means  we  had  the  sea  open  to  us,  with  a fair  wnud  and 
a safe  navigation.  On  the  third  we  passed  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  before  night 
came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day,  being  the  day  in  which  the  prince  was 
both  born  and  married,  he  fancied  if  he  could  land  that  day  it  would  look  auspicious  to  the 
army,  and  animate  the  soldiers.  But  wo  all  who  considered  that  the  day  following,  being 
Gunpowder-treason  day,  our  landing  that  day  might  have  a good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  nation,  were  better  pleased  to  sec  that  we  could  land  no  sooner.  Torbay  was 
thought  the  best  place  for  our  great  fleet  to  lie  in : and  it  was  resolved  to  land  the  army 
where  it  could  bo  best  done  near  it ; reckoning,  that  being  at  such  a distance  from  London, 
we  could  provide  qurselves  with  horses,  and  put  everything  in  order  before  the  king  could 
march  his  army  towards  us,  and  that  we  should  lie  some  time  at  Exeter  for  the  refreshing 
our  men.  I was  in  the  ship,  with  the  prince's  other  domestics,  that  went  in  the  van  of  the 
whole  fleet.  At  noon  on  the  fourth,  Russel  came  on  board  us,  with  the  best  of  all  the 
English  pilots  that  they  had  brought  over,  lie  gave  him  the  steering  of  the  ship,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  sure  to  sail  so  that  next  morning  we  should  be  short  of  Dartmouth  : for  it 
was  intended  that  some  of  the  ships  should  land  there,  and  that  the  rest  should  sail  into 
Torbay.  The  pilot  thought  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  measuring  our  course  ; and  believed 
that  he  certainly  kept  within  orders,  till  the  morning  shewed  us  we  were  past  Torbay  and 
Dartmouth.  The  wind,  though  it  had  abated  much  of  its  first  violence,  yet  was  still  full  in 
the  east.  So  now  it  seemed  necessary  for  us  to  sail  on  to  Plymouth,  which  must  have 
engaged  us  in  a long  and  tedious  campaign  in  winter,  through  a very  ill  country.  Nor  were 
we  sure  to  be  received  at  Plymouth.  The  carl  of  Bath,  who  was  governor,  had  sent  hy 
Russel  a promise  to  the  prince  to  come  and  join  him  : yet  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  so  forward  as  to  receive  us  at  our  first  coming.  The  delays  he  made  afterwards,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  managing  the  garrison,  whereas  ho  was  indeed  staying  till  he  saw  how  the 
matter  was  likely  to  be  decided,  showed  us  how  fatal  it  had  proved,  if  we  had  been  forced 
to  sail  on  to  Plymouth.  But  while  Russel  was  in  no  small  disorder,  after  he  saw  the  pilot's 
error,  (upon  which  he  bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all  was  lost,)  and  as  he  was  ordering  the 
boat  to  cleared  to  go  aboanl  the  prince,  on  a sudden,  to  all  our  wonder,  it  calmed  a little. 
And  then  the  wind  turned  into  the  south  : and  a soft  and  happy  gale  of  wind  carried  in  the 
whole  fleet  in  four  hours’  time  iuto  Torbay.  Immediately  as  many  landed  as  conveniently 
could.  As  soon  as  the  prince  and  marshal  Schomberg  got  to  shore,  they  were  furnished 
W’itli  such  horses  as  the  village  of  Broxholmc  could  afford  ; and  rode  up  to  view  the  grounds, 
which  they  fotmd  os  convenient  as  could  be  imagined  for  the  foot  in  that  season.  It  was 
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not  a cold  night ; otherwise  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  kept  wj.rra  aboard,  might  hare 
suffcTed  much  by  it.  As  soon  as  I landed,  I made  what  haste  I could  to  the  place  where 
the  prince  was,  who  took  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I would  not  now  belicTc 
predestination.  I told  him  I would  never  forget  that  providence  of  God  which  had  appeared 
so  signally  on  tin’s  occasion.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  ordinary.  Yet  he  returned  soon 
to  his  usual  gravity.  The  prince  sent  for  all  the  fishermen  of  the  place,  and  asked  them 
which  was  the  properest  place  for  landing  his  horse,  which  all  apprehended  would  be  a 
tedious  business,  and  might  hold  some  days.  But  next  morning  he  was  shown  a place,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  below  the  village,  w’here  the  ships  could  bo  brought  very  near  the  land, 
against  a good  shore,  and  the  horses  would  not  be  put  to  swim  above  twenty  yards.  Tins 
proved  to  be  so  happy  for  our  landing,  though  we  came  to  it  by  mere  accident,  that  if  we 
had  ordered  the  whole  island  round  to  be  sounded,  wo  could  not  have  found  a more  proper 
place  for  it.  There  was  a dead  calm  all  that  morning : and  in  three  hours'  time  all  onr 
horse  were  landed,  writh  as  much  baggage  as  was  necessary  till  wo  got  to  Exeter.  The 
artillery  and  heavy  baggage  w-ere  left  aboard,  and  ordered  to  Topsham,  the  seaport  to  Exeter 
All  that  belonged  to  us  was  so  soon  and  so  happily  landed,  that,  by  the  next  day  at  noon 
we  were  in  full  march,  and  marched  four  miles  that  night.  We  had  from  thence  twenty 
miles  to  Exeter,  and  we  resolved  to  make  haste  thither.  But,  as  we  were  now’  happily 
landed  and  marching,  we  saw  new  and  unthought-of  characters  of  a favourable  providence 
of  God  watching  over  us.  We  had  no  sooner  got  thus  disengaged  from  our  fleet,  than  a 
new  and  great  storm  blew  from  the  west,  from  which  our  fleet,  being  covered  by  the  land, 
could  receive  no  prejudice ; but  the  king's  fleet  had  got  out  as  the  wind  calmed,  and,  in 
pursuit  of  us,  was  come  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  this  contrary  wind  turned  upon 
them.  They  tried  what  they  could  to  pursue  us  ; but  they  were  so  shattered  by  some  days 
of  this  storm,  that  they  were  forced  to  go  into  Portsmouth,  and  were  no  more  fit  for  service 
that  year.  This  was  a greater  happiness  than  we  were  then  aware  of:  for  the  lord  Dartmouth 
assured  me  some  time  after,  that  whatever  stories  we  had  heard  and  believed,  either  of 
officers  or  seamen,  he  was  confident  they  would  all  have  fought  very  heartily.  But  now, 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  Heaven,  we  were  masters  of  the  sea  without  a blow.  I never 
found  a disposition  to  superstition  in  my  temper : I was  rather  inclined  to  be  philosophical 
upon  all  occasions.  Yet  I must  confess  that  this  strange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  seasons, 
just  to  change  as  our  affairs  required  it,  could  not  but  make  deep  impressions  on  me,  as  well 
as  on  all  that  observed  it.  Those  famous  verses  of  Claudian  seemed  to  be  more  applicable  to 
the  prince,  than  to  him  they  were  made  on : 


O nimium  dilccto  Deo,  cui  miliut  aether, 

Et  conjurati  veniunt  od  claaaica  venti  ! 

Heaven’s  favourite,  for  whom  the  akiea  do  fight. 
And  all  the  winds  conspire  to  guide  thee  right ! 


Tlic  prince  made  haste  to  Exeter,  where  he  stayed  ten  aays,  both  for  refreshing  his  troops 
and  for  giving  the  country  time  to  show  their  affections.  Both  the  clergy  and  magistrates 
of  Exeter  were  very  fearful  and  very  backward.  The  bishop  and  the  dean  ran  away.  And 
the  clergy  stood  off,  though  they  were  sent  for  and  very  gently  spoken  to  by  the  prince. 
The  truth  was,  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  had  been  carried  so  far, 
and  preached  so  much,  that  clergymen  either  could  not  all  on  the  sudden  get  out  of  that 
entanglement,  into  which  they  had  by  long  thinking  and  speaking  all  one  way  involved 
themselves,  or  they  were  ashamed  to  make  so  quick  a turn.  Yet  care  was  taken  to  protect 
them  and  their  houses  everywhere  : so  that  no  sort  of  violence  nor  rudeness  was  offered  to 
any  of  them.  The  prince  gave  me  full  authority  to  do  this  ; and  I took  so  particular  a care 
of  it,  that  we  heard  of  no  complaints.  The  army  was  kept  under  such  an  exact  discipline, 
that  everything  was  paid  for  where  it  was  demanded  ; though  the  soldiers  were  con- 
tented with  sucli  moderate  entertainment  that  the  people  generally  asked  but  little  for  what 
they  did  eat.  We  stayed  a week  at  E-xetcr  before  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  about 
camo  in  to  the  prince.  Every  day  some  persons  of  condition  came  from  other  parts.  Tlio 
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first  were  the  lord  Colche«tcr»  the  eldest  don  of  the  carl  of  Rivers,  and  tlie  lord  Wharton, 
3Ir.  Russel,  the  lord  Russels  brother,  and  the  earl  of  Ahington. 

The  king  came  down  to  Salisbury,  and  sent  his  troojw  twenty  miles  further.  Of  these, 
three  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons  were  drawn  on  by  their  officers,  tlie  lord  Combury 
and  colonel  Langston,  on  design  to  come  over  to  the  prince.  Advice  was  sent  to  the  prince 
of  this.  But  l)ecause  these  offici’rs  were  not  sure  of  their  subalterns,  the  prince  ordered  a 
body  of  his  men  to  advance  and  assist  them  in  case  any  resistance  was  made.  They  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  Kxeter,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  body  that  the  prince  had  sent 
to  join  them,  when  a whisper  ran  aliout  among  thorn  that  they  were  betrayed.  Lord  Com- 
bury had  not  the  presence  of  mind  that  so  critical  a thing  required  So  they  fell  in  con- 
fusion, and  many  rodo  back.  Yet  one  regiment  came  over  in  a body,  and  with  them  about 
a hundred  of  the  other  two.  Tliis  gave  us  great  courage,  and  showed  us  that  wo  had  not  beer 
deceived  in  what  was  told  us  of  the  inclinations  of  tho  king's  army.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliose  who  studied  to  support  the  king's  sj>irits  by  flatteries  told  him  that  in  this  he  saw  ho 
might  trust  his  army,  since  tliose  who  intended  to  carry  over  those  regiments  were  forced  to 
manage  it  with  so  much  artifice,  and  durst  not  discover  their  design  cither  to  officers  or 
soldiers ; and  that,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  turned  bock. 
The  king  wanted  sup))ort,  for  liis  spirits  sunk  extremely.  Ills  blood  was  in  such  fermenta- 
tion, that  ho  was  blooding  much  at  the  nose,  which  returned  often  upon  him  every  dayf. 
He  sent  many  spies  over  to  us.  They  all  took  his  money,  and  came  and  joined  themselves 
to  the  prince,  none  of  them  returning  to  him.  So  that  he  had  no  intelligence  brought  him 
of  what  the  prince  was  doing  but  what  common  reports  furnished,  which  magnified  our 
numbers,  and  made  him  think  we  were  coming  near  him,  while  wc  were  still  at  Exeter.  lie 
heard  that  the  city  of  London  was  very  unquiet.  News  was  brought  him  tliat  the  earls  of 
Devonshire  and  Danby,  and  the  lord  Lumley,  were  drawing  great  bodies  together,  and  that 
both  York  and  Newcastle  had  declared  for  the  prince.  The  lord  Delamere  had  raised  a regi- 
ment in  Cheshire.  And  the  body  of  the  nation  did  cvcrj’wherc  discover  their  inclinations 
for  the  prince  so  evidently,  that  the  king  saw  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  army. 
And  the  ill  disposition  among  them  was  so  apparent,  that  he  reckoned  ho  could  not  depend 
on  them.  So  that  he  lost  both  heart  and  head  at  once.  But  that  which  gave  him  the  last 
and  most  confounding  stroke  was,  that  the  lord  Churchill  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  left  him, 
and  came  and  joined  the  prince  at  Axininstcr,  twenty  miles  on  that  side  of  Exeter.  AfUT 
this  he  could  not  know  on  whom  he  could  depend.  Tho  duke  of  Grafton  was  one  of  king 
Cliarlcs's  sons,  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland.  11c  had  been  some  time  at  sea,  and  was  a 
gallant  but  rough  man.  He  had  more  spirit  than  any  one  of  the  king’s  sons.  He  made  an 
answ-er  to  the  king  about  this  time  that  was  much  talked  of.  The  king  took  notice  of  some- 
what in  Iris  behaviour  that  looked  factious  ; and  he  said  he  was  sure  he  could  not  pretend  to 
act  upon  principles  of  conscience ; fur  he  liad  been  so  ill  bred  that  os  he  knew  little  of  reli- 
gion so  ho  regarded  it  less.  But  he  answered  the  king,  that  though  he  had  little  conscience, 
yet  he  was  of  a party  that  had  a great  deal.  Soon  after  that,  prince  George,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  the  lord  Drumlanrig,  the  duke  of  Queensberry's  eldest  son,  left  him,  and  came 
over  to  the  prince,  and  joined  him,  when  he  was  come  as  far  as  the  earl  of  Bristors  house, 
at  Sherbum.  When  the  news  came  to  Tendon,  the  princess  was  so  struck  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  king’s  displeasure,  and  of  the  ill  eflects  that  it  might  have,  that  she  said  to 
the  lady  Churchill  that  she  could  not  bear  the  tlioughts  of  it,  and  would  leap  out  at  window 
ratlier  than  venture  on  it.  The  bishop  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  secretly  in  Suffolk 
Street.  So  the  lady  Churcirill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him,  and  concerted  with 
him  the  method  of  the  princess’s  withdrawing  from  the  court.  The  princess  went  sooner  to 
bed  than  ordinary.  And  about  midnight  she  went  down  a back-stairs  from  her  closet, 
attejded  only  by  the  lady  Churchill,  in  such  haste  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them. 


* Thu  \ru  tho  eldett  ton  of  the  e«rl  of  Cliurndon. 
Hit  fttber't  torraw  at  thia  defection  it  touchingly  expreioed 

in  lib  **  Diary."  He  immediately  had  ao  audience  of 
Jtmet  the  Second,  who  receWed  him  kindly.->-ClarcDdoo 
Cormpoodence. 


T Tbit  it  mentiooed  in  the  Clan-ndoo  Corretpondenre, 
ii.  206.  He  waa  rrliered  by  tlie  lancet  four  timet  iba 
aamc  week.— Sir  Patrick  Hume't  Diary;  Rote’s  Obact* 
rationt  in  Foz’t  llittory  of  Jainet  the  Second. 
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They  were  waited  for  by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  carried  tliem  to  tlie  carl  of  DorseYa, 
whose  lady  fumwhed  them  with  everything.  And  so  they  wont  northward,  as  far  as 
Northampton,  where  that  earl  attended  on  them  with  all  respect,  and  quickly  brought  a 
l)ody  of  horse  to  ser>’e  for  a guard  to  the  princess.  And  in  a little  while  a small  army  was 
formed  about  her,  who  chose  to  be  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  London : of  which  he  too 
easily  accepted  *. 

These  things  put  the  king  in  an  inexpressible  confusion.  Ho  saw  himself  now  forsaken, 
not  only  by  those  whom  he  had  trusted  and  favoured  most,  but  even  by  his  own  children. 
And  the  army  was  in  such  distraction  that  there  was  not  any  one  body  that  seemed  entirely 
united  and  firm  to  him.  A f(X)li8h  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating  the  papists,  and 
chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a very  ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a burden  said  to  be  Irish  words, 
“ lero  lero  lilibulero,**  that  made  an  impression  on  the  army  that  cannot  be  w*ell  imagined 
by  those  who  saw  it  not.  The  w-hole  army,  and  at  last  all  people  both  in  city  and  country, 
were  singing  it  perpetually.  And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a thing  so  great  an  effect. 

While  the  prince  stayed  at  Exeter,  the  rabble  of  the  |>eoplc  came  in  to  him  in  great 
numbers.  So  that  he  could  have  raised  many  regiments  of  foot  if  there  had  been  any  occa> 
sion  for  them.  But  what  he  understood  of  the  temper  the  king's  army  was  in,  made  him 
judge  it  was  not  necessary  to  arm  greater  numbers.  After  ho  had  stayed  eight  days  at 
Exeter,  Seymour  came  in  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  quality  and  estate.  As  soon  as 
ho  had  been  with  the  prince,  he  sent  to  seek  for  me.  When  I came  to  him,  he  ask^  me 
why  wo  had  not  an  association  signed  by  all  that  came  to  us,  since,  till  we  had  that  done, 
we  were  as  a rope  of  sand : men  might  leave  ns  when  they  pleased,  and  we  had  them  under 
no  tic  : whereas,  if  they  signed  an  association,  they  would  reckon  themselves  bound  to  stick 
to  us.  I answered,  it  was  because  wc  had  not  a man  of  his  authority  and  credit  to  offer  and 
support  such  an  advice.  I went  fmm  him  to  the  prince,  who  approved  of  the  motion ; as 
did  also  the  earl  of  Shrew'sbury,  and  all  that  were  with  ns.  So  I was  ordered  to  draw  it. 
It  was,  in  few  words,  an  engagement  to  stick  together  in  pursuing  the  ends  of  the  prince's 
declaration  ; and  that,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  on  his  person,  it  should  be  revenged 
on  all  by  whom,  or  from  whom,  any  such  attempt  should  be  made.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
all  about  the  prince.  So  it  was  engrossed  in  parchment,  and  signed  by  all  those  that  came 
in  to  liim.  The  prince  put  Devonshire  and  Exeter  under  SejTnour's  government,  who  was 
recorder  of,  Exeter.  And  ho  advanced  with  his  army,  leaving  a small  garrison  there  with 
his  heavy  artillery  under  colonel  Qibson,  whom  he  made  deputy-governor  as  to  the  military 
part 

At  Crookhom,  Dr.  Finch,  son  of  the  earl  of  Winchclsea,  and  warden  of  All-Souls  college 
in  Oxford,  was  sent  to  the  prince  from  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  assuring  him  that  they 
would  declare  for  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come  thither,  telling  him  that  their  plate  should 
be  at  his  service,  if  he  needed  it.  Tliis  was  a sudden  turn  from  those  principles  that  they 


* The  prinevM  Anno  lefi  the  Cockpit,  where  the  then 
todgeU,  on  the  night  of  November  the  25lh.  The  emrl  of 
C’l»rcfidnn  nari  that  he  benrd  the  rumour  next  morning, 
•ti«i  the  report  wax  that  aome  one  had  canned  her  am;', 
nobod;  knew  whither.  The  duchoM  of  Marlborough 
(then  lad;  Charchill)  managed  the  eacapo  for  her;  and 
the  narratire  abo  hu  given  roinculet  cloaci;  with  that 
given  b;  Rumet.  After  ataiing  the  preiiminar;  arrange- 
nicnia  ahe  made  with  the  btahop  of  Ixvndon,  aho  adda, 
'*  Tbo  prineeat  went  to  bed  at  the  uiual  time,  to  prereni 
•urpidon.  1 came  to  her  toon  after,  and,  b;  the  back 
•taira  which  went  dovrn  from  her  closet.  Iier  ro;at  high- 
ness, la<ir  Fiizhardiiig,  and  I,  with  one  servant,  walked  to 
Otc  coach,  where  wc  fbuiMl  the  bishop  and  tho  earl  of 
Oorset.  The;  conducted  us  that  night  to  the  bUhop's 
house  in  theCitv,  snd  the  next  da;  to  tnv  loi-d  Dorset’s, 
at  Copt  Hall.  From  tlieiice  we  went  to  the  earl  of 

Northamptoti’a,  and  from  thence  to  Nottingham,  where 
the  countr>'  gathered  round  the  pHnrets;  nor  did  she 
think  herself  safe  till  she  saw  that  she  was  lurrotinded  b; 
b'lc  prince  of  Orange’s  fiicDds.**—(  Account  of  tbeDuchcaa 


of  Marlborough;  Clarendon  CorreapoDdence ; Colle; 
Cibber’s  Apology  fur  his  IJfe;  Dairj'mplc’t  Memoirs.} 
Prince  George,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  Drumlanrif, 
and  Mr.  H.  Bovie,  bod  deserteti  James  at  Andover,  on 
the  24lb.  The;  bad  tupped  with  the  king  the  am* 
evening,  and  left  bis  quarters  as  soon  as  he  bad  retired 
to  bed.  Priivco  George  left  a letter  for  James  (sec  this 
in  Kennel’s  Hist,  of  KngUnd),  excusing  himself,  snd 
blaming  this  unhappy  monarch.  ^V’brn  the  prince  beard 
of  any  one's  defection  from  the  king,  he  had  been  actus* 
tomed  to  exclaim,  **  EtI-it  pOMtible  9 **  The  only  prn>srk 
James  made  upon  the  prince's  desertion  was,  **  Is  Stt-U 
po$$iUs  gone  too  ? '*  In  king  James’s  Memoirs  '*  it  u 
said,  **  ne  was  more  troubled  at  the  unnaluralness  of  the 
Action  than  the  want  of  bis  service;  for  the  loss  of  s 
g«H>d  trooper  would  have  been  of  more  consoquence-" 
But  on  the  monarch's  return  to  Lornlon,  and  finding  bis 
daughter  had  also  fleil,  he  burst  mio  tears,  rmphatirsll; 
Saying.  “God  help  me!  mr  own  children  have  foisakca 
me." — Clarendon  Correapondence,  ii.  208. 
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had  carried  so  high  a few  yean  before.  The  prince  had  designed  to  have  secured  Dristol 
and  Gloucester,  and  so  to  have  gone  to  Oxford,  the  whole  west  being  then  in  his  hands,  if 
there  had  been  any  appearance  of  a stand  lo  be  made  against  him  by  the  king  and  his  army  ; 
for,  the  king  being  so  much  superior  to  him  in  horse,  it  was  not  advisable  to  march  through 
the  great  plains  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire.  But  the  kings  precipitate  return  to  London 
put  an  end  to  this  precaution.  The  earl  of  Bath  had  prevailed  with  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
and  they  declared  (or  the  prince.  So  now  all  behind  him  was  safe.  When  he  came  to 
Sherbum,  all  Dorsetshire  came  in  a body  and  joined  him.  He  resolved  to  make  all  the  liosto 
he  could  to  London,  where  things  were  in  a high  fermentation. 

A bold  man  ventured  to  draw  and  publish  another  declaration  in  the  prince's  name.  It 
was  penned  with  great  spirit : and  it  had  os  great  an  effect.  It  set  forth  the  dosperatu 
designs  of  the  papists,  and  the  extreme  danger  the  nation  was  in  by  their  means,  and 
required  all  persons  immediately  to  fall  on  such  papists  as  were  in  any  employments,  and  to 
turn  them  out,  and  to  secure  all  strong  places,  and  to  do  everything  else  that  was  in  their 
power  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  bring  all  things  again  into  their  proper  channels. 
This  set  all  men  at  work  : for  no  doubt  was  made  that  it  was  truly  the  prince's  declaration. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  And  it  was  never  known  who  was  the  author  of  so  bold  a 
thing.  No  person  ever  claimed  Uic  merit  of  it : for  tliough  it  hxid  an  amazing  effect,  yet,  it 
seems,  he  that  contrived  it  apprehended  that  the  prince  would  not  be  well  pleased  with  tlio 
author  of  such  an  imposture  in  his  name.  The  king  was  under  such  a consternation,  that  he 
neither  knew  what  to  resolve  on,  nor  whom  to  tnist.  This  pretended  declaration  put  the 
City  in  such  a flame,  that  it  was  carried  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  he  was  required  to  execute 
it.  The  apprentices  got  together,  and  were  falling  upon  all  mass-lioust^,  and  committing 
many  irregular  things.  Yet  their  fury  was  so  well  governed,  and  so  little  resisted,  that  nu 
other  mischief  was  done ; no  blood  was  shed. 

The  king  now  sent  for  all  the  lords  in  town,  that  w*cro  known  to  be  Arm  prolestants. 
And,  upon  speaking  to  some  of  them  in  private,  they  advised  him  to  call  a general  meeting 
of  all  the  privy  councillors  and  peers,  to  ask  their  advice  what  was  fit  to  be  done.  All  agreed 
in  ono  opinion  that  <t  was  fit  to  send  commissioners  to  the  prince  to  treat  with  him.  This 
went  much  against  the  king's  own  inclinations:  yet  the  dejection  he  was  in,  and  the  des- 
perate  state  of  his  affairs,  forced  him  to  consent  to  it.  So  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  and  the  lord  Qodolpbin,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  prince,  and  to  ask  him 
w’hat  it  was  that  he  demanded.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  reflected  the  most,  on  the  king's 
former  conduct,  of  any  iiL  that  assembly,  not  without  some  indecent  and  insolent  words, 
which  were  generally  condemned.  He  expected,  as  was  said,  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  upon  his  not  being  named  he  came  and  met  the  prince  near  Salisbury.  Yet  he  suggested 
so  many  peevish  and  peculiar  things  when  he  came,  that  some  suspected  all  this  was  but  col- 
lusion, and  that  he  was  sent  to  raise  a faction  among  those  that  w'ero  about  the  prince.  The 
lords  sent  to  the  prince  to  know  where  they  should  wait  on  him,  and  he  named  Hungerford. 
When  they  came  thither  and  had  delivered  their  message,  tlie  prince  called  all  the  peers  and 
others  of  chief  note  about  him,  and  advised  xvith  them  what  answers  should  be  made.  A 
day  was  taken  to  consider  of  an  answer.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  sent  for  me.  But  the 


* At  thi«  meeting  (Norember  27th),  the  lord  chan- 
e«Uor  JeffroTB,  Oddolphin,  Fslcooberg,  Ac.  rerommended 
the  calling  a porliament.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  hia  **  IKaiy," 
Mva,  “ 1 apake  with  great  freedom,  lajring  o|>en  moat  of 
the  late  oiiacarriagea,  and  particularly  the  raiaing  a regi- 
ment Roman  catbolica  at  this  rerr  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  to  be  a goaxd  to  the  king'a 
peraon ; into  which  all  the  French  tradetmen  in  town  of 
that  religion  were  received,  and  none  were  to  be  admitted 
b'.it  pnpitta.  I preaaed  thia  ao  earncatlr,  that  the  king 
called  out  and  anid  it  waa  not  true ; there  were  no  direc- 
tiene  for  admitting  none  but  pnpbta  ; but  I went  on,  lay- 
ing I bad  been  ao  informed,  &c.  My  motion  waa  for  a 

parl;amm%  and  aending  eommiatonera  to  treat  with  the 
pnnee  of  Orange.**  Leida  Htlilax  and  Nottingham  anp. 
ported  tbeee  propoaitiona,  but  more  mildly,  lo  cunclu- 


aion,  the  king  aaid,  My  lorda,  I hare  beard  you  all ; 
you  have  apnken  with  great  freedom,  and  I do  not  take  it 
ill  of  any  of  you.  I may  tell  you  I will  call  a parlia- 
ment; but  for  the  other  thinga  you  propoM,  they  are  of 
great  importance,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  [ take  ooo 
night'a  time  to  conaider  of  them.''  Lord  Godolphin  pre- 
vented any  of  the  popiab  peera  being  preaent  at  thia 
council.  The  king  complained  mnch  of  the  defection  ot 
hii  army,  yet  tlmught  many  would  adhere  to  him.  He 
aaid  be  c<‘ntiilercd  the  bleeding  at  hia  note  a great  provt- 
denre;  for,  if  it  bad  not  occurred  on  the  day  he  intended 
to  review  thctroopaac  Weatmimter,  he  believed,  on  good 
reaaona,  that  lord  Churchill  had  iotcTKled  tu  «lcliver  him 
up  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Thia  is  aupported  by  many 
atatemeota  in  Marpher»oii*a  **Or^oal  Papers,'' 1.  280..^ 
CUreDdoD  Correapoodeucc. 
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pnnce  said,  though  ho  would  sus])ect  notliing  from  our  meeting,  others  might.  So  I did  not 
speak  with  him  in  private,  but  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Y'et  lie  took  occasion  to  ask  me,  so 
as  nobody  observed  it,  “ If  we  had  a mind  to  liave  the  king  in  our  hands  ?*’  I said,  “ By 
no  means ; for  we  would  not  hurt  his  jicrson."  He  asked  ne.xt,  “ What  if  he  had  a mind  to 
go  away  V I said,  “ Nothing  was  so  much  to  be  wished  for.”  This  1 told  the  prince. 
And  he  approved  of  both  my  answers.  The  prince  ordered  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Clarendon,  to  treat  with  the  lords  the  king  had  sent.  And  they  delivered  the  prinwa 
answer  to  them  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  December*. 

He  desired  a parliament  might  be  presently  called,  that  no  men  should  continue  in  any 
employment  who  were  not  qualified  by  law,  and  had  not  taken  the  tests ; that  the  Tower  of 
London  might  lie  put  in  the  keeping  of  the  City;  that  the  6eet,  and  all  the  strong  places  of 
the  kingdom,  miglit  be  put  in  the  hands  of  jirotestaiits ; that  a proportion  of  the  revenue 
might  l>e  set  (*ff  for  the  pay  of  the  jirince's  army ; and  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  armies  of  both  sides  might  not  come  within  twenty  miU^s  of  Ixmdon;  but,  that 
the  prince  might  come  on  to  I>ondon,  and  have  the  same  number  of  his  guards  almut  him 
that  the  king  kept  al>ont  his  {X'rson.  The  lords  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
answer.  They  sent  it  up  by  an  express,  and  went  hack  next  day  to  London. 

But  now  strange  counsels  were  suggested  to  the  king  and  queen,  llie  priests,  and  all 
the  violent  papist,  saw'  a treaty  was  now  opened,  llioy  knew  that  they  must  be  the  sacri- 
fice. Tlie  whole  design  of  popeiy  must  be  given  up,  without  any  hope  of  being  able  in  an 
age  to  think  of  bringing  it  on  again.  Severe  laws  would  l>c  made  against  them.  And  «l) 
those  who  intended  to  stick  to  the  king,  and  to  preserve  him,  would  go  into  those  laws  with 
a particular  zeal : so  that  they,  and  their  hopes,  must  be  now'  given  up  and  sacrificed  for 
ever.  Tliey  infused  all  this  into  the  queen.  They  said  she  would  certainly  be  inipeaclud, 
and  writnesses  would  be  set  up  against  her  and  her  son  : the  kings  mother  had  bei-n 
impeached  in  the  long  parliament : and  she  was  to  look  for  nothing  but  violence.  So  the 
quet'n  took  up  a sudden  resolution  of  going  to  France  witli  the  child.  The  midwife,  togetlier 
with  all  w'ho  w'cre  assisting  at  the  birth,  were  also  carried  over,  or  so  disposed  of,  that  it 
could  never  be  learned  what  became  of  them  afterwards.  The  queen  prevailed  with  the 
king,  not  only  to  consent  to  this,  hut  to  promise  to  go  quickly  after  her.  He  was  only  to 
stay  a day  or  two  after  her,  in  ho])c  that  the  shadow  of  authority  that  w'as  still  left  in  him 
might  kec]>  things  so  quiet,  that  she  might  have  an  undisturl>ed  passage.  So  she  went  to 
Portsmouth.  And  from  thence,  in  a man  of  war,  she  went  over  to  France : the  king  resolv- 
ing to  follow  her  in  disguise.  Care  w'as  also  taken  to  send  all  tlio  prie>ts  away.  The  king 
stayed  long  enough  to  get  the  prince’s  answerf.  And  when  he  had  read  it,  he  said  he  did 
not  expect  so  good  terms.  He  ordered  the  lord  chancellor  to  come  to  him  next  morning. 
But  he  had  called  secretly  for  the  great  seal.  And  the  next  monring,  l>eing  the  tenth  of 
December,  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  went  away  in  disguise  with  sir  Edward  Hales, 
whose  servant  he  seemed  to  be.  They  passed  the  river,  and  flung  the  great  seal  into  it; 
which  was  some  months  after  found  by  a fisberman,  near  Fox  HallJ.  The  king  went  down 
to  a miserable  fisher-boat  that  Hales  had  provided  for  carrying  them  over  to  France. 

Tlius  a great  king,  who  had  a good  army  and  a strong  fleet,  did  choose  ratlicr  to  abandon 


* The  time  of  ihi«  nobletn«n*B  goinjf  over  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  bis  interview  with  the  latter,  are  very 
interestingly  told  by  him  in  hia  “ Diarj  " — Clarendon 
Correa  pundeiire. 

t The  despotchea  of  the  French  atnboaaodnr,  M.  Boril- 
Ion,  cntifinn  the  statciocnta  made  by  Unmet.  He  aaya« 
that  Jamea  only  consented  to  send  commiasioncra  to  the 
prince,  becnuie.  by  »o  doing,  time  would  be  gained  to 
enable  the  queen  and  himself  to  prrporc  for  their  flight.— 
Muaure's  Histoire  de  la  R^vulvition. 

J Whether  the  great  seal  was  found  as  atated  by 
DuriicU  seema  very  doubtful.  Uerilloii  saya,  that  father 
Petera,  who  left  a day  or  two  before  the  king,  had  taken 
precautions  to  have  the  great  seal  at  his  command,  that 
he  might  take  it  aitb  him.  Uarillon’s  words  aro— “Sun 


intention  en  cela  cst  d’avoir  aiipr^  dedui  le  grand  scean, 
pour  Pemporter  au  beaoin.  Par  tea  loix  d'Augleterrc  on 
ne  peut  rien  faire  sans  le  grand  sccau  ; ct  aver  le  grand 
Bceau,  le  rol  peut  emp^her  beaucoup  dc  chases  qiie  irs 
ennemia  voodruietit  fnire.  On  croit  par  co  nioyen  jeter  du 
trouble  et  dc  la  division  dana  legouvemcineiit  qu*il  fsudra 
etablir.'*— (Mazure’s  HiaL  do  la  Revolution,  iii.  S'JO.) 
At  oil  evcou  the  chancellor,  Jeffreta,  did  not  throw  it 
into  the  river;  for  James,  in  converution  with  HarilioD, 
said,  **  The  meeting  of  a parliament  rannot  be  auibormd 
without  writs  under  the  great  seal,  and  they  have  been 
issued  for  fifteen  counties  only;  the  others  are  bunfcd; 
the  preot  $eat  is  missinp  f Uic  clianeellor  had  placed  it 
in  my  hands  eight  days  before  I went  away.  The}  eauuot 
ntake  another  uithoni  mc.''^Uud. 
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ill,  than  either  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger  with  that  part  of  the  army  that  was  still 
firm  to  him,  or  to  stay  and  see  the  issue  of  a parliament.  Some  attributed  this  mean  and 
unaccountable  resolution  to  a want  of  courage.  Others  thought  it  was  the  effect  of  an  ill 
conscience,  and  of  some  black  thing  under  which  he  could  not  now  support  himsedf.  And 
they  who  censured  it  the  most  moderately,  said  that  it  showed  that  his  priests  had  more 
regard  to  themselves  than  to  him  ; and  that  he  considered  their  interest  more  than  his  owm  ; 
and  that  he  chose  rather  to  wander  abro.ad  with  them,  and  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  a 
French  force  to  subdue  his  people,  than  to  stay  at  home,  and  be  shut  up  wdthin  the  bounds 
of  law,  and  be  brought  under  an  incapacity  of  doing  more  mischief ; which  they  saw  was 
necessary  to  quiet  those  fears  and  jealousies,  for  which  his  ba<l  government  had  given  so 
much  occasion.  It  seemed  very  unaccountable,  since  he  was  resolved  to  go,  that  ho  did  not 
choose  rather  to  go  in  one  of  his  yachts,  or  frigates,  than  to  expose  himself  in  so  dangerous 
and  ignominious  a manner.  It  was  not  possible  to  put  a good  construction  on  any  part  of 
the  dishonourable  scene  which  lie  then  acted. 

With  this  his  reign  ended  : for  this  was  a plain  deserting  his  people,  and  the  exposing  the 
nation  to  the  pillage  of  an  army,  which  he  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  disband. 
And  the  doing  this  without  pajnng  them,  was  the  letting  so  many  armed  men  loose  upon 
the  nation  : who  might  have  done  much  mischief,  if  the  execution  of  those  orders  that  he 
left  behind  him  had  not  been  stopped.  I shall  continue  the  ri'cital  of  all  that  passed  in  this 
intciTcgnum,  till  the  throne,  which  he  now  left  empty,  was  filled. 

He  was  not  gone  far,  w'hcn  some  fishermen  of  Feversham,  w*ho  were  watching  for  such 
priests,  and  other  delinquents,  as  they  fancied  were  making  their  escape,  came  up  to  him. 
Aud  they,  knowing  sir  Edward  Hales,  took  both  the  king  and  him,  and  brought  them  to 
Feversham.  Tiie  king  told  them  who  he  was.  And  that  flying  about  brought  a vast 
crowd  together,  to  look  on  that  astonishing  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  worldly  great- 
ness ; when  he  who  liad  ruled  three  kingdoms,  and  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of  all 
Europe,  was  now  in  such  mean  hands,  and  so  low  an  equipage.  The  people  of  the  town  wore 
extremely  disordered  with  this  unlooked-for  accident ; and,  though  for  a while  they  kept  him 
as  a prisoner,  yet  they  quickly  changed  that  into  as  much  respect  as  they  could  possibly  pay 
him.  Here  was  an  accident  that  seemed  of  no  great  consequence;  yet  all  the  strugglings 
wliich  that  party  have  made  ever  since  that  time  to  this  day,  which  from  him  were  calk'd 
ifterw’ards  the  Jacobites,  did  rise  out  of  this : for,  if  ho  had  got  clear  away,  by  all  that  could 
be  judged,  he  would  not  have  had  a party  left : all  would  have  agreed,  that  here  was  a 
desertion,  and  that  therefore  the  nation  was  free,  and  at  liberty  to  secure  itsedf.  But  what 
followed  upon  this  gave  them  a colour  to  say,  that  he  was  forced  away,  and  driven  out. 
Till  now,  he  scarce  had  a party,  but  among  the  papists  : but  from  this  incident  a party  grew 
up,  that  has  beem  long  very  active  for  bis  interests.  As  soon  as  it  w'as  known  at  Lond(n 
tliat  the  king  was  gone,  the  apprentices  and  the  rabble,  who  had  been  a little  quieted  when 
they  saw  a treaty  on  foot  between  the  king  and  the  prince,  now  broke  out  again  upou  all 
inspected  houses,  where  they  believed  there  were  either  priests,  or  papists.  They  made  great 
havoc  of  many  places,  not  sparing  the  houses  of  ambassadors : but  none  were  killed,  no 
houses  burnt,  nor  were  any  robberies  committed.  Never  was  so  much  fury  seen  under  .^o 
much  management.  Jeffreys,  finding  the  king  was  gone,  saw  what  reason  he  had  to  look  to 
himself ; and,  apprehending  that  he  was  now  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
provoked  with  so  particular  a brutality,  he  had  disguised  himst  lf  to  make  his  escape.  But 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  who  knew  him.  lie  was  insulted  by  them  with  as  mtieh 
scorn,  and  rudeness  as  they  could  invent.  And,  after  many  hours’  tossing  him  about,  be  was 
carried  to  the  lord  mayor,  whom  they  charged  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  wliich  the  lord 
Lucas  had  then  seized,  and  in  it  had  declared  for  the  prince.  Tlie  lord  mayor  was  so  struck 
with  the  terror  cf  this  rude  populace,  and  with  the  disgrace  of  a man  who  had  made  all 
people  tremble  before  him,  that  he  fell  into  fits  upon  it,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 

To  prevent  the  further  growth  of  such  disorders,  he  called  a meeting  of  the  privy  council- 
lors and  peers,  who  met  at  Guildhall.  'Tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  there.  They  gave 
a rtrict  charge  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  agreed  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  prince,  desiring 
bim  to  come  aud  take  the  government  of  the  nation  into  his  hands,  till  a parliament  should 
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meet  to  bring  all  matters  to  a just  and  full  settlement.  This  they  all  signed,  and  sent  it  to 
the  prince  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  viscount  Weymouth,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  lord 
Culpepper.  The  prince  went  on  from  Ilungerford  to  Newbury,  and  from  thence  to  Abing- 
ton,  resolving  to  have  gone  to  Oxford  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  University,  and  to 
meet  the  princess  Anne  who  was  coming  thither.  At  Abington  he  was  surprised  with  the 
news  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  affairs  now  at  London,  the  king's  desertion,  and  the  dis- 
orders which  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  London  were  falling  into.  One  came  from 
London,  and  brought  him  the  news,  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  believe,  till  be  had  an 
express  sent  him  from  the  lords,  who  had  been  with  him  from  the  king.  Upon  this  tite 
prince  saw  how  necessary  it  was  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  London.  ^ he  scot  to 
Oxford,  to  excuse  his  not  coming  thither,  and  to  offer  the  association  to  them,  which  was 
signed  by  almost  all  the  heads,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  univeraity  ; even  by  those,  who, 
being  disappointed  in  the  preferments  they  aspired  to,  became  afterwards  his  most  implacable 
enemies. 

Hitherto  the  expedition  had  been  prosperous,  beyond  all  that  could  have  been  expected. 
There  bad  been  but  two  small  engagements,  during  this  unseasonable  campaign ; one  was  at 
Winkington,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  an  advanced  party  of  the  prince’s  met  one  of  the  king’s 
that  was  thrice  their  number : yet  they  drove  them  before  them  into  a much  greater  body, 
where  they  were  overpowered  with  numbers.  Some  were  killed  on  both  sides ; but  there 
were  more  prisoners  taken  of  the  prince’s  men : yet,  though  the  loss  was  of  his  side,  the 
courage  that  his  men  shewed  in  so  great  an  inequality  as  to  number,  made  us  reckon  that  we 
gained  more  than  we  lost  on  that  occasion.  Another  action  happened  at  Reading,  where  the 
king  had  a considerable  body,  who,  as  some  of  the  prince’s  men  advanced,  fell  into  a great 
disorder,  and  ran  away.  One  of  the  prince’s  officers  was  shot : he  was  a papist ; and  the 
prince  in  consideration  of  his  religion  was  willing  to  leave  him  behind  him  in  Holland ; but 
he  very  earnestly  begged  he  might  come  over  with  his  company ; and  he  was  the  only  oflScer 
that  was  killed  in  the  whole  expedition. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  king’s  desertion,  it  w'as  proposed  that  the  prince  should  go  on  with 
all  possible  baste  to  London  ; but  that  was  nut  advisable  : for  the  king’s  army  lay  so  scat- 
tered through  the  road  all  the  way  to  London,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  advance  faster, 
than  as  his  troops  marched  before  him  ; otherwise,  any  resolute  office  might  have  seized  or 
killed  him.  Though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  danger,  a great  deal  of  mischief,  that  fol- 
lowed, would  have  been  prevented  by  his  speedy  advance : for  now  began  that  turn,  to 
which  all  the  difficulties,  that  did  afterwards  disorder  our  affairs,  may  be  justly  imputed. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Kent  came  to  Windsor  the  morning  after  the  prince  came  thither;  they 
were  addressed  to  me.  And  they  told  me  of  the  accident  at  Feversham,  and  desired  to 
know  the  prince’s  pleasure  upon  it.  I w'as  affected  with  this  dismal  reverse  of  the  fortune 
of  a great  prince,  more  than  I think  fit  to  express.  I went  immediately  to  Bentinck,  and 
wakened  him,  and  got  him  to  go  in  to  the  prince,  and  let  him  know  what  had  happened, 
that  some  order  might  be  presently  given  for  the  seemrity  of  the  king’s  person,  and  for  taking 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  a rude  multitude,  who  said  they  would  obey  no  orders  but  such  as 
came  from  the  prince.  The  prince  ordered  Zuylestein  to  go  immediately  to  Feversham, 
and  to  see  the  king  safe,  and  at  full  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased.  But,  as  soon 
ns  the  news  of  the  king’s  being  at  Feversham  came  to  London,  all  the  indignation  that 
people  had  formerly  conceived  against  him,  was  turned  to  pity  and  compassion.  'The  privy 
council  met  upon  it.  Some  moved,  that  ho  should  be  sent  for;  others  said,  he  was  king,  and 
might  send  for  his  guards  and  coaches,  as  he  pleased ; but  it  became  not  them  to  send  for 
him.  It  was  left  to  his  general,  the  earl  of  Feversham,  to  do  what  he  thought  best.  So  be 
went  for  him  with  his  coaches  and  guards.  And,  as  he  came  back  through  the  city,  he  was 
welcomed  with  expressions  of  joy  by  great  numbers : so  slight  and  unstable  a thing  is  a 
multitude,  and  so  soon  altered.  At  his  coming  to  Whitehall,  he  had  a great  court  al)out 
him  *.  Even  the  papists  crept  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  and  appeared  at  court  with  much 

* Thit  is  all  more  fuUy  stated,  and  confirmed  bj  lord  Clarendon  in  his  “ Diarj."  James  returned  to  Waitroao 
•n  the  16th  of  December. — Clarendon  Correspondence. 
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la^arance.  The  king  himself  began  to  take  heart;  and  boili  at  Feversbam,  and  now  at 
Whitehall, he  talked  in  his  ordinary  high  strain,  justifying  all  he  had  done;  only  ho  spoke  a 
little  doubtfully  of  the  business  of  Magdalen  college.  But  when  he  came  to  reflect  on  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  he  saw  it  was  so  broken,  that  nothing  was  now  left  to  deliberate  upon. 
So  he  sent  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  Windsor,  without  demanding  any  passport ; and  ordered 
him  to  desire  the  prince  to  come  to  St.  James's,  to  consult  with  him  of  the  best  way  for 
settling  the  nation. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  passed  at  London  came  to  Windsor,  the  prince  thought  the 
privy  council  had  not  used  him  well,  who,  after  they  bad  sent  to  him  to  take  the  govern- 
ment upon  him,  had  made  this  step  without  consulting  him.  Now  the  scene  was  altered, 
and  new  counsels  were  to  bo  taken.  Tlio  prince  heard  the  opinions,  not  only  of  those  who 
bad  come  along  with  him,  but  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  now  come  to  him,  among  whom 
the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  one.  All  agreed  that  it  was  not  convenient  that  the  king  should 
stay  at  ^Vhitehall.  Neither  the  king,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the  city,  could  have  been  safe,  if 
they  had  been  both  near  one  another.  Tumults  would  probably  have  arisen  out  of  it.  Tlie 
guards,  and  the  officious  flatterers  of  the  two  courts,  would  have  been  unquiet  neighbours. 
It  ^as  thought  necessary  to  stick  to  the  point  of  the  king’s  deserting  his  people,  and  not  to 
give  up  that,  by  entering  upon  any  treaty  with  him.  And  since  the  earl  of  Feversham,  who 
had  commanded  the  army  against  the  prince,  was  come  witlmut  a passport,  he  was  for  some 
days  put  in  arrest. 

It  was  a tender  point  how  to  dispose  of  the  king's  person  Some  proposed  rougher 
methods : the  keeping  him  a prisoner,  at  least  till  the  nation  was  settled,  and  till  Irtdand 
was  secured.  It  was  thought,  his  being  kept  in  custody,  would  bo  such  a tie  on  all  his 
party,  as  would  oblige  them  to  submit,  and  be  quiet.  Ireland  was  in  great  danger ; and  his 
restruot  might  oblige  tho  earl  of  Tyrconncll  to  deliver  up  tlio  government,  and  to  disarm  the 
papists,  which  would  preserve  that  kingdom,  and  tlie  protestants  in  it.  But,  because  it 
might  raise  too  much  compassion,  and  perhaps  some  disorder,  if  the  king  should  ho  kept  in 
nstraint  within  the  kingdom,  therefore  the  sending  him  to  Breda  was  proposed.  The  carl 
of  Clarendon  pressed  this  vehemently,  on  the  account  of  the  Irish  protestants,  as  the  king 
himself  told  me  : for  those  that  gave  their  opinions  in  this  matter  did  it  secretly,  and  in  con- 
Adcnce  to  the  prince.  The  prince  said,  ho  could  not  deny  but  that  this  might  be  good  and 
wise  advice  ; but  it  was  that  to  which  ho  could  not  hearken : he  was  so  far  satisfied  with 
the  grounds  of  this  expedition,  that  ho  could  act  against  tho  king  in  a fair  and  open  war ; 
but  for  his  person,  now  that  ho  had  him  in  his  power,  he  could  not  put  such  a hardship  on 
him,  as  to  make  him  a prisoner  ; and  he  knew  the  princess’s  temper  so  well,  that  he  was  sure 
she  would  never  bear  it : nor  did  he  know  what  disputes  it  might  raise,  or  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  the  parliament  that  was  to  be  called.  He  was  firmly  resolved  never  to 
lufler  any  thing  to  be  done  against  bis  person  : ho  saw  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  out  of 
London  ; and  he  would  order  a guard  to  attend  upon  him,  who  should  only  defend  and  pro- 
tect his  person,  but  not  restrain  him  in  any  sort. 

A resolution  was  taken  of  sending  tho  lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere,  to  Lon- 
don, who  were  first  to  order  the  English  guards  that  were  about  the  court  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  sent  to  quarters  out  of  town ; and,  when  that  was  dune,  tho  count  of  Solms  with  the 
Dutch  guards  was  to  come  and  take  all  the  posts  about  the  court.  This  was  obeyed  with- 
out any  resistance,  or  disorder,  but  not  without  much  murmuring.  It  was  midnight  before 
all  was  settled ; and  then  these  lords  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  desire  him  to  let  the 
king  know,  that  they  had  a message  to  deliver  to  him  from  the  prince.  He  went  in  to  the 
king,  and  sent  them  word  from  him,  that  they  might  come  with  it  immediately.  They  came, 
and  found  him  a-bed.  They  told  him,  the  necessity  of  affairs  required,  that  the  prince  should 
come  presently  to  London  ; and  he  thought  it  would  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  king’s 
person,  and  the  quiet  of  the  town,  that  he  should  retire  to  some  house  out  of  town : and  they 
proposed  Ham.  The  king  seemed  much  dejected,  and  asked,  if  it  srust  bo  done  immediately. 

* DtrUlon,  in  cne  of  hi«  letter*,  relate*  a convenatioD  From  tbit  and  a eUtement  in  »ir  John  Reretbr'a  **  Memoir*,'* 
*i(h  ibe  ktn|r,  shewing  that  bo  was  perfectly  aware  how  it  teem*  imlional  to  eoncluile  that  representaiion*  were 
Biuch  bi*  *10)*  Id  England  woold  enibtrru*  hi*  enemies.  sftenranU  made  which  fr^hlened  lum  into  flight. 
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They  told  him,  he  might  take  Ins  rest  first ; and  they  added,  tliat  he  should  be  attended  by 
a guard,  who  should  only  guard  his  person,  but  should  give  him  no  sort  of  disturbance. 
Having  said  this,  they  withdrew.  The  carl  of  Middleton  came  quickly  after  them,  and  asked 
them,  if  it  would  not  do  as  well,  if  the  king  should  go  to  Rochester ; for  since  the  prince  was 
not  pleased  with  his  coming  up  from  Kent,  it  might  be  perhaps  acceptable  to  him,  if  he  should 
go  thither  again.  It  was  very  visible,  that  this  w^as  proposed  in  order  to  a second  escape. 

They  promised  to  send  word  immediately  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  lay  that  night  at 
Sion,  within  eight  miles  of  London.  He  very  readily  consented  to  it.  And  the  king  went 
next  day  to  Rochester,  having  ordered  all  that  which  is  called  the  moving  wardrobe  to  be 
sent  before  him,  the  count  of  Soltns  ordering  every  thing  to  be  done,  as  the  king  desired.  A 
guard  went  with  him  that  left  him  at  full  liberty,  and  paid  him  rather  more  respect  than 
his  own  guards  had  done  of  late.  Most  of  that  body,  as  it  happened,  were  papists.  So 
when  he  went  to  mass,  they  went  in,  and  assisted  very  reverently.  And,  when  they  were 
asked,  how  they  could  serve  in  nn  expedition  that  was  intended  to  destroy  their  owm  religion, 
one  of  them  answered,  “ Ilis  soul  was  God’s,  but  his  sword  was  the  prince  of  Orange's.” 
The  king  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  answer,  that  he  repeated  it  to  all  that  came  about 
him  *.  On  the  same  day  the  prince  came  to  St.  James's.  It  happened  to  be  a very  rainy 
day  i and  yet  great  numbers  came  to  see  him.  But,  after  they  had  stood  long  in  the  wet, 
he  disappointed  them ; for,  he  who  neither  loved  shews  nor  shoutings,  went  through  the 
park.  And  even  this  triflo  helped  to  set  people’s  spirits  on  the  fret. 

The  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  with  the  universal  ai>plau8e  of  the  whole  nation ; 
only  these  last  steps  began  to  raise  a fenmntation.  It  was  said,  here  was  an  unnatural 
thing,  to  waken  the  king  out  of  his  sleep,  in  his  own  palace,  and  to  order  him  to  go  out  of  it, 
when  ho  was  ready  to  submit  to  every  thing.  Some  said,  he  was  now  a prisoner,  and  remem- 
bered the  saying  of  king  Charles  the  First,  that  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  lay  not 
far  distant  from  one  another : the  person  of  the  king  was  now  struck  at,  as  well  as  hU 
government;  and  this  specious  undertaking  would  now  appear  to  be  only  a disguised,  and 
di'signed,  usurpation.  These  things  began  to  work  on  great  numl>eis.  And  the  posting 
the  Dutch  guards,  where  the  English  guards  had  been,  gave  a general  disgust  to  the  whole 
English  army.  They  indeed  hated  the  Dutch  besides,  on  the  account  of  the  good  order  and 
strict  discipline  they  were  kept  under;  which  made  them  to  be  as  much  beloved  by  tbe 
nation,  as  they  were  hated  by  the  soldiery.  The  nation  had  never  known  such  an  inoffen- 
sive march  of  an  army ; and  the  peace  and  order  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  freedom  of  markets 
in  and  about  Ixindon,  was  so  carefully  maintained,  that  in  no  time  fewer  disorders  had  been 
committed  tlian  were  heard  of  this  winter. 

■ None  of  the  papists  or  jacobites  were  insulted  in  any  sort.  The  prince  had  ordered  nic, 
as  we  came  along,  to  take  care  of  the  papists,  and  to  secure  them  from  all  violence.  When 
he  came  to  Ijondon,  he  renewed  these  orders,  which  I executed  with  so  much  zeal  and  care, 
that  I saw  all  the  complaints  that  were  brought  me  fully  redressed.  When  we  came  to 
lx)ndon  I procured  passports  for  all  that  desired  to  go  beyond  sea.  Two  of  the  popish 
bihhops  were  put  in  Newgate.  I went  thither  in  the  prince's  name.  I told  them,  the  prince 
would  not  take  upon  him  yet  to  give  orders  about  prisoners;  as  soon  as  he  did  that,  they 
sliould  feel  the  effects  of  it.  But  in  the  mean  while  1 ordered  them  to  be  well  used,  and  to 
l>€  taken  care  of,  and  that  their  friends  might  be  admitted  to  come  to  them.  So  truly  did  I 
pursue  the  principle  of  moderation,  even  towards  those  from  whom  nothing  of  that  sort  was 
to  be  expected  t. 


• I.ord  ClarrniioD.  in  hi*  “Piary**  at  the  date  Decem- 
ber }8,Mya,  I was  told  the  three  lorda  came  to  White- 
hall last  night  after  the  king  ura«  in  bed.  The  English 
giioiila  being  first  reuiore<l,  and  the  Dutch  in  possession 
of  tbeir  posts,  the  lords  were  quickly  admitted  to  the  king ; 
and  when  they  had  delivered  their  message,  the  king  told 

liiciD,  he  had  rather  return  to  Kttchesirr  than  to  Ham ; 
whereupon  tlte  lords  went  back  to  Sion,  and  brought  the 
king  word  by  nine  this  moniing,  that  his  majesty  mi^ht  go 
to  K.Kbcstor  if  ho  pleased ; and  about  eleven  the  king 
took  a bargOaod  went  down  the  river  ; Dutch  gunttls  U-ing 


appointed  to  attend  him.  Higdons  naya,  “ the  very 
moment”  the  king  left  Whiteliall,  Ins  daughter  rntmd 
it*,  this  is  a misrepresentation  ; lord  Chuendon  says  they 
did  not  come  to  Ix>ndon  until  the  nest  day. 

t Tlie  French  atnbassudor,  Barillon,  was  roaloti»l» 
active  in  promoting  disunion  among  the  English  peers ; bat 
William  put  an  end  to  his  activity  by  having  him  out  of 
England  in  twenty-four  hours.  Ho  asked  in  vain  fur  s 
delay,  and  was  sent  at  the  aj^inted  lime  to  Dover  unda 
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Now  that  the  prince  was  come,  all  the  bodies  about  the  town  came  to  welcome  him.  The 
'lishops  came  the  next  day  : only  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  had  once  agreed 
to  it,  yet  would  not  come.  Tlie  clergy  of  London  came  next.  The  city,  and  a great  many 
other  bodies,  came  likewise,  and  expressed  a great  deal  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  wrought 
for  them  by  the  prince's  means.  Old  serjoant  Maynard  came  with  the  men  of  the  law.  IIo 
was  then  near  ninety,  and  yet  he  said  the  liveliest  thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occasion. 
The  prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  said,  that  he  believed  he  had  outlived  all  the  men 
of  the  law  of  his  time : he  answered,  he  should  have  out-lived  the  law  itself,  if  his  high- 
ness had  not  come  over.** 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the  compliments  were  over,  was  to  consider  how  the  nation 
was  to  be  settled.  The  lawyers  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  prince  ought  to  declaro 
himself  king,  as  Henry  the  Seventh  had  done.  This,  they  said,  would  put  an  end  to  all 
disputes,  which  might  otherwise  grow  very  perjdcxing  and  tedious : and,  they  said,  he  n)ight 
call  a parliament  which  would  be  u legal  assembly,  if  summoned  by  the  king  in  fact,  though 
his  title  was  not  yet  recognized.  Tliis  w*as  plainly  contrary  to  his  declaration,  by  which  the 
Settlement  of  the  nation  was  referred  to  a parliament ; such  a step  would  make  all  that  the 
prince  had  hitherto  done,  pass  for  an  aspiring  ambition,  only  to  raise  himself;  and  it  would 
disgust  those  who  had  been  hitherto  the  best  affected  to  his  designs ; and  make  them  leas 
concerned  in  the  quarrel,  if,  instead  of  sta)nng  till  the  nation  should  offer  him  the  crown,  he 
would  assume  it  as  a conquest.  These  reasons  determined  the  prince  against  that  propo- 
(ntion.  He  called  all  the  peers,  and  the  members  of  the  three  last  parliaments,  that  were  in 
town,  together  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  London.  When  these  met,  it  was  told  them, 
that,  in  the  present  distraction,  the  prince  desired  tlieir  advice  about  the  beat  methods  of 
settling  the  nation.  It  was  agreed  in  both  these  houses,  such  os  they  were,  to  make  an 
address  to  the  prince,  desiring  him  to  take  the  admiiilsitration  of  the  government  into  hia 
hands  in  the  interim.  Tlie  next  proposition  passed  not  so  unanimously  ; for,  it  being  moved, 
tiiat  the  prince  should  be  likewise  desired  to  write  missive  letters  to  the  same  effect,  and  for 
the  same  persons  to  whom  w'rits  were  issued  out  for  calling  a parliament,  that  so  there  might 
bo  an  assembly  of  men  in  the  form  of  a parlianK  iit.  though  without  writs  under  the  great 
seal,  such  as  that  was  that  had  called  home  king  Charles  the  Second:  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham objected  to  this,  that  such  a convention  of  tlie  States  could  be  no  legal  assembly,  unless 
summoned  by  the  king's  writ.  Tlicrcforc  be  moved,  that  an  address  might  be  made  to  the 
king,  to  order  the  writs  to  be  lamed  out.  Few  were  of  his  mind.  Tlie  matter  was  carried 
tlie  other  way ; and  orders  were  given  for  those  letters  to  be  sent  ronnd  the  nation. 

'Hie  king  continued  a week  at  Roclu*ster.  And  both  he  himself,  and  every  body  else, 
saw  tliat  be  was  at  full  liberty,  and  that  the  guard  about  him  put  him  under  no  sort  of 
restraint.  Many  that  were  ze^ons  for  his  interests  went  to  him,  and  pressed  him  to  stay, 
and  to  see  the  issue  of  things : n party  would  appear  for  him  ; good  terms  would  be  got  for 
him;  and  things  would  be  bronght  to  a reasonable  agreement.  He  was  much  distracted 
between  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  importunities  of  bis  friends.  The  queen,  hearing  what 
had  happened,  wrote  a most  vehement  letter  to  him,  pressing  his  coming  over,  remembering 
him  of  his  promise,  which  she  charged  on  him  in  a very  earnest,  if  not  in  an  imperious  strain. 
This  letter  was  intercepted.  I had  an  account  of  it  from  one  that  read  it.  The  princo 
ordered  it  to  he  conveyed  to  the  king ; and  that  determined  him.  So  he  gave  secret  orders 
to  prepare  a vessel  for  him  ; and  drew  a paper,  which  he  left  on  his  table  *,  reproaching  the 
nation  fur  their  forsaking  him.  He  declared,  that  though  he  was  going  to  seek  for  foreign 
aid,  to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  yet  he  would  not  make  use  of  it  to  overthrow  either  the 
^ligion  established,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  so  he  left  Rochester  very  secretly,  on  the 
lart  day  of  this  memorable  year,  and  got  safe  over  to  France. 

But,  before  I enter  into  the  next  year,  I will  give  some  account  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
There  was  no  force  left  there,  but  a very  small  one,  scarcely  able  to  defend  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  the  duke  of  Gordon  was  governor.  He  was  a papist ; but  had  neither  the 
spirit,  nor  the  courage,  which  such  a post  required  at  that  time.  As  soon  as  the  news  came 

* Diirctrd  to  lord  Middleton.  He  went  uwaj  wntliout  iurorniing  »ome  of  his  best  friends. — CUreodon  Corres* 
peudeacc,  ij.  234i 
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to  Scotland  of  the  king  s desertion,  the  rabble  got  together  there,  as  they  had  done  in  London. 
They  broke  into  all  popish  chapels,  and  into  the  church  of  Holy  R<H>d  House,  wliicli  hsd 
been  adorned  at  a great  charge  to  bo  a royal  chapel,  particularly  for  the  order  of  St.  Andrew 
and  the  Thistle,  which  the  king  had  resolved  to  set  up  in  Scotland  in  imitation  of  the  order 
of  the  garter  in  England*  They  defaced  it  quite,  and  seized  on  some  that  were  thonglit 
great  delinquents,  in  particular  on  the  earl  of  Perth,  who  had  disguised  himself,  and  had  got 
aboard  a small  vessel : but  he  was  seized  on,  and  put  in  prison.  The  whole  kingdom,  except 
only  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  declared  fur  the  prince,  and  received  his  declaration  for  that 
kingdom  with  great  joy.  This  was  done  in  the  north  very  unanimously,  by  the  episcopal, 
as  well  as  by  the  presbyterian  party.  But  in  the  western  counties,  the  presbyterians,  who 
had  suffered  much  in  a course  of  many  years,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come,  not  only 
to  procure  themselves  ease  and  liberty,  but  to  revenge  themselves  upon  others.  They  gene- 
rally broke  in  u]>on  the  episcopal  clergy  with  great  insolence  and  much  cruelty.  They 
carried  them  about  the  parishes  in  a mock  procession  : they  tore  their  gowns,  and  drove  them 
from  their  churches  and  houses.  Nor  did  they  treat  those  of  them,  who  had  appeared  very 
zealously  against  popery,  with  any  distinction.  Tlie  bishops  of  that  kingdom  hsA  written  a 
very  indecent  letter  to  the  king,  upon  the  news  of  the  prince's  being  blown  back  by  the 
storm,  full  of  injurious  expressions  towards  the  prince,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  hu 
design : and,  in  conclusion,  they  wished  tliat  the  king  might  have  the  necks  of  his  enemies. 
This  was  sent  up  as  a pattern  to  the  English  bishops,  and  was  printed  in  the  Gazette.  But 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  copy  after  it  in  England.  The  episcopal  party  In  Scotland  saw 
themselves  under  a great  cloud ; so  they  resolved  all  to  adhere  to  the  earl  of  Dundee,  who 
had  served  some  years  in  Holland,  and  w*as  both  an  able  officer,  and  a man  of  good  parts 
and  of  some  very  valuable  virtues  ; but,  os  he  was  proud  and  ambitious,  so  he  had  taken  up 
a most  violent  hatred  of  the-  whole  presbyterian  party,  and  had  executed  all  the  severest 
orders  against  them  with  great  rigour;  even  to  the  shooting  many  on  the  highway,  that 
refused  the  oath  required  of  them.  The  presby'terians  looked  on  him  as  their  most  implacable 
enemy  ; and  the  episcopal  party  trusted  most  entirely  to  him.  Upon  the  prince's  coming  to 
London,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  called  a meeting  of  all  the  men  of  quality  of  the  Scotch 
nation  then  in  town ; and  these  made  an  address  to  tlie  prince  with  relation  to  Scotland, 
almost  in  the  same  terms  in  which  the  English  address  was  conceived.  And  now  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  of  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  was  put  in  the  prince's  hands. 

The  prospect  from  Ireland  was  more  dreadful.  Tyrconnell  gave  out  new  commissions  for 
levying  thirty  thousand  men.  And  reports  were  spa^d  about  that  island,  that  a general 
massacre  of  the  protestants  was  fixed  to  be  in  November.  Upon  which  the  protestants 
began  to  run  together  for  their  common  defence,  both  in  Munster  and  in  Ulster.  They  had 
no  great  strength  in  Munster.  They  had  been  disarmed,  and  had  no  store  of  amrounitioa 
for  the  few  arms  that  were  left  them.  So  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  came  over  to  England  in  great  numbers,  and  full  of  dismal  apprehensions  for  those  tliey 
had  left  behind  them.  They  moved  earnestly,  that  a speedy  assistance  might  be  sent  to 
them.  In  Ulster  the  protestants  had  more  strength  ; but  they  wanted  a head.  Tlic  lords 
of  Grenard  and  Mountjoy,  who  were  the  chief  military  men  among  them,  in  whom  they 
confided  most,  kept  still  such  measures  with  Tyrconnell,  that  they  would  not  take  the  con- 
duct of  them.  Two  towns,  that  liad  both  very  little  defence  about  them,  and  a very  small 
store  of  provisions  within  them,  were  by  the  rashness,  or  boldness,  of  some  brave  young  men 
secured  : so  that  they  refused  to  receive  a popish  garrison,  or  to  submit  to  Tyrcoiinell's  orders. 
TIteso  were  London- Derry,  and  Inniskilling.  Both  of  them  were  advantag(H}usly  situated. 
Tyrconnell  sent  troops  into  the  north  to  reduce  the  country.  Upon  which  great  numbers 
fled  into  those  places,  and  brought  in  provisions  to  them.  And  so  they  resolved  to  defend 
tlicmselves,  with  a firmness  of  courage  that  cannot  be  enough  admired ; fur  when  they  were 
abandoned,  both  by  the  gentry  and  the  military  men,  those  two  small  unfurnished  and  unfor- 
tified places,  resolved  to  stand  to  their  own  defence,  and  at  all  perils  to  stay  till  su]>plies 
should  come  to  them  from  England.  I will  nut  enlarge  more  upon  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom ; both  because  1 had  no  oocasiun  to  be  well  informed  of  them,  and  iKTauso  Dr.  King, 
uuw  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  a copious  history  of  the  government  of  Ireland  during  thtf 
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rctgn,  which  is  so  well  received,  and  so  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  tmly  as  it  is  finely 
written,  that  I refer  my  reader  to  the  account  of  thoso  matters,  which  is  fully  and  faithfully 
given  by  that  learned  and  zealous  prelate  *. 

And  now  I enter  upon  the  year  1689 : in  which  the  two  first  things  to  be  considered, 
before  the  convention  could  be  brought  together,  were,  the  settling  the  English  army,  and 
tlto  affairs  of  Ireland.  As  for  the  army,  some  of  the  bodies,  those  chiefly  that  were  fiill  of 
papists,  and  of  men  ill  affected,  were  to  be  broken.  And,  in  order  to  that,  a loan  was  set  on 
foot  in  the  city,  for  raising  the  money  that  was  to  pay  their  arrears  at  their  disbanding,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  pay  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies  till  the  convention  should  meet,  and 
settle  the  nation.  This  was  the  great  distinction  of  those  who  were  w*eU  affected  to  the 
prince  : for,  whereas  those  who  were  ill  affected  to  him  refused  to  join  in  the  loan,  pretending 
there  was  no  certainty  of  their  being  repaid ; the  others  did  not  doubt  but  the  convention 
would  pay  all  that  was  advanced  in  so  great  an  exigence ; and  so  they  subscribed  liberally, 
as  the  occasion  required. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  there  was  a great  variety  of  opinions  among  them.  Some 
thought  that  Ireland  would  ccrtunly  follow  the  fate  of  England.  This  was  managed  by  an 
artifice  of  TyreonneU's,  who,  what  by  deceiving,  what  by  threatening  the  most  eminent  pro* 
testants  in  Dublin,  got  them  to  write  over  to  London,  and  give  assurances  that  he  would 
deliver  up  Ireland,  if  he  might  have  good  terms  for  himself,  and  for  the  Irish.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  much  depended  on  by  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  who  made  all  their  applica* 
tions  to  the  prince  by  him.  Those,  who  were  employed  by  Tyrconnell  to  deceive  the  prince, 
made  their  applications  by  sir  William  Temple,  who  had  a long  and  wcll-establislied  credit 
with  him.  They  said,  Tyrconnell  would  never  lay  down  the  government  of  Ireland,  unless 
he  was  sure  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  not  to  succeed : he  knew  his  peevishness  and 
spite,  and  that  he  would  take  severe  revenges  for  what  injuries  he  thought  had  been  done  to 
himself,  if  ho  had  them  in  his  power ; and  therefore  he  would  not  treat  till  he  was  assured  of 
that.  U]K)n  this  the  prince  did  avoid  the  speaking  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  of  those  matters. 
And  then  he,  wlio  had  possessed  himself  in  his  expectation  of  that  post,  seeing  the  prince 
thus  shut  him  out  of  the  hopes  of  it,  became  a most  violent  opposer  of  the  new  settlement. 
He  reconciled  himself  to  king  James ; and  has  been,  ever  since,  one  of  the  hottest  promoters 
of  his  interest  of  any  in  the  nation.  Temple  entered  into  a management  w*ith  TyreonneUs 
agents,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  if  things  had  not  taken  a great  turn  in  England,  would  hav< 
come  to  a composition.  Others  thought  that  the  leaving  Ireland  in  that  dangerous  state, 
might  be  a mean  to  bring  the  convention  to  a more  speedy  settlement  of  England ; and  that 
therefore  the  prince  ought  not  to  make  too  much  haste  to  relieve  Ireland.  This  advice  was 
generally  believed  to  be  given  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax ; and  it  was  like  him.  Tlic  prince 
did  not  seem  to  appreliend  enough  the  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  Ireland ; and  was 
much  blamed  for  his  slowness  in  not  preventing  it  in  time. 

The  truth  was,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  trust.  A general  discontent,  next  to  mutiny, 
began  to  spread  itself  through  the  whole  English  army.  The  turn  that  they  were  now 
making  from  him  was  almost  as  quick  as  that  which  they  had  made  to  him.  He  could  not 
trust  them.  Probably,  if  he  had  sent  any  of  them  over,  they  would  have  joined  with  Tyr- 
connell. Nor  could  he  well  send  over  any  of  his  Dutch  troops.  It  was  to  them  that  ho 
chiefly  trusted  for  maintaining  the  quiet  of  England.  Probably  the  English  army  would 
have  become  more  insolent,  if  the  Dutch  force  had  been  considerably  diminished  ; and  the 
king's  magazines  were  so  exhausted,  that  till  new  stores  were  provided,  there  was  very  little 
ammunition  to  spare.  The  raising  new  troops  was  a work  of  time.  There  was  no  ship  of 
war  in  those  seas,  to  secure  the  transport.  And  to  send  a small  company  of  officers  with 
some  ammunition,  which  was  all  that  could  bo  done  on  the  sudden,  seemed  to  be  an  exposing 
them  to  the  enemy.  These  considerations  made  him  more  easy  to  entertain  a proposition 
that  was  mode  to  him,  os  was  believed,  by  the  Temples ; (for  sir  William  had  both  a brother 
and  a son  that  made  then  a considerable  figure ;)  which  was,  to  send  over  lieutenant-general 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  officers  that  belonged  to  Ireland.  Ho  was  a papist,  but  was  believed 

* Till*  wurk  b trchbUhop  King*t  State  of  the  ProtMtaote  io  trvland  uoder  the  late  King  Jamce  .'* 
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to  be  a man  of  honour;  and  lie  had  certainly  ^reat  credit  with  the  earl  of  T)Tconnell.  lie 
had  served  in  France  with  great  reputation,  and  had  a great  interest  in  all  the  Irish,  and  was 
now  in  the  prince's  hands ; and  had  been  together  with  a body  of  Irish  soldiers,  whom  the 
prince  kept  for  some  time  as  prisoners  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; whom  he  gave  afterwards  to  the 
emperor,  though,  as  they  passed  through  Germany,  they  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  got 
into  France.  Hamilton  was  a sort  of  prisoner  of  war.  So  he  undertook  to  go  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  prevail  with  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  deliver  up  the  government ; and  promised, 
that  he  would  either  bring  him  to  it,  or  that  he  would  come  back,  and  give  an  account  of  hU 
negociation.  This  step  had  a very  ill  effect ; for  before  Hamilton  came  to  Dublin,  the  earl 
of  Tyrconnell  was  in  such  despair,  looking  on  all  as  lost,  that  he  seemed  to  be  very  near  a 
full  resolution  of  entering  on  a treaty,  to  get  the  best  terms  that  he  could.  But  Hamilton's 
coming  changed  him  quite.  He  represented  to  him,  that  things  were  turning  fast  in  England 
in  favour  of  the  king ; so  that,  if  he  stood  firm,  all  would  come  round  again.  He  saw  tlut 
he  must  study  to  manage  this  so  dextrously,  as  to  gain  as  much  time  os  he  could,  that  so  the 
prince  might  not  make  too  much  haste  before  a fleet  and  supplies  might  come  from  France. 
So  several  letters  were  written  over  by  the  same  management,  giving  assurances  that  the 
earl  of  Tyrconnell  was  fully  resolved  to  treat  and  submit.  And,  to  carry  this  further,  two 
commissioners  were  simt  from  the  council-board  to  Franco.  T!ie  one  was  a zealous  protestant, 
the  other  was  a jiapist.  Their  instructions  w’erc,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  iieci'seity  of 
Ireland's  submitting  to  England.  The  earl  of  Tyrconnell  pretendiKl,  that  in  honour  he  could 
do  no  less  than  disengage  himself  to  his  master  before  he  laid  down  the  government.  Yet  he 
seemed  resolved  not  to  stay  for  an  answer,  or  a consent ; but  that  as  soon  os  this  message  was 
delivered,  he  w’ould  suhinit  upon  good  conditions : and  for  these,  he  knew,  ho  would  have 
all  that  he  asked.  With  this  management  ho  gained  his  point,  which  was  much  time. 
And  ho  now  fancied,  that  the  honour  of  restoring  the  king  would  belong  chiefly  to  himself. 
Tims  Hamilton, by  breaking  his  own  faith,  secured  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  the  king;  and 
this  gave  the  beginning  to  the  war  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy,  tlie  protestant  lord  that  was  sent 
to  France,  instead  of  being  heard  to  deliver  his  message,  was  clapped  up  in  the  Bastille; 
which,  since  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  a kingdom,  was  thought  a ver}'  dishonourable  tlnng, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Those  who  had  advised  the  sending  over  llamiltun 
were  now  much  out  of  countenance ; and  the  carl  of  Clarendon  was  a loud  dcclaimer  against 
it.  It  was  believed,  that  it  had  a terrible  effect  on  sir  William  Temple's  son,  who  had  raised 
in  the  prince  a high  opinion  of  Hamilton's  honour.  Soon  after  that,  he,  who  had  no  other 
visible  cause  of  melancholy  besides  this,  went  in  a boat  on  the  Thames,  near  the  bridge,  where 
the  river  runs  most  impetuously,  and  leaped  into  the  river  ami  was  drowned  *. 

The  sitting  of  the  convention  was  now*  very  near.  And  all  men  were  forming  their 
schemes,  and  fortifying  their  party  all  they  could.  'The  elections  were  managed  fairly  all 
England  over.  The  prince  did  in  no  sort  interpose  in  any  recommendation,  directly  or  indi- 
riKJtly.  Tlirce  parties  were  fonned  about  the  town:  the  one  was  for  calling  hack  the  king, 
and  treating  with  him  fur  such  securities  to  our  religion  and  laws,  as  might  put  them  out  uf 
the  danger  for  the  future  of  a dispensing  or  arbitrary  power.  These  were  all  of  the  high 
church  party,  who  had  carried  the  point  of  submission  and  non-resistance  so  far,  that  they 
thought  nothing  less  than  this  could  consist  with  their  duty  and  their  oaths.  When  it  was 
objected  to  them,  that,  according  to  those  notions  that  they  had  been  possessed  with,  they 
ought  to  be  for  calling  the  king  hock  without  conditions:  when  ho  came,  they  might  indeed 
offer  him  their  petitions,  which  he  might  grant  or  reject  as  he  pleast'd  ; but  that  the  offering 
him  conditions  before  he  was  recalled,  was  contrary  to  their  former  doctrine  of  unconditional 
alliMfiAncc.  They  were  at  such  a stand  upon  this  objection,  that  it  w'as  plain,  they  spuko  of 
conditions,  either  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  the  nation  ; or  that,  with  relation  to  their 
particular  interest,  nature  was  so  strong  in  them,  that  it  was  too  hard  fur  their  principla 


• Sir  John  Rtresbr  mv*  th»t  Mr.  Tetnplc  wn  well 
mnniecl,  ateaUj,  ami  aceomplubcJ.  He  had  latrW  bcvn 
appointed  accreUrjr  of  war  bj  king  William.  When  he 
di»wned  himself,  he  left  a note  in  the  boat  to  this  effect  : 
M/  folljr  in  undertaking  what  1 could  not  perform, 


whercbj  some  misfortunes  have  befallen  the  king's  service, 
is  the  cause  of  niT  putting  mvKlf  to  this  sudden  end;  I 
wish  him  siicrrsn  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  a better 
servant."— Hertsbj's  Memoirs  and  Clarendon  CoiTcapnsd* 
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When  this  notion  was  tossed  and  talked  of  about  the  town,  so  few  went  into  it,  that  the 
partj  which  supported  it  went  over  to  the  scheme  of  u second  party : which  was,  that  king 
James  had,  by  his  ill  administration  of  the  guvemment,  brought  himself  into  an  incapacity  of 
liulding  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  any  more  in  his  own  baud  ; but,  os  in  the 
case  of  lunatics,  the  right  still  remained  in  him : only  the  guardianship,  or  the  exercise',  of  it 
was  to  be  lodged  with  a prince  regent : bo  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  should  be  owned  to 
remain  still  in  the  king,  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  be  vested  in  the  prince  of  Orange., 
as  prince  regent.  A third  party  was  for  setting  king  James  quite  aside,  and  for  setting  the 
prince  on  the  throne. 

When  the  convention  was  opc*ned  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  the  archbishop  came 
not  to  take  his  place  among  them.  He  resolved  iieither  to  act  for,  nor  against,  tlie  king's 
interest;  wdiich,  considering  his  high  post,  was  thought  very  unbecoming.  For  if  bo 
thought,  as  by  his  beha>nour  afterw’ards  it  seems  he  did,  that  the  nation  was  running  into 
treason,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  it  w*as  a strange  thing  to  sec  one,  who  was  at  the  liea<l  of  the 
church,  sit  silent  all  the  while  that  this  was  in  debate,  and  not  once  so  much  os  declare  his 
opinion  by  sp<‘aking,  voting,  or  protesting,  not  to  mention  the  oilier  ecclesiastical  methods 
that  certainly  became  his  character.  But  he  was  a poor  s])iritetraud  fearful  man,  and  acU  d 
a very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  transaction.  The  bishops’  bench  was  very  full,  as  were 
also  the  benches  of  the  temporal  lords.  The  earls  of  Nottingham,  Clarendon,  and  Itoclicster, 
were  the  men  that  managed  the  debates  in  favour  of  a regent,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  for  setting  up  another  king. 

They  thought  this  would  save  the  nation,  and  yet  secure  the  honour  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  sacredness  of  the  crown.  It  was  urged  that  if,  upon  any  j^retence  what- 
soever, the  nation  might  throw  oflf  their  king,  then  the  crown  must  become  precarious,  and 
the  power  of  judging  the  king  must  l>c  in  tlic  {HHiplc.  This  must  end  in  a coimnonwealth. 
A gn*at  deal  was  brought  from  both  the  laws  and  history  of  England  to  prove  that^  not  only 
the  piTson,  but  the  authority,  of  the  king  was  sacred.  The  law  had  indeed  proviiled  a 
reinccly  of  a regency  for  the  infancy  of  our  kings.  So,  if  a king  should  fall  into  sach  errors 
in  his  conduct,  as  showed  that  he  was  as  little  capable  of  holding  the  government  as  an 
infant  was,  then  the  estaUs  of  the  kingdom  might,  upon  this  parity  of  the  case,  seek  to  the 
remc^dy  provided  for  an  infant,  and  lodge  the  power  with  a regent.  But  the  right  was  to 
remain,  and  to  go  on  in  a lineal  succession : for,  if  that  was  once  put  ever  so  little  out  of  its 
order,  the  crown  would  in  a little  time  become  elective ; which  might  rend  the  nation  in 
pieces  by  a diversity  of  elections,  and  by  the  different  factions  that  would  adhere  to  the 
per&m  wliom  they  had  elected.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  great  objections  lay  against  the 
methods  that  they  proposed.  But  affairs  were  brought  into  so  desperate  a state  by  king 
James's  conduct,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  propose  a remedy  that  might  not  be  justly  ex- 
cepted to.  But  they  thought  their  expedient  would  take  in  the  greatest,  as  w<*ll  os  the  Ix'st, 
part  of  the  nation  : whereas  all  other  expedients  gratified  a republican  party,  composed  of 
the  dissenters,  and  of  men  of  no  itdigion,  who  hoped  now  to  see  the  church  ruined,  and  the 
government  set  upon  such  a bottom,  as  that  we  should  have  only  a titular  king : who,  as 
he  had  his  ]>owcr  from  the  people,  so  should  be  accountable  to  them  fur  the  exercise  of  it, 
and  should  forfeit  it  at  their  pleasure.  The  much  greater  part  of  the  house  of  lords  was  fur 
this,  and  stuck  long  to  it ; and  so  was  about  a third  part  of  the  bouse  of  commons.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  declared  themselves  for  it. 

But  of  those  who  agreed  in  this  expedient  it  was  visible  there  were  tw*o  different  parties. 
Some  intended  to  bring  king  James  back,  and  went  into  this  as  the  most  probable  way  fer 
laying  the  nation  asleep,  and  for  overcoming  the  present  aversion  that  all  people  hod  to  him. 
Tliat  being  once  done,  they  reckoned  it  would  be  no  hard  thing,  with  the  help  of  some  time, 
to  compass  the  other.  Others  seemed  to  mean  more  sincerely.  They  said  they  could  not 
vote  nor  argue,  but  according  to  their  own  principles,  as  long  os  the  matter  was  yet  entire ; 
but  tliey  owned  tliat  they  had  taken  up  another  principle,  both  from  the  law  and  from  tlie 
history  of  England  ; which  was,  that  they  would  obey  and  pay  allegiance  to  the  king  for 
the  time  being.  They  thought  a king  thus  de  facto  had  a right  to  their  oliedience,  and  that 
tlicy  were  bound  to  adhere  to  him,  and  to  defend  him,  even  in  opposition  to  liim  witU 
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whom  they  thought  the  right  did  still  remain.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  the  penra 
that  owned  this  doctrine  the  most  during  these  dehatca.  He  said  to  m}*self,  that  though 
could  not  arguCf  nor  vote,  but  according  to  the  scheme  and  principles  he  had  concerning  our 
laws  and  constitution,  yet  he  should  not  bo  sorry  to  see  his  side  out- voted  ; and  that,  though 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  making  a king  as  things  stood,  yet  if  he  found  one  made  he  would 
be  more  faithful  to  him,  than  those  that  made  him  could  be,  according  to  their  own 
principles. 

The  third  party  was  made  up  of  those  who  thought  that  there  was  an  original  contnet 
between  the  kings  and  the  people  of  England  : by  which  the  kings  were  bound  to  defend 
their  people,  and  to  govern  them  according  to  law ; in  lieu  of  which  the  people  were  bound 
to  obey  and  serve  the  king.  The  proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  ancient  forms  of  coronations 
still  observed : by  which  the  people  were  asked  if  they  would  have  that  person  before  them 
to  be  their  king;  and,  upon  their  shonts  of  consent,  tlie  coronation  was  gone  about.  But, 
before  the  king  was  crowned,  ho  was  asked  if  he  would  not  defend  and  protect  his  people, 
and  govern  them  according  to  law : and,  upon  his  promising  and  swearing  this,  he  was 
crowned ; and  then  homage  was  done  him.  And,  though  of  late  the  coronation  has  beea 
considered  rather  as  a solemn  instalment,  than  that  which  gave  the  king  his  authority,  so 
that  it  was  become  a maxim  in  law  that  the  king  never  died,  and  tliat  the  new  king  was 
crowned  in  the  right  of  his  succession,  yet  these  forms,  that  were  still  continued,  showed 
what  the  government  was  originally.  Many  things  were  brought  to  support  this  from  the 
British  and  Saxon  times.  It  was  urged  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  received  upon 
his  promising  to  keep  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was  plainly  the  original 
contract  between  him  and  the  nation.  This  was  often  renewed  by  his  successors.  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second  ^vcro  deposed  for  breaking  these  laws ; and  these  depo* 
sitions  were  still  good  in  law,  since  they  were  not  reversed,  nor  was  the  right  of  deposing 
them  ever  renounced  or  disowned.  Many  things  were  aUeged,  from  what  h^  passed  during 
the  barons*  wars,  for  confirming  all  this.  Upon  which  1 ^vill  odd  one  particular  circum- 
stance, that  the  original  of  king  John  a magna  charta,  with  his  great  seal  to  it,  was  then 
given  to  me  by  a gentleman  that  found  it  among  his  fathers  papers,  but  did  not  know  how 
he  came  by  it : and  it  is  still  in  my  hands.  It  was  said  in  this  argument,  what  did  all  the 
limitations  of  the  regal  power  signify,  if  upon  a king's  breaking  through  them  all  the  people 
had  not  a right  to  maintain  their  laws  and  to  preserve  their  constitution?  It  was  indeed 
confr*8sed  that  this  might  have  ill  consequences,  and  might  be  carried  too  far.  But  the  deny- 
ing this  right  in  any  case  whatsoever,  did  pliunly  dcstjxy  all  liberty,  and  cstablisli  tyranny. 
The  present  alteration  proposed  would  be  no  precedent  but  to  the  like  case.  And  it  was  fit 
that  a precedent  should  be  made  for  such  occasions,  if  those  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Second  were  not  acknowledged  to  be  good  ones.  It  was  said  that  if  king 
James  had  only  broken  some  laws,  and  done  some  illegal  acts,  it  might  be  justly  urged,  that 
it  was  not  reasonable  on  account  of  these  to  carry  severities  too  far.  But  he  had  hrokeo 
through  the  laws  in  many  public  and  avowed  instances : he  had  set  up  an  open  treaty  with 
Rome : he  had  shaken  the  whole  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  had  put  that  island,  and  the 
English  and  protestants  that  were  there,  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  : the  dispensing  power 
took  away  not  only  those  laws  to  which  it  was  applied,  but  all  other  laws  whatsoever  by 
the  precedent  it  had  set,  and  by  the  consequences  that  followed  upon  it : by  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  he  had  invaded  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  subjected  the  clergy  to  mere  will 
and  pleasure : and  all  was  concluded  by  his  deserting  his  people,  and  frying  to  a foreign 
|)ower,  rather  than  stay  and  submit  to  the  determinations  of  a free  parliament.  Upon  all 
which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  hod  abdicated  the  government,  and  had  left  the  throne  vacant : 
which  therefore  ought  now  to  be  filled,  that  so  the  nation  might  be  preserved,  and  the  regal 
government  continued  in  it. 

As  to  the  proposition  for  a prince  regent,  it  was  argued  that  this  was  as  much  against 
monarchy,  or  rather  more,  than  what  they  moved  for.  If  a king’s  ill  government  did  give 
the  people  a right  in  any  case  to  take  his  power  from  him,  and  to  lodge  it  >vith  another, 
owning  that  the  right  to  it  still  remained  with  him,  this  might  have  every  whit  as  bad  con- 
sequences as  the  other  seemed  to  have  ; for  recourse  might  bo  had  to  this  violent  remedy  too 
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»flen  and  too  rashly.  By  this  proposition  of  a regent,  here  were  to  be  upon  the  matter  two 
kings  at  the  same  time : one  with  the  title,  and  another  with  the  power,  of  a king.  Tliis 
was  both  more  illegal  and  more  unsafe  than  the  method  they  proposed.  The  law  of  England 
had  settled  the  p6int  of  the  subject's  security  in  obeying  the  king  in  posset^ion,  in  the 
statute  made  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  So  every  man  knew  ho  was  safe  under  a king,  and 
so  would  act  with  seal  and  courage.  But  all  such  as  should  act  under  a prince  regent, 
created  by  this  convention,  were  upon  a bottom  that  had  not  the  necessary  forms  of  law  for 
it  All  was  done  by  them  would  be  thought  null  and  void  in  law : so  that  no  man 
could  be  safe  that  acted  under  it  If  the  oaths  to  king  James  were  thought  to  be  still 
binding,  the  subjects  were  by  these  not  only  bound  to  maintain  his  title  to  the  crown,  but 
all  his  prerogatives  and  powers.  And  therefore  it  seemed  absurd  to  continue  a government 
in  bis  name,  and  to  take  oaths  still  to  him,  when  yet  all  the  power  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands.  Tliis  would  be  an  odious  thing,  both  before  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  would 
cast  a reproach  on  us  at  present,  and  bring  certain  ruin  for  the  future  on  any  such  mixed 
and  unnatural  sort  of  government.  Therefore,  if  the  oaths  were  still  binding,  the  nation 
was  still  bound  by  them,  not  by  halves,  but  in  their  whole  extent.  It  was  said  that,  if  the 
gOTsroment  should  be  carried  on  in  king  James's  name,  but  in  other  hands,  the  body  of  the 
nation  would  consider  him  as  the  person  that  was  truly  their  king.  And  if  any  should  plot, 
or  act,  for  him,  they  could  not  be  proceeded  against  for  high  treason,  as  conspiring  against 
the  king's  person  or  government ; when  it  would  be  visible  that  they  were  only  designing 
to  preserve  his  person,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  govemmenC.  To  proceed  against  any,  or  to 
take  their  lives  for  such  practices,  would  be  to  add  murder  to  peijury.  And  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  juries  would  find  such  men  guilty  of  treason.  In  the  weakness  of  infancy, 
a prince  regent  was  in  law  the  same  person  with  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  a will ; and  it 
was  to  be  presumed  the  prince  regent's  will  was  the  king's  will.  But  that  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  present  case,  where  the  king  and  the  regent  must  be  presumed  to  be  in  a per- 
petual struggle  : the  one  to  recover  his  power,  the  other  to  preserve  his  authority.  These 
things  seemed  to  be  so  plainly  made  out  in  the  debate  that  it  was  generally  thought  that  no 
man  could  resist  such  force  of  argument,  but  thoee  who  intended  to  bring  back  king  James. 
And  it  was  believed  that  those  of  his  party,  who  were  looked  on  as  men  of  conscience,  had 
secret  orders  from  him  to  act  upon  this  pretence ; sinco  otherwise  they  offered  to  act  clearly 
in  contradiction  to  their  own  oaths  and  principles. 

But  thoso  who  were  for  continuing  the  government,  and  only  for  changing  the  persons, 
were  not  at  all  of  a mind.  Some  among  them  had  very  different  views  and  ends  from  the 
rest.  These  intended  to  take  advantage  from  the  present  conjuncture,  to  depress  the  crown, 
to  render  it  os  much  precarious  and  elective  as  they  could,  and  to  raiso  the  power  of  the 
people  upon  the  ruin  of  monarchy.  Among  tliose,  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole 
government  was  dissolved.  But  this  appeared  a bold  and  dangerous  assertion : for  that 
might  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  infer  from  it  that  all  men's  properties,  honours,  rights, 
and  franchises,  were  dissolved.  Therefore  it  was  thought  safer  to  say  that  king  James  had 
dissolved  the  tie  that  was  between  him  and  the  nation.  Others  avoided  going  into  new 
speculations,  or  schemes  of  government.  They  thought  it  was  enough  to  say  that  in  extreme 
cases  all  obligations  did  cease ; and  that  in  our  present  circumstances  the  extremity  of  affairs,  by 
reason  of  the  late  ill  government,  and  by  king  James's  flying  over  to  the  enemy  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  submit  to  reasonable  ienns,  had  put  the  people  of  England  on  the  necessity  of 
securing  themselves  upon  a legal  bottom.  It  was  said,  that  though  the  vow  of  marriage 
was  ro^o  for  term  of  life,  and  without  conditions  expressed,  yet  a breach  in  the  tie  itself  sets 
the  innocent  party  at  liberty.  So  a king,  who  had  his  power  both  given  him  and  defined 
by  the  Law,  and  was  bound  to  govern  by  law,  when  he  set  himself  to  break  all  laws,  and  in 
conclusion  deserted  his  people,  did,  by  so  doing,  set  them  at  liberty  to  put  themselves  in  a 
legal  and  safe  state.  Tliere  was  no  need  of  fearing  ill  consequences  from  this.  Houses  were 
pulled  down  or  blown  up  in  a fire,  and  yet  men  found  themselves  safe  in  their  houses.  In 
extreme  dangers  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  justify  extreme  remedies;  though 
there  was  no  special  provision  that  directed  to  them,  or  allowed  of  them.  Therefore,  they 
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said,  a nation's  securing  itself  against  a king,  who  was  subverting  the  government,  did 
not  expose  monarch)r,  nor  raise  a popular  authority,  as  some  did  tragically  represent  the 
matter. 

There  were  also  great  disputes  about  the  original  contract ; some  denying  there  was  any 
such  thing,  and  asking  where  it  was  kept  and  how  it  could  be  come  at.  To  this  othen 
answ’ered  that  it  was  implied  in  a legal  government : though  in  a long  tract  of  time,  and  in 
dark  ages,  there  was  not  such  an  explicit  proof  of  it  to  be  found.  Yet  many  hints  from 
law-books  and  histories  were  brought  to  show  that  the  nation  had  always  submitted  and 
obeyed  in  consideration  of  their  lavrs,  which  were  still  stipulated  to  them. 

There  were  also  many  debates  on  the  word  abdicate for  the  commons  came  soon  to  a 
resolution,  that  king  James,  by  breaking  the  original  contract,  and  by  withdrawing  himself, 
had  al>dicated  the  govemnient ; and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  become  vacant.  They  sent 
this  vote  to  the  lords,  and  prayed  their  concurrence.  Upon  which  many  debates  and  con- 
ferences arose.  At  last  it  came  to  a free  conference,  in  which,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  commons  had  clearly  the  advantage  on  their  side.  The  lords  liad  some 
more  colour  for  opposing  the  word  abdicate,"  since  that  was  often  taken  in  a sense  that 
imported  the  full  purpose  and  consent  of  him  that  abdicated,  which  could  not  be  pretended 
in  this  case.  But  there  were  good  authorities  brought,  by  which  it  appeared  that  when  a 
person  did  a thing  upon  which  his  leaving  any  office  ought  to  follow,  he  was  said  to  abdicate. 
But  this  w'as  a critical  dispute,  and  it  scarcely  became  the  greatness  of  that  assembly,  or  the 
importance  of  the  matter. 

it  was  a more  important  debate,  whether,  supposing  king  James  had  abdicated,  the  throne 
could  be  declared  vacant.  It  was  urged  that,  by  the  law,  the  king  did  never  die,  but  that 
with  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  king,  the  regal  authority  went  to  the  next  heir.  So  it 
was  said,  that  supposing  king  James  bad  abdicated,  the  throne  was  (ipto /ado)  filled  in  that 
instant  by  tho  next  heir.  This  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  heirs  of  the  king  being  sworn 
to  in  the  oath  of  allegiance ; which  oath  was  not  only  made  personally  to  the  king,  but  like- 
wise to  his  heirs  and  successors.  Those  who  insisted  on  the  abdication,  said,  that  if  the  king 
dissolved  the  tie  between  him  and  his  subjects  to  himself,  he  dissolved  their  tie  likewise  to 
his  posterity.  An  heir  was  one  that  came  in  the  room  of  a person  that  was  dead ; it  being 
a maxim  that  no  man  can  be  the  heir  of  a living  man.  If  therefore  the  king  had  fallen 
from  his  own  right,  as  no  heir  of  his  could  pretend  to  any  inheritance  from  him  as  long  as 
he  was  alive,  so  they  could  succeed  to  nothing,  but  to  that  which  was  vested  in  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  attainder,  every  right  that  a man  was  divested  of 
before  his  death  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  him,  and  by  consequence  could  not  pass  to 
his  heirs  by  his  death,  not  being  then  in  himself : so  if  a king  did  set  hU  people  free  from 
any  tie  to  himself,  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  put  in  a state,  in  which  they  might  secure 
themselves  ; and  therefore  could  not  be  bound  to  receive  one  w'ho  they  had  reason  to  believe 
would  study  to  dissolve  and  revenge  all  they  had  done.  If  the  principle  of  self  presenation 
did  justify  a nation  in  securing  itself  from  a violent  invasion,  and  a total  subversion,  then  it 
must  have  its  full  scope  to  give  a real,  and  not  a seeming  and  fraudulent,  security.  They 
did  acknowledge  that  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  equity,  and  fur  securing  the  nation  in 
after  times,  it  was  fit  to  go  as  near  the  lineal  succession  as  might  be : yet  they  could  not 
yield  that  point,  that  they  were  strictly  bound  to  it. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  birth  of  tlie  pretended  prince  might  ho  examined  into.  Some 
pressed  this,  not  so  much  from  an  opinion  that  they  were  bound  to  assert  his  right  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  was  bom  of  the  queen,  as  because  they  thought  it  would  justify  the 
nation,  and  more  particularly  the  prince  and  the  two  princesses,  if  an  imposture  in  thtt 
matter  could  have  been  proved.  And  it  would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  many  of  the  weaker 
sort,  as  to  all  the  proceeding  against  king  James.  Upon  which  1 was  ordered  to  gather 
together  all  the  presumptive  proofs  that  were  formerly  mentioned,  which  were  all  ready 
to  have  boon  made  out.  It  is  true,  these  did  not  amount  to  a full  and  legal  proof; 
yet  they  seemed  to  be  such  violent  presumptions,  that,  when  they  were  all  laid  together, 
they  were  more  convincing  than  plain  and  downright  cvidRnce:  for  that  was  liable  to  tbs 
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•uspicion  of  Rubomation ; whereas  the  other  seemed  to  cany  oa  them  very  convincing  cha- 
THCten  of  truth  and  certainty.  But  when  this  matter  was  in  private  debated,  some  observed 
that,  as  king  James,  by  going  about  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  yet  doing  it  so 
defectively,  had  really  made  it  more  suspicious  than  it  was  before ; so,  if  there  was  no  clear 
and  positive  proof  made  of  an  imposture,  the  pretending  to  examine  into  it,  and  then  the 
not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  would  really  give  more 
credit  to  the  thing  than  it  then  had,  and,  instead  of  weakening  it,  would  strengthen  the  pre- 
tension of  his  birth. 

When  this  debate  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation. 
Be  was  now  sent  out  of  England  to  be  bred  up  in  France,  an  enemy  both  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  established  religion : it  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  England  to  know*  whether 
he  was  the  same  person  that  had  been  carried  over  or  not.  If  he  should  die,  another  might 
be  put  in  his  room,  in  such  a manner  that  the  nation  could  not  be  assured  concerning  him. 
The  English  nation  ought  not  to  send  into  another  country,  for  wntnesses  to  prove  that  ho 
iv*as  their  prince^  much  less  receive  one  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as  w'ere  not  only  aliens, 
but  ought  to  bo  presumed  enemies.  It  was  also  known  ^at  all  the  persons,  who  had  been 
the  confidents  in  that  matter,  were  conveyed  away ; so  it  was  impossible  to  come  at  them, 
by  whose  means  only  the  truth  of  that  birth  could  be  found  out.  But  while  these  things 
were  fairly  debated  by  some,  there  were  others  who  had  deeper  and  darker  designs  in  this 
matter. 

They  thought  it  would  be  a good  security  for  the  nation,  to  have  a dormant  title  to  the 
crown  lie  as  it  were  neglected,  to  oblige  our  princes  to  govern  well,  while  they  would  appre* 
bend  the  clanger  of  a revolt  to  a pretender  still  in  their  eye.  Wildroan  thought  it  wae  a 
deep  piece  of  policy  to  let  this  lie  in  tlie  dark  and  undecided.  Nor  did  they  think  it  an 
ill  precedent  that  they  should  so  neglect  the  right  of  succession,  as  not  so  much  as  to  enquire 
into  this  matter.  Upon  all  these  considerations  no  further  enquiry  was  made  into  it.  It  is 
true,  this  put  a plausible  objection  in  the  mouth  of  all  king  James's  party : here,  they  said, 
an  infant  was  condemned,  and  denied  his  right,  without  either  proof  or  enquiry.  This  still 
takes  with  many  in  the  present  age.  And,  that  it  may  not  take  more  in  the  next,  I have 
used  more  than  ordinary  care  to  gather  together  all  the  particulars  that  were  then  laid  before 
me  as  to  that  matter. 

The  next  thing  in  debate  was  who  should  fill  tho  throne.  The  marquis  of  Halifax 
intended,  by  his  zeal  for  the  prince's  interest,  to  atone  for  his  backwardness  in  not  coming 
early  into  it : and,  that  he  might  get  before  lord  l>anby,  who  was  in  great  credit  with  the 
prince,  he  moved,  that  the  crowm  should  be  given  to  tho  prince,  and  to  the  two  princesses 
after  him.  Many  of  the  republican  party  approved  of  this ; for  by  it  they  gained  another 
point : the  people  in  this  case  would  plainly  elect  a king,  without  any  critical  regard  to  the 
order  of  succession.  How  far  the  prince  himself  entertained  this  I cannot  tell.  But  I saw 
it  made  a great  impression  on  Bentinck.  He  spoke  of  it  to  me,  as  asking  my  opinion  about 
it,  but  so  that  I plainly  saw  what  was  his  own,  for  he  gave  me  all  the  arguments  that  were 
offered  for  it ; as,  that  it  was  most  natural  that  tho  sovereign  power  sliould  bo  only  in  one 
person  : that  a man’s  wife  ought  only  to  be  his  wife  : that  it  was  a suitable  return  to  the 
prince  for  what  he  had  done  fbr  the  nation : that  a divided  sovereignty  was  liable  to  great 
inconveniences ; and,  though  there  was  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the  princess  of  anything 
of  that  kind  than  from  any  woman  alive,  yet  all  mortals  were  frail,  and  might  at  some  time 
or  other  of  their  lives  be  wrought  on. 

To  all  this  I answered,  with  some  vehemence,  that  this  was  a very  ill  return  for  the  steps 
the  princess  had  made  to  the  prince  three  years  ago : it  would  be  thought  both  unjust  and 
ungrateful ; it  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  and  give  a general  ill  impression  of  the 
prince,  as  insatiable  and  jealous  in  his  ambition  : there  was  an  ill  humour  already  spreading 
Itself  through  the  nation,  and  through  the  clergy ; it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  this, 
which  such  a step,  as  was  now  proposed,  would  do  out  of  measure  : it  would  engage  tho  one 
sex  generally  against  the  prince ; and  in  time  they  might  feel  the  effects  of  that  very  sen- 
ribly  ; and,  for  my  own  part,  I should  think  myself  bound  to  oppose  it  all  I could,  consider- 
ing what  had  passed  in  Holland  on  that  head.  Wo  talked  over  tho  whole  thing  for  many 
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hoars,  till  it  was  prcttj  far  in  tlio  morning.  I saw  he  was  well  instructed  in  the  argoment ; 
and  he  himself  was  possessed  with  it.  So  next  momiag  I came  to  him,  and  desired  my 
congc.  I would  oppose  nothing  in  which  the  prince  seemed  to  be  concerned,  as  lone  as  1 
was  his  servant : and  therefore  I desired  to  be  disengaged,  that  I might  be  free  to  oppose 
this  proposition,  with  all  the  strength  and  credit  I had.  He  answered  me,  that  I might 
desire  that,  when  1 saw  a step  made ; hut  till  tlien  he  wished  me  to  stay  where  I was.  I 
heard  no  more  of  this,  in  which  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  angle  among  the  peers;  for  1 
did  not  find  there  was  any  one  of  them  of  his  mind,  unless  it  was  tlic  lord  Culpepper,  who 
was  a vicious  and  corrupt  man,  but  mode  a figure  in  the  debates  that  were  now  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  died  about  the  end  of  them.  Some  moved,  that  the  princess  of  Orange 
might  be  put  on  the  throne  ; and  that  it  might  be  left  to  her  to  give  the  prince  such  a share 
either  of  dignity  or  power  as  the  should  propose  when  she  was  declared  qocen.  The  agents 
of  princess  Anne  began  to  go  about,  and  to  oppose  any  proposition  for  the  prince  to  her  pre- 
judice ; but  she  thought  fit  to  disown  them.  Dr.  Doughty,  one  of  licr  chaplains,  spoke  to 
me  in  her  room  on  the  snbjcct ; but  she  said  to  myself,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  proposition,  in  which  all  that  were  for  the  filling  the  throne  agreed  at  last,  was,  that 
both  the  prince  and  princess  should  be  made  coi^'unct  sovereigns ; bat,  for  the  preventing 
of  any  distractions,  that  the  administration  should  be  singly  in  the  prince.  The  princeaa 
continued  all  the  while  in  Holland,  being  shut  in  there,  during  the  ca^  winds,  by  the  Reel- 
ing of  the  rivers,  and  by  contrary  winds  after  the  thaw  came : so  that  she  came  not  to 
England  till  all  the  debates  were  over.  The  prince's  enemies  gave  it  out,  that  she  was  kept 
there  by  order,  on  design  that  she  might  not  come  over  to  England  to  claim  her  right  ^ 
parties  began  to  be  formed,  some  for  the  prince,  and  others  for  the  princess.  Upon  this  the 
earl  of  Danby  sent  one  over  to  the  princess,  and  gave  her  an  acconut  of  the  present  state  of 
that  debate ; and  desired  to  know  her  own  sense  of  the  matter ; for,  if  she  desired  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  ho  should  be  able  to  carry  it,  for  setting  her  alono  on  the  throne.  She 
made  him  a very  sharp  answer : she  said,  slie  was  the  prince  s wife,  and  would  never  be 
other,  than  what  she  should  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  under  him  ; and  that  she  would 
take  it  extremely  unkindly,  if  any,  under  a pretence  of  their  care  of  her,  would  set  up  a 
divided  interest  botwocn  her  and  the  prince.  And,  not  content  with  this,  she  sent  both  lord 
Danby  s letter,  and  her  answer,  to  the  prince.  Her  sending  it  thus  to  him  was  the  most 
efFuctual  discouragement  possible,  to  any  attempt  for  the  future  to  create  a raisunderstaDd- 
ing  or  jealousy  between  them.  Tlie  prince  bore  this  with  his  usnal  phlegm : for  he  did  not 
expostulate  with  the  carl  of  Danby  upon  it,  but  continued  still  to  employ,  and  to  trust  him ; 
and  afterwords  he  advanced  him,  first  to  be  a marquis,  and  then  to  be  a duke. 

During  all  these  debates,  and  the  great  heat  with  which  they  were  managed,  the  prince’s 
own  behaviour  was  very  mysterious.  Ho  stayed  at  St.  James's:  he  went  little  abroad: 
access  to  him  was  not  very  easy.  He  heard  all  that  was  said  to  him,  but  seldom  made  any 
answers.  He  did  not  affect  to  be  affable,  or  popular ; nor  w*onld  he  take  any  pains  to  gain 
any  one  |>er8on  over  to  his  party.  Ho  said,  be  came  over,  being  invited,  to  save  the  nation ; 
he  had  now  brought  together  a free  and  true  representative  of  the  kingdom : he  left  it 
therefore  to  them  to  do  what  they  thonght  beet  fer  the  good  of  the  kingdom ; and,  when 
things  were  onoe  settled,  he  should  bo  well  satisfied  to  go  bock  to  Holland  again.  Those 
who  did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  imagined  that  a crown  had  charms,  which  hotnas 
nature  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  looked  on  all  this  as  an  aflFectation,  and  os  a disguised 
threatening,  which  imported,  that  he  would  leave  the  nation  to  perish,  unli^ss  his  method  of 
settling  it  was  followed.  After  a reservednesa,  that  had  continued  so  close  for  several  weeks, 
that  nobody  could  certainly  tell  what  he  desired,  he  calle<l  for  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  and 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Danby,  and  some  others,  to  explain  himself  more  distinctly 
to  them. 

He  told  them,  he  had  been  till  then  silent,  because  he  would  not  say,  or  do,  any  thing 
that  might  seem  in  any  sort  to  take  from  any  person  the  full  freedom  of  deliberating  and 
voting  in  matters  of  such  importance : he  was  resolved  neither  to  court  nor  threaten  any  one ; 
and  therefore  he  had  declined  to  give  out  his  own  thoughts.  Some  were  for  putting  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  a regent ; he  would  say  nothing  against  it,  if  it  was  thought 
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the  beet  mean  for  eettUng  their  afiuirs ; only  he  thought  it  neoceeary  to  tell  them,  that  ho 
would  not  be  the  regent ; so,  if  they  continued  in  that  design,  they  must  look  out  for  some 
other  person  to  be  put  in  that  post : he  himself  saw  what  the  consequences  of  it  were  likely 
to  prove ; so  he  would  not  accept  of  it : others  were  for  putting  the  princess  singly  on  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  reign  by  her  courtesy : bo  said,  no  man  could  esteem  a woman 
more  than  he  did  the  princess ; but  he  was  so  made,  that  ho  could  not  think  of  holding  any 
thing  by  apron-strings ; nor  could  he  think  it  reasonable  to  have  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, unless  it  was  put  in  his  person,  and  that  for  term  of  life : if  they  did  think  it  fit  to 
settle  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  oppose  them  in  it;  but  he  would  go  b^k  to  Holland,  and 
meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs.  Ho  assured  them,  that  whatsoever  others  might  think  of  a 
crown,  it  was  no  such  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  could  live  very  well,  and  be  well  pleased 
without  it.  In  the  end,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  accept  of  a dignity,  so  as  to 
hold  it  only  for  the  life  of  another ; yet  he  thought  that  the  issuo  of  princess  Anne  should 
be  preferred  in  the  succession,  to  any  issue  that  be  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the 
princess.  All  this  he  delivered  to  them  in  so  cold  and  unconcerned  a manner,  tliat  those 
who  judged  of  others  by  tlie  dispositions  that  they  felt  in  themselves,  looked  on  it  all  as  arti- 
fice and  contrivance. 

This  was  presently  told  about,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  be  kept  secret ; and  it  helped  not 
a little  to  bring  the  debates  at  Westminster  to  a speedy  detennination.  Some  were  still  in 
doubt  with  relation  to  the  princess.  In  some  it  was  conscience;  for  they  thought  the  equi- 
table right  was  in  her.  Others  might  be  moved  by  interests,  since  if  she  should  think  hcrscli 
wronged,  and  ill  used  in  this  matter,  she,  who  was  likely  to  outlive  the  prince,  being  so  much 
younger  and  healthier  than  ho  was,  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  take  her  revenges  on  all 
that  should  concur  in  such  a design.  Upon  this,  I,  who  knew  her  sense  of  the  matter  very 
perfectly  by  what  had  passed  in  Holland,  as  was  formerly  told,  was  in  a great  difficulty. 
I had  promised  her  never  to  speak  of  that  matter,  but  by  her  order ; but  I presumed,  in 
such  a case  I was  to  take  orders  from  the  prince.  So  1 asked  him  what  he  would  order  mo 
to  do.  He  said,  ho  would  give  me  no  orders  in  that  matter,  but  left  me  to  do  os  I pleased. 
I looked  on  this  as  the  allo^ving  me  to  let  the  princess's  resolution  in  that  be  known,  by 
which  many,  who  stood  formerly  in  suspense,  were  fully  satisfied.  Those  to  whom  I gave 
the  account  of  that  matter  were  indeed  amazed  at  it ; and  concluded,  that  the  princess  was 
either  a very  good,  or  a very  weak  woman.  An  indifferency  for  power  and  rule  seemed  so 
extraordinary  a thing,  that  it  was  thought  a certain  character  of  an  excess  of  goodness,  or 
■mpUcity.  At  her  coming  to  England,  she  not  only  justified  me,  but  approved  of  my  pub- 
lishing that  matter;  and  spoke  particularly  of  it  to  her  sister  princess  Anno.  There  were 
other  differences  in  the  form  of  the  settlement.  The  republican  party  were  at  first  for 
deposing  king  James  by  a formal  sentence,  and  for  giving  the  crown  to  the  prince  and 
princess  by  as  formal  an  election.  But  that  was  overruled  in  the  l>eginning.  I have  not 
pursued  the  relation  of  the  debates,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  passed,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  journal  of  both  houses  during  the  convention  ; but,  having  had  a great  share 
mvsclf  in  the  private  managing  of  those  debates,  particularly  with  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
with  the  men  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  tender  consciences,  I have  given  a very  full  account 
of  all  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  os  that  by  which  the  reader  may  form  and  guide  his  own 
judgment  of  the  whole  affair.  Many  protests  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  progress  of 
the  debate.  The  party  for  a regency  was  for  some  time  most  prevailing ; and  then  the  pro- 
tests were  made  by  the  lords  that  were  for  the  new  settlement.  Tlie  house  was  very  full ; 
about  a hundred  and  twenty  were  present ; and  things  were  so  near  an  equality,  that  it  was 
at  last  carried  by  a very  small  miyority,  of  two  or  three,  to  agree  with  the  commons  in  voting 
the  abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne ; against  which  a great  pruU'st  w«ns  made  ; 
as  also  against  the  final  vote,  by  which  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  were  desired  to 
accept  of  the  crown,  and  declared  to  be  king  and  queen ; which  went  very  hardly  *.  The 


* For  porticulanirlatiDg  to  this  iotemting period,  leo 
ParliuDentarr  History;  ETclyn'i  Diary;  ClareiKion  Cor 
mpoudcace  j Dalrymple's  Memoin;  Rembj's  Metuuirs, 
Lc  Au. 


The  follorring  succioct  acconat  of  the  proceeding*  to 
porliamciu,  after  the  Ving’t  departure,  it  extracted  I'rom 
the  Harlcian  MSS.  1218.  S7.  D.  pp.  1.12,  2BD.  They 
coincide  with  all  the  authoiitiea  here  refem-d  to.— 
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poor  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  absconded  for  some  time,  and  was  waiting  for  a ship  to 
beyond  sea,  fearing  public  affronts,  and  had  offered  to  compound  by  resigning  his  bishopric, 
was  now  prevailed  on  to  come,  and  by  voting  the  new  settlement,  to  merit  at  least  a pardon 


Oo  the  llth  of  December,  kitiK  Jnmet  the 

8cc«nJ  wiM  ptivatelj  by  «'ster  from  Whitehall  to 
Gnire4cnt].  ia  order  to  clrpart  beyoud  tea.  The  lord* 
l{>iritual  and  temporal  in  and  near  the  citj  of  London,  it* 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  roo*c<)iience  met  the  same 
day  at  Guildhall,  to  roit»iilt  about  the  mean*  of  tccunog 
the  Uw*,  liberties,  and  religimi  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  traiK^iiillily  of  the  City.  They 
first  demandi-<l  the  governor  of  the  Tower  to  aurrender  it, 
which  he  did,  and  they  a|»pointed  another  governor  until 
further  order*.  They  then  put  forth  a declaration,  *hrw> 
h)g  their  readine**  to  concur  with  hi*  royal  highne** 
the  prince  of  Orange,  in  attaining  a free  parliament,  which 
will  secure  the  lawa,  liberties,  and  property  of  all,  and 
uphold  the  proieatant  religion  ; and  also  to  desire  him  to 
hasten  to  England,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  declare 
their  resolution  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  a* 
much  as  possible,  and  to  keep  under  the  popish  party. 
This  derlaralion,  by  the  hands  of  three  temporal  and  one 
•pirittial  peers,  was  the  *auie  day  despatched  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  lonls  continued  to  meet  daily  in  the 
council  chamber,  at  Whitehall,  and  issued  orders  to  all 
officers,  “ being  protcslants,**  to  do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  On  the  l'2th,  this  declaration  was  put>> 
lished,  and  on  the  same  day  they  committed  lord  Jeffreys 
to  the  Tower.  Oo  the  13th.  they  summoned  all  pro- 
teatant  soldiers  to  their  respective  regiment*;  and  the 
same  d.ny,  new*  being  brought  that  the  king  had  been 
stopped  at  Faversham.  they  sent  four  peers  to  hi*  majesty, 
to  intreat  and  persuade  him  to  return  to  Whitehall,  with 
further  dim-tiotis,  that  if  he  refused,  to  attend  hi*  majesty 
00  board  any  ship  he  might  command,  for  the  transporting 
bis  majesty  withersoever  he  pleased. 

On  the  21sU  the  lords  assembled  in  council  at  8t. 
Jamca's,  by  desire  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  came  to 
them,  and  io  a short  speech  requested  them  to  advise  of 
the  bent  means  of  obtaining  a free  parliament,  preserving 
the  proteitant  religion,  and  restoring  and  settling  the 
riglilt  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  After  mutual  com- 
pliments, the  lords  selected  the  following  lawyers  to  advise 
with  them,  vit.  sir  John  Holt,  sir  Robert  Atkins,  sergeant 
Maynard,  Mr.  PoUcxfcn,  and  Mr.  Bradbury. 

On  the  ‘22nd,  they  chose  a chairman  and  aerretary,  yrro 
tempore.  Thoe  ^ing  present  sixty-two  peers,  they 
issued  sn  order  for  the  departure,  or  confinement,  of  the 
papist*  uf  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon. 

On  the  24th,  lord*  Salisbury  and  Peterborough  were 
sent  by  them  to  the  Tower,  and  sundry  popish  priests  and 
jesuilt  to  N'engatc.  They  then  petitioned  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  take  u^ton  him  the  management  of  affidra,  and 
of  the  public  revenue,  until  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  2‘2nd  of  the  following  January  ; and  that  be 
would  issue  circular  letters,  subscribed  by  himself,  for  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  that  convention ; and 
which,  in  other  words,  wa.«  to  be  a regularly  elected  house 
of  commons,  the  writ*  to  be  directed  to  such  returning 
officers  as  were  protesianU  On  the  same  day.  the  prince 
published  an  order,  because  the  necessity  of  affairs  lequired 
speedy  advice,  summoning  all  such  persons  a*  had  served 
as  knights,  citizens,  or  burgesses,  in  any  of  the  parliaments 
held  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  attend  on  the 
26th  inst.,  at  St.  James's ; and  that  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  roundl  of  the  city  of 
London,  to  be  there  at  the  same  time.  On  the  25th, 
the  lords  dissolved  themaelvea,  and  rtaoleed  not  to  meet 
ag.’UD  uutil  the  convention. 

Oo  the  26tb,  various  members  of  the  parliamenta  io 


the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  mayor,  a]<ktioeii, 
and  rommoD  council  of  the  city,  attended  at  St.  James's, 
and  the  prince  told  them  he  sought  their  advice  upon  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  a fm  parliament,  Ac.  They  ihea 
adjourned  to  the  house  of  commons  at  Westmiaster,  tad 
chose  a chairman.  They  then  voted  an  address  of  ilisak* 
to  the  prince,  and  of  request  (bat  he  would  tske  upon 
himself  the  government  of  public  affairs  and  direct  so 
election  of  members  to  serve  io  poiiiameat  to  be  doly 
made. 

On  the  27th,  the  prince  gave  a favourable  reply  to  these 
concordant  addresses  of  the  peers  and  commons;  sod  oe 
the  2yth,  the  writ*  were  issued. 

The  convention  parliament  met  oo  the  22nd  of  JssoHry, 
and,  upon  motion  io  the  house  of  commons,  it  wj*  detrr- 
mined,  item,  ron.,  that  on  the  following  Monday  they 
would  take  into  consideration  the  condition  and  state  of 
the  nation.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  house,  for  tbe  above 
purpose,  and  the  following  resolution  agreed  upon  : 

**  Kesolved~Tbat  king  James  tbe  Second,  harinf  en- 
deavoured to  aubvert  tbe  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  the  king  and  pro. 
pie,  and,  by  the  aiivicc  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  bar- 
log  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  ha*  abdicated 
the  government,  arul  that  the  throne  U thereby  vseant.** 

This  resolution  was  immediately  carried  np  to  (be 
house  of  lords,  for  tlicir  concnnrnce. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  February,  the  lord*  inforfBcd 
the  commons  of  their  assent  to  the  above  resolution,  «iib 
these  amendment*,  **  Instead  of  the  word  ahdireted.  read 
deterted  ,*  and  leave  out  the  words,  and  that  thf  thront 
ie  thertbp  vacant." 

On  the  4tb,  the  commons  met  and  refused  their  aswat 
to  these  amendments,  because,  said  they,  **  the  word 
deterted  doth  not  fully  ezprrae  the  conclusion  ncemuily 
inferred  from  the  premises  to  which  yonf  lordsbtpi  have 
agreed.  For  your  lordsliipa  bav«  agreed  that  king  James 
the  Second  has  endeavoured  to  subvert  tbe  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  Ac. ; now  the  word  df*crted  respects 
only  the  withdrawing,  but  the  srard  tdfdicated  reaperti 
the  whole.  If  then,’*  they  continued,  '*  king  James  tbe 
Second  hat  abdicated,  or  even  only  deserted,  the  gorr^w. 
ment,  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.  2nd]y.  The  com. 
moni  conceive  they  need  not  prove  to  your  lonlshipi  tbat 
as  to  any  other  person  the  throne  is  also  vacant ; yoor 
lordship*,  a*  they  conceive,  having  already  admitted  it, 
by  your  addressing  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2-Sik 
of  December  last,  to  take  upon  himself  the  admioistrstiea 
of  public  affairs,  both  dvil  and  military,  Ac.  till  the  meet- 
ing of  Oii*  convention  ; by  your  lordsliipt  terwwiflg  tbe 
tame  address  to  his  hi;.'lincss  since  you  met ; and  by  sp 
pointing  days  of  public  thanksgiving  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.** 

Having  thus  cemrlnded,  the  commons  sought  and  ob. 
tained  a conference  of  the  lords  upon  the  subject  of  tbe 
amendments ; but  the  lords  persisted  in  them,  beesuw 
tbe  word  abdiention  is  a word  unknown  to  the  cemmon 
law,  and  of  dnubfftil  interpretation— >«nd  because  it  im- 
plies a voluntarv,  express  act  of  rcnuiwiatioti  which  h not 
in  this  ease.  Moreover,  though  they  applied  to  the  prioc* 
of  Orange,  a*  staled,  yet  no  other  inference  can  thenee  be 
drawn,  but  only  that  the  exercise  of  the  government  by 
king  James  the  Second  is  ceased  ; and  though  the  lords 
were,  and  are,  willing  to  secure  the  nation  against  hi* 
return,  yet  they  do  not,  neither  can,  agree  that  there  h 
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for  all  that  he  had  done  ; which,  all  things  considered,  was  thought  very  indecent  in  him, 
yet  not  unbecoming  the  rest  of  his  life  and  character. 

But,  before  matters  were  brouglit  to  a full  conclusion,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  the 
chief  heads  of  king  JameVs  ill  government.  And  in  opposition  to  these,  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England  were  stated.  Some  officious  people  studied  to  hinder  tills 
at  tliat  time.  They  thought  they  bad  already  lost  three  weeks  in  their  debates ; and  the 
doing  this,  with  the  exactness  that  was  necessary,  would  take  up  more  time  ; or  it  would  bo 
done  too  much  in  a hurry,  for  matters  of  so  nice  a nature.  And  therefore  it  was  moved, 
that  this  should  be  done  more  at  leisure  after  the  settlement.  But  that  was  not  hearkened 


«tich  an  abdiAtion.  or  auch  a ▼aranev  in  the  (hronr,  aa 
ihcrrbv  to  reader  the  crown  elcctiae : for,  by  the  coniti- 
tutiuo  of  the  (^vemment,  the  munan-liy  ia  hereditary  and 
not  elective,  and  no  act  of  the  kiojr  alone  can  bar  or 
destroy  the  light  of  the  heir  to  the  crown;  therefore,  if 
the  throne  be  vacant  of  kin{^  Jumea  the  Second,  allegiance 
ia  due  to  tneh  peraon  aa  the  ri;(ht  of  tttcccuion  belong  to. 

It  waa  then  moved  in  the  hmiae  that  the  amendmenta 
of  the  lorda  be  afpred  to.  The  firat  waa  reiratived 
without  a diriaion,  and  the  aecond  waa  negatived  by  28*2 
to  151. 

A free  conference  waa  then  deaired  by  the  commona, 
and  wat  granted  by  the  lorda;  the  manogrra  of  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  firat,  were  air  Robert  Howard,  Mr.  PoU 
lexfen,  Mr.  Paul  Foley,  lir  John  Holt,  lord  Falkland, 
air  George  Treby,  Mr.  Sommen,  Mr.  Garroway,  Mr. 
Boecawen,  Mr.  Thomaa  Littleton,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Hampden,  air  llmrr  Capel,  air  Thomat  Lee,  Mr.  flaebe* 
verel,  major  Wyldman,  colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Errea,  air 
Richard  Temple,  air  Ilenry  Goodrich,  Mr.  W^ler,  air 
John  Guile. 

The  eonferrnee  met  on  the  6th  of  Febmary. 

On  the  pert  of  the  comnaoni  it  waa  urged,  that  though 
there  waa  no  ezpreia  rerignation  in  word  or  writing,  ret 
there  were  overt  acta  quite  aa  lignificant ; and  though  the 
cotmnoo  law  baa  no  notice  of  auch  a word  aa  abdication, 
it  WM  tuerelr  Iwcauae  the  neccaaity  for  it  waa  not  eoDtem* 
plated.  Again,  the  word  deserted  ia  of  at  doubtful  mcaiiiug 
in  our  common  law  aa  the  wnnl  abdicated.  But  the  word 
abdicated  ia  ef  well  undcratood  mnning,  it  aignifiea  to 
renounce,  throw  olT,  diaown,  or  relinquiah  anything  or 
person,  ao  aa  to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it.  In  aup^ 
pfirt  Ilf  these  opiniona  were  quoted  Grntiuade  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacia,  b.  ii.  e.  4,  a.  4.  Venit  eniin  hoc  non  ex  jure 
Civili  fed  ex  jure  Naturali,  quod  quiaque  poteat  abdicare 
et  ex  naturali  preaumptiune  que  vuluUae  quia  aeditur 
quod  auffictenter  aignificavit  and  then  he  goea  on, 
**  recuiari  hcreditoa  non  tantum  verbis  led  etiatn  potest  et 
quovis  indirio  voluntatis.** 

Calvin,  in  his  Lexicon  Jnridicum,  says,  ^Generum  abdi- 
cat  qui  sponaam  repudiat  :'*  be  that  divorces  hit  wife,  abdi« 
cate*  his  ion.in.1aw.  Brisoniua,  in  his  Commentaries, 
■aya,  **  abdicare  se  magistratum  est  idem  quod  abire  penh 
tua  magiitratu.’* 

Again,  Groliua  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  b.  i.  c.  4,  s.  9, 
aayt,  abdicare  meant,  “ manifeite  habere  pro  redelicto.** 

On  the  other  hand,  **  deaerterf,'*  by  all  authoriiiea, 
meant  merely  a leaving,  a leave  witlidrawing,  a temporary 
quitting,  a negligence  which  I»vea  the  party  at  liberty  to 
return  to  it  again ; which  neither  the  lords  nor  commons 
intended  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  to  declaring  the  throne 
vacant,  Mr.  Hampden  n^e  this  question  in  answer, 
**  If  the  throne  it  not  vacant,  will  your  lordships  inform 
US  who  fills  it  ?** 

The  wbole  object  of  the  lords,  is  intended  by  their 
amendments,  was,  after  much  discussion,  cleared  of  ah 
arabiguity  by  this  enquiry  by  the  carl  of  Nottingham: 
**  What  k meant  by  tlio  commous  by  voting  the  throne  to 


he  vacant  ? I>o  you  mean  it  i>  so  vacant  as  to  null  the 
succession  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  so  all  the  heirs  to  be 
cut  off?  wtiich,  we  say,  will  make  the  throne  elective:" 
and,  aa  he  afterwards  added,  Do  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons,  mean  by  abdication  a renouncing  for 
hitnaelf,  or  for  himself  and  beiia?*'  To  which  many  able 
replies  were  made  and  rejoindered  upon  : but  none  was  so 
conrhiiive  to  the  point  as  that  ef  sir  Robert  Howaro. 
**  I would  ask,  he  said,  this  question  of  any  noble  lord 
that  is  here  : Had  there  been  an  heir  to  whom  the  crown 
had  quietly  descended  in  the  line  of  iiiecession,  and  this 
heir  certainly  known,  would  your  lordships  have  SMem. 
bled  without  his  calling  P Would  you  have  eiAer  admi* 
nisiered  the  government  yoursclven,  or  have  advised  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  take  it  upon  him  .*  I doubt,**  he  coo- 
tinned,  **  you  had  been  all  guilty  of  high  treason  by  the 
laws  of  England,  if  a known  successor  was  in  poesessinn 
of  the  thmne,  as  he  must  be  If  the  throne  was  not  meant.'* 
” We  all  know,**  proceeded  the  same  intelligent  mao, 
**  the  monarchy  is  hereditary,  hut  how  to  find  out  the  suo> 
ccssor  to  the  line?  Yon  think  it  will  be  a ditficnli  thing 
to  go  upon  tlte  examination  who  is  heir.  I confess  there 
are  difficulties  on  all  sides ; but,  it  not  being  elAr,  must 
we  remain  thus?  Use  what  words  you  will,  fill  it  up,  or 
nominate,  or  elect ; it  is  the  thing  we  age  to  take  care  of, 
and  U is  high  time  It  was  done.  My  lords,  there  is  no 
such  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  vote  as  an  inten- 
tion or  a likelihood  of  the  altering  the  course  of  our 
government  so  as  to  make  It  elective  ; there  have  been 
precedents  of  exclusions  of  the  next  heir,  yet  the  throne 
hath  all  along  descended  in  an  hereditary  succession,  and 
the  main  constitution  bath  been  preserved.  My  lords, 
you  hare  already  limited  the  succession,  and  have  cut  off 
eome  that  might  have  a linAl  right,  for  you  have  con. 
ciirred  with  us  in  the  vote  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
rel^on  and  laws  to  have  a papist  to  rcigti  over  us.  Mutt 
we  not  then  come  to  an  election  if  the  next  heir  be  a 
papist  ? Nay,  suppose  there  was  uo  prolcsUnt  Heir  to  be 
found,  would  not  your  lordships  then  break  the  line  ?’* 
Thomas  Lee  added,  It  is  plain  your  lordships  were  sen. 
sible  sre  were  vrithout  a government  by  your  desiring  the 
prince  to  take  the  administritioa ; and  in  ailing  this  eon* 
Tcntion  that  power  has  been  exerrised  which  should  be  in 
all  States,  to  make  provision  in  all  times  and  upon  ocaitons 
for  extraordinary  cases  and  necessities. '*  Mr.  Seigeant 
Maynard  added,  If  we  look  but  into  the  law  of  nature, 
which  ia  above  all  human  laws,  we  have  enough  to  justify 
us  in  what  we  are  now  about,  to  provide  for  ourselves  and 
the  public  weal  in  such  an  exigence  as  this.** 

Mr.  Paul  Foley  mid,  if  the  whole  royal  line  should  fail, 
who  srould  have  the  government  but  the  lords  and  com. 
moos?  They  being  the  only  remaining  apparent  parta  of 
the  government,  are  alone  fit  to  supply  the  defect  hr  pro. 
riding  a successor.  Eventually  the  conference  ended 
without  any  conclusion ; but,  on  the  following  day,  the 
house  of  lords  informed  the  commons  that  they  agreed  to 
the  vote  of  the  latter,  sent  up  on  the  28lh  of  January 
laat,  vrithout  any  alteraticn. 
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to.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  frame  tliis  instrument  so,  that  it  should  be  like  a 
new  inagna  charta.  In  the  stating  these  grievances  and  riglits,  the  dispensing  power  camo 
to  be  discussed  ; and  then  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  a non-oUtante  to  some  statutes  was 
objected.  Upon  opening  this,  the  debate  was  found  to  be  so  intricate,  that  it  was  let  fall  at 
that  time  only  fur  dispatch  ; but  afterwards  an  act  passed  condemning  it  singly ; and  tlie 
power  of  granting  a non-odsiani€  was  for  the  future  taken  away  : yet  king  James’s  party 
took  great  advantage  from  this,  and  said,  that  though  the  main  clamour  of  the  nation  was 
agaiii^^t  tlie  dispensing  pow'er,  yet  when  the  convention  brought  things  to  a settlement  tliat 
did  nut  appear  to  be  so  clear  a point  as  had  been  pretended : and  it  was  nut  so  much  as 
mentiunt'd  in  this  instrument  of  government ; so  that,  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  it 
appeared  to  he  no  unlawful  power ; nor  w'os  it  declared  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  (>eupls 
of  England.  Whereas,  its  not  being  mentioned  then,  was  only  upon  the  opposition  that  was 
made,  that  so  more  time  might  not  be  lost,  nor  this  instrument  be  clogged  with  disputahlo 
])oints. 

Tlie  lost  debate  was,  concerning  the  oaths  that  should  be  taken  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Many  arguments  were  taken  during  the  debate,  from  the  oaths  in  the  form  in  which  the  alle- 
giance was  sworn  tu  the  crown,  to  shew  that  in  a new  settlement  these  could  not  be  taken. 
And  to  this  it  was  always  answered,  that  care  should  be  taken,  when  other  thingi  were 
settled,  to  adjust  those  oaths,  so  that  they  should  agree  to  the  new  settlement.  In  the  oaths, 
as  they  were  formerly  conceived,  a previous  title  seemed  to  be  asserted,  when  the  king  was 
sworn  to,  “ as  rightful  and  lawful  king."  It  was  therefore  said,  that  these  words  could  not 
be  said  of  a king  who  had  not  a precedent  right,  but  was  set  up  by  the  nation.  So  it  was 
moved,  that  the  oaths  should  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  simplicity,  of  swearing  to  bear  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  the  king  and  queen.  Tliis  was  agreed  to.  And  upon  this  began  the 
notion  of  a king  de  facto^  but  not  de  jure.  It  was  said,  that  according  to  the  common  law, 
as  well  as  the  statute  in  king  Henry  tlie  Seventh’s  reign,  the  subjt'cta  might  securely  obey 
any  king  that  was  in  possession,  whether  his  title  was  good,  or  not.  Tins  seemed  to  be  a 
doctrine  necessary  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  mankind,  that  so  the  subjects  may  be  safe  in 
every  government  that  bringeth  them  under  a superior  force,  and  that  will  crush  them,  if  they 
do  not  give  a* security  for  the  protection  that  they  enjoy  under  it.  The  lawyers  had  been 
always  of  that  opinion,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  examine  the  titles  of  their  princes, 
but  were  to  submit  to  him  that  was  in  possession.  It  was  therefore  judged  just  and  reason- 
able, in  the  beginning  of  a new  government,  to  make  the  oatlis  as  general  and  comprehen- 
sive as  might  be ; for  it  was  thought,  that  those  who  once  took  the  oaths  to  the  government, 
would  bo  after  that  faithful  and  tnic  to  it.  This  tenderness,  which  was  shewed  at  this  time, 
to  a sort  of  people  that  had  shewed  very  little  tenderness  to  men  of  weak,  or  ill  iufoniied, 
consciences,  was  afterwards  much  abused  by  a new  explanation,  or  rather  a gross  equivoca- 
tion, os  to  the  signification  of  the  words  in  which  the  oath  was  conceived.  The  tnic  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  the  express  sense  of  the  imposers  was,  that,  whether  men  were  satisfied, 
or  not,  with  tho  putting  the  king  and  queen  on  the  tiirone,  yet,  now  they  were  on  it,  U>cy 
would  be  true  to  them,  and  defend  them.  But  the  scmsc  that  many  put  on  them  was,  that 
they  were  only  to  obey  them  as  iisur|>er£>,  during  their  usurpation,  and  that  therefore,  as  lung 
as  they  continued  in  quiet  possession,  they  were  bound  to  bear  them,  and  to  submit  to  them ; 
but  that  it  was  still  lawful  for  them  to  assist  king  James,  if  he  should  come  to  recover  his 
crown,  and  that  they  might  act  and  talk  all  they  could,  or  durst,  in  his  favour,  as  being  still 
their  king  de  jure.  Tliis  was  contrarj*  tu  the  jilain  meaning  of  the  words ; faith,  and  true 
allegiance and  was  contrary  to  tho  express  declaration  in  the  act  that  enjoined  them.  Yet 
it  became  too  visible,  that  many  in  the  nation,  and  particularly  among  the  clerg)’,  took  the 
oath  in  this  s:‘nse,  to  the  great  rejiroach  of  their  profession.  TIiu  prevarication  of  too  many 
in  so  sacred  a matter  contributed  not  a little  to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  prestmt  age. 
The  truth  was,  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  had  entangled  themselves  so  far  with  those 
strange  conceits  of  tlic  divine  right  of  monarchy,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  in  any 
case  ; and  they  had  so  engaged  themselves,  by  asserting  these  things  so  often  and  so  publicly, 
tliat  they  did  not  know  how  to  disengage  themselves  in  honour,  or  conscience. 

A notion  was  started,  which  by  its  agreement  with  their  other  principles  had  a great  effect 
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(iTnoDg  them,  and  brought  off  the  greatest  number  of  thoee  who  came  in  honestly  to  the  new 
government.  Tins  was  chiefly  managed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  now  translated 
to  Worcester.  It  was  laid  thus : the  prince  had  a just  cause  of  making  war  on  the  king ; 
in  that  most  of  them  agreed.  In  a just  war,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  God,  success  is 
considered  as  the  decision  of  Heaven.  So  the  prince's  success  against  king  James  gave  him 
the  right  of  conquest  over  him  ; and  by  it  all  his  rights  w’ere  transferred  to  the  prince.  HU 
success  was  indeed  no  conquest  of  the  nation,  which  had  neither  wronged  him,  nor  resisted 
him.  So  that,  with  relation  to  the  |>cople  of  England,  the  prince  was  no  conqueror,  but  a 
preserver,  and  a deliverer,  well  received,  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Yet  with  relation 
to  king  James,  and  all  the  right  that  was  before  vested  in  him,  he  was,  as  they  thought,  a 
conqueror.  By  this  notion  tliey  explained  those  passages  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  God’s 
disposing  of  kingdoms,  and  of  pulling  down  one  and  mtting  up  another;  and  also  our 
Saviour’s  arguing  from  the  inscription  on  the  coin,  that  they  ought  to  render  to  Cu^sar  the 
things  that  were  Cssar’s ; and  8t.  Paul's  charging  the  Romans  to  ol»cy  the  powers  that  then 
were,  who  were  the  empi'rors  that  were  originally  the  invadcrs\)f  public  liberty  which  they 
bad  subdued,  and  bad  forced  the  })co))le  and  senate  of  Rome  by  subsequent  acts  to  conflnn 
an  authority  that  was  so  ill  begun.  This  might  have  Is-en  made  use  of  more  justly,  if  the 
prince  had  assumed  the  kingship  to  hinistdf,  u|x»n  king  Jam*  s’s  withdrawing ; hut  did  not 
ecem  to  belong  to  the  present  case*.  Yet  this  had  the  most  universal  effect  on  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  clergj*. 

And  now  1 have  stated  all  the  most  material  parts  of  these  debates,  with  the  fulness  that 
I thought  became  one  of  tl\c  must  important  transactions  that  is  in  our  whole  histor}',  and 
by  much  the  n»oet  important  of  our  time. 

All  things  were  now"  made  rearly  for  filling  the  throne;  and  the  very  night  l>efore  it  was 
to  be  done  the  princess  arrived  safely.  It  had  been  given  out,  that  she  was  not  well  pleased 
with  the  late  transaction,  l)oth  with  relation  to  her  father  and  to  the  present  settlement. 
Upon  which  the  prince  wrote  to  her,  that  it  was  necessary  she  should  appear  at  first  so  cheer- 
ful, that  nobody  might  be  discouraged  by  her  looks,  or  bo  led  to  ap])reliend  that  she  was 
uneasy,  by  reason  of  what  had  been  done.  Tliis  made  her  put  on  a great  air  of  gaiety  when 
she  came  to  Whitehall,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  great  crowds  of  all  sorts  coming  to 
wait  on  her.  I confess,  I was  one  of  those  that  censured  this  in  n»y  thuugliU.  I thought  a 
little  more  s>criou8ne8S  had  done  os  well,  when  she  came  into  her  father  s palace,  and  was  to 
he  set  on  his  throne  next  day.  I had  never  seen  the  h ast  indecency  in  any  part  of  her 
deportment  before ; which  made  this  appear  to  me  so  extraordinary,  tliat  some  days  after  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  her,  how  it  came  that  wlint  she  saw  in  so  sad  a revolution,  as  to  her 
father's  person,  made  not  a greater  impression  on  her.  She  took  this  freedom  with  her  usual 
goodness ; and  she  assured  me,  she  felt  the  sense  of  it  very  lively  ujx»n  her  thoughts.  But 
she  told  me,  that  the  letters  which  had  been  written  to  her  had  obligi*d  her  to  put  on  a cheer- 
fulness, in  which  she  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions,  and  acting 
a part  which  was  not  very  natural  to  her*.  This  was  on  the  J2th  of  February,  being 


• It  m*y  W r«*onabljr  gnuited  that  wc  ought  to  *aeri- 
Boe  our  prirato  withet  to  our  cuDVtcUon  of  tbr  intrmt*  of 
Our  country,  but  «hi)i>t  «c  submit  to  the  SAciifice,  there  is 
no  rea>on  why  we  should  conceal  that  vc  possess  the 
naiuml  feeling  of  man,  or  shew  any  neglect  of  that  decent 
dr^portment  which  ought  to  be  suggested  by  our  sutfrring. 
Neither  of  the  princesses  shewed  this  oatunl  dejniittnent 
for  their  father’s  misfortunes. 

Lord  Clarendon  saya,  **  I asked  the  princess  Anne  if 
site  thought  her  father  could  justly  be  ili-posisi  ? To  which 
she  said,  those  were  ton  great  points  for  her  to  meddle 
with;  that  she  was  very  sorry  the  king  had  brought  things 
to  the  pass  they  were  at  but  she  was  afraid  it  would  not 
bo  safe  for  liim  ever  to  return  again.  1 usked  her  what 
she  meant  by  that?  To  which  she  replied,  * Nothing.* 
t ikeo  told  Iicr,  1 hoped  her  royal  highness  would  not  be 
offended  if  I took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  that  many  good 
people  were  extremely  troubled  to  find  she  seemed  no 
Ciorr  conc«med  for  her  father’s  misfortnoc;  that  people 


who  were  with  her  in  her  late  progreia  took  notice,  that 
when  the  news  came  of  the  king  l^ing  gone,  she  seemed 
not  at  all  moved,  but  called  fur  cards,  and  was  as  merry 
as  she  used  to  )«;  to  which  she  replied,  they  did  her 
wrong  to  make  such  reflections  upon  her  actions;  that  it 
was  true  she  did  call  for  cards,  b^use  she  used  to  play, 
and  she  never  loved  to  do  any  thing  that  looked  like  an 
affected  restraint.  1 answered,  that  I was  sorry  her  royal 
highness  should  think,  that  shewing  a trouble  for  the  king, 
her  father's  misfortune,  should  be  interpreted  by  any  as  an 
affected  constraint;  that  1 was  afraid,  such  her  behaviour 
rendered  her  murh  less  in  the  optuiun  of  the  world,  even 
with  her  fithei't  enemies,  than  the  ought  to  bo.’*-» 
Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  249, 

Of  quern  Mary,  when  she  first  arrived  at  the  palace 
from  which  her  father  had  been  cotnj^Ued  to  retreat, 
Evelyn  remarks,  **  She  came  into  M iiiiehall  laughing 
and  jolly  as  to  a wedding,  so  as  to  seem  quite  transported. 
8hc  luic  early  the  next  Boioiog,  and  in  her  uudross,  as  it 
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Slirove-Tuesday.  The  thirteenth  was  the  day  set  for  the  two  houses  to  come  with  the  offer 
of  the  crown.  So  here  ends  the  Interregnum. 

And  thus  I have  given  the  fullest  and  most  particular  account  that  I could  gather  of  all 
that  passc'd  during  tliis  weak,  unactive,  violent,  and  superstitious  reign ; in  which  all  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  laid  aside,  and  nothing  was  thought  on  but  the  spiteful 
humours  of  a revengeful  Italian  lady,  and  the  ill  laid,  and  worse  managed,  projects  of  some 
hot  meddling  priests,  whose  learning  and  politics  were  of  a piece,  the  one  exposing  them  to 
contempt,  and  the  other  to  ruin  ; involving  in  it  a prince,  who,  if  it  had  not  b^n  fur  his 
being  delivered  up  to  such  counsels,  might  have  made  a better  figure  in  history.  Bnt  thejr 
managed  both  themselves  and  him  so  ill,  that  a reign,  whose  rise  was  bright  and  prosperous, 
was  soon  set  in  darkness  and  disgrace.  But  I break  off  here,  lest  1 should  seem  to  aggravate 
misfortunes,  and  load  the  unfortunate  too  much. 

rr]>ort^I,  before  her  women  were  up,  went  about  terioua  and  silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  slilts 
from  room  to  room  to  see  the  eonT5nk*nre  of  the  house;  gravely,  and  to  be  very  intent  on  affairs.” — (Evelyn's 
lay  ill  the  same  apartment  where  the  queen  lay,  and  Diary,  ii.  6.)  The  durhess  of  Marlborough  coofinns this 
within  a night  or  two,  sat  down  to  pisy  at  basset,  as  the  statement;  she  says  Mary  **  wanted  bowels,"  and  aoi. 
queen,  her  predecessor,  used  to  do.  This  carriage  was  madverted  upon  her  behaviour  when  she  first  arrived  at 
censured  by  many.  She  teems  to  be  of  a good  nature,  Whitehall,  as  being  very  atrange  and  unbeeoming.”'-. 
and  that  she  takes  nothing  to  heart ; whilst  the  prince,  Account  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Conduct,  p.  IS* 
her  husband,  has  a thoughtful  counteuanee,  is  wonderful 
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OF  TOE  REICy  OP  KINO  VTILLtAM  AND  OtTBEN  MART. 

NOW  begin,  on  tlie  first  day  of  May,  170^*  to  prosecute  tbk 
work ; and  have  before  me  a reign,  that  drew  upon  it  an  uniTorsal 
expectation  of  great  things  to  follow,  from  such  auspicious  begin- 
nings ; and  from  so  general  a joy  as  was  spread  over  these  nations, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  states;  of  whom  some 
had  apprehended  a general  depression,  if  not  the  total  min,  of 
the  protestant  religion ; and  all  of  them  saw  such  a progress  made 
by  the  French  in  tlie  design  of  enslaving  the  rest  of  Europe,  that 
the  check  which  the  revolution  in  England  seemed  to  promise, 
put  a new  life  in  those,  who  before  were  sunk  in  despair.  It 
seemed  to  be  a double- bottomed  monarchy,  where  there  were  two  joint  sovereigns;  but 
tliose  w'ho  knew  the  queen  s temper  and  principles,  had  no  apprehensions  of  divided  counsels 
or  of  a distracted  government. 

That  which  gave  the  most  melancholy  prospect,  was  the  ill  state  of  the  king's  health, 
whose  stay  so  long  at  St.  James's  without  exercise,  or  hunting,  which  was  so  much  used  by  him 
that  it  was  become  necessary,  had  brought  him  under  such  a weakness,  as  was  likely  to  have 
M‘ry  ill  effects  ; and  tlie  face  he  forced  himself  to  set  upon  it,  that  it  might  not  appear  too 
much,  made  an  impression  on  his  temper.  He  was  apt  to  be  peevish  ; it  put  him  under  a 
necessity  of  being  much  in  his  closet,  and  of  being  silent  and  reserved ; which,  agreeing  so 
well  with  his  natural  disposition,  made  him  go  off  from  what  all  his  friends  had  advised,  and 
be  had  promised  them  he  would  set  about,  of  being  more  visible,  open,  and  communicative. 
The  nation  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  this,  in  the  two  former  reigns,  that  many  studied 
to  persuade  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  bis  affairs  to  change  his  way,  that  he  might  be 
more  accessible,  and  freer  in  his  discourse.  He  seemed  resolved  on  it ; but  be  said,  his  ill 
health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  execute  it : and  so  he  went  on  in  his  former  way,  or 
rather  he  grew  more  retired,  and  was  not  easily  come  at,  nor  spoken  to.  And  in  a very  few 
da^'s,  after  he  was  set  on  the  throne,  he  went  out  to  Hampton-court ; and  from  that  palace 
he  camo  into  town  only  on  council  days : so  that  the  face  of  a court,  and  the  rendezvous, 
usual  in  the  public  rooms,  was  now  quite  broken.  This  gave  an  early  and  general  disgust. 
Tlie  gaiety  and  the  diversions  of  a court  disappeared ; and,  though  the  queen  set  herself  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  king,  by  a great  vivacity  and  checr^lncss,  yet  when  it 
appeared  that  she  meddled  not  in  business,  so  that  few  found  their  account  in  making  their 
court  to  her,  though  she  gave  a wonderful  content  to  all  that  came  near  her,  yet  few  came. 

Tlie  king  found  the  air  of  Hampton-court  agreed  so  well  with  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
live  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  there : but  that  palace  was  so  very  old  built,  and  so  irre- 
gular, that  a design  was  formed  of  raising  new  buildings  there  for  the  king  and  the  queen’s 
apartments.  This  shewed  a resolution  to  live  at  a distance  from  London ; and  the  entering 
so  soon  on  so  expensive  a building,  afforded  matter  of  censure  to  those  who  were  disposed 
enough  to  entertain  it.  And  tliis  spread  a universal  discontent  in  the  city  of  London : and 
these  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginnings  and  seeds  of  ill  humour,  have  ever  since  gone 
on  in  a very  visible  increase  and  progress. 

The  first  thing  the  king  did,  was,  to  choose  a ministry,  and  to  settle  a council.  The  ean 
of  Shrewsbury  was  decla^  secretary  of  state,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  king’s  con- 
fidence. No  exception  could  be  made  to  the  choice,  except  on  account  of  his  youth ; but  ho 
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applied  liimself  to  business  with  great  diligence,  and  maintained  his  candour  and  temper 
with  more  reservednesa  than  was  expected  from  one  of  his  age.  It  was  for  some  time  under 
consideration  who  should  be  the  other  secretary  ; at  last  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  pitched 
on.  He  had  opposed  the  settlement  with  great  earnestness,  in  bis  copious  way  of  speaking; 
but  he  had  always  said,  that,  though  he  would  not  make  a king,  yet  upon  his  principles,  ho 
could  obey  him  better  than  those  who  were  so  much  set  on  making  one  •.  The  high  church 
party  did  apprehend  that  the  opposition  they  had  given  the  king's  advancement,  and  the  zeal 
that  others  had  shewed  for  it,  would  alienate  him  from  them,  and  throw  him  into  other 
hands,  from  whom  no  good  was  to  be  expected  for  them  : and  they  looked  for  severe  revenges 
for  the  hardships  they  had  pot  on  these  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign.  This  grew  daily 
upon  that  party,  and  made  them  begin  to  look  bock  toward  king  James.  So,  not  to  provoke 
so  great  a body  too  much,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  employ  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  The 
great  increase  of  chancery  business  had  made  many  apprehend  it  was  too  much  to  be  trusted 
to  one  person ; so  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  chancery  in  commission ; and  the  earl  of  Xot* 
tingham  was  proposed  to  be  the  first  in  the  commission,  but  he  refused  it.  So  Maynard, 
Keck,  and  Rawlinson,  three  eminent  lawyers,  were  made  the  three  commissioners  of  tlie 
great  seal.  And  soon  after  that,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
This  gave  as  much  satisfaction  to  alt  the  high  party,  as  it  begot  jealousies  and  distrust  in 
others.  The  one  hoped  for  protection  and  favour  by  bis  means : they  reckoned  he  would 
infuse  all  the  prerogative  notions  into  the  king,  and  give  him  such  a jealousy  of  ever)’  step 
that  the  others  should  make  in  prejudice  of  these,  that  from  thence  the  king  would  see  caase 
to  suspect  all  the  shew  of  kindness  that  they  might  pot  on  to  him,  when  at  the  same  time 
they  wore  undermining  some  of  those  prerogatives,  for  which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  seemed 
to  be  so  zealous.  This  had  a great  effect  on  the  king,  who  being  ignorant  of  our  constitu« 
tion,  and  naturally  cautious,  saw  cause  enough  to  dislike  the  heat  ho  found  among  those  who 
expressed  much  zeal  for  him,  but  who  seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  with  it  a great 
mixture  of  republican  principles.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much  offended  at  the 
emplo)’ing  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  And  he  gave  them  daily  cause  to  be  more  displeased  at 
it ; for  ho  set  himself  with  a most  eager  partiality  agmnst  the  whole  party,  and  against  all 
the  motions  made  by  them ; and  he  studied  to  possess  the  king  with  a very  bad  opinion  of 
them.  And,  whereas  secretaries  of  state  have  a particular  allowance  for  such  spies,  as  they 
employ  to  procure  intelligence,  how  exact  soever  he  might  be  in  procuring  foreign  intelli- 
gence, lie  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  have  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  and  in 
other  angry  cabals  : and  he  furnished  the  king  very  copiously  that  way ; which  made  a deep 
impression  on  him,  and  had  very  bad  effects.  The  carl  of  Danby  was  made  marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, and  president  of  the  council ; and  lord  Halifax  had  the  privy  seal  f.  The  last  of 


* Daniel  Finch,  «arl  of  NoUinj^nam,  and  attenrardt  of 
Wiiichclcca,  wna  one  of  the  mMt  contricniioua  men  that 
ever  awiited  in  the  counrii  of  an.  Kn^liih  monarch.  He 
waa  bom  about  the  year  1647.  Very  early  in  life  at 
Chri»t  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  he  was 
proportionately  young  when  introduced  to  atatc  othiira ; dia> 
tinguiihed  aa  a parliamentary  orator,  he  aeon  acquired  the 
notice  of  Jamea  the  Second,  who  made  him  a privy  coun- 
cillor and  first  cemmiMioner  of  the  admiralty.  Kvery 
act  of  hit  life  wu  contiitent.  He  ttgned  the  order  for 
proclaiming  Jamea  the  Second;  but  oppooed  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  test  act.  and  maintained  the  caute  of  the  teven 
bithopi.  Hit  opiinont  relative  to  the  revolution  have 
been  already  noticed ; William  the  'ilrird  appreciated  bit 
integrity,  and  would  have  made  him  lord  cbancrllur,  an 
olBcc  bit  ftther  had  to  ably  filled  ; this  hr  drcliuetl,  but 
aerepted  the  office  of  a itate  tecretary.  The  impotent 
pardon  ittued  bv  Jamet  in  169‘2,  excepted  the  earl  from 
tho«e  who  weie  forgiven.  When  jealoiiriea  and  intriguet 
indured  him  to  resign,  and  hit  character  and  conduct  were 
examined,  it  arose  resplendent  from  the  Knitiny;  not  a 
charge  of  peculation  could  be  ditcoverrd,  but,  on  the  eon- 

txary,  it  waa  proved  that  be  bad  rejcclad  a douceur  of 


10,000/.  from  the  Katl-lndia  company.  He  opposed,  and 
wot  affected  even  to  weeping,  by  the  abjuration  of  lb«  son 
of  James  the  Second;  yet  he  tubinitted  to  qiireu  Annr't 
government,  and  waa  re.rippointed  to  the  teertutyship. 
Both  bouset  of  parliament  paaaed  vote*  of  approbatioa 
upon  him  at  the  lime.  In  1 704  are  shall  find  be  rraigtwd, 
but  at  the  aocetaioo  of  tieorge  the  First,  wm  made  a lord- 
justice,  and  lord-president  of  the  council.  In  J7I5,  hit 
humanity  deprived  him  of  his  office,  for  lie  was  distuNwd 
beoause  he  pleoiicd  for  the  peen,  who  attempted  to  restore 
the  Stuarts.  The  carl  was  a 6rm  siip|>orter  of  tbe  pro. 
trstant  faith.  The  university  of  Oxford,  in  full  ronvoci' 
tion,  unanunously  thanked  him  for  hit  **  Defenco  of  iba 
Christian  Faith,  contained  in  bis  lordship's  answer  te 
Mr.  Whiston’s  letter  to  him,  concerning  the  eternity 
of  the  Son  of  Go<l.  and  the  Holy  Ghost.’  He  died  (Hi 
the  first  day  of  1730.  According  to  Noble,  he  bod,  by 
his  second  wife,  thirty  children.— Noble's  Cootiniiatioa 
of  Grainger;  Birch’s  Lives;  Wood's  Aihenae  Ox«a. ; 
Clarendon  Cortrapondenre. 

f A clear  insight  iuto  the  character  of  this  telf-iate- 
rested  nobleman  may  bo  found  In  Sir  John  Rcresby's 
**  Memoirs.’* 
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esc  bod  gone  into  all  the  steps  that  had  been  made  for  the  king,  with  great  zeal,  and  by 
that  means  was  hated  by  the  high  party,  whom  for  distinction  sake  I will  hereafter  call 
Tories,  and  the  other  Whigs ; terms  that  I have  spoken  much  against,  and  have  ever  hated  : 
but  to  avoid  making  ahva^'s  a longer  description,  I must  use  them  ; they  being  now  become 
as  common  as  if  tliey  had  been  words  of  our  language.  Lord  Halifax  soon  saw  that  hia 
friendsliip  with  the  Whigs  was  not  likely  to  last  long ; his  opposing  the  exclusion  stuck  still 
deeply  with  them ; and  the  business  of  the  quo  warranto's,  and  the  delivering  up  of  charters, 
was  cast  on  him  : the  slowness  of  relieving  Ireland  was  also  charged  on  him ; he  had  for 
some  time  great  credit  with  the  king,  though  his  mercurial  wit  was  not  well  suited  with  the 
king's  phlegm.  Lord  Carmarthen  could  not  bear  the  equality,  or  rather  the  preference  that 
seemed  to  be  given  to  lord  Halifax ; and  therefore  set  on  the  storm  that  quickly  broke  out 
upon  him. 

Lord  Mordaunt  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  ; and 
lord  Delamere,  made  earl  of  Warrington  *,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : lord  Godolphin 
was  likewise  brought  into  the  treasury,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  other  two,  who  soon  saw,  that 
the  king  consider^>d  him  more  than  them  both.  Fur,  as  he  understood  treasury  business  well, 
so  his  calm  and  cold  way  suited  the  king’s  temper.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington, 
though  both  most  violent  Whigs,  became  great  enemies  ; the  former  was  generous,  and  gave 
the  inferior  places  freely  ; but  sought  out  the  men  who  were  most  noted  for  republican  prin- 
ciples, for  them  all : and  the  other,  they  said,  sold  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power.  The 
privy  council  was  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs. 

Nothing  gave  a more  general  satisfaction  than  the  naming  of  the  judges  ; the  king  ordered 
every  privy  councillor  to  bring  a list  of  twelve  : and,  out  of  these,  twelve  very  learned  and 
worthy  judges  were  chosen.  Tins  nomination  was  generally  well  received  over  the  nation. 
The  first  of  these  was  sir  John  Holt,  made  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  then  a young  man 
for  so  high  a post,  who  maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a high  reputation  for  capacity,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  great  dispatch.  So  that,  since  the  lord  chief  justice  Hole's  time,  that 
bench  has  not  been  so  welt  filled,  as  it  was  by  him. 

The  king’s  chief  personal  favour  lay  between  Bentinck  and  Sidney : the  former  was  mode 
earl  of  Portland  and  groom  of  the  stole,  and  continued  for  ten  years  to  be  entirely  trusted  by 
the  king,  and  served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  olmequiousness ; but  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  be  acceptable  to  the  English  nation  f.  The  other  was  made  first,  lord  Sidney, 


* Ho  wu  Qot  mftcle  c*rl  of  Wtrrington  till  «fter  bit 
remortl  from  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Henry  Booth,  lonl  Delamero,  ns  a ton  of  the 
loyal  but  unfortunAte  air  George  Booth,  who  took  up 
anus  in  favour  of  Charles  the  S^oml,  duiing  the  protec- 
torate. He  was  bom  in  1651,  at  the  family  resilience  in 
Cheshire,  which  county  be  representcil  zealously  in  par- 
liament ; promoting  the  exclusion  bill,  for  which. we  hare 
seen  in  previous  pages,  he  was  brought  into  trouble  during 
the  reign  of  James  iheSecoml.  At  the  revolution,  besides 
the  cbaoccllonbip  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Cheshire.  At  Whittington,  in 
Derbyshire,  a farm  house  is  shewn,  where  he  and  the  earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Danby  are  said  to  have  met,  and  con- 
sulted bow  they  might  assist  the  cause  ol  the  prince  of 
Orange.  One  room  is  still  called  by  the  peasantry  there 
^ the  plotting  parlour.'*~(Dr.  Akenside's  Odo  addrtased 
to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.)  He  published  several  trsets ; 
one,  entitled  **  The  late  l>>rd  Russel's  Case,  with  obser- 
vations,*' throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  period.  Ho 
died  in  ]694.'^Kippis's  Diog.  Britannica;  Grainger. 

1*  William  Bentinck,  descended  from  a noble  family  in 
Guelderland,  was  bom  about  the  year  1649.  He  ?rat 
liberally  educated,  and  then  placed  as  page  of  honour  to 
the  prirKe  of  Orange.  Whilst  holding  this  situation,  he 
acted  with  a devoted  heroism  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince, 
that  secured  to  him  hU  highneu's  perpetual  friendship 
and  favour.  Tlie  prinee  was  ill  of  the  small  pox,  and 
the  pustules  not  freely  rising,  to  promote  the  cruptioa  a 


healthy  boy  was  recommended  to  be  placed  with  him  id 
bed.  Young  Bentinck  immediately  volunteered  to  un- 
dergo this  dangerous  office  \ the  desired  effect  was  pro- 
duced, but  he  was  infected,  sod  nearly  died  of  the  disorder. 
The  esteem  thus  gained  was  secured  and  strengthened  in 
aficr-hfo  by  the  ability,  integrity,  and  prudence,  exhibited 
by  Bentinck.  He  came  with  the  prince  when  he  married 
the  princess  Mary  ; he  was  the  ambassador  to  warn  James 
the  Second  of  Monmouth’s  invasion.  In  Holland,  be 
held  a soperior  office  in  the  prince's  household,  and  the 
command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  guards.  He  shewed  ex- 
treme intell^nce  in  bohling  comrounicatioo  witli  the 
English  protestants  previous  to  the  revolution,  as  well  as 
in  the  sirangemenls  preliminary  to  this  constitutional 
effort ; and  when  it  was  complctr^,  he  received  the  offices 
of  groom  of  the  stole,  keeper  of  the  privy.pnrse,  and  a 
privy  couDdllor;  and,  being  naturalised,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  earl  of  Portland,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  forces.  For  a long  time  ho  con- 
tinued first  favourite,  and  was  employed  upon  the  most  deli- 
cate embassies,  &c.  During  one  of  these,  at  Paris,  he  was 
shewn,  in  the  royal  palace,  Lc  Brun’s  series  of  paintings, 
illnitralive  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  victories,  and  was 
ssked  whether  William's  were  to  be  seen  in  his  residence. 
“No,"  replied  Bentinck,  “ the  monuments  of  my  master’s 
actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  palace."  Natu- 
rally of  a reserved  temper,  and  consequently  suspected  of 
pride;  ignorant  of  our  customs  and  language  ; and  viewed 
with  jealousy  as  1 foreigner ; he  did  not nant  enemies,  and 
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and  then  earl  of  RumneVf  and  was  put  in  several  great  posts.  He  was  made  secretory  of 
stitc,  lord-Heutenant  of  Ireland,  and  master  of  tjie  ordnance ; but  he  was  so  set  on  pleasure, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  follow  business  with  a due  application.  Tlic  carls  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorset  had  the  white  staffs : the  first  was  lord  steward,  &nd  the  other  was  lord  cham- 
berlain ; and  they  being  both  whigs,  the  household  was  made  up  of  such,  except  where  tliere 
were  buyers  for  places,  which  were  set  to  sale ; and  though  the  king  seemed  to  discourage 
that,  yet  he  did  not  encourage  propositions  that  were  made  for  the  detecting  those  practices. 
Thus  >vas  the  court,  the  ministry,  and  the  council  composed.  The  admiralty  was  put  in 
commission,  and  Herbert,  made  earl  of  Torrington,  was  first  in  the  commission.  He  tried 
to  dictate  to  the  l>oard ; and  when  he  found  that  did  not  pass  upon  them,  he  left  it,  and 
studied  all  he  could  to  disparage  their  conduct , and  it  was  thought  he  hoped  to  have  been 
advanced  to  tliat  high  trurt  alone. 

The  first  thing  proposed  to  Ije  done  was  to  turn  the  convention  into  a parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  set  in  the  year  1600.  This  was  opposed  by  all  the  tones.  They  said 
w’rits  were  indispensable  to  tlie  being  of  a parliament.  And  though  the  like  was  dune  &t 
the  restoration,  yet  it  >vas  said  that  the  convention  was  then  called  when  there  was  no  king 
nor  great  seal  in  England ; and  it  was  called  by  the  consent  of  the  lawful  king,  and  was 
done  u}x)D  a true  and  visible,  and  not  on  a pretended,  necessity ; and  tliey  added,  that  afUr 
all,  even  then  the  convention  was  not  looked  on  as  a legal  parliament : its  acts  were  ratified 
in  a subsequent  parliament,  and  from  thence  they  had  their  authority.  So  it  was  moved 
that  the  convention  should  be  dissolved,  and  a new  parliament  summoned ; for  in  the  joy 
which  accompanied  the  revolution,  men  well  affected  to  it  were  generally' chosen ; and  it 
was  thought  that  the  damp,  which  was  now  spread  into  many  parts  of  tlie  nation,  would 
occasion  great  changes  in  a new  eleetion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  affairs  was 
so  pressing,  that  no  time  w’as  to  be  lost ; a delay  of  forty  days  might  be  the  total  loss  of 
Ireland,  and  stop  all  our  preparations  at  sea;  nor  was  it  advisable,  in  so  critical  a time,  to 
put  the  nation  into  the  ferment,  which  a new  election  would  occasion.  And  it  was  reasou- 
able  to  ex]>ect  that  those  who  had  set  the  king  on  the  throne  would  be  more  Zi>aluus  to 
maintain  him  there  than  any  new  set  of  men  could  possibly  be  ; and  those  who  submitted 
to  a king,  de  facto^  must  likewise  submit  to  a parliament,  de  facto.  So  the  bill  passed ; 
and  a day  was  set  for  tlie  call  of  both  houses,  and  for  requiring  the  members  to  take  the 
batlis. 

Eight  bishops  absented  themselves;  who  were  Sancroft  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  of  Wor- 
cester, Lake  of  Chichester,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Frompton  of  Gloucester,  and  White  of  Peterborough.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  tliat  they 
might  recommend  themselves  by  a show  of  moderation,  some  of  them  moved  the  house  of 
lords,  before  they  withdrew  from  it,  for  a bill  of  toleration,  and  another  of  comprehension; 
and  these  were  drawn  and  offered  by  the  carl  of  Nottingham  : and,  as  he  said  to  me,  they 
wore  the  same  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  house  of  commons  in  king  Charles’s  time,  during 
the  debaU*s  of  the  exclusion  ; but  then  things  of  that  kind  were  looked  on  as  artihees  to  lay 
the  heat  of  that  time,  and  to  render  the  church  party  more  popular.  After  those  motu»ns 
were  made,  the  bishops  that  were  in  the  house  withdrew ; Bancroft,  Thomas,  and  Lake, 
never  came ; the  two  last  died  soon  after.  Ken  was  a man  of  a warm  imagination  ; and,  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  first  landing,  he  declared  heartily  for  him,  and  advised  all  the  gentle- 
men that  he  saw  to  go  and  join  with  him.  But,  during  the  debates  in  the  convention,  be 
went  with  great  heat  into  the  notion  of  a prince  regent.  And  now,  ii}>on  the  call  of  the 
liouse,  he  withdrew  into  bis  diocese.  He  changed  his  mind  again,  and  wTote  a paper,  per- 
suading the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  which  he  showed  to  Dr.  W'hitby,  who  read  it,  as  the 
doctor  has  told  me  often,  llis  chaplain.  Dr.  Eyre,  did  also  tell  me  that  he  came  with  him 

London,  where  at  first  he  owned  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  to  take 


tlicic  Bucfmicd  in  mippltintinjj  liim  in  ilie  kin/t  favour 
br  Ariioid  van  Krppcl,  afterwaraa  .-ar)  of  Ai>>cmarle. 
Bcniinck,  however,  never  lost  William'*  highett  cDtecin  ; 
on  hit  drnthbed  he  »ent  for  hit  old  tupporter  ; but  the 
power  of  tpecch  wm  gone  when  be  arrive^  and  the  priooc 


could  only  thew  hU  regard  by  pre»*ing  to  hit  bm*i  I^n- 
tinrk'a  hand.  The  earl  then  withdrew  into  private  life, 
where  he  waa  iliaiinguithed  fur  hit  benevolence  tod  libe- 
rality. He  died  in  1709.— Uiog.  Britanniea : Shreww 
bury  Cortetpondence ; Noble '■  cooiUtuation  of  Grwiogcr. 
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tlic  oaths.  But  the  first  day  after  he  came  to  town,  he  was  preTalled  on  to  change  his  mind  ; 
and  he  has  continued  ever  since  in  a very  warm  opposition  to  the  government.  Sancroft 
went  on  in  his  inactive  state,  still  refusing  the  oaths,  but  neither  acting  nor  speaking,  exci'pt 
in  great  confidence,  to  any  against  their  taking  them.  These  bishops  did  one  thing  very 
inconsistent  with  their  other  actions,  and  that  could  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  rules  of 
good  conscience.  All  presentations  arc  directed  to  bishops,  or  to  their  chancellors ; but,  by  a 
general  ^reement  in  the  year  1660,  the  bishops  resolved  to  except  out  of  the  patents,  that 
they  gave  their  chancellors,  the  power  of  giving  institution  into  cures,  which  before  that,  tl»e 
chancellors  were  empowered  to  give  in  the  bishop's  absence.  Now  the  bishops  were  bound 
to  see  that  the  clergy,  before  they  gave  them  institution,  took  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
In  order  therefore  to  decline  the  doing  this,  and  yet  avoid  the  actions  of  quare  impedit,  that 
they  would  be  liable  to,  if  they  did  not  admit  the  clerks  presented  to  them,  they  gave  new 
patents  to  their  chancellors,  empowering  tliem  to  give  institution ; which  they  knew  could 
not  be  done  but  by  tendering  the  oaths.  So  they  gave  authority  to  laymen  to  admit  men  to 
bencfici*a,  and  to  do  tliat  which  they  thought  unlawful,  as  was  the  swearing  to  an  usurper 
against  the  law'ful  king.  Thus  it  appeared  how  far  the  engagement  of  interest  and  parties 
con  run  men  into  contradictions. 

Upon  the  bishops  refusing  the  oaths,  a bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
requiring  all  persons  to  take  them  by  a prefixed  day,  under  several  forfeitures  and  penalties. 
Tl)c  clergy  that  took  them  not  were  to  fkll  under  suspension  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  those  they  were  to  be  deprived.  Tills  was  followed  with  a particular  eagerness  by  some, 
who  were  known  enemies  to  tho  church : and  it  was  then  generally  believed,  that  a gn^at 
part  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  the  oaths.  So  they  hoped  to  have  an  advantage  against  the 
church  by  this  means.  Hanibden  persuaded  the  king  to  add  a period  to  a speech  he  made, 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  proposed  the  admitting  all  protestants  to  serve 
in  that  war.  This  was  understood  to  be  intended  for  taking  off  the  sacramental  test,  which 
was  necessary  by  the  law  to  qualify  men  for  employments,  and  was  looked  on  as  the  chief 
security  the  church  of  England  had,  as  it  excluded  dissenters  from  all  employments.  And  it 
was  tried,  if  a bargain  could  bo  made,  for  excusing  the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  provided  the 
dissenters  might  lie  excused  from  the  sacrament.  Tlic  king  put  this  into  his  speech,  without 
communicating  it  to  the  ministry,  and  it  had  a very  ill  effi'ct.  It  was  not  only  rejected  by 
a great  majority  in  both  houses,  but  it  very  much  heightened  the  prejudices  against  the  king, 
as  bearing  no  great  affection  to  the  church  of  England,  when  be  proposed  tho  opening  such 
a door,  which  they  believed  would  be  fatal  to  them.  The  rejecting  this  made  the  act 
imposing  the  oaths  to  be  driven  on  with  the  more  zeal.  Tins  was  in  debate  when  I came 
into  the  house  of  lords ; for  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died  this  winter : many  spoke  to  the 
king  in  my  favour,  without  my  knowledge.  Tlie  king  made  them  no  answer;  but  a few 
days  after  he  was  set  on  the  throne,  he  of  his  own  motion  named  me  to  that  see ; and  he  did 
it  in  terms  more  obliging  than  usually  fell  from  him.  Wlien  I waited  on  the  queen,  she 
said,  she  hoped  I would  now  put  in  practice  those  notions  with  which  I had  taken  the  liberty 
often  to  entertain  her.  All  the  forms  of  the  conge-d'elire,  and  my  election,  were  carried  on 
with  dispatch.  But  a great  difficulty  was  in  view.  Sancroft  would  not  see  me;  and  he 
refused  to  consecrate  me ; so,  by  law,  when  the  mandate  was  brought  to  him,  upon  not 
obeying  it,  he  must  have  been  sued  in  a premunirc ; and  for  some  days  he  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  venture  that ; but,  as  the  danger  came  near,  he  prevented  it,  by  granting  a com- 
mission to  all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  or  to  any  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop  of  London,  to  exercise  his  mctropolitical  authority  during  pleasure.  Tims  he  did 
authorise  others  to  consecrate  me,  while  yet  he  seemed  to  think  it  an  unlawful  act.  This 
was  so  mean,  that  he  himself  was  ashamed  of  it  afterwards ; but  he  took  an  odd  way  to 
overthrow  it,  for  he  sent  for  his  original  warrant ; and  so  took  it  out  of  the  office,  and  got  it 
into  his  own  hands. 

I happened  to  come  into  the  house  of  lords,  when  two  great  debates  were  managed  with 
much  heat  in  it.  Tlie  one  was  about  the  toleration  and  comprehension,  and  the  other  was 
about  tlie  imposing  the  oaths  on  the  clergy.  And  I was  engaged,  at  my  first  coming  there, 
to  bear  a large  shore  in  both. 
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Tliat  wliicli  W08  long  insisted  on,  in  tlic  house  of  lords,  was,  that  instead  of  the  clause 
positively  enacting,  that  the  clergy  should  bo  obliged  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  might  be 
empowered  to  tender  them,  and  then  the  refusal  was  to  be  punished  according  to  the  clause, 
ns  it  stood  in  the  act.  It  was  thought  such  a power  would  oblige  them  to  their  good 
behaviour,  and  be  an  effectual  n^straint  u]>on  them  : they  would  be  kept  quiet  at  least  by  it; 
whereas,  if  they  came  under  deprivation,  or  the  apprehensions  of  it,  that  would  make  them 
desperate,  and  set  them  on  to  undermine  the  government.  It  was  said,  that  the  clergy,  by 
the  offices  of  the  church,  did  solemnly  own  their  allegiance  to  God,  in  the  sight  of  all  their 
people ; that  no  oath  could  lay  deeper  engagements  on  tliem  than  tho«  acts  of  religious 
worship  did ; and  if  they  should  either  pass  over  those  offices,  or  perform  them,  otherwise 
than  as  the  law  required,  there  was  a clear  method,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  pro- 
cihkI  severely  against  them.  It  was  also  said,  that  in  many  diffident  changes  of  government, 
oaths  had  not  proved  so  effectual  a security  as  w’as  imagined  ; distinctions  were  found  out, 
and  senses  were  put  on  words,  by  which  they  were  interpreted  so,  as  to  signify  but  little, 
when  a government  came  to  need  strength  from  them ; and  it  ill  l>ecame  those  who  bad 
formerly  complained  of  these  impositions,  to  urge  this  with  so  much  vehemence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  trusted  by  a government,  chiefly  in  w 
sacred  a concern,  who  would  not  give  security  to  it ; especially,  since  the  oath  was  brought 
to  such  low  and  general  terms.  The  expedient  that  w’as  proposed  would  put  a hardship 
upon  the  king,  which  was  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  day  prefixed  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  months;  so  that  men  had  time  sufficient  given  them  to  study  the  ]>oint:  and, 
if  in  that  time  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves,  a.s  to  the  lawfulness  of  acknowledging  the 
government,  it  was  not  fit  that  they  should  continue  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  church.  An 
exception  of  tw’clvc  was  proposed,  who  should  be  subject  to  the  law,  upon  refusing  the  oaths 
M'hen  required  to  it  by  the  king ; but  that  was  reji‘ctcd ; and  all  the  mitigation  that  was 
obtained  was  a power  to  the  king  to  reserve  a third  part  of  the  profits  of  any  twelve  bene- 
fices ho  should  name,  to  the  incumbents  who  should  be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act ; and 
so  it  passed.  I was  the  chief  manager  of  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  at  the  conferences  with  the  commons;  but,  seeing  it  could  not  be  carried,  I 
acquiesced  the  more  easily ; because,  though  in  the  beginning  of  these  debates  I was  assunxi, 
that  those  who  seemed  resolved  not  to  take  the  oaths,  yet  prayed  for  the  king  in  their  chapel!* ; 
yet  I found  afterwards  this  was  not  true,  for  they  named  no  king,  nor  queen,  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  guess  whom  they  meant  by  such  an  indefinite  designation.  I also  heard  many  things 
that  made  me  conclude  they  were  endeavouring  to  raise  all  the  opposition  to  the  govemnicut 
possible. 

Tlio  bill  of  toleration  passed  easily.  It  excused  dissentere  from  all  penalties  for  their  not 
coming  to  church,  and  for  going  to  their  separate  meetings.  Tliere  was  an  exception  of 
^ocinians;  but  a provision  was  put  in  it,  in  favour  of  quakers;  and,  though  the  rest  were 
required  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  they  were  excused  upon  making  in  lieu  thereof 
a solemn  declaration.  They  were  to  lake  out  warrants  for  the  houses  they  met  in  ; and  tbe 
justices  of  peace  were  required  to  grant  them.  Sterne  proposed  that  the  act  should  only  be 
temporary,  as  a necessary  restraint  upon  the  dissenters,  that  they  might  demean  themsclv<s 
so  as  to  merit  the  continuance  of  it,  when  the  term  of  years  now  offered  should  end.  But 
this  was  rejected  ; there  was  now  an  universal  inclination  to  pass  the  act;  but  it  could  not 
lie  expected  that  the  nation  would  be  in  the  same  good  disposition  towards  them  at  another 
time.  I shewed  so  much  zeal  for  this  act,  as  very  much  sunk  my  credit,  which  had  arU*n 
from  the  approbation  I had  gaint.'d,  for  opposing  that  which  enacted  the  taking  the  oaths. 
As  for  the  act  of  comprehension,  some  progress  was  made  in  it ; but  a proviso  was  offori'd, 
that,  in  imitation  of  llie  acts  passed  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth’s  and  king  EhUvard  the 
Sixth’s  time,  a number  of  persons,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  might  be  enjpoweri'd  to  pre- 
j)arc  such  a refonnation  of  things,  relating  to  the  church,  as  might  be  offered  to  king  and 
])arliamcnt,  in  order  to  the  healing  our  divisions,  and  the  correcting  what  might  be  amii^  or 
defective,  in  our  constitution.  I’his  was  pressed  with  great  earnestness  by  many  of  the 
temporal  lords.  I at  that  time  did  imagine,  that  the  clergy  would  have  come  into  such  a 
dc!'ign  with  zeal  and  unanimity ; and  1 feared  this  would  be  looked  on  by  them  as  taking 
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tlie  matter  out  of  their  hands  ; and  for  that  reason  I argued  so  warmly  against  this,  that  it 
was  carried  by  a small  majority  to  let  it  fall.  But  1 if^us  convinced  soon  after,  that  1 had 
taken  wrong  measures,  and  that  the  method  proposed  by  these  lords  \sos  the  only  one  likely 
to  prove  effectual ; but  this  did  not  so  recommend  me  to  the  clergy  as  to  balance  the  censure 
I came  under,  for  moving,  in  another  proviso  of  that  bill,  that  ^lic  subscription,  instead  of 
assent  and  consent,  should  only  bo  to  submit  with  a promise  of  conformity.  There  was  a 
proviso  likewise,  in  the  bill,  for  dispensing  with  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  being  bap- 
tised with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  such  as,  after  conference  upon  those  heads,  should 
solemnly  protest  they  were  not  satisfied  as  to  tlie  lawfulness  of  them.  That  concerning 
knetding,  occasioned  a vehement  debate ; for  the  posture  being  the  chief  exception  that  the 
diseentera  had,  the  giving  up  this  was  thought  to  be  the  opening  a way  for  them  to  como 
into  employments : yet  it  was  curried  in  tlie  house  of  lords.  And  I declared  myself  zealous 
for  it : for,  since  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  posture  was  not  essential  in  it^df,  and  that 
scruples,  how  ill  grounded  soever,  were  raised  upon  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  leave  the 
matter  os  indifferent  iii  its  practice  as  it  was  in  its  nature. 

Those  who  had  moved  for  this  bill,  and  afterwards  brought  it  into  the  house,  acted  a very 
disingenuous  part ; for,  while  they  studied  to  recommend  themselves  by  this  shew  of  mode- 
ration, they  set  on  their  friends  to  oppose  it ; and  such  as  were  very  sincerely  and  cordially 
for  it,  were  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  intended  to  subvert  it.  When  the 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  laid  on  the  table ; and,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  tliey  made  an  address  to  the  king,  for  summoning  a convocation  of  the  clergy 
to  attend,  according  to  custom,  on  the  session  of  parliament.  Tlie  party  that  was  now 
beginning  to  be  formed  against  the  government,  preUnded  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
declared  their  apprehensions  that  it  was  in  danger,  which  was  imputed  by  many  to  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  8 management.  These,  as  they  went  heavily  into  the  toleration,  so  they  were 
moch  offonded  with  the  bill  of  comprehension,  as  containing  mutters  relating  to  the  church, 
io  which  the  representative  body  of  the  clergy  had  not  been  so  much  as  advised  with. 

Nor  was  this  bill  supported  by  those  who  st*emcd  most  favourable  to  the  dissenters ; they 
set  it  up  for  a maxim,  that  it  was  fit  to  keep  up  a strong  faction  both  in  church  and  state ; 
and  they  thought  it  ^va8  not  agreeable  to  that,  to  suffer  so  grc'at  a body  as  the  presbyterians 
to  be  made  more  easy,  or  more  inclinable  to  unite  to  the  churcli ; they  also  thought  that  the 
toleration  would  be  best  maintained  wlieii  great  numbers  should  need  it,  and  be  conceriud 
to  preserve  it ; so  this  good  design  being  zealously  o]ij>oeed,  and  but  faintly  promoted,  it  full 
to  the  ground. 

The  clergy  began  now  to  shew  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  nonconformists,  and  seemed  to 
wish  for  an  occasion  to  renew  old  severities  against  them  ; but  wise  and  good  men  did  very 
much  applaud  the  quieting  the  nation  by  the  toU^ralion.  It  seemed  to  be  suitable,  both  to 
the  spirit  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  intiTest  of  the  nation.  It  was  thought  very 
unreasonable,  that,  while  we  were  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  Rome,  wo 
should  fall  into  sucli  practices  among  ourselves  ; chiefly,  while  we  were  engaging  in  a war, 
in  the  progress  of  which  we  would  need  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  bill  gave  the  king  great  content.  He  in  his  own  opinion  always  thought,  that  con- 
science was  God’s  province,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  ; and  his  experience  in 
Holland  made  him  look  on  toleration  as  one  of  tho  wisest  meosurea  of  government : he  was 
much  troubled  to  see  so  much  ill  humour  spreading  amemg  the  clergy,  and  by  tlieir  means 
over  a great  part  of  the  nation.  He  was  so  true  to  his  prin.-iplc  herein,  that  he  restrained 
the  heat  of  some  who  vrerc  proposing  severe  acts  against  pajiists.  He  made  them  apprehend 
the  advantage  which  that  w'ould  give  the  French,  to  alienate  all  the  papists  of  Europe  from 
ns ; who  from  thence  might  hope  to  set  on  foot  a new  catholic  league,  and  make  the  war  a 
quarrel  of  religion  ; W'hich  might  have  very  bad  effects.  Nor  could  he  pretend  to  protect 
tlie  protestants  in  many  places  of  Germany,  and  in  Hungary,  unless  he  could  cover  the 
papists  in  England  from  all  severities  on  the  ac(x>unt  of  their  religion.  This  was  so  carefully 
infused  into  many,  and  so  well  understood  by  them,  that  tho  papists  have  enjoyed  the 
real  effi>ct8  of  tlie  toleration,  though  they  were  not  comprehended  within  the  statute  that 
enacted  it 
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not  likely  to  in  the  house  of  lords ; so  it  was  let  lie  on  the  table.  By  this  likewise, 
which  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Whigs,  the  king  came  to  think,  that  those  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  intended  to  depress  his  prerogative  as  much  as  they  had  exalted  his  per< 
eon.  He  seemed  to  grow  tender  and  jealous  upon  these  points,  the  importance  of  every  one 
of  them  being  much  aggravated  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  furnished  him  with  a 
scheme  of  all  the  points  of  the  prerogative,  and  of  their  dependence  one  upon  another ; and 
he  seemed  so  possessed  with  this,  that  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  most  of  his  confi- 
dence, found  a coldness  growing  u{>on  him,  which  increased  their  disgust,  and  mode  them 
apprehend  they  should  again  see  a reign  full  of  prerogative  maxims.  One  thing  the  house 
of  commons  granted,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  king ; they  gave  the  States  about 
600,000/.  for  the  charge  they  had  been  at  in  the  fleet  and  army,  which  they  furnished  the 
king  w‘ith  at  the  revolution. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  another  point,  though  often  and  much  pressed  to  it  by  the 
king.  He  thought  nothing  would  settle  the  minds  of  the  nation  so  much  as  an  act  of  indem- 
nity, with  proper  exceptions  of  some  criminals  that  should  be  left  to  justice.  Jeffreys  was 
in  the  Tower ; Wright,  who  had  been  lord  chief  justice,  and  some  of  the  judges,  were  in  New- 
gate ; Graham  and  Burton,  who  had  been  the  wicked  solicitors  in  the  former  reigns,  were  in 
prison ; but  the  hottest  of  the  Wings  would  not  set  this  on.  They  thought  it  best  to  keep 
many  under  the  lash ; they  intended  severe  revenges  for  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and 
fur  the  many  unjust  things  that  had  been  done  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign ; they  saw, 
that  the  clogging  the  indemnity,  with  many  comprehensive  exceptions,  would  create  king 
James  a great  party  ; so  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  offer  at  that ; yet  they  resolved  to 
keep  them  still  in  their  power  till  a better  opportunity  for  falling  on  them  should  offer  itself : 
therefore  they  proceeded  so  slowly  in  that  matter,  that  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
ripeness  during  this  session.  It  is  true  the  great  mildness  of  the  king's  temper,  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  government,  which  was  indeed  rather  liable  to  censure,  as  being  too  remiss,  set 
people's  minds  much  at  ease  ; and,  if  it  gave  too  much  boldness  to  those  who  began  to  set  up 
an  open  opposition  to  him,  yet  it  gained  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  who  saw  nono 
of  those  moving  spectacles  that  had  been  so  common  in  former  reigns ; and  all  promised 
themselves  happy  ^ys  under  so  merciful  a prince.  But  angry  men  put  a wicked  construc- 
tion on  the  earnestness  the  king  shewed  for  an  act  of  indemnity : they  said,  he  intended  to 
make  use  of  a set  of  prerogative  men,  as  soon  as  legally  he  could ; and  therefore  he  desired 
the  instruments  of  king  James's  illegal  government  might  be  once  secured,  that  so  he  might 
employ  them.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  infusing  jealoouies  of  the  king 
into  their  party  with  the  same  industry  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the  same  timo 
instilling  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them  ; and  both  acted  w’ith  too  much  success,  which  put 
matters  much  out  of  joint;  for  though  the  carls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire  did  all  they 
Could  to  stop  the  progress  and  effects  of  those  suspicions  with  which  the  Whigs  were  pos- 
sessed, yet  they  had  not  credit  enough  to  do  it.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  ho  had 
more  of  the  king's  favour,  yet  he  had  not  strength  to  resist  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  pompous 
and  tragical  declamations  *. 

There  was  a bill  of  great  importance  sent  up  by  the  commons  to  the  lords,  that  was  not 
finished  this  session ; it  was  a bill,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  England,  and  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  as  had  been  agreed  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  their  issue ; and  after  them,  to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue  ; and  after  these, 
to  the  king  and  his  issue.  A clause  was  inserted,  disabling  all  papists  from  succeeding  to 
the  crown  ; to  which  the  lords  added,  or  such  as  should  marry  papists.”  To  this  I pro- 
posed an  additional  clause,  absolving  the  subjects,  in  that  case,  from  their  allegiance.  This 
was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ; and  it  passed  w’itbout  any  opposition,  or  debate ; 
which  amazed  us  all,  considering  the  importance  of  it.  But  the  king  ordered  me  to  propose 
the  naming  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity,  next  in  the  succession.  He  signified 
his  pleasure  in  this  also  to  the  ministers;  but  he  ordered  me  to  begin  the  motion  in  the 
bouse,  because  I had  already  set  it  on  foot.  And  the  duke  of  Hanover  had  now  other 

* The  repiT*entaUoQt  of  the  eerl  of  Shrewtbarr  to  divert  the  king  from  hit  Irening  to  the  Toriet.tre  told  in  the 
Cm  peget  of  Coxe't  **  Shrewtbur;  Corretpondence.'* 
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tliouglits  of  the  matter,  and  was  separating  liimself  from  the  interests  of  France.  Tlie  lords 
agreed  to  the  proposition  without  any  opposition ; so  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons. 
TluTe  were  great  debates  there  upon  it.  llumbdun  pressed  it  vehemently  ; but  Wildman, 
and  all  the  republican  party,  opposed  it.  Their  secret  reason  seemed  to  be,  a design  to 
extinguish  monarchy,  and  therefore  to  substitute  none  beyond  the  three  that  were  named, 
that  so  the  succession  might  quickly  come  to  an  end.  But  it  not  being  decent  to  own  this, 
all  that  they  pretended  was,  that  there  being  many  in  the  lineal  succession,  after  the  three 
that  were  named,  who  were  then  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  leaving  to  them  a possibility 
to  succeed,  upon  their  turning  protestants,  might  have  a good  effect  on  them,  and  dispose 
them  to  hearken  to  instruction ; all  which  would  be  defeated  by  a declaration  in  favour  of 
the  duchess. 

To  this  it  w’ns  answered,  in  a free  conference,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  was  fit  to  make 
this  declaration ; since  nothing  could  bring  us  into  a more  certain  danger  than  a pretended 
conversion  of  a false  convert,  who  might  by  such  a disguise  ascend  the  throne,  and  so  work 
our  ruin  by  secret  artihees.  Both  houses  adhered,  after  the  free  conference : so  the  bill  fell 
fur  that  time  : but  it  w^as  resolved  to  take  it  up  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  And 
tlie  king  thought  it  was  not  then  convenient  to  renew  the  motion  of  the  duchess  of  Hanover, 
of  w'hich  he  ordered  me  to  write  her  a particular  account.  It  was  fit  once  to  have  the  bill 
passed  that  enacted  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  papists  ; for  that,  upon  the  matter,  brought 
the  succession  to  their  door.  And  if  any  in  the  line,  before  her,  should  pretend  to  change, 
as  it  w’as  not  very  likely  to  happen,  so  it  would  not  be  easily  believed.  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  this  matter  no  further  at  this  time.  Tlie  bill  passed  without  any  opposition,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  which  I mention  here,  that  I might  end  this  matter  all  at 
once  *.  The  present  session  was  drawn  to  a great  length,  and  was  not  ended  till  August ; 
and  then  it  broke  up  w'ith  a great  deal  of  ill  humour. 

One  accident  happened  this  summer,  of  a pretty  extraordinary  nature,  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  A fisherman,  between  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall,  was  drawing  a net  pretty 
close  to  the  channel,  and  a groat  weight  was,  not  without  some  difficulty,  drawn  to  the 
shore,  which,  when  taken  up,  was  found  to  be  the  great  seal  of  England.  King  James  had 
I’alled  for  it  from  the  lord  Jeffreys,  the  night  before  he  went  away,  as  intending  to  make  a 
secret  use  of  it,  for  pardons  or  grants.  But  it  seems,  when  he  went  away,  he  thought  either 
that  the  bulk  or  weight  of  it  made  it  inconvenient  to  be  carried  off,  or  that  it  was  to  be 
hereafter  of  no  more  use  to  him  ; and  therefore,  that  it  might  not  be  made  use  of  against 
him,  he  threw  it  into  the  Tliamcs.  The  fisherman  was  well  rewarded  when  he  brought  the 
great  seal  to  the  king ; and  by  his  order  it  was  broken. 

But  now  I must  look  over  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  king  .James’s  motions.  Upon 
his  coming  to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  received  wnth  great  shews  of  ti'ndemess  and 
respect ; the  French  king  assuring  him,  that,  as  they  had  both  the  same  interests,  so  he 
would  never  give  over  the  war,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  throne.  Tire  only  j)rospoct 
he  now  had  was  to  keep  up  his  party  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  message  from  Tyreon- 
nel,  for  speedy  supplies,  was  very  pressing  ; and  his  party  in  Scotland  sent  one  Lindsay  over 


* This  immortal  bill,”  u Burke  denominates  it,  is 
in  our  code  of  laws,  I William  and  Marr,  sese.  2.  c.  2. 
It  t-nibcHlies  the  declaration  of  rights  presented  b;  both 
houses  of  the  convention  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Oi-iiige,  and  accepted  by  them  \rith  tlie  crown.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  the  clause  enacting  that  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  should  take  the  test  oath  upon  their 
arertsion  to  tlie  crown,  and  tliat  if  any  such  king  or  queen 
eiiihmccd  the  Roinnu  catholic  religion,  or  married  a Roman 
r.iiholic,  their  siibjecta  ahould  1^  absolved  of  their  alle- 
giance, passed  without  any  debate.  The  bill  of  rights 
lll■.villl;  declared  the  illegal  conduct  of  James  the  Second, 
and  Ills  al)<lic.-ition  of  Uic  throne, enacts,  1.  that  the  king, 
vrilhoiit  the  consent  of  parliament,  shall  not  sus|iend  the 
o()cr.ition  of  any  law.  2.  That  creating  new  courts  of 
law  is  illegal.  3.  That  levying  money  hv  the  king,  iin- 
•Jiit  tioned  by  parliament,  is  illegal.  4.  Tliat  the  subject 


has  a right  to  petition  the  king.  5.  That  a standing  army, 
without  consent  of  pu-liamcnt,  cannot  be  raised  or  main- 
tained. 6.  Tiiut  protestant  subjects  may  have  arms  for 
tlicir  defence,  suitable  to  tlicir  condition.  7.  The  election 
of  members  of  ]inrliamcnt  ought  to  be  free.  8.  That  frre- 
dom  of  speech  in  parliament  cannot  be  questioned  out  of 
parliament.  9.  That  neither  excessive  bail,  fines,  or 
punishincnt  ought  to  lie  inflicted.  10,  That  jurors  should 
be  duly  cmpaniiclled.  1 1 . That  all  grants  or  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  before  the  party  is  convicted,  are  void. 
12.  That  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently.  Coo- 
rludiiig  with  a declaration  tliat  tlie  lords  and  commons 
“ do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  ail  and  singular  the 
premises  as  their  undouhted  rights  and  liberties  ” Tiic 
dcclaratioii  of  rights  is  known  to  have  been  rbiefly  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Somers,  aftervrards  lord  chsiirrllor  and  known 
as  '*  tlic  great  lord  Sonicrs.” 
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to  him.  to  offer  him  their  service,  and  to  nsk  what  assistance  they  might  depend  upon.  The 
French  ministry  was  at  this  time  much  divided.  Louvois  had  the  grrateat  credit^  and  was 
very  successful  in  all  his  counsels ; so  that  ho  was  most  considered ; but  Scignelay  was 
believed  to  have  more  personal  favour,  and  to  be  more  entirely  united  to  madam  Maintenon. 
Those  two  were  in  a high  competition  for  favour,  and  hated  one  another.  Scignelay  had  the 
marine,  as  the  other  had  the  army,  fur  his  province ; so,  king  James  having  the  most 
dependence  on  the  marine,  and  looking  on  the  secretary  for  that  post  as  the  most  powerful 
favourite,  made  his  chief  application  to  him  ; which  set  Louvois  to  cross,  and  retard,  every 
thing  that  was  proposed  for  his  service : so  that  matters  for  him  went  on  slowly,  and  very 
defectively.  There  was  another  circumstance  in  king  James's  affairs  that  did  him  much  hurt. 
Lauzun,  whose  adventures  will  be  found  in  the  French  history,  had  como  over  to  king  James, 
and  offered  him  his  service,  and  hod  attended  on  the  queen  when  she  went  over  to  France. 
I Ic  had  obtaincnl  a promise  of  king  James,  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  such  forces  as  the 
king  of  Franco  would  assist  him  with.  Ix)uvois  hated  I>auzun  ; nor  did  the  king  of  France  like 
to  employ  him  ; so  Louvois  sent  to  king  James,  desiring  him  to  ask  of  the  king  of  France, 
Souvray,  a son  of  his,  whom  he  was  breeding  to  serve  in  war,  to  command  the  French  troops. 
But  king  James  had  so  engaged  himself  to  Lauzun,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  in  honour 
depart  from  it.  And  ever  after  that,  we  were  told,  that  Louvois  studied,  by  all  the  ways  ho 
could  think  of,  to  disparage  him, and  all  the  propositions  he  made;  yet  he  got  about  5,000 
Frenchmen  to  be  stmt  over  with  him  to  Ireland,  hut  no  great  supplies  in  money.  Promist's 
were  sent  the  Scots  of  great  assistance  that  should  be  sent  them  from  Ireland  : they  wero 
encouraged  to  make  all  possible  opposition  in  the  convention ; and,  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
the  year  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  ordered  to  gather  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  t> 
keep  themselves  in  safe  places  there  till  further  orders  should  be  sent  them.  With  these, 
and  with  a small  supply  in  money,  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  for  buying  ammu- 
nition and  arms,  Lindsay  was  sent  back.  I had  such  a character  given  me  of  him,  that  I 
entertained  good  thoughts  of  him.  8o,  upon  his  return,  he  came  first  to  me,  and  pretended 
be  had  gone  over  on  private  affairs,  being  deeply  engaged  in  debt  for  the  earl  of  Melfort, 
whose  secretary  he  had  been.  I understood  from  him,  that  king  Jnim  s had  left  Paris  to  go 
for  Ireland  ; so  I sent  him  to  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury’s  office ; but  there  was  a secret  managi*- 
mont  with  one  of  the  under  secretaries  there  for  king  James ; so  he  was  not  only  dismisst  d, 
but  got  a j>as3  warrant  from  Dr.  Wynne,  to  go  to  Scotland.  I had  given  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury such  a character  of  the  man,  that  ho  did  more  easily  believe  him  ; but  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  pass  warrant.  So,  my  easiness  to  think  well  of  people,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  the 
mischief  that  followed,  on  his  not  l>eing  clapped  up,  and  more  narrowly  examined.  Upon 
king  James's  landing  in  Iralaiid,  he  marched  his  army  from  Kinsale  to  Ulster  ; and,  when  it 
was  all  together,  it  consisted  of  30,000  foot,  and  8,0(X)  horse.  It  is  true  the  Irish  were  now 
as  insolent  as  they  wero  undisciplined  ; and  they  began  to  think  they  must  be  masters  of  all 
the  king's  counsels.  A jealousy  arose  l>etween  them  and  the  French ; they  were  soon  on 
very  bad  terms,  and  scarcely  ever  agretKl  in  their  advices : all  king  James's  party,  in  the  isle 
of  Britain,  pressed  his  settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland  the  best  he  could,  and  his  bringing  over 
the  French,  and  such  of  the  Irish,  as  he  could  best  govern,  and  depend  on  ; and  advised  him 
to  land  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  the  west  of  ikotland. 

But  the  first  thing  that  was  to  he  done  was  to  reduce  Londonderry.  In  order  to  this, 
two  different  advices  were  offered.  The  one  was,  to  march  with  a great  force,  and  to  take 
it  immediately ; for  the  town  was  not  capable  of  resisting,  if  vigorously  attacked.  The 
other  was,  to  block  it  up  so,  that  it  should  bo  forced  in  a little  time  to  surrender ; and  to 
turn  to  other  more  vigorous  designs.  But,  whereas  cither  of  these  advices  might  have  been 
pursued  with  advantage,  a third  advice  was  offered  ; but  I know  not  by  whom,  which  was 
the  only  bad  one,  that  could  be  proposed ; and  yet,  by  a sort  of  fatality,  which  hung  over 
that  king,  it  was  followed  by  him  ; and  that  was,  to  press  the  town  by  a slow  siege,  which, 
as  was  given  out,  would  bring  the  Irish  into  tho  methods  of  war,  and  would  accustom  them 
to  fatigue  and  discipliae.  And  this  being  resolved  on,  king  James  sent  a small  body  before 
it,  which  was  often  changed ; and  by  these  he  continued  the  siege  above  two  mouths,  in 
which  the  poor  inhabitants  fonned  themselves  into  great  order,  and  came  to  generous  resolu- 
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tions  of  enduring  the  laet  extremitice.  They  made  some  salUea,  in  which  the  Irish  always 
ran  away,  and  left  their  officers ; bo  that  many  of  their  best  officers  w'ero  killed.  Those 
within  suffered  little,  but  by  hunger,  which  destroyed  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  number. 
One  convoy,  with  two  regiments,  and  provisions,  was  sent  to  their  relief ; but  they  looked  on 
the  service  as  desperate,  being  deceived  by  Lundy,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  place,  and 
had  undertaken  to  betray  it  to  king  James ; but  he  finding  them  jealons  of  him,  came  to 
the  convoy,  and  persuaded  them  that  nothing  could  be  done  ; so  they  came  back,  and  Lundy 
with  them.  Yet  the  poor  inhabitants,  though  thus  forsaken,  resolved  still  to  hold  out ; and 
sent  over  such  an  account  of  the  state  they  were  in,  that  a second  and  greater  convoy  was 
sent,  with  about  5,000  men,  commanded  by  Kirk,  who,  after  he  came  in  sight,  made  not  that 
haste  to  relieve  them  that  was  necessary,  considering  the  misery  they  were  in.  They  had  a 
river  that  came  up  to  their  town  ; but  the  Irish  bad  laid  a boom  and  chains  across  it,  and 
had  planted  batteries  for  defending  it : yet  a ship  sailing  up  with  wind  and  tide  broke 
through  ; and  so  the  town  was  relieved,  and  the  siege  raised  in  great  confusion  *. 

liiiskillcn  had  the  same  fate:  the  inhabitants  entered  into  resolutions  of  suffering  any 
thing,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish ; a considerable  force  was  sent  against 
them ; but  through  their  courage,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  they  hold  out. 

All  this  while  an  army  wras  preparing  in  England,  to  be  sent  over  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  commanded  by  Schomberg,  who  was  made  a duke  in  England,  and  to  whom  the 
parliament  gave  100,000  pounds  for  the  services  he  had  done.  The  levies  were  carried  on  in 
England  w'ith  great  zeal ; and  the  bodies  were  quickly  full.  Bui,  though  both  officers  and 
soldiers  sliewinl  much  courage  and  affection  to  the  service,  yet  they  were  raw,  without  expe- 
rience, and  without  skill.  Schomberg  had  a quick  and  happy  passage,  with  about  10,000 
men.  He  landed  at  Belfast,  and  brought  the  forces  that  lay  in  Ulster  together.  His  army, 
when  strongest,  was  not  above  14,000  men;  and  he  hod  not  above  2,000  home.  He 
marched  on  to  Dundalk,  and  there  posted  himself.  King  James  came  to  Ardee,  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  him,  being  above  thrice  his  number.  Schomberg  had  not  the  supplies  from 
England  that  had  1)ecn  promised  him : much  treachery,  or  ravenousness,  appeared  in  many 
who  were  employed ; and  he,  finding  his  numbers  so  unequal  to  the  Irish,  resolved  to  lie  on 
the  defensive.  Ho  lay  there  six  weeks  in  a very  rainy  season  : his  men,  for  want  of  due 
care  and  good  management,  contracted  such  diseases,  that  he  lost  almost  the  one- half  of  his 
army,  ^me  blamed  him  for  not  putting  things  more  to  hazard : it  was  said,  that  ho 
measured  the  Irish  by  their  numbers,  and  not  by  tbeir  want  of  sense  and  conrage.  Such 
complaints  were  sent  of  this  to  the  king,  that  he  wrote  twice  to  him,  pressing  him  to  put 
somewhat  to  the  venture ; but  he  saw  the  enemy  was  well  posted,  and  well  provided  ; and 
he  knew  they  had  several  good  officers  among  them.  If  he  had  pushed  matters,  and  had 
met  with  a misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  consequently  all  Ireland,  would  have  l>een  lost ; 
for  ho  could  not  have  made  a regular  retreat.  The  sure  game  was  to  preserve  his  army ; 
and  that  would  save  Ulster,  and  keep  matters  entire  for  another  year.  This  was  censured 
by  some  ; but  better  judges  thought  the  managing  this  campaign  as  he  did,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  his  life.  The  Irish  made  some  poor  attempts  to  beat  up  his  quarters ; but 
even  where  they  surprised  his  men,  and  were  much  superior  in  number,  they  were  so  shame- 
fully heat  back,  that  this  increased  the  contempt  the  English  naturally  had  for  them.  In 
the  end  of  October,  all  went  into  winter  quarters. 


* I Vnow  not  for  what  reason  Burnet  omitted  to 
notice  the  chief  inslnimrot  In  penuading  the  inhabitants 
of  Ixtuilomierry  to  such  a gallant  defencot  I>r.  George 

Walker.  This  divine  was  a native  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  As  soon  ss  he  wts  ordained  be  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Donoughmore,  where  he  raised  a regiment  when 
James  the  Second  landed.  He  threw  himself  and  his 
men  into  Londonderry  as  M>on  as  ho  understood  that  the 
ex-king  had  determined  to  besiege  IL  Colonel  Lundy, 
the  governor,  either  s traitor,  or  a coward,  or  both,  shut 
hitnwif  up  In  his  chaniler,  and  would  not  interfere  in  the 
defence,  and  was  oonsequently  turned  out  of  the  town  by 
Mr.  Walker  i who,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Baker,  was 


appointed  governor.  The  aege  commenced  on  the  SO'h 
of  April;  the  town  was  miserably  fortified,  snd  tbs 
besieging  army  large ; yet  it  was  defended  for  one  hundred 
and  five  days,  and  eventually  relieved.  For  his  bravery, 
Walker  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  eeoiixioni; 
snd  the  univervty  of  Oxford  made  him  a doctor  lo  divi- 
nity. He  was  aUerwarda  nominated  to  the  bitheprie  of 
Borry,  but  accompanying  William  the  Third,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  ^yne  in  July  1690.  His  **  True 
Account  of  ibe  Siege  of  Londonderry,**  is  d highly  inte- 
resting work. — Ware’s  Works,  by  Harris;  Grey's  Parlis- 
meolary  Debates. 
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Oiir  operations  on  the  sea  were  not  rery  prosperous.  Herbert  was  sent  with  a fleet  to  cut 
oflf  ihe  communication  between  France  and  Ireland.  The  French  bad  sent  over  a fleet  with 
a great  transport  of  stores  and  ammunition.  They  had  landed  their  loading,  and  were 
returning  bock.  As  they  came  out  of  Bantry  Day  Herbert  engaged  them.  The  wind  was 
against  him,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  to  come  up  and 
enter  into  action  ; and  so  those  who  were  engaged  were  forced  to  retire  with  some  disadvan' 
tags.  But  the  French  did  not  pursue  him.  He  came  hack  to  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  refit 
some  of  his  ships ; and  went  out  again,  and  lay  before  Brest  till  the  end  of  summer.  But 
the  French  fleet  did  not  come  out  any  more  all  that  summer ; so  that  ours  lay  some  months 
at  sea  to  no  purpose.  But  if  we  lost  few  of  our  seamen  in  the  engagement,  we  lost  a great 
many  by  reason  of  the  bad  victualling.  Some  excused  this  because  it  was  so  late  in  the  year 
l^forc  funds  were  made  for  it ; while  others  imputed  it  to  base  practices,  and  worse  designs. 
8o  affairs  had  everywhere  a very  melancholy  face. 

I now  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland.  A convention  of  the  states 
was  summoned  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  Duke  Hamilton  was  chosen  pre- 
sident. And  a letter  being  oflTered  to  them  from  king  James,  by  Lindsay,  they  would  not 
receive  nor  read  it ; but  went  on  to  state  the  several  violations  of  their  constitution  and 
laws  made  by  King  James.  Upon  these  it  was  moved  that  a judgment  should  be  given, 
declaring  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown.  Upon  this,  three  parties  were 
formed : one  was  composed  cf  all  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  nobility,  who  opposed  these 
proceedings  against  the  king,  as  contrary  to  their  laws  and  oaths  ; others  thought  that  their 
oatlis  were  only  to  the  king  as  having  the  executive  power  to  support  him  in  that ; but 
that,  if  he  set  himself  to  invade  and  assume  the  legislature,  he  renounced  his  former  autho- 
rity by  subverting  that  upon  which  it  was  founded.  So  tlicy  were  for  proceeding  to  a 
declaratory  judgment : a third  party  was  formed  of  those  who  agreed  with  the  former  in 
their  conclusion,  but  not  in  coming  to  so  speedy  a determination.  They  thought  it  was  the 
interest  of  Scotland  to  be  brought  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be  united  to  the  par- 
liament of  England  ; and  that  this  was  the  properest  time  for  doing  that  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, since  England  would  be  obliged  by  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  receive  them  upon 
good  terms,  lliey  were  therefore  willing  to  proceed  against  king  James ; but  they  thought 
it  not  reasonable  to  make  too  much  haste  in  a new  settlement ; and  were  for  maintaining 
tlie  government  in  an  interregnum  till  the  union  should  l>o  perfected,  or  at  least  put  in  a 
probable  way.  This  was  specious,  and  many  went  into  it ; but,  since  it  tended  to  the 
putting  a stop  to  a full  settlement,  all  tliat  favoured  king  James  joined  in  it;  for  by  this 
more  time  was  gained.  To  this  project  it  was  objected  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
must  be  a work  of  time ; since  many  difficulties  would  arise  in  any  treaty  .about  it ; whereas 
the  present  circumstances  were  critical,  and  re<juired  a speedy  decision,  and  quick  provision 
to  be  made  for  their  security ; since,  if  they  continued  in  such  a neutral  state,  they  would 
have  many  enemies  and  no  friends : and  tlio  zeal  that  was  now  working  among  them  for 
presdytery  must  raise  a greater  aversion  than  ordinary  in  the  body  tliat  was  for  the  church 
of  England  to  any  such  treaty  with  them. 

While  much  heat  was  occasioned  by  this  debate,  great  numbers  came  armed  from  the 
western  counties,  on  pretence  to  defend  the  convention  ; for  the  duke  of  Gordon  was  still  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  have  done  them  much  harm,  though  he  lay  there  in  a 
very  inoffensive  state.  He  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  preserve  that  place 
long  for  king  James ; since  to  provoke  the  convention  would  have  drawn  a siege  and  ruin 
upon  him  with  too  much  precipitation,  while  there  was  not  a force  in  the  field  re^y  to  come 
sad  assist  him.  So  it  was  mid  there  was  no  need  of  such  armed  companies,  and  that  they 
were  come  to  over-awe  and  force  the  convention. 

The  earl  of  Dundee  had  been  at  London,  and  had  fixed  a correspondence  both  with  Eng- 
land and  France ; though  he  had  employed  me  to  carry  messages  from  him  to  the  king,  to 
know  what  security  ho  might  expect,  if  he  should  go  and  live  in  Scotland  without  owning 
his  government.  The  king  said,  if  he  would  live  peaceably,  and  at  home,  he  would  protect 
him.  To  this  he  answered,  that,  unless  he  were  forced  to  it,  he  would  live  quietly.  But  ho 
went  down  with  other  rewdutions  ; and  all  the  party  resolved  to  submit  to  his  c^immamL 
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Upon  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  ho  pretended  he  was  in  danger  from  those  armed  multitndcs. 
and  so  he  loft  the  convention  ; and  went  np  and  down  the  Highlands,  and  sent  his  ageaU 
about  to  bring  together  what  force  they  could  gatlier.  Tins  set  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
debiites  of  the  convention. 

They  passed  the  judgment  of  forfeiture  on  king  James.  And  on  the  11th  of  April,  the 
day  in  which  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned  with  the  ordinary  solemnities  at  West- 
minster, they  declared  William  and  klary  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  But  with  this,  a« 
tlif^y  ordered  the  coronation  oath  to  be  tendered  to  them,  so  they  drew  up  a claim  of  rights, 
which  they  protended  wore  the  fundamental,  and  unalterable,  laws  of  the  kingdom.  By 
one  of  these  it  was  declared,  that  tlic  reformation  in  Scotland  having  been  begun  by  a paritv 
among  the  clergy,  all  prelacy  in  that  church  was  a great  and  insupportable  grievance  to  that 
kingdom.  It  was  an  absurd  thing  to  put  this  in  a claim  of  rights ; for  which  not  only  they 
had  no  law,  but  which  was  contrary  to  many  laws  then  in  being ; so  that,  though  tliey 
might  have  riftcred  it  as  a grievance,  there  was  no  colour  for  pretending  it  was  a national 
riglkt.  But  they  had  a notion  among  them  that  every  article,  that  should  be  put  in  the 
claim  of  rights,  became  an  unalterable  law,  and  a condition  upon  which  tlie  crown  was  to 
be  held ; wliercas  grievances  were  such  things  as  were  submitU'd  to  the  king  and  parliament 
to  he  redressed,  or  not,  as  they  should  see  cause ; but  the  bishops,  and  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  having  left  the  convention,  the  presbyterians  had  a majority  of  voices  to  carTV 
everything  as  they  pleased,  how  unreasonable  soever.  And  upon  this,  the  abolishing  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland  was  made  a necessary  article  of  the  new  settlement. 

Soon  after  the  king  came  to  St.  James’s,  the  episcopal  party  there  hod  sent  up  the  dean 
of  Glasgow,  whom  they  ordered  to  come  to  me ; and  I introduced  him  to  the  then  prince. 
He  was  sent  to  know  what  Ids  intentions  were  with  relation  to  them.  He  answered,  be 
would  do  all  he  could  to  presen  e them,  granting  a full  toleration  to  the  presbyterians ; bnt 
this  w'as  in  case  they  concurred  in  the  new  settlement  of  that  kingdom  ; for  if  they  opposed 
that,  and  if,  by  a great  majority  in  parliament,  resolutions  should  bo  taken  against  tlkem, 
the  king  could  not  make  a ^^ar  f(»r  them  ; but  yet  he  would  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
maintain  such  of  them  as  should  live  peaceably  in  their  functions.  This  he  ordered  me  like- 
wise to  write  back,  in  answer  to  what  some  bishops  and  others  had  written  to  me  upon  that 
subject.  But  the  earl  of  Dundee,  when  he  went  down,  possessed  them  with  such  an  opinion 
of  another  speedy  revolution,  that  would  be  brought  about  in  favour  of  king  James,  th** 
they  resolved  to  adhere  6rmly  to  his  interests.  So  they  declaring  in  a Ixsly  with  so  much 
zeal,  in  opposition  to  the  new  settlement,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  preserve  that 
govermnent  there  ; ail  those  who  expressed  their  zeal  for  him,  being  equally  zealous  against 
that  order. 

Among  those  who  appeared  in  this  convention  none  disiingtiished  himself  more  than  sir 
James  Montgomery',  a gentleman  of  good  parts,  but  of  a most  unbridled  heat,  and  of  a rest- 
less ambition : he  bore  the  greatest  share  in  the  whole  debate,  and  promised  himself  a great 
post  in  the  new  government.  Duke  Hamilton  presided  with  great  discretion  and  courage ; 
BO  that  the  bringing  the  settlement  so  soon  to  a calm  conclusion  was  chiefly  owing  to  him. 
A petition  of  grievances,  relating  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  the  judges,  the  coin,  and  several 
other  matters,  was  also  settled ; and  three  commissioners  were  sent,  one  from  every’  st.atc, 
to  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  tender  of  the  crown,  with  which  they  were  also  to  tender 
them  the  coronation  oath  and  the  claim  of  rights.  And  when  the  oath  was  taken,  they  were 
next  to  offer  the  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Tlie  three  commissioners  were,  the 
earl  of  Argyle  for  the  lords,  sir  James  Montgomery  for  the  knights,  or,  as  they’  call  them, 
for  the  barons,  and  sir  John  Dalry’mplo  for  the  boroughs.  When  the  king  and  queen  took 
the  oaths,  the  king  explained  one  word  in  the  oath,  by  which  he  w’as  bound  “to  repress 
heresies,"  that  he  did  not  by  this  bind  himself  to  persecute  any  for  their  conscience.  And 
now  he  was  king  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England  and  Ireland. 

'Flic  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  form  a ministry  in  Scotland,  and  a council,  and  to  send 
instructions  for  turning  the  convention  into  a parliament,  in  which  the  duke  of  II.'imilt"n 
was  to  rrj»rc9cnt  the  king  as  his  commissioner.  Before  the  king  had  left  the  Hague,  Fag*'! 
had  so  effectually  recommended  Dalryrnple,  the  father,  to  him,  that  he  was  resolved  to  rely 
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cliicfly  on  him  for  advico.  And  though  lio  bad  heard  great  complaints  of  hira«  aa  indeed 
there  was  some  ground  for  tliem,  yet,  since  his  son  w*as  sent  one  of  the  three  upon  so 
great  a deputation,  he  concluded  from  thcnco  that  the  family  was  not  so  much  hated  as  he 
had  been  informed : so  he  continued  still  to  he  advised  by  him.  The  episcopal  party  were 
afraid  of  Montgomery’s  being  made  secretary,  from  whom  they  expected  nothing  but  extreme 
•ererities  ; so  they  set  themselves  to  divert  that,  and  the  lord  Melvill,  who  had  married  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth’s  sister,  and  had  continued  from  16ti0  firm  to  presbytery,  and  had  been 
of  late  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  was  looked  on  as  an  easy  man,  who  would  have  credit 
cnoogh  to  restrain  the  fury  of  that  party.  So  he  was  made  sole  secretary  of  state,  which 
prov^  a very  unhappy  step ; for,  as  ho  was  by  his  principles  big»)tcd  to  presbytery,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  everv  thing  to  their  humours,  so  he  proved  to  he  in  all  respects  a narrow- 
hearted  man,  who  minded  his  own  interest  more  than  either  that  of  the  king  or  of  his 
country.  Tliis  choi<x*  gave  a great  distaste,  and  that  was  followed  by  a ministry,  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  had  the  chief  hand,  who  were  weak  and  passionate  men.  All  offices 
were  split  into  commissions,  that  many  might  have  some  share ; but  it  rendered  them  all 
contemptible.  And  thouglj  Montgomery  had  a considerable  post  offered  him,  yet  his  missing 
that  he  aimed  at  stuck  deep,  and  began  to  work  in  him  an  aversion  to  the  king,  which  broke 
out  aftt^rwards  into  much  fury  and  plotting  against  him.  Nor  did  duke  Hamilton  think  that 
he  was  considered  in  the  new  model  of  the  ministry,  as  he  deserved,  and  might  justly  have 
expected. 

The  parliament  there  was  opened  witli  much  ill  humour;  and  they  resolved  to  carry  the 
redress  of  ^evanct*s  very  far.  Lortl  Melvill  hoped  to  have  gained  the  preshv'tcrian  party, 
by  sending  instructions  to  duke  Hamilton  to  open  the  session  with  an  act  in  favour  of  pres* 
bvUTT;  but  the  majority  resolved  to  begin  with  tlieir  temporal  concerns.  So  the  first 
grievance,  to  which  a redress  was  desired,  was  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  ; that 
rrlating  so  immediately  to  the  parliament  itself.  The  king  consented  to  a proper  regulation, 
as  that  the  number  should  be  enlarged  and  changed  as  ufUm  as  the  ]>arliament  should  desire 
it,  and  that  the  parliament  might  bring  matters  lx*forc  them,  though  they  were  n jected  by 
tlie  lords  of  the  articles.  This  answered  all  the  just  complaints  that  had  been  made  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution  ; but  the  king  thought  it  was  the  mteri*st  of  the  crown  to  presen'e  it 
thus  regulated  ; yet  it  was  pretende<l  that,  if  the  name  and  shadow  of  that  were  still  kept 
up,  the  parliament  would  in  some  time  be  in.sensihly  brought  under  all  those'  restraints  that 
were  now  to  be  provided  against.  So  they  moved  to  tako  it  quite  away.  Duke  Hamilton 
wrote  long  letters  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  lord  Melvill,  ginng  a full  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  an  ill  humour  that  was  got  among  them,  and  of  the  ill  consequence  it  was  likely  to 
have ; but  he  had  no  answer  from  the  king ; and  lord  Melvill  wnjte  him  back  dark  and 
doubtful  orders : so  he  took  little  care  hnw  matters  went,  and  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  them 
go  wrong.  Tile  revenue  was  settled  on  the  king  for  life  ; and  they  raised  the  money  which 
WHS  necessary  for  maintaining  a small  force  in  that  kingdom,  though  the  greatest  part  of  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  paid  by  England.  Rut  even  the  preshyterians  began  to  carry 
their  demands  high  ; they  proposed  to  have  the  king’s  supremacy  and  the  right  of  patronage 
taken  away  ; and  they  asked  so  high  an  authority  to  their  government,  that  duke  Hamilton, 
though  of  hims  If  indifferent  as  to  those  matters,  yet  wimld  not  agree  to  them.  He  thought 
these  broke  in  too  much  on  their  temporal  concerns,  and  would  establish  a tyranny  in  prt*s- 
bvtcry  that  (‘oiild  not  be  easily  home.  He  wrote  to  me  very  fully  on  that  head,  and  I took 
the  liberty  to  speak  sometimes  to  the  king  on  those  subjects;  my  design  being  chiefly  to 
shelter  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  change  that  was  now  to  be  made  on  such  a 
foot,  that  a door  might  still  be  kept  open  ; but  lord  Melvill  bad  possessed  the  king  with  a 
notion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  service  that  the  presb^^rians  should  know  that  I did 
not  at  all  meddle  in  those  matters,  otherwise  they  would  take  up  a jealousy  of  every  thing 
that  was  done  ; and  that  this  might  make  them  carry  their  demands  mu.  h further  t so  I was 
shut  out  from  all  meddling  in  those  matters ; and  yet  I was  then  and  still  continued  to  De 
much  loaded  with  this  prejudice,  that  I did  not  study  to  hinder  those  clianges  that  were  them 
made  in  Scotland.  And  all  the  king’s  enemies  in  England  cuntinned  still  to  charge  him  for 
the  alterations  then  mode  in  Scotland  : though  it  was  not  possible,  had  he  bora  ever  .so 
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Z(‘alous  for  episcopacy,  to  have  preserved  it  at  that  time ; and  I could  do  no  more  than  I did, 
both  for  the  order  itself,  and  for  all  those  who  adhered  to  it  there.  A new  debate  was  set  on 
foot  in  that  parliament  concerning  the  judges.  By  the  law  there,  when  the  king  names  a 
judge,  he  ought  to  be  examined  by  other  judges,  whether  he  is  qualified  as  the  law  (firects ; 
but,  in  the  year  1661,  because  the  bench  was  to  be  filled  with  a new  set  of  judges,  so  that 
there  was  none  to  examine  the  rest,  the  nomination  the  king  then  made  was  read  in  parlia- 
ment, and,  no  objection  being  made  to  any  of  them,  they  did  upon  that  sit  and  act  as  judfrcs. 
It  was  expected  that  the  same  method  should  be  followed  at  this  time.  But,  instead  of 
that,  the  king  continued  such  a number  of  the  former  judges  as  was  sufficient  to  examine 
those  who  were  now  to  be  advanced ; so  that  was  ordered  to  be  done.  Upon  this,  those 
who  opposed  every  thing  pretended  that  the  nomination  oiight  to  be  made  in  parliament ; 
and  they  had  prepared  objections  against  every  one  that  was  upon  the  list ; intending  by 
this  to  put  a public  affront  on  one  of  the  first  and  must  important  actions  of  the  king's 
government.  Duke  Hamilton  had  a positive  instruction  sent  him  not  to  suffer  this  matter 
to  be  brought  into  parliament ; yet  he  saw  the  party  was  so  set  and  so  strong  that  they  had 
a clear  majority ; nor  did  he  himself  very  much  approve  of  the  nomination,  chiefly  that  of 
old  Dalrymplc,  soon  after  made  lord  Stair,  to  be  president.  So  he  discontinued  the  par- 
liament. 

But  while  those  animosities  were  thus  fomented,  the  earl  of  Dundee  had  got  together  a 
considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  with  some  thousands  of  Highlanders.  He  sent  several  mes- 
sengers over  to  Ireland,  pressing  king  James  to  come  either  to  the  north  of  England,  or  to 
Scotland.  But  at  the  same  time  he  desired  that  he  would  not  bring  the  lord  ^(elfort  over 
with  him,  or  employ  him  more  in  Scotch  business ; and  that  he  would  be  contented  with 
the  exercise  of  his  own  religion.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  all  this  wont  against  the 
gmin  with  king  James  ; and  that  the  lord  Melfort  disparaged  all  the  earl  of  Dundee's  under- 
takings. In  this  he  was  much  supported  by  the  French  near  that  king,  who  had  it  given 
them  in  charge  (as  a main  instruction)  to  keep  him  up  to  a high  owning  of  his  religion,  and 
of  all  those  who  were  of  it ; and  not  to  sufler  him  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  or  conditions, 
with  his  protestant  subjects,  by  which  the  papists  should  in  any  sort  suffer,  or  be  so  much 
as  discouraged.  The  Irish  were  willing  enough  to  cross  the  seas  to  England,  but  would  not 
consent  to  the  going  over  to  Scotland.  So  the  earl  of  Dundee  was  furnished  with  some  small 
■tore  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  kind  promises,  encouraging  him  and  all  that  joined 
with  him. 

Mackay,  a general  officer  that  had  served  long  in  Holland  with  great  reputation,  and  who 
was  the  most  pious  roan  that  I ever  knew  in  a military  way,  was  sent  down  to  command 
the  army  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  age,  when  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey  and  execute  orders ; for  he  was  both  diligent,  obliging,  and  brave ; but  he 
was  not  so  fitted  for  command.  His  piety  made  him  too  apt  to  mistrust  his  own  sense,  and 
to  be  too  tender,  or  rather  fearful,  in  anything  where  there  might  >>e  a needless  effusion  of 
blood.  He  followed  the  carl  of  Dundee’s  motion,  who  was  less  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
other  baggage,  and  so  marched  quicker  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  follow  : hie  men  were 
for  the  most  part  new  levied,  and  without  experience ; but  he  had  some  old  bodies  on  whom 
he  depended.  The  heads  of  the  clans  among  the  Highlanders  promised  to  join  him  ; but  most 
of  them  went  to  viscount  Dundee.  At  last,  after  many  marches  and  motions,  they  came 
to  an  engagement  at  Killicranky,  some  few  miles  above  Dunkeld.  The  ground  was  narrow, 
and  lord  Dundee  had  the  advantage.  He  broke  through  Mackay’s  army,  and  they  ran  for 
it ; and  probably,  if  the  carl  of  Dundee  had  outlived  that  day,  the  victory  might  have  been 
pursued  far ; but  a random  shot  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  the  whole  design  ; for  Mackay 
rallied  his  men  and  made  such  a stand,  that  the  other  side  fell  into  great  disorder,  and  could 
never  be  formed  again  into  a considerable  body.  A fort  was  soon  after  built  at  Inncrlocby, 
which  was  called  Fort  William,  and  served  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Highlanders*. 


* Lord  Clarendon  uyt  that  he  had  it  from  tir  George 
Mackenzie,  that,  if  Jamea  the  Second  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Highlander*,  while  the  earl  of 


Dundee  waa  alire,  all  Scotland  would  hare  joined  him. 
But  the  earl  of  Melfort'*  adeice  and  influence  ruined  hi* 
cait*o (Clarendon  Correepondenre.)  John  Orahata, 
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During  all  these  public  disorders  that  happened  in  so  many  different  places,  the  trade 
suffered  considerably ; for  the  French,  not  setting  out  a fleet  any  more,  sent  out  so  many 
cruisers  and  privateers  into  our  seas,  that  England  thereby  suffered  great  losses  ; there  not 
being  at  that  time  a sufficient  number  of  frigates  to  convoy  and  secure  the  merchantmen. 
We  seemed  to  be  masters  at  sea,  and  yet  were  great  losers  there. 

Affiiirs  went  much  better  on  the  Rhine.  The  imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  took  Mentz,  which  the  French  had  entered  after  they  took  Philipsburg ; the  siege 
was  slow  and  lung,  but  prosperous  in  its  conclusion ; and  by  this  means  Franconia,  which 
before  lay  exposed,  was  now  covered.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  came  down  with  an  army, 
and  cleared  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  was  before  possessed  by  French  garrisons. 
Keizerwart  and  Bonn  held  him  some  time ; but  the  rest  were  soon  taken.  So  now  the 
Rhine  was  open  all  up  to  Mentz.  Nothing  passed  in  Flanders,  where  prince  W''aldeck  com- 
manded : and  the  campaign  ended  without  any  misfortunes  on  that  side. 

I now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England  during  the  recess.  The  clergy  generally  took  the 
oaths,  though  with  too  many  reservations  and  distinctions,  which  laid  them  open  to  severe 
censures,  as  if  they  had  taken  them  against  their  conscience.  The  king  was  suspected  by 
them  by  reason  of  the  favour  shewn  to  dissenters,  but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  presbytery  there.  This  gave  some  credit 
to  the  repwrts  that  were  with  great  industry  infused  into  many  of  them  of  the  king's  coldness 
at  best,  if  not  his  aversion,  to  the  church  of  England.  The  leading  men  in  both  universities, 
chiefly  Oxford,  were  possessed  with  this  ; and  it  began  to  have  very  ill  effects  over  all  Eng- 
land. Tlioee  who  did  not  carry  this  so  far  as  to  think,  as  some  said  they  did,  that  the  church 
was  to  be  pulled  down,  yet  said  a latitudinarian  party  was  likely  to  prevail  and  to  engross 
all  preferments.  These  were  thought  less  bigoted  to  outward  ceremonies ; so  now  it  was 
generally  spread  about  that  men  zealous  for  the  church  would  be  neglected,  and  that  those 
who  were  more  indifferent  in  such  matters  would  be  preferred.  Many  of  the  latter  had 
managed  the  controversies  with  tht  xnrch  of  Rome  with  so  mucL  dearness  and  with  that 
success,  that  the  papists,  to  revenge  themselves,  and  to  blast  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  had  cast  aspersions  on  them  as  Sociniaus,  and  as  men  that 
denied  all  mysteries.  And  now  some  angry  men  at  Oxford,  who  apprehended  that  those 
divines  were  likely  to  be  most  considered  in  this  reign,  took  up  the  same  method  of  calumny, 
and  began  to  treat  them  as  Socinians.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  and  some  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  already  incurred  the  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  took  much 
ill-natured  pains  to  spread  these  slanders.  Six  bishoprics  happened  to  fall  within  this  year : 
Salisbury,  Chester,  Bangor,  Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Bristol ; so  that  the  king  named 
six  bishops  within  six  months.  And  the  persons  promoted  to  these  sees  were  generally  men 
of  those  principles.  The  proceedings  in  Scotland  cast  a great  load  on  the  king ; he  could 
not  hinder  the  change  of  the  government  of  that  church  without  putting  all  his  affairs  in 
great  disorder.  The  episcopal  party  went  almost  universally  into  king  James’s  interests ; 
so  that  the  presbyterians  were  the  only  party  that  the  king  had  in  that  kingdom.  The 
king  did  indeed  assure  us,  and  myself  in  particular,  that  he  would  restrain  and  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  presbyterians.  Lord  Melvill  did  also  promise  the  same  thing  very  solemnly ; 
and  at  first  he  seemed  much  set  upon  it.  But  when  ho  saw  so  great  a party  formed  against 
himself ; and,  since  many  of  the  pre8b3rteriaus  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  to  set  themselves 
tin  opposition  to  the  court,  he  thought  it  w'as  the  king's  interest,  or  at  least  his  own,  to 
engage  that  party  entirely ; and  he  found  nothing  could  do  that  so  effectually  as  to  abandon 
the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  to  their  fury,  lie  set  up  the  earl  of  Crawford  as 
the  head  of  his  party,  who  was  passionate  in  his  temper,  and  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in 
his  principles:  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  president  of  the  parliament.  He  received  and 
encouraged  all  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  the  episcopal  ministers ; the  convention, 
when  they  had  passed  the  votes  declaring  the  king  and  queen,  ordered  a proclamation  to  l>e 


▼iicount  DnDilee,  wot  a fmnk,  talented,  noble-minded, 
man.  After  be  had  received  hi*  death  wound  at  Killu 
cranky,  he  asked  how  the  victory  was  inclining?  and, 
being  told  **  All  is  well" — "Then,"  be  replied,  " I am 


well  " — and  immediately  after  explrtni.  He  died  July 
27th,  1689. — Dalrymple’s  Memoirs;  Memuir*  of  Vi*- 
count  Dundee,  the  Highland  Claus,  and  tlio  Glcucoo 
Massacre. 
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road  tlie  next  Sunday  in  all  the  churchi^  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  the  other  churches  io 
the  kingdom  by  a certain  prefixed  day ; but  which  was  so  near  at  hand  tliat  it  was  scarcelv 
poMHible  to  lay  proclamations  all  round  the  nation  within  the  time ; and  it  was  absolutelr 
impossible  for  the  clergy  to  meet  together,  and  come  to  any  resolution  among  them!§cWps. 
For  the  most  part  the  proclamations  were  not  brought  to  the  ministers  till  the  morning  of 
the  Sunday  in  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  read ; so  this  haring  the  face  of  a great  change 
of  principles,  many  could  not  on  the  sudden  resolve  to  submit  to  it ; some  had  not  the  pro* 
clainations  brought  to  them  till  the  day  was  past ; many  of  those  read  it  the  Sunday 
following.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  think  fit  to  read  the  proclamation,  yet  oWyed  it ; 
and  continued,  after  that,  to  pray  fur  the  king  and  queen.  Complaints  were  brought  to  the 
council  of  all  those  who  had  not  read,  nor  obeyed,  the  proclamation ; and  they  were  in  a 
summary  way  deprived  of  their  benefices.  In  the  executing  this,  lord  Crawford  shewed 
much  eagerness  and  violence.  Those  who  did  nut  read  the  proclamation  on  the  day 
appointed  had  no  favour,  though  they  did  it  afterwards.  And  upon  any  word  tliat  fell  from 
tlieni,  either  in  their  extemporary  prayers  or  sermons,  tliat  shewed  disaiTection  to  the  guTero^ 
ineiit,  they  w*erc  also  deprived.  All  theso  things  were  published  up  and  down  England,  and 
much  aggravated  ; and  raised  the  aversion  that  the  church  had  to  the  presbyterians  so  high, 
that  they  bt‘gan  to  re]>cnt  their  having  granted  a toleration  to  a party  that,  where  they  pre- 
vailed, sliowed  so  much  fury  against  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion.  8o  that  such  of  iii 
os  had  laboured  to  excuse  the  change  that  tlic  king  was  forced  to  consent  to,  and  had  pro- 
inisi'd  in  his  name  great  moderation  towards  our  friends  in  that  kingdom,  were  much  ont  of 
countenance,  when  we  saw  the  violence  with  which  matters  were  carried  there.  Tlicse 
things  concurred  to  give  the  clergy  such  ill  impressions  of  the  king  tliat  we  had  little  reason 
to  look  fur  success  iu  a design  that  was  then  preparing  for  the  convocation,  for  whom  a 
summons  was  issued  out  to  meet  during  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

It  was  told  in  the  history  of  the  funner  reign  that  the  clergy  did  then  express  an  inciina- 
tiun  to  come  to  a teinjier  with  relation  to  the  presbytiTians,  and  such  other  dissenters  as 
could  bo  brought  into  a cuniprehension  w*ith  the  church ; the  bisliope  had  mentioned  it  in 
their  petition  to  king  James,  for  which  they  were  tried  ; and  his  prt'sent  majestv  bad  pro- 
mist‘d  to  endeavour  an  union  between  the  church  and  the  disscntcra,  in  that  declaration  that 
he  brought  over  with  him  ; but  it  seemed  necessary  to  prepare  and  digest  that  matter  care- 
fully, before  it  should  be  offered  to  the  convocation.  Things  of  such  a nature  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  a largo  number  of  men,  but  must  be  prqtared  by  a smaller  number  well 
chosen  ; yet  it  was  thought  a due  respect  to  the  church  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  So,  by  a special  commission  under  tlic  great  sc‘ah  ten  bishops  and 
twenty  divines  were  empowered  to  meet,  and  prepare  such  alterations  in  the  Iknik  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Canons  os  might  be  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation.  Tliis  was 
become  necessary,  since  by  the  submission  wdrich  the  clergy  in  convocation  made  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  tliey  bound  thentselvi's  not  to  atU  mpt 
any  new  canons  without  obtaining  the  king's  leave  first,  and  that  under  the  pains  of  a pre- 
inunire.  It  was  looked  on,  therefore,  as  the  properesi  way,  to  obtain  the  king's  leave  to 
have  a scheme  of  the  whole  matter  put  in  order  by  a number  of  bishops  and  divines  ; great 
care  was  taken  to  name  these  so  impartially,  that  no  exceptions  could  lie  against  any  of 
them ; they  upon  this  sat  closely  to  it  for  several  weeks ; they  had  l>eforo  them  all  the 
exceptions  that  either  the  puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  nonconfonnists  since  the  restora- 
tion, had  made  to  any  port  of  the  church  service ; they  had  also  many  propositions  and 
advices  that  had  been  offered,  at  several  times,  by  many  of  our  bisliops  and  divines  upm 
those  heads ; matters  were  well  considered  and  freely  and  calmly  debated ; and  all  was 
digested  into  an  entire  correction  of  every  thing  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection. 
AVe  had  some  very  rigid,  os  well  as  some  very  learned,  men  among  us ; tiiuugh  the  most 
rigid  cither  never  came  to  our  meetings,  or  they  soon  wnthdrew  from  us,  declaring  themselvos 
dis>atisfied  with  every  thing  of  that  nature : some  telling  us  ]>lainly  that  they  were  against 
all  alterations  whatsoever.  They  thought  too  much  was  already  done  for  the  dissi  nters  in 
the  toleration  that  was  granted  them ; but  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  make  that  still 
easier  They  said  further  that  tho  altering  the  customs  and  constitution  of  our  church. 
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to  gratify  a pecvUh  and  obetinatc  party,  was  likely  to  have  no  other  effect  on  them  but  to 
make  them  more  iusolent : as  if  the  church,  by  offering  the«.*  a)U‘rations,  »H*med  to  confess 
that  she  had  l>cen  hitherto  in  the  wrong.  Tliey  thuuglit  this  attempt  would  divide  us 
among  ourselves,  and  make  our  people  lose  their  esteem  for  the  liturgy,  if  it  appeared  that 
it  wanted  correction.  They  also  excc])tcd  to  the  manner  of  preparing  matters  by  a sp<>ci:il 
commission,  as  limiting  the  convocation,  and  imposing  upon  it ; and  to  load  this  with  a word  of 
an  ill  sound,  they  called  this  a new  ecclesiastical  commission.  But,  in  answer  to  all  tliis,  it 
^vas  said,  that  if  by  a few  corrections  or  explanations  we  offered  all  just  satisfaction  to  the  chiet 
objections  of  the  dissenters,  we  had  reason  to  hope  that  this  would  bring  over  many  of  them, 
at  least  of  the  people,  if  not  of  the  teachers  among  them  ; or,  if  the  prejudia*s  of  education 
wrought  too  strongly  u]>on  the  present  age,  yet,  if  some  more  sensible  objections  were  put 
out  of  the  way,  wo  might  well  hope  that  it  would  have  a great  effect  on  the  next  generation. 
If  these  condescensions  were  made  so  as  to  own,  in  the  way  of  offering  them,  tliat  the  non- 
conformists had  been  in  the  right,  that  might  turn  to  the  reproach  of  the  church  ; but,  such 
offers  being  made  only  in  regard  to  their  weakness,  the  reproach  fell  on  them  : as  the  honour 
accrued  to  the  church,  who  showed  herself  a true  mother  by  her  care  to  preserve  her 
children.  It  was  not  offered  that  the  ordinary  posture  of  receiving  the  sacrament  kneeling 
should  be  changed  : that  was  still  to  be  the  received  and  favoured  posture  ; only  such  as 
declared  they  could  not  overcome  their  scruples  in  that  mntt<T  were  to  be  admitted  to  it  in 
another  posture.  Ritual  matters  were  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  had  been  always 
declared  to  be  so ; all  the  necessity  of  them  arose  only  from  tlic  authority  in  church  and 
state  that  bad  enacted  them.  Therefore  it  w^as  an  unn*usonable  stiffness  to  deny  any  abate- 
ment or  yielding  in  such  matters,  in  order  to  the  healing  the  wounds  of  our  church.  Great 
alterations  bad  been  made  in  such  things  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church.  Even  the  church  of 
Rome  was  still  making  some  alterations  in  her  rituals.  And  changes  had  been  made  among 
ourselves,  often  since  the  reformation,  in  king  Edward's,  queen  KHzabetirs,  king  James's, 
and  king  Charles  the  Second’s  reigns.  These  were  always  made  upon  some  great  turn  : 
critical  times  being  the  most  proper  for  designs  of  that  kind.  Tlie  toleration  now  granted 
seemed  to  render  it  more  necessary  than  formerly  to  make  the  terms  of  communion  with  the 
church  as  large  os  might  be,  that  so  we  might  draw  over  to  us  the  greater  number  from 
those  who  might  now  leave  us  more  safely ; and  therefore  we  wen?  to  use  the  more  care  in 
order  to  gaining  of  them.  And,  as  for  the  manner  of  preparing  these  overtures,  the  king’s 
supremacy  signified  little  if  he  could  not  a])point  a select  number  to  consider  of  such 
matters  as  he  might  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation.  This  did  no  way  break  in 
upon  their  full  freedom  of  debate ; it  being  free  to  them  to  reject,  as  well  as  to  accept  of, 
the  propositions  that  should  be  offered  to  them.  But  while  men  were  arguing  this  mntttT 
on  both  sides,  the  party  that  was  now  at  work  for  king  James  look  hold  of  this  occasion  to 
inflame  men’s  minds.  It  w*as  said  the  church  was  to  bo  pulled  down,  and  prcsbyteiy  was 
to  be  set  up : that  all  this  now  in  debate  was  only  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the 
church,  and  to  render  it  by  that  means  both  weaker  and  more  ridiculous,  while  it  went  off 
from  its  former  grounds  in  offering  such  concessions.  The  universities  took  fire  upon  this, 
and  l>egan  to  declare  against  it,  and  against  all  that  promoted  it,  as  men  that  intended  to 
nndermine  the  church.  Severe  n*flcctions  were  cast  on  the  king,  as  being  in  an  interest 
contrary  to  the  church  ; for  the  clinrch  was  as  the  word,  given  out  by  the  joeobite  party, 
under  which  they  thought  they  might  more  safely  shelter  themselves.  Great  canvassings 
were  every  where  in  the  elections  of  convocation  men ; a thing  not  known  in  fomjcr  times ; 
su  that  it  was  soon  very  visible  that  we  were  not  in  a temper  cool  or  calm  enough  to 
encourage  the  further  prosecuting  such  a design. 

When  the  convocation  was  opened,  the  king  sent  them  a message  by  the  carl  of  Notting- 
ham, assuring  them  of  his  constant  favour  and  protection,  and  desiring  t’.iem  to  consider 
such  things,  os  by  his  order  should  bo  laid  before  them,  with  due  care  and  an  impartial  zeal 
for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  church.  But  the  lower  house  of  convocation  expressed  a reso- 
Intioo  not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with  relation  to  alterations ; so  that  they  would  take 
no  notice  of  the  second  part  of  the  king’s  message  ; and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  carried 
to  make  a decent  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  promise  of  protection.  But 
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because  in  the  draught  which  the  bishops  sent  them  they  acknowledged  the  protcctioD  that 
the  protestant  religion  in  general,  and  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  had  received  from 
him,  the  lower  house  thought  that  this  imported  their  owning  some  common  union  with  the 
foreign  protestants  ; so  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  There  was  at  this  time  but  a small 
number  of  bishops  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  they  had  not  their  metropolitan 
with  them  ; so  they  had  not  strength  nor  aiitliority  to  set  things  forward.  Therefore  thej 
advised  the  king  to  suffer  the  session  to  be  discontinued.  And  thus,  seeing  they  were  in 
no  disposition  to  enter  upon  business,  they  were  kept  from  doing  mischief  by  prorogations 
for  a course  of  ten  years.  This  was  in  reality  a favour  to  them  ; for,  ever  since  the  year 
]^2,  the  convocation  had  indeed  continued  to  sit,  but  to  do  no  business ; so  that  they  were 
kept  at  no  small  charge  in  town  to  do  nothing,  but  only  to  meet  and  read  a Latin  litany. 
It  was  therefore  on  ease  to  be  freed  from  such  an  attendance  to  no  purpose.  The  ill  recep> 
tion  that  the  clergy  gave  the  king's  message  raised  a great  and  just  outcry  against  them ; 
since  alt  the  promises  made  in  king  James's  time  were  now  so  entirely  forgotten. 

But  there  was  a very  happy  direction  of  the  providence  of  God  observed  in  this  matter. 
The  Jacobite  clergy,  who  were  then  under  suspension,  were  designing  to  make  a schism  in 
the  church,  whensoever  they  should  be  turned  out  and  their  places  should  be  filled  up  by 
others.  They  saw  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a separation  upon  a private  and  personal 
account,  they  therefore  wished  to  be  furnished  with  more  specious  pretences ; and,  if  we 
had  made  alterations  in  the  Rubric  and  other  parts  of  tho  Common  Prayer,  they  would  have 
pretended  that  they  still  stuck  to  the  ancient  church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  altering  it  and  setting  up  now  models ; and,  as  I do  firmly  believe  that  tliere  is  a wise 
providence  that  watches  upon  human  affairs  and  directs  them,  chiefly  those  that  relate  to 
religion ; so  I have  with  great  pleasure  observed  this  in  many  instances  relating  to  the  revo- 
lution. And  upon  this  occasion  1 could  not  but  see  that  the  Jacobites  among  us,  who  wished 
and  hoped  that  we  should  have  made  those  alterations  which  they  reckoned  would  have  been 
of  great  advantage  for  serving  their  ends,  were  the  instruments  of  raising  such  a clamour 
against  them,  as  prevented  their  being  made.  For  by  all  the  Judgments  we  could  afterwards 
make,  if  we  had  carried  a majority  in  the  convocation  fur  alterations,  they  would  have  done 
us  more  hurt  than  good. 

1 now  turn  to  a more  important,  as  well  as  a more  troublesome,  scene.  In  winter  a 
session  of  parliament  met  full  of  Jealousy  and  ill  humour.  The  ill  conduct  of  affairs  was 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  lord  Halifax ; so  the  first  attack  was  made  on  him.  The  duke  uf 
Bolton  made  a motion  in  the  house  of  lords  for  a committee  to  examine  who  had  the  chiif 
hand  in  the  severities  and  executions  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and  in  the  quo 
warrantos,  and  the  delivering  up  the  charters;  the  enquiry  lasted  some  weeks,  and  gave 
occasion  to  much  heat ; but  nothing  appeared  that  could  bo  proved,  upon  w’hich  votes  or 
addresses  could  have  been  grounded ; yet  the  lord  Halifax  having  during  that  time  concurred 
with  the  ministry  in  council,  he  saw  it  wras  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  now  from  the 
ministers,  and  quit  the  court.  And  soon  after  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  Tories  and  l>ccame 
wholly  theirs ; he  opposed  every  thing  that  looked  favourably  towards  the  government,  and 
did  upon  all  occasions  serve  the  Jacobites,  and  protect  the  whole  party.  But  the  Whigs 
began  to  lose  much  of  the  king's  good  opinion  by  the  heat  that  they  showed  in  both  houses 
against  their  enemies,  and  by  the  coldness  that  appeared  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
public,  08  well  os  to  the  king  in  his  own  particular.  He  cxpressc'd  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  revenue  of  tho  crown  settled  on  him  for  life.  He  said  he  was  not  a king  till  that  wu 
done,  without  that  tlio  title  of  a king  was  only  a pageant.  And  he  spoke  of  this  with  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence ; so  that  sometimes  he  said  be  would  not  stay  and  hold  an  empty 
name,  unless  that  was  done ; he  said  once  to  myself  he  understood  the  good  of  a conimnn- 
w'ealth,  as  well  as  of  a kingly  government : and  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  which  wu 
best ; but  he  was  sure  the  worst  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a king  without  treasure 
and  without  power.  But  a Jealousy  was  now  infused  into  many,  that  he  would  grow  arb>- 
trary  in  his  government,  if  he  once  bad  the  revenue ; and  would  strain  for  a high  stretch 
of  prerogative  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  difficulties  and  necessities.  Those  of  the  TVThigs  who 
had  lived  some  years  at  Amsterdam,  had  got  together  a great  many  stories,  that  went  about 
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the  City,  of  his  sullcnncss  and  imp(>rious  way  of  dictating ; the  Scotch,  wlio  were  now  coino 
lip  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  jinrliaincnt,  set  about  many  things  that 
heiglitcned  their  apprehensions.  One  Simpson,  a Scotch  preshyterian,  was  recommended 
to  the  earl  of  Portland  as  a man  whom  he  might  trust,  who  would  bring  him  good  inU'lli- 
gcnce  ; so  he  was  often  admitted,  and  was  entertained  as  a good  spy  ; but  he  was  in  a secret 
confidence  with  one  Nevill  Payne,  the  most  active  and  dexterous  of  all  king  Jaim*b’s  agents, 
who  had  indeed  lost  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man  entirely,  and  yet  had  such  arts  of 
management  that  even  those  who  knew  what  he  was  were  willing  to  employ  him.  Simpson 
and  he  were  in  a close  league  together,  and  he  discovered  so  much  of  their  most  si-cret 
intelligence  to  Simpson,  that  he  might  carry  it  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  as  made  him  pass 
for  the  best  spy  the  court  had.  When  he  had  gained  groat  credit,  he  made  us<*  of  it  to 
infuse  into  the  carl  of  Portland  jealousies  of  the  king’s  best  friends  ; and  as  the  carl  of  Port- 
land hearkened  too  attentively  to  these,  so  by  other  hands  it  was  convcyi'd  to  some  of 
them,  that  the  court  was  now  become  jealous  of  them,  and  was  sinking  evidence  against 
them. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  was  easily  possessed  with  those  reports,  and  he  and  some  others, 
by  Payne's  management,  fell  a treating  with  king  James’s  party  in  England  ; they  demanded 
an  assurance  for  the  settlement  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  the  chief  posts  of  tlic 
government  shared  among  them.  Princes  in  exile  are  apt  to  grant  every  thing  that  is  asked 
of  them  : for  they  know  that  if  they  arc  restored  they  will  have  everything  in  their  power  ; 
upon  this  they  entered  into  a close  treaty  for  the  way  of  bringing  all  this  about.  At  first 
they  only  asked  money  for  furnishing  tliemselvcs  with  arms  and  ammunition ; but  after- 
wards they  insisted  on  demanding  tlirce  thousand  men  to  be  sent  over  from  Dunkirk; 
because,  by  duke  Schomberg’s  being  posted  in  Ulster,  their  communication  with  Ireland 
was  cut  off.  In  order  to  the  carrying  on  this  design,  they  reconciled  themselves  to  the  duke 
of  Queensbury,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  episcopal  party  ; and  on  both  sides  it  was  given 
out  that  this  union  of  those  who  were  fonncrly  such  violent  enemies,  was  only  to  secure  and 
strengthen  their  interest  in  jiarliament,  the  episcopal  party  pretending,  that  since  the  king 
was  not  able  to  protect  them,  they,  who  saw  themselves  marked  out  for  destruction,  were  to 
be  excused  for  joining  with  those  who  could  secure  them.  Simpson  brought  an  account  of 
all  this  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  was  pressed  hy  him  to  find  out  witnesses  to  prove  it 
against  Montgomery : he  carried  this  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  whole  business  was 
discovered,  and  that  great  rewards  w’cre  offered  to  such  as  would  merit  them  by  swearing 
against  them.  With  this  they  alarmed  many  of  their  party,  who  did  not  know  wh.at  was 
at  bottom,  and  thought  that  nothing  w’as  designed  but  an  opposition  to  lord  Melvill  and 
lord  Stair  ; and  they  were  i>o8sessed  with  a fear  that  a new  bloody  scene  of  sham  plots  and 
suborned  witnesses  w’as  to  be  opened.  And  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  they 
w-ere  in  treaty  with  king  James,  that  appeared  to  be  so  little  credible,  that  it  began  to  be 
said  by  some  discontented  men,  what  could  be  expected  from  a government  that  was  so  soon 
contriving  the  ruin  of  its  best  friends  ? Some  feared  that  the  king  himself  might  too  easily 
receive  such  reports  ; and  that  the  common  practices  of  ministers,  who  study  to  make  their 
masters  believe  that  all  their  own  enemies  are  likewise  his,  were  likely  to  prevail  in  this 
reign  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Montgomery  came  to  have  great  credit  with 
some  of  the  whigs  in  England,  particularly  with  the  carl  of  Monmouth  and  the  duke  of 
Bolton  ; and  he  emjiloyed  it  all  to  persuade  them  not  to  trust  the  king,  and  to  animate  them 
against  the  earl  of  Portland  ; this  wrought  so  much,  that  many  were  disposed  to  think  they 
could  have  good  terms  from  king  Jantes ; and  that  he  was  now  so  convinced  of  fonner  errors, 
that  they  might  safely  trust  him.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  let  this  out  to  myself  twice,  but 
in  a strain  that  looked  like  one  who  w’as  afraid  of  it,  and  who  endeavouri.'d  to  prevent  it ; 
but  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  it  with  groat  advantage,  and  those  against  it  very  faintly. 
Matters  were  tnisted  to  Montgomery  and  Payne;  and  Ferguson  was  taken  into  it,  as  a 
man  that  naturally  loved  to  embroil  things.  So  a design  was  managed,  first  to  alienate  the 
city  of  Ivondon  so  entirely  from  the  king,  that  no  loans  might  be  advanced  on  the  money* 
bills ; which,  without  credit  upon  them,  could  not  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
given.  It  was  act  about  that  king  James  would  give  a full  indemnity  for  all  that  was 
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j>a8t ; and  that,  for  tho  future,  he  would  separate  himself  entirely  from  the  French  inter^-^t, 
and  bo  contented  with  a secret  connivance  at  those  of  his  own  religion.  It  was  said  be  w..« 
weary  of  the  insolence  of  the  French  court,  and  saw  his  error  in  trusting  to  it  so  much  as  he 
had  done.  This  corrupted  party  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  seemed  to  fancy  that  the 
restoring  him  would  be  not  only  safe  but  happy  to  the  nation.  I confess  it  was  long  before 
I could  let  myself  think  that  the  matter  was  gone  so  far ; but  I was  at  last  convinced  of  it. 

I received  a letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  with  a direction  how  to  answer  it : the  sub- 
stance of  it  was,  that  he  could  discover  a plot  deeply  laid  against  the  king,  if  he  might  be 
assured  not  to  be  made  a witness,  and  to  have  his  friends,  who  were  in  it,  pardoned.  By 
the  king’s  order,  I promised  the  first ; but  an  indefinite  promise  of  pardon  was  too  much  to 
ask  ; he  might,  as  to  that,  trust  to  the  king's  mercy.  Upon  this  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
found  he  was  Montgomery’s  brother.  He  told  me  a treaty  was  settled  with  king  James, 
articles  were  agreed  on,  and  an  invitation  was  subscribed,  by  the  whole  cabal,  to  king 
James,  to  come  over,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  France ; both  because  the  com- 
munication was  easier  and  less  watched  w’hen  it  went  through  Flanders  than  with  Ireland, 
and  to  let  the  court  see  how  strong  a party  he  had,  and  by  that  meiins  to  obtain  the  suj)plies 
and  force  that  was  desired.  lie  said  he  saw  the  writing  and  some  hands  to  it ; but  he  knew 
many  more  were  to  sign  it ; and  he  undertook  to  put  n>e  in  a method  to  seize  on  tiie  original 
paper.  The  king  could  not  easily  believe  the  mattt  r had  gone  so  far ; yet  he  ordered  tlie 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  receive  sucli  advices  as  I should  bring  him,  and  immediately  to  do 
what  was  proper;  so,  a few  days  after  this,  Montgomery  told  me  one  Williamson  was  that 
day  gone  to  Dover  with  the  original  invitation ; I found  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  inclined 
enough  to  suspect  Williamson.  He  had  for  some  days  solicited  a pass  for  Flanders,  and  had 
got  some  persons,  of  wh<»m  it  was  not  proper  to  show  a suspicion,  to  answer  for  him.  So 
one  was  se‘nt  post  after  him,  with  orders  to  sc'izc  him  in  his  bed,  and  to  take  his  clothes  and 
portmanteau  from  him,  which  were  strictly  examined;  but  nothing  was  found.  Yet  upon 
the  news  of  this  the  party  was  grievously  affrighted,  but  soon  recovered  themselves ; the 
true  secret  of  which  was  afterwards  discovered.  Simpson  was,  it  seems,  to  go  over  with 
W'ilHamson  ; but  first  to  ride  to  some  houses  that  were  in  the  way  to  Dover  ; whereas  the 
other  w’ent  directly  in  the  stage-coach.  It  was  thought  safest  for  Simpson  to  carry  these 
papers ; for  there  were  many  different  invitations,  as  they  would  not  trust  their  hands  to 
one  common  paper.  Simpson  came  to  the  house  at  Dover,  where  Williamson  was  in  the 
messenger's  hands  ; thereupon  he  W'ent  away  immediately  to  Deal,  and  hired  a boat,  and 
got  safe  to  France  with  his  letters.  Montgomery  finding  that  nothing  was  discovered  by 
the  way  which  he  had  directed  me  to,  upon  that  fancied  he  would  be  despised  by  us,  and 
perhaps  suspected  by  his  o>vn  side,  and  went  over  soon  after  and  turned  papist : but  I know 
not  what  became  of  him  afterwards.  The  fear  of  this  discovery  soon  went  off ; Simpson 
came  back  with  large  assurances  ; and  12,000/.  were  sent  to  the  Scotch,  who  undertook  to  do 
great  matters.  All  pretended  discoveries  were  laughed  at,  and  looked  on  as  the  fictions  of 
the  court ; and  uj>on  this  the  city  of  Ix)ndon  was  generally  possessed  with  a very  ill  opinion 
of  the  king.  The  house  of  commons  granted  the  supplies  that  were  demanded  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  for  the  quota  to  which  the  king  was  obliged  by  his  allianees;  and  they 
continued  tho  gift  of  the  revenue  for  another  year.  But  one  great  error  was  committed  by 
the  court  in  accepting  remote  funds ; whereby  the  interest  of  the  money  then  advanced  on 
a fund,  payable  at  tliC  distance  of  some  years,  did  not  only  eat  up  a great  deal  of  the  snm, 
but  seemed  so  doubtful,  that  great  premiums  were  to  be  offered  to  those  who  advanced 
money  upon  a security,  which  was  thought  very  contingent ; since  few  believed  that  the 
government  would  last  so  long.  So  here  was  a shew  of  great  supplies,  which  yet  brought 
not  in  the  half  of  what  they  were  estimated  at. 

The  tories  seeing  the  whigs  grow  sullen,  and  that  they  would  make  no  advances  of  money, 
began  to  treat  with  the  court,  and  promised  great  advances,  if  the  parliament  might  be 
dissolved  and  a new  one  be  summoned.  Those  propositions  came  to  bo  known  ; so  ih'' 
house  of  commons  prepared  a bill,  by  which  they  ho])ed  to  have  made  sure  of  all  Imure 
parli.ainents  : in  it  they  declared  that  corporations  could  not  be  forfeited,  nor  their  charters 
Burrendered ; and  they  enacted,  that  all  mayors  and  recorders  who  had  been  coueenied  in 
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tlio  private  delivering  np  of  charters,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  who  had 
done  that  in  a clandestine  manner  U'furc  the  judgment  that  was  given  against  the  chartc^r 
of  Ijondon,  should  be  turned  out  of  all  corporations,  and  be  incapable  of  bearing  office  in 
them  for  si.x  years.  This  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  tory  party ; for  they  saw  the  carrying  it  was  tlie  total  ruin  of  tlicir  inWrest  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  They  said  a great  deal  against  the  declaratory  part ; but  whatsoever  might 
be  in  tliat,  they  said,  since  the  thing  had  l>een  so  universal,  it  seemed  hard  to  punish  it  with 
such  severity ; it  was  said  that,  by  this  moans,  the  party  for  the  church  would  he  disgraced, 
and  that  the  corporations  would  be  cast  into  the  hands  of  dissenters.  And  now  both  parties 
made  their  court  to  the  king ; the  whigs  ]>romised  every  thing  that  he  desired,  if  he  would 
help  them  to  get  this  bill  passe<l ; and  the  tories  w'ere  not  wanting  in  their  promises,  if  the 
bill  should  be  stopped  and  the  parliament  dissolved.  The  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  a great  majority;  when  it  was  hrouglit  up  to  the  lords,  the  first  point  in  debate 
was  upon  the  declaratory  part,  whether  a corporation  could  be  forfeited  or  surrendered  ? 
H«»lt  and  two  other  judges  were  for  the  affinnative,  but  all  the  rest  were  for  the  negative. 
No  precedents  for  the  affirmative  were  brought  higher  tlian  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  which  the  abbeys  were  surrcnilered ; which  wa.«t  at  that  time  so  great  a point  of 
state,  that  the  authority  of  these  precedents  st'cnied  not  clear  cnougli  for  regular  times.  The 
house  was  so  equally  divided,  that  it  went  for  the  bill  only  by  one  voice ; after  which,  little 
doubt  was  made  of  the  passing  the  act.  But  now  the  appplications  of  the  tones  were  much 
quickened  ; they  made  the  king  all  possible  promises : and  the  promoters  of  the  bill  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  the  corporations,  which  were  to  feel  the  efft'cts  of  this  bill  so  sensibly, 
that  they  made  as  great  promises  on  their  part.  The  matter  was  now  at  a critical  issue : 
the  passing  the  bill  put  the  king  and  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs;  as  the  rejecting 
it,  and  dissolving  the  parliament  upon  it,  was  such  a trusting  to  the  lories,  and  such  a 
breaking  with  the  whigs,  that  the  king  was  long  in  suspense  what  to  do. 

He  was  once  very  near  a desperate  rt'solution  : he  thought  ho  could  not  trust  the  tories, 
and  he  resolved  he  would  not  trust  the  whigs ; so  he  fancied  the  tories  would  be  true  to  the 
queen,  an«l  confide  in  her,  though  they  would  not  in  him.  lie  therefore  resolved  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  and  leave  the  government  in  the  queen  s hands ; so  he  called  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  with  the  carl  of  Shrew'sbury  and  some  few  more,  and  told  them  he  had  a 
convoy  ready,  and  w'as  resolved  to  leave  all  in  tl>c  queen's  hands;  since  he  did  not  see  how 
lie  could  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  animosities  of  parties  had 
brought  him  : they  pressed  him  vehemently  to  lay  aside  all  such  dcsi^rate  it^solutions,  and 
to  comply  w'ith  the  presemt  necessity.  Much  passion  a])pcared  among  them  : the  debate  w*as 
so  wann,  that  many  tears  were  sited ; in  conclusion,  the  king  resolved  to  change  his  first 
design  into  another  better  resolution  of  going  over  in  person  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Inland.  This  was  told  me  some  time  after  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; but  the  queen  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  she  had  it  from  me : so  reserved  was  the  king  to  her,  even  in  a matter  that 
concerned  her  so  nearly.  The  king's  design  of  going  to  Ireland  came  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
parations that  were  ordered ; but  a great  party  was  formed  in  both  house's  to  oppose  it. 
Some  did  really  apprehend  the  air  of  Ireland  would  be  fatal  to  so  weak  a constitution  ; and 
the  jacobites  had  no  mind  that  king  James  should  be  so  much  pressed  as  he  would  probably 
be  if  the  king  went  against  him  in  person.  It  w'as  by  concert  proposed  in  both  houses  on 
tlie  same  day  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  king  against  this  voyage ; so  the  king,  to  prevent 
that,  came  the  next  day  and  prorogued  tlie  parliament ; and  that  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a dissolution. 

This  session  had  not  raised  all  the  money  that  w as  demanded  for  the  following  campaign, 
80  it  was  necessary  to  issue  out  writs  immediately  for  a new  parliament.  There  was  a great 
struggle  all  England  over  in  elections ; but  the  corporation  bill  did  so  highly  provoke  all 
w'hom  it  was  to  have  disgraced,  that  the  tories  were  by  far  the  greater  number  in  the 
new  parliament.  One  thing  was  a part  of  the  bargain  that  the  tories  had  made,  that  the 
lieutcn.'incy  of  London  should  be  changed ; for,  upon  the  king’s  coining  to  the  crown,  he  Iiad 
given  a commission,  out  of  wliicli  they  were  all  excluded  ; which  was  such  a mortification 
to  them,  that  they  said  they  could  not  live  in  the  City  with  credit,  unless  some  of  them  were 
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again  brought  into  that  commission,  llieking  recommended  it  to  the  bishop  of  I^mdon.  to 
prepare  n list  of  those  wlio  were  known  to  he  churchmen,  hut  of  Uie  more  moderate,  and  of 
such  as  were  liable  to  no  just  exception;  that  so  tho  two  parties  in  the  city  might  lx*  kept 
in  a balance.  The  bishop  brought  a list  of  the  most  violent  tones  in  the  City,  who  had  hnn 
engaged  in  some  of  the  worst  things  that  passed  in  tho  end  of  king  Cliarles's  reign.  A com- 
mittee of  council  was  appointed  to  examine  the  list ; but  it  was  so  named  that  they  appmved 
of  it.  This  >v;is  done  to  the  great  grief  of  the  whigs,  who  said  that  the  king  was  now 
putting  himself  in  hU  enemies'  hands ; and  that  the  arms  of  the  City  were  now  put  under  a 
set  of  officers,  who,  if  there  was  a possibility  of  doing  it  without  hazard,  would  certainly 
use  them  for  king  James.  This  matter  was  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and 
the  carl  of  Nottingham ; but  opposed  by  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  much  troubled 
at  tlie  ill  conduct  of  the  whigs,  but  much  more  at  this  great  change  in  tlic  king’s  government. 
The  elections  of  parliament  went  generally  for  men  who  would  probably  have  declari^d  for 
king  James,  if  they  could  have  known  how  to  manage  matters  for  him.  The  king  made  a 
change  in  the  ministry  to  give  them  some  satisfaction  ; the  earls  of  Monmouth  and  War- 
rington w’ere  botli  dismissed ; other  lesser  changes  were  made  in  inferior  places ; so  tliai 
wliig  and  tory  were  now  pretty  equally  mixed;  and  both  studied  to  court  the  king,  by 
making  advances  upon  the  money  bills. 

The  first  great  debate  arose  in  tbe  house  of  lords,  upon  a bill  that  was  brought  in  acknow- 
ledging the  king  and  queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  declaring  all  tbe 
acts  of  the  last  parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.  The  first  part  passed  with  little  contra- 
diction, thougl)  some  excepted  to  tho  words  rightful  and  lawful  as  not  at  all  necessary.  But 
the  second  article  bore  a lung  and  warm  debate.  The  tonus  offered  to  enact  that  tlicee 
should  be  all  good  laws  for  the  time  to  come,  but  opposed  the  doing  it  in  the  declaratory 
way.  They  said  it  was  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  niir  constitution  that  no  assembly  should 
be  called  a ]>arliament,  unless  it  was  called  and  chosi'n  upon  the  king's  w rit.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  Avas  said,  that  w'lmtsocver  tended  to  the  calling  the  authority  of  that  pnrliaincot  in 
question,  tended  likewise  to  the  weakening  of  the  present  government,  and  brought  tlie 
king's  title  into  question.  A real  necessity  upon  such  extraordinary  occasions  must  Buj)er8ede 
forms  of  law  : otherwise  tho  present  government  was  under  the  same  nullity.  Forms  were 
only  rules  for  peaceable  times  ; but,  in  such  a juncture,  when  all  that  hud  a right  to  come, 
either  in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  were  summoned  and  freely  elected  ; and  wiicn, 
by  the  king’s  consent,  the  convention  was  turned  to  a parliament,  the  essentials,  both  with 
relation  to  king  and  people,  were  still  maintained  in  the  constitution  of  that  parliament. 
After  a long  debate,  tlic  act  passed  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  with  this  tom]>er,  declaring  nnd 
enacting  that  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were,  and  are,  good  and  valid ; many  lords  pro- 
testing against  it : at  the  head  of  whom  w’as  tlie  earl  of  Nottingham,  notwithstanding  his 
great  office  at  court.  It  w*as  expected  that  great  and  long  debates  should  have  bec*n  made 
in  the  house  of  commons  upon  this  act.  But,  to  tho  wonder  of  all  people,  it  passed  in  two 
days  in  that  house,  w'ithout  any  debate  or  op]>osition.  The  truth  was,  tbe  tories  bad  resolved 
to  commit  the  bill ; and,  in  order  to  that,  some  trifling  exceptions  w’crc  made  to  some  wonla 
that  might  want  correction  ; for  bills  arc  not  committed  unless  some  amendments  arc  offered  ; 
and,  wlien  it  was  conjmitted,  it  was  then  resolved  to  oppose  it.  But  one  of  them  discovend 
this  too  early,  for  lie  questioned  the  legality  of  the  convention,  since  it  w’as  not  summoned 
by  writ.  Somers,  then  solicitor  general,  answ’cred  this  with  gn'at  spirit : he  said,  if  that 
Was  not  a legal  parliament,  tliey  who  were  tlien  fnct,  and  had  taken  the  oaths  enacted  by 
tliat  parliament,  w’crc  guilty  of  high  treason  : the  laws  repealed  by  it  were  still  in  force,  so 
they  must  jireeently  return  to  king  James : all  the  money  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  by 
virtuo  of  the  acts  of  that  ]>arliament,  made  every  one  that  was  concerned  in  it  highly 
criminal.  Tliis  he  s]>okc  with  much  zeal,  and  such  an  ascendant  of  authority,  that  none 
wjxs  prepared  to  answer  it ; so  the  bill  passed  without  any  more  o)iposition.  This  was  a 
great  service,  done  in  a very  critical  time,  and  contrihutud  not  a little  to  niis*»  Somers’s 
cliaracter. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  sir  John  Trevor,  was  a bold  and  dexterous  man, 
and  knew  tbe  most  effectual  ways  of  recommending  liim.stdf  to  every  government.  He  had 
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l>ecn  in  great  favour  in  king  James’s  time,  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  by  him  ; and, 
if  lord  Jefferies  had  stuck  at  anything,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  man  likeliest  to  have  had 
the  great  seal.  He  now  got  himself  to  be  chosen  speaker,  and  was  made  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal.  Being  a tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  provided 
he  w'as  furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase  some  votes  ; and  by  him 
began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in  which  hitherto  the  king  had  kept  to  stricter  rules  *. 
I took  the  liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  king  of  this  method.  He  said,  he  hate<l  it  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do ; but  he  saw  it  was  not  possible,  considering  the  corruption  of 
the  age,  to  avoid  it,  unless  ho  would  endanger  the  whole. 

Tlie  house  of  commons  gave  the  king  the  customs  for  five  years,  which  they  said  made  it 
a surer  fund  for  borrowing  money  upon,  than  if  they  had  given  it  for  life  : the  one  was  sub- 
ject to  accidents,  but  the  other  was  more  certain.  They  also  continued  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  for  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  much  pressed  to  have  it  settled  for 
life  ; but  it  was  taken  up  as  a general  maxim,  that  a revenue  for  a certain  and  short  term 
was  the  best  security  that  the  nation  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments.  The  king  did 
not  like  this.  lie  said  to  myself,  why  should  they  entertain  a jealousy  of  him,  who  came 
to  save  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  they  tnisted  king  James  so  much,  who  intended 
to  destroy  both  ? I answered,  they  were  not  jealous  of  him,  but  of  those  who  might  succeed 
him ; and  if  ho  would  accept  of  the  gift  for  a term  of  years,  and  settle  the  precedent,  he 
would  be  reckoned  the  deliverer  of  succeeding  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  present ; and  it  was 
certain  that  king  James  would  never  have  run  into  those  counsels  that  ruined  him,  if  he  ha<l 
obtained  the  revenue  only  for  a short  term  ; which  probably  would  have  been  done,  if 
Argyle’s  and  Monmouth's  invasions  had  not  so  overawed  the  house,  that  it  w’ould  then  have 
looked  like  being  in  a conspiracy  with  them  to  have  opposed  the  king's  demand.  I saw 
the  king  was  not  pleased,  though  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  grant  thus  made  him. 
The  commons  granted  a poll  bill,  with  some  other  supplies,  which  they  thought  would 
answer  all  the  occasions  of  that  year ; but  as  what  they  gave  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what 
was  demanded,  so  when  the  supply  was  raised,  it  came  far  short  of  what  they  cstimateil 
it  at.  So  that  there  were  great  deficiencies  to  be  taken  care  of  in  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment, which  ran  up  every  year,  and  made  a great  noise,  as  if  the  nation  was  through  mis- 
management running  into  a great  arrear.  An  act  passed  in  this  session,  putting  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  queen,  during  the  king’s  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  orders  which  the  king  sent  should  always  bike  place.  In  all  this  debate  the  queen 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  nor  of  those  who  had  appeared  for  it,  or  against  it. 


* Sir  John  Trevor  was  a native  of  Dcnhightbire.  Ilis 
mother  was  aunt  to  lord  chancellor  JciTrevs  ; and  he  is 
siisprcte«l  to  have  been  more  intiiuatu  with  his  cousin's 
wife  than  either  her  husband  or  moralitv  approved.  Like 
Jeffreys,  his  caieer  commenced  humbly  ; ho  was  clerk  to 
a relative,  a lawyer  in  the  Temple,  and  became  an  adept 
in  **  the  knavish  part  of  the  law,"  which  rendered  him 
of  singular  service  to  the  gamesters  whoae  society  he  fre. 
qsirntcd.  The  two  eousins  appear  to  have  been  equally 
able,  and  equally  corrupt.  Trevor  was  knighted  by 
Charles  the  Second  in  1671  ; was  made  solicitor- 
general  and  master  of  the  rolls  on  the  death  of 
sir  John  Churchill;  and  a pnvy  councillor  in  1688. 
Jeffreys,  at  length,  appears  to  have  become  jealous  of 
Trevor's  distinction;  but  the  latter  not  only  bnflietl  his 
efforts  to  humble  him,  but  would  probably  have  sup- 
planted the  chancellor,  if  James  had  not  abdicated  the 
throne.  Even  then  Trevor  remained  in  favour;  the 
mastership  of  the  rolls  was  indeed  taken  from  him  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  was  continued  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons ; and  presided  as  chief  commissioner  of  the  great 
seal  until  Somers  was  elevated  to  the  chancellorship. 

The  most  painful  disgrace  that  ever  fell  upon  him  was  fur 
accepting  1000/.  from  the  city  of  London,  to  patronise 
a bill  to  satisfy  the  orphanage  debts.  After  sitting  for  six 
hours,  and  listening  to  the  vitu|>ciauuu  of  the  iiieiiibeif 


of  the  house  over  which  he  presided,  he  actually  had  to 
put  the  question  against  himself,  and  had  to  announce  the 
gratifying  vote  th.at  "Sir  John  Trevor  was  guilty  of  cor- 
rupt bribery.”  He  never  sat  ngaiu  as  speaker;  yet  he 
was  never  impeached,  which  enabled  some  wit  to  observo 
of  him,  as  he  squinted  misci  ably,  that  "Justice  was  blind, 
bill  Bribery  only  squints."  Tillotson  and  he  were  riot 
friends ; meeting  that  prelate  near  the  house  of  lords,  ho 
audibly  muttered,  “ I hate  a fanatic  in  lawn  sleeves."  " I 
hate  a knave  in  any  sleeves,"  retorted  the  bishop.  Trevor 
was  notoriously  penurious,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
instance.  One  day,  when  taking  his  wnne,  tho  footman 
ushered  a relative  into  the  room.  “You  rascal,”  saiil 
Trevor  to  the  servant,  " how  dare  you  bring  my  eoiisin 
Rodcric  Lloyd,  esq.,  prothonotary  of  North  Wales, 
mnishal  to  baron  Price,  ami  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  up  my 
back  tlairs9  Take  my  cousin,  Roikric  Lloyd,  esq., 
prothonotary  of  North  Wales,  marshal  to  baron  Price, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth — take  him  instantly  hack  down 
my  back  stairs,  and  bring  him  up  my  front  stairs.'* 
Kemoustmnee  was  vain  ; but,  whilst  the  grande  entrie 
was  being  effected,  Trevor  removed  the  wine  and  glasses. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Clement’s  F.anc,  during  the  yc.ir 
1717.— York's  Royal  Trilics  of  Wales ; North’s  Life  of 
L.  K.  Guildford  ; Woolrych’s  Life  of  Jeffreys. 
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Tlie  house  of  commons,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  wings,  made  an  address  to  the  king,  tlianking 
him  for  the  alterations  he  had  made  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ix>ndon. 

But  the  greatest  debate  in  this  session  was  eonceming  an  abjuration  of  king  James ; some  of 
the  tories  were  at  first  for  it,  as  were  all  the  whigs  ; the  clergy  were  excepted  out  of  it,  to 
soften  the  opposition  that  might  be  made.  But  still  the  main  body  of  the  tories  declared 
they  would  never  take  any  such  oath ; so  they  opposed  every  step  that  was  made  in  it,  with 
a great  copiousness  of  long  and  vehement  arguing.  They  insisted  mueh  on  this,  that  when 
the  government  was  s»'ttled,  oaths  were  made  to  be  the  ties  of  the  subject  to  it,  and  that  all 
new  impositions  wore  a breach  made  on  that  which  might  be  called  the  original  contract  of 
the  present  settlement : things  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  fixed  and  certain,  and  not  mutable 
and  cndh*ss : by  the  same  reason  that  the  abjuration  was  now  proposed,  another  oath  might 
be  prepared  every  year  ; and  every  party  that  prevailed  in  parliament  would  bring  in  some 
discriminating  oath,  or  test,  such  as  could  only  be  taken  by  those  of  their  own  side : and 
thus  the  largeness  and  equality  of  government  would  be  lost  and  contracted  into  a faction. 
On  the  other  side,  it  w’as  said,  that  this  was  only  intended  to  be  a security  to  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war ; for  in  such  a time  it  seemed  necessary,  that  all  who  were  employed 
by  the  government  should  give  it  all  po.ssible  security : it  was  apparent  that  the  compre- 
hensive words  in  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had  given  occasion  to  much  equivocation ; many 
w’ho  had  taken  them  having  declared,  w'hich  some  had  done  in  print,  that  they  considered 
themselves  as  bound  by  the  oaths,  only  w'hile  the  king  continued  in  peaceable  possession, 
but  not  to  assist  or  support  his  title  if  it  w’as  attacked  or  shaken  : it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  men  in  public  trusts  should  be  brought  under  stricter  ties.  The  abjuration  was  debated 
in  both  houses  at  the  same  time.  I concurred  with  those  that  were  for  it.  The  w’higs 
pressed  the  king  to  set  it  forward  ; they  said,  every  one  who  took  it  would  look  on  himself 
as  impardonable,  and  so  would  serve  him  with  the  more  zeal  and  fidelity  ; wdiereas  tliose 
that  thought  the  right  to  the  crown  was  still  in  king  James,  might  j)erhaps  serve  faithfully 
as  long  as  the  government  stood  firm  ; but  as  they  kept  still  measures  with  the  other  side, 
to  whom  they  knew  they  would  be  always  welcome,  so  they  would  never  act  with  that  life 
and  zt^al  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  required.  At  the  same  time,  the  tories  were  as 
earnest  in  pressing  the  king  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  those  debates : much  time  was 
already  lost  in  them  ; and  it  was  evident  that  much  more  must  be  lost,  if  it  was  intended  to 
carry  it  on  ; since  so  many  branches  of  this  bill,  and  incidents  that  arose  upon  the  subject  of 
it,  would  give  occasion  to  much  heat  and  wrangling  : and  it  was  a doubt,  whether  it  would 
l)c  carried,  after  all  the  time  that  must  be  bestowed  on  it,  or  not : those  who  opposed  it 
would  grow  sullen,  and  oppose  every  thing  else  that  was  moved  for  the  king's  ser\nce : and, 
if  it  should  be  carried,  it  would  put  the  king  again  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would 
immediately  return  to  their  old  practices  against  the  prerogative  ; and  it  would  drive  many 
into  king  James’s  party,  who  might  otherwise  stick  firm  to  the  king,  or  at  least  be  neutrals. 
Theie  reasons  prevailed  with  the  king  to  order  an  intimation  to  bo  given  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  he  desired  they  w’ould  let  that  debate  fall,  and  go  to  other  matters  that  were 
more  pressing. 

This  gave  a new  disgust  to  the  whigs,  but  was  very  acceptable  to  the  tories ; and  it 
nnickened  the  advances  of  money  upon  the  funds  that  were  given  : it  had  indeed  a very  ill 
effect  abroad  : for  both  friends  and  enemies  looked  on  it  as  a sign  of  a great  decline  in  the 
king’s  interest  with  his  people : and  the  king’s  interposing  to  stop  fiirtlicr  debates  in  the 
matter,  was  represented  as  an  artifice  only  to  save  the  affront  of  its  being  rejected.  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  pressed  the  abjuration  most ; so,  ujx>n  this 
change  of  counsels,  he  thought  he  could  not  serve  the  king  longer  with  reputation  or  suc- 
cess. He  saw  the  whigs,  by  using  the  king  ill,  w'crc  driving  him  into  the  tories  ; and  ho 
thought  these  would  serve  the  king  with  more  zeal,  if  he  left  his  post.  The  credit  that  the 
marquis  of  (hinuarthen  had  gained  was  not  easy  to  him ; so  he  resolved  to  dtdiver  up  the 
seals.  I wa-s  the  first  person  to  whom  he  discovered  this ; and  he  had  them  in  his  hands 
when  he  told  me  of  it ; yet  I prevailed  with  him  not  to  go  that  night : he  was  in  some  heat. 
1 had  no  mind  that  the  king  should  be  surprised  by  a thing  of  that  kind  ; and  I was  afraid 
that  tlm  carl  of  Shrewsbury  might  have  said  such  things  to  him,  as  should  have  provoki'd 
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liun  too  much  : so  I sent  the  king  word  of  it.  It  troubled  him  more  than  I thought  a thing 
of  that  sort  could  have  done : lie  loved  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  apprelicnded  that  his 
leaving  his  service  at  this  time  might  alienate  the  whigs  more  entirely  from  him  : fur  now 
they  who  thought  him  before  of  too  cold  a tempt'r,  w)u*n  they  saw  liow  firm  he  was,  came 
to  consider  and  trust  him  more  than  ever.  The  king  sent  Tillutson,  and  all  those  who  had 
most  credit  with  the  earl,  to  divert  him  from  his  resolution ; but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  agitation  of  mind  that  this  gave  him  threw  him  into  a fever,  which  almost  cost  him  his 
life.  The  king  pressed  liim  to  keep  the  seals  till  his  return  from  Ireland,  though  he  should 
not  act  as  secretary  ; but  he  could  nut  bo  prevailed  on*.  The  debate  for  the  abjuration 
lasted  longer  in  the  house  of  lords : it  had  some  variation  from  that  which  w'as  proposed  in 
the  house  of  commons  ; and  was  properly  an  oath  of  a special  fidelity  to  the  king,  in  opposi- 
tion to  king  James  : the  torics  offered,  in  bar  to  this,  a negative  engagement  against  assisting 
king  James,  or  any  of  his  instmments,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  with  severe  pimalties  on 
sucli  as  should  refuse  it.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  said,  this  was  only  an  ex{>edicnt  to 
secure  all  king  James's  party,  whatever  should  happen ; since  it  left  them  the  entire  merit 
of  being  still  in  his  interests,  and  only  restrained  them  from  putting  any  thing  to  hazard  for 
liim.  The  house  was  so  near  an  equality  in  every  division,  that  what  was  gained  in  one 
day  was  lost  in  the  next : and  by  the  heat  and  length  of  those  debates,  the  sis.sion  continued 
till  June.  A bill  projected  by  the  tories  passed,  relating  to  the  city  of  Ijondon,  which  was 
intended  to  change  the  hands  that  then  governed  it : but  through  the  baste  or  weakness  of 
those  who  drew  it,  the  court  of  aldennen  was  not  cumprehended  in  it : so,  by  this  act,  the 
government  of  the  city  was  fixed  in  their  hands:  and  they  were  generally  whigs.  Many 
discoveries  were  made  of  the  practices  from  St.  Germain’s  and  Ireland  ; but  few  were  taken 
up  upon  them : and  those  were  too  inconsiderable  to  know  more  than  that  many  w*ere  pro- 
vided with  anns  and  ammunition,  and  that  a method  was  projected  for  bringing  men 
together  upon  a call.  And  indeed  things  seemed  to  be  in  a very  ill  disposition  tow’ards  a 
fatal  turn. 

The  king  was  making  all  possible  haste  to  open  the  campaign,  os  soon  os  things  could  be 
ready  for  it,  in  Ireland.  The  day  before  he  set  out  ho  called  me  into  his  closet.  lie  seemed 
to  have  a great  weight  upon  his  spirits,  from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  was  then  very 
cloudy,  lie  said,  for  his  own  part,  lie  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with 
Ills  business,  or  perish  in  it : he  only  pitied  the  poor  quiH.*n,  repeating  that  twice  with  great 
tenderness,  and  wished  that  those  who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her : 
he  lamented  much  the  factions  and  the  heats  that  were  among  us,  and  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  instead  of  allaying  them,  did  rather  foment  and  inflame  them  : but  lie  was  pleased 
to  make  an  exception  of  myself : be  said,  the  going  to  a campaign  was  naturally  no  unplea- 
sant thing  to  him  : he  was  sure  he  understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  England  : lie 
added,  that  though  he  had  no  doubt  nor  mistrust  of  the  cause  ho  went  on,  yet  the  going 
against  king  James,  in  person,  was  hard  upon  him,  since  it  would  be  a vast  trouble,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  queen,  if  he  should  be  cither  killed  or  taken  prisoner : he  desired  niy 
prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  very  deeply  affected  with  all  he  had  said. 

1 had  a particular  occasion  to  know  how  tender  he  >vas  of  king  James's  person,  having 
learned  an  instance  of  it  from  the  first  hand : a proposition  was  made  to  the  king,  tliat  a 
third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a faithful  crew,  and  commanded  by  one  who  had  lx*en  well 
with  king  James,  but  was  such  a one  os  the  king  might  trust,  should  sail  to  Dublin,  and 
declare  for  king  James.  The  |*erson  who  told  me  this,  offered  to  be  tbe  man  that  should 
carry  the  message  to  king  James  (for  he  w as  well  knowm  to  him),  to  invito  him  to  come  on 
boa^  ; which  he  seemed  to  be  sure  be  would  accept  of ; and,  wlum  lie  was  aboard,  they 
should  sail  away  with  him,  and  land  him  either  in  S]iain  or  Italy,  as  the  king  should  desire ; 
and  should  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  give  him,  when  he  should  be  set  ashore.  The 
king  thought  it  w’as  a well  formed  design,  and  likely  enough  to  succeed,  but  would  not 
hearken  to  it.  He  said  he  would  have  no  hand  in  treachery  : and  king  James  would  cer- 

• It  wouM  *c«Tn  that  ihc  rca*on  of  tlie  earl  of  Slirrwi-  liim  retain  nfliw,  he  tent  the  #eaU  to  the  Vlnj  by  tito 
bun’s  reslintatioQ  mu  the  diMpproval  of  the  bill  for  hands  of  lord  Portland,  Juno  3,  1C9(X— Cox’s  Shrewfc 
abjuiing  tb«  Stuarts.  No  penuasious  arailiog  to  make  bury  CorreapoDdcace. 
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Uinly  carry  some  of  hU  guards  and  of  bis  court  aboard  with  him  : and  pn>bably  they  would 
make  some  opposition : and  in  the  struggle  some  accident  might  happen  to  king  James's 
person ; in  which  he  would  have  no  hand.  1 acquainted  the  queen  with  this : and  I saw 
in  her  a great  tenderness  for  her  father  s person : and  she  was  much  touched  with  the  answer 
the  king  had  made. 

Ho  had  a quick  passage  to  Ireland,  where  matters  had  been  kept  in  tlic  state  tliey  were 
in  all  this  winter : Charlcmont  w;w  reduced,  which  was  the  only  place  in  Ulster  that  was 
then  left  in  king  James's  bands.  The  king  ha«l  a great  army;  there  were  about  tbirty-six 
thousand  men,  all  in  good  plight,  full  of  heart  and  zeal.  He  lost  no  time,  but  advanced  in 
six  days  from  Belfast,  where  he  landed,  to  the  river  of  Boyne,  near  Drogheda.  King  Jami-s 
had  abandoned  the  passes  In^tween  Newry  and  Dundalk,  which  are  so  strait  for  some  milt's, 
that  it  had  been  easy  to  have  disputed  every  inch  of  ground.  King  James  and  hU  court 
were  so  much  lifted  up  with  the  news  of  the  debate's  in  parliament,  and  of  the  distractions  of 
the  city  of  Ixindon,  that  they  flattered  themselves  with  false  hope's  that  the  king  durst  nut 
leave  Kn;;land,  nor  venture  over  to  Ireland.  He  had  been  six  days  come  before  king  James 
knew  anything  of  it.  Upon  that,  ho  immediately  passed  the  Bo3me,  and  lay  on  the  south 
side  of  it.  His  army  consisted  of  twenty-six  thousand  men ; his  horse  were  good  ; and  he 
had  live  thousand  French  foot,  for  whom  he  had  sent  over  in  exclumge  five  thousand  Irisli 
foot.  Ho  held  some  councils  of  war  to  consider  what  v.*os  fit  to  be  done ; whetlier  be  should 
make  a stand  there,  and  put  all  to  the  decision  of  a battle ; or,  if  he  should  march  off  and 
abandon  that  river,  and,  by  consequence,  all  the  country  on  to  Dublin. 

All  his  officers,  both  French  and  Irish,  who  disagreed  almost  in  all  their  advices,  yet 
agreed  in  this,  that  though  they  had  there  a very  advantageous  post  to  maintain,  yet  their 
anny  being  so  much  inferior,  both  in  number  and  in  every  thing  else,  they  w’ould  put  too 
much  to  hazard,  if  they  should  venture  on  a battle.  They  therefore  proposed  the  strength- 
ening their  garrisons,  and  marching  off  to  the  Shannon  with  the  horse  and  a small  body  of 
foot,  till  they  should  see  how’  matU'rs  went  at  sc*a ; for  the  Fnnch  king  had  st  nt  them 
assurances  that  he  would  not  only  set  out  a great  fleet,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  squadron  that 
lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  to  guard  the  transport  fleet  and  to  secure  the  king's  passage  over, 
sliould  sail  into  the  channel  to  join  our  grand  fleet,  he  would  then  send  into  the  Irish  seas  a 
fleet  of  small  frigates  and  privateers,  to  destroy  the  king’s  transports.  This  would  liave  bitn 
fatal,  if  it  had  taken  effect:  and  the  executing  of  it  seemed  easy  and  certain.  It  would 
have  shut  up  the  king  within  Ireland,  till  a new  transport  fleet  could  have  been  brought 
thither,  which  would  have  been  the  work  of  some  months : so  that  England  nnght  have 
Ix'en  lost  before  he  could  have  passed  the  seas  with  his  army.  And  the  destruction  of  his 
transports  must  have  ruined  his  army ; for  his  stores,  both  of  bread  and  ammunition,  were 
still  ou  board  ; and  they  sailed  along  the  coast  as  he  advanced  on  his  march ; nor  was  iliere 
in  all  that  coast  a safe  port  to  cover  and  secure  them.  Tlic  king  indeed  reckoned  that  by 
tile  time  the  squadron,  which  lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  should  be  able  to  join  the  it'st  of  the  tii'tt, 
they  would  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  cliops  of  the  channel,  where  they  would  guard  both 
England  and  Ireland  : but  things  went  far  otherwise. 

The  queen  was  now  in  the  administration.  It  was  a new  scene  to  her  : site  had  for  above 
sixteen  montlis  made  so  little  figure  in  business,  that  those,  who  imagined  that  every  woman 
of  sense  loved  to  be  meddling,  concluded  that  sho  had  a small  pro]>ortion  of  it,  because  she 
lived  so  abstracted  from  all  affairs.  Her  behaviour  was  indeed  very  cxLMuplary : slie  was 
exactly  regular  l>oth  in  her  public  and  private  devotions:  she  was  much  in  her  closet,  and 
read  a great  deal : she  was  often  busy  at  work,  and  seemed  to  employ  her  time  and  thoughts 
in  any  thing,  rather  than  matters  of  state : her  conversation  was  lively  and  obliging  ; every 
thing  in  her  was  easy  and  natural : she  was  singular  in  great  charities  to  the  poor  ; of  whom, 
as  there  are  always  great  numbers  about  courts,  so  the  crowds  of  persons  of  quality  that  had 
fled  over  from  Ireland  drew  from  her  liberal  supplies : all  this  was  nothing  to  the  public. 
If  the  king  talked  with  her  of  affairs,  it  was  in  so  private  a way,  tlmt  few  seemed  to  believe 
it.  The  earl  of  ^Shrewsbury  told  me  that  the  king  had  upon  many  oceosiuns  said  to  him, 
that  though  he  could  not  hit  on  the  right  way  of  pleasing  England,  he  was  confident  she 
Would;  and  that  we  should  all  lx*  very  happy  under  her.  The  king  named  a eabiiKl 
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cuuncil  of  eight  persons,  on  whose  advice  she  was  chiefly  to  rely : four  of  them  were  tories 
and  four  were  whigs  ; yet  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  being  of 
the  first  sort,  who  took  most  upon  them  and  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  credit,  the  whigs 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  nomination.  The  queen  balanced  all  things  with  an  extraordi- 
nary temper ; and  became  universally  beloved  and  admired  by  all  about  her. 

Our  concerns  at  sea  were  then  the  chief  thing  to  be  looked  to  : an  unhappy  compliment  of 
sending  a fleet  to  convoy  a queen  to  Spain  proved  almost  fatal  to  us.  They  were  so  long 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  that  a design  of  blocking  up  Toulon  was  lost  by  it.  The  great 
ships  that  lay  there  had  got  out  before  our  fleet  could  reach  the  place.  Our  squadron 
returned  back,  and  went  into  Plymouth  to  refit  there;  and  it  was  joined  by  that  ^hich 
came  from  the  Irish  seas.  These  two  squadrons  consisted  of  above  thirty  ships  of  the  line. 
The  earl  of  Torrington,  that  had  the  chief  command,  was  a man  of  pleasure,  and  did  not 
make  the  haste  that  was  necessary  to  go  about  and  join  them ; nor  did  the  Dutch  fleet  come 
over  so  soon  as  was  promised ; so  that  our  main  fleet  lay  long  at  Spithead.  Tlie  French 
understood  that  our  fleets  lay  thus  divided,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  getting  between  them  ; 
80  they  came  into  the  channel  with  so  fair  a wind,  that  they  were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight 
befom  our  fleet  had  any  advice  of  their  being  within  the  channel.  The  carl  of  Torrington 
had  no  ad  vice- boats  out  to  bring  him  news ; and  though  notice  thereof  was  sent  post  over-land 
as  soon  as  the  French  came  within  the  channel,  yet  their  fleet  sailed  as  fast  as  the  post  could 
ride ; but  then  the  wind  turned  upon  them,  otherwise  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
surprised  us.  But  after  this  first  advantage,  the  winds  were  always  contrary  to  them  and 
favourable  to  us.  So  that  the  French  oflicers  in  Ireland  had  reason  to  look  for  that  fleet  of 
smaller  vessels,  which  was  promised  to  be  sent  to  destroy  the  king’s  transport  ships.  And 
fur  these  reasons  all  king  James’s  officers  were  against  bringing  the  war  to  so  speedy  a 
decision. 

In  opposition  to  all  their  opinions,  king  James  himself  was  positive  that  they  must  stay 
and  defend  the  Boyne ; if  they  marched  off  and  abandoned  Dublin,  they  would  so  lose  their 
reputation,  that  the  people  would  leave  them  and  capitulate ; it  would  also  dispirit  all  their 
friends  in  England : therefore  he  resolved  to  maintain  the  post  he  was  in,  and  seemed  not  a 
little  pleased  to  think  that  he  should  have  one  fair  battle  fur  his  crown.  He  spoke  of  this 
with  so  much  seeming  pleasure,  that  many  about  him  apprehended  that  he  was  weary  of 
the  struggle,  and  even  of  life,  and  longed  to  sec  an  end  of  it  at  any  rate : and  they  were 
afraid  that  he  would  play  the  hero  a little  too  much.  He  had  all  the  advantages  he  could 
desire : the  river  was  deep,  and  rose  very  high  with  the  tide  : there  was  a morass  to  bo 
passed  after  the  passing  the  river,  and  then  a rising  ground. 

On  the  last  of  June,  the  king  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river ; and  as  he  was  riding  along, 
and  making  a long  stop  in  one  place  to  observe  the  grounds,  the  enemy  did  not  lose  their 
opportunity,  but  brought  dowm  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  with  the  first  firing,  a ball  passed 
along  the  king’s  shoulder,  tore  off  some  of  his  clothes  and  about  a hand-breadth  of  the  skin, 
out  of  which  about  a spoonful  of  blood  came ; and  that  was  all  the  harm  it  did  him.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  how  much  terror  this  struck  into  all  that  were  about  him ; he  himself 
said  it  was  nothing  ; yet  he  was  prevailed  on  to  alight  till  it  was  washed  and  a plaister  put 
upon  it ; and  immediately  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  rode  about  all  the  posts  of  his 
army.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to  show  himself  everywhere,  to  take  off  the  apprehensions 
with  which  such  an  unusual  accident  filled  his  soldiers.  He  continued  that  day  nineteen 
hours  on  horseback ; but,  upon  his  first  alighting  from  his  horse,  a deserter  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  with  the  news,  which  was  carried  quickly  into  France,  where  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  could  not  outlive  such  a wound  ; so  it  ran  over  that  kingdom  that  he  was 
dead.  And  upon  it  there  wejc  more  public  rejoicings  than  had  been  usual  upon  their 
greatest  victories  ; which  gave  that  court  afterwards  a vast  confusion,  when  they  knew  that 
he  was  still  alivo  ; and  saw  that  they  had  raised  in  their  own  people  a high  opinion  of  him 
by  this  inhuman  joy,  when  they  believed  him  dead. 

But  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  Boyne.  Tlic  king  sent  a great  body  of  cavalrv'  to  pass 
tlie  river  higher,  while  ho  resolved  to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ; and  the  duke  of 
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Schoml)erg  was  to  pass  it  in  a third  place,  a little  below  him.  I will  not  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  that  day's  action,  but  leave  that  to  military  men 

It  was  a com])letc  victory;  and  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  flattery,  said,  it  was 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  king’s  courage  and  conduct ; and,  though  he  was  a little  stiff  by 
reason  of  his  wound,  yet  ho  was  forced  to  quit  his  horse  in  the  morass,  and  to  go  through  it 
on  foot : but  he  came  up  in  time  to  ride  almost  into  every  body  of  his  army  : he  charged  in 
many  different  places,  and  nothing  stood  before  him.  The  Irish  horse  made  some  resistance, 
but  the  foot  threw  down  their  arns,  and  ran  away.  The  most  amazing  circumstance  was, 
that  king  James  stayed  all  the  while  with  his  guards,  at  a safe  distance,  and  never  came 
into  the  places  of  danger  or  of  action ; and,  when  he  saw  his  army  was  every  where  giving 
ground,  was  the  first  that  ran  for  it,  and  reached  Dublin  before  the  action  was  quite  over ; 
for  it  was  dark  before  the  king  forsook  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish.  His  horse  and  dragoons 
were  eo  weary,  with  the  fatigue  of  a long  action  in  a hot  day,  that  they  could  not  pursue 
far ; nor  was  their  camp  furnished  with  necessary  refreshments  till  next  morning ; for  the 
king  had  marched  faster  than  the  waggons  could  poasibly  follow.  The  army  of  the  Irish 
were  so  entirely  forsaken  by  their  officers,  that  the  king  thought  they  would  have  dispersed 
themselves,  and  submitted  ; and  that  the  following  them  would  have  been  a mere  butchery, 
■which  was  a thing  he  had  always  abhorred.  The  only  allay  to  this  victory  was  the  loss  of 
the  duke  of  Schomberg ; he  passed  the  river  in  his  station,  and  w’as  driving  the  Irish  before 
him,  when  a party  of  desperate  men  set  upon  him,  as  he  was  riding  very  carelessly,  with  a 
small  number  about  him.  They  charged,  and  in  the  disorder  of  that  action  he  was  shot; 
but  it  could  not  be  known  by  whom  ; for  most  of  all  the  party  was  cut  off.  Thus  that  great 
man,  like  another  Epaminondas,  fell  on  the  day  in  which  his  side  triumphed  f . 

King  James  came  to  Dublin,  under  a very  indecent  consternation  : lie  said  all  was  lost ; 
he  had  an  army  in  England  that  could  have  fought,  but  would  not ; and  now  he  bad  an 
army  that  would  have  fought,  but  could  not.  Tliis  was  not  very  gratefully,  nor  decently 
spoken  by  him,  who  was  among  the  first  that  fled.  Next  morning  he  left  Dublin  : he  said, 
too  much  blood  had  been  already  shed  ; it  seemed  God  was  with  their  enemies ; the  prince 
of  Orange  was  a merciful  man ; so  he  ordered  those  he  left  behind  him  to  set  the  prisoners 
at  liberty,  and  to  submit  to  the  prince  : he  rode  that  day  from  Dublin  to  Duncannon  Fort : 
but,  though  the  place  was  considerably  strong,  he  would  not  trust  to  that,  but  lay  aboard  a 
French  ship  that  anchored  there,  and  had  been  provided,  by  his  own  sjrecial  directions  to 
sir  Patrick  Trant.  Ilis  courage  sunk  with  his  affairs  to  a degree  that  amazed  those  who 
had  known  the  former  parts  of  his  life.  The  Irish  army  was  forsaken  by  their  officers  for 
two  days ; if  there  had  been  a hot  pursuit,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  king  thought  his  first  care  ought  to  be  to  secure  Dublin  ; and  king  James’s  oflicers, 
as  they  abandoned  it,  went  back  to  the  army,  only  in  hopes  of  a good  capitulation.  Dublin 
was  thus  forsaken,  and  no  harm  done,  which  was  much  apprehended  ; but  the  fear  the  Irish 
were  in  was  such,  that  they  durst  not  venture  on  any  thing  which  must  have  drawn 
severe  revenges  after  it.  So  the  protestauts  there,  being  now  the  masters,  they  deebred 
for  the  king.  Drogheda  did  also  capitulate. 

But,  to  balance  this  great  success,  the  king  had,  the  very'  day  after  the  battle  at  the  Boyne, 
the  news  of  a battle  fought  in  Flanders,  between  prince  Waldeck  and  the  marshal  Luxem- 
bourg, in  which  the  former  ■was  defeated.  The  cavalry  did  at  the  first  charge  run,  but  tbe 
foot  made  an  amazing  stand.  The  French  had  the  honour  of  a victory,  and  took  many 
prisoners,  with  the  artillery ; yet  the  stand  the  infantry  made  was  such,  that  they  lost  more 
than  they  got  by  the  day ; nor  were  they  able  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  This  was  tbe 
battle  of  Fleums,  that,  in  the  consequence  of  it,  proved  the  means  of  preserving  England. 


■ Tlie  battle  of  the  Bovnc  was  foiicbt  on  the  1st  of 
Julv. 

t Frederic  Schomberg,  duke  of  Scliombcrg,  marquis  of 
Harwich,  carl  of  Brentford,  See.,  was  born  in  l*i08.  His 
father  was  count  .Schomberg  ; his  mother  a daughter  of 
lonl  Dudley.  A Oerman  and  a calvinist,  he  soiiglil  cm- 
pluynieat  as  a military  adventurer  in  Holland,  under 


William  the  Second.  Becoming  un[>opiilar  with  iheD'iich, 
on  the  ilcath  of  this  prince,  he  cntcicd  into  the  service  of 
I.ewis  iho  F’ourtccmli,  in  whose  uriny  he  served  with 
cntiiv  devotion.  At  this  pcrioil  he  is  first  nicntioiicd  in  this 
work,  and  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  life  htre 
been  noticed.  — Birch's  Lives. 
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On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  two  fleets  came  to  a great  engagement  at 
sea.  The  squadron  that  lay  at  Plymouth  could  not  come  up  to  join  the  great  fleet,  the  wiml 
being  contrary  ; so  it  was  under  debate,  what  was  fittest  to  be  done  : the  carl  of  Torringt(tn 
thought  he  was  not  strong  enough,  and  advised  his  coming  in,  till  some  more  ships,  that 
were  fitting  out,  should  be  ready  ; some  began  to  call  his  courage  in  question,  and  inipuled 
this  to  fear  ; they  thought  this  would  too  much  exalt  our  enemies,  and  discourage  our  allies, 
if  we  left  the  French  to  triumph  at  sea,  and  to  be  the  masters  of  our  coast  and  trade  ; for  our 
merchants*  richest  ships  were  coming  home  ; so  that  the  leaving  them  in  such  a sijperiority 
would  be  both  very  unbecoming,  and  very  mischievous  to  us.  The  queen  ordered  Russel  to 
advise,  both  with  the  navy  board,  and  with  all  that  understood  sea  affairs  ; and,  upon  a vi«;w 
of  the  strength  of  both  fleets,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  though  the  French  were  superior 
in  number,  yet  our  fleet  was  so  equal  in  strength  to  them,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  send 
orders  to  our  admiral  to  venture  on  an  engagement ; yet  the  orders  were  not  so  positive,  but 
that  a great  deal  was  left  to  a council  of  war.  The  two  fleets  engaged  near  Bcachy,  in  Sussex  ; 
the  Dutch  led  the  van  ; and,  to  shew  their  courage,  they  advanced  too  far  out  of  the  line, 
and  fought,  in  the  beginning,  with  some  advantage,  the  French  flying  before  them  ; and 
our  blue  squadron  engaged  bravely ; but  the  earl  of  Torrington  kept  in  his  line,  and  con- 
tinued to  fight  at  a distance : the  French,  seeing  the  Dutch  came  out  so  far  before  the  line, 
fell  on  them  furiously,  both  in  front  and  flank,  which  the  earl  of  Torrington  neglected  for 
some  time  ; and,  when  he  endeavoured  to  come  a little  nearer,  the  calm  was  such,  that  he 
could  not  come  up.  The  Dutch  sufiered  much,  and  their  whole  fleet  had  perished,  if  their 
admiral,  Calcmbourg,  had  not  ordered  them  to  drop  their  anchors,  while  their  sails  were  all 
up : this  was  not  observed  by  the  French  ; so  they  were  carried  by  the  tide,  while  the 
others  lay  still ; and  thus  in  a few  minutes  the  Dutch  were  out  of  danger.  They  lost  many 
men,  and  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  which  had  suffered  the  most,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  It  was  now  necessary  to  order  the  fleet  to  come  in  with  all  possible 
haste ; both  the  Dutch  and  the  blue  squadron  complained  much  of  the  earl  of  Torrington  ; 
and  it  was  a general  opinion  that  if  the  whole  fleet  had  come  up  to  a close  fight,  we  must 
have  beat  the  French : and,  considering  how  far  they  were  from  Brest,  and  that  our  squadn)n 
at  Plymouth  lay  between  them  and  home,  a victory  might,  have  had  great  consequences. 
Our  fleet  was  now  in  a bad  condition,  and  broken  into  factions  ; and  if  the  French  had  not 
lost  the  night’s  tide,  but  had  followed  us  close,  they  might  have  destroyed  many  of  our  ships. 
Both  the  admirals  were  almost  equally  blamed ; ours  fur  not  fighting,  and  the  French  for 
not  pursuing  his  victory. 

Our  fleet  came  in  safe ; and  all  possible  diligence  was  used  in  refitting  it ; the  carl  of  Tor- 
rington was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  three  of  our  best  st'a  officers  had  the  joint  command  of 
the  fleet ; but  it  wjis  a month  before  they  could  set  out;  and,  in  all  that  time,  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  our  coasts  were  open  to  them.  If  they  had  followed  the  first 
consternation,  and  had  fallen  to  the  burning  our  sea  towns,  they  might  have  done  us  much 
mischief,  and  put  our  affairs  in  great  disorder;  for  wo  had  not  above  seven  thousand  men 
then  in  England.  The  militia  was  raised,  and  suspected  persons  were  put  in  prison  ; in  this 
m<!lancholy  conjuncture,  though  the  harvest  drew  on,  so  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  people 
to  be  long  absent  from  their  labour,  yet  the  nation  expressed  more  zeal  and  affection  to  the 
government  than  was  expected.  And  the  Jacobites,  all  England  over,  kept  out  of  the  way, 
and  were  afraid  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the  rabble.  We  had  no  great  losses  at  sea ; for 
most  of  our  merchantmen  came  safe  into  Plymouth  ; the  French  stood  over,  for  some  time, 
to  their  own  coast ; and  wo  had  many  false  alarms  of  their  shipping  troops,  in  order  to  a 
descent.  But  they  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  battle  at  Fleurus,  and  the  Dutch  used  such 
diligence  in  putting  their  army  in  a condition  to  take  the  field  again,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgb,  bringing  his  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  gave  the  French  so  much 
work,  that  they  were  forced,  for  all  their  victory,  to  lie  upon  the  defensive,  and  were  not  able 
to  sj)are  so  many  men  as  were  necessary  for  an  invasion.  The  Dutch  did  indeed  send  posi- 
tive orders  to  prince  Waldeck,  not  to  hazard  another  engagement  till  the  fleet  should  bo 
again  at  sea  : this  restrained  the  elector,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  was  much 
superior  to  Imxcmbourg ; and  afterwards,  when  the  Dutch  superseded  those  orders,  tho 
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elector  did  not  think  fit  to  hazard  his  army.  Such  is  the  fate  of  conft'demte  armies,  when 
they  are  under  a different  direction  ; tlmt,  when  the  one  is  willinff,  or  at  least  seems  to  be  »>, 
tl»e  other  stands  off.  The  French  riding  so  long,  so  quietly  in  our  seas,  was  far  from  what 
might  have  been  expectcfi,  after  sucli  an  advantage : we  understood  afterwards,  that  they 
were  still  waiting,  when  the  Jacobites  should,  according  to  their  promises,  have  bepun  a 
rising  in  England  ; but  they  excused  their  failing  in  that,  because  their  leaders  were  generally 
cla»*ned  up. 

That  party  began  to  boast,  all  England  over,  that  it  waa  visible  that  the  French  meant  no 
harm  to  the  nation,  but  only  to  bring  back  king  James ; since  now,  tbongli  our  coasts  lav 
open  to  them,  they  did  us  no  harm.  And  this  might  have  made  some  impression,  if  tW 
French  had  not  effectually  refuted  it.  Tlieir  fleet  lay  for  some  days  in  Torbay ; their 
equip.igcs  were  weakened;  and  by  a vessel  that  carried  a packet  from  Tourville  to  the  court 
of  France,  which  was  taken,  it  appeared  that  they  were  then  in  so  bad  a condition,  that  If 
our  fleet  (which  ii])on  this  was  hastened  out  all  that  was  ]>ossibIc)  could  have  overtaken 
them,  we  should  have  got  a great  victory  very  cheap.  But  before  they  sailed,  they  made  a 
descent  on  a miserable  village,  called  Teignmouth.  that  happened  to  belong  to  a papist: 
they  burnt  it,  and  a few  fi.sbcr-boats  that  belonged  to  it;  but  the  inhabitants  got  away; 
and,  as  a body  of  militia  was  marching  thither,  the  French  made  great  haste  back  to  tlitir 
ships.  The  French  published  this  in  their  gazettes,  with  much  pomp,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  trading  town,  that  had  many  ships,  with  some  men  of  w'ar  in  port.  Tliis  both  nn- 
dered  them  ridiculous,  and  served  to  raise  the  haticd  of  the  nation  agaiusi  them ; for  every 
town  on  the  coast  saw  what  they  must  expect  if  the  French  should  prevail. 

In  all  this  time  of  fear  and  disorder,  the  queen  shewed  an  extraordinary  firmness;  for 
though  she  was  full  of  dismal  thoughts,  yet  she  put  on  her  ordinary  cheerfulness  when  she 
appeared  in  public,  and  shewed  no  indecent  concern  ; I s;iw  her  all  that  while  once  a week, 
for  I 8tayc<l  that  summer  at  Windsor : her  behaviour  was,  in  all  respects,  heroical ; she 
apprehended  the  greatness  of  our  danger ; hut  she  committed  herself  to  Clod,  and  was 
resolved  to  expose  herself,  if  occasion  should  require  it : for  she  told  me,  she  would  give  roe 
leave  to  wait  on  her  if  she  was  forced  to  make  a campaign  in  England,  while  the  king  wu 
in  Ireland. 

Whilst  the  misfortunes  in  Flanders,  and  at  sea,  were  putting  us  in  no  small  agitation,  tlie 
news  first  of  the  king’s  preservation  from  the  cannon  ball,  and  then  of  the  victory,  gained 
the  day  after,  put  another  face  on  our  affairs  ; the  earl  of  Nottingham  told  me,  that  when 
he  carried  the  news  to  the  queen,  and  acquainted  her  in  a few  words  that  the  king  was  well, 
that  he  had  gained  an  entire  victory,  and  that  the  late  king  had  escaped  ; he  observed  her 
l(K>kH,  and  found  that  the  last  article  made  her  joy  complete,  which  seemed  in  some  stispmsi', 
till  she  understood  that.  Tlic  queen  and  council  upon  this  sent  to  the  king,  pre^ssing  iiini 
to  come  over  with  all  possible  haste;  since,  as  England  was  of  more  iin])ortancc,  so  the 
state  of  affairs  n'quired  his  presence  here  : for  it  was  hopc<l  the  reduction  of  Ireland  would 
be  now  easily  brought  about.  The  king,  as  he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
the  day  after  the  victory  at  the  Boyne ; so  on  the  day  in  which  he  entered  Dublin,  he  had 
the  news  of  the  misfortune  at  sea,  to  temper  the  joy,  that  his  own  successes  might  give  him : 
he  had  taken  all  the  carl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers  in  the  camp  ; and  he  found  all  king  Janus's 
papers  left  heliind  him  in  Dublin  ; by  these  ho  understood  the  design  the  French  had  of 
burning  his  transport  fleet,  which  was  therefore  first  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  since  the 
French  were  now  masters  at  sea,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  hinder  the  execution  of  that 
di'sign. 

Among  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel’s  papers  there  was  one  letter  W'ritten  to  queen  3Iary  at 
St.  Germain's,  the  night  before  the  battle ; hut  it  was  nut  sent.  In  it,  he  said,  he  looked  on 
all  ns  lost,  and  ended  it  thus : “ I have  now  no  hope  in  any  thing  hut  in  Jones's  husiness." 
The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  told  me  that  some  weeks  before  the  king  went  to  Ireland,  he 
had  received  an  advertisement,  that  one  named  Jones,  an  Irishman,  who  had  served  so  long 
in  Franco  and  Hulland,  that  he  spoke  both  languages  well,  was  to  be  sent  over  to  iminicr 
the  king.  And  sir  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  that  he,  as  secretary  of  state  for  Indand,  had 
looked  into  all  Tyrconnel's  papers,  and  the  copies  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  quern  M.ir}, 
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which  he  had  still  in  his  posHc^sion ; and  he  gave  me  the  copies  of  two  of  llicm.  In  one  of 
these  he  writes,  that  Jones  was  come  ; that  his  projwsition  was  more  prohahlo,  and  likelier 
to  succeed  than  any  yet  made : his  demands  were  liigh,  hut  he  added,  **  if  any  thing  can 
be  high  for  such  a service."  In  another  he  writes,  that  Jones  had  been  with  the  king,  who 
did  not  like  tho  thing  at  first ; but  he  added,  wc  have  now  to  satisfy  him  both  in  con> 
science  and  honour,  that  every  thing  is  done  that  Jones  desires.  Southwell  further  told  me, 
that  Deaglc,  the  attorney- general,  had  fumislied  him  with  money,  and  a poniard  of  a par> 
ticular  composition  ; and  that  they  sought  long  for  a bible,  bound  without  a common  prayer 
book,  which  he  was  to  cany  in  his  pocket,  that  so  he  might  pass,  if  seized  on,  for  a dissenter. 
Some  persons  of  great  quality  waited  on  him  to  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  him  over ; ho 
was  for  some  time  delayed  in  Dublin ; and  the  king  had  paasi^d  over  to  Ireland  before  he 
c^iild  reach  him  : wc  could  never  hear  of  him  more ; so  it  is  likely  be  went  away  with  his 
money.  A paper  was  drawm  of  all  this  matter,  and  designed  to  l>e  published  i but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  the  king  and  queen  had  that  tenderness  for  king  James,  that  they  stopped 
the  publishing  to  the  world  so  shameful  a practice.  The  king  said,  upon  this,  to  myself, 
that  God  had  preserved  him  out  of  many  dangers,  and  lie  trusted  he  would  still  preserve 
him  ; he  was  sure  he  was  not  capable  of  retaliating  in  that  way.  TIjc  escajK*  of  a cannon- 
ball, that  touched  him,  was  so  signal,  that  it  swallowed  up  lesst^r  ones  : yet,  in  the  battle 
at  the  Boyne,  a musket  ball  struck  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  rcimiling,  killed  a hors4>  near 
him ; and  one  of  his  own  men,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy,  came  up  to  shoot  him  ; but  ho 
gently  put  by  his  pistol,  and  only  said,  “ Do  not  you  know  your  friends  ?" 

At  Dublin  ho  published  a proclamation  of  grace,  offering  to  all  the  inferior  sort  of  tho 
Irisli,  their  lives  and  personal  estates,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  real  estates  of  the 
better  sort  to  a parliament,  and  indemnifying  them  only  for  their  lives  ; it  was  hoped  that 
the  fulness  of  the  pardon  of  the  commons  might  have  separated  them  from  the  gentry;  and 
that  hy  this  means,  they  would  be  so  forsaken,  that  they  would  accept  of  such  terms  as 
should  be  offered  them.  The  king  had  intended  to  have  made  the  pardon  more  comprehen- 
sive ; hoping,  by  that,  to  bring  the  war  soon  to  an  end  : but  the  English  in  Ireland  opposi'd 
this.  They  thought  the  present  opportunity  was  not  to  Ihj  let  go,  of  breaking  the  great 
Irish  families,  upon  whom  tho  inferior  sort  would  always  depend.  And,  in  compliance  with 
them,  the  indemnity,  now  offered,  was  so  limited,  that  it  had  no  effect;  for  the  priests,  who 
ogvemed  the  Irish  with  a very  blind  and  absolute  authority,  prevailed  with  them  to  try 
tlieir  fortunes  still.  Tho  news  of  tlic  victory  the  French  had  at  sea  was  so  magnified  among 
them,  that  they  made  the  people  believe  that  they  would  make  such  a descent  upon  England, 
as  muist  oblige  the  king  to  abandon  Ireland.  The  king  was  pressed  to  pursue  the  Irish, 
who  had  retired  to  Athlone  and  Limerick,  and  were  now  joined  by  their  officers,  and  so 
brought  again  into  some  order : but  the  main  concern  was,  to  put  the  transport  fleet  in  a 
safe  station.  And  that  could  not  be  had  till  tho  king  was  master  of  Waterford  and 
Duncannon  Fort,  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  river ; both  these  places  capitu- 
lated, and  the  transports  were  brought  thither.  But  they  were  not  now  so  much  in  danger, 
as  the  king  had  reason  to  ap]irelu‘nd ; fur  king  James,  when  he  sailed  away  from  Dun- 
cannon,  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  go  into  the  road  of  Kinsale,  where  he  found  some 
French  frigates  that  were  already  come  to  bum  our  fleet : he  told  them  it  was  now  too  late, 
all  was  lost  in  Ireland.  So  he  carried  them  back  to  convoy  him  over  to  France,  where  he 
had  but  a cold  reception  ; fur  the  miscarriage  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  imputed  both  to  his 
ill  conduct  and  his  want  of  courage.  He  fell  under  much  contempt  of  the  people  of  France  ; 
only  that  king  continued  still  to  Uliave  himself  decently  towards  him. 

Tho  king  sent  his  amiy  towards  the  Shannon ; and  he  himself  came  to  Dublin,  intending, 
as  he  was  advised,  to  go  over  to  England ; but  he  found  there  letters  of  another  strain : 
tilings  were  in  so  good  a posture,  and  so  quiet  in  England,  that  they  were  n»)  more  in  any 
apprehension  of  a descent;  so  the  king  went  back  to  his  army,  and  marched  towards 
Limerick.  Upon  this  Lauzun,  who  coinmtindcd  the  FVeiich,  left  the  town,  and  «‘iit  his 
equipage  to  France,  which  perished  in  the  Shannon.  It  was  hoj>cd  that  Limerick,  sc'cing 
its<  If  thus  abandoned,  would  have  followed  tho  example  of  other  towns,  and  have  ca]>itu- 
Uted.  Upon  that  confidence  the  king  marched  towards  it,  though  his  army  was  now  much 
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diminisheil : lio  had  left  man^r  garrisons  in  several  places,  and  had  sent  some  of  his  bin 
bodies  over  to  England ; so  that  he  had  not  now  above  20,000  men  togetlier.  Limerick 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  an  island,  that  tlie  river  makes  tlierc  : the  Irish 
were  yet  in  groat  numbers  in  Connaught ; so  that,  unless  they  had  bei*n  shut  up  on  that 
side,  it  was  ejisy  to  send  in  a constant  supply  Imth  of  men  and  provisions  : nor  did  it  seem 
advisable  to  tindertake  the  siege  of  a place  so  situated  with  so  small  an  army,  especially  in 
that  season,  in  which  it  used  to  rain  long ; and  by  that  means,  both  the  Sliannon  would 
swell,  and  the  ground,  which  was  the  best  soil  of  Ireland,  would  be  apt  to  become  deep, 
and  scarce  practicable  for  carriages,  ^'ct  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  the  consternation  they 
were  in,  and  their  being  abandoned  by  the  French,  made  the  king  resolve  to  sit  down 
before  it.  Their  out-works  might  have  been  defended  for  some  time  ; but  they  abandoned 
these  in  so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  from  hence  believed  they  would  not  hold  out  long. 
Tlii-y  also  abandoned  the  posts  which  they  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon : upon 
whicli  the  king  passed  the  river,  which  was  then  very  low’,  and  viewed  those 
but  he  had  not  men  to  maintain  them ; so  be  continued  to  press  the  town  on  the  Mun- 
ster side. 

He  sent  for  some  more  ammunition,  and  some  great  guns  ; they  had  only  a guard  of  two 
troops  of  horse  to  convoy  them,  who  despised  the  Irish  so  much,  and  thought  they  were  at 
such  distance,  that  they  set  their  horses  to  grass,  and  went  to  bed.  &>arsfield,  one  of  the 
best  officers  of  the  Irish,  heard  that  the  king  rode  about  very  carelessly,  and  upon  that,  had 
got  a small  body  of  resolute  men  together,  on  design  to  seize  his  person  ; but  now,  bearing 
of  this  convoy,  he  resolved  to  cut  it  olT;  the  king  had  advertisement  of  this  brought  him  in 
time,  and  ordered  some  more  troops  to  be  sent  to  secure  the  convoy  ; they,  cither  through 
treachery  or  carelessness,  did  not  march  till  it  was  night,  though  their  orders  were  for  the 
morning;  but  they  came  a few  hours  loo  late.  Sarsfield  surprised  the  party,  destroyed  the 
ammunition,  broke  the  carriages,  and  burst  one  of  the  guns,  and  so  marched  off.  Laniir, 
whom  the  king  had  sent  with  the  party,  might  have  overtakm  him  ; hut  the  general  obsiT- 
vation  made  of  him  (and  of  most  of  those  officers  who  had  served  king  James,  and  were 
now  on  the  king's  side)  was,  that  they  had  a greater  mind  to  make  themselves  rich  by  the 
continuance  of  the  war  of  Ireland,  than  their  roaster  great,  and  safe,  by  the  speedy  con- 
clusion of  it. 

By  this  the  king  lost  a wei'k,  and  his  ammunition  was  low ; for  a great  Vilpply  that  was 
]>ut  on  ship-board  in  the  river  of  Thames,  before  the  king  left  London,  still  reinainiMl  there, 
the  French  being  masters  of  the  channel : yet  the  king  pressed  the  town  so  hard,  that  the 
trenches  were  run  up  to  the  counterscarp ; and  when  they  came  to  lodge  there,  the  Irish 
ran  back  so  fast  at  a breach  that  the  cannon  had  madi*,  that  a body  of  the  king's  men  ran 
in  after  them  ; and  if  they  had  been  seconded,  the  tuNvn  had  hern  immediately  taken  ; but 
none  came  in  time,  so  they  retired:  and  though  the  king  sent  anotluT  body,  yet  tliey  were 
beaten  hack  with  loss.  As  it  now  In^gan  to  rain,  the  king  saw  that  if  he  Mtaved  longer 
there,  he  must  leave  his  great  artillery  behind  him  : he  went  into  the  trenches  every  day; 
and  it  was  thought  he  exposed  himself  too  much.  His  tent  was  pitched  within  the  rcacli 
of  their  cannon ; they  shot  often  over  it,  and  beat  down  a tent  very  near  it ; so  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  let  it  be  n^moved  to  a greater  distance : once,  Uj>on  receiving  a packet  from 
England,  he  sat  down  in  the  open  field  for  some  hours,  reading  his  letters,  while  the 
cannon  balls  were  flying  round  about  him.  The  Irish  fired  well,  and  shewed  they  had  some 
courage,  when  they  were  behind  walls,  how  little  soever  they  had  shewn  in  the  field. 

The  king  lay  tlirec  weeks  before  Limerick,  but  at  last  the  rains  forced  him  to  raisi*  the  siege : 
they  within  did  not  offer  to  sally  out  and  dim>rder  the  retreat : this  last  action  proving 
unlucky,  had  much  damj>ed  the  joy  that  was  raised  by  the  first  success  of  this  cam|»aigD. 
The  king  expn'ssed  a ga*at  equality  of  temper  upon  the  various  accidents  that  hapiKDid  at 
tills  time.  Dr.  Hutton,  his  first  physician,  who  took  care  to  he  always  near  him,  told  me, 
he  had  observed  his  bchuviour  very  narrowly  ujwn  two  very  different  occasions. 

The  one  was,  after  the  return  from  the  victory  at  the  Boyne,  when  it  was  almost  mid- 
night, after  he  had  iK-en  scvenhH'ii  hours  in  constant  fatigue,  with  all  the  stiffness  tliat  his 
wound  gave  him;  he  expressed  neither  joy  nor  any  sort  of  vanity;  only  he  looked  chtii- 
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ful ; and  when  thoso  about  him  made  such  compliments,  as  will  be  always  made  to  princes, 
even  though  they  do  not  deserve  them,  ho  put  all  that  by  with  such  an  unafTected  neglect, 
that  it  appeared  how  much  soever  ho  might  deservo  the  acknowdedgments  that  were  made 
him,  yet  he  did  not  like  them.  And  tins  was  so  visible  to  all  about  him,  that  they  soon 
saw  that  the  way  to  make  their  court  was,  neither  to  talk  of  his  wound,  nor  of  his  behaviour 
on  that  day.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  physician,  lie  ordered  him  to  eve  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  wounded  men,  and  he  named  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  his  own  soldiers.  And 
though  ho  had  great  reason  to  bo  offended  with  Hamilton,  who  had  been  employed  to 
treat  witli  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  sight,  and  was  preserved  by 
his  order ; yet  since  he  saw  ho  was  wounded,  he  gave  ])articular  directions  to  look  after 
him.  U{X)u  the  whole  matter  the  king  was  as  grave  and  silent  as  bo  used  to  be ; and  the 
joy  of  a day,  that  had  Ix^en  both  so  happy  and  so  glorious  to  him,  did  not  seem  to  alter  hia 
temper  or  deportment  in  any  way. 

Ho  told  mo  he  was  also  near  him  when  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick ; 
anil  saw  tlie  same  calm,  without  tlie  least  depression,  disorder,  or  peevishness : from  tliis 
lie  concluded,  that  either  his  mind  was  so  happily  balanced,  that  no  accident  could  put  it 
out  of  tlhat  situation ; or  that,  if  ho  had  commotions  within,  he  had  a very  extraordinary 
command  over  his  temper,  in  restraining  or  concealing  them. 

While  he  lay  l>cforc  Limerick,  ho  had  news  from  England  that  onr  fleet  was  now 
out,  and  that  the  French  were  gone  to  Brest : so,  since  wc  were  masters  of  the  sea,  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  proposed  that  five  thousand  men  who  had  lain  idle  all  this  summer  in 
England,  should  1^  sent  to  Ireland  ; and  with  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  the  king  should 
order  to  join  them,  they  should  try  to  take  Cork  and  Kinsale.  The  king  approved  of  this 
and  ordered  the  earl  to  come  over  with  them : and  ho  left  orders  for  about  6ve  thousand 
more,  who  were  to  join  him.  And  so  he  broke  up  this  campaign  and  came  over  to  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  to  London.  The  contrary  winds  stopped  the  carl  of  Marlborough  so,  that 
it  was  October  before  he  got  to  Ireland  *.  He  soon  took  Cork  by  storm  ; and  four 
thousand  men,  that  lay  there  in  garrison,  were  made  prisoners  of  w*ar.  In  this  action  thu 
duke  of  Grafton  received  a shot,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  days : he  was  the  more  lamented, 
as  being  the  person  of  all  king  Charles's  children,  of  whom  there  was  the  greatest  hope  : ho 
was  brave,  and  probably  would  have  become  a great  man  at  sea  f . From  Cork,  the  carl  of 
Marlborough  marched  to  Kinsale,  where  ho  found  the  two  forts  that  commanded  the  )>ori 
to  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  plans  had  represented  them  to  be,  that  he  told  me,  if  he  bad 
known  their  true  strength,  he  had  never  undertaken  the  expedition  in  a season  so  far 
ailvanccd ; yet  in  a few  days  the  place  capitulated.  I'he  Irish  drew  their  forces  together, 
but  durst  not  venture  on  raising  the  siege ; but  to  divert  it,  they  set  the  country  about, 
wiiich  w’as  the  best  built  of  any  in  Ireland,  all  in  a flame. 

Thus  those  two  important  places  were  reduced  in  a very  bad  season,  and  with  very  little 
loss ; which  cut  oflf  the  quick  communication  betw^een  France  and  Ireland.  Count  Lauzun, 
with  the  French  troops,  lay  all  this  while  about  Qnlway,  without  attempting  any  thing ; 
he  sent  over  to  France  an  account  of  the  desperate  state  of  their  aflfairs,  and  desired  shi])8 
might  be  sent  for  the  transport  of  their  forces:  that  was  done;  yet  the  ships  came  not  till 
the  siege  of  Limerick  was  raised : probably,  if  the  court  of  Franco  bad  known  bow  much 
the  state  of  affairs  was  altered,  they  would  have  sent  contrary  orders ; but  Lauzun  was 


* The  best  bio^npbv  of  this  RiTAt  gcoeni  i«  by  treh. 

Coxe,  emitlfti  “ Memoir*  of  John,  duke  of  MarU 
bormi^h,  with  hii  original  CoiTpapondence.”  It  contains 
noch  valuable  information  relative  to  this  period. 

t Hrnry  Fitaroy  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Bor* 
bars  Yilliers,  duchess  of  Clcvrland,  by  Charles  the  Second. 
He  was  born  in  In  1673  he  had  conferred  upon 

him  tbe  dukedom  of  Grafton.  He  aiw  a good  deal  of 
naval  service  under  sir  Charles  Bury,  vice-adtniml  of 
KogUnd  ; and  acted  gallantly  against  the  duke  of  Mon. 
tnouth.  In  '6B7,  the  duke  of  Sonterset  having,  as  was 
Bnu'ced  in  a previous  page,  declined  introducing  the  pope's 
nutreio,  the  archbishop  of  Amasia,  at  his  public  audience, 


the  duke  of  Grafton  performed  this  unpopular  act.  He 
subsequently  served  James  the  Second  in  varinii*  capo, 
cities ; but  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prinre  of  Orange,  ho, 
together  with  lonl  Churchill  (afterwards  dnke  of  MarN 
borough),  were  the  first  to  join  him ; yet  he  voted  for  the 
■ppoiiitnient  of  a regent.  Wlieti  the  parliament  had 
declared  William  and  Mary  sovereigns,  he  adhered  to 
them,  And  bore  the  globe  during  the  coronation  rcremony. 
The  duke  rereivrd  his  deiith-wound  on  the  26ih  of  Set>- 
tember,  1690.  whilst  Iea<liiig  on  the  grcn»litra  to  tbe 
breach  in  the  walls  of  Cork.  He  is  buried  at  Eustoo,  in 
Suffolk.^-Graiiigcr's  Diog.  Hist. 
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weary  of  the  service,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it ; so  he  sailed  away,  witimut  staying  for 
new  orders,  by  which  he  lost  the  little  reputation  that  lie  was  beginning  to  recover  at  the 
court  of  France.  Tlie  carl  of  Tyrconncl  went  over  with  him,  and  gave  fuh  assurances,  that 
though  the  Irish  were  likely  to  suffer  great  hardships  next  W’inter,  yet  they  would  stand  it 
out,  if  they  were  still  supported  from  Franco.  It  had  appeared,  upon  many  occasions,  tliat 
the  French  and  the  Irish  soldiers  did  not  agree  well  together ; therefore  ho  proposed,  that 
no  more  soldiers,  but  only  a number  of  good  officers,  together  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothes,  might  be  sent  over  to  them.  In  the  mean  wliile,  the  Irish  formed  themselves  into 
many  bodies,  which,  by  a new  name,  were  called  rapparees*.  These,  knov^ing  all  the 
ways,  and  the  bog^,  and  other  jilaces  of  retreat  in  Ireland,  and  being  favoured  by  tlie 
Irish,  that  liad  submitted  to  the  king,  robbed  and  burned  houses  in  many  place's  of  the 
country ; while  the  king's  army  studied  their  own  case  in  their  quarters  more  than  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants:  many  of  them  w'ere  suspected  of  robbing  in  their  turn, 
though  the  rapparees  carried  tlie  blame  of  all : between  them,  the  poor  inhabitants  had  a 
sad  time,  and  their  stock  of  cattle  and  com  was  almost  quite  destroyed  in  many  places. 

From  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I turn  next  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed  in  Scotland; 
matters  went  very  happily,  as  to  the  military  part:  when  the  remnants  of  the  carl  of 
Dundeit’s  army  (to  whom  many  officers,  togctlicr  with  ammunition  and  money,  had  been 
sent  from  Ireland)  began  to  move  towards  the  low  country,  to  receive  those  who  were 
resolved  to  join  with  tliem,  and  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  strong;  they  were 
fallen  upon,  and  entirely  defeated  by  a Dutch  officer,  I#evingston,  that  commanded  the 
forces  in  Scotland;  about  an  hundred  officers  were  taken  prisoners;  this  broke  all  th? 
measures  that  ha<l  been  taken  for  king  James’s  interests  in  Scotland.  Upon  tliis,  those 
who  had  engaged  in  Montgomery’s  plot,  looked  upon  that  design  as  desjH'rate ; yet  they 
resolved  to  try  what  strengtli  they  could  make  in  parliament. 

Ixird  Jlelvill  carried  down  powers,  first  to  offer  to  duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  join  in 
common  measures  heartily  with  him,  to  l>e  commissioner  in  parliament,  or  if  he  prrivid 
intractable,  as  indeed  he  did,  to  servo  in  that  post  himself.  He  had  full  instructions  for 
tho  settlement  of  j>n  shytory ; for  he  assured  the  king,  that  without  that,  it  would  l»c 
impossible  to  carry  any  thing;  only  the  king  would  not  consent  to  the  taking  away  the 
rights  of  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown ; yet  he  found  these  so  much  insisted 
on,  that  he  sent  one  to  the  king  to  Ireland  for  fuller  instructions  in  those  points  ; they  were 
enlarged,  but  in  such  general  words,  that  the  king  did  not  understand  that  bis  instrurtion? 
could  warrant  what  lord  Melvill  did  ; for  he  gave  them  both  up.  And  the  king  was  so 
offended  with  him  for  it,  tliat  he  lost  all  the  credit  he  had  with  liim  ; though  the  king  did 
not  think  fit  to  disowm  him,  or  to  call  him  to  an  account,  for  going  beyond  his  instructions. 

The  Jacobites  persuaded  all  their  party  to  go  to  the  parliament,  and  to  take  the  oaths; 
for  many  of  the  nobility  stood  off,  and  would  not  own  the  king,  nor  swear  to  him  ; gn-at 
pains  were  taken  by  Paterson,  one  of  their  urclibisliops,  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  oatlis, 
but  on  design  to  break  them  ; for  he  thought,  by  that  means,  they  could  have  a majority 
in  parliament ; though  sonic  of  the  laity  were  too  honest  to  agree  to  such  advices ; but 
with  all  these  wricked  arts  they  were  not  able  to  carry  a majority.  So,  other  things  failing, 
they  saw  a necessity  of  desiring  a force  to  be  sent  over  from  France;  this  appeared  so 
odious,  and  so  destructive  to  their  country,  that  some  of  them  refused  to  concur  in  it ; 
others  were  not  pleased  with  the  answers  king  James  had  sent  to  the  propositions  they  had 
made  him.  He  had  indeed  granted  all  that  they  liad  asked,  upon  their  owm  particular 
interests,  and  had  promised  to  settle  presbytery  ; but  he  rejected  all  those  demands  that 
imported  a diminution  of  his  prerogative,  in  as  firm  a manner  as  if  he  had  been  already 
set  on  the  throne  again : they  proposed,  findinc:  his  answer  so  little  to  their  satisfaction,  to 
send  liim  a second  message. 

Ujion  this  the  earls  of  Argylc,  Annandale,  and  Brcadalbane,  withdrew  from  them; 
Annaiidalo  came  up  to  the  Hath,  pretending  his  ill  health  : both  lord  Argylc  and  Hreadal* 
banc  went  to  Chester,  pretending,  as  they  said  afterw.’vitla,  that  tliey  intended  to  discover 

• TIic  niaraufHi'p  r^W*  werr  »<>  1,  b*>‘an*e  fcticrAlly  aimed  witli  a shorl  pikf,  which  in  lii»h  a callcJ 

a r4j*ery.'“ — JoiiDwn’fc  Diet. 
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tlic  whole  matter  to  the  king ; hut  he  liad  paasod  over  to  In*land  before  they  got  to 
Cheater.  M*)ntg«>mery  ui>on  this  looked  on  tlic  design  as  broken ; and  so  he  went  and 
roconeilcd  himself  to  Melvill,  and  discovered  the  whole  negotiation  to  him.  Upon  which, 
tlie  earl  of  Melvill  pressed  the  king  to  grant  a general  ind;  mnity,  and  g:ive  3!ontgomery 
a pass  to  go  to  London;  and  lie  wrote  to  the  queen  in  his  favour.  But  the  king  was 
resolved  to  know  tlio  Inittom  of  the  plot,  and  ]>articularly  how  far  any  of  the  English 
were  engaged  in  it : so  Jlontgoincry  absconded  for  some  time  in  London,  since  he  saw  no 
hopes  (if  pardon,  but  upon  a full  discovery.  A warrant  was  sent  to  the  Bath  for  the  earl  of 
Annandale,  of  which  he  had  notice  given  him,  and  went  up  privately  to  I>ondun.  Mont- 
gomery sent  Ferguson  to  him,  assuring  him  tliat  he  had  discovered  nothing,  and  desiring 
liim  to  coiitintie  finn  and  s<*cret ; hut  when  ho  had  Ci'rtain  notice  tliat  Montgomery  had 
diyicovered  all  the  negotiation  among  the  Scotch,  he  cast  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy, 
asking  no  other  conditions,  hut  that  lie  might  not  be  made  an  evidence  against  others.  He 
himsilf  had  not  treated  with  any  in  England,  so  as  to  them  he  w:is  only  a second-hand 
witness ; only  he  informed  against  Nevil  Payne,  who  had  l>oen  sent  down  to  Scotland,  to 
manage  matters  among  them  : he  was  taken  there,  hut  would  confess  nothing.  Upon  the 
earl  of  Annandale's  information,  which  he  gave  upon  oatli,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  wrote 
to  the  council  of  Scotland,  that  he  had  in  liis  hands  a deposition  upon  oath,  containing 
matter  of  high  treason  against  Pajme ; upon  which  it  was  pretended,  that,  aiTordlng  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  ho  might  be  put  to  the  torture ; and  tliat  was  executed  with  rigour, 
lie  resisted  a double  question,  yet  was  still  kept  a prisoner;  and  tliis  was  much  cried  out 
on,  as  barbarous  and  illegal.  Montgomery  lay  l»id  for  some  months  at  London  ; but  wlicn 
be  saw  be  could  not  have  bis  pardon  but  by  making  a full  discovery,  he  chose  rather  to  go 
bevoiid  sea:  so  fatally  did  ambition  and  discontent  hurry  a man  to  ruin,  who  seemed  cajiahlo 
of  greater  things.  Ills  art  in  managing  such  a design,  and  his  firmness  in  not  discovering 
his  accomplices,  raised  his  character  :is  much  as  It  ruined  his  fortune.  He  continued  in 
)H’rpctual  plots  after  this,  to  no  purjiose  : he  was  once  taken,  but  made  his  escape  ; and  at 
lost,  spleen  and  vexation  put  an  end  to  a turbulent  life. 

Tlic  lord  Melvill  had  now  a clear  majority  in  parliament  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot; 
some  absented  themselves  ; and  others,  to  rcdei-m  themselves,  were  compliant  in  all  tilings  : 
the  main  point  by  which  Melvill  designed  to  fix  himself,  and  his  party,  was,  the  abolish- 
ing of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of  prt'shytery.  The  one  was  soon  done  by  repealing 
all  the  laws  in  favour  of  episcojiacy,  and  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  genius  and  constitu- 
tion of  that  church  .and  nation  ; for  the  king  would  not  consemt  to  a plain  and  simple  con- 
demnation of  it.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  settle  presbytery.  If  they  ha<l  followed  the 
pattern,  sot  them  in  the  year  1(538,  all  the  clergy,  in  a parity,  w'crc  to  assume  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  church  ; but  tlir«c  being  episcopal,  they  did  not  tiiink  it  safe  to  put  the  jxiwer 
of  the  church  in  such  hands ; thercff>ro  it  was  pretended,  that  such  of  tlie  presbyterian 
ministers  as  h.'id  been  turned  out  in  the  year  1(5(52,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
s^uind  part  of  the  church  ; and  of  these  there  liap]M*ncd  to  be  then  threescore  alive ; so  the 
government  of  the  church  was  lodged  with  them  ; and  they  were  empowered  to  take  to 
their  assistance,  and  to  a share  in  the  church  government,  such  as  they  should  think 
fit : some  furious  men  who  had  gone  into  very  frantic  principles,  and  all  those  who 
had  been  secretly  ordained  in  the  pn'sbyterian  way,  were  jiresently  taken  in  ; this  was  likely 
to  prove  a fatal  error  at  their  first  si  tting  out : the  old  men  among  them,  what  by  reason 
of  their  age,  or  their  experience  of  former  mistakes,  were  disposed  to  more  moderate  counsiOs  ; 
hut  the  hiking  in  such  a number  of  violent  men,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pursue 
ihcin  ; so  these  broke  out  into  a most  extravagant  way  of  proceeding  against  such  of  the 
episcopal  party  as  had  escaped  the  rage  of  the  former  year.  Accusations  were  rnisi'd 
against  them ; some  wore  charged  for  their  doctrine,  as  guilty  of  Arminianism  ; others 
were  loaded  with  more  scandalous  imputations ; but  these  were  only  tlirown  out  to  defamo 
them.  And  where  they  looked  for  jiroof,  it  was  in  a way  more  becoming  inquisitors  than 
judges ; so  apt  are  all  parties,  in  their  turns  of  power,  to  fall  into  those  very  oxccski'r,  of 
which  they  did  formerly  make  such  tragical  complaints.  All  other  matters  were  carriH,  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the  lord  Melvill  and  the  presb^rterians  desired.  In  lien  of 
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tho  kings  8nprcniac3r,  he  had  cliimney-Tnoncy  given  him  ; and  a test  was  imposed  on  all  in 
office,  or  capable  of  electing,  or  l>eing  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  declaring  the  king  and 
queen  to  he  tlieir  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  renouncing  any  manner  of  title  pre- 
tended  to  he  in  king  James. 

As  for  affairs  abroad,  the  duke  of  Savoy  came  into  the  alliance ; the  French  suspected  lie 
was  in  a secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  so  they  forced  him  to  declare  it,  before  matu^rs 
were  ripe  for  it.  They  demanded,  that  he  would  put  Turin  and  Montmelian  in  their  hands. 
This  was  upon  tho  matter  to  ask  all,  and  to  make  him  a vassal  prince  : upon  his  refusal, 
a French  army  took  possession  of  Savoy  ; and  marched  into  Piedmont,  l>eforc  he  was  ready 
to  receive  them  ; for  though  the  imperialists  and  the  Spaniards  had  made  him  great 
promises,  in  which  they  arc  never  wanting,  when  their  affairs  n^quire  it,  yet  they  failed  so 
totally  in  the  performance,  that  if  tlic  king  and  the  Dutch,  wlio  had  promised  him  nothing, 
had  not  performed  every  tiling  effectually,  he  must  have  become  at  once  a prey  to  the 
French.  Tho  cm|>cror  was  this  year  unhappy  in  Hungary,  both  hy  losing  Belgrade,  and 
by  some  other  advantages,  which  tlic  Turks  gained;  yet  he  was  os  little  inclined  to  peace, 
as  he  was  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Tlic  king  at  his  first  coming  over  from  Ireland  was  so  little  wearied  with  that  campaign, 
that  he  intended  to  have  gone  over  to  his  army  in  Flandi'rs ; but  it  was  too  Into ; for  they 
were  going  into  winter  quarters ; so  he  held  the  session  of  parliament  early,  about  tlie 
beginning  of  October,  that  so,  the  funds  licing  sc'ttlcd  for  tlie  next  year,  he  might  have  an 
inUrview  with  many  of  the  Gennnn  princes,  who  intended  to  meet  him  at  the  Hague,  tliat 
they  might  concert  measures  for  the  next  campaign. 

l^th  houses  began  with  addresses  of  thanks  and  eongmtulation  to  the  king  and  quern, 
in  which  they  Bci  forth  the  sense  they  liad  of  their  pious  care  of  tlicir  people,  of  tlirir 
courage  and  good  government,  in  the  highest  expressions  that  could  be  conceived;  witli 
promises  of  standing  by  them,  and  assisting  them,  with  every  thing  that  should  be  found 
necessary  for  tlie  public  service : and  they  were  as  good  as  their  word ; for  the  king,  having 
laid  before  them  the  charge  of  the  next  year's  war,  the  estimate  rising  to  above  four 
millions,  the  vastest  sum  that  ever  a king  of  England  had  asked  of  his  pi*ople,  they  agm-d 
to  it ; tlic  opposition  that  was  made  being  very  inconsiderable  ; and  they  consented  to 
the  funds  proposed,  whicli  were  thought  equal  to  that  which  was  demanded,  tlioiigh  these 
proved  afterwards  to  be  defective.  The  administration  was  so  just  and  gentle,  that  tlicrc 
were  no  grievances  to  inflame  the  house,  by  which  the  most  promising  beginnings  of  some 
sessions,  in  former  reigns,  had  often  miscarried. 

Sonic  indeed  began  to  complain  of  a mismanagement  of  the  public  money  ; but  the 
ministry  put  a stop  to  that,  by  moving  for  a bill,  enij>owering  such  as  the  parliament  should 
name,  to  examine  into  all  accounts,  with  all  particulars  relating  to  them  ; giving  thriu 
authority  to  bring  all  persons  that  they  should  have  occasion  for,  before  them,  and  to 
tender  them  an  oath,  to  discover  their  knowliKlge  of  such  things  os  lliey  should  ask  of  tlieni. 
This  was  like  the  power  of  a court  of  inquisition  ; and  how  unusual  soever  such  a com- 
mission was,  yet  it  seemed  necessary  to  grant  it,  for  the  bearing  down  and  silencing  all 
scandalous  n'ports.  When  this  bill  was  brought  to  the  lords,  it  was  moved,  that  since  the 
commons  had  named  none  but  mcmlicrs  of  their  own  house,  that  the  lords  should  add 
some  of  their  number : this  was  done  by  ballot ; and  the  earl  of  Rochester  having  made 
the  motion,  tho  greatest  mnnher  of  ballots  were  for  him ; but  ho  refused  to  submit  to 
tins,  witli  so  much  firmness,  that  the  other  lords,  who  were  named  with  him,  setmied  to 
think  they  wore  in  honour  bound  to  do  the  s;imc ; so,  since  no  peer  would  suffer  himself  to 
be  named,  the  bill  passed  as  it  wa.s  simt  up.  Many  complaints  were  made  of  the  illegal 
comm  itments  of  suspected  persons  for  high  treaMin  ; though  there  was  nothing  sworn  against 
tliem  .•  hut  the  danger  was  so  apparent,  and  the  public  safety  was  so  niueh  coiicemed  in 
tliosc  imprisonments,  that  the  house  of  commons  made  a precedent  for  securing  a ministry 
that  should  do  the  like  u]>on  the  like  necessity,  and  yet  iiiaiiitaiiicd  the  habeas  coiqnis  :ut; 
they  indemnifit'd  the  ministry  for  all  that  had  been  done  contniry  to  tliat  act. 

Great  complaints  wi?re  brought  over  from  Irehuid,  where  the  king’s  army  wa-s  alnwist 
is  heavy  on  tho  country  as  the  Rap]iarccs  were : tlierc  was  a great  arrear  due  to  them  • 
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f)r  wli'cli  reason,  when  tlie  king  settUn!  a government  in  Irclan<1,  of  throe  lords  jnsticen,  lie 
did  not  put  the  army  under  their  civil  aiitliority,  hut  kept  them  in  a military  subjection  to 
their  officers  ; for,  he  said,  since  the  army  was  not  regularly  paid,  it  would  be  impotMibU  to 
keep  tljcm  from  mutiny,  if  they  were  put  under  strict  discipline,  and  punished  accordingly. 
The  under  officers,  finding  that  they  were  only  answerable  to  their  aujHTior  officers,  took 
great  liberties  in  their  quarters ; and,  instead  of  protecting  the  country,  they  oppressed  it. 
The  king  had  brought  over  an  anny  of  seven  thousand  Danes,  under  the  command  of  a very 
gallant  prince,  one  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtemburg;  but  they  were  cruel  friends,  and  thought 
they  were  masters ; nor  were  the  English  troops  much  better.  Tim  Dutch  were  the  least 
complained  of : Ginkle,  who  had  the  chief  command,  looked  strictly  to  them ; but  he  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  put  those  of  other  nations  under  the  same  severe  measures 
But  the  pay,  due  for  some  montlis,  Wing  now  se  nt  over,  the  orders  w’ere  changed ; and  the 
anny  was  made  subject  to  the  civil  government;  yet  it  was  understood  that  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  lords  justices  to  be  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over  them  ; 
90  tlie  counliy  still  suffered  much  hy  these  forces. 

The  house  of  commons  passed  a vote  to  raise  a million  of  money  out  of  the  forfeitures 
and  confiscations  in  Ireland  ; and  in  order  to  that,  they  passed  a bill  of  attainder  of  all 
tbosc'  who  had  boi*n  engaged  in  the  n*hellion  of  Ireland,  and  a]>propriated  the  confiscations 
to  the  raising  a fund  for  defraying  the  exjmnse  of  the  prestmt  war;  only  they  left  a power  to 
the  king  to  grant  away  a third  part  of  those  confiscated  estates,  to  such  os  liad  seni’ed  in  the 
war ; and  to  give  such  articles  and  cn])ituIntions  to  those  who  were  in  arms,  as  he  should 
think  fit.  Ujion  this  hill  many  petitions  were  offered,  the  creditors  of  some,  and  the  heirs 
of  others,  who  liad  continued  faithful  to  the  government,  desired  provisos  for  their  security. 
The  commons  seeing  that  there  was  no  end  of  petitions  for  such  pronsos  rejected  them  all ; 
imitating  in  this  too  much  the  mock  parliament,  that  king  James  held  in  Dublin  ; in  which 
al>out  3,000  persons  were  attainted,  without  proof  or  process,  only  lK*causc  some  of  them 
w’ore  gone  over  to  England,  and  others  were  absconding,  or  informed  against  in  Ireland. 
But  wlien  this  bill  was  brought  up  to  the  lords  they  thought  they  were  in  justice  bound 
to  hear  all  petitions  : upon  this,  the  bill  was  likely  to  be  clogged  with  many  provisos;  an«l 
the  matter  must  have  held  long  ; so  the  king,  to  <-top  tins,  si'nt  n message  to  the  commons ; 
and  he  spoke  to  the  Kune  purpose,  afterwards  from  tha  throne,  to  both  houses.  He  pro- 
miscnl  he  would  give  no  grants  of  any  confiscated  estates,  but  would  keep  tliat  matter  entire, 
to  tlic  consideration  of  another  session  of  parliament ; by  which  the  king  intended  only  to 
assure  them,  that  he  would  give  none  of  those  estate’s  to  his  courtiers  or  officers ; but  ho 
thought  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  jkiss  such  acts  of  grace,  or  grant  such  articles  to  the  Irish, 
as  the  stato  of  his  affairs  should  rt^quirc. 

There  were  no  important  debates  in  the  house  of  lords.  Tlie  earl  of  Torrington’s  buHiness 
held  them  long;  the  form  of  his  cf>mmitment  was  judged  to  be  illegal ; and  the  martial 
law,  to  which,  by  the  statute,  all  who  served  in  the  fleet  were  subject  being  lodged  in  the 
lord  high  admiral,  it  was  doubted  whether,  the  admiralty  being  now  in  commission,  that 
power  was  lodged  with  the  commissioners.  Tlie  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was;  vet, 
since  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  too  sacred  n thing  to  pass  only  by  a construction  of 
law,  it  was  thought  the  safest  course  to  pass  an  act,  declaring,  that  the  powers  of  a lord 
high  admiral  did  vi^st  in  the  commissioners.  The  scen  t enemies  of  the  government,  who 
intended  to  embroil  matters,  moved  that  the  earl  cf  Torrington  should  be  impeached  in  par- 
liament ; proceedings  in  that  way  being  always  slow,  incidents  were  also  apt  to  fall  in  that 
might  create  disputes  between  tlic  two  bouses,  which  did  sometimes  end  in  a rupture : but 


* This  gallant  and  lucctatrtil'offlrrr  U tmly  dr^ignat^d 
br  Mr.  Noble,  man  of  nuny  titles.”  ilia  naoirs  and 
hoD«iir«  irerc  Godart  de  Recde,  baron  de  Rewie  ami  Ocr- 
krl,  lord  Amorongrr  Middarhiez,  LiverMlI,  Elnt,  Sieuelt, 
Roenberpb.  Ac.,  knight  of  the  rotal  onk-r  of  the  rK'|>bant, 
gemral  of  the  ratralry  of  the  United  Piorinrcs,  grand 
cr>n.n>amlcr  of  the  Teutonic  order,  genernl  of  the  dukedom 
of  Guelder,  and  the  <‘ount}r  of  Zuiphen,  and  baron  Agh- 
riro,  and  mr)  of  Aihlnne,  in  Irrlan'l.  He  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Third  in  Ii/AA.  For  lii«  gai- 


Iniitrr  and  conqiimls  in  Ireland,  the  hmife  of  common^ 
voted  him  thanka,  and  even  ronfliincd  the  grant  of  land 
given  him  by  the  king.  Tlii*  w»»  the  foifeitrd  etiaie  of 
William  Doiigan,  earl  of  Limerick;  but  four  years  tficr 
the  parlianictit  voted  this  grant  of  more  than  2(i,000 
acres  loo  extravagant.  Disgnsteil  with  this  treatment,  he 
left  England,  entering  the  service  of  Holland,  where  b« 
again  greatly  ditcingtiished  himself.  He  died  in  |7U3.— 
Noble's  Continnalicm  of  Grainger, 
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tlio  Uinjj  wa.s  apprcliriwivo  of  that;  and,  t!iongli  he  waa  much  incensed  against  that  lord, 
and  had  iwijmhi  to  l>elie%*e  that  a council  of  war  would  treat  him  very  favoiirahly,  yet  he 
chose  rather  to  let  it  go  so  than  to  disorder  his  aflfnirs.  The  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
Tulty  named  a court  to  trj’  him,  who  di<l  it  with  so  gross  a j»artiality,  that  it  reflocU*«l  much 
on  t!\e  justice  of  the  nation  ; so  that,  if  it  had  not  hwn  h)r  the  great  int<Tost  the  king  had 
in  the  StaU's,  it  miifht  have  occasioned  a hrcnch  of  the  alliance  ln^tween  them  and  us.  He 
came  off  safe  as  U)  Ins  person  and  i*statc,  hut  miK-li  loaded  in  his  re]>utation  ; some  charging 
liiin  with  want  of  courage,  while  others  imputed  his  ill  conduct  to  a haughty  sullenness  uf 
tcm]>er,  that  made  him,  since  orders  were  s<*nt  him,  contra;y  to  the  advices  he  had  given,  to 
resolve  indeed  to  olx'y  tliem,  and  Hght ; but  in  such  a manner  as  slmuld  cast  the  blame  on 
those  who  had  sent  him  the  orders,  and  give  them  cause  to  rejK-nt  of  it. 

An()ther  debate  was  moved  in  the  houst^  of  lonls  (hy  those  wlm  intended  to  revive  the  old 
imjx‘;u.hmcnt  of  the  marquis  of  Caonnartlieii)  whether  iinjH'achmenU  continued  from  p.ar- 
liament  to  parliament,  or  whether  they  were  not  extinguished  hy  an  act  of  grace.  b*ome 
ancient  ]>recedents  were  brought  to  favour  this,  hy  tiiose  who  intended  to  keep  them  up ; 
but  in  all  these,  there  had  been  an  order  of  one  parliament  to  continue  them  on  to  the  next: 
so  they  did  not  come  home  to  the  case ; and  how  douhtfiil  wjever  it  was,  whctlicr 

tlie  king’s  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  t4)  an  impeachment,  yet,  since  the  king  had  sent 
an  act  of  grace,  which  had  pass<.'<l  in  the  6rst  session  of  this  )mriiainent,  it  Si^emed  very 
unrt'asonahle  to  offer  an  iinpeiicliinent  against  an  net  of  jKirlianient.  All  this  disi-ovcred  a 
design  against  that  lord,  who  was  believed  to  have  the  greatest  credit  both  with  tlie  king 
and  quei'n,  and  was  again  falling  under  an  uni%*crsal  hatrixl.  In  a house  of  eninmons,  every 
motion  against  a minisUT  is  apt  to  he  well  entertiviued ; some  envy  him,  others  arc  angrv 
at  him  ; many  hope  to  share  in  the  sjkjiIs  of  him,  or  of  his  friends,  that  fall  with  him  : and 
a love  of  change,  and  a wantonness  of  mind,  makes  the  attacking  a ministtT  a diversion  to 
the  rest.  The  tiling  was  well  laid,  and  fourteen  leading  men  had  undertaken  to  manage  tlie 
matter  against  him  ; in  which  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury  had  the  chief  hand,  as  he  himself  told 
me ; for  he  had  a very  ha<l  opinion  of  the  man,  and  thought  his  advict's  would,  in  conclusion, 
ruin  tlic  king  and  Ids  affairs.  But  a discovery  was  at  this  time  made,  that  was  of  gnat 
consequence ; and  it  was  managed  chiefly  hy  hU  means,  so  that  put  an  end  to  the  designs 
against  him  for  the  present. 

The  st'ssion  of  parliament  was  drawing  to  a conclusion  ; and  the  king  was  making  haste 
over  to  a great  congress  of  many  princes,  who  witc  coming  to  meet  him  at  the  Hague.  Tlie 
Jacobites  thought  this  opportunity  was  not  to  Ikj  lost ; they  fanciiHl  it  would  be  easy,  in  the 
king's  absence,  to  bring  a revolution  about ; so  they  got  the  lord  Preston  to  come  up  to 
]»n(hm,  and  to  undertake  the  journey  to  France,  and  to  manage  this  negotiation.  Tluy 
tliought  no  tin^o  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  no  gn‘at  force  was  to  he  brought  over  with  kin;j 
James;  but  that  a few  n*soluto  men,  as  a guanl  to  his  person,  would  serve  the  turn,  now 
that  there  was  st>  small  a force  left  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  nation  was  so  incensed  at  a 
burthen  of  four  millions  in  taxes.  By  this  nieaiis,  if  he  surprised  us,  and  managed  his 
coming  over  with  such  secrecy,  that  he  should  bring  over  with  himself  the  first  news  of  it, 
tliey  Ixdicved  this  revolution  would  he  more  easy,  and  more  sudden  than  the  last.  The  nun 
that  laid  this  design  were,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Kly  (Dr.  Tumor),  the  lord 
Preston,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Graham,  and  Penn,  the  famous  quaker.  Ix>rd  Preston  resolved 
to  gx)  over,  and  to  carry  letters  from  those  who  had  joined  with  him  in  the  design,  to  king 
James  and  his  queen.  The  bishop  of  Ely's  letters  were  writb'n  in  a very  particular  style: 
he  undertook,  both  for  his  elder  brother  and  the  ri-st  of  the  family,  which  was  plainly  meant 
of  &incroft,  and  the  other  deprived  bishops.  In  his  letter  to  king  James's  queen,  he  assured 
her  of  his,  and  all  their  zeal  for  the  ])rincc  of  AVales;  and  that  they  would  no  more  part 
with  that,  than  with  their  ho|>c8  of  Heaven.  Ashton,  a siTvant  of  that  queen's,  hired  a 
V(*s«el  to  carry  them  over  ; but  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  being  a man  zealous  for  the  govern- 
ment, discoverc<l  all  ho  knew ; whicli  wa.s  only,  that  ho  was  to  carry  some  persons  over  to 
France.  The  notice  of  this  was  carried  to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  ; and  the  matt<T 
w.as  so  ordered,  that  lord  Preston,  Ashton,  and  a young  man  (Elliot)  were  got  aboard,  and 
falling  down  the  river,  when  the  officer  sent  to  take  them  came,  on  pretence  to  search,  and 
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press  for  seamen ; and  drew  the  three  passengers  out  of  the  hold,  in  which  they  wore  hi«I, 
IjOrd  Prest  >n  left  his  letters  l>ehiiKl  him  in  the  hold,  together  with  king  James’s  signet : 
Ashton  took  them  up,  on  design  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  S('a,  but  they  were  taken 
from  him. 

Both  they  and  their  letters  were  brought  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Preston's  mind  sunk  so 
visibly,  that  it  was  concluded  he  would  not  die,  if  confe&sing  all  he  knew  could  save  him. 
Ashton  was  more  firm  and  sullen : Elliot  knew  nothing,  lliore  was  among  their  pap<*r3 
one  that  contained  the  heads  of  a declaration,  with  assurances  of  pardon,  and  pmmise*  to 
preserve  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  laws : another  paper  contained  short  memorials, 
taken  by  lord  Preston,  in  which  many  of  the  nobility  w’cre  named.  Hie  most  important  of 
nil  was,  a relation  of  a conference  between  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  Whigs  and 
Tories ; by  which  it  appeared,  that,  upon  a conversation  on  this  subjwt,  they  all  seemed 
convinced,  that  upon  this  occasion  France  would  not  study  to  conquer,  but  to  oblige 
England  ; and  that  king  James  would  b«*  wholly  govenuHl  by  protestants,  and  follow  the 
proti*stant  and  English  interest.  Tlie  prisoners  W’crc  quickly  brought  to  their  trial  ; their 
di-sign  of  gjung  to  Fnince,  and  the  treasonable  |Kipi*rs  found  al>out  them,  wen-  fully  proved  ; 
some  of  tlu-m  were  written  in  lord  Prt-ston's,  and  sonic  in  Ashton's  hand.  They  made  but 
a poor  defence  ; they  said,  a similitude  of  hands  was  not  thought  a gin>d  proof  in  Sidne-y’s 
case ; but  this  was  now  only  a circumstance : in  what  hand  soc^ver  the  pajiere  were  written, 
the  crime  was  always  the  s.ame,  since  they  were  open,  not  sealed.  So  they  knew  the  con- 
tents of  them,  and  thus  were  carrying  on  a negotiation  of  liigh  treason  with  the  king's 
enemies:  u|>on  full  evidence  they  were  condemned. 

Ashton  would  enter  into  no  treaty  i^ntli  the  court ; but  prepared  himself  to  die.  And  he 
suffered  with  great  decency  and  seriousness.  He  left  a paper  liehind  him,  in  which  he 
owned  his  dependence  on  king  .lames,  and  his  fidelity  to  him ; he  also  affirmed,  that  ho  was 
sure  the  jirince  of  Wales  was  bom  of  the  qiUH-n  : he  denied  that  ho  knew  the  contents  of  the 
papers  that  were  t;iken  with  him.  This  made  some  conclude  that  his  paper  was  jK-nm-tl  by 
wmie  other  jx-reon,  and  too  hastily  copic<l  over  by  hims<df^  w’ilhout  making  due  reflections 
on  this  part  of  it;  for  I com]iared  this  paper,  wliich  lie  gave  the  sheriff,  and  which  was 
'Written  in  Iiis  o\vn  liand,  with  those  found  about  him ; and  it  was  visible,  both  were  written 
in  the  same  hand. 

Ixird  Preston  went  backward  and  forward ; he  had  no  mind  to  die,  and  yet  was  not  willing 
to  tell  all  he  knew : he  acted  a weak  part  in  all  respects.  AVlien  lie  was  heated  by  the 
importunities  of  Ids  friends,  who  were  violently  engaged  against  the  government,  and  after 
be  liad  dinjsl  well,  he  resolved  he  would  die  licroically  ; but  by  next  morning  that  heat  went 
off ; aii'l  when  he  saw  death  in  full  view,  his  heart  failed  him.  ITic  schi'mc  he  carried  over 
was  so  foolish,  so  ill  concerted,  and  so  few  engaged  in  it,  that  those  who  know  the  whole 
sccn-t  concluded,  that  if  he  had  got  safe  to  the  court  of  France,  the  project  would  liave  been 
80  despised,  that  lie  must  have  been  suspecU-d,  as  sent  over  to  draw  king  James  into  a snare, 
and  bring  him  into  the  king's  hands.  'Fhc  carl  of  Clarendon  was  s -ized,  and  put  in  the 
Tower ; hut  the  bishop  of  F.ly,  Graham,  and  Penn,  absconded.  After  some  months,  the 
king,  in  regard  to  the  carl  of  Clarendon's  relation  to  the  queen,  would  proceed  to  no  extremi- 
ties against  him,  but  gave  him  leave  to  live,  confined  to  his  house  in  the  country  *. 

The  king  had  suffered  the  deprived  bishops  to  continue,  now  above  a year,  at  their  siH‘8  ; 
they  all  the  while  neglected  the  concerns  of  the  church,  doing  nothing,  but  living  privately 
in  their  jialaccs.  I bad,  by  the  quern’s  order,  move<l  both  the  carl  of  Rochester,  and  sir 
John  Trevor,  who  had  gn*at  credit  with  them,  to  try  whether,  in  case  an  act  could  bo 
obtained,  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths,  they  would  go  (ui,  and  do  their  functions  in 
ordioatious,  institutions,  and  confirmations  ; and  assist  at  the  public  worship,  ns  formerly ; 
but  they  would  give  no  answer;  only  they  said,  they  would  live  quietly,  that  is,  ketq»  them- 
selves close,  till  a pro{K*r  time  should  encourage  tliem  to  act  more  openly.  So  all  the 
thoughts  of  this  kind  were,  upon  that,  laid  aside.  One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  tho 
party,  l>r.  Sherlock,  upou  king  oaniess  going  out  ot  ireland,  thouglit  that  this  gave  the 

* Tl)c»e  particulnrs  arc  complete^’  Tcrificd  by  tho  **  Diarict**  of  Mr.  Kvelyn  and  lord  Clarciuloa. 
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|>reseut  government  a thonmgli  settlement;  and  in  that  cose,  ho  thought  it  lawful  to  take 
the  oaths;  and  upon  that,  not  only  took  them  himself,  but  publicly  justified  wbat  he  lia'i 
done  : upon  which  he  was  most  severely  libelled  by  those  from  whom  ho  withdrew  ♦.  'fhe 
discovery  of  the  bishop  of  Ely* s correspondence,  and  engagement  in  the  name  of  the  ivst, 
gave  the  king  a groat  advantage  in  filling  those  vacant  sees;  which  be  resolved  to  do  upon 
his  return  from  the  congress,  to  which  he  went  over  in  January. 

In  his  way  he  ran  a very  great  hazard ; when  he  got  within  the  Moose,  so  that  it  was 
thought  two  hours'  rowing  would  bring  him  to  land,  being  weary  of  the  sea,  he  went  into 
an  open  boat  >vith  some  of  his  lords : but  by  mists  and  storms,  ho  was  tossed  up  and  down 
al>ovc  sixteen  hours,  before  be  got  safe  to  land.  Yet  neither  ho,  nor  any  of  those  who  wore 
with  him,  were  the  worse  for  all  this  cold  and  wet  weather.  And,  when  the  seamen  seemed 
very  appreliensive  of  their  danger,  the  king  said  in  a very  intrepid  manner,  Wliat ! are  you 
afraid  to  die  in  my  company  ?'*  He  soon  settled  some  points  at  which  the  States  had  stuck 
long;  and  they  creatc*d  the  funds  for  that  year.  Tlie  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg, 
the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Wolfenbuttel,  with  the  lan<lgravc  of  Hesse,  and  a great  many  other 
German  princes,  came  to  this  interview,  and  entered  into  consultations  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  next  campaign.  The  duke  of  Savoy's  affairs  were  then  very  low  ; but  the  king 
took  care  of  him,  and  furnished,  as  well  as  procured  him  such  supplies,  that  bis  affairs  had 
quickly  a more  promising  face.  Things  were  concerted  among  the  princes  themselves,  ami 
were  ke]>t  so  secret,  that  they  did  not  trust  them  to  their  ministers ; at  least  the  king  did 
not  communicate  them  to  tlic  earl  of  Nottingham,  as  he  protested  solemnly  to  me,  when  he 
came  back.  The  princes  shewed  to  the  king  all  the  respwts  that  any  of  their  rank  ever 
paid  to  any  crowded  head : and  they  lived  togetlier  in  such  an  easy  freedom,  that  points  of 
ceremony  occasioned  no  disputes  among  them ; though  those  are  often,  upon  less  sulemu 
interviews,  the  subjects  of  much  quarrelling,  and  interrupt  more  important  debates. 

During  this  congress,  pope  Alexander  the  Kighth,  Ottoboni,  died.  He  had  siicet'eded 
pope  Innocent,  and  sat  in  that  chair  almost  a year  and  a half ; lie  was  a Venetian,  and 
intended  to  enrich  his  family  as  much  as  lie  could.  Tlie  French  king  renounced  his  preU^n- 
sions  to  the  franchises ; and  he,  in  return  for  that,  promoted  Fourbiti  and  some  others, 
recommended  by  that  court,  to  be  cardinals ; which  was  much  resented  by  the  emperor. 
Y^et  he  would  not  jneld  the  point  of  the  regale  to  the  court  of  France;  nor  would  he  grant 
tlie  bulls  fur  those  w'hom  the  king  had  named  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  in  France  who  had 
signed  the  formulary,  passed  in  lf>82,  th.at  declared  the  pope  fallible,  and  subject  to  a genend 
council.  When  pope  Alexander  felt  himself  near  death,  he  passed  a bull  in  due  fonn,  by 
which  he  confirmed  all  pope  Innocent's  bulls  ; and  by  this  bo  put  a new  stop  to  any  rt'con- 
ciliutioii  with  the  court  of  France.  This  he  did  to  remder  his  name  and  family  more  accept- 
nhle  to  the  Italians,  and  most  particularly  to  his  countrymen,  wlio  Itated  the  French  as 
much  as  they  feart'd  tliem.  Upon  his  death,  the  conclave  continued  shut  up  for  five  muntlis, 
hefore  they  could  agree  upnin  an  election.  The  party  of  the  zealots  stood  long  firm  to  Bar- 
harigo,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a saint,  and  seemed  in  all  things  to  set  cardinal  Borromeo 
l>eforc  him  as  a pattern  : they  at  last  were  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  choice  of  Pignatelli, 
a Neapolitan,  who,  while  he  was  archbishop  of  Naples,  had  some  disputes  with  the  viceroy, 


* Dr.  WillUm  Sherlock  w»i  & native  of  Southwark, 
where  he  waa  bum  about  the  year  1641.  His  e^iic.<lion 
WdS  rotulucied  at  Ktnn  and  Peter  House,  Cambridge, 
where  lie  to«)k  his  doctor's  degree  in  1680.  At  the  revo. 
liitioo  he  at  6rst  refusTd  to  lake  the  new  oaths  of  a)le> 
gianre,  and  exerted  himself  to  induce  otlirrs  to  hr  equally 
itTactory.  The  governmem  gave  him  time  to  consider, 
and  b s wife  during  this  ititerval  succerded  In  prrsiiiuJing 
him  to  change  his  opinions.  A bookseller  soon  after  see. 
ing  the  doctor  handing  his  wife  along  St.  Paul's  church* 
yani,  archly  ol»»erred,  **  There  goes  Dr.  ShcrK*ck  with 
his  reasons  for  taking  the  oaths  at  his  finger's  ends.”  He 
di-feiidnl  his  cliaugc  of  Kmtiments  in  a pampldct  entitled 

**  Tlie  Cure  of  ResisUiice  to  the  Supreme  Powers."  His 
controversial  writings  are  of  small  evtimalion ; but  some 
practical  works,  especially  hU  * Discourse  on  Provi- 


drnee,*'  are  excellent.  He  died  in  1707.  llii  son, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  *'  Slierlock-like,"  eould  not 
be  convinced  respecting  certain  tenets,  imtil  decided  ky 
the  battle  of  Preston,  as  that  of  the  Boyne  Lad  converted 
his  father. 

As  Sherlock  the  elder,  with  jure  divine 
Did  not  comply  till  the  buttle  of  Boyne; 

So  Sherlock  the  younger  still  made  it  a question 
Wliicb  side  he  would  take,  till  the  battle  of  Preston. 

So  said  the  wits  of  the  day  ; and  the  benchers  the 
Temple,  in  commending  a loyal  sermon  of  the  junior 
Sherlock,  preached  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Preston,  said,  it  wnt  a pity  it  had  not  been  delivered 
at  least  the  Sunday  before. '*_Nobk’s  Continuadoa  </ 
Grainger ; Gen.  Diog.  Dirtioiiar)'. 
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concerning  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  wliich  he  assert<;d  so  highly,  that  he  excommuni- 
cated some  of  the  judges,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  inva<led  them.  The  Spaniards  had  seemed 
displeased  at  this ; which  recommended  him  so  to  the  French,  that  they  also  concurred  to  his 
elevation.  He  assumed  pope  Innocent's  name,  and  seemed  resolved  to  follow  his  maxims 
and  steps ; for  he  did  not  seek  to  raise  his  family,  of  which  the  king  told  me  a considerable 
instance  : one  of  his  nearest  kindred  was  then  in  the  Spanish  service,  in  Flanders,  and 
hastened  to  Rome  upon  his  promotion ; ho  received  him  kindly  enough,  but  presently  dis- 
missed him,  giving  him  no  other  present,  if  he  said  true,  but  some  snufF.  It  is  true,  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  promoted  him  ; but  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  that. 

To  return  to  the  Low  Countries:  the  king  of  France  resolve<l  to  break  off  the  conferenci*s 
at  the  Hague,  by  giving  the  alarm  of  an  early  campaign ; Mens  was  besieged  ; and  the  king 
came  before  it  in  person.  It  was  thereupon  given  up,  as  a lost  place  ; for  the  French  minis- 
ters had  laid  that  down  among  tlu'ir  chief  maxims,  that  their  king  was  never  to  undertake 
any  thing  in  his  own  person,  but  where  he  was  sure  of  success.  The  king  broke  up  the  con- 
gress, and  drew  a great  army  very  soon  together ; and,  if  the  town  had  held  out  so  long,  as 
they  might  well  have  done,  or  if  the  governor  of  Flanders  had  performed  what  he  undertook, 
of  furnishing  carriages  to  the  army,  the  king  would  cither  have  raised  the  siege,  or  forced  the 
French  to  a battle.  But  some  priests  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  who  laboured  so 
effectually  among  the  towTismen,  who  w’ere  almost  as  strong  as  the  garrison,  that  they  at 
last  forced  the  governor  to  capitulate.  Upon  that,  both  annies  went  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment ; and  the  king  came  over  again  to  Engbind  for  a few  weeks. 

He  gave  all  necessary  orders  for  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  in  which  Ginkle  had  the  chief 
command.  Russel  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  soon  ready,  and  well  manned. 
The  Dutch  squadron  came  over  in  good  time.  The  proportion  of  the  quota,  settled  l>etwcen 
England  and  the  States,  was,  that  we  were  to  furnish  five,  and  they  three  ships  of  equal 
rates  aud  strength.  , 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  now  brought  to  some  temper ; many  of  the  lords,  who  had  b<.H;n 
concerned  in  the  late  plot,  came  up,  and  confessed  and  discovered  all,  and  took  out  their 
]>ardon  ; they  excused  themselves,  as  apprehending  that  they  were  exjmsed  to  ruin ; and 
that  they  dreaded  the  tyraiiuy  of  pn*sbytcry,  no  less  than  they  did  popery  ; and  they  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  king  would  so  balance  matters,  that  the  lord  Melvill,  and  his  party,  should 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  them  and  their  frieuds,  and  in  particular,  that  they  should 
not  turn  out  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  who  were  yet  in  oflUce,  nor  force  pres- 
byterions  on  them,  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  interests  faithfully  and  with  zeal : they 
also  undertook  to  quiet  the  Highlanders,  who  stood  out  still,  and  w’ero  robbing  the  country 
in  parties ; and  they  undertook  to  the  king,  that,  if  the  episcopal  clergy  could  be  assured  of 
his  protcctiou,  they  would  all  acknowledge  and  serve  him.  They  did  not  desire  that  the 
king  should  make  any  step  towards  the  changing  the  government,  that  was  settled  there ; 
they  only  desired  that  episcopal  ministers  might  continue  to  serve  in  those  places  that  liked 
them  best ; and  that  no  man  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  his  opinion,  us  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ; and  that  such  episcopal  men  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  the  j)resby- 
terians  in  their  judicatories,  sliould  be  admitted,  without  any  severe  imposition  in  point  of 
opinion. 

This  looked  so  fair,  and  agreed  so  well  with  the  king's  own  sense  of  things,  that  he  very 
easily  hearkened  to  it ; and  I did  believe  that  it  was  sincerely  meant ; so  I promoted  it  ■with 
great  zeal,  though  we  afterwards  came  to  see  that  all  this  was  an  artifice  of  the  JacobiU'S  to 
engage  the  king  to  disgust  the  presbyterians  ; and  by  losing  them,  or  at  least  rendering  them 
remiss  in  his  service,  they  reckoned  they  would  be  soon  masters  of  that  kingdom.  For  the 
party  resolved  now  to  come  in  generally  to  take  the  oaths  ; but  in  order  to  that,  they  sent 
one  to  king  James,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  it,  and  the  service  they  intended  him  in  it ; 
and  therefore  they  asked  his  leave  to  take  them.  That  king's  answer  was  more  honest ; he 
said  he  could  not  cousent  to  that  wiiich  ho  thought  unlawful ; but  if  any  of  them  took  tho 
oaths  on  design  to  serve  him,  and  continued  to  advance  his  interests,  he  promised  it  should 
never  be  remembered  against  them.  Young  Dalrymple  was  made  conjunct  s<‘crctary  of  state, 
with  the  lord  Melvill ; and  he  undertook  to  bring  in  must  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  king's  sor- 
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vice  ; but  entered,  at  the  same  tiiuo,  into  a close  correspondence  with  St.  Oermams:  I 
believed  notliing  of  all  this  at  that  time,  but  went  in  cordially  to  serve  nmny,  who  inteatUd 
to  betray  us. 

The  tnitli  was,  the  preshyterians,  by  their  violence  and  other  foolish  practices,  were  na- 
dering  themselves  both  odiotis  and  contemptible : tliey  had  foniuHl  a general  assembly,  in 
the  end  of  the  former  year,  in  vrhich  they  did  very  much  expose  themselves  by  the  wi-ak- 
ness  and  peevishness  of  their  conduct : little  learning  or  prudence  appeared  among  them ; 
poor  preaching  and  wretched  haranguing  ; partialities  to  one  another,  and  violence  and  injus- 
tice to  those  who  differed  from  them,  shewed  themselves  in  all  their  incetings.  And 
did  so  much  sink  their  reputation,  that  they  were  weaning  the  nation  most  effectually  from 
all  fondness  to  their  government ; but  the  falsehood  of  many,  who,  under  a pretence  of 
moderating  matters,  were  really  undermining  the  king’s  government,  hclj^»ed  in  the  sequel 
to  prcscn'c  the  presbyterians,  as  much  as  their  own  conduct  did  now  alienate  the  king  from 
them. 

The  next  thing  the  king  did  was,  to  fill  the  sees  vacant  by  deprivation.  He  judged  right 
that  it  was  of  great  consi'quonce,  both  to  his  service  and  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  have 
Canterbury  well  filled ; for  the  rest  would  turn  u|K)D  that.  By  tl»e  choice  he  was  to  make, 
all  the  nation  would  see,  whether  he  int<‘nded  to  go  on  with  Ins  first  d<'sign  of  mjslerating 
matters,  and  healing  our  breaches,  or  if  he  would  go  into  the  passions  and  humours  of  a high 
party,  that  seemed  to  court  liim  as  abjectly  as  they  inwardly  hati'd  him.  Dr.  Tillotwn  had 
bei'ii  now  well  known  to  him  for  two  years;  bis  soft  and  prudent  counsels,  and  his  steal 
for  his  stTvice,  had  begotten,  Inith  in  the  king  and  qiuTii,  a high  and  just  opinion  of  him. 
Tliey  had  both,  for  above  a year,  pre.sscd  him  to  come  into  this  ]Mwt : and  he  had  stniggled 
against  it  w'ith  great  eanu^tness : ns  be  had  no  ambition,  nor  as)>iring  in  his  tc‘in]xT,  so  hr 
foresaw  what  a scene  of  trouble  and  slander  be  must  enter  on,  now  in  the  decline  of  lus  ati*. 
The  prejudices  that  the  Jacobites  would  p<i8scs8  all  people  with,  for  his  coming  into  the 
room  of  one,  w'hom  they  called  a confeswir  *,  and  who  began  now  to  have  the  public  com- 
passion on  his  side,  were  well  fores<*en  by  him.  He  also  ap]>rehend(‘d  the  continuance  of 
that  heat  and  aversion,  that  a violent  party  had  always  expressed  towards  him,  though  he 
had  not  only  avoided  to  provoke  any  of  them,  but  had,  upon  all  occasions,  done  the  chief  of 
them  great  services,  as  often  as  it  was  in  his  power.  He  had  large  ]iriiici])les,  and  was  free 
from  sujierstition ; his  zeal  had  l>oen  chiefly  against  atheism  and  popery ; but  he  had  never 
shewed  much  shniquiess  against  the  dissc*nters.  He  had  lived  in  a good  corresj>ondciice  with 
many  of  them  ; he  had  brought  several  over  to  the  ehurcli  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  the 
Boftness  of  persuasion  and  good  usage ; but  was  a declared  cn(  my  to  violence  and  ^‘verities 
on  those  beads.  Among  other  jirejudiciw  against  him,  one  related  to  m)*»clf:  he  and  1 haJ 
lived,  for  many  years,  in  a close  and  strict  friendship;  he  laid  before  the  king  all  the  ill 
effects,  that,  as  he  thought,  the  promoting  him  would  have  on  his  own  service  ; but  all  this 
had  served  only  to  increase  the  king's  esteem  of  him,  and  fix  him  in  his  purpose. 

The  bihbop  of  Ely’s  letters  to  8t.  Germains,  gave  so  fair  an  occasion  of  filling  those  secs, 
at  this  time,  that  the  king  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  it ; and  Tillotson,  with  great  unea^im>s 
to  himself,  submitted  to  the  king’s  command  ; and  soon  after,  the  sec  of  York  fulling  void. 
Dr.  Shaiq)  was  promoted  to  it:  so  those  two  NX's  were  filled  with  the  two  bex^t  pnachtrs 
that  had  sat  in  them  in  our  time : only  Sharp  did  not  know  the  world  so  well,  and 
not  80  steady  sis  'i'lllotson  w'as^.  Dr.  Patrick  was  advanced  to  Ely,  Dr.  Moore  was  made 


• Dr.  Siiicrofk. 

f T>r.  John  Slinrp  was  bom  in  1644,  at  Bratironl,  in 
V»rk*iiirc.  His  C4>IIrgc  education  niu  at  Christ’s,  ('am. 
bri(l|T.  NotwiiitsUindinf{  liis  talents,  it  it  pmiMtble  lie 
wm'ld  not  have  adranced  so  rapidlv,  but  from  two  foriu- 
natr  connections,  lie  obtained  the  doiuestk  chaplaincy, 
and  tutoi>hip  of  the  four  ton*,  of  or  Hcncage  Finch, 
crentually  lord  chancellor;  and  bit  father,  a drj'-talter, 
wras  Intimate  with  Mr.  Joshua  TillotMii,  in  the  tamo  line 
of  busint-M,  uncle  lu  the  archbishop.  This  led  to  an  iiitro- 
rtnrtion  of  the  son  of  the  first,  to  the  latter'*  nephew,  and 
they  never  after  ceased  to  bo  intimate  fiieodt.  Through 


these  intcrc*U  lie  oht«incd,in  fticcctsiun  the  archdcactinry 
of  Berkshire,  a pndirnd  stall  of  Norwich,  the  rector;  of 
St.  (liics-in-the-Kiehlt,  and  itie  deanery  of  Norwich.  In 
a former  page  has  hcen  noticed  the  displensun*  he  incurred 
during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  At  the  rrvelutwo 
he  wa»  piTscnted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
finally  elevated  to  the  K-e  of  York,  at  tncniioue«l  in  tbe 
text  almve.  He  died  in  1714.  Dr.  Sharp  wu  devoted 
to  scientific  and  litenu’y  pursuits.  At  college  he  was  dn- 
tingiiished  for  hit  acr^uirvnientt  in  chemutiy.  i>ot*r.v.  L.t.4 
nmihrmatics.  Uuring  his  rcciretucnt  at  Norwich,  in  Jamev't 
rclgu,  he  amused  himtclf  with  furtuing  a coUectioo  of 
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hidtop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  made  bishop  of  Peterborongh,  Dr.  Fowler  was 
made  bisliop  of  Gloucester,  Ironside  was  promoted  to  Ileivfonl,  Grove  t«)  C’hiclu'ster,  and 
Hail  to  Bristol*;  as  Iloii^h,  the  president  of  Ma;j;dalen'«,  "’sis  the  year  before  this,  made 
bishop  of  Oxford.  So  that  in  two  years’  time  the  king  l>ad  named  bfttH'ii  bishops ; and  they 
were  generally  looked  on  as  the  most  learned,  the  wi8t*st,  and  best  men,  that  were  in  the 
church.  It  was  visible  that  in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  Ailing  the  inferior  dignities, 
that  became  void  by^heir  promotion,  no  ambition,  nor  court  favour,  had  appeared  ; imm 
were  not  scrambling  fur  jirefenuent,  nor  using  arts,  or  employing  friends  to  set  them  forward  ; 
on  llie  contrary,  men  were  sought  for,  and  brought  out  of  their  retirements ; and  nmst  of 
them  very  much  against  their  own  inclinations  ; they  were  men  l>oth  of  moderate  principles, 
and  of  calm  tempers.  This  great  promotion  was  such  a discovery  of  the  king  and  queen’s 


roint,  cliicfly  nriti4i.  SIiak>|>care  wti  bit  favourite  au- 
thor,an<j  Hitli  Ilia  wrilhv^  hr  wai  thoroughly  oc<)iuunt«d. 
Hr  u»Ci]  to  rrcormnrnd  yotiDg  diviocs  to  read  the  •crip* 
t'lm,  and  ihrn  that  great  dramatUt,  olncrviug  that  the 
Bible  and  Shaksprair  niude  liito  archhi»hop  of  York.— 
Biiuinnicu.  Oxford  edition  of  thU  work. 

* Dr-  John  Moore  wax  a native  of  Market  I!arborout:h, 
Lekeatrrvliirc.  Me  bf-came  s fellow  of  C'Uro  Hull.  Cam- 
briJgr,  Was  aurcrvaivelv  rector  of  various  )iari»hes,  chaplain 
to  lord  rltanccHur  Nottiiighain,  aud  to  king  William  and 
qiiccn  Mary.  The  bi4iopric  of  Norwich  wa»  given  him, 
ait  stated  almvc  ; amt.  in  1707,  he  was  translated  to  Kly. 
Attending  Dr.  Bentley's  course,  he  was  detained  such  a 
leo^ihetied  time  in  the  cold  hall  of  Kly-house,  that  he 
iorarrrd  an  Illness  which  eventually  killed  him.  in  1714. 
Dr.  f’ta.'kc,  Iris  domestic  rbaplain,  has  given  him  a very 
Ufidatnry  ehanirtrr  in  the  picfare  to  his  works,  which  ho 
eollfctrd  3ud  piitdished.  He  was  a true  biblioiuaniac,  f«<r 
his  love  of  coilicting  old  hooks  was  acconipaoied  by  one 
of  its  moat  rabid  symptoms, _a  ptoneiiess  to  go  a step 
hcToiid  the  sin  of  coveting.  The  writer  rruiriiihers  to 
have  seen  a warning  given  in  a letter  to  a librarian  to  be 
oa  the  Iwik  out,  **  fur  the  bishop  of  Kly  was  coming."— 
**  Cave— >aiismt)  ] " would  have  been  an  appropriate  motto 
for  liioi.  George  the  First  bought  his  library,  consisting 
of  28,9ri6  printed  volumes,  ami  1790  MSS.,  and  gave  it 
to  the  t.'ambridge  university  library.  Some  distuibaiices 
happening  at  the  same  time  trt  Oxford,  a troop  of  horse 
wo*  dr«(iatched  thither  by  the  ministry,  which  occasioned 
iltc  following  excellent  epigram,  by  f)r.  Trapp,  or  Dr. 
Warton 

The  king  observing,  with  judicious  eyes, 

The  state  of  both  his  universities, 

To  one  he  sends  ft  rrgirucut;  For  why  ? 

That  teamed  body  wanted  loyatiti. 

To  th'  other  books  he  gave,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  leurutHp. 

To  this  sir  William  Brovnic,  tbe  physician,  wittily 
teplied 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  hii  troop  of  liorset 
For  tones  own  no  aryttmeul  hut  farce. 

With  equal  rare  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent : 

For  whigs  allow  no  force,  but  argument. 

[Bemham's  Hist,  of  Ely;  Clarke's  Preface  as  quoted; 
Noble’s  Cunt,  of  Grainger.) 

Dr.  Richard  Cumlterlxnd,  a native  of  I.ondon,  and 
ediiratcd  at  St.  Paul’a  school,  nnd  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Was  quietly  pursuing  bis  antiquarum  studies,  and 
bis  duties  as  a country  priest,  wlicn  he  was  auinmoncd, 
witliout  any  application  on  his  own  |urt,  to  fill  the  see  of 
Pcterbormigh.  Never  was  there  a more  laudable,  more 
dignificil  character  than  his;  for  Mr.  Noble  does  not  exag. 
grr<.le  when,  after  dewribing  his  published  works,  his  cxcr- 
Uufis  AS  a clergyman,  and  bis  unostentatious,  though  muni- 


firent  charities,  he  adds  langunges,  divinity,  history, 
plitsic,  inathctiiatics,  anil  indocti  every  branch  of  lenniiug 
and  science  were  understood  by  him.  He  might,  indeed, 
be  called  the  patriarch  of  splendid  abilities;  abilitit'S, 
guarded  by  religion  niid  integrity,  and  adorned  with  tho 
cliuieesl  Ituvrcra  of  eloquence.”  He  died  in  17  IB.  agr**!  Hd, 
and  lies  under  a tomb  he  had  rrecled  in  his  own  caihedral. 
Indefatigable  in  all  hiBdutii*sand  pursuit*,  even  at  the  last 
periwl  uf  Iris  life,  his  friends  recoiumrmted  quiet  and 
relaxation,  or  that  he  would  wear  himself  out;  to  wlikh 
he  replied,  “ I had  belter  treor  out,  than  ru»t  otit.” 
Hit  nicmoin  arc  contained  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his 
works,  " Saiichoniathu's  Phcrmciati  History,"  which  aio 
ably  epitomised  in  the  ” Biogru|>hia  Briiannica," 

IV.  bldward  Fowler,  a native  of  Weslerlcigh,  Glourca- 
teraliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  though  lie  gnuluntctl  .at 
Cambriiige,  was  an  exemplary,  mild-lrmpend,  trdrmut 
man  ; this,  which  obtained  for  him  a place  among  those 
designaicd  T..atituilinariaiii,  and  hit  stiennous  op|K»ition  to 
pa|«t:y,  (ihtnincd  fur  him  the  above  prcfrivnctit.  He  died 
In  1714,  aged  eighty.two.— Wood's  Athens  Oxon. ; Bing. 
Britan. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Ironside  was  ton  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 
of  the  saute  tiamr.  He  was  Irorn  at  Wiiitcrborne  StejOe- 
dun,  in  Dorsetshire,  tnatriculatcti,  and  gniduated  at  Wad. 
ham  college,  Oxford,  was  nominated  liishup  of  Bristol  in 
1 G89,  and  accepted  this  see  under  a promise  that  ho  sltouid 
be  translated  to  a better.  **  Being  (hen  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  took  to  him  a fair  widow  to  be  his  wife ;”  and 
was,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  translated  to  Herc- 
foid,  as  mentioned  above.  He  seema  to  have  died  in 
171*2,  as  Dr.  liisse  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford 
in  that  year..»Wuod*e  .Athense  Oxon. ; Noblc'a  Cont.  of 
Gfwinger,  ii.  100. 

Of  l>r.  Robert  Grove,  little  is  known  to  the  editor. 
He  was  a fellow  of  8L  John's,  Cambridge;  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Henchman;  lecturer  and  rector  of  St.  Mary  Axe. 
In  1681,  lie  obtained  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1G88  vrai 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  Undmhaft,  and  present  at  the  sign, 
ing  the  petition  to  king  James  by  the  seven  bishn))s.  He 
prubahty  dicil  in  17*24,  as  in  that  year  Dr.  Waddinglon 
was  contecraUHl  bishop  of  Chichester.— Wood's  Athens 
Oxon. ; Clorcudou  Cones[iOiidcncc ; Noble's  Cunt,  of 
Grainger. 

Dr.  John,  or  Joseph  (for  authoritici  differ)  Hall  was 
the  son  of  a vicar  of  Bn>iii»grove,  in  Woircslemhirc.  Ho 
was  under  the  tuition  of  his  unde,  Fklmund  Hall,  at  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford.  Of  this  college  be  became  tho 
master  in  ICfid.  and  retaincrl  it  forty-five  years  ; for  when 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  he  was  allowed  to  bold  his 
mastership  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Aldgates,  adjoining  bis 
college,  t/i  contnendam.  Ho  tn»y  be  said  to  have  sficnt 
his  whole  time  in  hit  collcife,  dying  (hero  in  170D,  and 
though  estimable  as  a scholar  and  a divine,  yet  certainly 
not  siitlicicnlly  attentive  to  his  dioccso.^Wood's  Atlienar 
Oxon.;  Noble'i  Cont.  of  Grainger, 
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designs,  with  relation  to  the  church,  that  it  served  much  to  remove  the  jealousies  that  Sfime 
other  steps  the  king  had  made  were  beginning  to  raise  in  the  whigs,  and  very  much  softcued 
the  ill  humour  that  was  spread  among  them. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  king  went  back  to  command  his  army  in  Flanders, 
Botli  armies  were  now  making  haste  to  take  the  field.  But  the  French  were  quicker 
than  the  confederates  had  yet  learned  to  be.  Prince  Waldeck  harl  not  got  above 
eighteen  thousand  men  together,  when  Luxembourg,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  . 
men,  was  marching  to  have  surprised  Brusstds ; and  at  the  same  time  Boufflera,  with 
another  anny,  came  up  to  Liege.  Waldeck  posted  his  anny  so  well,  that  Luxem- 
bourg, believing  it  stronger  than  indeed  it  was,  did  not  attempt  to  break  througli,  in 
which  it  was  believed  he  might  have  succeeded.  The  king  hastened  the  rest  of  the  troops 
and  came  himself  to  the  army  in  good  time,  not  only  to  cover  Brussels,  but  to  send  a detach- 
ment to  the  relief  of  Liege,  which  had  been  bombarded  fol"  two  days.  A body  of  Germans, 
as  well  as  that  which  the  king  sent  to  them,  came  in  good  time  to  support  those  of  Liege, 
who  were  beginning  to  think  of  ca])itulating.  So  Boufflers  drew  off ; and  the  French  kept 
themselves  so  close  in  their  posts  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  that  though  the  king  made 
many  motions,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  to  a battle,  yet  he  could  not  do  it. 
Signal  prescrvatiojjs  of  his  person  did  again  show  that  he  had  a watchful  Providence  still 
guarding  him.  Once  he  had  stood  under  a tree  for  some  time,  which  the  enemy  observing, 
they  levelled  a cannon  so  exactly,  that  the  tree  was  shot  down  two  minutes  af^ter  the  king 
was  gone  from  the  place.  There  was  one  that  belonged  to  the  train  of  artillery  who  was 
corrupted  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine  of  powder  ; and  he  fired  the  matches  of  three  bombs: 
two  of  these  blew'  up  without  doing  any  mischief,  though  there  were  twenty-four  more 
bombs  in  the  same  w'aggon  on  which  they  lay,  together  with  a barrel  of  powder : the  third 
bomb  was  found  with  the  match  fired,  before  it  had  its  effect.  If  this  wicked  practice  had 
succeeded,  the  confusion  that  was  in  all  reason  to  be  expected  upon  such  an  accident,  wljile 
the  enemy  was  not  above  a league  from  them,  drawn  u])  and  looking  for  the  success  of  it, 
must  have  had  terrible  effects.  It  cannot  be  easily  imagined  hov;  much  mischief  might  liave 
follow’cd  upon  it,  in  the  mere  destruction  of  so  many  as  would  have  perished  immediately, 
if  the  whole  magazine  had  taken  fire,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  panic  fear  w'ith  w'hich  the  rest  would 
have  been  struck  upon  so  terrible  an  accident ; by  the  surprise  of  it,  the  French  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  cut  off  the  whole  anny.  This  may  well  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
miracles  of  Providence,  that  so  little  harm  was  done,  when  so  much  was  intended  and  so  near 
being  done.  The  two  armies  lay  along  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Miu'se ; but  no  action 
followed.  When  the  time  came  of  going  into  quarters,  the  king  left  the  armii'S  in  prinw 
Waldeck’s  hands,  w'ho  w'as  observed  not  to  march  off  with  that  caution  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  old  a captain  ; Luxembourg  upon  that  drew  out  his  horse,  wdth  the  king's 
household,  designing  to  cut  off  Iiis  rear ; and  did,  \ipon  the  first  surprise,  put  them  into  some 
disorder;  but  they  made  so  good  a stand,  that,  after  a very  hot  action,  the  French  marched 
off,  and  lost  more  men  on  their  side  than  wc  did.  Auverquerque  commanded  the  body  that 
did  this  service  ; and  with  it  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders. 

Matt<‘rs  went  on  at  sea  with  the  same  caution.  Dunkirk  was  for  some  time  blocked  up 
by  a squadron  of  ours.  The  great  fleet  went  to  find  out  the  French  ; but  they  had  orders 
to  avoid  an  engagement : and  though  for  the  space  of  two  months  Russel  did  all  he  could  to 
come  up  to  them,  yet  they  still  kept  at  a distance,  and  sailed  off  in  the  night : so  that 
though  he  was  sometimes  in  view  of  them,  yet  he  lost  it  next  day.  The  trading  part  of 
the  nation  was  very  apprehensive  of  the  danger  the  Smyrna  fleet  might  be  in,  in  which  the 
Dutch  and  English  effects  together  were  valued  at  four  millions ; for  though  they  ha«l  a 
great  convoy,  yet  the  French  fleet  stood  out  to  intercejit  them  ; but  they  got  «ife  into 
K insale.  The  season  went  over  without  any  action  ; and  Russel,  at  the  end  of  it,  came 
into  Plymouth  in  a storm  : which  was  much  censured,  for  th.at  road  is  not  safe,  and  two 
considerable  ships  were  lost  upon  the  occasion.  Gre.'it  factions  were  among  the  flag  officers; 
and  no  other  service  was  done  by  this  great  equipment,  but  that  our  trade  was  niaiu- 
tained. 

liut  while  wc  had  no  success,  cither  in  Flanders  or  at  sea,  we  were  more  happy  in  In:- 
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l?n<l,  oven  beyond  expectation.  The  campaign  was  opened  witli  the  taking  of  Baltimore, 
on  which  tlie  Irish  had  wrought  much,  that  Athlono  might  be  covered  by  it.  We  took  it 
in  one  day,  and  the  garrison  had  only  ammuiiitioD  for  a day  I11o^i^  St.  Kuth,  one  of  tiie 
must  violent  of  all  the  pcrsci’Utors  of  the  protestants  in  Franc«%  was  stmt  over  witli  two 
hundred  officers  to  command  the  Irish  anny.  This  first  action  reflect<*d  niiicli  on  his  con- 
duct, who  left  a thousand  men  with  so  slender  a )>ruvision  of  ammunition,  that  they  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Athloue,  where  St.  Uiith  was 
]KSited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  with  an  army  in  number  equal  to  liis : the  river 
was  deep,  but  fordable  in  several  places  : the  castle  was  soon  turned  to  a ruin  by  the  cannon  : 
but  the  passing  the  river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  no  easy  tiling,  tlic  ford  being  so  narr.»w 
that  they  could  not  pass  above  tw’enty  in  front : parties  were  sent  out  to  try  other  fords, 
which  jirobably  made  the  enemy  imagine  that  they  never  intended  to  pass  the  river  just 
under  the  town,  where  the  ford  was  both  deep  and  narrow.  Talmash,  a general  officer, 
moved,  that  two  battalions  might  have  guineas  apiece  to  encourage  tliem ; and  be  offered 
to  march  over  at  the  hinid  of  them : which  was  ]ircsently  executed  by  Mackay  with  so  iniicli 
resolution,  that  many  ancient  officers  said  it  was  the  most  gallant  action  they  bad  ever  sirn. 
Tliey  passed  the  river,  and  went  through  the  breaches  into  the  town,  with  tlie  loss  only  of 
fifty  men,  liaving  killed  above  a thousand  of  the  enemy ; and  yet  they  spared  all  tliat  asked 
quarter.  St.  Ruth  did  not  upon  this  occasion  act  suitably  to  tlie  reputation  he  bad  funiierly 
acquired  ; he  retired  to  Agbriiii,  wlicre  bo  posted  himself  to  great  advantage,  and  was  much 
superior  to  Ginkle  in  number ; for  he  bad  abandoned  many  small  garrisons  to  incn'ase  bis 
anny,  which  was  now  twenty-eight  thousand  strong  ; whereas  Ginkle  hud  not  above  twenty 
thousand  ; so  that  the  attacking  liim  was  no  advisable  thing,  if  tlie  courage  of  the  English, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  had  not  made  a difference?  so  considerable,  as  neither  numbers 
nor  posts  could  balance. 

St.  Ruth  had  indeed  taken  the  most  effectual  w*ay  possible  to  infuse  courage  into  the  Irish  : 

1 e had  si-nt  their  priests  alx)ut  among  them,  to  animate  them  by  all  the  methods  they  could 
think  of;  and,  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  others,  they  made  them  swear  on  the  sacranM-nt 
that  they  would  never  forsake  their  colours.  This  had  a groat  effect  on  tliom  ; for  as  wln  n 
Ginkle  fell  on  them  they  had  a great  bog  before  them,  and  the  grounds  on  both  sides  were 
very  favourable  to  them  : with  those  advantages  they  maintained  their  ground  much  longer 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  Tliey  disputed  the  matter  so  obstinately,  that  for 
about  two  hours  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  every  battalion  and  squadron  on  both  side's 
had  a share  in  it.  But  nature  will  be  always  too  strung  for  art ; the  Irish  in  conclusion 
tnisted  mure  to  their  heels  than  to  their  hands ; the  foot  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran 
away.  St.  Ruth  and  many  more  officers  were  killed,  and  about  eight  thousand  ^Idiers 
and  all  their  cannon  and  l>aggage  was  taken.  So  that  it  was  a total  defeat ; only  the  night 
favoured  a body  of  horse  that  got  off.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Galway,  wliieli 
capitulated  ; so  that  now  Limerick  was  the  only  ]ilacc  that  stood  out.  A squadron  of  sliijis 
was  sent  to  shut  up  the  river.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  lords  justices  issued  out  a new  ]>ro- 
clamation,  with  an  offer  of  life  and  estate  to  such  os  w'lthin  a fortnight  should  come  under 
the  king’s  protection. 

Ginkle  pursued  his  advantages ; and,  having  reduced  all  Connaught,  ho  came  and  sat 
doan  before  Limerick,  and  bombarded  it ; but  that  had  no  great  effect ; and  tliough  most  of 
the  houses  were  beat  down,  yet  as  long  as  the  Connaught  side  was  open,  fresh  men  and  pro- 
visions were  still  brought  into  the  place.  When  the  men  of  war  were  come  up  near  the 
town,  Ginkle  sent  over  a part  of  his  army  to  the  Connaught  side,  who  fell  upon  some  bodies 
of  ihc  Irish  that  lay  there  and  broke  them,  and  pursued  them  so  close  os  they  retired  to 
Limerick,  that  the  French  governor,  D’lTsson,  fearing  that  the  English  would  have  come  in 
wiih  them,  drew  up  the  bridge,  so  that  many  of  them  were  killed  and  drowned.  Tliis  con- 
tributed very  much  towards  heightening  the  prejudices  that  the  Irish  had  ag.iinst  the  French. 
Tile  latter  were  so  inconsidenhle,  that  if  Sarsfield  and  some  of  the  Irish  had  not  joined  with 
them,  they  could  not  have  made  their  party  good.  Tlie  carl  of  Tyrconnel  had,  with  a par- 
ticular view,  studied  to  divert  the  French  from  sending  over  soldiers  into  Ireland;  fur  he 
d(s:gt)rd,  in  case  of  new  misfortunes,  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  to  preserve  himself  and 
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his  friends ; and  now  he  be^n  to  dispose  the  Irish  to  think  of  treatings  since  they  saw  that 
otherwise  tlieir  ruin  was  inevitable.  Rut  as  soon  as  this  was  suspcrcted,  all  the  military 
men,  >vho  resolve<l  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  Freneh  intert'st,  combined  against 
him,  an<l  blasted  liirn  as  a feeble  and  false  man  wbo  was  not  to  l>o  trusted.  This  was  carried 
so  far  that,  to  avoid  aftronts,  he  was  a«ivised  to  leave  the  army ; and  he  stayed  all  this  sum- 
mer at  Idincrick,  where  he  died  of  grief,  as  was  believed  ; but,  before  be  died,  be  advised  all 
that  came  to  him  not  to  let  things  go  to  extremities,  but  to  acct'pt  of  such  terms  as  could  be 
got : and  his  words  siiemed  to  weigh  more  after  his  death  than  in  bis  lifetime ; fur  the  Irish 
began  generally  to  say,  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  be  made  sacrifms 
to  serve  the  ends  of  the  French  This  was  much  heightened  hy  tlic  slaughter  of  the  Iriah 
whom  the  French  governor  had  shut  out  and  left  to  perish.  They  wanted  no  provUiuns  in 
Limerick.  And  a squadron  of  French  ships  stood  over  to  that  coast,  which  w.'u  much 
stronger  than  ours  that  had  sailed  up  to  the  town.  So  it  w’os  to  bo  feared  that  they  niigiit 
come  into  the  river  to  destroy  our  ships. 

To  hinder  that,  anotlier  squadron  of  English  men  of  war  was  ordered  thither.  Y^et  the 
Freneh  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  their  ships  within  the  Shannon,  where  they  had  no  plaa's 
of  sIicIUt  ; the  mlHunderstanding  that  daily  grew  betwiHJii  the  Irish  and  the  Fnnch  waa 
great;  and  all  appeanince  of  relief  from  Franco  failing,  made  them  resolve  to  capitulate. 
This  was  very  w’elcome  to  Ginkle  and  his  army,  who  began  to  be  in  great  wants ; for  th.it 
country  was  quite  wasted,  liaving  been  the  scat  of  war  for  three  years ; and  all  their  draught 
hoik's  were  so  wearied  out,  that  their  camp  was  often  ill  supplied. 

^Yhen  they  came  to  capitulate,  the  Irish  insisted  on  very  high  demands;  which  weren't 
on  by  the  French,  who  hoi>ed  they  would  be  rejected  : but  the  king  had  given  Ginkle  stcrct 
directions  tliat  lie  should  grant  all  the  demands  they  could  make,  that  would  put  an  cud  to 
that  war : so  every  tiling  was  granted,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Frencli,  and  Die 
no  small  grief  of  some  of  the  English,  who  hoped  this  war  would  have  ended  in  the  total 
min  of  the  Irish  interest.  During  the  trc.aty,  a saying  of  Sarsfields  deser\’ea  to  be  renieni- 
bereJ,  fur  it  was  much  talked  of  all  Europe  over.  11c  asked  some  of  the  English  officers 
if  they  had  not  come  to  a better  opinion  of  tlie  Irish,  by  their  behaviour  during  this  war; 
and  whereas  they  said  it  was  much  the  same  that  it  had  alw’ays  been,  Sarsfield  answen-d, 
as  low  as  we  now  are,  change  but  kings  with  us,  and  \vc  will  fight  it  over  again  with  yon. 
Those  of  Limerick  treated  not  only  for  themselvi's,  but  for  all  tlie  rest  of  their  coimtryimn 
that  were  yet  in  amis.  They  were  all  indemnified  and  restored  to  all  that  they  had  enjoyed  in 
king  Charles’s  time.  They  were  also  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects,  upon  their 
taking  tlie  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties,  without  being  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Nut  only  the  French,  but  as  many  of  the  Irish  as  liad  a mind  to  go  over  to 
France,  had  free  liberty  and  a safe  transportation.  And  u]>on  that  about  tw’clve  thoii.'^and 
of  tliem  went  over. 

And  thus  ended  the  war  of  Ireland : and  with  that  our  civil  war  came  to  a final  end. 
The  artich's  of  capitulation  were  punctually  executed ; and  some  doubts  that  arose  out  of 
some  ambiguous  words,  %vere  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  So  earnestly  desirous  was  the 
king  to  have  all  matters  quieted  at  home,  that  lie  might  dinct  his  whole  force  against  the 
enemy  abroad.  The  Englisli  in  Ireland,  though  none  could  suffer  more  by  the  contimiance 
of  the  war  than  they  did,  yet  were  une.isy  when  they  saw  that  the  Irish  liad  obtained  such 
grxnl  conditions;  some  of  the  more  violent  men  among  them,  who  were  much  cxa^1XTated 
with  the  wnjngs  that  had  been  done  tlicm,  began  to  call  in  question  the  legality  of  some  of 
the  articles:  but  tlie  parliament  of  England  did  not  tbink  fit  to  enter  upon  that  disciij'-sion ; 
nor  made  tln*y  any  motions  towards  tbe  violating  lh«'  capitulation.  Ginkle  came  over  full 
of  honour  aft<T  so  glorious  a campaign,  and  was  made  carl  of  Athloue,  and  had  noble  rew  ards 
for  the  gri'at  sorviw  he  had  done ; though,  without  detracting  from  him,  a large  share  of  all 
that  was  done  was  due  to  some  of  the  general  officers,  in  particular  to  Rouvigny,  iimde  upon 
this  earl  of  G.riway,  to  Mackay,  and  Tallmash.  Obi  Rouvigny  being  dead,  his  son  offered 
his  scridcc  to  the  king,  who  unwillingly  accepted  of  it ; because  be  knew  that  an  estate  which 

• Fur  more  particular*  ronceming  the  public  life  of  Ricltard  Talbot,  carl  of  T^rcouDci,  ice  the  Clatendou  ^ '>'•»*» 
p«imIcoce.  Graiuger  mentiooa  him. 
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hi?  father  had  in  France,  and  of  which  ho  liad  still  tlic  ineninc,  would  be  immediately  eon- 
hsented  ; but  he  had  no  regard  to  that,  and  heartily  cngaiod  in  the  king's  service,  and  has 
been  ever  since  employed  in  many  eminent  posts  : in  all  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
that  great  reputation^  both  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage,  and  application,  as  well  as  suc- 
ccj«  in  most  of  his  undertakings,  that  he  U justly  rcckone<l  among  the  great  men  of  the 
age:  and  to  crown  all,  he  is  a man  of  eminent  virtues,  great  piety,  and  zeal  for  religion. 

Tlie  emperor’s  affairs  in  Hungary  went  on  sucecssfully  this  year,  undiT  the  command  of 
prince  Ijcwis  of  Baden ; though  ho  commitU'<l  an  error  that  was  likely  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  him : his  stores  lay  near  him  in  great  boats  on  the  Daniilx',  hut  upon  some  design  he 
made  a motion  off  from  that  river ; of  which  the  grand  vizier  t<K»k  the  advantage,  and  got 
into  his  camp  l)ctwpen  him  and  his  stores  ; so  that  he  must  cither  starve,  or  hn-ak  through 
to  come  at  liis  provisions.  The  Turks  had  not  time  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  new  camp, 
so  he  attacked  them  witli  such  fury,  that  they  were  quite  routed,  and  lost  camp  and  cannon 
and  a grept  part  of  their  army,  the  grand  vizier  himself  being  killed.  If  the  e<uirt  of  Vienna 
had  really  desired  a peace,  they  might  have  had  it  upon  this  victory  on  very  easy  terms ; 
hut  they  resolved  they  would  l>e  masters  of  all  Transylvania ; and,  in  order  to  that,  they 
undert4>ok  the  siege  of  Great  Waradin,  which  they  were  forced  to  turn  to  a blockade ; so 
that  it  fell  not  into  their  hands  till  the  sj)ring  following.  Tlie  emperor  was  led  on  hy  the 
pnqdiecies,  that  assured  him  of  constant  eonqtiests,  and  that  he  should  in  ronclusion  arrive 
at  Constantinople  itstdf : so  that  the  ])ractices  of  those  whom  the  French  had  gained  about 
Inin,  had  but  tw  much  matter  to  work  on  in  himself. 

The  news  of  the  total  reduction  of  Ireland  confirmed  him  in  his  resolutions  of  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Hungary.  It  was  reckoned  that  England,  l)eing  now  disengaged  at  home,  would 
with  the  rest  of  the  protestnnt  allies  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France.  And  the  two 
chief  passions  in  the  emperors  mind,  being  his  liatrcd  of  heresy,  and  his  hatred  of  France,  it 
was  sjiid,  that  those  about  him,  who  serv’cd  the  inhTCSts  of  that  court,  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  to  let  the  war  go  on  bctwt'cn  France,  and  those  he  esteemed  heretics ; since  lie  would 
bi  a gainer,  which  side  soever  should  lose  ; either  France  w’ould  be  humbled,  or  the  heretics 
be  exliaustod ; while  he  should  extend  his  dominions  and  conquer  infidels.  The  king  had 
a sort  of  reganl  and  submission  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  to  no  other  jirince  whatsoever  ; 
so  that  he  did  not  press  him,  as  many  desired  he  should,  to  accept  of  a peace  w ith  the  Turks, 
that  so  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  France. 

Gcnnany  was  now  more  entirely  unittnl  in  one  common  interest  than  ever.  The  third 
party  that  the  Fn*nch  had  fonned  to  obstruct  the  war,  were  now  gone  off  from  those  mea- 
sures, and  engaged  in  the  general  interc*st  of  the  empire : the  two  northern  kings  had  some 
satisfaction  given  them  in  point  of  trade,  that  so  they  might  maintain  their  neutrality  : and 
they  were  favouniblc  to  the  allies,  though  not  engaged  with  them.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
whom  the  French  were  pressing  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a peace,  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  assuring  him  he  would  never  hearken  to  that  proposition,  till  he  had  full  assurances 
frc)m  the  French,  that  they  woujd  own  the  present  government  of  England. 

That  duke,  who  had  been  long  in  a French  management,  did  now  break  off  all  commerce 
witli  that  court,  and  entered  into  a treaty  lioth  with  the  emperor  and  with  the  king.  He 
p'n)mised  great  supplies  against  France  and  the  Turk,  if  ho  might  be  made  an  elector  of  the 
empire  ; in  which  the  king  concurred  to  press  the  matter  so  earnestly  at  the  ctmrt  of  Vienna, 
tliat  they  agreed  to  it,  in  ease  he  could  gain  the  consent  of  the  other  electors ; which  tho 
einyH-ror's  ministers  resolvcnl  to  oppose,  underhand,  all  tliey  could.  He  quickly  gained  tlie 
confwnt  of  the  greater  number  of  the  eliTtors ; yet  new  objections  w'cre  still  made.  It  was 
said,  that  if  this  was  granted,  another  electorate  in  a popish  family  ought  also  to  be  created, 
to  balance  the  advantage  tiiat  this  gave  the  Lutherans ; and  they  moved  that  Austria  should 
l>e  ma<lc  an  electorate.  But  this  was  so  much  opposed,  since  it  gave  the  emperor  tw’o  votes 
in  tlie  electoral  college,  that  it  was  let  fall.  In  conclusion,  after  a ye.'iFs  negotiation,  and  a 
great  op[)osition,  both  by  popish  and  protestant  princes,  (some  of  the  latter  considering  more 
their  jealousies  of  tlic  house  of  Hanover  than  the  interest  of  their  religion,)  the  investiture 
was  given,  with  the  title  of  elector  of  Brunswick  and  great  marshal  of  the  empire.  Tho 
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Fri3nch  opposed  this  with  all  the  artifices  they  could  set  at  work.  The  matter  lay  long  in  an 
iinsettlrd  state : nor  was  he  now  admitted  into  the  college  ; it  being  said  that  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  electors  must  be  first  had. 

Tlic  affairs  of  Savoy  did  not  go  on  so  prosperously  as  w'as  hoped  for : Caraffa,  that  coin* 
nianded  the  ini|)erial  anny,  was  more  intent  on  raising  contributions  than  on  carrying  on  t)i« 
war  : he  crossed  every  good  motion  that  was  made  ; Montnielian  was  lost,  which  was  chiefly 
imputed  to  Caraffa:  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg,  sent  thither  to  command  those  troops 
tliat  the  king  paid,  undertook  to  relieve  the  ])loce,  and  was  assured  that  many  protestants  in 
Dauphiny  would  come  and  join  him.  But  Caraflfa,  and  indeed  the  court  of  Turin,  seemed 
to  be  more  afraid  of  the  strength  of  heresy  than  of  the  power  of  France  ; and  chose  to  let 
that  important  place  fall  into  their  hands,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  relieved  by  those  they 
did  not  like.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy's  army  went  into  quarters,  Caraffa  obliged  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  the  state  of  Genoa  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  the  imperial 
army,  threatening  them  otherwdse  with  winter  quarters  ; so  that  how  ill  soever  he  managed 
the  duke  of  Savoy's  concerns,  he  took  care  of  his  own.  He  was  recalled  upon  the  complaints 
made  against  him  on  all  hands,  and  Caprara  was  sent  to  command  in  his  room. 

The  greatest  danger  lay  in  Flanders,  where  the  fivbleness  of  the  Spanish  government  did 
so  exhaust  jind  weaken  the  whole  country,  that  all  tlic  strength  of  the  confederate  armW 
was  scarce  able  to  defend  it : the  Spaniards  had  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  king,  either  ts 
lie  was  king  of  England,  or  as  he  was  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  knew  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  so  well,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  to 
submit  to  a protestant  government:  but  he  proposed  the  eh*ctor  of  Bavaria,  who  seemed  to 
have  much  heat,  ami  an  ambition  of  signalising  himself  in  that  country,  wdrich  was  then  the 
chief  scene  of  war  : and  he  could  support  that  government  by  the  troops  and  tn'asure  that  he 
might  draw  out  of  his  electorate : besides,  if  he  governed  tliat  country  well,  and  acquired  a 
fame  in  arms,  that  might  give  him  a prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  tlic 
right  of  his  electoress,  who,  if  tlic  house  of  Bourbon  was  set  aside,  was  next  in  that  sucx-e*- 
sion.  The  Spaniards  agreed  to  this  proposal  ; but  they  would  not  make  tlie  fiwt  offer  of  it 
to  that  elector,  nor  would  he  ask  it ; and  it  stuck  for  some  time  at  this : but  the  court  ef 
Vienna  adjusted  the  matter  by  making  the  proposition,  which  the  elector  accepted ; and  tliai 
put  a new  life  into  those  oppressed  and  miserable  provinces. 

This  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  when  a new  si'ssion  of  parliament  was  opened  at 
Westminster,  and  then  it  appeared  that  a party  was  avowedly  formed  against  the  goTera* 
ment.  They  durst  not  own  that  before,  while  the  war  of  Ireland  continued.  But  now, 
since  that  was  at  an  end,  they  began  to  infuse  into  all  people  that  there  was  no  need  of 
keeping  up  a great  land  army,  and  that  wc  ought  only  to  assist  our  allies  with  sonu' 
auxiliary  troops,  and  increase  our  force  at  sea.  Many  that  understood  not  the  state  of  foreign 
affaiis  were  drawn  into  this  conceit,  not  considering  that,  if  Flanders  >vas  lost,  Holland  niu^t 
submit  and  take  the  best  terms  they  could  get.  And  the  conjunction  of  those  two  great 
powers  at  8t*a,  must  presently  min  our  tiwlo,  and  in  a little  lime  subdue  us  entirely.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  bring  all  people  to  apprehend  this  aright ; and  those  who  had  ill  intention* 
would  not  l)c  beaten  out  of  it,  but  covered  worse  designs  with  this  preUmce  : and  this  w».« 
still  kept  up  as  a prejudice  against  the  king  and  his  government,  that  ho  loved  to  have  a 
great  army  about  him  ; and  that  when  they  were  once  modelled,  he  would  never  part  with 
them,  but  govern  in  an  arbitrary  way  as  soon  as  be  had  prepared  his  soldiers  to  serve 
his  ends. 

Another  prejudice  had  more  colour  and  as  bad  eflR?cts.  The  king  was  thought  to  love  tiie 
Ihiteh  more  than  the  English,  to  trust  more  to  them,  and  to  admit  them  to  more  fret'dom 
with  him.  Ho  gave  too  much  occasion  to  a general  disgust,  which  was  spread  both 
among  tl»e  English  officers  and  the  nobility  : he  took  little  pains  to  gain  tiic  affections  of  tl«c 
nation,  nor  did  he  constrain  himself  enough  to  render  his  government  more  accept.able:  he 
was  shut  up  all  the  day  long ; and  his  silence,  when  he  admitted  any  to  an  amlienct‘,  dis- 
tasted tliLMu  as  much  ns  if  they  had  been  deni(.*d  it  The  earl  of  Marlborougli  thought  that 
the  great  services  he  had  done,  were  not  acknowledged,  nor  rcwardtsl,  ns  Uiey  well  deserve*!, 
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AivI  began  to  speak  like  a man  discontented.  And  the  strain  of  all  tlie  nation  almost  was, 
that  tin?  English  were  overlooked,  and  the  Dutch  were  the  only  persoi'.s  favoured  or  trusted. 
This  was  national : and  the  English  being  too  apt  to  d(‘8pisc  other  nations,  and  l>eing  of 
more  lively  tempers  than  the  Dutch,  grew  to  express  a contempt  and  an  avereion  for  them, 
that  went  almost  to  a mutiny.  It  is  true  the  Dutch  bchave<l  thernsedves  so  well  and  so 
regularly  in  their  quarters,  and  paid  for  everything  so  punctually,  whereas  the  English  were 
apt  to  be  rude  and  cjca  ling  ; especially  those  who  were  all  this  winter  coming  over  from 
Ireland,  who  had  been  so  long  in  an  enemy’s  country  that  they  were  not  easily  brought  into 
onlcr;  so  that  the  common  people  were  generally  be  tU'r  pleased  with  the  Dutch  soldiers 
than  with  their  own  countrymen,  but  it  was  not  the  same  os  to  the  officers.  Tliese  sc<*<]s  of 
discontent  were  carefully  managed  by  the  enemies  of  the  government ; and  by  those  means 
matters  went  on  heavily  in  tlio  house  of  commons.  Tlic  king  was  also  believed  to  be  so 
tender  in  every  point  that  set'med  to  relate  to  his  prerogative,  that  he  could  not  well  !)car 
anything  that  was  a diminution  of  it : and  ho  was  said  to  have  taken  a dislike  and  mistrust 
of  all  thci«e  whoso  notions  leaned  to  public  lil>erty,  though  those  wore  the  pcnwins  that  were  the 
firmest  to  him,  and  the  most  zealous  for  liim.  The  men  whose  notions  of  the  ])rerogative 
were  tlic  highest  were  suspected  to  l>c  Jacobites  : yet  it  was  observed  tliat  many  of  these 
were  much  courted,  and  ])ut  into  employments,  in  which  they  showe<l  so  little  affection  to 
tlic  government,  and  so  cU>sc  a correspondence  with  its  proft*sscd  enemies,  tliat  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  they  intended  to  In'tray  it.  Tlie  blame  of  employing  these  men  was  cast  on 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  the  AVhigs  said,  infused  into  the  king  jealousies  of  his  best 
friends,  and  inclinc<l  him  to  court  some  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 

Tlie  taking  off  parliament  men,  who  complained  of  grievances,  by  places  and  pensions, 
was  believed  b)  l»c  now  very  generally  practised.  Seymour,  who  had  in  a very  injurious 
manner  not  only  opposed  everything,  but  had  reflected  on  the  king's  title  and  conduct, 
was  this  winter  brought  into  the  treasury  and  the  cabinet  council ; yet,  though  a great 
op{K)sitiun  was  made  and  many  delays  contrived,  all  the  money  that  w.ns  asked  was  at  length 
given.  Among  the  liills  that  were  offered  to  the  king  at  the  end  of  the  session,  one  was  to 
secure  the  judge?’  sahirii^,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  king’s  power  to  stop  them.  The  judges 
had  their  commission  during  their  good  behaviour ; yet  their  salaries  were  not  so  secured  to 
tliem,  but  tliat  these  were  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  But  the  king  put  a stop  to  this,  and 
refused  to  pass  the  bill ; for  it  was  represented  to  him,  by  some  of  the  judges  themselves,  that 
it  was  not  fit  they  should  lx;  out  of  all  dependence  on  the  court ; thougli  it  did  not  ap^iear 
that  there  was  any  hurt  in  making  judges  in  all  respects  free  and  indejiendent.  A parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  in  Ireland,  to  annul  all  that  had  passed  in  king  Janu's’s  par- 
liament ; to  conflnn  anew  the  act  of  settlement ; and  to  do  all  other  things  that  the  broken 
state  of  that  impoverished  island  required ; and  to  grant  such  supplies  as  they  could  raise, 
and  as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  permit. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  put  in  another  method  : lord  Tweedalo  wa.s  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  not  long  after  a marquis  in  that  kingdom  : lord  Melvill  wa.s  put  in  a less  important 
post  ftnd  most  of  his  creatures  were  laid  aside  : but  several  of  those  who  had  been  in  Mont- 
gomery's ]>lot  were  brouglit  into  the  council  and  ministry,  Johnston,  who  had  been  sent 
envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  c.illed  home  and  ma<lo  secretary  of  state  for  that 
kingdom.  It  l>egan  soon  to  appear  in  Scotland  how  ill  the  king  was  advised,  when  ho 
brought  in  some  of  the  plotb'rs  into  tlic  chief  posts  of  that  government : a.s  this  disgusted  the 
Presbyterians,  so  it  was  very  visible  tliat  tliosc  pretended  converts  came  into  his  service,  only 
to  liavc  it  in  their  power  to  deliver  up  tliat  kingdom  to  king  Janu^.  They  scarcely  disguised 
tlieir  designs  ; so  that  the  trusting  such  men  amazed  all  people.  Tlie  presb^-tcrians  had  very 
much  offended  the  king,  and  their  fury  was  instrumental  in  raising  great  jealousies  of  him 
in  England  : he  well  foresaw  the  ill  effx’ts  this  was  likely  to  have,  and  therefore  he  recom- 
mended to  a general  assembly,  tliat  met  this  winter,  to  n*ceive  the  episcopal  clergy,  to 
concur  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  church,  upon  their  desiring  to  be  admitted  : and 
in  case  the  assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  this,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  dis- 
solved, without  naming  any  other  time  or  place  of  meeting.  It  was  not  likely  that  there 
cuuld  be  any  agreement,  where  both  parties  were  so  much  inflamed  one  against  another: 
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and  those  who  had  the  greatest  credit  with  l>olli,  studie<l  rather  to  exasperate  than  to  soft  n 
them.  Thu  episcopal  party  carried  it  high  : they  gave  it  out  that  the  king  was  now  Uu-irs, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  a concurrence  with  presbv'tory,  on  di‘»ign  to  bring  all 
about  to  episcopacy  in  a little  time.  The  preshyterians,  w’ho  at  all  time’s  were  stiff  aod 
ptx'vish,  were  more  than  ordinarily  so  at  this  time:  they  were  jealous  of  the  king; 
their  friends  were  now  dis:^racud,  and  their  bitteri’st  enemies  were  coming  into  favour:  so 
they  were  surly,  and  would  abate  in  no  j»oint  of  their  government : and  uj>on  that  tlie 
assemidy  was  dissolved.  Hut  they  pretended  that  by  la>v  they  had  a riglit  to  an  annual 
meeting,  from  which  nothing  could  cut  them  off ; for  they  said,  according  to  a distinctioo 
mticli  used  among  them,  that  the  king’s  power  of  calling  syncnls  and  aaseniblies  was  ciimuU- 
tive,  and  not  j>rivative : that  is,  he  might  call  them  if  he  would,  and  ap])oint  time  and  place ; 
but  that,  if  he  did  not  call  them,  they  might  meet  by  an  inherent  right  that  the  church  had, 
which  was  confirmed  by  law : tlicreft.rc  they  adjourned  themselves.  This  was  represented 
to  the  king  as  a high  strain  of  insolence  that  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown,  of  which  he 
was  become  very  S4*nsible.  Most  of  those  who  cainc  now  into  his  service,  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  incense  him  agaiu.-t  the  preshyterians,  in  which  be  was  so  far  engaged,  that  it  did 
alienate  that  party  much  from  him. 

There  was  at  this  time,  a very  barbarous  massacre  commitU’d  in  Scotland,  wliich  showed 
both  the  cruelty  and  the  treachery  of  some  of  those  who  iiad  unhappily  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  king’s  confidence.  The  carl  of  Brcdalbane  formed  a scheme  of  quieting  all  the 
Highlanders,  if  the  king  w'ould  give  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  doing  it,  which 
was  remitted  down  from  England  ; and  this  >vas  to  be  divided  among  the  heads  of  the  triU’S 
or  clans  of  the  highlanders.  11c  employed  his  emissaries  among  them,  and  told  tliem  the 
In^nt  service  they  could  do  king  James,  was  to  lie  quiet,  and  reserve  themselves  to  a belter 
time:  and  if  they  would  take  the  oaths,  the  king  would  be  contented  witli  that,  and  they 
were  to  have  a share  of  this  sum  that  was  sent  down  to  buy  their  quiet.  But  this  came  to 
nothing ; their  demands  rose  high ; the)'  knew  this  lord  had  money  to  distribute  aoiong 
them  ; they  believed  he  intended  to  keep  the  best  part  of  it  to  himself;  so  they  asked  more 
than  he  could  give.  Among  the  most  clamorous  and  obstinate  of  these  were  the  Mac<lonaUs 
of  Glencoe,  who  were  believed  guilty  of  much  robbery  and  many  munlers,  and  so  had  gained 
too  much  by  their  j)ilfering  war  to  be  easily  brought  to  give  it  over.  The  head  of  that 
valley  had  so  particularly  provoked  lord  Brcdalbane,  that  as  his  scheme  was  quite  defeate«l 
by  the  opposition  that  In*  raised,  so  he  designed  a severe  revenge.  The  king  had,  by  a pro- 
clamation, offered  an  indemnity  to  all  the  llighlanders  that  had  been  in  arms  against  him, 
ti])on  tlieir  coming  in,  by  a prefixeel  day,  to  take  the  oaths  : the  da)*  had  been  twice  or  thrive 
prolonged,  and  it  was  at  last  carried  to  tlic  end  of  the  year  1(591  ; witli  a piwitlvc  threate  n- 
ing of  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  such  as  should  n«)t  come  into  liis  ohcJimcc 
by  the  last  day  of  December. 

All  were  so  terrified  that  they  came  in ; and  even  that  Jlacdonald  went  to  the  governor 
of  Fort  William,  on  the  last  of  Dc’ccinber,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths  ; hut  be,  being  only 
a military  man,  could  not,  or  would  uot.  Under  them,  ami  Macdonald  was  forced  to  setk  for 
sotiie  of  the  ligal  magistrates  t<i  Under  them  to  him.  Tlie  snows  were  then  fallen,  so  four 
or  five  days  passed  before  he  could  come  to  a magistrate : he  tcwjk  the  oaths  in  his  presence, 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  January,  when,  by  the  strictness  of  law,  he  could  claim  no  kni  6t 
by  it.  The  matter  was  signified  to  the  council,  and  the  person  had  a reprimand  forgiving 
him  the  oatljs  win  n the  day  was  psist. 

Tills  was  kept  up  from  tlic  king : and  the  carl  of  Brcdalbane  came  to  court  to  give  an 
account  of  his  diligence,  and  to  bring  back  the  money,  since  he  could  not  do  the  serx'ice  f«»r 
wliich  he  had  it.  lie  infonned  against  this  Macdonahl,  a.s  the  chief  person  w’bo  had  deflated 
that  good  dv'sign  : and  that  ho  might  botli  gratify  hU  own  revenge,  and  render  the  king 
odious  to  all  tlic  Highlanders,  he  proposc'd  that  orders  should  b«  sent  for  a military  execution 
on  those  of  Gkneoe.  An  instniction  was  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state,  lord  Stair,  toU' 
both  M^necl  and  eountorsigned  by  the  king  (tliat  so  he  might  hear  no  part  of  the  blame,  hut 
tl.ut  it  might  lie  wliolly  on  the  king),  tliat  such  as  had  not  taken  the  oaths  by  the  tiiue 
liiirilcd  should  be  shut  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  be  received  only  upon  mercy 
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But  wheu  it  waafoimd  that  this  would  not  authorise  what  was  intended,  a second  ordex  was 
got  to  be  signed  and  countersigned,  that  if  the  Glencoe  men  could  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Highlanders,  some  examples  might  bo  made  of  them,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
rest.  The  king  signed  this  without  any  inquiry  about  it ; for  he  was  too  apt  to  sign  papers 
in  a htirry,  witliout  examining  the  importance  of  them.  This  was  one  effect  of  his  slowness 
in  dispatching  business ; for,  as  he  was  a])t  to  suffer  things  to  run  on  till  tlicre  was  a great 
heap  of  papers  laid  before  him,  so  then  he  signed  them  a little  too  precipitately.  But  all 
this  while  the  king  knew  nothing  of  Macdonald’s  offering  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time, 
nor  of  his  ha^nng  taken  them,  soon  after  it  was  passed,  when  he  came  to  a proper  magistrate. 
As  these  orders  were  sent  down,  the  secretary  of  state  wrote  many  private  letters  to  Leving- 
ston,  w'ho  commanded  in  Scotland,  giving  him  a strict  charge  and  particular  directions  for 
the  execution  of  them : and  he  ordered  the  passes  in  the  valley  to  be  kept,  describing  them 
so  minutely,  that  tlie  orders  were  certainly  drawn  by  one  who  knew  the  country  well.  Ho 
gave  also  a positive  direction  that  no  prisoners  should  be  taken,  that  so  the  execution  might 
be  as  terrible  as  was  possible.  lie  pressed  this  upon  Jjcvingston  with  strains  of  vehemence 
that  looked  as  if  there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  in  it : he  indeed  grounded  it  on 
hU  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  adding,  that  such  rebels  and  murderers  sliould  be  made 
examples  of. 

In  February  a company  was  sent  to  Glencoe,  who  were  kindly  received  and  quartered 
over  tlie  valley ; the  inhabitants  thinking  themselves  safe,  and  looking  for  no  hostilities. 
After  they  had  staid  a week  among  them,  they  took  their  time  in  the  night  and  killed  about 
BX-and-tliirty  of  them,  the  rest  taking  the  alarm  and  escaping.  This  raist^d  a mighty  outcry, 
and  was  published  by  the  French  in  their  gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites  in  their  libels,  to 
cast  a reproach  on  the  king's  government  as  cruel  and  barbarous;  though  in  all  other 
instances  it  Iiad  appeared  that  his  own  inclinations  were  gentle  and  mild  rather  to  an  excess. 
The  king  sent  orders  to  enquire  into  the  matter;  but  when  the  letters  written  upon  thic 
business  were  all  examined,  which  I myself  read,  it  appeared  that  so  many  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  that  the  king’s  gentleness  prevailed  on  him  to  a fault ; and  he  contented  himself 
with  dismissing  only  the  roaster  of  Stair  from  his  ser\'icc.  The  Highlanders  were  so  inflamed 
with  this,  that  they  were  put  in  os  forward  a disposition  as  the  Jacobites  could  wish  for  to 
have  rebelled  upon  the  fir^  favourable  opportunity  : and  indeed  the  not  punishing  this  with 
a due  rigour  was  the  greatest  blot  in  this  whole  reign,  and  had  a very  great  effect  in  alien- 
ating that  nation  from  the  king  and  his  government*. 

An  incident  happened  near  the  end  of  this  session  that  had  very  ill  effects ; which  I unwil- 
lingly mention,  b^use  it  cannot  be  told  without  some  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the 
queen,  whom  1 always  honoured  beyond  all  the  persons  I had  ever  known.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  came  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  with  a message  from  tlie  king,  telling  him  that 
be  had  no  more  use  for  his  services,  and  therefore  he  demanded  all  his  commissions.  What 
drew  so  sudden  and  so  hard  a message  w'as  not  known ; for  he  had  been  with  the  king  that 
morning,  and  had  parted  with  him  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  seemed  some  letter  was 
intercepted,  which  gave  suspicion  : it  is  certain  that  he  thought  he  was  too  little  considered, 
and  that  be  had  upon  many  occasions  censured  the  king’s  conduct,  and  reflected  on  the 
Dutch.  But  the  original  cause  of  his  disgrace  arose  from  another  consideration  : the  princess 


• A rery  imerctling  *nw«totc,  eonnecled  with  thi*  cruel 
itaiMere,  is  told  by  colonel  Siowut,  in  bis  ^ HkeU'bei  of 
•be  Htgbluidt.'*  He  relate*  that  the  belief  that  piio. 
iikment  f»r  mielty,  o|>pres«ion,  nr  misconduct,  in  an  imli* 
ridaal,  de«ceo(Jed  as  a curse  on  his  children,  to  the  third 
ud  fourth  generation,  was  not  confined  to  the  common 
pcopte — all  ranks  were  infiuenced  by  this  belief.  The 
W colonel  Campbell,  of  Glenlyoo,  retained  this  creed 
daring  a thirty  years'  inteiroorsc  with  the  world,  as  an 
officer  in  the  42nd  regiment.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
l|ird  of  Glenlyon.  who  commanded  the  military  at  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  In  the  year  1771,  he  wu  ordered 
(e  superintend  the  execution  of  a soldier,  condemned  to 
death  by  the  sentence  of  a court  martial.  A reprieve,  in 
tbt  mean  time,  arrived,  with  an  order  that  the  ceremony 


ahould  proeeed  till  the  very  moment  of  execution,  when 
it  was  directed  to  supersede  the  fatal  order  to  fire.  The 
colonel  gave  siriri  orders  to  the  men  nut  to  fire  till  he 
pulled  a while  handkerchief  from  liH  pocket  as  the  aigtal. 
When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  cleivyukan  had  performed 
the  last  sacred  rites  of  relijriun,  the  colonel  palled  tl)e 
reprieve  from  his  porket — but  with  it  the  wliiic  hand- 
kerchief;  at  the  sight  of  which  twenty  bullets  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  reprieved  victim ! The  pa|wr  drop|N*d 
from  the  colonel’s  hand,  and,  striking  his  foreliuad,  ho 
exclaimed  in  unutterable  agony,  ^Tlic  curse  of  God  and 
of  Glencoe  is  here.”  He  instantly  retired  fr  om  the  ser- 
vice, and  wept  over  this  unfortunate  accident  till  the  d.iy 
of  his  death. 
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thought  herself  too  much  neglected  by  the  Icings  whose  cold  way  towards  her  was  soon 
obserred  : after  the  king  was  on  the  throne,  no  propositions  were  made  to  her  of  a settle- 
ment, nor  any  advances  of  money.  So  she,  thinking  she  was  to  be  kept  in  a neccsBitoos 
dependence  on  the  court,  got  some  to  move  in  the  honse  of  commons,  in  the  3rear  1^0,  when 
they  were  in  the  debate  concerning  the  revenue,  that  she  should  have  assignments  suitable  to 
her  dignity.  This  both  king  and  queen  took  amiss  from  her  ; the  queen  complained  more 
particularly  that  she  was  then  ill,  after  the  lying-in  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  that  she  herself  was  treating  her  and  the  young  child  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  and  that  yet  such  a motion  was  made  before  she  had  tried,  in  a private  way,  what 
the  king  intended  to  assign  her.  The  princess,  on  the  other  hand,  said  she  knew  the  qncen 
was  a good  wife,  submissive  and  obedient  to  every  thing  that  the  king  desired ; so  she 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  have  a settlement  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  custom  had  always  been  that  the  royal  family  (a  prince  of  Wales  not  excepted)  was  kept 
in  a dependence  on  the  king,  and  bad  no  allowance  but  from  his  mere  favour  and  kindness; 
yet  in  this  case,  in  which  the  prinoctss  was  put  out  of  the  succesrion  during  the  king's  life,  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  should  be  done  in  consideration  of  that. 
The  act  passed,  allowing  her  a settlement  of  fifty  Uiousand  pounds.  But  upon  this  a cold- 
ness followed,  between  not  only  the  king,  but  even  the  queen,  and  the  princess.  And  ths 
blame  of  this  motion  was  cast  on  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  as  most  in  favour  with  the 
princess : and  this  had  contributed  much  to  alienate  the  king  from  her  husband,  and  had 
disposed  him  to  receive  ill  impressions  of  him. 

Upon  his  disgrace,  his  lady  was  forbidden  the  court.  The  princess  would  not  submit  ts 
this ; she  thought  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  w*hat  persons  she  pleased  about  herself. 
And  when  the  queen  insisted  on  the  thing,  she  retired  from  the  court  There  were,  bo 
doubt,  ill  offices  done  on  all  hands,  as  there  were  some  that  pressed  the  princess  to  submit  to 
the  queen,  as  well  as  others  who  pressed  the  queen  to  pass  it  over,  but  without  effect : both 
had  engaged  themselves  before  they  had  well  reflected  on  the  consequences  of  such  a breach: 
and  the  matter  went  so  far,  that  the  queen  ordered  that  no  public  honours  should  be  riiown 
the  princess,  besides  many  other  lesser  matters,  which  I unwillingly  reflect  on,  because  I 
w’as  much  troubled  to  see  the  queen  carry  such  a matter  so  far : and  the  breach  continued  to 
the  end  of  her  life.  The  enemies  of  the  government  tried  what  could  be  made  of  this  to 
create  distractions  among  us : but  the  princess  gave  no  encouragement  to  them.  So  that 
this  misunderstanding  had  no  other  effect,  but  tlmt  it  gave  enemies  much  ill-natured  joy  aod 
a secret  spiteful  diversion*. 

Tlie  king  gave  Russel  the  command  of  the  fleet ; though  he  had  put  himself  on  ill  termi 
with  him,  by  pressing  to  know  the  grounds  of  tlie  earl  of  Marlborough's  disgrace : be  bad 
not  only  lived  in  great  friendship  with  him,  but  had  carried  the  fir^  messages  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  when  he  went  over  to  Holland : he  almost  upbraided  the 
king  with  the  carl  of  Marlborough's  sendees,  who,  as  he  said,  had  set  the  crown  on  his  head. 
Russel  also  came  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  the  carl  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  he  thought,  sup- 
ported a faction  among  the  flag  officers  against  him  : and  he  fell  indeed  into  so  ill  an  humour 
on  many  accounts,  that  he  seemed  to  be  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  ho  ought  to  under- 
take the  command  of  the  fleet  or  not.  I tried,  at  the  desire  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  soften 
him  a little^  but  without  success. 

The  king  went  over  to  Holland  in  March  to  prepare  for  an  early  campaign.  He  intimated 
somewhat  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament  of  a descent  designed  upon  France ; but  wc  bad 
neither  men  nor  money  to  execute  it.  And,  while  we  were  pleasing  oursidves  with  the 
thoughts  of  a descent  on  France,  king  James  was  preparing  for  a real  one  on  England.  It 
was  intended  to  be  made  in  the  end  of  April : ho  had  about  him  fourteen  tliousand  KngUsb 
and  Irish  : and  marshal  Belfonds  was  to  accompany  him  with  about  three  thousand  French. 


* A Icnethy  tecotint  of  this  affair  if  girm  in  the 

durhcff  of  Marlborough 't  letter*,  publiahed  in  1742,  in 
which  she  terms  this  **  the  famont  quarrel.**  It  is  arcom. 
pouie<l  by  a long  letter  from  queen  Mar}'  to  the  prioceas 
Am>e,  iniiating  upMi  her  breaking  with  the  Marlboroughs 


intianler,  and  threatruing  the  roval  dl»}dcw6ure,  &e.  ia 
case  of  difobediencT.  Toisls  followed  by  Anne*>  wHwrr, 
dsted  February  2nd,  161^2,  remonttrating,  aud  anotbct 
letter  cloaing  the  rocTcapocdctkce  by  a positive  refasaL 
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Thpy  were  to  sail  from  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue,  and  some  other  places  in  Normandy, 
and  to  land  in  Sussex,  and  from  thence  to  march  with  all  haste  to  London.  A transport 
fleet  was  also  brought  thither : they  were  to  bring  over  only  a small  number  of  horses ; for 
their  party  in  England  undertook  to  furnish  them  with  horses  at  their  landing.  At  the 
aame  time  the  king  of  France  was  to  march  isnth  a great  army  into  Flanders ; and  he 
reckoned  that  the  descent  in  England  would  either  have  succeeded,  since  there  was  a very 
small  force  left  within  the  kingdom,  or  at  least  that  it  would  have  obliged  the  king  to  come 
over  with  some  of  his  English  troops : and  in  that  case,  which  way  soever  the  war  of  Eng- 
land had  ended,  he  should  have  mastered  Flanders,  and  so  forced  the  States  to  submit : and 
in  case  other  designs  had  failed  there  was  one  in  reserve,  managed  by  the  French  ministry 
and  by  Luxembourg,  of  assassinating  the  king,  which  would  have  brought  about  all  their 
designs.  Tlie  French  king  seemed  to  think  tlic  project  wns  so  well  laid  that  it  could  not 
miscarry ; fur  he  said  publicly,  before  he  set  out,  that  he  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war.  We  in  England  were  all  this  while  very  secure,  and  did  not  apprehend  we  wen?  in 
any  danger.  Both  the  king  and  his  sicretaries  were  much  blamiKl  for  taking  so  little  care 
to  procure  intclligenoo  : if  the  winds  had  favoured  the  French,  they  themselves  would  have 
brought  us  the  first  news  of  their  design : they  sent  over  some  persons  to  give  their  friends 
notice  hut  a very  few  days  before  they  reckoned  they  should  be  on  our  coast : one  of  tliese 
was  a Scotchman,  and  brought  the  first  disc  overy  to  Joliostoun  : orders  were  presently  sent 
out  to  bring  together  such  forces  as  lay  scattered  in  quarters : and  a squadron  of  our  fleet 
that  was  set  to  sea  was  ordered  to  lay  on  the  coast  of  Normandy;  but  the  heavens  fought 
gainst  them  more  effectually  than  wo  conld  have  done.  There  was  for  a whole  month 
tether  such  a storm  that  lay  on  their  coast,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  come  out 
of  their  ports  ; nor  could  marshal  D’Estrccs  come  about  with  the  squadron  from  Toulon,  so 
soon  as  was  expected.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  about  forty  of  our  ships  were  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  their  transport  ships  : upon  which,  orders 
were  sent  to  marshal  Tourville  to  sail  to  the  channel  and  fight  the  English  fleet.  Tliey  had 
a westerly  wind  to  bring  them  within  the  channel,  but  then  the  wind  struck  into  the  east, 
and  stood  so  long  there,  that  it  both  brought  over  the  Dutch  fleet  and  brought  about  our 
great  ships.  By  this  means  our  whole  fleet  was  joined : so  that  Tourvillc’s  design  of  getting 
between  the  several  squadrons  that  composed  it  was  lost.  The  king  of  France,  being  then 
in  Flanders,  upon  this  change  of  wind,  sent  orders  to  Tourville  not  to  fight ; yet  the  vessel 
that  carried  these  was  taken,  and  the  duplicate  of  these  orders,  that  was  sent  by  another  con- 
veyance, came  not  to  him  till  the  day  after  the  engagement. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Russel  came  up  with  the  French,  and  was  almost  twice  their 
number ; yet  not  above  the  half  of  his  shijis  could  be  brought  into  the  action,  by  reason 
the  winds : Rook,  one  of  his  admirals,  was  thought  more  in  fault.  The  number  of  the  ships 
that  engaged  was  almost  equal : our  men  said  that  the  French  neither  showed  courage  nor 
skill  in  the  action.  The  night  and  a fog  separated  the  two  fleets,  after  an  engagement  that 
had  lasted  some  hours.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  French  ships  drew  near  their  coasts ; but 
Kuasel  not  casting  anchor,  as  the  French  did,  was  carried  out  by  the  tide : so  next  morning 
he  was  at  some  distance  from  thorn.  A great  part  of  the  French  fleet  sailed  westward 
through  a dangerous  sea,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney:  Ashby  was  sent  to  pursue  them  ; 
and  he  follow^  them  some  leagues  : but  then  the  pilots  protending  danger,  he  came  back : 
M twenty-six  of  thorn,  whom  if  Ashby  had  pursued,  by  all  appearance,  he  had  destroyed 
tliem  all,  got  into  St.  Malo's.  Russel  came  up  to  the  French  admiral  and  the  other  sliips  Uiai 
had  drawn  near  their  coasts.  Delaval  burnt  the  Admiral  and  his  two  seconds ; and  Book 
burnt  sixteen  more  before  La  Hogue*. 

* It  h nid  tk&t  Loaii  the  Fourteenth,  knnirii»g  that 
••Imiral  Ruiae!  wu  aTariciou»»  sent  him  20,000/.,  re<}uc*t- 
ios  him  not  to  fight  on  this  occasion,  hut  to  manesurre. 
t'nder  pretence  of  deliberalii^,  he  sent  to  William  the 
Third,  to  know  how  he  was  to  act.  The  answer  was 
Wooie — “ Tske  the  tnoner,  and  heat  them.”  William 
raised  him  in  16i)7  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  the  carl 

P P 


of  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  viscount  Darfleur  In  Normandv. 
Ills  various  services  snd  reverses  will  be  noticed  in  future 
pages.  He  died  in  1727.  That  he  was  avaricious  seems 
admitted;  but  be  was  beloved  in  private  life,  snd  idolised 
b}'  his  sailors.  One  of  Ids  festivals  had  an  aceom|aiji> 
ment  quite  iu  the  nautical  itvle.  He  had  made  a cisftrn 
of  punch,  composed  of  four  hogsheads  of  brand/,  eight 
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It  was  believed^  that  if  this  success  had  been  pursued  with  vigour,  considering  the  con- 
sternation with  which  the  French  were  struck  upon  sucli  an  unusual  and  sur])rising  blow, 
that  tliis  victory  iniglit  have  been  carried  much  farther  than  it  was.  But  Russel  was  pro- 
voked by  some  letters  and  orders  that  the  carl  of  Nottingham  sent  him  from  the  queen,  wbicn 
he  thought  were  the  effects  of  ignorance  : and  upon  that  he  fell  into  a crossness  of  disposition : 
he  found  fault  with  every  order  that  was  sent  him ; but  w'ould  offer  no  advices  on  his  part. 
And  he  came  soon  after  to  St.  Helen's,  which  was  much  censured  ; for  though  the  disabled 
ships  must  have  been  sent  in,  yet  there  was  no  such  reason  for  bringing  in  tlie  rest  that  wets 
not  touched.  Cross  winds  kept  them  long  in  port ; so  that  a great  part  of  the  summer  was 
spent  before  he  went  out  again.  Tlie  French  had  recovered  out  of  the  first  disorder  which 
had  quite  dispirited  them.  A descent  in  Franco  came  to  be  thought  on  when  it  was  too 
late : about  seven  thousand  men  were  shipped,  and  it  was  intended  to  land  them  at  St 
Malo’s ; but  the  seamen  were  of  opinion  that  neither  there  nor  any  where  else  a descent  was 
then  practicable.  They  complained  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  ignorant  of  sea  affairs, 
and  yet  that  he  set  on  propositions  relating  to  them,  without  consulting  seamen,  and  sent 
orders  which  could  not  bo  obeyed  without  endangering  the  whole  fleet.  So  the  men  who 
were  thus  shipped  lay  some  days  on  board,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  counsels : but  that 
we  might  not  appear  too  ridiculous,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  by  landing  them  again  in 
England,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  sent  over  to  Flanders,  after  they  had  been  for  some 
weeks  on  shipboard.  And  so  our  campaign  at  sea,  that  began  so  gloriously,  had  a poor 
conclusion.  The  common  reflection  tliat  was  made  on  our  conduct  was,  that  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  valour  of  our  men  hod  given  us  a victory,  of  which  we  knew  not  what  use 
to  make ; and,  w'hich  was  worse,  our  merchants  complained  of  great  losses  this  summer;  for 
the  French  having  laid  up  their  fleet,  let  their  seamen  go  and  servo  in  privateers,  with  which 
they  watched  all  the  motions  of  our  trade : and  so  by  an  odd  reverse  of  things,  as  we  made 
no  considerable  losses,  while  the  French  were  masters  of  our  sea  two  years  before,  so  now, 
when  we  triumphed  on  that  element,  our  merchants  suffered  the  most.  The  conclusion  of 
all  was  Russel  complained  of  the  ministry',  particularly  of  the  carl  of  Nottingham  ; and  tiny 
complained  no  less  of  him  ; and  the  merchants  complained  of  the  admiralty  : but  they,  in 
their  own  defence,  said  that  we  bod  not  ships  nor  seamen,  both  to  furnish  out  a great  Beet 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  convoys  for  securing  the  trade. 

In  Flanders  the  design,  to  which  the  French  trusted  most,  failed : that  was  laid  for  assw- 
rinating  the  king:  one  Grandval  had  been  in  treaty  with  Louvois  about  it ; and  it  wis 
intended  to  be  executed  the  former  year.  He  joined  with  Du  Mont  to  follow  the  kiug  and 
shoot  him  as  he  was  riding  about  in  bis  ordinary  way,  moving  slowly,  and  visiting  the  posU 
of  his  army.  The  king  of  France  had  lost  two  ministers  one  after  another.  Seignelay  died 
first,  who  had  no  extraordinary  genius  himself ; but  he  knew  all  his  father’s  methods,  and 
pursued  them  so,  that  he  governed  himself  both  by  his  father’s  maxims  and  witb  bit 
tools.  Louvois  did  not  survive  him  long ; ho  had  more  fire,  and  so  grew  uneasy  at  the 
authority  modame  do  Maintenon  took  in  things  which  slie  could  not  understand : and  was 
in  conclusion  so  unacceptable  to  the  king,  that  once,  when  he  flung  his  bundle  of  papers 
down  upon  the  floor  before  him,  upon  some  provocation,  the  king  lifted  up  his  cane  : but 
the  lady  held  him  from  doing  more  : yet  that  affront,  as  was  given  out,  sunk  so  deep  into 
Louvois’  spirits,  that  he  died  suddenly  a few  days  after.  Some  said  it  was  of  an  apoplexy ; 
others  suspected  poison : for  a man  that  knew  so  many  secrets  would  have  been  dangeroui 
if  ho  had  outlived  his  favour.  His  son,  Barbesieux,  had  the  sui^’ivance  of  his  place,  and 
cuntiniicd  in  it  for  some  years ; but,  as  he  was  young,  so  he  had  not  a capacity  equal  to  the 
post.  He  found,  among  his  father's  papers,  a memorandum  of  this  design  of  GrandvalV: 
so  he  sent  for  him,  and  resolved  to  pursue  it ; in  which  madamc  dc  Maintenon  concurred, 
and  Luxembourg  was  trusted  with  the  direction  of  it.  Du  Mont  retired  this  winter  to  Zell, 
as  one  that  had  forsaken  the  French  service : from  some  practices  and  discourses  of  his  a 


hofffhrad*  of  water,  twentjr.five  thousand  lemons,  twmty 
gallons  of  liinc  juice,  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  ft  to 
pounds  of  grated  nutmegs,  throe  hundred  touted  biscuits, 
snd  a pi|>e  of  mounuia  wine.  Persons  io  a small  bout 


full'd  for  all  comera,  and  more  than  six  thousand  penami 
partook  of  this  Cupiao  bowl— Noble’s  ContimutioQ  of 
Craingtr. 
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iQRpicioQ  troee,  of  which  sir  William  Colt,  the  king’s  envoy  there,  gave  notice  : so  one  Tx*cf> 
dale,  a Dutch  papist,  was  secretly  sent  to  Paris,  as  a person  that  would  enter  into  the  design ; 
but,  in  reality,  went  on  purpose  to  discover  it. 

Gnmdval  and  he  came  back  to  Flanders  to  set  about  it ; but  I^efdale  brought 
jim  into  a party  that  seized  on  bim.  Both  king  James  and  his  queen  were,  as  Grandval 
said,  engaged  in  the  design : ono  Parker,  whom  they  employed  in  many  block  designs, 
had  concerted  the  matter  with  Grandval,  as  he  confessed,  and  had  carried  him  to  king 
James,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it,  and  promised  great  rewards.  When 
Grandval  saw  there  was  full  proof  against  him,  he  confessed  the  whole  scries  of  the  manage- 
ment without  staying  till  he  were  put  to  the  torture.  Mr.  Morel,  of  Berne,  a famous 
medalist  (who  hod  fur  some  years  the  charge  of  the  French  king's  cabinet  of  medals,  but 
being  a protestant,  and  refusing  to  change  his  religion,  was  kept  a close  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile  for  seven  years),  was  let  out  in  April  this  year.  And,  before  he  left  Paris,  his 
curiosity  carried  him  to  St.  Germain’s,  to  see  king  James : he  happened  l>oth  to  go  and  come 
back  in  the  coach  with  Grandval ; and  while  he  was  there  he  saw  him  in  private  discourse 
with  king  James:  Grandval  was  full  of  this  project,  and,  according  to  the  French  way,  he 
talked  very  loosely  to  Morel,  not  knowing  who  he  was  ; but  fancied  he  was  well  afTecUHl  to 
that  court.  He  said  there  was  a design  in  hand  that  would  confound  all  Europe  : for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  so  he  called  the  king,  would  not  live  a month.  This  Morel  wrote  over  to 
me  in  too  careless  a manner  ; for  he  directed  his  letter  with  his  own  hand,  which  was  well 
known  at  court ; yet  it  came  safe  to  me.  Tlic  king  gave  orders  that  none  belonging  to  him 
should  go  near  Grandval,  that  there  might  be  no  colour  for  saying  that  the  hopes  of  life  had 
drawn  his  confession  from  him  : nor  was  he  strictly  interrogated  concerning  circumstances ; 
but  was  left  to  tell  his  story  as  he  pleased  himself.  He  was  condemned  ; and  buffiued  with 
some  slight  remorse  for  going  into  a design  to  kill  a king.  His  confession  was  printed.  But 
bow  black  soever  it  represented  the  court  of  France,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it : nor  did  any 
of  that  court  offer  to  disown  or  disprove  it,  but  let  it  pass  and  be  forgotten  : yet  so  blind  and 
violent  was  their  party  among  us,  that  they  resolved  they  would  believe  nothing  that  cither 
blemished  king  James  or  the  French  court. 

But  though  this  miscarried,  the  French  succeeded  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  a place  of  great 
importance,  that  commanded  both  the  Moeso  and  Sambre,  and  covered  both  Liege  and 
Maestricht : the  town  did  soon  capitulate,  but  the  citadel  held  out  much  longer.  The  king 
came  with  a great  army  to  raise  the  siege : Luxembourg  lay  in  his  way  with  another  to 
cover  it,  and  the  Mehaigne  lay  between.  The  king  intended  to  pass  the  river  and  force  a 
battle ; but  such  rains  fell  the  night  before  he  designed  to  do  it,  and  the  river  swelled  so 
much,  that  he  could  not  pass  it  for  some  days:  he  tried,  by  another  motion,  to  come  and 
raise  the  siege.  But  the  town  having  ca])itulated  so  early,  and  the  citadel  ln}Hng  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  Sambre,  he  could  not  come  at  it : so  after  a month’s  siege  it  was  taken. 
ThU  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  action  of  the  French  king’s  life ; that,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  such  a defeat  at  sea,  ho  yet  supported  his  measures  so  as  to  take  that 
important  place  in  the  view  of  a great  army.  The  king’s  conduct  was  on  this  occasion  much 
censured  : it  was  said,  he  ought  to  have  put  much  to  hazard,  rather  than  suffer  such  a place 
to  be  taken  in  his  sight. 

After  Namur  surrendered,  that  king  went  back  to  Paris  in  his  usual  method  ; for,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Persian  luxury,  he  used  to  bring  the  ladies  with  him,  with  the  music,  poems, 
and  scenes,  for  an  opera  and  a ball ; in  which  ho  and  his  actions  were  to  be  set  out  with  the 
pomp  of  much  flattery.  When  this  action  was  over,  his  forces  lay  on  the  defensive,  and 
both  armies  made  some  motions,  watching  and  waiting  on  one  another. 

At  Steenkirk,  the  king  thought  he  had  a favourable  occasion  for  attacking  the  French  in 
their  camp  ; but  the  ground  was  found  to  be  narrower  and  less  practicable  than  the  king 
bad  been  made  to  believe  it  was.  Ten  battalions  began  the  attack,  and  carried  a post  with 
cannon,  and  maintained  it  long,  doing  gix‘at  execution  on  the  enemy ; and  if  they  had  been 
supported  or  brought  off  it  would  have  proved  a brave  attempt ; but  they  were  cut  in  pieces. 
In  the  whole  action  the  French  lost  many  more  men  than  the  confederates  did,  for  they 
vame  so  thick  that  our  fire  made  great  execution.  The  conduct  of  this  affair  was  much 
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renaured.  It  was  said,  the  ground  ought  to  have  been  better  examined  before  the  atUi-k 
was  begun,  and  tlie  men  ought  to  have  bet'n  l>etter  maintained  tlian  they  were : for  many 
thouglit  that,  if  thi8  had  been  done,  wc  might  have  had  a total  victory.  Count  Solmsbore 
the  blame  of  the  errors  committed  on  this  occasion.  The  English  had  been  sometimes 
checked  by  him,  as  ho  was  much  disgusted  with  their  heat  and  pride  : so  they  charged  all 
on  him,  who  had  some  good  qualities ; but  did  not  manage  them  in  an  obliging  manner. 
'We  lost  in  this  action  about  five  thousand  men,  and  many  brave  officers.  Here  Mockay  was 
killed,  being  ordered  to  a post  that  he  »iw  could  not  be  maintained : he  sent  his  opinion 
about  it ; but  the  former  orders  were  confinntd  : so  he  went  on,  saying  only,  Tlie  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  He  was  a man  of  such  strict  principles,  that  ho  would  not  have  ser’ed 
in  a war  tliat  he  did  not  think  law*ful.  He  took  great  care  of  his  soldiers*  morals,  and  forxd 
them  to  be  both  sober  and  just  in  their  quarters : ho  spent  all  the  time  that  he  was  master 
of  in  secret  prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  iScripturcs.  The  king  often  olieerved  that  when 
he  had  full  leisure  for  his  devotions,  ho  acted  with  a peculiar  exaltation  of  courage.  He  had 
one  very  singular  quality : in  councils  of  war  he  delivered  liis  opinion  freely,  and  inaintaitted 
it  with  due  zeal ; but  how  positive  soever  he  was  in  it,  if  the  council  of  war  overruled,  eves 
though  he  was  not  convinc^  by  it,  yet  to  all  others  he  jtisiificd  it,  and  executed  his  part 
with  the  same  zeal  as  if  his  own  opinion  had  prevailed.  AfU^r  tlic  action  at  Steenkirk,  there 
was  little  done  this  campaign.  A detachment  that  the  king  sent  from  his  army,  joined  with 
those  bodii>s  that  come  from  England,  broke  in  some  way  into  the  French  conquests  ; tliry 
furti&ed  Dixmuyde  and  Furness,  and  put  tlic  country  about  them  under  contribution,  and 
became  very  uneasy  neighbours  to  Dunkirk.  The  command  of  those  places  was  given  to 
the  count  of  Horn,  who  understood  well  the  way  to  make  all  possible  advantages  bycontn* 
butions;  but  he  was  a man  of  no  great  worth,  and  of  os  little  courage.  Tliis  disgusted  tie 
English  still  more ; who  said  the  Dutch  were  always  trusted  and  preferred,  while  they  were 
neglected.  Tlicy  had  some  colour  to  censure  this  choice  the  following  winter  ; fur,  upon  tlie 
motion  of  some  French  troops,  Horn  (without  studying  to  amuse  the  enemy,  or  to  gain 
time,  upon  which  much  may  depend  in  winter)  did  immediately  abandon  Dixmuyde.  All 
ho  had  to  justify  himself  was  a letter  from  the  elector  of  Davaria,  telling  him  that  he  could 
send  him  no  relief ; and  therefore  ho  ordered  him  to  take  care  of  the  garrison,  which  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  place  itself.  Thus  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders ; Namur  wai 
lost ; the  reputation  of  the  king  s conducting  armies  was  much  sunk ; and  the  English  were 
generally  discontented,  and  alienated  from  the  Dutch. 

Nothing  was  done  on  the  Rhine.  The  elector  of  Saxony  had  promised  to  bring  an  annr 
thither ; but  Shening,  his  general,  wlio  had  great  pow'cr  over  him,  was  gained  by  the  French 
to  break  his  design.  The  duke  of  Saxony  complained  that  the  entperur  favoured  the  circles 
of  Franconia  and  Swabia  so  much,  that  he  could  have  no  good  quarters  assigned  him  fur  lib 
army : and  upon  this  occasion  it  was  said  that  the  emperor  dn»w’  much  money  from  tliese 
circles,  tliat  they  might  be  covered  from  winter  quarters ; and  that  ho  applied  all  that  to 
carrj'ing  on  the  war  in  Hungary ; and  so  left  the  weight  of  the  war  with  Franco  to  lie  very 
heavy  on  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Tliis  contest  went  on  so  high,  that  Sliening,  who  wa* 
thought  the  ill  instrument  in  it,  going  fof  his  health  to  the  liot  baths  in  Ihihemia,  was  spited 
on  by  the  emperor’s  orders ; uj>on  w Inch  great  expostulations  passed  between  the  court* 
of  Vienna  and  Dresden.  There  were  two  small  armies  that  acted  separately  on  the  Rliinc, 
under  the  command  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  marquis  of  Hareith : but  they  were 
not  able  to  cover  the  empire : and  another  small  army,  lirought  together  by  the  duke  of  ^ ir- 
temberg,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  w'as  totally  defeated : not  only  cannon  and  baggage, 
but  the  duke  himself,  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

But  though  the  emperor  did,  as  it  were,  abandon  the  empire  to  the  French,  ho  made  no 
great  progress  in  Hungary  : the  Turks  lay  u|>on  the  defensive,  and  the  season  was  sj>eiit  in 
motions,  without  either  battle  or  siege.  There  was  still  some  discourse-,  but  no  great  f)r»ba- 
lility,  of  peace.  Two  English  ambassadors  dying,  the  one  sir  Tliomas  Hui»ay,  soon  after  hb 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Hurbord,  on  his  way  thitlier : the  lord  I’ogct, 
then  our  ambassador  at  the  emperor’s  court,  was  ordered  to  go  thither,  to  mediate  the  peace. 
He  found  tlio  mediation  won,  in  a great  measure,  s{>oilcd  by  the  Dutch  ambassador  Wfore 
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1)19  arrival ; for  he  had  been  prevailed  on^  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  offer  the  mediation  of 
tlie  Dutch  upon  a very  high  scheme.  Caminieck  and  the  Ukrain,  and  Podolia,  with  Moldavia 
and  Valachia,  were  demanded  for  Poland : Transylvania,  with  the  ]>cr9on  of  count  Tekeli, 
for  the  emperor ; and  Achaia  and  Livadia,  as  an  antemumlo  to  cover  the  Morea,  for  the 
Venetians.  The  court  of  Vienna,  by  offering  such  a project,  reckoned  the  war  must  go  on, 
which  they  desired.  The  ministers  of  the  Porte,  who  were  gained  by  the  French  to  carry  on 
the  war,  were  glad  to  see  so  high  a project : they  were  afraid  of  tumults  ; so  they  spread 
this  project  over  the  whole  empire,  to  show  on  what  ignominious  terms  the  mediation  was 
proposed;  and  by  that  they  justified  their  going  on  with  the  war.  But  the  lord  Paget 
offered  the  king's  mediation  upon  another  project ; which  was,  that  every  prince  was  to  keep 
what  he  was  then  possessed  of : and  Caminieck  was  only  demanded  to  be  razed.  If  this 
had  been  offered  at  first,  the  Ottoman  court  durst  not  have  refused  it ; the  people  were 
become  so  weary  under  a long  and  unprosperous  war : but  the  vizier  suppress^  this,  and 
made  it  still  pass  among  them,  that  the  English  pressed  the  same  project  that  the  Dutch  had 
proposed ; which  was  the  more  easily  believed  there,  because  how  ignorant  soever  they  were 
at  that  court,  they  know  well  what  an  interest  the  king  of  England  had  in  the  States.  So 
the  war  was  still  carried  on  there : and  Trumbail,  who  came  over  to  England  at  this  time,  told 
the  king  that  if,  instead  of  sending  omhaasies,  he  would  send  a powerful  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  destroy  the  French  trade  and  stop  the  commerce  ^ith  Turkey,  he  would 
quickly  bring  that  court  to  other  measures,  or  raise  such  tumults  among  them  as  would  set 
that  empire,  and  even  Constantinople  itself,  all  in  a flame. 

In  Piedmont,  the  campaign  was  opened  very  late,  and  the  French  were  on  the  defensive; 
so  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  into  Dauphiny  with  an  army ; and  if  ho  liad  carried  on  that 
attempt  with  the  spirit  with  which  ho  began  it,  he  had  put  the  affairs  of  Franco  on  that  side 
into  great  disorder ; but  he  was  cither  ill  served  or  betrayed  in  it : he  sat  down  before 
Ambrun,  and  besieged  it  in  form : so  that  a place,  which  he  might  have  carried  in  three 
days,  cost  him  some  weeks ; and  in  every  step  he  made  it  appear  there  was  either  a great 
feebleness,  or  much  treachery,  in  his  counsels.  He  made  no  great  progress ; yet  the  disorder 
it  threw  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  into  was  very  great.  He  was  stopped 
by  the  small-pox,  which  saved  his  honour  as  much  as  it  endangered  his  person : the 
retreat  of  his  army,  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  looked  likon  due  caution.  Ho  recovered 
of  the  small-pox,  but  a ferment  remained  still  in  his  blood,  and  broke  out  so  often  into 
feverish  relapses,  that  it  was  generally  thought  be  was  poisoned.  Many  months  passed 
before  be  was  out  of  danger.  So  the  campaign  ended  there  with  considerable  losses  to  the 
French,  but  with  no  great  advantage  to  the  duke.  The  greatest  prejudice  the  French 
suffered  this  year  was  from  the  season  : they  had  a very  bad  harvest  and  no  vintage  in  the 
northern  parts.  AVe  in  England  had  great  apprehensions  of  as  bad  a harvest  from  a very 
cold  and  wet  summer.  Great  deluges  of  rain  continued  till  the  very  time  of  reaping.  Bu^ 
when  we  were  threatened  with  a famine,  it  pleased  God  to  send  such  an  extraordinary 
change  of  the  season,  that  we  had  a veiy  plentiful  crop ; enough  both  to  ser\’e  ourselves 
and  to  supply  our  neighbours,  which  made  us  easy  at  home,  and  brought  in  much  wealth 
for  that  corn  which  we  were  able  to  spare. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  there  was  an  earthquake  felt  in  most  places  in  England, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  felt  in  many  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 
No  harm  was  done  by  it,  though  it  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes.  I can  write  nothing 
of  it  from  my  own  oW'rvation,  for  it  was  not  sensible  in  the  place  where  1 happened  to  be  at 
that  time ; nor  can  it  be  determined  whether  this  had  any  relation  to  those  terrible  earth- 
quakes that  happened  some  months  after  this  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  upon  which  I cannot 
enlarge,  having  seen  no  other  account  of  them  than  what  was  in  public  gazettes,  which 
represented  them  as  the  most  dreadful  by  much  of  any  that  are  in  history : it  was  cstimaUKi 
that  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  by  them  in  Sicily.  It  is  scarcely  to  bo 
imagined  that  the  earthq\iake,  which  about  the  same  time  destroyed  the  best  part  of  the 
chief  town  in  Jamaica,  could  have  any  connection  with  these  in  Europe.  These  were  very 
extraordinary  things,  which  made  those  who  studied  apocalyptical  matters  imagine  that  the 
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end  of  the  world  drew  near.  It  had  been  happy  for  ua  if  such  dismal  accidents  had  stnirh 
us  with  a deeper  sense  of  tlic  judgments  of  God. 

We  were  indeed  brought  to  more  of  an  outward  face  of  \irtue  and  sobriety:  and 
the  great  examples  that  the  Ving  and  qnec'n  set  the  nation  had  made  some  conside- 
rable alterations  as  to  public  practices,  but  we  became  deeply  corrupted  in  principle* 
a disbelief  of  revealed  religion,  and  a profane  mocking  at  the  Cimstian  (&ith  and 
the  mysteries  of  it,  became  avowed  and  scandalous.  Tlie  queen,  in  the  king's  absence, 
gave  orders  to  execute  the  laws  against  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  the  profanation  of 
the  I/ord  8 day,  and  sent  directions  over  England  to  all  magistrates  to  do  their  duty  in 
executing  them  ; to  which  the  king  joined  his  authority  upon  his  return  to  England.  Yet 
the  reformation  of  manners,  which  some  zealous  men  studied  to  promote,  went  on  hut 
slowly  : many  of  the  inferior  magistrates  were  not  only  remiss  but  very  faulty  themselves: 
they  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  those  who  endeavoured  to  have  vice  suppressed  and 
punished  : and  it  must  lie  confessed  that  the  behaviour  of  many  clei^)’men  gave  atheists  nu 
small  advantage : they  had  taken  the  oaths  and  read  the  prayers  fur  the  present  govern- 
ment ; they  observed  the  orders  for  public  fasts  and  thanksgivings ; and  yet  they  showed 
in  many  places  their  aversion  to  our  establishment  but  too  visibly : so  that  the  offence  tl<at 
this  gave  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  was  too  evident : in  some  places  it  broke  out  in  veiy  in- 
decent instance's,  that  were  brought  into  courts  of  law  and  censured.  This  made  many  conclude 
that  the  clergy  were  a sort  of  men  that  would  swear  and  pray  even  against  their  consciences 
rather  than  lose  their  l>cncfices  ; and  by  consequence  that  they  wore  governed  by  interest 
and  not  by  principle.  The  jacobites  grew  still  to  be  more  and  more  outrageous,  while  the  clergy 
seemed  to  he  neutrals  in  the  dispute  ; and,  which  was  yet  the  most  extraordinar}*  thing  in  the 
whole  matter,  the  government  itself  acted  with  so  much  rcniLssncss,  and  so  few  were  enquired 
after  or  punished,  that  those  who  were  emjdoyed  by  the  king  l>ehaved  themselves  in  many 
places  as  if  they  had  secret  instructions  to  be  heavy  upon  his  best  friends,  and  to  be  gentle 
to  his  enemies.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  nation  was  falling  under  such  a general  corrup- 
tion, both  as  to  morals  and  principles,  and  that  was  so  much  spread  among  all  sorts  of  people, 
that  it  gave  us  great  apprehensions  of  heavy  judgments  from  Heaven*. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  under  great  disadvantages.  Tlic  carl  of  Marl- 
borough and  some  other  peers  bod  been  put  in  the  Tower  upon  a false  accusation  of  high 
treason,  which  was  evidently  proved  to  be  a conspiracy,  di'signed  by  some  profligate  crea- 
tures, who  fancied  that  forgeries  and  false-swearing  would  be  as  acceptable  and  as  well 
rewarded  in  this  reign  as  they  had  be(‘n  formerly.  But,  till  this  was  detected,  Uic  persons 
accused  were  kept  in  prison,  and  were  now  only  out  upon  bail : so  it  was  said  to  be  contnuy 
to  the  nature  and  freedom  of  parliaments  for  prisoners  to  sit  in  it.  It  was  confessed  that  in 
tiroes  of  danger,  and  such  was  the  former  summer,  it  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  a 
government,  to  commit  such  persons  as  were  suspected  : but  when  the  danger  was  over,  by 
our  victory  at  sea,  those  against  whom  there  lay  nothing  besidi'S  suspicions,  ought  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty : and  this  was  thought  reasonable,  lliere  was  an  association  pretended 
to  be  drawn  against  the  government,  to  which  the  subscriptions  of  many  lords  were  set  so 
dexterously,  that  the  lords  themselves  said  they  could  not  distinguish  U tween  their  true 
subscriptions  and  those  that  were  forged  for  them.  But  the  manner  of  the  discover)’,  with 
several  other  circumstances,  carried  such  marks  of  imposture,  that  the  lords  of  the  council 
ordered  a strict  prosecution  of  all  concerned  in  it,  wliich  ended  in  a full  conviction  of  the 
forgery : and  those  who  had  combined  in  it  were  whipped  and  pilloried,  which,  to  the 
reproach  of  our  constitution,  is  the  only  punishment  that  our  law  has  yet  provided  for  such 
practices.  The  lords  passed  some  votes,  asserting  their  privileges  ; and  were  offended  with 
the  judges  for  detaining  some  in  prison,  though  there  was  no  reason  nor  colour  for  their  dis- 
pleasure. But  where  tlte  privilege  or  the  dignity  of  peerage  is  in  question,  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  the  house  w’ithin  bounds. 

The  debate  went  off  in  a bill  that  indemnified  the  ministry  for  those  commitments,  but 

* In  **  Purmi  on  Suie  Af^in,"  vnl.  H.,  publi»licd  in  1703,  U • •atire,  br  Dc  Foe,  entitlrtl,  *'  Refonnatioo  af 
Manncn.”— It  girca  tcrcre  cbanctcti  of  *01110  of  the  public  ofEcrn  of  tboee  UmM,  and  i*  altogrtbor  well  wortbf 
peruial. 
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limited  them  for  the  future  by  several  rules;  all  which  rules  were  rejected  by  the  coimnons 
Tliey  thought  those  limitations  gave  a legal  power  to  commit  in  cases  where  they  wore 
observed  ; whereas  they  thought  the  safer  way  was  to  indemnify  the  ministry,  when  it  was 
visible  they  did  not  commit  any  but  upon  a real  danger,  and  not  to  set  them  any  rules ; 
since,  as  to  the  committing  of  suspected  persons,  where  the  danger  is  real  and  visible,  the 
public  safety  must  be  first  looked  to  and  supersede  all  particular  laws.  When  this  was 
over,  an  attempt  was  made  in  both  houses,  for  the  abjuration  of  king  James : the  king  him- 
self was  more  set  on  it  than  ho  had  been  formerly.  It  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons : and  though  some  steps  were  made  in  it  by  the  lords,  yet  the  opposition  was  so  great 
that  it  was  let  fall. 

The  affairs  at  sea  occasioned  much  heat  in  both  houses.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  laid 
before  the  lords,  upon  an  address  they  had  made  to  the  king,  all  the  letters  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Russel,  with  all  the  orders  he  had  sent  him  : and  he  aggravated  Russel's 
errors  and  neglects  verj'  severely.  But  the  house  of  commons  justified  Russel  and  gave  him 
thanks  over  and  over  again;  and  remained  so  fixed  in  this,  that  though  the  lords  then  com- 
municated the  papers  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  laid  before  them  to  the  commons,  they 
would  not  so  much  as  read  them,  but  renewed  their  first  votes  that  justified  Russel’s  fidelity, 
oouroge,  and  conduct. 

The  king  was  now  possessed  against  him : for  he  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and  put 
the  command  of  the  fleet  into  the  hands  of  three  persons,  Killigrew,  Delaval,  and  8hovel : 
the  two  first  were  thought  so  inclinable  to  king  James’s  interests,  that  it  made  some 
insinuate  that  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intended  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies  ; 
for  though  no  exception  bay  against  Shovel,  yet  it  was  said,  lie  was  only  put  with  the  other 
two  to  give  some  reput.ation  to'the  commission,  and  that  he  was  one  against  two : so  that 
he  could  neither  hinder  nor  do  any  thing.  The  chief  blame  of  this  nomination  was  thrown 
on  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ; and  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  office  many  stories  were  raised 
and  spread  about,  as  if  there  had  been  among  them,  besides  a very  great  remissness  in  Soiim 
of  the  concerns  of  the  government,  an  actual  betraying  of  all  our  secrets  and  counsels.  The 
opinion  of  this  was  spread  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  and  most  of  our  confede- 
rates were  possessed  with  it.  lie  justified  not  only  himself  but  all  his  under  s^'cretaries ; 
both  the  king  and  queen  continued  still  to  have  a good  opinion  of  his  fidelity ; but  they  saw 
some  defects  in  his  judgment,  with  a most  violent  party  heat,  that  appeared  upon  all  occasions, 
and  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  Tlie  bills  for  the  supply  went  on  with  a heavy  progress  in 
the  bouse  of  commons ; those  who  conld  not  oppose  them  yet  showed  their  ill  humour  in 
delaying  them,  and  clogging  them  with  unacceptable  clauses  all  they  could.  And  they 
continued  that  wasteful  method  of  raising  money  upon  remote  funds,  by  which  there  lay 
a heavy  discount  on  tallies ; so  that  above  a fourth  part  was,  in  some  of  them,  to  bo 
discounted  : the  parties  of  whig  aud  tory  appeared  almost  in  every  debate,  and  in  every 
question. 

The  ill  humour  prevailed  most  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  a strong  opposition  was  mado 
to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  government.  Tliey  passed  many  votes,  and  made 
many  addresses  to  the  king,  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  load  the  administration  and  to 
alienate  the  king  from  the  Dutch.  Tlie  commons  began  with  great  complaints  of  the 
Admiralty  : and  then  they  had  the  conduct  in  Flanders,  particularly  in  the  action  at  Stcen- 
kirk,  before  them  : and  they  voted  some  heads  of  an  address  relating  to  those  matters : but 
by  a secret  management  they  let  the  whole  thing  fall,  after  they  had  passed  those  angry 
votes.  Any  thing  that  the  lords  could  do  was  of  less  moment  when  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
seconded  by  the  commons  ; yet  they  showed  much  ill  humour. 

This  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax  and  the  carl  of  Mulgrave  ; and  they 
drew  in  the  rarl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  very  ill  plcxiscd  with  the  credit  that  some  had 
with  the  king,  and  lived  in  a particular  friendship  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
thought  that  he  was  both  ungratefully  and  unjustly  persecuted.  These  lords  had  all  the 
Jacobites  ready  to  assist  them  in  every  thing  that  could  embroil  matters ; a great  many 
whigs,  who  were  discontented  and  jealous  of  the  ministry,  joined  wth  them ; they  knew 
that  all  their  murmuring  would  signify  little,  unless  they  could  stop  a money  bill:  and, 
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since  it  was  settled  in  the  house  of  commons  as  a maxim,  that  the  lords  could  not  make  any 
alterations  in  money-bills,  when  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  land-tax  came  up, 
they  put  their  strength  to  carry  a clause,  that  the  peers  should  tax  themselves.  And 
though,  in  the  way  in  which  this  clause  was  drawn  up,  it  could  not  bo  defended,  yet  they 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  put  a stop  to  the  bill ; and  with  unusual  vehemence  pressed  for 
a delay,  till  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  precedents.  This  the  earl  of  Uol- 
grave  pressed  for  many  hours,  with  a force  of  argument  and  eloquence  beyond  any  thmg 
that  I had  ever  heard  in  that  house.  lie  insisted  much  upon  the  dignity  of  peerage ; and 
made  this,  which  was  now  proposed,  to  be  so  main  a part  of  that  dignity,  that  he  exhausted 
all  the  topics  of  rhetoric,  to  convince  the  lords,  that,  if  they  yielded  to  this,  they  divested 
themselves  of  their  true  greatness ; and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  name  and  shadow  of 
a peer,  which  was  but  a pageant.  But  after  all  the  pomp  and  heat  of  his  oratory,  the  lords 
considered  the  safety  of  the  nation  more  than  the  shadow  of  a privilege ; and  so  they  passed 
the  bill. 

These  lords  also  set  on  foot  a proposition  that  had  never  been  offered,  but  when  the  nation 
was  ready  to  break  out  into  civil  wars ; and  that  was,  that  a committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons should  bo  appointed  to  confer  together,  concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  ; this  once 
begun  would  have  grown  in  a very  short  time  to  have  been  a council  of  state  ; and  they 
would  soon  have  brought  all  affairs  under  their  inspection ; but  this  was  so  strongly  opposed, 
that  it  was  soon  let  fall. 

AYlren  the  party  that  was  set  against  the  court  saw  they  could  carry  nothing  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  then  they  turned  their  whole  strength  against  the  present  parliament,  to 
force  a dissolution;  and  in  order  to  that,  they  first  loaded  it  with  a name  of  an  ill  sound; 
and,  whereas  king  Charles's  long  parliament  was  called  the  pensioner  parliament,  they  called 
this  the  qfiicert  parUament ; because  many  that  had  commands  in  the  array  were  of  it : 
and  the  w'ord  that  they  gave  out  among  the  people  was,  that  wo  were  to  be  governed  by 
a standing  army,  and  a standing  parliament,  'rhey  tried  to  carry  a bill  that  rendered  all 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or  profit ; so  that  every  member 
that  accepted  a place  should  be  expelled  the  house,  and  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  again  to 
sit  in  the  current  parliament.  The  truth  was,  it  came  to  be  observed,  that  some  got  credit 
by  opposing  the  government ; and  that  to  silence  them,  they  were  preferred  : and  then  they 
changed  their  note,  and  were  as  ready  to  fiatter  as  before  to  find  fault.  This  gave  a specious 
colour  to  those  who  charged  the  court  with  designs  of  corrupting  members,  or,  at  least,  of 
stopping  their  mouths  by  places  and  pensions.  When  this  bill  was  set  on,  it  went  tlirough 
the  house  of  commons  with  little  or  no  difficulty : those  who  were  in  places  had  not  strength 
and  credit  to  make  great  opposition  to  it,  they  being  the  persons  concerned,  and  looked  on  as 
parties  : and  those  who  had  no  places,  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  it ; for  in  them  it  would 
Iiave  looked  os  an  art  to  recommend  themselves  to  one.  So  the  bill  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons ; but  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  since  it  seemed  to  establish  an  opposition  between 
the  crown  and  the  people,  as  if  those  who  were  employed  by  the  one  could  not  be  trusted  by 
the  other. 

When  this  failed,  another  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords ; in  a bill  that  was 
offered,  enacting.  That  a session  of  parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  and  a new  parlia- 
ment be  summoned  every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dissolved 
w’ithin  a limited  time.  'The  statutes  for  annual  parliaments  in  king  Edward  the  First,  and 
king  Edward  the  Third's  time,  are  w’ell  known ; but  it  is  a question  whether  the  supposition 
“ if  need  be”  falls  upon  the  wliole  act,  or  only  upon  those  words,  “ or  oftener;”  it  is  cer- 
tain these  acts  were  never  observed,  and  the  non-observance  of  them  was  never  complained 
of  as  a grievance.  Nor  did  the  famous  act  in  king  Charles  the  First’s  time,  carry  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  a session  further  than  to  once  in  three  years.  Anciently,  considering  tbo 
haste  and  hurry  in  which  pariiaments  sat,  an  annual  parliament  might  be  no  great  incon- 
venience to  the  nation ; but  by  reason  of  the  alow  methods  of  sessions  now,  an  annual  par- 
liament in  times  of  peace  would  become  a very  insupportable  grievance.  A parliament  of 
a long  continuance  seemed  to  be  very  dangerous,  cither  to  the  crowm,  or  to  the  nation  ; if  the 
conjuncture,  aud  their  proceedings,  gave  them  much  credit,  they  might  grow  very  uneasy  to 
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tlie  crown,  aa  happened  in  king  Charlea  the  First's  time  ; or  in  another  situation  of  afluirs, 
they  might  be  so  practised  upon  by  tlie  court,  tliat  they  might  give  all  the  money,  atid  all 
the  liberties  of  England  up,  when  they  were  to  have  a large  share  of  the  money,  and  were 
to  be  made  the  instniments  of  tyranny,  as  it  w:is  likely  to  have  been  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  time.  It  was  likewise  hope<l,  that  frequent  parliaments  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  expense  candidates  put  thcmsi'^lves  to  in  elections ; and  that  it  would  oblige  the  mem- 
bers to  behave  themselves  so  well,  botli  with  relation  to  the  public,  and  in  their  private 
* deportment,  as  to  recommend  them  to  their  electors  at  three  years’  end ; whereas  when  a 
parliament  was  to  sit  many  years,  members  covered  with  privileges  were  apt  to  take  great 
liberties,  forgot  that  they  ri'presentcd  others,  and  took  care  only  of  themselves.  So  it  was 
thought,  tluit  England  would  have  a inter  representative,  when  it  was  chosen  anew  every 
third  year,  than  witen  it  run  on  to  the  end  of  a reign.  All  that  was  objected  against  this 
was,  that  frequent  elections  would  make  the  freeholders  proud  and  insolent,  when  they  knew 
that  applications  must  be  made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  ; this  would  establish  a 
faction  in  every  body  of  men  that  bad  a right  to  an  election ; and  whereas  now  an  election 
put  men  to  a great  charge  all  at  once,  then  the  charge  must  be  peq)ctual  all  the  three  years, 
in  laying  in  for  a new  election,  when  it  was  known  how  soon  it  must  come  round.  And  as 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament,  some  were  for  leaving  it  to  the  general  trien- 
nial clause,  that  it  might  still  sit  three  years ; they  thought  that,  during  so  critical  a war, 
as  that  in  which  wo  were  now  engaged,  it  was  not  advisable  to  venture  on  a now  election, 
since  we  had  so  many  among  us  who  were  so  ill  affected  to  the  present  establishment : yet 
it  was  said,  this  parliament  had  already  sat  three  years  ; and,  therefore,  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  general  reason  of  the  act  to  let  it  continue  longer.  So  the  bill  passed  in  the  house 
of  lords ; and  though  a bill  from  them,  dissolving  a parliament,  struck  only  at  the  house  of 
commons,  the  lords  being  still  the  same  men ; so  that,  upon  that  single  account,  many 
thought  they  would  have  rejected  it,  yet  they  also  passed  it,  and  fixed  their  own  dissolution 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  in  the  next  year ; so  that  they  reserved  another  session  to  them- 
selves. The  king  let  the  bill  lie  for  some  time  on  the  table  : so  that  men's  eyes  and  ex])ec- 
tations  were  much  fixed  on  the  issue  of  it.  But,  in  conclusion,  he  refused  to  pass  it ; so  the 
sewion  ended  in  ill  humour.  Tlie  rejecting  a bill,  tliough  an  unquestionable  right  of  the 
crov^m,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  houses  are  apt  to  tliink  it  a liardsliip  when 
there  is  a bill  denied  *. 

But  to  soften  the  distaste  this  might  otherwise  give,  the  king  made  considerable  alterations 
in  his  ministry.  All  people  were  now  grown  weary  of  the  great  seal's  being  in  commission  ; 
it  made  the  proceedings  in  chancery  to  be  both  more  dilator)',  and  more  expensive;  and 
there  were  such  exceptions  made  to  the  decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  appeals  were 
brought  against  most  of  them,  and  frequently  they  were  reversed.  Sir  John  Somers  hod 
now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his  post  of  attomoy-gencral,  and  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
BO  the  king  gave  him  the  grc'at  seal.  He  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a 
great  deal  more  learning  in  other  professions,  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history.  He  had 
a great  capacity  for  business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper ; for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  per- 
haps to  a fault,  considering  his  post ; so  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  w'ell  as 
the  justice  and  equity,  becoming  a great  magistrate.  He  bad  always  agreed  in  liis  notions 
with  the  whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts  of  the  king,  and  to  a 
greater  confidence  in  liim  t.  Treuchard  was  made  secretary  of  state ; he  had  been  engaged 


• King  William  wu  pertuaded  to  contemt  to  the  trim- 
■ul  Mil,  two  yron  tiibiirqm'iitly.  HU  rrjcction  of  the 
hill,  u roeiitioned  in  the  text,  is  the  lut  time  the  prero- 
gative  of  the  crown  has  been  to  emploxeil : and,  although 
the  king  has  an  undoubted  right  to  witlihold  his  consent 
lo  ar<y  bill  (latscd  by  the  two  limitrs,  yet  he  would  be  now 
a very  rash  monarch  who  would  venture  lo  do  it  against 
the  united  opinions  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  Uio  nation. 
In  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  t)«  prerogative  was  pro- 
fusely exerted.  In  sir  8ynjond  Dewe's  Journal,'*  p. 
59ti,  it  U stated,  that  queen  Elixebeth,  at  ibu  close  of  a 


seeaion,  gave  her  consent  to  forty  .three  hills,  and  rejected 
foily-eighU 

-f  John,  lord  Somers,  baron  Evesham,  bom  in  1G50,  at 
Woireater,  wu  one  of  the  brightest  urnainenis  of  hit  age. 
His  father  sent  him  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; and  belt) 
ho  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury,  tiut  never  aftciwards  was  wenkened.  He  first 
obtained  public  notice  by  the  talents  displayed  hy  him  os 
oi>e  of  the  counsel  employed  tu  defend, in  I6U8,  the  seven 
bishops,  or  seven  g^den  eetMUesiicks%  as  they  we;w 
enjpluUically  denondDated.  Always  acting  CMUuteutly 
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far  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  as  was  told  formerly.  lie  got  out  of  England,  and  lived 
some  years  beyond  sea,  and  had  a right  understanding  of  affairs  abroad  : he  was  a calm  and 
sedate  man,  and  was  much  more  moderate  than  could  have  been  expected,  since  he  was  a 
leading  man  in  a party.  He  had  too  great  a regard  to  the  stars,  and  too  little  to  religion  *. 
Tile  bringing  these  men  into  those  posts  was  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  great  credit  the  carl  of 
Sunderland  had  gained  with  the  king ; he  had  now  got  into  his  confidence,  and  declared 
openly  for  the  whigs.  These  advancements  had  a great  effect  on  the  whole  party,  and  brought 
them  to  a much  better  opinion  of  the  king.  A young  man,  Mr.  Montague,  a branch  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester's  family,  began  to  make  a great  figure  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
was  a commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  after  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
had  great  vivacity  and  clearness,  both  of  thought  and  expression ; his  spirit  was  at  first 
turned  to  wit  and  poetry,  which  he  continued  still  to  encourage  in  others,  w'hen  he  applied 
himself  to  more  important  business.  He  came  to  have  great  notions  with  relation  to  all 
the  concerns  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  public  funds,  and  brought  those  matters  into  new 
and  better  methods  : he  shewed  the  error  of  giving  money  upon  remote  funds,  at  a vast  dis- 
count, and  with  great  premiums  to  raise  loans  upon  them  ; which  occasioned  a great  outcry 
at  the  sums  that  were  given,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  much  shrunk  before  they  pro- 
duced the  money  that  was  expected  from  them.  So  he  pressed  the  king  to  insist  on  tliis  as 
a maxim,  to  have  all  the  money  for  the  service  of  a year  to  be  raised  within  that  year  t. 


with  the  whigs,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  William,  who 
made  him  solicitor-general  in  1689,  and  attomcy-general 
in  1692.  In  the  following  year  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
made  lord  keeper,  and  four  years  subsequently  was  enno- 
bled, and  appointed  lord  high  chancellor.  Never  had  so 
much  dignity,  or  so  much  mildness,  been  displayed ; never 
such  a complication  of  endowments  centred  in  one  per- 
son. He  was  a prodigy.  Lord  Orford  said  he  was 
“ a chapel  in  a place  where  every  other  room  is  pro- 
faned.” In  the  city  he  only  had  to  ask  for  the  king, 
and  the  money  was  had.  The  laws  of  England  were 
known  to  him,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  those  of  Greece, 
Rome,  or  modem  kingdoms.  Foreign  ambassadors,  noble- 
men, and  strangers  saw,  in  an  individual  of  private  birth, 
unused  to  courts,  the  manners  of  the  moat  finished  courtier : 
professional  men  of  all  kinds  found  in  him,  for  he  admitted 
them  to  his  table,  an  adept  in  that  science  they  had  spent 
a life  in  studying.  A lurid  eloquence  was  natural  to  him. 
His  arguments  were  called  “geometrical  staira,”  support- 
ing each  other.  He  was  the  truest  patriot  and  sincereat 
of  all  William’s  ministers ; yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  future 
pages,  even  he  could  not  escape  the  machinations  of  those 
who  desired  place  and  power  more  than  they  respected 
worth.  In  1710,  he  finally  retired  from  public  affairs, 
and  died  in  1716- — a warning  against  presumption  to  the 
most  talented — an  idiot ! His  great  foible  was  a devo- 
tion to  womqn,  and  this  hastened  his  death.  Unmarried, 
his  titles  died  with  him.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  nearly  all  his  MSS  were  destroyed  in  1752  by  a 
fire  in  LincolnVInn.  The  few  that  escaped  have  been 
published  by  lord  Hardwicke.  A good  life  of  this  great 
man  is  still  a desideratum.  Whoever  undertakes  it,  will 
find  valuable  materials  in  those  papers, and  in  the  “Shrews- 
bury Correspondence."  Maddnek's  Life  of  Somers,  and 
the  sketch  of  his  early  years,  by  Cooksey,  are  very  imper- 
fect, There  is  a memoir  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
Uonica. 

• Sir  John  Trenchard  was  of  the  legal  profession.  His 
residence  was  Wolverton,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  executed,  for  one  of  the  witnesses  swore  that 
Trcuchard  undertook  to  raise  troops  at  Taunton,  although, 
as  he  was  the  first  mover  of  the  exclusion  bill,  it  was  con- 
sidered James  the  Second  would  have  him  destroyed. 
He  joined  Monmouth’s  expedition,  but  escaped  when  it 
.vas  defeated.  At  the  revolution  he  returned  to  England, 
fjid  represented  Dorchestor  in  Parliament.  He  was  made 


a Serjeant  in  1689,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  as 
mentioned  above.  He  enjoyed  his  distinctions  a very  short 
time,  dying  in  1694 Noble's  Continuation  of  Grainger. 

T Charles  Montague  was  the  youngest  son  of  a youngest 
son  of  an  earl  of  Manchester,  and  bom  at  Horton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  during  1661.  The  remainder  of  bis 
career  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was 
educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  West- 
minster; where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a king’s  Kholar, 
and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  hit  felicity  in 
extemporary  epigrams.  He  contracted  a very  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and,  in  1682,  when  Step- 
ney was  elected  to  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague 
being  not  to  proceed  until  the  year  following,  be  was 
afraid  lest,  by  being  placed  at  Oxford,  be'  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be 
removed  to  Cambridge.  It  seemed,  indeed,  time  to  wish 
for  a removal,  for  he  was  already  a schoolboy  of  twenty- 
one.  At  Trinity  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  tbs 
master,  he  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  st 
last  attested  by  a legacy.  In  1685,  bis  verses  on  tbs 
death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  upon  tbs 
earl  of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invitetl  to  town,  and  intrixinced 
by  that  universal  patron  of  the  wits.  In  1687  he  joined 
with  Prior  in  “ the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,"  s 
burlesque  of  Dryden’s  “ Hind  and  Panther."  He  signed 
the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sat  in  the  con- 
vention. About  the  same  time  he  married  the  countcH 
dowager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orden, 
but  changed  his  purpose,  and  purchased  for  1,500/.  the 
place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  council.  After  he  had  writtei. 
his  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset, 
introduced  him  to  the  king,  saying,  “ Sire,  1 have  a 
mouse  to  wait  on  your  majesty."  To  which  the  king  is 
said  to  have  replied,  “ You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way 
of  making  a man  of  him.’’  In  1691,  being  a member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  high 
treason  ; and  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  falling  into  some 
confusion,  was  for  a while  silent ; but  recovering  himself, 
observed,  " how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  to 
men  called  as  criminals  before  a court  of  justice,  when  it 
appeared  how  much  the  presence  of  this  assembly  would 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body.’’  He  now  rooc  fast 
into  honours  and  employment,  being  mode  one  of  tlio 
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But  as  the  employing  these  men  had  a very  good  effect  on  the  king's  affairs,  so  a party 
came  to  l>e  now  formed  that  studied  to  cross  and  defeat  every  thing ; tliis  was  led  by  Scy« 
mour  and  Musgrave.  The  last  was  a gentleman  of  a noble  family  in  Cumberland,  whose 
life  had  been  regular,  and  his  deportment  grave.  lie  had  lost  a place  in  king  James’s  time ; 
for  though  he  was  always  a high  tory,  yet  he  would  not  comply  vrith  his  designs.  He  had 
indeed  contributed  much  to  increase  his  revenue,  and  to  offer  him  more  than  he  asked  ; yet 
he  would  not  go  into  the  taking  off  the  tests.  Upon  the  revolution,  the  place  out  of  which 
he  had  been  turned,  was  given  to  a man  that  had  a good  share  of  merit  in  that  great  event. 
Tliis  alienated  him  from  the  king ; and  he,  being  a man  of  good  judgment,  and  of  great 
experience,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  party ; in  which  ho  found  his  account 
90  well,  that  no  offers  that  were  mado  him  could  ever  bring  him  over  to  the  king  s inten^sts. 
Upon  many  critical  occasions  he  gave  up  some  important  points,  for  which  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  him  very  liberally. 

But  the  party  of  the  torics  was  too  inconsiderable  to  have  raised  a great  opposition,  if  a 
body  of  whigs  had  not  joined  with  them ; some  of  these  had  such  republican  notions,  that 
tliey  were  much  set  against  the  prerogative : and  they  thought  the  king  was  become  too 
stiff  in  maintaining  it ; others  were  offended  because  they  were  not  considered  nor  prefern^d, 
as  tliey  thought  they  deserved.  The  chief  of  these  were,  Mr.  Paul  Foley  and  Mr*  Harley  •. 
The  first  of  these  was  a younger  son  of  one,  who  from  mean  beginnings  had,  by  iron  works, 
raised  one  of  the  greatest  estates  that  had  been  in  England  in  our  time.  He  was  a learned, 
though  not  a practising  lawyer;  and  was  a man  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  but  morose 
and  wilful ; and  he  had  the  affi'ctation  of  passing  for  a great  patriot  by  his  constant  finding 
fault  with  the  government,  and  venting  an  ill  humour,  and  a bad  o]>inion  of  the  court. 
Harley  was  a man  of  a noble  family,  and  very  eminently  learned ; much  turned  to  politics, 
and  of  a restless  ambition.  He  was  a man  of  great  industry  and  application,  and  knew 
forms,  and  the  records  of  parliament  so  well,  that  he  was  capable  both  of  lengthening  out 
and  of  peqdexing  debates.  Nothing  could  answer  his  aspiring  temper ; so  he  and  Foley 
joined  with  the  tories  to  create  jealousies,  and  raise  an  opposition.  'They  soon  grew  to  bo 
able  to  delay  matters  long,  and  sot  on  foot  some  very  uneasy  things  that  were  popular ; 
such  as  the  bill  against  parliament-men  being  in  places,  and  that  for  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment, and  for  having  a new  one  every  third  year. 

That  w’hich  gave  them  much  strength  was,  the  king’s  cold  and  reserved  way ; he  took  no 
pains  to  oblige  those  tliat  came  to  him,  nor  was  he  easy  of  access  ; he  lived  out  of  town 
at  Kensington,  and  his  chief  confidxmts  were  Dutch.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  and 

seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church,  or  of  religion ; and  at  this 

time  some  atheists  and  deists,  as  well  as  Sociniana,  were  publishing  books  against  religion 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  against  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  These  expressed  great 
zeal  for  the  government,  which  gave  a haudlo  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  all  advantages, 
and  were  careful  of  increasing  and  improving  them,  to  spread  it  all  over  the  nation,  that 
the  king,  and  those  about  him,  had  no  regard  to  religion,  nor  to  the  church  of  England. 

But  now  I go  on  to  the  transactions  of  this  summer.  The  king  had,  in  bis  speech  to  the 

parliament,  told  them  he  intended  to  land  a considerable  army  in  France  this  year : so, 

after  the  session,  orders  were  given  for  hiring  a fleet  for  transports,  with  so  great  a train  of 
artillery,  that  it  would  have  served  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  This  was  very  accept- 
able to  the  whole  nation,  who  loved  an  active  war,  and  were  very  uneasy  to  see  so  much 
money  paid,  and  so  little  done  with  it ; but  all  this  went  off  without  any  effect.  The 


comminioQCTV  of  tho  trauarr,  t privy  «>tincilIor,  and 
ehacceilor  of  tho  rxchei)tier,  as  mentioued  in  the  text. 
Me  merited  the  gratitude  of  hU  country  by  effecting  a 
re.coioage  of  the  ailver  currency  in  two  yean,  an  under, 
taking  that  was  deemed  impoMible  to  complete.  In  169G, 
he  projected  the  general  /untf,  and  raiaed  the  credit  of 
the  exchei^uer  ■,  examined  the  giaata  of  the  Irish  crown 
lands,  nod  \ras  voted  by  the  bouse  of  commons  to  lisve 
dcsetx’ed  his  majesty*!  favour.  In  1698,  be  was  advanced 
to  he  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  appointed  one 
«(  the  regency  in  the  king's  abeeoce  ; the  yemr  a(Wr,  bo 


was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  twice  attacked  by  the 
house  of  commons,  so  uncertain  is  populsr  favour,  tut  wu 
as  often  protected  by  the  counter-votes  of  the  peers.  Hu 
again  came  into  ofRcc  upon  the  acretaion  of  George  the  First, 
but  died  soon  after,  in  1715.  to  the  confusion  of  the  chief 
praetiiiooert  of  that  time.  Doctors  Shadwell,  Scigerthal. 
Blackmore,  and  Mead,  who  declared  his  disease  to  be  a 
pleurisy,  when  it  proved  to  be  an  inflauimation  of  the 
lungs.-^ohnson*a  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Noble's  Contio* 
of  Grainger. 

* Afterwards  earl  of  Oxford. 
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French  hitd  attempted  this  wnter  the  siege  of  Rhinfeldt,  a place  of  no  great  coiwequenro ; 
but  it  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Coblente ; and  by  it  Franconia  would  have  been 
open  to  them.  Tl)oy  cjuld  not  cut  off  the  communication  by  the  Rhino  ; so  that  fresh  sop- 
phi's  of  men  and  provisions  were  every  day  sent  to  them  by  the  care  of  tlie  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  wlio  managed  the  matUT  with  such  success,  that  after  a fortnight's  stay  before  it,  the 
French  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  ; which  was  a repulse  so  seldom  given  them,  that 
upon  it  some  said,  they  were  then  sensible  that  Louvois  was  dead.  The  French  had  also 
made  another  attempt  upon  Huy,  of  a shorter  continuance,  but  with  the  like  success.  TIte 
campaign  was  opened  with  great  pomp  in  Flanders  ; for  the  king  of  France  came  thither  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  which  appeared  the  more  ridiculous,  since 
there  was  no  qiu'cn  at  the  head  of  them,  unless  madamc  dc  Maintenon  was  to  be  taken  for 
one,  to  whom  ri'spects  were  index'd  paid  with  more  submission  than  is  commonly  done  to 
queens  ; so  that  what  might  Ihj  wanting  in  the  outward  ceremony,  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  real  authority  that  she  had.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  king  of  France,  after  he  had 
amused  the  king  for  some  days,  intended  to  have  tnmed  either  to  Brussels  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  Liege  on  the  other.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  were  working  on  the  I>utch,  by 
their  secret  practices,  to  make  them  hearken  to  a separate  peace  ; and  the  ill  humour  that 
had  appeared  in  the  parliament  of  England  against  them  was  an  argument  much  made  use 
of,  to  convince  them  how  little  ground  they  had  to  trust  to  their  alliance  with  England ; so 
that,  as  French  practices  bad  raised  this  ill  humour  among  us,  they  made  now  this  use  of  it 
to  break  our  mutual  confidence,  and  by  consequence  our  alliance  with  the  States.  The  king 
made  great  haste,  and  brought  his  army  much  sooner  together  than  the  French  expected : 
he  encamped  at  Park,  near  I^nvain ; by  which  he  broke  all  the  French  measures ; for  he 
lay  equally  well  posted  to  relieve  Brussels  or  Liege.  It  was  grown  the  more  necessaiy  to 
take  care  of  Liege,  because  though  the  bishop  was  tme  to  the  allies,  yet  there  was  a faction 
foimed  among  itho  capitulars,  to  offer  themselves  to  the  French  ; but  the  garrison  adhered 
to  the  bishop ; and  now,  when  so  great  an  army  lay  near  them,  they  broke  tbe  measures 
which  that  faction  had  taken.  The  French  king,  seeing  that  the  practices  of  trcacheiy,  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied,  succeeded  so  ill,  resolved  not  to  venture  himself  in  any  dangeron* 
enterprise;  so  he  and  the  ladies  went  back  to  Versailles. 

The  dauphin,  with  a great  part  of  the  army,  was  si*nt  to  make  head  against  the  Germans 
who  had  brought  an  army  together,  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  ol 
Hesse,  and  tho  prince  of  Baden ; the  Germans  moved  slowly,  and  were  retarded  by  w>rae 
disputes  about  the  command ; so  that  tho  French  came  on  to  Heidelberg,  Wore  they  wer: 
ready  to  cover  it.  The  town  could  make  no  long  resistance,  but  it  was  too  soon  abandoned 
by  a timorous  governor.  The  French  were  not  able  to  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  Ger- 
mans, though  they  endeavoured  it ; they  advanced  towaids  them.  And  thongh  tlie  Daupliin 
was  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  studied  to  force  them  to  action,  yet  tiiey  kept  dose ; 
and  he  did  not  tliink  fit  to  attack  them  in  their  camp.  Tlie  F>cnch  raised  great  contriba- 
tions  in  the  Wirtemhurg ; but  no  action  happened  on  the  Rhino  all  this  campaign.  The 
F rench  had  better  success,  and  less  opposition,  in  Catalonia ; they  took  Rosas,  and  advanced 
to  Barcelona,  expecting  their  fleet,  which  was  to  have  bombarded  it  from  the  sea,  while 
their  army  attacked  it  by  land.  This  pnt  all  Spain  under  a great  consternation  ; the  design 
of  this  invasion  was,  to  force  them  to  treat  of  a separate  peace;  while  they  felt  themselves 
so  vigorously  attacked,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  resist. 

AflPairs  in  Piedmont  gave  them  a seasonable  relief;  the  duke  of  Savoy's  motions  were  sc 
slow,  that  it  seemed  both  sides  were  resolved  to  lie  upon  the  defensive.  The  French  were 
very  weak  there,  and  they  expected  to  be  as  weakly  op))used  ; but  in  the  end  of  July,  the 
duke  l)cgan  to  move  ; and  ho  obliged  Catinat  to  retire  wnth  bis  small  army,  having  made 
bkn  quit  some  of  his  posts.  And  then  he  formed  the  siege  of  St.  Bridget,  a fort  that  lay 
above  Pigncrol,  and,  as  was  believed,  might  command  it.  After  twelve  days’  siege,  the 
French  abandoned  it,  and  he  was  master  of  it;  but  be  was  not  furnished  for  undertaking 
tho  siege  of  Pignerol,  and  so  tbe  campaign  went  off  in  marches  and  countermarebes  ; but 
in  the  end  of  it,  Catinat,  having  increased  his  army  by  some  detachments,  came  up  to  tlio 
duke  of  Savoy.  They  engaged  at  Orbasson,  where  the  honour  of  the  ai'tioii,  but  with  tli«vt 
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the  gicatest  loss,  fell  to  the  French  ; for,  though  they  carried  it  by  their  numbers,  their  bodies 
being  less  spent  and  fuller,  yet  the  resistance  that  was  made  was  such,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  gained  more  in  his  n*putation,  than  he  suffered  by  the  loss  of  the  day. 

The  two  armies  lay  long  in  Flanders,  watching  one  another’s  motions,  without  coming  to 
action.  In  July,  Luxembourg  went  to  besiege  Huy,  and  carried  it  in  two  or  throe  days 
The  king  moved  that  way,  on  design  cither  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  force  a battle.  Tliose 
in  Huy  did  not  give  him  time  to  come  to  their  relief ; and  Luxembourg  made  a feint  towards 
Liege,  which  obliged  the  king  to  send  some  battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that 
place.  He  had  also  sent  another  great  detachment,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  to  force  the  French  lines,  and  to  put  their  country  under  contribution  ; which  ho 
executed  \rith  great  success,  and  raised  above  four  millions.  Luxembourg  thought  this  was 
an  advantage  not  to  be  lost : so  that,  as  soon  as  ho  had  received  orders  from  the  king  of 
France  to  attack  the  king  in  his  camp,  he  came  up  to  him  near  Landcn,  upon  the  river 
Gitte.  He  was  about  double  the  king’s  number,  chiefly  in  horse.  Tlie  king  might  have 
secured  himself  from  all  attacks,  by  passing  the  river;  and  his  conduct  in  not  doing  it 
was  much  censured,  considering  his  strength,  and  the  enemy’s.  He  chose  rather  to  stay 
for  them,  but  sent  away  the  baggage  and  heavy  cannon  to  Mechlin,  and  sjient  the  whole 
night  in  planting  batteries,  and  casting  up  retrenchments.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July 
the  French  began  their  attack,  early  in  the  morning,  and  came  on  with  great  resolution, 
though  the  king’s  cannon  did  great  execution  ; they  were  beaten  oflF  with  the  loas  of  many 
officers  in  several  attacks ; yet  they  came  still  on  with  fresh  bodies,  till  at  last,  after  an 
action  of  seven  or  eight  hours’  continuance,  they  broke  through,  in  a place  where  there  was 
such  a body  of  German  and  f^panish  horse,  that  the  army  on  no  side  was  thought  less  in 
danger.  'Tliesc  troops  gave  way ; and  so  the  French  carried  the  honour  of  the  day,  and 
were  masters  both  of  the  king's  camp  and  cannon : but  the  king  passed  the  river,  and  cut 
the  bridges,  and  lay  secure  out  of  reach.  He  had  supported  the  whole  action  with  so  much 
‘courage,  and  so  true  a judgment,  that  it  was  thought  he  got  more  honour  that  day  than 
even  when  ho  triumphed  at  the  Boyne.  He  charged  himself  in  several  places ; many  were 
shot  round  about  him  with  the  enemy's  cannon : one  musket-shot  carried  away  part  of  his 
scarf,  and  another  went  through  his  hat,  without  doing  him  any  harm.  The  French  lost  so 
many  men,  and  suffered  so  much  in  the  several  onsets  they  had  made,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  pursue  a victory,  which  cost  them  so  dear.*  We  lost  in  all  aboxit  seven  thousand  ; 
and  among  these  there  was  scarce  an  officer  of  note ; only  the  count  de  Solms  had  his  leg 
shot  off  by  a cannon  ball,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  hours.  By  all  the  accounts  that  came 
from  Franco,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  lost  double  the  number,  with  a vastly  greater 
proportion  of  officers.  The  king’s  behaviour,  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  retreat,  was 
much  magnified  by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  by  his  o\\ti  side.  The  king  of  Franco  was 
reyK)rtcd  to  have  said  upon  it,  tliat  Luxembourg’s  behaviour  was  like  the  prince  of  Condo's, 
but  the  king’s  like  M.  Turenne’s.  His  army  was,  in  a few  days,  as  strong  as  ever,  by  recall- 
ing the  duke  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  battalions  he  had  sent  to  Liege,  and  some  other  bodies 
that  he  drew  out  of  garrisons.  And  the  rest  of  the  campaign  passed  over,  without  any 
other  action ; only  at  the  end  of  it,  after  the  king  had  left  the  army,  Charleroi  was  besieged 
by  the  French  : the  country  about  it  had  been  so  eat  up,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  sub- 
sist an  army  that  might  have  been  brotight  to  relieve  it : the  garrison  made  a brave  resist- 
ance, and  held  out  a month,  but  it  was  taken  at  last. 

Tims  the  French  triumphed  every  where ; but  their  successes  were  more  than  balanced 
by  two  bad  harvests,  that  came  siiccessively  one  after  another ; they  had  also  suffered  much 
in  their  vintage ; so  that  they  had  neither  bread  nor  wine.  Great  diligence  was  used  to 
bring  in  com  from  all  parts  ; and  strict  orders  were  given  by  that  court,  for  regulating  the 
price  of  it,  and  for  furnishing  their  markets ; there  was  also  a libenil  distribution  ordered 
by  that  king  foi  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  misery  will  be  misery  still,  after  all  possible 
care  to  alleriate  it.  Great  multitudes  perished  for  want,  and  the  whole  kingdom  fell  into 
an  extreme  poverty ; so  that  all  the  pomp  of  their  victories  could  not  make  them  easy  at 
home.  Tlicy  tried  all  possible  metho<l8  for  bringing  about  a general  peace ; or  if  that 
failed,  for  a separate  peace  with  some  of  the  confederates ; bat  there  was  no  disposition  iu 
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any  of  them  to  hearken  to  it ; nor  could  they  engage  the  northern  crowns  to  offer  their 
mediation.  Some  steps  were  indeed  made,  for  they  offered  to  acknowh*dgo  the  present 
government  of  England ; but  in  all  other  points  their  demands  were  still  so  high,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a just  peace  till  their  affairs  should  have  brought  them  to  an 
humbler  posture. 

But  while  tlic  campaign,  in  all  its  scenes,  was  thus  unequal  and  various,  the  French, 
though  much  weaker  at  sea,  were  the  most  successful  there ; and  though  we  had  the  superior 
strength,  we  were  very  unprosperous ; and  by  our  ill  conduct  we  lost  much,  both  in  oar 
honour  aud  interest,  on  that  clement.  The  great  difficulty  that  the  French  were  under  in 
their  marine  was,  by  reason  of  their  two  great  ports,  Brest  and  Toulon ; and  from  the  bring- 
ing their  fleets  together,  and  sending  them  back  again.  The  danger  they  ran  in  that,  and 
the  delays  that  it  put  them  under,  were  the  chief  occasions  of  their  losses  last  year ; Imt 
these  were,  in  a groat  measure,  made  up  to  them  now.  Wc  wore  sending  a very  rich  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  to  tlio  Mediterranean,  which  was  valued  at  many  millions ; some  of  these 
had  lain  ready  a year  and  a lialf,  waiting  for  a convoy,  but  were  still  put  off  by  tiew  delays ; 
nor  could  they  obtain  one  after  Russel’s  victory,  though  w'e  were  then  masters  at  sea.  They 
were  promised  a great  one  in  winter.  The  number  of  the  merchant  ships  did  still  increase ; 
so  that  the  convoy,  which  was  at  first  designed,  was  not  thought  equal  to  the  riches  of 
the  fleet,  aud  to  the  danger  they  might  run  by  ships  that  might  be  sent  from  Toulon  to 
intercept  them.  The  court  of  France  was  watching  this  carefully ; a spy  among  the  Jacob- 
ites gave  advice,  that  certain  persons  sent  from  Scotland  to  France,  to  shew  with  how  small 
a force  they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  that  kingdom,  hod  hopes  given  them  for 
some  time  : upon  which  several  military  men  went  to  ^ncashirc  and  Northumberland,  to  , 
sec  what  could  be  expected  from  thence,  if  commotions  should  happen  in  Scotland.  But  in 
February  the  French  said  they  could  not  do  what  was  expected ; and  the  Scotch  agents 
were  told  that  they  were  obliged  to  look  after  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which  they  reckoned  might 
be  of  more  consequence  than  even  the  carrying  Scotland  could  be.  Tlie  fleet  was  ready  in 
February,  but  new  excuses  were  again  made  ; for  it  was  said,  the  convoy  must  be  increased 
to  twenty  men  of  war ; Hook  was  to  command  it : a new  delay  was  likewise  put  in,  on 
the  pretence  of  staying  for  advice  from  Toulon,  whether  tlie  squadron  tlrnt  was  laid  there 
was  to  lie  in  the  Mediterranean  this  year,  or  to  come  about  to  Brest.  The  merchants  were 
very  uneasy  under  those  delays,  since  the  charge  was  likely  to  cat  up  the  pnifit  of  the 
voyage ; but  no  dispatch  could  bo  had ; and  very  probable  reasons  were  offered  to  justify 
every  new  retardment.  The  French  fleet  had  gone  early  out  of  Toulon,  on  design  to  have 
destroyed  the  Spanisli  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  bay  of  Puzzolo ; but  they  lay  so  safe  there,  that 
the  French  saw  they  could  not  succeed  in  any  attempt  upon  them  ; afterwards  the/  stood 
off  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  to  assist  their  army,  which  was  making  some  conquests  there. 
Yet  these  were  only  feints  to  amnse  and  to  cover  their  true  design.  The  fleet  at  Brest 
sailed  away  from  thence  so  suddenly,  that  they  were  neither  completely  manned  nor 
victualled  ; and  they  came  to  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarv’c.  Tenders  were  sent  after  them,  with 
tho  necessary  complement  of  men  and  provisions  ; this  sudden  and  unprovided  motion  of  the 
French  fleet  looked  as  if  some  secret  advice  had  been  sent  from  England,  acquainting  them 
■with  our  designs.  But  at  tho  sc'crctary’s  office,  not  only  there  was  no  intelligence  concerning 
tlieir  fleet,  but  when  a ship  came  in  that  brouglit  the  news  of  their  having  sailed  from  Brei>t, 
they  were  not  bclicvt'd.  Our  main  fleet  sailed  out  into  tlie  sea  for  some  leagues  with  Rook, 
and  the  merchant  ships ; and  w’hen  they  thought  they  were  out  of  ilanger,  tliey  came  back. 
Hook  was  unhappy  in  that,  which,  upon  any  other  occasion,  would  have  Ix'cn  a gn^t  bap* 
piness  r he  hail  a fair  and  a strong  gale  of  wind,  so  that  no  advice  sent  after  him  could  over- 
take him  ; nor  did  he  meet  with  any  ships  at  sea  that  could  give  him  notice  of  the  danger 
tha*  lay  before  him.  He  doubled  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  aud  had  almost  fallen  in  with 
the  French  fleet,  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  He  dreamed  of  no  danger  but  from  the  Toulon 
squadron,  till  he  took  a fire-ship ; the  captain  whereof  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by  a 
false  story,  as  if  there  had  been  only  fifteen  men  of  war  lying  at  I>agos,  that  intended  to  join 
IVEstiecs.  The  merchants  were  fur  going  on,  and  believed  the  information  ; they  were  txm- 
firmed  in  this  by  be  disorder  the  French  seemed  to  be  in ; for  they  were  cutting  their  cabit> 
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liiJ  drawing  near  the  shore.  Tlio  truth  was,  when  they  saw  Rt»ok  a fleet,  they  apprehru  !ed 
by  their  numbers  that  the  whole  fleet  of  England  was  coming  towards  them ; and  indeed 
had  they  come  so  far  with  them,  here  was  an  occasion  offered,  which  perhaps  may  not  he 
found  again  in  an  age,  of  destroying  their  whole  strength  at  sea.  But  as  the  French  soon 
perceived  their  error,  and  were  forming  themselves  into  a line,  Rook  saw  his  error  likewise, 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  while  the  merchants  fled,  as  their  fears  drove  them  ; a great  many  of 
them  sticking  still  close  to  him  ; others  sailed  to  Cadiz,  and  some  got  to  Gibraltar;  and, 
instead  of  pursuing  their  voyage,  put  in  there ; some  ships  wore  burnt  or  sunk,  and  a very 
small  number  was  taken  by  the  French.  They  did  not  pursue  Rook,  but  let  him  sail  away 
to  the  Madeiras ; and  from  thence  ho  came,  first  to  Kinsale,  and  then  into  England.  Tlie 
French  tried  what  they  could  do  upon  Cadiz,  but  found  that  it  was  not  practicable.  Tliey 
came  next  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchants  sunk  their  ships,  to  prt'vent  their  falling  into 
their  hands ; from  thence  they  saile<l  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  burnt  some  English  and 
Dutch  ships  that  were  lying  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  in  some  other  placi*s.  Tl>ey  hojK“d  to 
have  destroyi'd  the  Spanish  fleet ; but  they  put  in  at  Port  Mahon,  where  they  w'ere  safe. 
At  length,  after  a very  glorious  campaign,  the  Frtmch  came  hick  to  Toulon.  It  is  certain, 
if  Tourville  had  made  use  of  all  his  advantages,  and  had  executed  the  design,  as  well  as  it 
was  projected,  he  might  have  done  us  much  mischief : few  of  our  men-of-w’ar,  or  merchant- 
men, could  have  got  out  of  his  hands.  The  loss  fell  heaviest  on  the  Dutch  ; the  voyage  was 
quite  lost,  and  the  disgrace  of  it  was  visible  to  the  whole  world,  and  very  sensible  to  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation. 

The  appearances  were  such,  that  it  was  generally  surmised  our  counsels  were  betrayed. 
The  secretary,  that  attended  on  the  admirals,  was  much  suspected,  and  charged  wjth  many 
things  ; but  the  suspicions  rose  high  even  as  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office.  It  was  said, 
that  our  fleet  was  kept  in  port  till  the  French  were  laid  in  their  way,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  sail,  that  it  might  fall  into  their  hands,  l^fany  particulars  were  laid  together,  which  had 
such  colours,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  created  jealousy,  especially  in  minds 
sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  Upon  enquiry,  it  appeared,  that  several  of  those,  who,  for  the 
la$^  two  years,  w’ore  put  in  the  subaltern  employments,  through  the  kingdom,  did  upon 
many  occasions  show  a di6aff(H!tion  to  the  government,  and  talked  and  acted  like  enemies. 
Our  want  of  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  French,  while  they  set  med  to  know  every 
thing  that  we  either  did,  or  designed  U>  do,  cast  a hqjivy  reproach  upon  our  ministers,  w ho 
were  now  broken  so  in  pieces,  that  they  acted  without  union  or  concert : every  one  studied 
to  justify  himself,  and  to  throw'  the  blame  on  others ; a good  share  of  this  was  cast  on  the  carl 
of  Nottingham : the  marqnis  of  Cat'rmarthen  was  much  suspected ; the  earl  of  Rochester 
began  now  to  have  great  crtKlit  with  the  queen,  and  seemed  to  be  so  violently  set  against  the 
^ whigs,  that  they  lookc<l  for  dreadful  things  from  him,  if  he  came  again  to  govern  ; for,  being 
naturally  w’arm,  and  apt  to  heat  himself  in  company,  he  broke  out  into  sallies,  which  were 
carried  about,  and  began  to  create  jealousies,  even  of  the  queen  herself. 

1 w’as  in  some  sort  answerable  for  this ; for,  when  the  queen  came  into  England,  she  was 
so  possessed  against  him,  that  he  tried  all  his  frien<ls  and  iiiU'rest  in  the  court,  to  be  admitted 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  recover  her  favour,  but  all  in  vain  ; for  they  found  her  so  alienated 
from  him,  that  no  person  would  undertake  it.  Upon  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me:  I 
thought  that,  if  he  came  into  the  service  of  the  government,  his  relation  to  the  queen  would 
make  him  firm  and  zealous  fur  it : and  I served  him  so  effectually,  that  the  queen  laid  aside 
all  her  resentments,  and  admitted  him,  by  degrees,  into  a high  measure  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence *.  J quickly  saw  my  error  ; and  he  Umk  pains  to  convince  roe  effectually  of  it ; for 


* SoRir  of  the  hanhest  trealmcnl  T)r.  Biimrt  met 
»iib  io  the  two  former  rrign*,  had  pawod  thr«iiijfh  the 

haodt  of  the  earl  of  Rochester;  no  two  men  c»cr  differed 
more  wmIcIt  in  their  principle*,  both  in  chureh  ami  »tate; 
jet  the  hr>t  good  office*  done  that  earl,  with  (he  king  and 
^nem  (after  all  other  application*  for  introduction  had 
foiled),  ihetr  entire  recoiu’iliation  to  him,  and  the  fir»t 
advauta^t  be  reaped  in  coniequcnceof  that  reconciliation, 
were  owinj  to  our  author.  And  when  tho  earl  of  Cla- 


rendon wa*  afterward*  imhappilr  engaged  in  the  conspiracT 
againtt  the  goTcrnment,  in  l6f)0,  and  Mine  hotter  wlnge 
mere  for  the  severest  raelhoil#,  the  bUhop  became  a hearty 
and  tucrcssful  adrocate  iu  hi*  faroiir.  The«e  matter*  are 
but  cursurilf  mentioned  tn  the  hietorr,  but  will  more  ftiUy 
appear  from  the  four  following  original  letter*;  the  fir*t, 
written  by  the  counte**  of  Ranelagh  ; the  other  three  by 
the  earl  of  Rocbctier  himaelf : — 
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lio  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  Iier  favonr,  timn  he  went  into  an  interest,  very  different  from 
wnat  I believed  be  would  have  pursued.  He  talked  against  all  favour  to  diasenteis,  and  for 


“ Mt  lord, 

*•  Your  lordship  know*  th»t  by  my  lord  Rorhe»t<r’> 
desiring  me  to  help  him  to  thank  you  for  vour  forwanlneat 
to  do  him  favour*  with  their  majealies  (|out  of  the  aeoae 
be  bad,  that  he  ought  to  be  more  grateful  fur  them, 
because  be  bad  not  at  all  drterved  them  from  your  lord* 
ship),  he  had  informed  me.  that  you  had  done  him  such 
favours ; and  when,  pursuant  to  his  deaire,  1 began  to  give 
you  humble  thanks  for  him  (who  is  a person  in  whom  I 
can  be  very  sensibly  obliged)  1 told  your  lordship  I was 
pleased  in  paying  this  duty,  as  much  upon  your  account, 
as  upon  hia  lordship's,  as  having  attempted  to  conquer 
him  by  weapons,  fit  to  be  usetl  by  one  of  your  profesaton 
and  chancier;  and  I hoped  he  might  be  advantaged,  at 
well  by  being  gniurd  by  you,  as  by  rcapiug  good  fniiu  of 
your  mediation  with  their  majesties.  And  now  I present 
y I’ur  lordship,  in  the  enclosed,  with  wbat  appears  to  me  an 
evidence,  that  my  hopes  of  his  making  ingemioiis  returns, 
for  your  generous  advaurct  towards  a friendship  with  him, 
were  not  groundless  ; since  he  would  stire  never  have 
pitched  upon  yon,  to  manage  an  application  of  his  about  an 
interest  wherein  the  visille  eubtiaience  of  his  fismily  is  so 
deeply  cuncrined,  if  he  did  not  firmly  believe  the  reality 
of  your  intentions  tonanis  him  ; though  be  have  no  merits 
of  his  towards  you,  or  any  thing  else,  but  your  Christian 
beginnings  towanis  him,  to  build  that  faith  upon.  Nor 
ran  he,  in  fiiy  poor  opinion,  give  you  a clearer  proof  of  hii 
being  already  ovcreonie  l>y  you,  than  in  choosing  you  to  be 
the  person  to  whom  he  would  in  such  an  interest  he 
obliged ; since  he  thereby  puls  himself  upon  the  peril  of 
being  faithfully  yours,  or  a very  unthankful  man;  which 
I do  so  much  SMure  myself  hr  will  not  be,  that  I humbly 
beg  your  lordship  to  put  this  obligation  upon  him,  to  per- 
fect what  you  have  already  liegun  to  do  for  him,  of  a like 
nature,  and  to  tiie  same  royal  person  : who  would  not,  I 
think,  act  unbecoming  herself,  nor  the  eminent  station 
God  has  placed  her  in,  in  assisting  five  innocent  children, 
who  have  the  honour  to  be  related  to  her  royal  mother, 
who  did  still,  with  great  tendernesa,  consider  her  own 
Cimily,  when  she  waa  most  raised  above  it;  especially 
when,  in  assisting  them,  her  majesty  will  need  only  to 
concern  herself,  to  preserve  a property  made  theirs  by  the 
law  of  hhigland,  which  as  queen  of  ibU  kingdom  she  is 
obliged  to  maintain. 

**  1 send  your  lordship  my  lord  Rochester's  letter  to  me, 
that  you  may  see  he  haa  thoughts  tltat  justify  what  1 have 
said  here  for  him,  and  lias  expressed  them  much  better 
than  I ran  do : so  that  as  an  argument  to  gain  your  par- 
don, for  this  confused  acribble  of  mine,  I proseat  you  srith 
bis  good  writing.  1 am, 

“ Your  lordship's  humble  and  afTecdonate  serrant, 

" Julf/  13/A,  1689.  **  K,  RsitaLAOH.'* 

**  My  Lord, 

**  The  go^  offices,  your  lordship  has  told  me,  you  have 
endeavoured  to  do  me  with  the  queen,  of  your  own  accord 
and  grnemsity,  iitcline  me  to  be  dcsiroua  to  be  obliged  to 
your  lonlship,  for  the  favour  of  presenting  the  encioaed 
petition  to  her  majesty.  Your  lordship  will  sec,  by  the 
reading  it,  the  ocraaion  and  the  subject  of  it;  and  I am 
sure  I need  not  suggest  any  thing  to  your  own  kind 
thoughts  to  add  at  the  delivery  of  it,  save  only  this,  which 
I Uioiight  not  proper  to  touch  in  (he  petition,  that  I have 
eortainly  at  go^  a title  in  law  to  it  as  any  man  has  to  any 
tiling  he  poasesset;  aa  likewise  that  the  pension  is  appro- 
priated, to  be  paid  out  of  a part  of  the  revenue,  which 
never  was  designed  by  any  act  of  parliament,  fur  any 
pabltc  use  of  the  government ; which  I think  ha*  some* 


thing  of  weight  and  reason  to  diatingnish  it  from  ib«w 
pensions  that  are  placed  on  the  mure  public  braoebet  of 
the  revenue. 

**  ] know  not  whether  the  queen  ran  do  me  any  good  ia 
this  affair,  but  1 will  believe  her  majesty  cannot  but  sr^i 
she  could ; however,  I think  I should  have  been  very 
wanting  to  mr  ehildrrn  if  I Itad  not  laid  this  case  oiost 
humbly  before  her  majesty  ; lest  at  one  lime  or  other  the 
herself  might  say,  I h^  been  too  negligent  in  not  making 
applications  to  her;  which  having  now  done,  I leave  the 
rest,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  her  own  judgnetii, 
and  to  the  reflections,  that  some  good-natured  nioaicau 
may  incline  her  to  make  towards  roy  family.  1 sboold 
say  a great  deal  to  your  lordship,  for  my  own  confidence, 
in  addressing  all  this  to  your  lordship,  some  paseagrt  of 
my  life  baring  been  such  as  may  very  properly  give  it  that 
name : but,  1 think,  whatever  you  would  be  content  to 
hear  on  that  subject  will  be  better  expressed  by  tbe  per- 
son, who  doe*  me  the  honour  to  deliver  this  to  your  lord* 
ship,  from 

“ My  lord, 

a **  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  semst, 

July  13,  1689.  “ Rocncsrot.'* 

« My  lord. 

*'  Upon  what  account  soever  it  is,  that  your  lordship  is 
pleased  to  let  meheor  from  you,  I take  it  to  be  soacihinf 
of  good  fortune,  whatsoever  ill  cause  there  may  be  in  it 
too.  Therrfure  I humbly  thank  your  lonlahJp  fur  the 
honour  of  your*  of  the  18th  from  SaUahury;  wLieh  was 
sent  me  to  this  pretty  place,  where  I love  to  be,  aa  mock 
a*  you  do  at  your  palace ; and  though  I cannot  de  to 
much  good  to  others  as  your  lordship  does  there  to  all 
that  ore  near  you,  yet  I do  more  to  myself  than  I ran  do 
any  where  cite.  QukI  lentire  putaa,  quid  credis,  omire, 
precori  ? Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  eat,  etiam  minus,  ot  m>ki 
vivam  quod  siiperest  rvi.  Forgive  this  traosgresdoiul 
rapture,  and  receive  my  thanks,  which  I pay  your  loid- 
ship  again,  for  your  kind  letter.  For  ind<^  1 do  take  H 
very  kindly,  that  you  were  so  much  concerned,  oi  to  (tivt 
me  a kind  hint  of  that  unseasonable  discourse  yon  came 
to  be  acquainted  with  when  you  were  last  in  I.<oodi« ; I 
will  make  the  best  use  of  U 1 con,  to  prevent  tbe  like  for 
the  future,  if  I have  any  credit.  And  in  tbe  meso  time 
I must  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  calm  and  sofice 
your  resentments,  towards  this  friend  of  mine,  as  yon  call 
him  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter.  I will  allow  yea  u 
a servant  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  a subject  to  ibrtr 
crown,  to  have  as  great  a detesution  of  the  contriswrer, 
as  YOU  can  wish;  and  upon  my  word,  I can  arcomparr 
you  in  it.  But  when  1 consider  yon,  ns  once  yon  were,  a 
concerned  friend  of  this  lord,  to  liave  a respect  fur  bu 
family,  and  particularly  for  my  father,  who  l>»t  nut  only 
all  the  honours  and  preferments  of  (his  wotld,  but  even 
the  comforts  of  it  loo,  for  the  integrity  and  ujirightu'^*  of 
his  heart:  you  must  forgive  me,  if  I conjure  you, by  all 
that's  sacred  in  this  gciicrelion  in  which  we  live  together, 
by  the  character  that  you  bear,  and  by  (he  rrIigio»  ><« 
profess,  that  you  do  not  (as  much  as  in  you  lies)  snifer 
this  next  heir  of  my  good  father's  name  and  honour,  i*  go 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I would  not  ftsarr 
myself  that  your  lordship  should  be  moved  with  any  fond- 
ness of  mine,  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  past,  what  is  not 
fit  for  a wise  and  a good  man  to  propose  *,  that  would  be 
to  make  a very  ill  use  of  yonr  friendship  to  me,  and  I 
would  rather  be  corrected  myself  in  my  own  desir^sa,  than 
expose  your  lordship  on  such  an  acroiint.  But  T liopo 
that  they,  who  are  the  supreme  directors  of  this  nuiut 
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rotting  up  the  notions  of  persecution  and  violence,  which  lie  had  so  much  j>romoted  in  kinj 
I’liarless  time,  and  professed  himstdf  an  enemy  to  the  prewnt  binlmjvs,  and  to  the  inetliods 
they  were  taking,  of  preaching  and  visiting  their  dioct'ses,  of  obliging  the  clergy  to  attend 
more  carefully  to  their  functions,  and  of  endcavouriiig  to  gain  the  disse  nters  by  gentle  and 
calm  methods. 

The  king  had  left  the  matters  of  the  church  wholly  in  the  queen's  hands.  lie  found  he 
could  not  resist  importunities  which  were  not  only  vexatious  to  him,  but  bad  drawn  prefer* 
ments  from  him,  which  he  came  soon  to  see  were  ill  bestowed  ; so  he  devolved  that  care  upon 
the  queen,  which  she  managed  with  strict  and  religious  prudence.  She  declared  o|Knly 
against  tlie  preferring  of  those  who  put  in  for  themselves,  and  took  care  to  inform  herself 
particularly  of  the  merits  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  so  much  as  known  at  court,  nor 
using  any  methods  to  get  themselves  recommended  ; so  that  wc  hod  reason  to  hope,  that,  if 
this  course  should  be  long  continu<‘d,  it  would  produce  a great  change  in  the  church,  and  in 
the  temper  of  the  clergy.  She  consulted  chiefly  with  the  archbislio])  of  Canterbury,  w boin 
she  favoured  and  supported  in  a most  particular  manner.  She  saw  what  need  there  was  of 
it ; for  a party  was  fonned  against  him,  who  set  themselves  to  censure  every  thing  he  did. 
It  was  a melancholy  thing  to  consider  that,  though  wc  never  saw  an  archbishop  before  him 
apply  himself  so  entirely,  without  partiality  or  bias,  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  clmrch  and 
religion,  as  he  did ; and  that  the  queen's  heart  was  std  on  ))ronioting  tlicin,  yet  such  an 
evil  spirit  should  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  clergy.  Tliey  complained  of  every  tiling 
that  was  done,  if  it  was  not  in  their  owm  way ; and  tlic  archbishop  bore  the  blame  of  all. 
He  did  not  enter  into  any  close  correspondence,  or  the  concerting  measures  with  the  minis- 
tr)’,  but  lived  much  abstracted  from  Ibem  ; so  they  studied  to  depress  him  all  they  could. 
This  made  a great  impression  upon  him.  He  grew  very  uneasy  in  his  great  poet : wc  were 
all  soon  convinced,  that  there  was  a sort  of  clergymen  among  us  that  would  never  be  satis- 
fled,  as  long  as  the  toleration  was  continued;  and  they  seemed  resolved  to  give  it  out,  that 

diJ  I commit  it  with  an  ap|iifher>ftioti  that  jrour  lordihip 
waa  inexorable,  or  that  it  would  be  »o  miirh  aa  iiretirul  to 
driire  )our  aaaiatance  in  that  matter.  But  volt  maj 
rememhtT,  you  had  u»cd  a won!  to  me,  wlicn  you  «cie 
here,  an  attainder,  that  I acknowtcilgc  auiindcd  very 
harali  to  me,  and  wlien  I had  reflected  a little  more  upon 
it,  a*  Ukewiae  that  your  lordahip  did  not  uw  to  apeak  by 
chance,  and  ronaequently  that  you  had  good  ground  for 
what  you  aaid,  1 own  it  heat«d  me  all  over,  which  made 
me  cxprraa  my  thoiighta  to  you  with  more  tmn"porl  than 
Waa  til,  and  I will  aay  no  more  of  them,  for  fear  of  run- 
ning into  new  exccaM-a.  What  your  lonlahip  propoaea  for 
my  lord  Clamidnn  to  dcaire,  ia  j'erfccily  agrctrable  to  my 
mind ; but  I know  not,  wlictiicr  it  be  not  a little  too 
early,  and  that  auch  a petition  might  be  preaeiited  with  a 
better  gtace,  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  Tower  upon  bail, 
than  it  would  be  while  he  ia  under  (hia  cloac  confinement. 
But  aa  your  lordahip  aayt,  the  affair  of  Mona  muat  for  the 
preaent  put  a atop  to  every  man'a  private  thought!,  for 
that  ia  a matter  of  auch  vaat  importance  to  the  public, 
that  it  ia  but  very  fit,  that  all  particular  contidcretiona 
ahould  give  way  to  it,  and  wait  the  determination  of  that 
great  point : I cannot  but  believe  the  French  are  maatcra 
of  it  before  now,  becauae  all  the  Icitera  that  raoiv  by  tbe 
laat  poat,  that  1 could  hear  of,  looked  upon  it  aa  a thing 
impracticable  to  relieve  it,  but  we  have  had  no  Icticra 
■ince  Saturday.  What  (he  French  will  do  next,  whether 
aend  their  men  into  quarter?  for  two  montha,  or  try  to 
follow  their  blow,  ia  what  men  are  now  moot  anxioiii 
about.  One  of  my  old  friendi,  with  whom  of  late  I have 
renewed  my  acquaintance,  aay<  upon  all  these  luiglity 
occasiona,  * Prudens  futuri  tetnporia  ezilum  Caligionaa 
noctepremit  Dcua  Ridctque  ai  uiortalia  ultra  Fax  trcpidal.' 
But  1 coiifeaa  to  you  I cannot  be  quite  to  overcome  with 
pliilnfophr,  aa  not  to  be  concerned  beforehand,  at  tthat 
tbia  dark  night  ia  to  bring  forth.*' 

Q 2 
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under  Cod,  mar  in  their  great  wiadom  and  gootlncM 
jitdge.  that  it  may  prove  aa  tnurh  to  their  honour  and 
aafety  too,  to  paaa  over  thia  particular,  aa  if  Uiey  ahould 
puraue  tbe  atricteat  meaiurea  of  jiiatice  in  it.  Though  I 
air  a brother,  if  1 did  not,  upon  the  grcairat  reflection  I 
eta  make,  think  I ahould  be  of  the  aame  opinion,  if  I 
were  none,  I would  not  preaa  tbii  matter  upon  you.  For 
1 cannot  hut  think,  that  tbe  queen  would  do,  and  would 
be  glad  to  avow  it  too,  a very  great  thing  for  the  memory 
of  that  gentleman,  ao  long  in  hia  grave.  It  ia  upon  thia 
Mcouot  1 am  begging  of  your  lonlahip  to  do  all  that'a  poa- 
aiblc,  to  preaerve  every  part  aud  branch  and  member  of 
hii  funily,  from  the  leaat  transient  stain  of  infamy  and 
reproach.  And  if  God  was  prevailed  with  by  Abraham, 
to  have  saved  a whole  city  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous 
men,  I hope  there  may  be  aa  charitable  an  inclination  to 
ipare  the  debris  of  uur  broken  family,  for  the  sake  of  him 
wko  was  the  raiser  of  it. 

**  I ask  your  lordahip'a  pardon  for  being  thus  importu- 
nate; for  I have  great  need  of  your  help,  and  I hope  I 
shall  have  it  from  you.  Losses  of  many  and  good  friends 
1 have  borne,  and  submitted  with  patience  to  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  God ; but  a calamity  of  this  nature,  that  I 
now  deprecate,  Itaa  io  it  something  to  frightful,  and  on 
some  accouota  ao  utmalural,  that  I beg  you  for  God’s 
uke,  from  an  angry  man  yourself,  grow  ao  advocate  for 
me  aad  for  the  family  on  this  account.  I am  ever, 

“ My  lord, 

" Your  lordship's  moat  faithful  humble  aervanl, 
RoCKKITaiU 

**  A^etp  Park,  March  2Ut,  1690-91.” 

“ My  lord, 

**  t Was  warm,  I confeie,  in  the  last  letter  I gave  your 
lordihip  the  trouble  of,  and  1 thank  you  for  reproving  the 
vebetaeijce  of  my  style,  in  your  laat  of  the  twenty-eighth  ; 

1 am  grown  cooler,  and  acknowledge  roy  fault;  neither 
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the  cliurch  was  in  danger,  till  a prosecution  of  dissenters  should  be  again  set  on  fbot ; scr 
could  they  look  at  a man  with  patience,  or  speak  of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  these  things.  The  bishops  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  wings  by  the 
methods  they  took,  not  only  of  protecting,  but  of  preferring  sonic  of  these  men,  hoping  by 
that  means  both  to  have  softened  them  and  their  friends  ; but  they  took  their  prefenueots 
as  the  rewards  that  they  supposed  were  due  to  their  merit;  and  they  employed  the  credit 
and  authority  which  their  preferments  brought  them,  wholly  against  tliosc  to  whom  they 
owed  them.  The  whigs  were  much  turned  against  the  king;  and  were  not  pleased  with 
those  who  had  left  them,  wlicn  tliey  were  so  violent  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ; and  it 
was  a hard  thing,  in  such  a divided  time,  to  resolve  to  be  of  no  party,  since  men  of  that 
temper  are  pushed  at  by  many,  an  I protected  by  no  side.  Of  this  we  bad  many  instances 
at  that  time  ; and  I myself  had  so  ne  very  sensible  ones ; but  they  arc  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  mentioniMi.  In  this  b.vl  state  were,  when  a session  of  parliament  came  on  with  great 
apprehensions,  occasioned  by  our  ill  success,  and  by  the  king's  temper,  which  he  could  no 
way  constrain,  or  render  more  complaisant,  but  chiefly  from  the  disposition  of  men’s  minds, 
which  was  practised  on  with  great  industry  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  who  were 
driving  on  jealousies  daily. 

A parliament  had  been  summoned  in  Ireland  by  the  lord  Sidney ; but  they  met  full  of  dis- 
content, and  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  every  thing  ; and  there  was  too  much  matter 
to  work  upon ; for  the  lord  lieutenant  was  apt  to  excuse  or  justify  those  wlio  had  the 
address  to  insinuate  thcms<'lves  intc  liis  favour;  so  that  they  were  dismissed  before  they 
brought  their  bills  to  perfection.  The.  English  in  Ireland  thought  the  government  favoured 
the  Irish  too  much  ; some  said  this  was  the  eflect  of  brilM*ry,  whereas  others  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  tlic  prosecutions  of  the  Englisli,  who  hated  them,  and  were 
much  sharpened  against  them.  The  protecting  the  Irish  was  indeed  in  some  sort  necessary, 
to  keep  tliem  from  breaking  out,  or  from  running  over  to  the  French : but  it  was  very  plain 
that  the  Irish  were  Irish  still,  enemies  to  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  present  govemnunt; 
BO  that  all  kindness  shoved  them  beyond  what  w as  due  in  strict  justice,  was  the  chcrisliing 
an  inveterate  enemy.  There  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chiefly 
in  the  revenue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  embezzling  of  stores.  Of  these  much 
noise  was  made  in  England,  which  drew  addresses  from  both  houses  of  parliament  tu 
the  king,  which  were  very  invidiously  penned ; every  particular  being  severely  aggravate<l 
So  the  king  called  back  the  lord  Sidney,  and  put  the  government  of  Ireland  into  three  lords 
justices;  lord  Capcl,  brother  to  the  carl  of  Essex,  sir  Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncomb. 
When  they  were  sent  from  court,  the  queen  did  very  earnestly  recommend  to  their  care,  the 
reforming  of  many  disorders  that  were  prevailing  in  that  kingdom  ; for,  neither  had  the  late 
dt*structivc  war,  out  of  which  they  were  but  Inginning  to  recover  themselves,  nor  their 
poverty,  produced  those  effects,  that  might  have  been  well  expected. 

The  state  of  Ireland  leads  me  to  insert  here  a very  particular  instance  of  the  queen’s  piou* 
care  in  the  disposing  of  bishoprics : lord  Sidney  was  so  far  engaged  in  the  interest  of  a great 
family  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  too  easily  wrought  on  to  recommend  a branch  of  it  to  a vacant 
see.  The  representation  was  made  with  an  undue  character  of  the  person : so  the  queen 
granted  it.  But  when  she  understood  that  he  lay  under  a very  bad  character,  she  wrote  a 
letter,  in  her  own  liaiid,  tu  lord  Sidney,  letting  him  know  what  she  had  hoard,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  for  six  Irish  bishops,  whom  she  named  to  liim,  and  to  require  them  to  certify  to 
her  their  o]union  of  that  person : they  all  agreed  that  he  laboured  under  an  ill  fame ; and, 
till  that  w'as  examined  into,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  promote  him ; so  that  matter 
was  let  fall.  I do  not  name  the  [>erson ; for  1 intend  not  tu  leave  a blemUh  on  liim ; but  set 
this  down  as  an  example,  fit  to  be  imitated  by  Christian  princes. 

Another  effect  of  the  queen’s  pious  care  of  the  souls  of  her  people  was  finished  this  year, 
after  it  had  been  much  opposed,  and  long  stopped.  Mr.  Blair,  a very  worthy  man,  came 
over  from  Virginia,  with  a proposition  for  erecting  a college  there.  In  order  to  which,  he  Iiad 
fiet  on  foot  a voluntary  subscription,  which  arose  to  a great  sum  ; and  he  found  out  some 
brancites  of  the  revenue  there  that  went  all  into  private  hands,  without  being  brought  into 
any  public  account,  with  which  a frce-school  and  college  might  bo  well  endowed.  The  Engii^ 
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bom  there  were,  os  he  eaid,  capable  of  every  tbinjj,  if  they  were  providiMl  with  the  means  of 
a pood  education  ; and  a foundation  of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  t!»at  lay  in  the  middle,  belwis  n 
our  southern  and  northern  plantations,  might  he  a common  nursery  to  them  all ; and  put  the 
people  bom  there  in  a way  of  further  improvement.  Th«>se  concemed  in  the  niantigement 
of  the  plantations  had  made  such  advantages  of  those  particulars,  out  of  which  the  endow- 
ment was  to  be  raised,  that  all  possible  objections  were  niade  to  the  projwt,  as  a design  that 
would  take  our  planters  oflF  from  their  mt'chanical  employments,  and  make  them  grow  too 
knowing  to  Ik*  obedient  and  submissive.  The  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  design,  as 
apprehending  the  very  good  effi'cts  it  might  have,  that  no  objection  against  it  could  move 
her:  she  hoped  it  might  be  a means  of  improving  her  ow'n  people,  and  of  preparing  some  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  the  natives ; and  therefore,  as  she  espoused  the  matter  with  a 
particular  zeal,  so  the  king  did  very  readily  concur  with  her  in  it.  Tlie  endowment  was 
fixed,  and  the  patent  was  passed  for  the  college  called,  from  the  founders,  the  William  and 
Mary  College. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  grew  more  and  moni  out  of  joint.  Many  w’hom  the  king  had  tnisU'd 
in  the  ministry  there,  were  thought  enemies  to  him  and  his  government ; and  some  U)ok  so 
little  care  to  conceal  their  inelinntions,  that,  when  an  invasion  was  looked  for,  they  seemed 
resolved  to  join  in  it.  Tliey  wcr«  tak^’n  out  of  a plot,  which  was  managed  by  persuading 
many  to  take  oaths  to  the  government,  on  design  to  lx*tray  it ; and  were  now  tnisted  with 
the  most  important  posts.  The  preshyterians  began  to  set*  their  error,  in  driving  matb.'rs  so 
far,  and  in  provoking  the  king  so  much  ; and  they  seemed  d(*sirous  to  recover  his  favour,  and 
to  manage  their  matters  with  more  temper.  The  king  came  likewise  to  see  that  he  had 
been  a little  too  sudden  in  trusting  some  who  did  not  deserve  his  confidence.  Duke  Hamil- 
ton had  for  some  years  withdrawn  from  business  ; but  he  was  now  prevailed  with  to  return 
to  council  ; many  letters  were  intercepted  between  France  and  Scotland  ; in  those  from  Scot- 
land, the  easiness  of  engaging  that  nation  was  often  repeated,  if  no  time  were  lost ; it  seemed 
therefore  necessary  to  bring  that  kingdom  into  a better  state. 

A session  of  parliament  was  lield  there,  to  which  duke  Hamilton  was  sent  as  the  king's 
commissioner  ; the  supplies  that  were  asked  were  granted  ; and  now  the  whole  presbyterian 
party  was  again  entire  in  the  king’s  interest ; the  matters  of  the  church  were  brought  to 
more  temper  than  was  ex|>octod  : tho  episcopal  clergy  had  more  moderate  terms  offered 
them  ; they  were  only  required  to  make  an  address  to  the  general  assembly,  offering  to  sub- 
scribe to  a confession  of  faith,  and  to  acknowledge  presbytery  to  be  the  only  government  of 
that  church,  with  a promise  to  submit  to  it;  upon  which,  within  a fortnight  after  they  did 
that,  if  no  matter  of  scandal  was  objected  to  them,  the  assembly  was  either  to  receive  them 
into  the  government  of  the  church,  or,  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  that,  the  king  was  to 
take  them  into  his  protection,  and  maintain  them  in  their  cliurchcs,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  pri'sbj’tery.  This  was  a strain  of  moderation  that  the  pn*8byterians  were  not  easily 
brought  to ; a subscription  that  owned  presbytery  to  be  tlic  only  legal  government  of  that 
church,  without  owning  any  divine  right  in  it,  was  far  below  their  usual  pretensions.  And 
this  act  vested  the  king  with  an  authority,  very  like  that  which  they  were  wont  to  condemn 
as  Krastianism.  Another  act  was  also  passc'd,  requiring  all  in  any  office  in  church  or  state, 
to  take,  besides  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a declaration  called  the  assurance,  owning  the  king 
and  queen  to  bt*  their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  promising  fidelity  to  them  against 
king  James,  and  all  his  adherents.  The  council  was  also  empowered  to  tender  these,  as  they 
should  sec  cause  for  it,  and  to  fine  and  imprison  such  as  should  refuse  them.  ^VTien  the 
session  was  near  an  end,  Ne^dl  Payne  w’as  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  be  examined, 
upon  the  many  letters  that  had  been  intercepted.  There  was  a full  evidence  against  him  in 
many  of  his  own  letters;  but  he  sent  word  to  several  of  the  lords,  in  particular  to  duke 
Hamilton,  that  os  long  ns  his  life  was  his  own,  he  woujd  accuse  none;  but  he  was  resolved 
he  would  not  die ; and  he  could  discover  enough  to  deserve  his  pardon.  This  struck  such 
terror  into  many  of  them,  whose  sons  or  near  relations  had  l>oen  concerned  with  him,  that  he 
muring  for  a delay,  on  a pretence  of  some  witnesses  tliat  were  not  then  at  hand,  a time  was 
given  him  beyond  the  continuance  of  the  session  ; so  he  escaped,  and  tliat  enquiry  was  stifled. 
The  session  ended  calmly ; but  the  king  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Scotland  so  enUrely,  tliat 
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lie  let  three  months  go  over  before  ho  took  notice  of  any  of  their  petitions  ; and,  though  ha 
ha<l  asked,  and  had  supplies  for  an  augmentation  of  forces,  and  many  had  been  gained  to 
consent  to  the  tax,  by  the  hope  of  commissions  in  the  troops  that  were  to  be  levied ; yet  the 
king  did  nut  raise  any  new  ones,  but  raised  the  supply,  and  applied  it  to  other  uses:  thU 
began  again  to  raise  an  ill  liumour,  that  had  been  almost  quite  laid  down,  in  tlie  whole  course 
of  this  st'ssion,  wliieli  was  thought  a reconciling  one.  The  clergy  let  the  day  prefixed,  for 
making  their  submission  to  the  nasemhly,  slip,  and  did  not  take  the  oaths ; so  they  could 
claim  no  benefit  by  the  act  that  bad  been  carrt(Kl  in  their  favour,  not  without  some  difficulty. 
And  the  law%  that  was  intended  to  save  them,  did  now  expose  them  to  ruin ; sif>ee  by  it, 
they,  not  taking  the  oaths,  had  lost  their  legal  rights  to  their  benefices.  Yet  they  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  them,  and  were  put  in  hope,  that  the  king  would  protect  them,  though 
it  was  now  against  law.  Tliey  were  also  made  to  believe,  that  the  king  did  not  desire  that 
they  should  take  the  oaths,  or  make  any  submission  to  presbytery : and  it  is  certain,  that  do 
public  signification  of  the  king’s  mind  was  made  to  them  ; so  they  wrere  easily  imposed  on 
by  surmises  and  whispers ; upon  this  the  distractions  grew  up  afresh.  Bfany  concluded 
there,  as  well  us  in  England,  that  the  king's  heart  led  him  still  to  court  bis  enemies,  even 
after  nil  the  manifest  reasons  he  had  to  conclude,  that  the  steps  they  made  towards  him  wen* 
only  feigned  submissions,  to  gain  such  a confidence  as  might  put  it  in  their  power  to  deliver 
him  up. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  went  over  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  this  year;  and  it  was 
believed  he  was  sent  by  a groat  body  among  us,  witli  a proposition,  w'hich,  had  be  had  the 
assurance  to  have  made,  and  they  the  wisdom  to  have  accepted,  might  have  much  increa^i 
our  factions  and  jealousies.  It  was,  that  king  James  should  offer  to  resign  his  title  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  likewise  to  send  him  to  be  bred  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  a paHu- 
ment,  till  he  should  l»c  of  age  ; but  I could  never  bear  that  he  ventured  on  this  advice ; in 
another  he  succeeded  better.  When  king  James  thought  the  invasion  from  Normandy»  the 
former  year,  was  so  well  laid,  that  ho  seemed  not  to  apprehend  it  could  miscarry,  he  had  prt- 
pannl  a declaration,  of  which  some  copies  came  over.  He  promised  nothing  in  it,  and  |vir- 
doned  nobody  by*  it ; but  he  spoke  in  the  style  of  a conqueror,  who  thought  he  was  master, 
and  therefore  would  limit  himself  by  no  promises,  but  such  as  were  conceived  in  general 
words,  which  might  bo  afterwards  expounded  at  pleasure.  This  was  much  blamed,  even  by 
bis  own  party,  who  thought  that  they  themselves  were  not  enough  secured  by  so  loose  a 
declaration : so  the  earl  of  Middleton,  upon  his  going  over,  procured  one  of  another  straio, 
winch,  as  far  as  words  could  go,  gave  all  content ; for  he  promised  every  thing,  and  pardoned 
all  ])cr8ons.  His  party  got  tins  into  their  hands.  1 aaw  a copy  of  it,  and  they  waited  for 
a fit  occasion  to  publish  it  to  the  nation. 

Wo  were  also  at  this  time  alarmed  with  a negotiation,  that  the  court  of  France  was  setting 
on  foot  at  Madrid ; they  offered  to  restore  to  the  crown  of  Spain  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
it,  since  the  peace  of  J^Iunster,  on  condition  that  tlio  duke  of  Anjou  should  be  declared  the 
heir  of  that  crown,  in  default  of  issue  by  the  king  : the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  arc  bred  up 
to  a disregard  and  contempt  of  all  the  world  besides  themselves,  were  inclinable  to  entertain 
this  pro]K>sition  ; though  they  saw  that  by  so  doing  they  must  lose  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  many  of  their  other  allies.  But  the  king  himself,  weak  as  ho  was, 
stood  firm  and  intractable  ; and  seemed  to  be  as  much  set  on  watching  their  conduct,  as  a 
man  of  his  low  genius  could  possibly  be.  He  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  alliance,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war,  though  lie  could  do  little  more  th-an  barely  resolve  on  it.  The  Spaniards  thought 
of  nothing  but  their  intrig\ies  at  Madrid  ; and  for  the  management  of  Uio  war,  and  all  their 
affairs,  they  left  the  care  of  that  to  the’ir  stars,  and  to  their  allies. 

The  king  came  over  to  England  in  Novemlx*r;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  both  his 
measures  and  his  ministers ; he  oxprt'ssed  his  dislike  of  the  whole  conduct  at  sea ; and  named 
Uussed  for  the  command  of  the  fleet  next  year ; he  disniisstni  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
would  immedi.atcly  have  brought  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  again  into  the  ministry : but  when  that 
lord  came  to  him,  he  tliouglit  the  king's  inclinations  were  still  the  same  that  they  had  been  for 
some  years, nn«l  that  the  turn  which  he  was  now  making  was  not  from  choiix*,  but  force ; so  that 
went  off,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  went  into  tho  country  ; yet  tbo  king  soon  after  sent  fi-r 
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him,  and  gave  him  eucli  aasurancce,  that  he  was  again  made  secretaiy  of  state,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  wliigs  *.  But  the  person  that  liad  the  king's  confidence  to  the  highest 
degree,  was  the  carl  of  Sunderland,  who,  by  his  long  ex])ericnce  and  his  knowledge  of  men 
ami  tilings,  had  gained  au  ascendant  over  him,  and  had  more  credit  with  him  than  any 
Englishman  ever  liad  : ho  had  brought  the  king  to  this  change  of  councils  by  the  prospect 
he  gave  him  of  the  ill  condition  his  affairs  were  in,  if  he  did  not  entirely  both  tnist  and 
satisfy  those,  who,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  were  the  only  party  that  both  could  and 
would  support  him.  It  was  siiid,  that  the  true  secret  of  this  change  of  measurt'S  was,  that 
the  tones  signified  to  tlie  king  plainly,  that  they  could  carry  on  the  war  no  longer,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  accept  of  such  a peace  as  could  bo  had : this  was  the  most  pernicious  thing 
that  could  he  thought  on,  and  the  most  contrary  to  the  king  s notions  and  designs ; hut  they 
being  positive,  he  was  forced  to  change  hands,  and  to  turn  to  the  other  party  ; so  the  whigs 
were  now  in  favour  again,  and  every  thing  was  done  that  was  likely  to  put  them  in  good 
humour.  Tlie  commission  of  the  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of  London,  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts,  much  more  perhaps  than  it  deserved,  was  so  altered,  that  the  whigs  were  the 
superior  number;  and  all  other  commissions  over  England  were  much  changed.  They  were 
also  brought  into  many  places  of  trust  and  profit ; so  tliat  the  king  put  his  affairs  chiefly 
into  their  hands ; yet  so,  tliat  no  tory  who  had  expressed  zeal  or  affection  for  the  government 
was  turned  out.  Upon  this  the  whigs  expri^sscd  new  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  king.  All 
the  money  that  was  asked  fur  the  next  year’s  cx]>cnsc  was  granted  very  readily. 

Among  other  funds  that  were  created,  one  was  for  constituting  a bank,  which  occasioned 
great  debates ; some  thouglit  a hank  would  grow  to  be  a monopoly.  All  the  money  of 
England  would  come  into  their  hands,  and  they  would  in  a few  years  become  the  masters  of 
the  stock  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Others  argued  for  it ; that  the  credit  it  would  have, 
must  increase  trade  and  the  circulation  of  money,  at  least  in  bank  noU^.  It  was  visiblo 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  government  set  themselves  against  it,  with  such  a vehemence  of 
zeal,  that  this  alone  convinced  all  people,  that  they  saw  the  strength  that  our  affairs  would 
receive  from  it.  I had  heard  the  Dutch  often  reckon  up  the  great  advantages  they  had  from 
their  hanks  ; and  they  concluded  that,  as  long  as  England  continued  jealous  of  the  govern- 
ment, a bank  could  never  be  settled  among  ua,  nor  gain  credit  enough  to  support  itself : and 
upon  that  they  judged  that  the  superiority  in  trade  must  still  lie  on  their  side.  This,  with 
all  the  other  remote  funds  that  were  creak’d,  had  another  good  effect ; it  engaged  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them,  to  bi%  upon  the  account  of  their  own  interest,  zi’alous  for  main- 
taining the  government ; since  it  was  nut  to  bo  doubted,  but  that  a revolution  would  have 
swvpt  all  these  away.  The  advantages  that  the  king,  and  all  concerned  in  tallies,  had  from 
the  bank,  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  secret  reasons  that  made  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  set  themselves  with  so  much  earnestness  against  it  t. 

The  enquiry  into  the  conduct  at  sea,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  took 
up  much  time,  and  held  long  : great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  many  delays,  by  which  it 
seemed  a train  was  laid,  that  they  should  not  get  out  of  our  ports  till  the  French  were  ready 
to  lie  in  their  way,  and  intercept  them.  Our  want  of  intelligence  was  much  complained  of : 
the  instructions  that  the  admirals,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  had  received  from  the  cabinet 
council,  were  thought  ill  given,  and  yet  worse  executed  ; their  orders  seemed  weakly  drawn, 
ambiguous,  and  defective : nor  had  they  shewn  any  zeal  in  doing  more  tlxan  strictly  to  obey 


* It  •eema  that,  at  their  firat  interview,  the  earl  of 
Sbravtbiiry  waa  to  ditaatitfied  with  the  king,  that  after 
•Q  angry  altercation,  he  left  London  for  hit  aett  in  Oxford- 
tKire.  William,  in  hit  cooler  momenta,  law  the  import* 
t&m  of  obtaining  the  earl’a  aervicet,  and  employed  the 
bUnditlimenia  of  the  royal  concubine,  Fliirabeth  Villicn, 
afirrwardt  countett  of  Orkney,  and  of  ihc  earl't  fiivoiiritc, 
Mra.  Liuidee.  Even  theae  failed,  and  it  waa  not  until  he 
•aw  that  the  king  intended  really  to  confide  in  the  whig 
Vvty,  by  afipointing  them  to  tome  of  the  chief  officet,  that 
be  wat  pentiadetl  to  accept  the  tecretary*a  teali.— 'See  the 
CciiTctp<«dence  in  Coxe't  Shrcwtbnry  Papert. 
t Tba  Bank  of  England  waa  projected  by  Mr.  W. 


PatcraoD,  a merchant  It  waa  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  he  and  hit  frienda  obtained  a charter,  which  ia  dated 
July  27,  1694,  and  wu  granted  only  for  twelve  yean,  the 
corporation  to  be  detemiiiiable  on  a year's  notice.  The 
original  capital  aubarribed  wiu  1,200,000/.,  which  they 
lent  to  the  government  at  cii;ht  per  cent,  iuterrat,  and  an 
allowance  of  4,000/.  annually  for  managing  expense*. 
The  difficultira  this  corporation  haa  had  to  encounter,  tha 
important  auistaiice  it  haa  alTuidcd  to  our  rarlout  winiinis. 
trations,  and  the  great  influence  it  haa  over  our  moneyed 
inteirais,  arc  aubjecta  of  important  and  interesting  eon- 
aideration. 
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Bucli  orders : tlicy  had  very  cautiously  kept  within  them,  and  had  been  very  careful  uever  to 
exceed  tlum  in  a tittle;  they  had  used  no  diligence  to  get  certain  information  concerning 
tlie  French  f)e<'t,  whether  it  was  still  in  Brest,  or  had  sailed  out ; but  in  that  important 
matter,  they  had  trusted  general  and  uncertain  reports  too  easily;  nor  had  they  saihd  with 
Rook,  till  he  was  past  danger.  To  all  this  their  answer  was,  that  they  had  observed  their 
orders:  they  had  reason  to  think  the  French  were  still  in  Brest;  that  therefore  it  was  not 
safe  to  sail  too  far  from  the  coast  of  England  when  they  had  (as  they  understood)  ground  to 
believe,  that  they  had  left  behind  them  a great  naval  force,  which  might  make  an  impressiun 
on  our  coast,  when  they  were  at  too  great  a distance  from  it ; the  getting  certain  intelligence 
from  Bri'st,  was  represented  as  impracticable.  Tliey  had  many  specious  things  to  say  in 
their  owti  defence,  and  many  friends  to  support  them  ; for  it  was  now  the  business  of  one 
party  to  accuse*,  and  of  another  to  justify  that  conduct.  In  conclusion,  there  was  not  ground 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  admirals,  as  they  had  followed  their  instructions;  so  a vote  pas.^ 
in  their  favour.  The  n'st  of  the  business  of  the  session  was  managed  l>otli  with  dexterity 
and  success ; all  cndt>d  well,  though  a little  too  late ; for  the  session  was  not  ftnished  ht‘f»r« 
the  end  of  April.  Prince  I^ewis  of  Baden  came  this  winter  to  concert  measuri‘8  with  the 
king : he  stayed  above  two  months  in  England,  and  was  treated  with  very  singular  respects, 
and  at  a great  expense. 

The  tories  began  in  this  session  to  obstruct  the  king's  measures  more  openly  than  before; 
the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  did  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  a peculiar  edge  and 
violence : they  saw  how  great  a reputation  the  fair  administration  of  justice  by  the  judges, 
and  more  particularly  tliat  equity,  which  appeared  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
chancery',  gave  the  government ; therefore  they*  took  all  occasions  that  gave  them  any  handle 
to  reflect  on  these.  We  had  many  sad  declamations,  setting  forth  the  misery  the  nation  was 
under,  in  so  tragical  a strain,  that  those  who  thought  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  us,  and 
that  under  all  our  taxes  and  losses,  there  was  a visible  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  natiun, 
could  not  hear  all  this  without  some  indignation. 

The  bishops  had  their  share  of  ill  humour  vented  against  them  ; it  was  visible  to  the  whole 
nation  that  there  was  another  face  of  strictness,  of  humility  and  charity  among  them,  than 
had  been  ordinarily  ol>serve<l  before : they  visited  their  diwcscs  more ; they  confirmed  and 
preached  oftener  than  any  who  had  in  our  memory  gone  before  them  ; they  took  more  care 
in  examining  those  whom  they  ordained,  and  in  looking  into  the  behaviour  of  their  clergy, 
than  had  been  formerly'  practised  : but  they  were  faithful  to  the  government,  and  zi’alous  fur 
it;  they  were  gentle  to  the  dissenters, and  did  not  rail  at  them,  nor  seem  uneasy  at  the  tole- 
ration. Tliis  was  thought  such  a heinous  matter,  that  all  their  other  diligence  was  despised ; 
and  they  were  represented  as  men  who  designed  to  undermine  the  church,  and  to  betray  it. 

Of  this  I will  give  one  instance ; the  matter  was  of  great  importance  ; and  it  occasioned 
great  and  long  debates  in  this,  and  in  the  former  session  of  parliament ; it  related  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  proved  his  wife  guilty  of  adultery,  and  did  move  for  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, dissolving  his  marriage,  and  allowing  him  to  marry  again.  In  the  later  ages  of  pop<*ry, 
when  marriage  was  reckoned  among  the  sacraments,  an  opinion  grew  to  l>e  received,  that 
adultery  did  not  break  the  bond,  and  that  it  could  only  entitle  to  a separation,  but  not  such 
a dissolution  of  the  marriage,  as  gave  the  party  that  was  injured  a right  to  marry  again  : 
this  became  the  rule  of  the  spiritual  courts,  though  there  was  no  definition  made  about  it 
before  the  council  of  Trent.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  a suit  of  this  nature  was  j»ro- 
sc’cuted  by  the  marquis  of  Northampton ; the  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  he  marrieil  a 
second  time  ; but  he  found  it  necessary  to  move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  confirm  tliis  sulv 
seqiicnt  marriage.  In  the  reformation  of  iho  eccU'siastical  laws,  tliat  w’as  prepared  by  Craii- 
roer  and  others,  in  king  Edw’ard's  time,  a rule  was  laid  dowTi,  allow'ing  of  a second  marriage, 
upon  a divorce  for  adultery.  This  matter  had  lain  asleep  above  an  hundred  years,  till  the 
present  duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  Roos,  moved  for  the  like  lilicrty.  At  that  time  a sci  ji- 
tical  ami  lilK-rtine  spirit  prevailed,  so  that  some  began  to  treat  marriage  only  as  a civil  con- 
tract, in  which  the  parliament  w’as  at  full  libi^rty'  to  make  what  law's  they’  pleased ; and 
most  of  king  Ch.'irles's  courtiers  applauded  this,  hoping  by  this  doctrine  that  the  king  niigld 
be  divf>rc(“d  from  the  queen.  The  great«T  part  of  tlie  bishops,  apprehending  the  const'quence 
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tliut  l')rd  Roos'a  act  miglit  have,  oppoaed  cveiy  step  that  wa«  made  in  it ; though  man)*  of 
liiem  were  persuaded,  that  in  the  ease  of  adultery,  \vhen  it  was  fully  proved,  a wennd 
nnmage  might  be  allowed.  In  the  diilce  of  Norfolk’s  case*,  as  the  lady  was  a papist,  and  a 
busy  Jacobite,  so  a great  party  appi*ared  for  her.  All  that  favoured  the  Jacobites  and  those 
who  wvre  thought  engaged  in  Icw’d  practices,  espoused  her  concern  wdth  a zeal  that  did 
themselves  little  honour.  Their  number  was  such,  that  no  progrt*sa  could  be  made  in  the 
bill,  though  the  proofs  w'ere  but  too  full,  and  too  plain.  Hut  the  main  question  was,  wludher 
•iippnsiiig  the  matter  fully  proved,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  Iw  allowed  a second  marriage  ? 
Tlie  bishops  were  desired  to  deliver  their  opinions,  with  their  reasons:  all  those  who  had 
been  made  during  the  present  reign,  were  of  opinion,  that  a second  marriage  in  that  case  was 
lawful,  and  conformable,  both  to  the  words  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church  ; and  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  started  in  the  late  and  dark  ages.  But  all  the 
bishops  that  had  been  made  by  the  tw'o  former  kings,  were  of  another  opinion,  though  some 
of  them  could  not  well  tell  why  they  w’cre  so.  Here  was  a colour  for  men,  who  looked  at 
things  superficially,  to  observe  that  there  was  a difference  of  opinion,  between  the  last  made 
bishops,  and  thost'  of  an  cider  standing ; from  which  they  inferred,  that  w*e  were  dejjarting 
from  the  received  doctrine  of  our  church  ; and  upon  that  topic,  the  earl  of  Rochester  charged 
us  very  vehemently.  The  bill  was  let  fall  at  this  time  : nor  was  the  dispute  kept  up,  fur  no 
books  were  written  on  the  subject  of  either  side. 

Tlio  king  went  beyond  sea  in  May ; and  the  campaign  was  opened  soon  after.  The 
armies  of  both  sides  came  very  near  one  another:  the  king  commanded  that  of  the  confedc- 
raU‘B,  as  the  dauphin  did  the  French.  They  lay  Ixtween  Hrus»'ls  and  Liege;  and  it  was 
given  out,  that  they  intended  to  liesiegc  Mat'Stricht : the  king  moved  towards  Namur,  that 
he  might  either  cut  off  their  provisions,  or  force  them  to  fight ; but  they  were  resolved  to 
av(»id  a battle  ; so  they  retired  likewise,  and  the  campaign  passed  over  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner; both  of  them  moving  and  watching  one  another.  The  king  sent  a great  detachment 
to  break  into  the  Fn  nch  country  at  Pont  Rsperies ; but  though  the  l>ody  he  sent  had  made 
a great  advance,  before  the  French  knew  any  thing  of  their  march,  yet  they  sent  away  their 
cavalrv'  with  so  nimli  Imste,  and  in  so  continued  a march,  that  they  were  possi  sscd  of  the 
pass  before  the  body  the  king  had  sent  could  reach  it;  whereby  they  gained  their  point, 
though  their  cavalry  suffered  much.  Tliis  di*sign  failing,  the  king  sent  another  body  towards 
Huy,  who  took  it  in  a few  days.  It  was  bccoino  more  necessary  to  do  this,  for  the  covering 
of  Urge,  which  was  now  much  broken  into  faction  ; their  bishop  was  dead,  and  there  w*as 
a great  division  in  the  chapter  ; some  were  for  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  others  were  for 
tlie  elector  Palatine’s  brother ; biit  that  for  the  elector  of  Cologne  was  the  stronger  party, 
and  the  court  of  Rome  judged  in  their  favour.  The  differences  between  that  court  and  that 
of  Versailles,  were  now  so  far  made  up,  that  the  bulls  for  the  bishops,  whom  the  king  had 
named  to  the  vacant  sees,  were  granted,  upon  the  submission  of  all  tliose  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  articles  of  1682 ; yet  after  all  that  reconciliation,  the  real  inclinations  of  tlie 
court  of  Rome  lay  still  towards  the  confederate's:  the  alliance  that  France  was  in  with  the 
Turk,  was  a thing  of  an  odious  sound  at  Rome.  Tlie  taking  of  Huy  coveit'd  Idego  : so  that 
they  were  both  safer  and  quieter.  The  confederates,  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
grew  weary  of  keeping  up  vast  armies,  that  did  nothing  elst\  but  lay  for  some  months  advan- 
tageously posted,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  without  any  action. 

On  the  Rhine,  things  went  much  in  the  usual  manner ; only  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
the  prince  of  Baden  passed  the  Rhine,  and  raised  great  contributions  in  Alsace,  which  the 
French  suffered  him  to  do,  rather  than  hazard  a battle.  There  was  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance done  on  either  side  in  Piedmont;  only  there  appeared  to  be  some  secret  management 
between  the  court  of  France,  and  that  of  Turin,  in  order  to  a peace ; it  was  chiefly  nego- 
tiatci  at  Rome,  but  was  all  the  while  denied  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  were  beat  off  from  some  posts,  and  Gironne  was  taken ; nor 
wa«<  Barcelona  in  any  condition  to  have  resisted,  if  the  French  had  set  down  l>cforc  it.  The 
court  of  Madrid  felt  their  weakness,  and  saw  their  danger  so  visibly,  that  they  were  forced 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Englisli  fleet.  The  French  had  carried  the  best  part  of  their 
naval  furce  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  Barcelona,  both  by  sea  and 
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land,  at  the  same  time ; and,  upon  their  succeaa  tiiore,  to  have  gone  round  Spain,  di^trojring 
their  coaMte  every  wlicre.  All  this  was  intended  to  force  them  to  accept  the  offers  the  French 
were  willing  to  make  them ; but  to  prevent  this,  Russel  was  ordered  to  sail  into  the  Mctli- 
tf^rranean  with  a Heet  of  threescore  great  ships.  He  was  so  long  stopt  in  his  voyage  by  con- 
trary winds,  that  the  French,  if  they  had  pursued  their  advantages,  might  have  finished  the 
conquest  of  Catalonia;  but  they  resolved  not  to  hazard  tlicir  fleet ; so  it  was  brought  back 
to  Toulon,  long  lH*fore  Russel  could  get  int<>  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  now  left  entirely 
frci!  to  him.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  French  intended  to  make  a second  attempt,  in  the 
end  of  the  year,  as  soon  as  he  should  sail  back  to  England : so  it  was  proposed,  that  he  might 
lie  at  Cadiz  all  the  winter.  This  was  an  affair  of  that  importance,  that  it  was  long  and 
much  debated,  before  it  was  resolved  on.  It  was  thought  a dangerous  thing  to  expose  the 
best  part  of  our  fleet,  so  much  as  it  must  be,  while  it  lay  at  so  great  a distance  from  us,  that 
convoys  of  stores  and  provisions  might  easily  be  intercepted  ; and  indeed,  the  ships  were  so 
low  in  their  provisions,  when  they  came  back  to  Cadiz  (the  vessels  that  were  ordered  to  carry 
them  having  been  stopped  four  months  in  the  channel  by  contrary  >vinds)  that  our  fleet  had 
not  then  above  a fortnight's  victuals  on  board ; yet  when  the  whole  matter  was  thoroughly 
canvassed,  it  was  agreed,  that  our  ships  might  both  Ho  safe,  and  be  well  careened  at  Cadiz: 
nor  was  the  difference  in  the  expense,  between  their  lying  there,  and  in  our  own  ports,  con- 
siderable. By  our  lying  there,  the  French  were  shut  within  the  Mediterranean ; so  that  the 
ocean  and  their  coasts  were  left  open  to  us.  They  were  in  effect  shut  up  within  Toulon; 
for  they,  having  no  other  port  in  those  seas  hut  that,  resolved  not  to  venture  abroad ; so  that 
now  we  were  masters  of  the  seas  every  where.  Tliesc  considerations  determined  the  king  to 
w‘nd  orders  to  Russel,  to  lie  all  the  winter  at  Cadiz ; which  produced  very  good  effects.  The 
Venetians  and  the  great  duke  had  nut  thought  fit  to  own  the  king  till  then.  A great  fleet 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  with  all  other  provisions  for  the  next  campaign,  came  safe  to 
C.idiz ; and  some  clean  men  of  war  were  si'iit  out,  in  exchange  for  others,  which  were 
ordered  home. 

But  while  wo  were  very  fortunate  in  our  main  fleet,  we  had  not  the  like  good  success  is 
an  attom])t  that  was  made  on  Camaret,  a small  neck  of  land  that  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Brest,  and  would  have  commanded  that  river,  if  wo  could  have  made  ouraelvM 
masters  of  it.  Tulmasli  had  formed  the  design  of  seizing  on  it ; ho  bad  taken  care  to  be  wril 
informed  of  every  thing  relating  to  it : six  thousand  men  seemed  to  he  more  than  were 
ncccss;iry  for  taking  and  keeping  it.  Tlie  design,  and  the  preparations  for  it,  w’cre  kept  so 
secret,  that  tliero  w'as  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  project,  till  the  hiring  transport  ships 
discovered  it.  A proposition  had  been  made  of  this  two  years  before  to  the  carl  of  Kottiog- 
ham,  who,  among  otlier  things,  charged  Russel  with  it,  that  this  had  been  laid  before  liini 
by  men  that  came  from  thence,  but  that  he  had  neglected  it.  Whether  the  French  appro* 
bended  the  design  from  that  motion,  or  whether  it  was  now  betrayed  to  them,  by  some  of 
tU(»«e  who  were  in  the  secret,  I know  not : it  is  certain,  that  they  had  such  timely  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  put  them  on  their  guard.  The  preparations  were  not  quite  ready  by  the 
day  that  was  settled  ; and,  when  all  was  ready,  they  were  stopt  by  a westerly  wind  for 
some  time  ; so  that  they  came  thither  a month  later  than  was  intended.  They  found  the 
place  was  well  fortified  by  many  batteries,  that  were  raised  in  different  lines  upon  the  rocks, 
tliat  lay  over  the  place  of  descent ; and  great  numbers  were  there  ready  to  dispute  their 
landing.  When  our  fleet  came  so  near  as  to  see  all  this,  the  council  of  officers  were  iH 
again^  making  the  attempt ; but  Talmosh  had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  it,  that  he  could 
not  be  diverted  from  it. 

He  fancied  the  men  they  saw  wore  only  a rabble  brought  together  to  make  a show, 
though  it  appeared  very  evidently  that  there  were  regular  bodies  among  them,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  double  to  his.  He  began  witli  a landing  of  six  hundred  men,  and  put 
hi  iisolf  at  the  head  of  them.  The  men  followed  him  witli  great  courage,  but  they  were  so 
exposed  to  the  enemies’  fire,  and  could  do  them  so  little  harm,  that  it  quickly  appeared  it 
was  needlessly  tlirowing  away  the  lives  of  brave  men  to  persist  longer  in  so  desperate  an 
undertaking.  The  greatest  part  of  those  who  landed  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  not 
above  all  hundred  of  *Jicm  came  back.  Talmosh  himself  w’as  shot  in  the  tliigh,  of  which  ho 
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ditwi  in  a few  days,  and  was  much  laincntcil ; for  he  was  a hravc  and  generous  man,  and  a 
good  officer,  very  fit  to  animate  and  encourage  inferior  officers  and  soldiers ; but  he  was 
much  too  apt  to  be  discontented,  and  to  turn  mutinous ; so  that  u|)on  the  whole,  he  was 
one  of  those  dangerous  men  that  arc  capable  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  good  service. 
Thus  that  dt^ign  miscarried,  which,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  at  any  time  l>efore  the 
French  were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  us,  might  have  succeeded,  and  must  have  had  great 
effects  *. 

Our  fltH’t  came  back  to  Plymouth  ; and  after  they  had  set  the  land  forces  ashore,  being 
well  fiimislied  with  bomb-vessels  anti  ammunition;  they  were  ordered  to  try  what  could  bo 
done  on  the  French  coast  t.  They  lay  first  before  Dic]>pe,  and  burned  it  almost  entirely  to 
the  ground.  Tliey  w'ent  next  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  destroyed  a great  part  of  that  town. 
Dunkirk  was  the  place  of  the  greatc-st  importance  : so  that  attempt  was  long  pursued  in 
several  ways,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  These  bombardings  of  the  French  towns  soon 
spread  a terror  among  all  that  lived  near  the  coast:  batteries  were  every  where  raised,  and 
tlie  p€K>ple  were  brought  out  to  defend  their  country : but  they  could  do  us  no  hurt,  while 
our  bomlm  at  a mile  s distance  did  gn  at  execution.  The  action  seemed  inhuman  ; but  the 
French,  who  had  bombarded  Genoa  without  a previous  declaratinn  of  war,  and  who  had  so 
ofUn  put  whole  countries  under  military  execution,  even  after  they  had  paid  the  contribu- 
tions that  had  been  laid  on  them  (for  wliich  they  bad  protection  given  them),  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  this  way  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  they  themselves  ha<l  first  began. 

The  campaign  ended  every  where  to  the  advantage  of  the  confederates,  though  no  signal 
success  had  happened  to  their  arms  : and  this  new  scene  of  action  at  sea  raised  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  as  much  as  it  sunk  our  enemies.  The  war  in  Turkey  went  on  this  year  with 
various  success:  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  the  richest  and 
the  best  peopled  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago : those  of  that  island  had  a greater 
aliare  of  liberty  left  them,  than  any  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  they  finiirished 
accordingly.  Tlie  great  trade  of  Smyrna  that  lay  so  near  them,  made  them  the  more  con- 
fliderable.  The  Venetians  fortified  the  port,  but  usi‘d  the  natives  worse  than  the  Turks  bad 
done : and  as  the  island  bad  a greater  nutnlMT  of  people  upon  it  than  could  subsist  by  the 
productions  within  themselves,  and  the  Turks  prohibited  all  commerce  with  them  from 
Ada,  from  whence  they  had  tlieir  bread ; the  Venetians  could  not  keep  this  possesion, 
unless  they  had  carried  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Moroa,  or  their  other 
dominions,  that  wanted  people.  The  Turks  brought  their  whole  power  at  sea  t<igether,  to 
make  an  attempt  for  recovering  this  island  ; two  actions  liappened  at  sea,  within  ten  days 
one  of  another  ; in  the  last  of  which  the  Venetians  pretended  they  had  got  a great  victory  : 
bat  their  abandoning  Scio,  in  a few  days  after,  showed  that  they  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  hold  that  island,  which  obliged  them  to  keep  a fleet  at  such  a distance  from  their  other 
dominions,  and  at  a charge  which  the  keeping  the  island  could  not  balance.  The  Turks 
sent,  as  they  did  every  year,  a givat  convoy  to  Caminieck,  guarded  by  the  Crim-Tartars. 
The  Polish  army  routed  the  convoy,  and  became  masters  of  all  the  provisions ; but  a second 
convoy  was  more  happy,  and  got  into  tho  place  ; otherwise  it  must  have  been  abandoned. 
Tlterc  was  great  distraction  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  : their  queen’s  intrigues  with  tho  court 
of  France  gave  much  jealousy  : their  diets  were  broken  up  in  confusion ; and  tliey  could 
never  agree  so  far  in  the  preliminaries,  as  to  be  able  by  tbeir  forms  to  do  any  business.  In 
Transylvania,  tho  emperor  had,  after  a long  blockade,  force<l  Giula  to  surrender ; so  that  the 
Turks  had  now  nothing  in  those  parts,  on  tho  north  of  tho  Danube,  but  Teroeswacr.  The 
grand  vizier  came  into  Hungary  with  a great  army,  while  the  emperor  had  a very  small  one 
to  oppose  him.  If  tho  Turks  had  come  on  resolutely,  and  if  the  weather  had  continued 
good,  it  might  have  brought  a fatal  reverse  on  all  the  imperial  afifairs,  and  retrieved  all  that 


* Tlirre  a])pe»ra  no  canse  to  wotidei  st  t)io  failure  of 
tliit  «xpcditi<»n.  It  hiul  been  the  mnirnon  to{>ic  of  con. 

in  I/>ndon  for  « month  beft>re  it  aulfd,  to  that 
the  enemy  wrre  quite  pre|«red  to  oppuM  ut.  Then  there 
WM  contiderable  confution  in  landing  from  the  boat*, 
M>  that  Tolmaoh  could  only  Hand  wuli  nine  hundred 


infantry,  who  were  immediately  charged  and  cut  to 
piece*  by  the  French  hor»e — Slin-w*bnry  C'ormpond- 
rnr« ; Coxe'i  Life  of  Matlboruiifh  ; TimlaFs  Comm, 
Rapin'*  Hi*tory. 

t This  expedition  wai  at  the  king’*  czpreta  detire. 
See  hi*  letter,  **  Shrewsbury  CormpordvDce,''  p.  44. 
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the  Turks  had  lost.  But  the  grand  ■vizier  lay  still,  while  the  emperor  s army  increased,  an<1 
such  rains  fell  that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  affairs  of  Turkey  were  thus  in  preat 
disorder  : the  grand  seignior  died  soon  after ; and  his  successor  in  that  empire  gave  his  suD- 
jects  sucli  hopes  of  peace,  that  they  •were  calmed  for  the  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  court  of  France  flattered  their  people  with  hopes  of  a 
speedy  end  of  the  war : and  some  men  of  great  consideration  were  sent  to  try  what  terms 
they  could  bring  the  empire  or  the  states  to : but  the  French  were  yet  far  from  offering  con- 
ditions, upon  which  a just  or  a safe  peace  could  be  treated  of.  The  States  sent  some  as  far 
as  to  Maestricht,  to  sec  what  powers  those  sent  from  France  had  brought  with  them,  before 
they  would  grant  them  the  passports  that  they  desired : and  w'hen  they  saw  how  limited 
these  were,  the  negotiation  was  soon  at  an  end ; or  rather  it  never  began.  TNHien  the 
French  saw  this,  they  disowned  their  having  sent  any  on  such  an  errand ; and  pret«*n(li*d 
that  this  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  confederates  to  keep  one  another  and  their  people  in 
heart,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  had  now  only  a small  remnant  of  the  "war  before 
them,  since  the  French  had  instruments  every  where  at  work  to  solicit  a peace. 

The  king  came  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  tlie  parliament  was  oponc<’. 
with  a calmer  face  than  had  apj)eared  in  any  session  during  this  reign.  The  supplies  that 
were  demanded,  the  total  amounting  to  five  millions,  were  all  granted  readily.  An  il 
humour  indeed  appeared  in  some  who  opposed  the  funds,  that  would  most  easily  and  m ost 
certainly  raise  the  money  that  was  given,  upon  this  pretence,  that  such  taxes  would  row 
to  be  a general  excise  ; and  that  the  more  easily  money  was  raised,  it  would  be  the  mop 
easy  to  continue  such  duties  to  a longer  period,  if  not  for  ever.  The  truth  was,  the  seent 
enemies  of  the  government  proposed  such  funds  as  would  be  the  heaviest  to  the  people,  ontl 
would  not  fully  answer  what  they  were  estimated  at ; that  so  the  nation  might  be  uneasy 
under  that  load,  and  that  a constant  deficiency  might  bring  on  such  a debt,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  discharge,  but  must  sink  under  it. 

With  the  supply  bills,  as  the  price  or  bargain  for  them,  the  bill  for  frequent  parliaments 
went  on:  it  enacted,  that  a new  parliament  should  be  called  every  third  year,  and  that  the 
present  parliament  should  be  dissolved  before  the  first  of  January,  l()9.5-(i;  and  to  this  the 
royal  assent  was  given  : it  was  received  with  great  joy,  many'  fancying  that  all  their  other 
laws  ^d  liberties  were  now  the  more  secure,  since  this  was  passed  into  a law.  Time  niurt 
♦ell  what  effects  it  will  produce ; whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  great  corruption  with 
which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  and  to  all  those  other  practia?s  that  accompany 
them.  Men  that  intended  to  sell  their  own  votes  within  doors  spared  no  cost  to  buy  the 
votes  of  others  in  elections  : but  now  it  was  hoped  we  should  sec  a golden  age,  wherein  the 
character  men  were  in,  and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  prevailing  considerations 
in  elections : and  by  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  our  constitution,  in  particular  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  house  of  commons,  would  again  recover  both  its  strength  and  repu- 
tation, which  ■was  now  very  much  sunk  ; for  corruption  was  so  generally  spread,  that  it  w.v3 
believed  every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method. 

But  I am  now  coming  towards  the  fatal  period  of  this  book.  Tlie  queen  continued  still 
to  8('t  a great  example  to  the  whole  nation,  which  shined  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  She  us<‘d  .'ll! 
])0ssible  methods  for  reforming  whatever  was  amiss.  She  took  ladies  off  from  that  idleness 
which  not  only  w’asted  their  time  but  exposed  them  to  many  temptations : she  engaged 
many  both  to  read  and  to  work  : she  wrought  many'  hours  a-day  herself,  with  her  ladies 
and  her  maids  of  honour  working  about  her,  while  one  read  to  them  all.  Tlie  female  part  of 
the  court  had  been  in  the  former  reigns  subject  to  much  censure,  and  there  "was  great  cause 
for  it ; but  she  freed  her  court  so  entirely  from  all  suspicion,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as 
a colour  for  discourses  of  that  sort.  She  did  divide  her  time  so  regularly  between  her  closet 
and  business,  her  work  and  diversion,  that  every  minute  seemed  to  have  its  proper  emj)Ioy- 
ment : she  expressed  so  deep  a sense  of  religion,  with  so  true  a regard  to  it ; she  had  such 
right  principles  and  just  notions  ; and  her  deportment  was  so  exact  in  every  part  of  it;  all 
being  natural  and  unconstrained,  and  animated  wifli  due  life  and  cheerfulness : she  considered 
every  thing  that  was  laid  before  her  so  carefully,  and  gave  such  due  encouragement  to  a 
freedom  of  speech : she  remembered  every'  thing  so  exactly',  observing  at  the  same  time  the 
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closest  rescrvedncfls,  yet  with  an  0|>en  air  ami  frankness  : slie  was  so  candid  in  all  she  said, 
and  cautious  in  every  promise  she  made  ; and,  notwitlistandin^  her  own  ^(reat  capacity,  slic 
expressed  such  a distrust  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  was  so  entindv  resigned  to  the  king*M 
judgment,  and  so  constantly  determined  by  it,  that  wlieii  I laid  all  these  things  together, 
which  1 had  large  opportunitii's  to  observe,  it  gave  a very  pleasant  prospect  to  balance  the 
melancholy  view  that  arose  from  the  ill  posture  of  our  affairs  in  all  other  respects.  It  gave 
us  a very  particular  joy  when  we  saw  that  the  person,  whose  condition  seemed  to  mark  her 
out  as  the  defender  and  perfecter  of  our  reformation,  was  such  in  all  rt'spects  in  her  public 
administration,  as  well  as  in  her  private  deportment,  that  slie  seemed  well  fitted  for  accom- 
plishing that  work  for  which  we  thought  she  was  bom : but  we  soon  saw  this  hopeful  view 
blasted,  and  our  expi'ctations  disappointed,  in  the  loss  of  her. 

It  vras  preceded  by  that  of  andibishop  Tillotson,  wlio  was  taken  ill  of  a fit  of  a dead  palsy 
in  November,  while  he  w’as  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  on  a .Sunday,  in  the  worship  of  God  : 
he  felt  it  coming  on  him,  but,  not  thinking  it  decent  to  interrupt  the  divine  service,  ho 
neglected  it  too  long,  till  it  fell  so  heavily  on  him,  that  all  remedies  were  ineffectual ; and  ho 
died  the  fifth  day  after  he  w’as  taken  ill*.  His  distemper  did  so  oppress  him,  and  speaking 
was  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  though  it  appeared  by  signs  and  other  indications  that  his  under- 
standing remained  lung  clear,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  express  himself  so  as  to  edify  others. 
He  seemed  still  serene  and  calm,  and  in  broken  words  he  said  he  thanked  God  he  was  quiet 
w’ithin,  and  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  will  of  Heaven.  I pn*ached  his 
funeral  8<*rinon,  in  which  I gave  a character  of  him  which  was  so  severely  true,  that  I 
pi'rhapB  kept  too  mucli  within  bounds,  and  said  It^ss  than  he  deserved.  But  we  had  lived 
in  such  friendship  together,  that  I thought  it  was  more  decent,  as  it  always  is  more  safe,  to 
err  on  that  hand.  He  was  the  man  of  the  truest  judgment  and  bc«t  temper  1 ha<l  ever 
known  ; he  had  a clear  head,  with  a most  tender  and  compassionate  heart : he  was  a faithful 
and  zealous  friend,  but  a gentle  and  soon  conquered  enemy : he  was  truly  and  seriously  reli- 
gious, but  without  afft'ctation,  bigotry,  or  superstition ; his  notions  of  morality  were  fine 
and  sublime  : his  thread  of  reasoning  was  easy,  clear,  and  solid  : he  was  not  only  the  best 
preacher  of  the  age,  bnt  sc’cined  to  have  brought  jireacliing  to  perfection  : his  semions  were 
80  well  heard  and  liked,  and  so  much  read,  that  all  the  nation  proposed  him  os  a pattern, 
and  studied  to  copy  after  him  : his  parts  rcmiained  with  him  clear  and  unclouded  ; but  the 
perpetual  slanders  and  other  ill  usage  he  had  been  followed  with  for  many  years,  most  par- 
ticularly since  his  advancement  to  that  great  post,  gave  him  too  much  trouble,  and  too  deep 
a concern  : it  could  neither  provoke  him,  nor  fright  him  from  his  duty  ; but  it  affected  his 
mind  so  much,  tliat  this  wao  theught  to  have  shortened  his  days. 

Bancroft  ha<l  died  a year  brf<.>rc  in  the  same  pour  and  despicable  manner,  in  which  he  liad 
lived  for  some  years:  he  died  in  a state  of  separation  from  the  church  ; and  yet  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  it  in  any  public  declaration : for  neither  living  nor  dying  did  he  publish 
any  thing  concerning  it.  His  death  ought  to  liavc  put  an  end  to  the  schism  that  some  were 
endeavouring  to  raise ; upon  this  pretence,  that  a parliamentary  deprivation  was  never  to  be 
allowed,  as  contrary  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  cliurch  ; and  therefore  they  looked  on 
Sancrofl  as  the  archbishop  still,  and  reckoned  Tillotson  an  usurper,  and  all  that  joined  with 
him  were  counted  schismatics ; they  were  willing  to  forget,  as  some  of  them  did  plainly 
condemn,  the  deprivations  made  in  the  progress  of  the  refuniiation,  more  particularly  those 
in  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  deprivations  made  by  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  the  year  I6fi2 : but  from  thence  the  controversy  was  carried  up  to  tlie  fourtli 
century  ; and  a great  deal  of  angry  reading  was  brought  out  on  both  sides  to  justify,  or  to 
condemn,  those  proceedings.  But  arguments  will  never  have  the  better  of  interc'st  and 
humour  ; yet  now,  even  according  to  their  own  pretensions,  the  schism  ought  to  have  ceased  ; 
since  he,  on  whoso  account  it  was  set  up,  did  never  assert  his  right ; and  therefore  that 
might  have  been  more  justly  construed  a tacit  yielding  it ; but  those  who  have  a mind  to 

* Ti!Iot«on  d>ed  on  the  24tb  of  Norember,  1694.  Hit  integrity  tod  freedom  from  avarice  it  attrttnl  by  the  fict 
hit  widow,  a nicce  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wu  tupportod  by  ibo  iMunly  of  king  WUliatu.— Noble't  Con'.it>vi'i«B 
of  Ora\'.g»*r. 
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embroil  church  or  8tatc,  will  never  want  a pretence,  and  no  arguments  will  heat  then 
from  it. 

Both  king  and  queen  were  much  affected  with  Tillotaon  s death  : the  queen  for  idut 
days  spoke  of  him  in  the  tendcrest  maimer,  and  not  without  tears,  lie  duKl  so  poor  tliat,  if 
the  king  had  not  forgiven  his  first  fruits,  his  debts  could  not  have  been  all  paid:  so 
generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a post,  out  of  which  Sancroft  had  raised  a great  estate, 
w'hich  he  left  to  his  family  ; hut  Tillotson  was  rich  in  good  works.  His  see  was  filled  bv 
Tenison,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Many  washed  that  Stillingfleet  might  hare  succeeded,  he  beiog 
not  only  so  eminently  learned,  hut  judged  a man  in  all  respects  fit  for  the  poet.  The  queen 
was  inclined  to  him ; she  spoke  with  some  earnestness  oftener  than  once  to  tho  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  on  that  subject:  she  thought  he  would  Gil  that  poet  w'ith  great  dignity:  die 
also  pressed  the  king  earnestly  for  him  : hut  as  his  ill  health  made  him  not  capable  of  tl»e 
fatigue  that  belonged  to  this  province,  so  tho  whigs  did  generally  apprehend  that  both  his 
notions  and  his  temper  were  too  high  ; and  all  concurred  to  desire  Tenison,  who  had  a firmer 
health,  with  a more  active  temper,  and  was  universally  well  liked  for  having  served  tlie  cure 
of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  worst  time,  with  so  much  courage  and  discretion ; so  that  at  this 
time  he  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies*. 

Tho  small  pox  raged  this  winter  about  London,  some  thousands  dying  of  them,  which  gave 
us  great  apprehensions  w’ith  relation  to  the  queen,  for  she  had  never  had  them. 

In  conclusion,  she  was  taken  ill,  but  the  next  day  that  seemed  to  go  off : I had  the  honour 
to  ho  half  an  hour  with  her  that  day,  and  she  complained  then  of  nothing.  The  day 
followring  she  went  abroad ; but  her  illness  returned  so  heavily  on  her  that  she  could  disguise 
it  no  longer : she  shut  herself  up  long  in  her  closet  that  night^  and  burned  many  papers,  and 
put  the  rest  in  order ; after  that  she  used  some  slight  remedies,  thinking  it  w'aa  only  a 
transient  indisposition  ; hut  it  increased  upon  her,  and,  wnthin  two  days  after,  the  small  pox 
appeared,  and  with  very  had  symptoms.  1 will  not  enter  into  another's  province,  nor  speak 
of  matters  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  my  own  profession  : but  tho  physicians'  part  was 
universally  condemned,  and  her  death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence,  or  unskilfulness,  of 
Dr.  Ratcliffe.  He  w’as  called  for,  and  it  appeared  but  too  evidently  that  his  opinion  was 
chiefly  considered,  and  was  most  depended  on.  Other  physicians  were  afterwards  called, 
hut  not  till  it  was  too  latof.  The  king  was  stnick  with  this  beyond  expression.  lie  came 
rm  tho  second  day  of  her  illness  and  passed  the  hill  for  frequent  parliaments,  which,  if  he  had 
not  done  that  day,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  never  have  passed  it.  The  day  after,  he 
called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a free  vent  to  a most  tender  passion ; he  hurst  out  into  tears, 
and  cried  out  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  queen,  and  that,  from  being  the  most  happy,  he 
was  now  going  to  he  the  most  miserable,  creature  upon  earth.  lie  said,  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  marriage,  he  had  never  known  one  single  fault  in  her  : there  was  a worth  in 
her  that  nobody  knew  besides  himself;  though  he  aiddtn^  that  I might  know  as  much  of 
lier  as  any  other  person  did.  Never  was  such  a face  of  universal  sorrow  seen  in  a court,  or 
in  a town,  as  at  this  time : all  people,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears.  On  Chrislnias-day  the  small  pox  sunk  so  entirely,  and  the  queen  felt  herself  so 
well  upon  it,  that  it  was  for  a while  concluded  she  had  the  measles,  and  that  the  danger  was 
over.  This  hope  was  ill  grounded,  and  of  a short  continuance;  for,  before  night,  all  was 
sadly  changed.  It  aj)pcarcd  that  tlie  small  pox  were  now  so  sunk  that  tliere  was  no  hope 
of  raising  them.  The  new*  archbishop  attended  on  her;  he  performed  all  devotions,  and  had 
much  private  discourse  with  her.  When  the  desperate  condition  slic  was  in  was  evident 


* T>r.  Thomaft  Ti-tiiton  i«  detcribed  b;*  Markaj  in  hia 

Mciiiuin,**  bcin|f  **a  plain,  guod,  hcary  man;**  a 
•ketrli  that  hia  conduct,  aa  metropolitan,  juaiiftea  ua  in 
thinking  a-curmic.  I>r.  HtilUngflret  wa«  tverj  way  liia 
anperior;  but,  in  thnne  dara,  it  woa  a point  of  import* 
aiicc  to  obtain  a man  for  (hat  high  ofTice  who  would 
not  do  any  harm.  Tciiiaon  af>|>rarrd  to  diaadvant^te 
Irure  being  in  aiich  cloar  jntlapc^aitiun  to  Tillotaon.  He 
waa  l>om  at  Cotienham,  in  Cambridgeahirc,  during  (he 
ypAi  lGil6.  It  waa  while  be  held  the  rectory  of  St. 


Mpnin'i'in.thr'fictda,  to  which  he  waa  preaented  in  1^)80, 
that  he  founded  the  library  which  baa  juat  been  tbrnvi 
open  to  the  public.  It  waa  for  hit  itreDuana  oppotitn* 
to  poper\',  in  the  reign  of  James,  that  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  iJncoln  to  1()91,  from  whence  he  wa*  Iran*- 
latcd  to  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1715.— 'Diog.  Britan.; 
Noble's  CoQtiuuatton  of  Grainger. 

^ I>r.  Ratcliffe  aiw»yt  declared  that  be  was  not  called 
in  until  human  skill  could  be  of  no  avail.  Rurocci 
statement  shows  that  medical  aid  was  long  dcfrrred. 
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beyond  doubt,  be  told  the  king  he  could  not  do  his  duty  faithfully,  unless  he  acquainted  her 
with  the  danger  she  was  in.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  whatever  effect  it  might 
have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceived  in  so  important  a matter.  And,  as  the  archbishop 
was  preparing  the  queen  with  some  address,  not  t4)  surprise  her  too  much  with  such  tidings, 
she  presently  apprehended  his  drift,  but  showed  no  fear  nor  disorder  upon  it.  She  said  she 
thanked  God  she  had  always  carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the 
last  hour  ; she  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  look  up  to  God,  and  submit  to  his  will ; it 
went  further  indeed  than  submission,  fur  she  seemed  to  desire  death  rather  than  life ; and 
she  continued  to  the  last  minute  of  her  life  in  that  calm  and  resigned  state.  She  had 
formerly  written  her  mind,  in  many  particulars,  to  the  king : and  she  gave  order  to  look 
carefully  for  a small  scrutuirc  that  she  made  use  of,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  king:  and, 
having  dispatched  that,  she  avoided  the  giving  herself  or  him  the  tenderness  which  a final 
parting  might  have  raised  in  them  both.  She  was  almost  perpetually  in  prayer.  The  day 
before  she  died  she  received  the  sacrament,  all  the  bishops,  who  were  attending,  being 
admitted  to  receive  it  with  her : we  were,  God  knows,  a sorrowful  company ; for  we  were 
luring  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glor}’  on  earth : she  followed  the  whole  office, 
repeating  it  after  the  archbishop : she  appreliended,  not  without  some  concern,  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  swallow  the  bread,  yet  it  went  down  easily.  When  this  was  over, 
she  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die ; she  slumbered  sometimes,  but  said  she  was  not 
refreslied  by  it ; and  said  often  that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer ; she  tried  once  or  tviice 
to  have  said  somewhat  to  the  king,  but  was  not  able  to  go  through  w'ith  it.  She  ordered 
the  archbishop  to  be  reading  to  her  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  might  fix  her  attention 
and  raise  her  devotion.  Several  cordials  were  given,  but  all  was  ineffectual ; she  lay  silent 
for  some  hours : and  some  words  that  came  from  her  showed  her  thoughts  began  to  break. 
In  conclusion,  she  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  about  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  thirty* 
third  year  of  her  ago,  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 

She  was  the  most  universally  lamented  princess,  and  deserved  the  best  to  be  so,  of  any  in 
onr  age,  or  in  our  history.  I will  add  no  more  concerning  her  in  the  way  of  a character : I 
have  said  a great  deal  already  in  this  work  ; and  I wrote  a book,  ns  an  essay  on  her  cha* 
racier,  in  which  I have  said  nothing  but  that  which  I knew  to  be  strictly  true,  without  the 
enlargement  of  figure  or  rhetoric*.  The  king's  affliction  for  her  death  was  as  great  as  it 
was  just ; it  w^as  greater  than  those  who  knew  him  best  thought  his  temper  capable  of:  he 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it : during  her  sickness,  he  was  in  an  agony  that  amoaed  ns  all, 
fainting  often,  and  breaking  out  into  most  violent  lamentations.  When  she  died,  his 
spirits  sunk  so  low*,  that  there  was  great  reason  to  .apprehend  that  he  was  following  her ; 
for  some  weeks  after  he  was  so  little  master  of  himself,  that  lie  was  not  capable  of  minding 
business,  or  of  seeing  company.  He  turned  himself  much  to  the  meditations  of  religion,  and 
to  secret  prayer ; the  archbishop  was  often  and  long  with  him  : he  entered  upon  solemn  and 
serious  resolutions  of  becoming  in  all  things  an  exact  and  exemplar}*  Christian.  And  now 
I am  come  to  the  period  of  this  book  with  a very  melancholy  prospect ; but  God  has  ordered 
matters  since  beyond  all  our  expectations  t. 

* Bnrnei’t  work,  with  the  quccn*t  portnitt  wu  piib> 
lisbcd  in  1(>95.  See  an  account  of  this  mux  in  Mr. 

D'Uncli'a  Curioaiiiet  of  Literature,  second  aeries,  article 
“ True  Sources  of  Secret  IlisiorT.** 

t Burnet's  character  of  queen  Mary  has  never  been 
SMitroTcrtcd  io  any  mstirial  point*.  The  mutual  aticc. 


tion  that  was  profeased  between  her  and  the  king  was 
cerUuuly  genuine.  Her  private  letters  expreas  naturally 
her  lore  for  him:  and,  after  be  waa  dead,  a bracelet  ^ 
her  hair  waa  found  upon  his  ann.~Nollc'a  Coetiauatieo 
of  (ireinger. 
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BOOK  VI. 

or  TOE  UFE  AXD  REIGN  OF  KINO  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

HE  two  houses  of  parliament  set  an  example  that  Yms  followed 
hy  the  whole  nation,  of  making  consolatory  and  dutiful  addresses 
to  the  king.  The  queim  was  buried  with  the  ordinary  cere- 
mony, and  with  one  piece  of  magnihcenco  that  could  never 
happen  l>efore ; for  both  houses  of  parliament  wont  in  procession 
before  the  chariot  that  carried  her  body  to  Westminster  Abbey ; 
where  places  were  prepared  for  both  houses  to  sit  in  form,  while 
the  archbishop  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  Tliis  could  never 
happen  before,  since  the  sovereign's  death  had  always  dissolved 
our  parliaments.  It  is  true,  the  carl  of  Rochester  tried  if  he 
could  have  raised  a doubt  of  the  legality  of  this  parliament’s  continuance,  since  it  was  sum- 
moned by  king  William  and  queen  Mary ; so,  upon  her  death,  the  writ  that  ran  in  her  name 
seemed  to  die  with  her.  This  would  have  had  fatal  consequences,  if  in  that  season  of  the 
year  all  things  must  have  stood  still  till  a new  parliament  could  have  been  brought  together; 
but  the  act  that  put  the  adininistration  entirely  in  the  king,  though  the  queen  had  a share  in 
the  dignity  of  sovereign,  made  this  cavil  appear  to  be  so  ill  grounded,  that  nobody  seconded 
so  dangerous  a suggestion. 

The  parliament  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  earl  of  Rochester 
and  that  party  artfully  studied  all  that  was  possible  to  embroil  oiu’  affairs.  The  state  of  our 
coin  gave  them  too  great  a handle  for  it.  We  had  two  sorts  of  coin  : the  one  was  milled, 
and  could  not  be  practised  on ; but  the  other  was  not  so,  and  was  subject  to  clipping : and 
in  a course  of  some  years  the  old  money  was  everj’^  year  so  much  diminished,  that  it  at  last 
grow  to  be  less  than  the  half  of  the  intrinsic  value.  Those  who  drove  this  trade  were  as 
much  enriched  as  the  nation  suffered  by  it.  When  it  came  to  be  generally  observed,  the 
king  was  advised  to  issue  out  a ]>roclamation,  that  no  money  should  pass  for  the  future  by 
the  tale,  but  by  the  weight,  which  would  put  a present  end  to  clipping.  But  Seymour, 
being  then  in  the  treasury,  opposed  this : ho  advised  the  king  to  look  on,  and  let  that 
matter  have  its  course : the  parliament  would  in  due  time  take  care  of  it ; but  in  the  mean- 
while the  badness  of  money  quickened  the  circulation,  while  every  one  studied  to  put  out  of 
his  hands  all  the  bad  money ; and  this  would  make  all  people  the  readier  to  bring  their 
cash  into  the  exchequer,  and  so  a h)an  was  more  easily  made.  Triie  badness  of  the  money 
began  now  to  grow  very  visible  ; it  was  plain  that  no  remedy  could  be  provided  for  it,  but 
by  recoining  all  the  specie  of  England ; and  that  could  not  be  set  about  in  the  end  of  a 
session.  The  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  represented  this  very  tragically  in  the 
house  of  lords,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  proper  remedy ; it  produced  only  an 
act  with  stricter  clauses  and  severer  penalties  against  clippers : this  had  no  other  effect  but 
that  it  alarmed  the  nation,  and  sunk  the  value  of  our  money  in  the  Exchange : guineas, 
which  were  equal  in  value  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixjHmce  in  silver,  rose  to  thirty 
sliillings  ; that  is  to  say,  thirty  killings  sunk  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  This 
public  disgrace  put  on  our  coin,  when  the  evil  was  not  cured,  was  in  effect  a great  point 
tarried,  by  which  there  was  an  opportunity  given  to  sink  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  public  funds ; and  it  brought  a discount  of  about  40/.  per  cent,  upon  tallies. 

Another  bill  was  set  on  foot,  which  w'as  long  pursued,  and  in  conclusion  carried  by  the 
tories : it  was  concerning  trials  for  treason ; and  the  design  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  make  mec 
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as  safe  in  all  treasonable  con.<ipiracies  and  practices  as  was  possible  ; two  witnesses  were  U 
concur  to  prove  the  same  fact,  at  the  same  time:  counsel  in  matters  of  fact,  and  witnesses 
upon  f>ath,  were  by  it  allowed  to  the  prisoners ; they  were  to  have  a copy  of  the  indictment 
and  the  jiantd  in  due  time ; all  these  things  were  in  themselves  just  and  reasonable : and 
if  they  had  been  movinl  by  other  men,  and  at  another  time,  they  would  have  met  with  little 
opposition  : they  were  chiefly  set  on  by  Finch,  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  brother,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  hard  prosecutions  for  treasons  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and 
had  then  carried  all  prerogative  points  very  far ; but  w'os,  during  this  reign,  in  a constant 
opposition  to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  king's  service  : he  had  a copious  way  of 
speaking,  with  an  ajjpearance  of  beauty  and  eloquence  to  vulgar  bearers;  but  there  was  a 
superficialncss  in  most  of  his  harangues  tliat  made  them  seem  tedious  to  better  judges  ; bis 
rhetoric  was  all  vicious,  and  his  reasoning  was  too  subtle.  The  occasion  given  for  this  bill 
leads  me  to  give  an  account  of  some  trials  for  treason  during  the  lost  suininer,  which,  for  the 
relation  tliey  have  to  this  matter,  I have  reserved  for  this  place. 

Lunt,  an  Irisliman,  who  was  bold  and  {>oor,  and  of  a mean  understanding,  had  been  often 
employed  to  carry  letters  and  messiiges  between  Ireland  and  England  wdien  king  James  was 
then\  He  w*as  once  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but  he  was  faithful  to  bis  party,  and  would 
discover  nothing ; so  he  continued  after  that  to  be  trusted  by  them.  But,  being  kept  very 
poor,  he  grew’  weary  of  his  low  estate,  and  thought  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  a discovery. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Taaff,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had  not  only  changed  his  religion, 
but  had  married  in  king  Juines's  lime.  Taaff  came  into  the  service  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  hail  a small  pension.  He  was  long  in  pursuit  of  a discovery  of  the  imposture  in 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wall's,  and  was  engaged  with  more  succi'ss  in  discovering  the 
concealed  estates  of  the  priests  and  the  religions  orders,  in  which  some  progress  was  made. 
These  seemed  to  be  sure  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  the  man,  at  least  in  his  opposition  to 
those  whom  he  liad  forsaken,  and  whom  he  was  provoking  in  so  sensible  a manner.  All 
this  I mention  the  more  particularly  to  show  how  little  that  sort  of  men  ore  t^j  be  depended 
on ; he  possessed  thost?  to  whom  his  other  discoveries  gave  him  access,  of  the  importance  of 
this  Lnnt,  who  was  then  come  from  St.  Germains,  and  who  could  make  great  discoveries : so 
Lunt  was  e:i:ainincd  by  the  ministers  of  state;  and  he  gave  them  an  account  of  some  dis- 
courses and  designs  against  the  king,  and  of  an  insurrection,  that  was  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  year  KJ92,  when  king  JaiiU’s  was  designing  to  come  over  from  Normandy  : for  he  said 
he  had  carried  at  that  time  commissions  to  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  l)oth  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  A carrier  had  bi'en  employed  to  carry  down  great  quantities  of  arms  to 
them  : one  of  the  chests,  in  which  they  were  put  up,  had  broken  in  tbe  carriage,  so  the 
carrier  saw  what  wa.s  in  them ; and  he  deposed  he  had  carried  many  of  the  same  W'cight 
and  size  : the  persons  concerned,  finding  the  carrier  was  true  and  secret,  continued  to  employ 
him  in  that  sort  of  carriage  fur  a great  while.  Lunt's  story  seemed  probable  and  coherent 
in  all  its  circum.stunces : so  orders  were  sent  to  seize  on  some  persons,  and  to  search  houses 
for  arms.  In  one  house  they  found  arms  for  a troop  of  horse,  built  up  within  walls  very 
dexterously.  Taaff  was  all  this  while  very  zealous  in  supporting  Lunt’s  credit,  and  in 
assisting  him  in  his  discoveries.  A solemn  trial  of  the  prisoners  was  ordered  in  I^ncashire. 
When  the  set  time  drew  near,  Taaff  sent  them  word  that,  if  ho  sliould  be  well  paid  for  it, 
he  would  bring  them  all  off : it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  they  stuck  at  nothing  for  such 
a service.  He  had  got  out  of  Lunt  all  his  depositions,  which  he  disclosed  to  them  ; so  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  well  prepared  to  meet  and  overthrow  his  evidence  in  many  cir- 
cumstances : and  at  the  trial  Taaff  turned  against  him,  and  witnessed  many  things  against 
Lunt  that  shook  his  credit.  There  was  another  witness  that  supported  Lunt’s  evidence,  but 
he  was  so  profligate  a man,  that  great  and  just  objections  lay  against  giving  him  any  credit ; 
but  the  carrier’s  evidence  w'ns  not  shaken.  Lunt,  in  the  trial,  had  named  two  gentlemen 
wrong,  mistaking  the  one  fur  the  other  ; but  he  quickly  corrected  his  mistake  : he  had  sei'ii 
them  but  once,  and  they  were  both  together,  so  he  might  mistake  their  names  ; but  he  was 
sure  these  were  the  two  persons  w*ith  whom  ho  had  those  treasonable  negotiations.  Taaff 
had  engaged  him  in  company  in  London,  to  whom  he  had  talked  very  idly,  like  a man  who 
resolved  to  make  a fortune  by  swearing  : and  it  acemeil,  by  what  he  said,  that  he  had  many 
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discoTerieft  jet  m reserve,  which  he  intended  to  spread  among  man  j,  till  he  should  f^rcn 
rich  and  considerable  bj  it : this  was  sworn  againi^  him.  Bj  all  these  things  his  evidence 
was  so  blasted  that  no  credit  was  given  to  him.  Four  of  the  judges  were  sent  duisn  to  tij 
the  prisoners  at  Manchester  and  at  Oiester,  where  thej  managed  matters  with  an  impartisl 
exactness*  Any  leaning  that  appeared  was  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  according  to  a cfaanc> 
tcristio  tliat  judge's  had  always  pretended  to,  but  had  not  of  late  dosen’od  so  well  as  npoa 
this  occasion,  of  being  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The  evidence  that  was  brought  against 
Lunt  was  afterwards  found  to  be  false ; but  H looked  then  with  so  good  an  appearance,  that 
both  the  king' s counsel  and  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  it ; and  so,  without  calling  for  the 
rest  of  the  evidence,  the  matter  was  let  fall : and  when  the  judges  gave  the  charge  to  Ute 
jury,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  they  were  acquitted.  And  the  rest  of  those 
who  were  ordered  to  be  tried  after  them  were  all  discharged  without  trial. 

The  whole  party  triumphed  upon  this  as  a victory,  and  complained  both  of  the  ministen 
of  state  and  of  the  judges  ; the  matter  was  examined  into  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  tud 
it  evidently  appear^  that  the  proceeding  had  been  not  only  exactly  according  to  law,  but 
that  all  reasonable  favour  had  been  shewed  the  prisoners ; so  that  both  bouses  were  faily 
satisfied  : only  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  hung  on  the  matter  long,  and  with 
great  eagerness,  and,  in  conclusion,  protested  against  the  vote  by  which  the  lords  justified 
these  proceedings.  *niis  examination  was  brought  on  with  much  noise,  to  give  the  more 
strength  to  the  bill  of  treasons : but  the  progress  of  the  examination  turned  so  much  against 
them  who  had  made  this  use  of  it,  that  it  appeared  there  was  no  just  occasion  given  by  that 
trial  to  alter  the  law.  Yet  the  commons  passed  the  bill : but  the  lords  insisted  on  a clause, 
that  all  the  peers  should  be  summoned  to  tlio  trial  of  a peer  that  was  charged  with  high 
treason  : the  commons  would  not  agree  to  that ; and  so  the  bill  was  dropped  for  this  time. 
By  the  late  trial  it  had  manifestly  appeared  how  little  the  crown  gained  by  one  thing,  wbidi 
yet  was  thought  an  advantage,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  were  not  upon  oath. 
Many  tilings  were  upon  this  occasion  witnessed  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  which  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  notoriously  false  : and  it  is  certain  that  the  terror  of  an  oath  is  a gresi 
restnuut,  and  many,  whom  an  oath  might  overawe,  would  more  freely  allow  tfactDselves  the 
liberty  of  lying  in  behalf  of  a prisoner  to  save  his  life. 

When  this  design  failed,  another  was  set  up  against  the  bank,  which  began  to  bare  i 
flourishing  credit,  and  had  supplied  the  king  so  regularly  with  money,  and  that  upon  such 
reasonable  terms,  that  those  who  intended  to  make  matters  go  heavily,  tried  what  could  he 
done  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  bank.  But  this  attempt  was  rejected  in  both  houses  with 
indignation : it  was  very  evident  that  public  credit  would  signify  little,  if  what  wai 
established  in  one  session  of  parliaiuent  might  be  fallen  upon  and  shaken  in  another. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sesnon,  complaints  were  made  of  some  military  men  who  did  not 
pay  their  quarters,  pretending  their  own  pay  was  in  arrear ; but,  it  appearing  that  they  had 
been  paid,  and  the  matter  ^dng  further  examined  into,  it  was  found  that  the  superior 
ofBcers  had  cheated  the  subalterns,  which  excused  their  not  paying  their  quarters.  Tpoo 
this  the  enquiry  was  carried  further,  and  such  discoveries  were  made,  that  some  ofificeis  were 
broken  upon  it,  while  others  prevented  complaints,  by  satisfying  those  whom  they  liad 
oppressed.  It  was  found  out  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  taken  two  hundred 
guineas,  for  procuring  the  arrears  due  to  a regiment  to  be  paid  : whereupon  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  turned  out  of  his  place.  Many  were  the  more  sharpened  against  him, 
because  it  was  believed  that  he,  as  well  as  Trevor,  the  speaker,  was  deeply  concerned  is 
corrupting  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons : he  had  held  his  place  both  in  king 
Charles's  and  king  James’s  time  : and  the  share  he  had  in  the  secret  distribution  of  money, 
hod  made  him  a n(*ceasary  man  for  those  methods. 

But  the  house,  being  on  this  acent,  carried  the  matter  still  further.  In  the  former  session 
of  parliament,  an  act  had  |>ossed,  creating  a fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  owing  to 
the  orphans,  by  the  chamber  of  London ; and  the  chamber  had  made  Trevor  a present  of  s 
thousand  guineas,  for  the  service  he  did  them  in  that  matter : this  was  entered  in  their 
hooks,  so  that  full  proof  was  made  of  it.  It  was  indeed  believed  that  a much  greater  present 
had  been  made  him  in  behalf  of  the  orphans ; but  no  proof  of  that  appeared  : whereas  what 
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had  beon  taken  in  so  public  a manner  could  not  be  hid.  This  was  objected  to  TreTor  as 
corruption  aud  a breach  of  trust ; and  upon  it  he  was  expelled  the  house  : and  Mr.  Paul 
Foley  was  chosen  speaker  in  his  room  ; who  had  got  great  credit  by  his  integrity,  and  his 
constant  complaining  of  the  administration. 

One  discovery  made  way  for  another : it  was  found  that  in  the  books  of  the  East  India 
company  there  were  entries  made  of  great  sums  given  for  secret  services  done  the  company, 
that  amounted  to  1 70,000/. : and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  h^ 
gone  among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  For  the  two  preceding  winters  there 
had  been  attempts  eagerly  pursued  by  some  for  breaking  the  company,  and  either  opening 
a free  trade  to  the  Indies,  or  at  least  erecting  a new  company : but  it  was  observed  that 
some  of  the  hottest  sticklers  against  the  company  did  insensibly  not  only  fall  off  from  that  heat, 
but  turned  to  serve  the  company  as  much  as  they  bad  at  first  endeavoured  to  destroy  it. 
Sejnnour  was  among  the  chief  of  these  ; and  it  was  said  that  he  had  12,000/.  of  their  money 
under  the  colour  of  a bargain  for  their  saltpetre.  Great  pains  and  art  were  used  to  stifle  this 
enquiry ; but  curiosity,  envy,  and  ill  nature,  as  well  as  virtue,  will  on  such  occasions  always 
prevail  to  set  on  enquiries.  Those  who  have  bad  nothing  desire  to  know  who  have  had 
something,  while  the  guilty  persons  dare  not  show  too  great  a concern  in  opposing  dls* 
eoveries.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a rich  merchant,  who  was  governor  of  the  company,  was 
examined  concerning  that  great  sum  given  for  secret  service : but  he  refused  to  answer.  So 
a severe  bill  was  brought  in  against  him,  in  case  he  should  not,  by  a prefixed  day,  confess 
bow  all  that  money  had  been  disposed  of.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
and  was  likely  to  pass,  he  came  in  and  offered  to  make  a full  discovery,  if  he  might  be 
indemnified  for  all  iliat  he  had  done,  or  that  he  might  say,  in  that  matter.  The  enemies  of 
the  court  hoped  for  great  discoveries  that  should  disgrace  both  the  ministers  and  the 
favourites : but  it  appeared  that  whereas  both  king  Charles  and  king  James  had  obliged  the 
company  to  make  them  a yearly  present  of  10,000/.,  that  the  king  had  received  ibis  but  once ; 
and  that  though  the  company  offered  a present  of  50,000/.  if  the  king  would  grant  them  a 
new'  charter,  and  consent  to  an  act  of  parliament  confirming  it,  the  king  had  refused  to 
hearken  to  it.  There  were  indeed  privumptions  that  the  marquis  of  Cacrmartlien  had  taken 
a present  of  five  thousand  guineas,  which  were  sent  back  to  sir  lliomas  Cook  the  morning 
before  he  was  to  make  his  discovery.  The  lords  appointed  twelve  of  their  body  to  meet 
with  twenty-four  of  the  house  of  commons  to  examine  into  this  matter ; but  they  were  so 
ill  satisfied  with  the  account  that  was  given  them  by  the  four  persons  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  secret,  that  by  a particular  act,  that  passed  both  houses,  they  were  conir 
mitted  to  the  Tower  of  l^ndun  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  restrained 
from  disposing  of  their  estaU‘8,  real  or  personal.  Tliese  were  proceedings  of  on  extraordinary 
nature,  which  could  not  be  justified  but  from  the  extraordinary  occasion  that  was  given  for 
them.  Some  said  this  looked  like  the  setting  up  a court  of  inquisition,  when  new  laws 
were  made  on  purjiosc  to  discover  secret  transactions ; and  that  no  boimds  could  be  set  to 
such  a method  of  proceeding.  Others  said,  that  when  entries  were  made  of  such  sums 
secretly  disposed  of,  it  was  as  just  for  a parliament  to  force  a confession,  as  it  was  common 
in  tlie  course  of  the  law  to  subpoena  a roan  to  declare  ^ his  knowledge  of  any  matter,  how 
secrecy  soever  it  might  have  been  managed,  and  what  person  soever  might  have  been  con* 
eerned  in  it.  Thu  lord  premdent  felt  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  discovery  ; for, 
while  the  act  against  Cook  was  passing  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  took  occasion  to  affirm, 
with  solemn  protestations,  that  he  himself  was  not  at  all  c<Miccmed  in  that  matter.  But 
now  all  had  broken  out.  One  Firebrass,  a merchant,  employed  by  the  East  India  company, 
had  treated  with  Bates,  a friend  of  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen ; and  for  the  favour  that 
lord  was  to  do  them,  in  procuring  them  a new  charter.  Bates  was  to  have  for  his  use  five 
thousand  guineas.  But  now  a new  turn  was  to  be  given  to  all  this : Bates  swore  that  he 
indeed  received  the  money,  and  that  he  offered  it  to  that  lord,  who  positively  refused  to  take 
it ; but,  since  it  was  already  paid  in,  he  advised  Bates  to  keep  it  to  himself ; though,  by  the 
examination,  it  appeared  that  Bates  was  to  have  500/.  for  his  own  negotiating  the  afibir : it 
did  alsf)  appear  that  the  money  was  paid  into  the  bands  of  one  of  that  lord's  servants ; 
but  he  could  not  be  come  at.  Upon  this  discovery  the  house  of  commons  voted  an 
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impeachment  for  a misdemeanour  against  the  lord  president.  liOf  to  prevent  tliat, 
desired  to  be  heard  speak  to  that  house  ;n  his  own  justifieation.  Whtn  lie  was 
before  them  he  set  out  the  scnrices  that  he  had  done  the  nation^  in  U'rms  that  were  XHt 
thought  very  decent : he  assumed  the  greatest  share  of  the  honour  of  the  rcvciliiiion  to 
himself:  he  expressed  a great  uneasiness  to  be  brought  under  so  black  an  imputv'itioti,  frbiu 
which  he  cleared  himself  as  much  as  words  could  do : in  the  end,  he  desin*d  a prese  nt  tnoL 
Articles  were  upon  that  brought  against  him : he,  in  answer  to  these,  denied  his  having 
received  the  money.  But  his  servant,  whose  testimony  only  could  have  cleared  that  point, 
disappearing,  the  suspicion  still  stuck  on  him.  It  was  intended  to  hang  up  the  matter  to 
another  session ; but  an  act  of  grace  came  in  the  end  of  this,  with  an  exception  indeed  as  to 
corruption  : yet  this  whole  discovery  was  let  fall,  and  it  was  believed  too  many  of  all  sidet 
were  concerned  in  it ; for,  by  a common  consent,  it  vras  never  revived ; and  thus  the 
session  ended. 

The  first  consultation  after  it  was  over  was  concerning  the  coin,  what  methods  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  clipping,  and  for  remedying  so  great  an  abuse.  Some  proposed  the 
recoining  the  money,  with  such  a raising  of  the  value  of  the  species  as  should  balance  the 
loss  upon  the  old  money  that  was  to  be  called  in.  This  took  with  so  many  that  it  was  aoi 
easy  to  correct  an  error  that  must  have  had  very  bad  effects  in  the  conclusion : for  the  onlv 
fixed  standard  must  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver : and  it  was  a public  robber)’ 
that  would  very  much  prejudice  our  trade,  not  to  keep  the  value  of  our  specie  near  au 
equality  with  its  weight  and  fineness  in  silver.  So  that  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  money  could  only  be  sit  right  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  a supply  to  be  given  for 
tliat  end.  The  lord  keeper,  Somers,  did  indeed  propose  that  which  would  have  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  clipping  for  the  future.  It  was,  that  a proclamation  should  be  prepared 
with  such  secri'cy,  as  to  l>e  published  all  over  England  on  the  same  day,  ordering  money  to 
pass  only  by  weight ; btit  that,  at  the  same  time,  during  thn*e  or  four  days  after  the  pro* 
clamation,  all  persons,  in  every  county,  that  had  money,  should  bring  it  in  to  be  told  aad 
w’oiglied ; and  the  difference  was  to  be  registered,  and  the  money  to  be  sealed  up,  to  the 
end  of  the  time  given,  and  then  to  be  restored  to  the  ow’ncrs ; and  an  assurance  was  to  be 
given,  that  this  deficiency  in  weight  should  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  to  be  supplied 
another  way,  and  to  be  allowed  them  in  the  following  taxes.  But  though  the  king  liked 
this  proposition,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the  council  were  against  it.  They  said  this  would  stop 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  might  occasion  tumults  in  the  markets.  Those  whose  mooey 
was  thus  to  be  weighed  would  not  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  tale  and  the 
weight  would  be  allowed  them,  and  so  might  grow  mutinous ; therefore  they  were  for  Icaring 
this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  parliament.  So  this  proposition  w*as  laid  aride; 
which  would  have  saved  the  nation  above  a million  of  money.  For  now%  as  all  people 
believed  that  the  parliament  would  receive  the  clipped  money  in  its  tale,  clipping  went  oo, 
and  became  more  >’isibly*  scandalous  than  ever  it  had  been. 

There  was  indeed  reason  to  apprehend  tumults : for,  now,  after  the  queen's  death,  the 
Jacobites  began  to  think,  that  the  government  had  lost  the  half  of  its  strength,  and  that 
things  cotild  not  be  kept  quiet  at  home,  when  the  king  should  be  beyond  sea.  Some  pre- 
tended they  were  for  putting  the  princess  in  her  sister's  place ; but  that  veas  only  a pritence. 
to  which  she  gave  no  sort  of  encouragement ; king  James  lay  at  bottom.  Tliey  fancied  sa 
invasion  in  the  king's  absence  would  be  an  easy  attempt,  which  would  meet  with  little  re- 
sistance ; so  they  sent  some  over  to  France,  in  particular  one  Chamock,  a Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  who  in  king  James's  time  had  turned  papist,  and  was  a hot  and  acti^'e 
agent  among  them.  They  undertook  to  bring  a body  of  two  thousand  horse  to  meet  such 
an  army  as  should  be  sent  over ; but  Chamock  came  back  w’ith  a cold  account,  that  nothing 
could  be  clone  at  that  time ; upon  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  over  a man  of 
quality,  wrho  should  press  the  matter  w'ith  some  more  authority ; so  the  carl  of  Aylesbur)' 
W’as  prevailed  on  to  go.  He  was  admitted  to  a secret  conversation  with  the  French  king, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a design  which  was  very  near  being  executed  the  following  winter. 

But,  if  sir  John  Fenwick  did  not  slander  king  James,  they  at  this  time  proposed  a shorter 
and  more  infallible  wray,  by  assassinating  the  king ; for  he  said  that  some  came  over  from 
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France  about  tins  time  who  assured  their  party,  and  himself  in  pnrtictilar,  that  a commission 
was  coming  over,  signed  by  king  James,  which  they  affirme<l  they  had  seen,  warranting 
them  to  attack  the  king's  person.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  arrived  ; but  some  affirmed 
they  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  was  trusted  to  ono  who  was  on  his  way  hither.  Therefore, 
since  the  king  was  so  near  going  over  to  Holland,  tliat  he  would  probably  l>c  gone  before 
the  commission  could  be  in  Fjngland,  it  was  debated  among  the  Jacobites  whether  they  ought 
not  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  execute  this  commission,  even  though  they  had  it  not  in 
their  hands.  It  was  n^solved  to  do  it,  and  a day  was  set  for  it;  but,  as  Feuwick  said,  ho 
broke  the  design,  and  sent  them  word  that  he  would  discover  it  if  they  would  not  promiK  to 
give  over  the  thoughts  of  it ; and  upon  this  reason,  he  l>elioved,  he  was  not  let  into  the 
secret  the  following  winter.  This  his  lady  told  me  from  him,  as  an  article  of  merit  to  obtain 
his  pardon ; but  he  liad  trasted  their  word  very  easily,  it  seems,  since  he  gave  the  king  no 
warning  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  the  two  witnesses  whom  he  said  he  could  produce  to  vouch 
this,  were  then  under  prosecution,  and  outlawed ; so  that  the  proof  was  not  at  hand,  and  the 
warning  ha^l  not  been  given  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  of  all  this  the  government  knew 
nothing,  and  suspected  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  king  settled  the  government  of  England,  in  seven  1ord.s  justices,  during  his  absence; 
and  in  this  a great  error  was  committed,  which  had  some  ill  effects,  and  was  like  to  have  had 
worse.  The  queen,  when  she  was  dying,  had  received  a kind  letter  from,  and  had  sent  a 
reconciling  message  to  the  princess,  and  so  that  breach  was  made  up.  It  is  true  the  sisters 
did  not  meet ; it  was  thought  that  might  throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a commotion,  so  it 
was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late  ; yet  the  princess  came  soon  after  to  soc  the  king,  and  there 
was  after  that  an  appearance  of  good  correspondence  between  them ; but  it  was  little  more 
than  an  appearance  *.  They  lived  still  in  tenns  of  ci\nlity  and  in  formal  visits ; but  the 
king  did  not  bring  her  into  any  share  in  business,  nor  did  he  order  his  ministers  to  wait  on 
her  and  give  her  any  account  of  affairs.  And  now  that  he  was  to  go  beyond  sea,  she  was 
not  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  oblige  those  who  were 
about  her.  This  looked  cither  like  a jealousy  and  distrust,  or  a coldness  towards  her  wdiieh 
gave  all  the  secret  enemies  of  the  government  a colour  of  complaint.  They  pretended  zeal 
for  the  princess,  though  they  came  little  to  her ; and  they  made  it  very  visible,  on  many 
occaaons,  that  this  was  only  a disguise  for  worse  designs. 

Two  great  men  had  died  in  Scotland  tho  former  winter,  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Queensbury  : they  were  brotbers-in-law,  and  had  been  long  great  friends,  but  they  becaino 
irreconcilable  enemies.  The  first  bad  more  application,  but  the  other  had  the  greater  genius. 
They  were  incompatible  with  each  other,  ami  indeed  wnth  all  other  persons ; for  both  loved 
to  be  absolute,  and  to  direct  every  thing.  Tlic  marquis  of  Halifax  died  in  April  this  year. 
He  had  gone  into  all  the  measures  of  the  torics,  only  he  took  care  to  preserre  himself  from 
criminal  engagements.  He  studied  to  oppose  every  thing,  and  to  embroil  matters  all  he 
could.  His  spirit  was  n^stless,  and  be  could  not  bear  to  out  of  business.  His  vivacity 
and  judgment  sunk  much  in  his  last  years,  as  well  as  his  reputation.  Ho  died  of  a gangrene, 
occasioned  by  a rupture  that  he  had  long  neglected.  When  ho  saw  death  so  near  him,  and 
^'as  warned  that  there  was  no  hope,  he  sliewed  a great  firmness  of  mind,  and  a calm  that 
had  much  of  true  philosophy  at  least,  lie  professed  himself  a sincere  Christian,  and  Ia> 
niented  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  with  solemn  resolutions  of  l>ecoming  in  all  respects  another 
nan,  if  God  should  raise  him  up : and  so,  I hope,  he  died  a better  man  than  he  lived. 

The  seven  lords  justices  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the,  first  secretary  of  state,  and  the  first  commis* 
sioner  of  the  treasury  t.  They  had  no  character  nor  rank  except  when  four  of  them  were 
together,  and  they  avoided  nMcmbling  to  that  number  except  at  the  council  board,  where 
It  was  necessary  ; and  when  they  were  together  they  had  regal  authority  vested  in  them.  They 
Were  chosen  by  tho  posts  they  were  in,  so  that  no  other  person  could  think  he  w’as  neglected  by 
the  preference : they  were  not  envied  by  this  titular  greatness,  since  it  was  indeed  only 

• Thi*  w»*  brought  about  br  lord  keentr  Somera.-— Slircuiburr  Corrotporulrnce. 

f Dr.  Ten  »or,  »ir  Jo.m  iMmert,  carl  of  Halifax,  duke  of  I>cvon»hirc,  duke  of  Doraet,  duke  of  Shrewabur^',  earl 
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titular ; for  they  had  no  real  authority  trusted  with  them.  They  took  care  to  keep  within 
bounds,  and  to  do  nothing,  hut  in  matters  of  course,  till  they  had  the  king's  orders,  to  which 
they  adhered  exactly,  so  that  no  complaints  could  be  made  of  them  because  they  took 
nothing  on  them,  and  did  only  keep  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  transmit  and  execute 
the  king’s  orders.  Tlie  summer  went  over  quietly  at  home ; for  though  the  jacohite*  showed 
their  disposition  on  some  occasions,  but  meet  signally  on  the  prince  of  Wales’s  birth-day,  yet 
they  were  wiser  tlian  to  break  out  into  any  disorder,  when  they  had  no  hopes  of  assistance 
from  France. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  armies  were  brought  together  in  Flanders  ; the  king  drew  hii 
main  force  towards  the  French  lines,  and  the  design  was  formed  to  break  through  and  to 
destroy  the  French  Flanders.  Luxembourg  died  this  winter;  so  the  command  of  the  French 
annies  was  divided  between  Villeroy  and  Bouflers,  but  the  former  commanded  the  stronger 
army.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  fort  of  Knock,  in  order  to  forcing  the  lines,  and  there 
was  some  action  about  it ; but  all  on  tlie  sudden  Namur  was  invested,  and  the  king  drew 
off  the  main  part  of  his  anny  to  besiege  that  place,  and  left  above  thirty  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  was  the  best  general  he  had  ; for  prince 
Waldeck  died  above  a year  before  this.  With  that  army  he  was  to  cover  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  while  the  king  carried  on  the  siege. 

As  soon  as  Namur  was  invested,  Bouflers  threw  himself  into  it,  with  many  good  oflScers 
and  a great  body  of  dragoons : the  garrison  was  twelve  thousand  strong.  A place 
BO  happily  situated,  so  well  (fortified,  and  so  well  famished  and  commanded,  made  the  attempt 
seem  bold  and  doubtful.  The  dry  season  put  the  king  under  another  difliculty  ; the  31aese 
was  so  low  that  there  was  not  water  enough  to  bring  up  the  barks,  laden  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition, from  Liege  and  Maestricht,  so  that  many  days  were  lost  in  bringing  these  overland ; 
and  if  Villeroy  had  followed  the  king  close,  it  is  thought  he  must  have  quitted  the  design ; but 
the  French  presumed  upon  the  strength  of  the  place  and  garrison,  and  on  our  being  so  little 
practised  in  sieges.  They  thought  that  Villeroy  might  make  some  considerable  conquest  in 
Flanders,  and  when  that  was  done  come  in  good  time  to  raise  the  siege.  Prince  Vaudemont 
managed  his  army  with  such  skill  and  rx>nduct,  that  as  he  covered  all  the  places  on  which 
he  thought  the  French  had  an  eye,  so  he  marched  with  that  caution,  that  though  Villeroy 
had  above  double  his  strength,  yet  he  could  not  force  him  to  an  engagement,  nor  gain  any 
advantage  over  him.  The  military  men  that  served  under  him,  magnified  his  conduct  highly, 
and  compared  it  to  any  thing  that  Turenne,  or  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  had  done. 
Once  it  was  thought,  he  could  not  get  off ; but  he  marched  under  the  cannon  of  Ghent  with- 
out any  loss.  In  this  Villeroy ’s  conduct  was  blamed,  but  without  cause  ; for  he  bad  not 
overseen  his  advantage,  but  had  ordered  the  duke  of  Mayne,  the  French  king’s  beloved  son, 
to  make  a motion  with  the  horse  which  he  commanded ; and  probably,  if  that  hod  l>ecn 
speedily  executed,  it  might  have  had  ill  efiects  on  the  prince  of  Vaudemont ; but  the  duke 
de  Mayne  despised  Villeroy,  and  made  no  haste  to  obey  his  orders,  so  the  advantage  was 
lost,  and  tho  king  of  France  put  him  under  a slight  disgrace  for  it.  Villeroy  attacked 
Dixuiuyde  and  Deinse : the  garrisons  were  not  indeed  able  to  make  a great  resistance ; but 
they  were  ill  commanded.  If  their  officers  had  been  masters  of  a true  judgment,  or  presence 
of  mind,  they  might  at  least  have  got  a favourable  composition,  and  have  saved  the  gar- 
risons, though  the  places  were  not  tenable ; yet  they  were  basely  delivered  up,  and  about 
seven  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  And  hcreujion,  though  by  a cartel  that 
had  been  settled  between  the  two  armies,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a set  price, 
and  within  a limited  time ; yet  the  French  having  now  so  many  men  in  their  hands,  di^ 
without  either  colour  or  shame,  give  a new  essay  of  their  perfidiousness  ; for  they  broke  it 
upon  this  occasion,  as  they  had  often  done  at  sea,  indeed  as  often  as  any  advantages  on  tboir 
side  tempted  them  to  it.  The  governors  of  those  places  were  at  first  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed their  trust  and  sold  the  garrisons,  as  well  as  the  places,  to  the  French  ; but  they  were 
tried  afterwards,  and  it  appeared  that  it  flowed  from  cowardice  and  want  of  sense ; for 
w'hicn  one  of  them  suffered,  and  the  other  was  broken  with  disgrace. 

Villeroy  marched  towards  Brussels,  and  was  followed  by  prince  Vaudemont,  whose  chief 
care  was  to  order  his  motions  so,  that  the  French  might  not  get  between  him  and  the  kings 
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camp  at  Namur.  He  apprehended  that  Vtlleroy  might  bombard  Brunaels,  and  would  have 
hindered  it  if  the  town  could  have  been  wrought  on  to  give  him  the  asaiatance  that  he  desired 
of  them.  Townsmen  upon  all  such  occasions  arc  more  apt  to  consider  a present,  though  a 
small  expense,  thui  a great,  though  an  imminent  danger;  so  prince  Vaudemont  could  not 
pretend  to  cover  them.  The  electorcss  of  Bavaria  was  then  in  the  town  ; and  though  Ville- 
Toy  sent  a compliment  to  her,  yet  he  did  not  give  her  time  to  retire,  but  bombarded  tlie  place 
for  two  daya,  w'ith  so  much  fury,  that  a great  part  of  the  lower  town  was  burnt  down.  The 
damage  was  valued  at  some  millions,  and  the  electoress  was  so  frighted,  that  alie  miscarried 
upon  it  of  a boy.  When  this  execution  was  done,  Villcroy  marched  tow  ards  Namur ; his 
army  was  now  so  raucL  *ncveased  by  detachments  brought  from  4be  Rhine,  and  troops 
drawrn  out  of  garrisons,  that  it  was  said  to  be  one  hundr^  thousand  strong.  Botli  armies 
on  the  Rhine  were  so  equal  in  strength  that  they  could  only  lie  on  the  defensive,  neither  side 
being  strong  enough  to  undertake  any  thing.  M.  de  L'Orgo  commanded  the  French,  and 
the  prince  of  Baden  the  imperialists : the  former  was  sinking  as  much  in  his  health  as  in  his 
credit,  so  a great  body  was  ordered  to  march  from  him  to  Villeroy ; and  another  body  equal 
to  that  commanded  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  came  and  joined  the  king's  army. 

The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  : the  errors  to  which  our  want  of  practice  ex< 
poeed  us  were  all  corrected  by  the  courage  of  our  men  : the  fortifications,  both  in  strength 
and  in  the  extent  of  tlte  outworks,  were  double  to  what  tliey  hod  been  when  the  French 
took  the  place.  Our  men  did  not  only  succeed  in  every  attack,  but  went  much  further. — 
In  the  first  great  sally  the  French  lost  so  many,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  that  after  that 
they  kept  within  their  works  and  gave  us  no  disturbance.  Both  the  king  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  went  fn^qucntly  into  the  trenches : the  town  held  out  one  montli,  and  the  citadel 
another.  Upon  Villeroy ’s  approach,  the  king  drew  off  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  siege,  and  placed  himself  in  bis  way  writh  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ; but  be 
was  so  well  posted,  that  after  Villeroy  had  looked  on  him  for  some  days  he  found  it  was 
not  advisable  to  attack  him.  Our  men  wished  for  a battle,  as  that  which  would  not  only 
decide  the  fate  of  Namur,  but  of  the  whole  war.  The  French  gave  it  out  that  they  would 
put  all  to  haaard  rather  than  suffer  such  a diminution  of  their  king's  glory  as  the  retaking 
that  place  seemed  to  be.  But  the  signal  of  the  citadel's  treating,  put  an  end  to  Villcroy's  de- 
signs ; upon  which,  he  apprehending  that  the  king  might  then  attack  him,  drew  off  with 
so  much  precipitation,  that  it  looked  more  like  a flight  than  a retreat. 

The  capitulation  was  soon  ended  and  signed  by  Bouflers,  who,  as  was  estid,  was  the  first 
mareschal  of  France  that  had  ever  delivered  up  a place.  He  marched  out  with  five  thousand 
men ; so  it  appeared  he  had  lost  seven  thousand  during  the  siege,  and  we  lost  in  it  only 
about  the  same  number.  This  w*as  reckoned  oae  of  the  greatest  actions  of  the  king's  life, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  that  is  in  the  whole  history  of  war.  It  raised  his  character 
much,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  gave  a great  reputation  to  bis  troope : the  king  had 
the  entire  credit  of  the  matter,  bis  general  officers  having  a very  small  share  in  it,  being  most 
of  them  men  of  low  genius,  and  little  practised  in  things  of  that  nature.  Cohom,  the  chief 
engineer,  aignalixed  himself  so  eminently  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  man  of  ths  age,  and  outdid  even  Vauban,  who  had  gone  far  beyond  all  those  that 
went  before  him  in  the  conduct  of  sieges : but  it  was  confessed  by  all,  that  Ck)hom  had 
carried  that  art  to  a much  farther  perfection  during  this  siege.  The  subaltern  officers  and 
soldiers  gave  hopes  of  a better  race  that  was  growing  up,  and  supplied  the  errors  and  defects 
of  their  superior  officers.  As  the  garrison  marched  out,  the  king  ordered  Bouflers  to  be 
stopped,  in  reprisal  fur  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Doinse.  Bouflers  complained  of  this  as 
a breach  of  articles,  and  the  action  seemed  liable  to  censure.  But  many  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents were  brought,  both  from  law  and  history,  to  justify  it.  All  obligations  among 
princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  must  be  judged  to  be  reciprocal;  eothat  he  who  breaks 
these  first  sets  the  other  at  liberty.  At  len^h  Uie  French  consented  to  send  back  the  garri- 
eoDs,  pursuant  to  the  cartel : Bouflers  was  first  set  at  liberty,  and  then  these  garrisons  wero 
released  according  to  promise. 

The  officers  were  tried  and  proceeded  against  by  councils  of  war,  according  to  martial  law. 
They  were  raised  in  the  army  by  ill  methods,  and  maintained  themselves  by  worse : cormp* 
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tion  haJ  broken  into  the  army,  and  oppresBion  and  injiisticc  were  mneh  complained  of.  Tli? 
king  did  not  aj)pn>ve  of  those  practices,  but  he  did  not  inquire  after  them,  nor  punish  tliein 
with  a due  severity  ; nor  did  he  make  difference  enougli  between  those  who  served  well,  snld 
nothing,  and  used  tlufir  subalU'ms  kindly,  and  tliose  who  sot  every  thing  to  sale,  and  op. 
pniwt'd  all  that  were  tinder  them  ; and  when  things  of  that  kind  go  tm]>unislied,  they  will 
soon  make  a great  pn>gress.  There  was  little  more  done  during  the  campaign  in  Handers ; 
nor  was  there  any  action  upon  the  Rhine. 

In  Italy  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  field  by  force  of  amis ; but  an  affair  of  great  conse- 
quence was  transacted  in  a very  mysterious  manner.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  a very  long 
blockade,  undertook  th«  siege  of  Casal ; but  he  was  90  ill  provided  for  it  that  no  good  account 
of  it  could  be  expected;  the  king  bad  so  little  hopes  of  succcsh,  that  he  was  not  easily  pre- 
vaileil  on  to  consc-i'it  to  the  b<*8ieging  it ; but  either  the  French  intended  to  gain  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians,  and  in  conclusion,  that  duke  himself,  with  this  extraordinary  concession  ; 
or,  since  our  fleet  was  then  l>eforc  Toulon,  they  judged  it  more  necessary  to  keep  their  troo)« 
for  the  defence  of  tlicir  coast  and  fleet,  than  to  send  them  to  relieve  Casal ; so  orders  were 
wmt  to  the  governor  to  capitulate  in  such  a number  of  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened, 
so  that  the  place  was  surrendered,  though  it  was  not  at  all  straitemHl.  It  was  agn-ed  that 
it  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  but  so  dismantled,  that  it  might  give  jealoasy 
to  no  side  ; and  the  slighting  the  fortifications  went  on  so  slowly,  that  the  whole  soasou  was 
spent  in  it,  a tnice  being  granted  all  that  while.  Thus  did  the  French  give  up  Casal.  after 
they  had  been  at  a vast  expense  in  fortifying  it,  and  had  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe. 

Our  fleet  was  all  the  summer  master  of  the  Mediterranean  : the  French  were  put  into  great 
disorder,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  a descent,  for  Russel  came  before  Marseilles  and  Toulon 
oftener  than  once  : contrary  winds  forced  him  out  to  sea  again,  hut  with  no  lose.  He  liim- 
Bclf  told  me  he  believed  nothing  could  bo  done  there  ; only  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
sea,  and  of  shutting  the  French  within  their  ports,  gave  a great  ix'putation  to  our  affairs. 
In  Catalonia  the  French  made  no  progress;  they  abandoned  Palamos,  and  made  Oirunae 
their  frontier.  The  Spaniards  once  pretended  to  besiege  Palamos,  but  they  only  pretendrd 
to  do  it ; they  desired  some  men  from  Russel,  for  ho  had  regiments  of  marines  on  board : 
they  said  they  had  begun  the  siege,  and  were  provided  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  on,  only  they  wanted  men,  so  he  sent  them  some  battalions  ; but  when  they  came 
thither,  they  found  not  any  one  thing  that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  a siege,  U()l  so  much 
as  spades,  not  to  mention  guns  and  ammunition ; so  Russel  sen*  for  his  men  hack  again. 
But  the  French  of  themselves  quitted  the  place  ; for  as  they  found  the  charge  of  the  war  in 
Catalonia  was  great,  and  though  they  met  with  a feeble  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  yet 
since  they  saw  they  could  not  carry  Barcelona,  so  long  as  our  fleet  lay  in  those  seas,  they 
resolved  to  lay  by  in  expectation  of  a better  occasion.  We  had  another  fleet  in  our  own 
channel  that  was  ordered  to  bombard  the  French  coast : they  did  some  execution  ujmn  St. 
Malos,  and  di‘»troyed  Grandvillc,  that  lay  not  far  from  it : they  also  attempted  Dunkirk, 
but  failed  in  the  execution : some  l>omb8  were  throw’u  into  Calais,  but  without  any  great 
effect,  so  that  the  French  did  not  suffer  so  much  by  the  bombardment  as  was  expected  ; the 
country  indeed  was  much  alarmed  by  it ; they  had  many  troops  dispersed  all  along  their 
coast,  80  that  it  put  their  affairs  in  great  disorder,  and  we  were  every  where  masters  at  9cx 
Another  squadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  (whose  father  was  created 
duke  of  IxhkIs,  to  colour  the  dismissing  him  from  business,  with  an  increa.se  of  title),  lav  off 
from  the  isles  of  Scilly,  to  secure  our  trade  and  convoy  our  mercl>ants.  He  was  an  extravagant 
man  both  in  his  jdeastires  and  humours  : he  was  slow  in  going  to  sea;  and  when  he  was 
out  he  fancied  the  Frimoh  fleet  was  coming  up  to  him,  which  proved  to  be  only  a fleet  of 
merchant  shij»s;  so  lie  left  his  station  and  retired  into  Milford  haven,  by  which  means  tliat 
squadron  l>eeame  useless. 

This  ]>roved  .fatal  to  our  trade  ; many  of  our  Barbadoes  ships  were  taken  by  French 
cruizors  and  privatc'cnj.  Two  rich  ships  coming  from  the  bhist  Indies,  weri'  .also  taken  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leaugucs  to  the  westward,  by  a very  fatal  accident,  or  by  some  treacherous 
Adverti-'ement,  for  cruizers  seldom  go  so  far  into  the  ocean ; and  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
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of  t!»e  Kast  Imlia  company^  three  other  ships  that  wore  come  i»*ar  Galway,  on  the  of 
In'lanJ,  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  French  privatwrs.  Tljose  five  shij>s  were  valued  at  a 
million,  so  hero  was  grc;il  occasion  of  discontent  in  the  city  of  London ; they  complained 
that  neither  the  admiralty  nor  the  government  took  the  care  that  was  ncccssar)’  for  preserv- 
ing the  wealtli  of  the  nation.  A French  man-of-war  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  our  fa<’tory 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  he  took  the  small  fort  we  had  there,  and  destroyed  it.  These 
misfortunes  were  very  sensible  to  the  nation,  ami  did  much  .abate  the  joy  which  so  glo- 
rious a campaign  would  otherwise  have  raised  ; and  much  matter  was  laid  in  for  ill  humour 
to  work  upon.  * % 

The  war  went  on  in  Hungary;  the  new  grand  seignior  came  late  into  the  field,  but  as 
late  as  it  was  the  imperialists  were  not  ready  to  receive  him  : he  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
Transvlvania,  and  took  some  weak  and  ill-defend<*d  forts,  which  lie  soon  after  abandoned. 
Vetcrani,  w'ho  was  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  emperor's  generals,  lay  with  a small  amiv  to 
defend  the  entrance  into  Transylvania;  the  Turks  fell  upon  him  and  overpowered  him  witli 
numbers;  his  army  was  destroyed  and  himself  killed,  hut  they  sold  their  lives  dear:  the 
Turks  lost  double  their  number  and  their  best  troops  in  the  action,  wj  that  they  liad  onlv 
the  name  and  honour  of  a victory ; they  were  not  able  to  prosecute  it,  nor  to  draw  any  ad- 
vantage from  it.  The  stragglers  of  the  di-feated  army  drew  ttigether  towards  the  passes,  but 
none  pursued  them,  and  the  Turks  marched  hack  to  Adrianople,  with  tlie  triumph  of  having 
made  a glorious  campaign.  There  were  some  sliglit  engagements  at  sea  between  the  Wne- 
tuns  an<l  the  Turks,  in  which  the  former  pretended  they  had  the  advantage,  but  nothing 
followed  upon  them.  Thus  affairs  w’ent  on  abro.ad  during  this  summer. 

There  was  a parliament  held  in  Scotland,  where  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  the  king's 
commissioner.  Every  thing  that  was  asked  for  the  king's  supply,  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  troops,  was  granted.  The  massacre  in  Glencoe  made  still  a great  noise,  and  tlic  king 
seemed  too  remiss  in  inquiring  into  it ; but  when  it  was  represented  to  him  that  a »<*ssion 
of  parliament  could  not  be  managed  without  liigh  motions  and  coinjilaints  of  so  crying  a 
matter,  and  thai  his  ministers  could  not  oppose  these,  without  seeming  to  bring  the  guilt  of 
that  blood  that  was  so  perfidiously  shed,  lM>th  on  the  king  and  on  tlicmriives,  to  prevent 
that,  ho  ordered  a commi.ssion  to  be  pass<‘d  under  the  great  seal,  for  a precognition  in  that 
matter,  which  is  a practice  in  the  law  of  Scotland  of  examining  into  crimes  before  the  per- 
sons concerned  are  brought  upon  their  trial.  This  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  cover  that 
transaction  by  a private  inquiry  ; yet  when  it  was  complained  of  in  parliament,  not  without 
reflections  on  the  slackness  in  examining  into  it,  tlie  king's  commissioner  assured  them  that, 
by  the  king's  order,  the  matter  was  then  under  examination,  and  tliat  it  should  be  reported  to 
the  parliament.  The  inquiry  went  on,  and  in  the  ]>rogress  of  it  a new  practice  of  the  earl 
of  Bredalbane's  was  discoven*d  ; fi>r  th«“  Highlanders  de]M>sed  that  while  he  was  treating  with 
them,  in  order  to  their  submitting  to  the  king,  he  had  assured  them  that  he  still  adhered  to 
king  James's  inten*st,  and  that  he  pressed  them  to  come  into  that  pacification,  only  to  pre- 
serve them  for  his  service  till  a more  favourable  opportunity.  Tliis,  witli  several  other 
tn^asonablc  discourses  of  his  being  reported  to  the  parliament,  he  covered  himself  with  bis 
pardon,  but  these  discourses  happened  to  \w  subsequent  to  it.  so  he  was  sent  a prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  : he  pretended  he  had  secret  orders  from  the  king  to  say  any  tiling 
that  would  give  him  credit  with  them,  which  the  king  owncsl  so  far  that  he  ordered  anew 
pardon  to  be  past  for  him.  A great  party  eanie  to  be  formed  in  tins  session  of  a very 
odd  mixture  ; the  high  presbyteriaus  and  the  jacobit<*s  joini*d  togetlier  to  oppose  every  thing, 
yet  it  was  not  so  strong  as  to  carry  the  majority,  but  great  heats  arose  among  them. 

Tlie  rejKirt  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  made  in  full  parliament ; by  tliat  it  appeared 
that  a black  design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe  but  a great  many  more 
clans,  reckoned  to  In*  in  all  above  six  thous.ind  ]>crsonH.  Tiic  whole  was  pursued  in  many 
letters,  that  were  Vr'ritten  with  great  earnestness  ; and  though  the  king's  orders  carried 
nothing  in  them  that  was  in  any  sfjrt  hlameal>le,  yet  tlie  strretery  of  st.ate's  letters  went 
much  further ; so  the  parliament  justified  the  king’s  instrtictions,  but  voted  the  execution  in 
Glencoe  to  have  been  a barbarous  massacre,  and  that  it  was  pushed  on  by  the  w'crctary  of 
state’s  letters  beyond  the  king’s  orders.  Upm  that  they  voted  an  address  to  bo  made  to  tho 
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king)  that  he  and  others  concerned  in  that  matter  might  be  proceeded  agunst  according  to 
law  ; this  was  carried  by  a great  majority. 

In  this  session,  on  act  passed  in  favour  of  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy',  as  should  enter 
into  those  engagements  to  the  king  that  were  by  law  required;  that  they  should  continne 
in  their  benefices  under  the  king's  protection,  without  being  subject  to  the  power  of  tht 
presbytery.  This  was  carriod  with  some  address  before  the  presb>'tcrians  were  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  it,  for  it  was  plainly  that  which  they  call  erastianism.  A day  was 
limited  to  the  clergy  for  taking  the  oaths ; and  by  a very  sealous  and  dexterous  manage* 
ment,  about  seventy  of  the  best  of  them  were  brought  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  king : and 
BO  they  came  within  the  protection  promised  them  by  the  act. 

Another  act  passed  that  has  already  produced  very  fatal  consequences  to  that  kingdom, 
and  may  yet  draw  worse  after  it.  The  intcrlo)>er8  in  the  East  India  trade,  finding  that  the 
company  was  likely  to  be  favoured  by  the  parliament,  as  well  as  by  the  court,  were  resolved 
to  try  other  metltuds  to  break  in  u]>on  that  trade.  They  entered  into  a treaty  with  soum 
merchants  in  Scotland  ; and  they  had,  in  the  fonner  session,  procured  an  act  that  promised 
letters  patents  to  ail  such  as  should  ofiler  to  set  up  new  manufactures,  or  drive  any  new  trade, 
not  yet  practised  by  that  kingdom,  with  an  exemption  fur  twenty-one  years  from  all  taxes 
and  customs,  and  with  all  such  other  privileges  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  establisliiog 
or  encouraging  such  projects.  But  here  woe  a necessity  of  procuring  letters  patents,  WThich 
they  knew  the  cn^dit  that  the  East  India  company  had  at  court  would  certainly  render 
ineffectual.  So  they  were  now  in  treaty  for  a new  act,  which  should  free  tliem  from  that 
difficulty.  Tlierc  was  one  Paterson,  a man  of  no  education,  but  of  great  notions,  which,  as 
was  generally  said,  he  had  learned  from  the  buccaneers,  with  whom  be  had  consorted  for 
Borne  time.  He  had  considered  a place  in  Darien,  where  he  thought  a good  settlement  might 
he  made,  with  another  over  against  it  in  the  South  Sea ; and  by  two  settlements  there,  he 
fancied  a great  trade  might  be  opened  both  for  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  kept  in  great  subjection  to  them  : so  be  made  the 
merchants  believe,  that  he  had  a great  secret,  wliich  he  did  not  think  fit  yet  to  discover,  and 
reserved  to  a fitter  opportunity,  only  he  desired  that  the  West  Indies  might  be  named  in 
any  new  act  that  should  be  offered  to  the  ])arliamcnt.  He  made  them  in  general  understand 
that  he  knew  of  a country,  not  possessed  by  Spaniards,  where  there  were  rich  mines,  and 
gold  in  abundance.  While  these  matters  were  in  treaty,  the  time  of  the  king's  giving  th« 
instructions  to  his  commissioner  for  the  parliament  came  on ; and  it  hod  been  a thing  of 
course,  to  give  a gen^'ral  instruction  to  pass  all  bills  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  John- 
Btoun  told  the  king  tliat  ho  heard  there  was  a secret  management  among  the  merchants  for 
an  act  in  Scotland,  under  which  the  East  India  trade  might  be  set  up ; so  he  proposed,  and 
drew  an  instruction,  empowering  the  commissioner  to  pass  any  bill,  promising  letters  patents 
for  encouraging  of  trade,  yet  limited  so  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  t^e  of  England. 
When  they  went  down  to  Scotland,  the  king's  commissioner  either  did  not  consider  this,  or 
had  no  regard  to  it,  for  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  that  gave  the  undertakers,  either 
of  the  East  India  or  West  India  trade,  all  possible  privileges,  with  exemption  of  twenty-OTM 
years  from  all  impositions ; and  the  act  directed  letters  patents  to  be  passed  under  the  great 
seal,  without  any  further  warrant  for  them.  When  this  was  printed,  it  gave  a great  aiann 
in  England,  more  particularly  to  the  East  India  company  ; for  many  of  the  merchants  of 
1/ondon  resolved  to  join  stock  with  the  Scotch  company,  and  the  exemption  from  all  duties 
gave  a great  prospect  of  gain.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  the  three  lords  justices  did  not  agree  long  together ; the  lord  Capel  studied  to 
render  himself  popular,  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the  English  against  the  Irisli,  without 
any  nice  regard  to  justice  or  equity  : he  was  too  easily  set  on  by  thnso  who  had  their  own 
end  in  it  to  do  every  thing  that  gained  him  applause.  The  other  two  were  men  of  severe 
tem|H*r«,  and  studied  to  protect  the  Irish,  when  they  were  oppressed ; nor  did  they  try  to 
make  themselves  otherwise  ]>opular  than  by  a wise  and  just  administration : so  lord  Capel 
was  highly  magnified,  and  they  vCere  as  much  eonqilaim'd  of  by  all  the  English  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Capel  did  undertake  to  manage  a jiarliamcnt  so  as  to  carry  all  things,  if  he  was  made 
lord  deputy,  and  had  power  given  him  to  place  and  displace  such  as  he  should  name.  This 
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w&s  nsreed  to,  and  a parliament  waa  held  there,  after  he  had  made  several  removes.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  things  went  smoothly ; the  supply  that  was  asked  for  the  support 
of  that  government  was  gnintcd ; all  the  proceedings  in  king  James's  parliament  were 
annulled  ; anrl  the  great  act  of  settlement  was  confirmed  and  explained  os  they  desired : but 
this  good  temper  was  quickly  lost  by  the  heat  of  some  who  had  great  cn*dit  with  lord  Capel. 
Complaints  were  made  of  sir  Charles  Porter,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  beginning  to  set 
on  font  a tory  humour  in  Ireland,  wlu'reas  it  was  certainly  the  inter(*e>t  of  that  government 
to  have  no  other  division  among  them  but  that  of  English  and  Irish,  and  of  protestant  and 
fMtpist.  Lord  Capels  party  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porter  should  be 
impeached ; but  the  grounds  upon  which  this  motion  was  made  appeared  to  bo  so  frivolous, 
after  the  chancellor  was  heard  by  tho  house  of  commons,  in  his  own  justification,  that  he  was 
Toted  clear  from  all  imputation  by  a majority  of  two  to  one : this  set  tlio  lord  deputy  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  friends  of  both,  at  so  great  a distance  from  each  other,  that 
it  put  a full  stop,  for  some  time,  to  all  business. 

Thus  factions  were  formed  in  all  tho  king's  dominions ; and  he  being  for  so  much  of  the 
year  at  a great  distwee  from  tho  scene,  there  was  no  pains  taken  to  quiet  these,  and  to  check 
the  animosities  which  arose  out  of  them.  Tho  king  studied  only  to  balance  them,  and  to 
keep  up  among  tlie  parties  a jealousy  of  one  another,  that  so  he  might  oblige  them  all  to 
depend  more  entirely  on  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over  in  Flanders,  tlie  king  intended  to  come  over  directly 
into  England ; but  he  was  kept  long  on  the  other  side  by  contrary  winds.  The  first  point 
that  was  under  debate  upon  his  arrival  was,  whether  a new  parliament  should  be  summoned, 
or  the  old  one  bo  brought  together  ag^n,  which  by  the  law  that  was  lately  passed,  might 
sit  till  lady-day  *.  The  happy  state  the  nation  was  in  put  all  men,  except  the  merchants, 
in  a good  temper ; none  could  be  sure  wc  should  be  in  so  good  a state  next  year ; so  that 
now  probably  elections  would  fall  on  men,  who  were  well  affected  to  the  government ; a 
parliament  that  saw  itself  in  its  last  session,  might  affi'ct  to  be  fruward,  the  members  by 
such  a behaviour,  hoping  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  next  election : besides,  if  the 
same  paHiament  had  been  continued,  proliably  the  inquiries  into  corruption  would  have 
been  carried  on,  which  might  divert  them  from  more  pressing  affiits,  and  kindle  greater  heats: 
all  which  might  be  more  decently  dropped  by  a new  parlianu-nt  than  suffered  to  lie  asleep  by 
the  old  one.  These  considerations  prevailed,  though  it  was  still  belieTed  that  the  king’s  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  have  continued  the  parliament  yet  one  session  longer;  for  he  reckoned 
be  was  sure  of  the  major  vote  in  it.  Thus  this  ]>arliaiucnt  was  brought  to  a conclusion,  and 
a new  one  was  summoned. 

The  king  made  a progress  to  the  north ; and  staid  some  days  at  the  earl  of  Sunderland's, 
which  was  tlie  first  public  mark  of  the  high  favour  he  w’as  in.  The  king  studied  *o  constrain 
himself  to  a little  more  openness  and  affability  than  was  natural  to  him  ; but  his  cold  and 
dry  way  had  too  deep  a root  not  to  return  too  oft  upon  him : the  jacobites  were  so  dcecried, 
that  few*  of  them  were  elected ; but  many  of  the  sourer  sort  of  whigs,  who  were  much 
alienated  from  tho  king,  were  chosen : generally,  they  were  men  of  estates ; but  many 
were  young,  hot,  and  without  experience.  Foley  was  again  chosen  speaker,  the  demand  of 
the  supply  was  still  very  high,  and  tlicre  was  a great  arreor  of  dcficicnces : all  was  readily 
granted,  and  lodged  on  funds  that  seemed  to  be  very  probable. 

The  state  of  the  coin  was  considered,  and  there  were  great  and  long  debates  about  the 
proper  remedies.  The  motion  of  raising  the  money  above  its  intrinsic  value  was  still  much 
pressed  ; many  apprehended  this  matter  could  not  be  cured,  without  casting  us  into  great 
disorders : our  money,  tlicy  thought,  would  not  pass,  and  so  the  markets  would  not  bo 
furnished  ; and  it  is  certain,  that  if  there  had  been  ill  humours  then  stirring  in  the  nation, 
Jiis  might  have  cast  us  into  great  convulsions.  But  none  happened,  to  the  disappointment 
)f  our  enemies,  who  had  their  eyes  and  hopes  long  fixed  on  the  effects  this  might  produce. 
All  came,  in  the  end,  to  a wise  and  happy  resolution  of  recoining  all  the  specie  of  England, 
■n  iriilled  money  : all  the  old  money  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  in  public  payments  or 

* T\‘fi  “SltrcvNtbiiry  CuiTopoiuteuce " iufonna  u«  that  a general  election  had  been  rcaolved  before  the  king  IcU 
Sautar. 
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loflns,  to  tlic exchfqtier, and  that  by  decrees;  first,  the  half-crown  pieces,  and  the  rest  of  the 
money  by  a longer  day  ; money  of  a i)aJ  alloy,  as  well  as  clipped  money,  was  to  be  received, 
though  this  was  thouglit  an  ill  precedent,  and  that  it  gave  t<m  much  encouragement  to  false 
coining,  yet  it  was  judged  necessary  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  gave  a prest'nt  calm  to  a 
ferment  that  was  then  working  all  England  over.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
given  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  bad  and  clipi>ed  money.  So  this  matter  was  happily 
settled,  and  was  put  in  a way  to  be  effectually  remedied ; and  it  was  executed  with  an  order 
and  a justice,  with  a quiet  and  an  exactness,  beyond  nil  men's  expectation.  So  ti^at  we 
were  freed  fro’.n  a great  and  threatening  mischief,  W'ithout  any  of  those  effects  that  were 
generally  appn’hended  from  it  *. 

The  Bill  of  trials,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  again  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and 
passed  there  ; when  it  came  up  to  the  lords,  they  added  the  clause  for  summoning  all  the 
peers  to  the  trial  of  a |>0(t,  wliich  was  not  easily  carried  ; for  those  who  wished  well  to  the 
bill  looked  on  this  as  a devicx;  to  lose  it,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  and  therefore  they  opposed  it; 
but,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  court,  the  commons  were  so  dtwirous  of  the  bill,  that  when 
it  came  down  to  them  they  agreed  to  the  clause,  and  so  the  bill  passed,  and  bad  the  royal 
assent. 

A severe  bill  was  brotiglit  in  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  where  the 
elected  had  been  at  any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to  procure  votes.  It  was  very 
strictly  penned  ; b\it  time  m'Ht  show  whether  any  evasions  can  Ijc  found  out  to  avoid  it. 
Certainly,  if  it  has  the  desired  effect,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  best  laws  that  ever  was 
made  in  England ; for  abuses  in  elections  were  grown  to  most  intolerable  excesses,  which 
threatened  even  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  Another  act  passed  against  uala^^'ful  and  double 
returns,  for  persons  had  been  often  returned,  plainly  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  majority ; 
and  in  boroughs,  where  there  was  a contest,  between  the  select  number  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  whole  populnco  ; both  sides  had  obtained  favourable  decisions,  os  that  side  prevailed, 
on  which  the  person  elected  hapjK’iicd  to  be  : so  both  elections  were  returned,  and  the  house 
judged  the  matter.  But  by  this  act,  all  returns  were  ordered  to  be  made  according  to  the 
last  determination  of  the  house  of  commons.  Tiiese  were  thought  good  securities  for  future 
parliaments  ; it  had  been  happy  for  the  nation,  if  the  first  of  these  had  proved  as  effectual 
as  the  lost  >vas. 

Great  complaints  were  made  in  l>oth  house's  of  the  act  for  the  Scotch  East  India  company, 
and  addresses  were  made  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  inconveniences  that  were  likely  to 
arise  from  thence  to  England  ; the  king  answered,  that  he  had  been  ill  ser\'ed  in  Scotland, 
but  he  hoped  remedies  should  be  found  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences,  that  they  apprehended 
from  the  act : and  soon  after  this,  he  turned  out  both  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  marquis 
of  Tweedalc,  and  great  changes  were  made  in  the  whole  ministry'  of  that  kingdom,  both  high 
and  low.  No  enquiry  was  made,  nor  proceedings  ordered,  concerning  the  business  of  Glencoe, 
so  that  furnished  the  lilx'llcrs  with  some  colours  in  aspersing  the  king,  as  if  he  must  hive 
been  willing  to  suffer  it  to  be  ext'ciited,  since  he  seemed  so  iinwulling  to  let  it  be  punished. 

But  when  it  was  understood  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  had  disowned  the  act  for  the  East 
India  company,  from  which  it  was  exp^K-ted  that  groat  riches  should  flow  into  that  kingdom, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  great  and  how  general  an  indignation  was  spread  over  the 
wliole  kingdom  ; the  jacobites  saw  what  a game  it  was  likely  to  prove  in  their  hands,  they 
played  it  with  great  skill,  and  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause,  in  a courst*  of  many  years, 
and  continue  to  manage  it  to  this  day.  Tliere  was  a great  deal  of  noise  made  of  the  Scotch 
act  in  botli  houses  of  parliament  in  England  by  son^e  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  design 
in  that,  but  to  heighten  our  distractions  by  the  apprehensions  that  they  expressed.  Tiie 
Scotch  nation  fancied  nothing  but  mountains  of  gold,  and  the  credit  of  the  design  rose  so 
aigh,  that  subscriptions  were  made,  and  a<lvanocs  of  money  were  offered,  beyond  what  any 


* The  cauK  of  the  cuin  being  so  liable  to  siifTer  by 
clipping,  was  i's  being  hriMul  an<l  thin,  fiom  bring  old  and 
haiimicrrd.  The  fresh  iutie,  mentinrieti  in  the  text,  was 
called  the  grand  recuinage  of  It  amounted  to 

X‘6.400,000  sterling  To  expedite  the  issue,  cocutry 


loinU  were  rstabUshed  a!  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Nor* 
tvicb,  and  York.  The  pieces  then?  struck  hare  the  ftrrt 
letter  of  these  names  tinder  the  bust  of  the  king. 
on  Medals,  153.  cd.  1/84.) 
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Lelicvcd  the  wealth  of  that  Lin^dom  could  have  fiimislied.  Paterson  came  to  have  such 
credit  among  them,  that  the  design  of  the  East  India  trade,  how  promising  soever,  was 
wholly  laid  aside;  and  they  resolved  to  employ  all  their  wealth  in  the  tM'ttling  a colony, 
w'ith  a port  and  fortifications,  in  Darien  ; wliich  was  lung  kept  a secret,  and  was  only  trusU  d 
to  a select  number  empowered  by  this  new'  company,  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 
of  the  African  company,  tliough  they  never  meddled  with  any  concern  in  that  part  of  tl.e 
world.  The  unliappy  progress  of  this  affair  will  appear  in  its  proper  time. 

The  losses  of  the  merchants  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  complained  of  tlie 
administration  ; the  conduct,  w’ith  ni'latiun  to  our  trade,  w’as  represented  os  at  best  a neglect 
of  the  nation,  and  of  its  prosperity.  Some,  w’ith  a more  spiteful  malice,  sai<l  it  was  designed 
that  we  should  suffer  in  our  trade,  that  the  Dutch  might  carry  it  from  us; and  how  extrava- 
gant soever  this  might  seem,  it  was  often  repeated  by  some  men  of  virulent  tempers.  And 
in  the  end,  when  all  the  errors,  with  relation  to  the  prott'ction  of  our  trade,  were  set  out 
and  much  aggravated,  a motion  was  made  to  create  by  act  of  parliament,  a council  of  trade. 

This  was  opposed  by  those  w’ho  looked  on  it  as  a change  of  our  constitution,  in  a very 
essential  point.  The  executive  part  of  the  government  was  wholly  in  the  king ; so  that  tho 
appointing  any  council,  by  act  of  parliament,  began  a precedent  of  their  breaking  in  upon 
the  execution  of  the  law,  in  w hich  it  could  not  be  easy  to  sec  how  far  they  might  be  carried  ; 
it  was  indeed  offered,  that  this  council  should  be  much  limited  as  to  its  powers,  yet  many 
apprehended,  that  if  tho  parliament  named  the  persons,  how  low  soever  theii  pow’crs  might 
be  at  first,  they  would  be  enlarged  ever)’  session ; and  from  being  a council  to  look  into 
matters  of  trade,  they  would  be  next  empowered  to  appoint  convoys  and  cruisers  ; this  in  time 
might  draw  in  the  whole  .admiralty,  and  that  part  of  the  revenue  or  supply  that  was  a]>pro- 
priated  to  the  navy  : 8^>  that  a king  would  soon  grow’  to  be  a duke  of  Venice,  and  indeed  those 
who  set  this  on  most  zealously  did  not  deny  that  they  designed  to  graft  many  things  upon  it. 

Tho  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  ill  effects  this  would  have,  that  he  ordert^d  his  ministers 
to  oppose  it  as  much  as  jwssibly  they  could.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  the  wonder  of 
many,  declared  for  it,  as  all  that  depended  on  him  promoted  it ; he  was  afraid  of  the  violence 
of  the  republican  party,  and  would  not  venture  on  provoking  them  ; the  ministers  were  much 
offended  with  him  for  taking  this  method  to  recommend  himself  at  their  cost ; the  king 
himself  took  it  ill,  and  he  told  me,  if  he  went  on  driving  it  os  he  did,  that  he  must  hrtak 
with  him ; he  imputed  it  to  his  fear ; for  the  unliappy  steps  he  had  made  in  King  James's 
time,  gave  liis  enemies  so  many  handles  and  colours  fur  attacking  him,  that  lie  would 
venture  on  nothing  that  might  provoke  them.  Here  was  a debate  plainly  in  a point  of 
prerogiitivc,  how  far  the  government  should  continue  on  its  anct('nt  bottom  of  monarchy,  ns 
to  the  executive  part,  or  how  far  it  should  turn  to  a commonwealth ; and  yet,  by  an  odd 
reverse,  the  wings,  who  were  now  most  employed,  argut'd  for  the  jirerogativc,  while  the 
tones  seemed  zealous  for  public  lilx’rty  : so  jiowerfully  does  interest  bias  men  of  all  forms. 

This  was  going  on,  and  probably  would  have  passed  in  b<jth  houses,  w hen  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  turned  men’s  thoughts  quite  another  way  : so  that  all  angry  motions  were  let  fall, 
and  the  session  came  to  a very  happy  conclusion,  with  greater  advantages  to  the  king  than 
<K>uIdhave  lKH;n  otherwise  exftected.  We  were  all  this  winter  alarmed,  from  many  dill’erent 
quarters,  with  the  insolent  discourses  of  the  Jacobites,  who  siH-'med  so  well  assured  of  a 
sudden  revolution,  which  was  to  be  both  quick  and  entire,  that  at  Christmas  they  said  it 
Would  be  brought  about  within  six  weeks.  The  French  fleet,  wliicli  we  had  so  long  shut 
up  within  Toulon,  was  now  fitting  out,  and  was  ordered  to  come  round  to  Brest;  our  fleet, 
that  lay  at  Cadiz,  was  not  strong  enough  to  figlit  them,  when  they  should  pass  the  straits  ; 
Russel  had  come  home,  with  many  of  the  gix^at  ships,  and  had  left  only  a squadron  tlicrc  ; 
hut  a great  fleet  was  ordered  to  go  thither;  it  was  ready  to  liave  sailed  in  December;  but 
was  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  wdiids  till  February  : this  was  then  thought  a great  unhap- 
piness; but  we  found  afterwards,  that  our  preservation  was  chiefly  oaring  to  it:  and  it  was 
so  extraordinary  a thing  to  see  the  wind  fixed  at  south  west  during  the  w hole  winter,  that 
few  could  resist  the  observing  a signal  providence  of  God  in  it.  We  were  all  this  while  in 
great  pain  for  Rook,  who  commanded  the  squadron  that  lay  at  Cadiz,  and  was  likely  to 
suffer  for  want  of  the  provisions  and  stores  w hich  this  fleet  was  to  cany*  him,  besidi.^  tiie 
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addition  of  strength  this  would  bring  him,  in  ease  the  Toulon  equadron  ahonld  come  &ho«t; 
we  were  only  apprehensive  of  danger  from  that  squadron,  for  we  thought  that  we  could  be 
in  none  at  home,  till  that  fleet  was  brought  about;  the  advertisements  came  from  maoj 
places  that  some  very  inqwrtant  thing  was  ready  to  break  out : it  is  true,  the  Jacobites  fed 
their  party  with  such  stories  every  year,  but  they  both  talked  and  wrote  now  with  more 
than  ordinary  assurance.  The  king  had  been  so  accustomed  to  alarms  and  reports  of  this 
kind,  that  he  had  now  so  little  regard  to  them  os  scarcely  to  be  willing  to  hearken  to  those,  wbo 
brought  him  such  adverti^ments.  He  was  so  much  set  on  preparing  for  the  next  campaign, 
that  all  other  things  were  little  considered  by  him. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  February,  one  captain  Fisher  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and 
in  general  told  him  there  was  a design  to  assassinate  the  king ; but  he  would  not,  or  could 
not  then,  name  any  of  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  it : he  never  appeared  more,  for 
he  had  assurances  given  him,  that  he  should  not  be  made  use  of  as  a witness.  Few  days 
after  that,  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  officer,  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  discovered  all 
that  he  knew’  of  the  matter ; he  friK>ly  told  him  his  own  name,  but  would  not  name  any  of 
the  conspirators.  La  Rue,  a Frenchman,  camo  also  to  brigadier  Levison,  and  discovered  to 
him  all  that  ho  knew ; these  two  (Pendergrass  and  La  Rue)  were  brought  to  the  king  apaii, 
not  knowring  of  one  another's  discovery ; they  gave  an  account  of  tw’o  plots  thei)  on  foot, 
the  one  for  assassinating  the  king,  and  the  other  for  invading  the  kingdom.  Tlie  king  was 
not  easily  brought  to  give  credit  to  this,  till  a variety  of  circumstances,  in  which  the 
discoveries  did  agree,  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  design. 

It  has  been  already  told,  in  how’  many  projects  king  James  W’os  engaged  for  assassinating 
tlie  king ; but  all  these  had  failed : so  now  one  was  laid  that  gave  better  hopes,  and  looked 
more  like  a military  action  than  a foul  murder.  Sir  George  Berkeley,  a Scotchman,  received 
a commission  from  king  James,  to  go  and  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quartera; 
Chamock,  Sir  William  Perkins,  Captain  Porter,  and  La  Rue,  w’ere  the  men  to  whose  condaci 
the  matter  was  trusted ; the  duke  of  Berwick  came  over,  and  had  some  discourse  with 
them  about  the  metliod  of  executing  it.  Forty  persons  were  thought  necessary  for  the 
attempt ; they  intended  to  watch  the  king  as  ho  should  go  out  to  hunt,  or  come  back  from 
it  in  his  coach ; some  of  them  were  to  engage  the  guards,  w'liilo  others  should  attack  the 
king,  and  either  carry  him  off  a prisoner,  or,  in  case  of  any  resist.'ince,  kill  him.  This  soft 
manner  was  proposed,  to  draw  military  men  to  act  in  it,  as  a warlike  exploit ; Porter  and 
Knightly  went  and  viewed  the  grounds,  and  the  w’ay  through  which  the  king  passed,  as  bs 
went  between  Kensington  and  Richmond  park,  where  he  used  to  hunt  commonly  on 
Saturdays : and  they  pitched  on  two  places,  where  they  thought  they  might  well  execute 
the  design.  King  James  sent  over  some  of  his  guanls  to  assist  in  it ; he  spoke  himself  to 
one  Harris,  to  go  over  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  he  should  receive  from  Berkeley  ; he  ordered 
money  to  be  given  him,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  was  forced  to  stay  long  at  Calais,  the 
president  there  would  have  orders  to  furnish  him  *. 

When  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  laid  the  matter  so  well  here,  that  he  thought  it  could 
not  miscarry,  he  went  back  to  France,  and  met  king  James  at  St.  Denis,  who  was  come  so 
far  on  his  way  from  Paris.  He  stopped  there,  and  after  a long  conference  with  the  duke  o( 
Berwick,  ho  sent  him  first  to  his  queen  at  St.  Germains,  and  then  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  he  himself  called  for  a notary,  and  passed  some  act ; but  it  was  not  known  to  what 
effect.  When  that  was  done,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Calais  to  set  himself  at  the  hood  of 
an  army  of  about  20, OCX)  men,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  wliich  lay  near  that 
frontier.  Tliese  being  full  in  that  season,  an  army  was  in  a very  few  days  brought  together, 
without  any  previous  warning  or  noise.  There  came  every  winter  a co.osting  fli'et  from  all 
tlie  sea-ports  of  France  to  Dunkirk,  with  all  the  provisions  for  a campaign ; and  it  was  gi'*eo 
out  that  the  French  intended  an  early  one  this  year.  So  that  this  coasting  fleet  was  ordered 
to  be  there  by  the  end  of  January ; thus  here  were  transport-ships,  as  well  as  an  army, 
brought  together  in  a very  silent  manner ; there  was  also  a small  fleet  of  cruizers,  and  some 
men  of  war  ready  to  convoy  them  over;  many  regiments  were  embarked,  and  king  James 

* For  full  pvtkulitfi,  see  Blackoiore’s  **  History  of  Ute  AsMSsinAtion  Plot** 
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trat  waiting  at  Calais  for  some  tidings  of  that  on  which  he  chiefly  dej>ended  ; for  upon  the 
notice  of  the  snccess  of  the  assassination,  he  was  resolved  to  have  set  sail : so  near  was 
the  matter  brought  to  a crisis,  when  it  broke  out  by  the  discovery  made  by  the  persons  above 
named.  La  Rue  told  all  particulars  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  named  all  the  persons 
that  they  had  intended  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it ; for  several  lists  were  among  them,  and 
those  who  concerted  the  matter  had  those  lists  given  them,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
every  man  named  in  those  lists  was  engaged ; since  they  were  persons  on  whom  they 
depended,  as  knowing  their  inclinations,  and  believing  that  they  would  readily  enter  into  tlie 
project,  though  it  had  not  been  at  that  time  proposed  to  many  ot  them,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards.  The  design  was  laid  to  strike  tlie  blow  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  a lane  that 
turns  down  from  Tumham  Green  to  Brentford ; and  the  conspirators  were  to  be  scattered 
about  tlie  green,  in  taverns  and  alehouses,  and  to  be  brought  together  upon  a signal  given. 
They  were  cast  into  several  parties,  and  an  aid>de>cainp  was  assigned  to  every  one  of  them, 
both  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  give  tlie  whole  the  air  of  a military  action  : Pendergrass 
owned  very  freely  to  the  king,  that  he  was  engaged  in  interest  against  him,  as  he  was  of  a 
religion  contrary  to  his.  He  said  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  discovery  ; but  he  hated 
a base  action ; and  the  point  of  honour  was  the  only  motive  that  prevailed  on  him  : he 
owned  that  ho  was  desired  to  assist  in  seizing  on  him,  and  ho  named  the  person  that  waa 
fixed  on  to  shoot  him  ; he  abhorred  the  whole  thing,  and  immediately  came  to  reveal  it.  His 
story  did  in  all  particulars  agree  with  La  Rue's ; for  some  time  he  stood  on  it,  as  a point  of 
honour,  to  name  no  person  ; but  upon  assurance  given  him  that  he  should  not  be  brouglitas  a 
witness  against  them,  he  named  all  he  knew.  The  king  ordered  the  coaches  and  guards  to 
be  made  ready  next  morning,  being  the  15th  of  February,  and  a Saturday,  his  usual  day  of 
hunting ; but  some  accident  was  pretended  to  cover  his  not  going  abroad  that  day.  The 
conspirators  continued  to  meet  together,  not  doubting  but  that  they  should  have  occasion  to 
execute  their  design  the  next  Saturday  : they  had  some  always  about  Kensington,  who  came 
and  went  continually,  and  brought  them  an  account  of  every  thing  that  passed  there.  On 
Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  they  put  themselves  in  a readiness,  and  were  going  out  to 
take  the  posts  assigned  them ; but  were  surprised,  when  they  had  notice  that  the  king's 
hunting  was  put  off  a second  time ; they  apprehended  they  might  be  discovered,  yet  as  none 
were  seized,  they  soon  quieted  themselves. 

Next  night,  a great  many  of  them  wore  taken  in  their  beds ; and  the  day  following 
the  whole  discovery  was  laid  before  the  privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  advices  were  sent 
to  the  king  from  Flanders,  that  the  French  army  was  marching  to  Dunkirk,  on  design  to 
invade  England.  And  now,  by  a very  happy  providence,  though  hitherto  a very  unaccept- 
able one,  we  had  a great  fleet  at  Spithcad  ready  to  sail ; and  we  had  another  fleet,  designed 
for  the  summer's  service  in  our  own  seas,  quite  ready,  though  not  yet  manned.  Many  brave 
seamen,  seeing  the  nation  was  in  such  visible  danger,  came  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  in 
which  they  ivere  hiding  themselves  from  the  press,  and  offered  their  service ; and  all  people 
showed  BO  much  zeal,  that  in  three  days  Russel,  who  was  sent  to  command,  stood  over  to 
the  coast  of  France  with  a fleet  of  above  fifty  men  of  war.  The  French  were  amazed  at 
this ; and  upon  it  their  ships  drew  so  near  their  coasts,  that  he  durst  not  follow  them  in 
such  shallow  water,  but  was  contented  with  breaking  their  design,  and  driving  them  into 
their  harbours.  King  James  stayed  for  some  weeks  there ; hut,  as  the  French  said,  his 
malignant  star  still  blasted  every  project  that  was  formed  for  his  service. 

The  court  of  France  was  much  out  of  countenance  with  this  disappointment ; for  that 
king  bad  ordered  his  design  of  invading  England  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  courts  in 
which  he  had  ministers : and  they  spoke  of  it  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  as  gave  violent 
presumptions  that  the  king  of  France  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king's  person,  and 
depended  upon  it ; fur  indeed,  without  that,  the  design  was  impracticable,  considering 
how  great  a fleet  we  had  at  Spithead.  Nor  could  any  men  of  common  sense  have  entertained 
a thought  of  it,  hut  with  a view  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  intended  assassination  most 
have  us.  They  went  on  in  England  seizing  the  conspirators ; and  a proclamation  was 
issued  out,  for  apprehending  those  that  absconded,  with  a promise  of  a thousand  pounds 
reward  to  such  as  ^ould  seize  on  any  of  them,  and  the  offer  of  a pardon  to  every  conspirator 
that  should  seize  on  any  of  the  rest.  This  set  all  people  at  work,  and  in  a few  weeks  most 
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of  them  were  apprehended  ; only  Berkeley  was  not  found,  who  had  brougl)t  the  comratssdot 
from  king  James,  though  great  search  was  made  for  him.  For,  tliough  the  reality  of  such  a 
commission  was  fully  j>rove<l  afterwards,  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  by  the  evidence 
of  those  who  had  seen  and  read  it  all  written  in  king  James’s  own  hand  (such  a ])aper 
being  too  important  to  be  trusted  to  any  to  c(>py),  yet  much  pains  was  taken  to  have  found 
the  very  person  who  was  entrusted  with  it;  the  commission  itself  w'ould  have  been  a valuable 
piece,  and  such  an  original  as  was  not  to  be  found  any  where. 

The  military  men  would  not  engage  on  other  terms : they  thought,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
they  were  bound  to  obey  all  orders  that  run  in  a military'  style,  and  no  other;  and  so  they 
imagined  that  their  part  in  it  was  as  innocent  as  the  going  on  any  desperate  design  during 
a campaign.  Many  of  them  repined  at  the  service,  and  wished  that  it  had  not  been  jmt  on 
them ; but,  Iwing  comm.anded,  they  fancied  that  they  were  liable  to  no  blame  nor  i^aniy, 
but  ought  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  W'ar. 

Among  those  who  were  taken.  Porter  and  Pendergrass  were  brought  in.  Porter  had  been 
a vicious  man,  engaged  in  many  ill  things ; and  was  very  forward  and  furious  in  all  their 
consultations.  The  lord  Cutts,  who,  as  ca])taiu  of  the  guards,  was  present  when  the  king 
examined  Pendergrass,  but  did  not  know  his  name,  when  he  saw  him  brought  in  pressed 
him  to  own  himself  and  the  service  that  he  had  already  done ; but  he  claimed  the  promise 
of  not  being  forced  to  be  a witness,  and  would  say  nothing.  Porter  w’as  a man  of  plc.u8urc, 
who  loved  not  the  hardships  of  a prison,  and  much  less  the  .solemnities  of  an  execution ; 
80  he  confessed  all : and  then  Pendergrass,  who  had  his  dejiendence  on  him,  fn?ely  confessed 
likewise.  lie  said,  Porter  was  the  man  who  had  trusted  him  ; he  could  not  l>e  an  instru- 
ment to  destroy  him  ; yet  he  lay  under  no‘ol)ligations  to  any  others  among  them.  Porter 
had  been  in  the  maijagement  of  the  whole  matter ; so  he  gave  a very  copious  account  of  it 
all,  from  the  first  beginning.  And  now  it  aj)peared,  that  Pendergrass  had  been  but  a very 
few  days  among  them,  and  had  seen  very  few  of  them  ; and  that  he  came  and  discovered  tlic 
conspiracy  the  next  day  after  it  was  opened  to  him. 

When  by  these  examinations  the  matter  was  clear  and  undeniable,  the  king  communicated 
it  in  a speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  They  immediately  made  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation, with  a.s8uranco8  of  adhering  to  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and  in  particubar  against 
king  James;  and  after  that,  motions  were  made;  in  both  houses  for  an  association,  wbereiii  tlu-y 
should  own  him  as  their  rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  promise  faithfully  to  adhere  to  him  against 
king  James,  and  the  j)retended  prince  of  Wales;  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
act  of  succession,  and  to  revenge  his  death  on  all  who  should  be  concerned  in  it.  This 
much  opposed  in  both  houses,  chiefly  by  Seymour  and  Finch  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  carl  of  Nottingham  in  the  house  of  lords.  They  w’ent  chiefly  upon  this,  that  “ rightful 
and  lawful”  were  words  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ; that  they 
imported  one  that  was  king  by  descent,  and  so  could  not  belong  to  the  pri'sent  king.  They 
said  the  crown  and  the  prerogative  of  it  were  vested  in  him,  and  therefore  they  would  ol>ey 
him,  and  be  faithful  to  him,  though  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  their  rightful  and 
lawful  king.  Great  exceptions  were  also  taken  to  the  word  “ revenge,”  as  not  of  an  evan- 
gelical sound  ; but  that  word  was  so  explained,  that  these  were  soon  cleared  ; revenge  was 
to  be  meant  in  a legal  sense,  either  in  the  prosecution  of  justice  at  home,  or  of  war  abroad ; 
and  the  same  word  had  been  u.sed  in  that  association,  into  which  the  nation  enU’re«l,  when 
it  was  apprehended  that  queen  Elizabeth’s  life  was  in  danger  by  the  j)racticco  of  the  qmrn 
of  Scots.  After  a warm  debate,  it  was  carried  in  both  hou.scs,  that  an  asstK-iation  should  be 
laid  on  the  table,  and  that  it  might  be  signed  by  all  such  as  were  willing  of  their  own  accord 
to  sign  it;  only  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  the  words  “ rightful  and  lawful  king, 
the  lords  put  these  words,  “That  king  William  hath  the  right  by  law  to  the  crown  of  tlu-se 
realms ; and  that  neither  king  James,  nor  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  otiicr 
person,  has  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  same.”  'Phis  was  done  to  satisfy  those,  who  .sa;d 
they  could  not  c«)inc  up  to  the  words  “rightful  and  lawful:”  and  the  earl  of  Rwhi-stct 
offering  these  words,  they  were  thought  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  association,  and  so  were 
agreed  to.  This  w’as  signed  by  both  houses,  excepting  only  fourscore  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  fifteen  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  association  was  carried  from  the  houses  ol 
parliament  over  all  England,  and  was  signed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  a very  few  only  excepted 
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Tlie  bishops  also  drew  a form  for  the  clergy,  according  to  that  signed  by  the  house  of  lords, 
with  some  small  variation,  which  w;is  so  universally  signed,  that  not  above  an  hundred  all 
England  over  refused  it. 

after  tliis,  a bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  declaring  all  men 
incapable  of  public  trust,  or  to  servo  in  parliament,  who  did  not  sign  the  association.  This 
passed  with  no  considerable  opposition  ; for  those  wlio  had  signed  it  of  their  own  accord,  were 
not  unw'illing  to  have  it  made  general ; and  such  as  had  refused  it  when  it  w’as  voluntary, 
were  resolved  to  sign  it  as  soon  .os  the  law  should  be  made  for  it.  And  at  the  same  time, 
an  order  passed  in  council,  for  reviewing  all  the  commissions  in  England,  and  for  turning  out 
of  them  all  those  who  had  not  signed  the  a&MX-iation,  while  it  was  voluntary ; since  this 
si-eraed  to  be  such  a declaration  of  tlieir  principles  and  aflfections,  that  it  was  not  thought 
reasonable  that  such  persons  should  Ihj  any  longer  either  jiisticos  of  peace,  or  deputy 
lieutenants. 

Tlie  session  of  parliament  was  soon  brought  to  a conclusion.  They  created  one  fund, 
upon  which  two  millions  and  a half  were  to  be  raised,  which  the  best  ju<lgcs  did  apprehend 
was  neither  just  nor  prudent.  A new  hank  was  proposed,  called  the  I^nd  Bank,  because 
the  securities  were  to  be  upon  land : this  was  the  main  difference  l>etween  it  and  the  Bank 
of  England ; and  by  reason  of  this,  it  was  pretended,  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  a clause  in 
the  act  for  that  bank,  that  no  other  bank  should  be  si*t  up  in  opposition  to  it.  There  was  a 
set  of  undertakers,  wlio  engaged  that  it  should  prove  effi^ctual,  for  the  money  for  which  it 
w^as  given.  This  was  chicHy  managed  by  Foley,  Harley,  and  the  tories:  it  was  much 
laboured  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ; and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it,  or  * 
rather  to  desire  it,  though  he  w’as  tlu  n told  by  many,  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would  prove 
to  his  affairs.  The  earl  of  Sunderland’s  excuse  for  himself,  when  the  error  appeared  after* 
wards  but  too  evidently,  was,  that  he  thought  it  would  engage  the  tories  in  interest  to 
support  the  government*. 

After  most  of  the  conspirators  w'erc  taken,  and  all  examinations  were  over,  some  of  them 
were  brought  to  their  trials.  Chamock,  King,  and  Keys,  were  begun  with  : the  design  w’as 
fully  proved  against  tliem.  Chamock  showed  great  presence  of  mind,  with  temper,  and 
good  judgment,  and  made  os  good  a defence  as  the  matter  could  hear;  but  tlio  proof  w'as  so 
full,  that  they  were  all  found  guilty.  Endeavours  were  used  t*)  persuade  Chamock  to  con- 
fess all  he  knew,  for  ho  had  been  in  all  their  plots  from  the  beginning.  liis  brother  was 
employed  to  deal  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  bd  once  in  suspense ; but  the  next  time  that 
his  brother  came  to  him,  he  told  him,  he  could  nut  save  his  own  life  without  doing  that 
wliich  w’ould  take  away  the  lives  of  so  many,  that  he  did  not  think  his  own  life  worth  it. 
Tills  showed  a greatness  of  mind  that  had  been  very  valuable,  if  it  had  been  better  directed. 
Thus  this  matter  was  understood  at  the  time ; but  many  years  after  this,  the  lord  Somers 
gave  me  a different  account  of  it.  Chamock,  as  he  told  me,  senit  an  offer  to  the  king,  of  a 
full  discovery  of  all  their  consultations  and  designs;  and  desired  no  pardon,  but  only  that  ho 
might  live  in  some  e.asy  prison ; and  if  he  was  found  to  prevaricate,  in  any  part  of  his  disco- 
very, he  would  look  for  the  cxccutiou  of  the  sentence.  But  the  king  apprehended,  that  so 
many  jK'rsons  would  be  found  concenieil,  and  thereby  be  rendered  <lesj>erate,  that  he  W’as 
afraid  to  have  such  a scene  opemed,  and  would  not  accept  of  this  offer.  At  his  death, 
Chamock  delivered  a paper,  in  wliich  he  confessed  ho  was  engaged  in  a design  to  attack  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  guards;  but  ho  thought  himself  bound  to  clear  king  James  from  having 
given  any  commission  to  assassinate  him.  King's  paper,  who  suffered  with  him,  was  to  the 
same  purpose ; and  they  lioth  took  pains  to  clear  all  those  of  their  religion  from  any  acces 
sion  to  it.  King  expressed  a sense  of  the  unlawfulness  of  tlio  undertaking,  but  CiiaraocK 
seemed  fully  satisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  it.  Keys  was  a )>oor  ignorant  trumpeter,  who 
had  his  dependence  on  Porter,  and  now  suffered  chielly  upon  his  evidence,  for  which  he  was 


• The  ftctirme  of  ft  Land  Dink  was  ait(Tj;r8ted  hy  Dr. 
Hneh  Chamberlain,  and  mu  pnironiitcd  by  ilie  torir«,  or 
landed  interest,  brcatise  they  thought  it  would  euibojT^u 
the  M-higa.  and  their  tuunied  auppurters,  the  hank  of 
lilnzhind.  &c.  The  new  bank  proposed  to  a^leancc 
2,000,000/.  for  the  KTTice  of  gorernment,  for  which  msvco 


percent,  was  to  bo  paid,  and  the  privilr^  granted  them 
of  lending  ft  reriain  turn  aaniially  on  iande«l  ftcenriueft. 
It  ii'u  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliamciit,  but  wl»en  the 
day  of  payment  caror,  the  projectors  failed  to  fiillil  ibvir 
engageruenta,  and  the  achenu;  prored  entirely  abortive..— 
•Shrewsbury  Correapondeace. 
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tnnch  reflected  on.  It  was  said  tliat  servants  had  oflen  been  >>itncsse8  against  their  ma<4eT^ 
but  t!iat  a i«ai<lfr’s  witnessing  against  his  servant  was  somewhat  new  and  extraordinan.'. 

The  way  that  Chamock  and  King  took  to  vindicate  king  James  did  rather  fasten  the  im- 
putation more  up<;n  him : they  did  not  deny  that  he  had  sent  over  a commission  to  attack 
tlie  prince  of  Orange,  which,  as  Porter  deposed,  Chamock  told  him  he  had  seen.  If  this 
had  been  denied  by  a dying  man  his  last  words  would  have  been  of  some  weight ; but  in- 
stead of  denying  that  which  was  sworn,  ho  only  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a 
commission  for  assassination  ; and  it  seems  great  weight  was  laid  on  this  word,  for  all  the 
conspirators  agreed  in  it,  and  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a commission  to  assassinate 
tlio  prince  of  Orange.  This  was  an  odious  word,  and  perhaps  no  person  was  ever  so  wicked 
as  to  order  such  a thing  in  so  cnido  a manner ; but  the  semding  a commission  to  attack  the 
king’s  person  was  the  same  thing  upon  the  matter,  and  was  all  that  the  witnesses  had  de- 
po84-d  ; therefore  their  not  denying  this,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  witnesses  swore  it,  did 
plainly  imply  a confi-ssion  that  it  was  tnie.  But  some  who  had  a mind  to  deceive  them- 
selves or  utliers,  laid  hold  on  this  and  made  great  use  of  it,  that  d>*ing  men  had  acquitted 
king  James  of  the  assassination.  Such  slight  colours  will  serve,  when  people  are  engaged 
beforehand  to  bidicve  as  their  aflt’ctions  lead  tliem. 

Sir  John  Friend  and  sir  William  Perkins  were  tried  next.  The  first  of  these  had  risen 
from  mean  beginnings  to  great  credit  and  much  wealth  : he  was  employed  by  king  James, 
and  had  all  this  while  stuck  firm  to  his  interests  : his  purse  was  more  considered  than  his 
head,  and  was  open  on  all  occasions,  as  the  party  appli^  to  him.  While  Parker  was  for- 
merly in  the  Tower,  upon  information  of  an  assassination  of  the  king  designed  by  him,  ho 
furnished  the  money  tliat  corrupted  his  keepers,  and  helped  him  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
the  Tower:  he  knew  of  the  assassination,  though  lie  was  not  to  bo  an  actor  in  it ; but  he 
had  a commission  for  raising  a regiment  for  king  James,  and  he  had  entertained  and  paid  the 
oflierrs  who  were  to  serve  under  him : he  had  also  joined  with  those  who  had  sent  over 
Chamock,  in  31ay  1(195,  with  the  message  to  king  James  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
former  year  ; it  appearing  now,  that  they  had  then  desired  an  invasion  with  eight  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  and  had  promised  to  join  these  with  two  thousand  horse  upon 
their  landing.  In  this  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  the  lord  Montgomeiy,  son  to  the  marquis  of 
Powys,  and  sir  John  Fenwick,  were  also  concerned.  Upon  all  this  eridence  Friend  was 
condemned,  and  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Perkins  was  a 
gentleman  of  estate,  who  had  gone  violently  into  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  court  in 
king  Charles's  time : he  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  and  took  all  oaths  to  the 
government  rather  than  lose  his  place.  He  did  not  only  consent  to  the  design  of  assassina- 
tion, but  undertook  to  bring  five  men  who  should  assist  in  it,  and  he  had  brought  up  horses 
for  that  0or^'icc  from  the  coiintr}',  but  had  not  named  the  persons,  so  this  lay  yet  in  his  own 
breast.  Ho  himself  was  nqt  to  have  acted  in  it,  for  he  likevriso  had  a commission  for 
a regiment ; and  therefore  was  to  reservo  himself  for  that  servico ; ho  had  also  pmridwl 
a stock  of  arms  which  were  hid  under  ground,  and  were  now  discovered : Ti|>on  this  evidence 
be  was  condemned.  Great  endeavours  were  used  both  with  Friend  and  him  to  confiws  all 
tliey  knew'.  Friend  was  more  sullen,  as  he  knew  less ; for  he  was  only  applied  to  and 
trusted,  when  they  needed  his  money.  • Perkins  fluctuated  more;  he  confl'ased  tho  whole 
thing  for  which  he  was  condemned,  but  would  not  name  the  five  persons  whom  he  wa«  to 
have  sent  in  to  assist  in  the  assassination.  He  said  ho  had  engaged  them  in  it,  so  he 
could  not  think  of  saving  his  own  lifo  by  destroying  theirs.  He  confessed  he  had  seen  king 
James's  commission  ; the  words  differed  a little  from  tliosc  which  Porter  had  told,  hut 
Porter  did  not  swear  that  lie  saw  it  himself,  lie  only  related  what  Chaniock  had 
told  him  concerning  it,  yet  Perkins  said  they  were  to  the  samd  effect : he  believed  it 
was  all  written  with  king  James’s  own  hand  ; ho  liad  seen  his  writing  often,  and  was  con6- 
dent  it  was  written  by  him  : he  owned  that  he  had  raised  and  maintained  a regiment,  hut 
lie  thought  he  could  not  swear  against  his  otlicers,  since  he  himstdf  had  drawn  tliein  into  the 
service;  and  ho  affinned  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  tho  other  regiments.  He  sent  for  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  ho  rept'ated  all  these  particulars,  as  the  bishop  himsedf  told  me:  he 
seemed  much  troubled  with  a sense  of  his  fom'cr  life,  W’hicli  had  been  very  int'gular.  Tl.e 
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houBO  of  commons  sent  some  to  examine  him,  but  he  them  so  little  satisfaction  that 
they  left  him  to  the  course  of  the  law.  Ilis  teiKhmesa  in  not  accusing  those  whom  he  had 
drawn  in,  was  so  generous,  that  this  alone  served  to  create  some  regard  for  a man  who  had 
been  long  under  a very  bad  character.  In  the  bcgimiing  of  April,  Friend  and  he  were  exe- 
cuted together. 

A very  unusual  instance  of  the  boldness  of  the  Jacobites  appeared  upon  that  occasion  * 
these  two  had  not  changed  their  religion,  but  still  called  themselves  protestants ; so  three 
of  the  nonjuring  clergymen  waited  on  them  *o  Tyburn,  two  of  them  had  been  ofUm  with 
Friend,  and  one  of  them  with  Perkins  : and  all  the  thret*  at  the  place  of  execution  joined  to 
give  them  public  absolution,  with  an  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  view  of  all  the  people  ; a 
strain  of  impudence  that  was  as  new  oa  it  was  wicked,  since  tlus^e  persons  die«l  owning  tim 
ill  designs  they  had  been  engag«*d  in,  and  expressing  no  sort  of  repentance  for  tlicm.  So 
thcAp  clergymen,  in  this  solemn  abHolution,  made  an  open  declaration  of  their  allowing  and 
justifying  thefw*  persons  in  all  they  had  been  concerni?d  in  : two  of  these  were  taken,  and 
censured  for  this  in  the  king’s  Inmch,  the  tliird  made  his  escape. 

Tlirec  other  conspimtf>r9,  Rmjk wood,  l/owiek,  and  Cranbom,  were  tried  next.  By  this 
time  tlic  new  act  for  trials  in  such  cases  began  to  take  place,  so  these  held  long,  for  their 
counsel  stuck  upon  every  thing:  but  the  evidence  was  now  more  copious,  for  three  other 
witnesses  came  in,  the  government  bt‘ing  so  gentle  as  to  pardon  even  the  conspirators  who 
confessed  theirgnilt,  and  wercw’illing  to  bewitnesst^s  against  otlicrs.  Tlie  6rst  two  were  jxipists, 
they  cxpressetl  their  dislike  of  tlie  design,  but  insisted  on  this,  that  as  military  men  they  were 
bound  to  obey  all  inilitarj'^  orders;  and  they  thought  that  the  king,  who  knew  the  laws  of  war, 
ought  to  have  a regard  to  this,  an<l  to  forgive  them.  Cranborn  called  himself  a protestant,  but 
was  more  sullen  than  the  otlmr  two ; to  such  a degree  of  fury  and  perverseness  had  the  Jacobites 
wrought  up  their  party.  Knightly  was  tried  next : he  confessed  all,  and  upon  that,  though 
he  was  condemned,  he  had  a reprieve  and  was  afterwards  pardoned.  Tiicsc  were  all  the 
trials  and  executions  tliat  even  this  black  conspiracy  drew  from  the  government ; for  the  king’s 
inclinations  were  so  merciful,  that  he  seemed  uneasy  even  under  these  acts  of  necessary  justice. 

Cook  was  brought  next  upon  his  trial  on  account  of  the  intended  invasion,  fur  he  was 
not  charged  with  the  assassination  : liis  trial  was  considered  as  introductory  to  the  earl  of 
Aylesbury's,  for  the  evidence  was  the  same  as  to  both.  Porter  and  Goodman  were  two  wit- 
nesses against  him  : they  had  been  w'ith  him  at  a meeting,  in  a tavern  in  IjcadeiihalLstn'ct, 
where  Ciiaroock  received  insiruotiuns  to  go  to  Franco  with  the  message  formerly  mentioned. 
All  that  was  brought  against  this  was,  that  the  master  of  the  tavern  and  two  of  his  servants 
swore,  that  they  remembered  well  when  that  company  was  at  the  tavern,  for  they  were 
often  coming  into  the  room  where  they  sat,  both  at  dinner  time  and  after  it,  and  that  they 
saw  not  Goodman  there  ; nay,  they  were  positive  that  he  w*as  not  there.  On  the  other  hand. 
Porter  deposed  that  Goodman  was  not  with  them  at  dinner,  but  that  he  came  to  that  house 
after  dinner,  and  sent  him  in  a note,  upon  which  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  went 
out  and  brought  him  in ; and  tlicn  it  was  certain  that  the  scr^'ants  of  the  house  were  not  in 
that  constant  attendance,  nor  could  they  be  believed  in  a negative  against  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Their  credit  was  nut  such  hut  that  it  might  be  well  snppose<l,  that,  for 
the  interest  of  their  house,  they  might  Ihj  induced  to  make  stretches.  The  evidence  was  be- 
lieved, and  Cook  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned : be  obtained  many  short  reprieves  uptm 
assurances  that  he  would  tell  all  he  knew  ; but  it  was  visible  he  did  not  deal  sincerely  ; his 
punishment  ended  in  banishment.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  taken  not  long  after,  going  over 
to  France,  and  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  upon  which  he  seemed  willing  to  discover 
all  he  knew  ; and  in  this  he  went  olf  and  on,  for  he  had  no  mind  to  die,  and  hoped  to  save 
himself  by  some  ]>racticc  or  other.  Several  days  were  set  for  bis  trial,  and  he  procured  new 
delays  by  making  some  new  discoveries.  At  last,  when  he  saw  that  slight  and  general  ones 
would  not  serve  his  turn,  ho  sent  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  wrote  a paj»er  as  a 
liscovery,  which  he  gave  him  to  be  sent  to  tlie  king;  and  that  duke  aihrming  to  the  lords 
justices  that  it  was  not  fit  that  paper  should  be  seen  by  any  before  the  king  saw  it,  the 
matter  was  suffered  to  rest  for  this  time  *. 

* The  chief  of  the«c  proKcutioni  arc  ID  tho  ^ Stale  TruU.*' 
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Tho  sutmnor  went  over,  both  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhino,  without  any  action.  All 
the  funds  given  for  this  year's  service  proved  defective,  but  that  of  the  I.^nd  bank  failed  totally, 
and  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  England  was  much  shaken.  About  five  millinns  of  dipt 
inonev  was  brought  into  the  exchequer ; and  the  loss  that  the  nation  suffered  by  the  recoin- 
ing of  tho  money,  amounU'd  to  two  millions  and  two  hundriMl  thous.and  pountis.  Tlie 
coinage  was  carried  on  with  all  j>ossible  haste ; about  eighty*  thousand  pounds  was  coined 
every  week  ; yet  still  this  wjw  slow,  and  the  new*  money  was  generally  kept  up,  so  tliat 
for  several  months  little  of  it  a]>peared.  This  stop  in  the  free  circulation  of  money  put 
the  nation  into  great  disorder.  Those  who,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  were  to  have 
the  first  payments  in  milled  money,  for  the  loans  they  had  made,  kept  their  specie  up,  and 
would  not  let  it  go  but  at  an  unreasonable  advantage.  Tlie  king  had  no  money  to  pay  h» 
army*,  so  they*  were  in  great  distress,  which  they  bore  with  wonderful  patience.  By  this 
means  the  king  could  undertake  nothing,  and  was  forced  to  lie  on  the  defensive  ; nor  were 
the  French  strong  enough  to  make  an  impression  in  any  place.  The  king  had  a mighty 
army,  and  was  much  superior  to  the  enemy,  yet  he  could  do  nothing  ; and  it  passed  for  a 
happy  campaign  because  the  French  were  not  able  to  take  any  advaut;ige  fnmi  those  ill 
accidents  that  our  want  of  specie  brought  us  under,  which  indeed  were  such,  that  nothing 
but  the  sense  all  had  of  the  late  conspiracy,  kept  us  quiet  and  free  from  tumults.  It  now 
appeared  what  a strange  error  the  king  was  led  into,  wh(?n  he  accepted  of  so  gn.at  a sum  to 
he  raised  by  a Land  bank.  It  was  scarcely*  honourable,  and  not  very  safe  at  any  time ; hut  it 
might  have  proved  fatal  at  a time  in  which  money  was  likely  to  be  much  wanted,  which 
want  W’ould  have  lKH*n  less  felt  if  paper  credit  had  bt*en  kept  up  : but  one  bank  working 
against  another,  and  tlie  goldsmiths  against  both,  put  us  to  great  straits ; yet  the  bank  sup- 
plied the  king  in  this  extremity*,  and  thereby  convinced  him  that  they  were  his  friends  in 
affection  as  well  as  interest  *. 

The  secret  practices  in  Italy*  were  now  ready  to  break  out.  The  pope  and  the  Venetians 
had  a mind  to  send  tlic  Germans  out  of  Italy,  and  to  take  the  duke  of  8avoy  out  of  the 
necessity*  of  depending  on  those  they  called  hcretua*.  The  nmnagement  in  the  business  of 
Cjisal  looked  so  dark,  that  the  lord  Galway,  who  was  the  king’s  general  and  envoy  tht:re, 
did  apprehend  there  was  something  mysterious  under  it.  One  step  more  remained,  to  settle 
the  peace  there ; for  the  duke  of  l^avoy  would  not  own  that  he  was  in  any  negotiation,  till 
he  should  have  received  the  advances  of  money  that  were  promised  him  from  England  and 
Holland,  for  he  was  much  set  on  the  heaping  of  treasure,  even  during  the  war,  to  which  end 
he  had  debased  his  coin  so,  that  it  was  not  above  a sixth  part  in  intrinsic  value  of  what  it 
])os8('d  for.  He  was  alway*s  beset  with  his  priests,  who  were  jK*rpetually*  complaining  of 
the  progress  that  heresy*  was  like  to  mnko  in  his  dominions.  He  had  indeed  grant<*d  a very 
full  edict  in  favour  of  the  V^audois,  restoring  their  fonner  liberties  and  privileges  to  them, 
which  the  lord  Galway  took  care  to  have  put  in  the  most  emphatical  words,  and  [»aA*ed 
witli  all  the  formalities  of  law,  to  make  it  as  effectual  as  laws  and  promise's  can  be ; yet 
every  step  that  was  made  in  that  affair  went  against  the  grain,  and  was  extorted  from  bin 
by  the  intercession  of  the  king  and  the  State's,  and  by*  the  lord  Galway's  zeal. 


• Tlio  followinjr  contpmjyjrary  mti?  wa>  in 

**  Poem*  on  yiffitirt  of  S/a^r,**  vol.  170.i. 

1. 

GooJ  people.  nill  you  of  *11  be  Wrcfi  ? 

Witt  you  never  Iciun  wit  while  a penny  is  left? 

You  are  *11,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  Wtr«\*d 
To  let  go  the  sitUunre  and  analcli  at  the  ahadc  ; 

Your  i(*cciuua  pretences,  and  foreign  rxjicDses, 

We  war  with  religion,  and  waste  ail  our  ehiuk. 

'Ti$  nipt  and 'tie  dipt,  'tis  lent  and  *tis  spent. 

Till  'tis  gone,  till  'tis  gone  to  the  devil  I think. 

2. 

We  pay  for  our  new-born,  we  p*y  for  our  dead, 

We  j*y  if  we’re  single,  we  pay  if  wc’rc  wed; 


To  show  that  our  merrifal  senate  don’t  fsil 
To  begin  at  the  head,  and  tax  down  to  the  tail. 

Wo  ]i*y  through  the  noee  by  sultjccting  foe*, 

Yet  for  *11  our  exjtenses  get  nothing  but  blows  ; 

At  home  we  are  cheated,  abroad  we’re  defeated. 

But  the  end  on't,  the  end  on’i,  the  I^ird  alx»«eknow* 

3. 

We  parted  with  all  our  old  monep,  to  shew 
Wc  fooliahly  hoped  for  a plenty  of  new  ; 

But  might  have  remember'd,  when  we  came  to  ibe  pash, 
That  a bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Wc  now,  like  poor  wictrhei,  arc  kept  under  hatches. 

At  rark,  and  al  umngcr,  like  beasts  in  the  ark. 

Since  our  burgesses  and  knights  make  us|uy  rorourfi.gA^r*, 
hy  should  wc,  why  should  wc  be  kept  in  the  d^iat 


* Alluding  to  the  window  tax. 
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In  conclusion,  the  French  were  grown  so  weary  of  that  war,  and  found  the  charge  of  it 
80  heavy,  that  they  offered  not  only  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken,  but  to  dcmoli.sli 
Pignerol,  and  to  pay  the  duke  some  millions  of  crowns ; and  to  complete  the  whole,  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  should  marry  his  daughter.  To  this  he  consented  ; but  to  cover  this  defection 
from  his  allies,  it  w.as  further  agreed  that  Catinat  should  draw  his  army  together  l>efore  the 
duke  could  bring  his  to  make  head  against  him  ; and  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  atWmpt 
the  bombardment  of  Turin,  that  so  the  duke  might  seem  to  be  forced  by  the  extremity  of 
his  affairs  to  hike  such  conditions  as  were  offered  him.  He  had  a mind  to  have  cast 
the  blame  on  hia  allies,  but  tlioy  had  assisted  him  more  efl’ectually  at  this  time  than  on 
other  occasions.  A truce  was  first  made,  and  that,  afhT  a few  months,  was  turned  into 
an  entire  peace  ; one  article  whereof  was,  that  the  Milanese  should  have  a neutrality 
granted  tlicm  in  case  the  German  forces  were  sent  out  of  Italy.  All  the  Italian  princes 
and  stab's  concurred  in  this,  to  get  rid  of  tlio  Gennans  as  soon  as  was  |x>ssible ; so  the  duke 
of  Savoy  promised  to  join  with  the  French  to  drive  them  out.  Valence  was  the  first 
place  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  attacked  ; there  was  a good  garrl-on  in  it,  and  it  was  better 
provided  than  the  ]>laccs  of  the  Spaniards  generally  wen*.  It  w.'is  nf>t  much  pns-sed, 
and  the  siege  held  some  w’ceks,  many  dying  in  it.  At  last  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  accepted  of  the  neutrality,  and  engaged  to  draw  the  Germans  out  of  these  parts 
upon  an  advance  of  money,  which  the  princes  of  Italy  were  glad  to  j).ay  to  be  delivered 
of  such  troublesome  guests. 

Thus  endc<I  the  war  in  Piedmont,  after  it  had  lasted  six  years.  Pignerol  was  demo- 
lished ; but  the  French,  by  the  treaty,  might  build  another  fort  at  Feiu*atrella,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  hills;  and  so  it  will  not  be  so  important  as  I'ignerol  was,  though  it 
may  prove  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  the  duko  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  was  received  in 
France  os  duchess  of  Burgundy,  though  nut  yet  of  the  age  of  consent,  for  she  was  but 
ten  years  old. 

Nothing  of  consequence  passed  in  Catalonia : the  French  went  no  further  than  Gironne, 
and  the  Spaniards  gave  them  no  disturbance.  Both  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  were  at 
this  time  so  ill,  that,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  suspected  they  were  both  poi- 
s<jne<l.  The  king  of  Spain  relapsed  ofb*n,  and  at  last  remained  in  that  low  state  of  health, 
in  which  he  8t*cmed  to  be  always  rather  dying  than  living.  The  court  of  France  were  glad 
of  his  recovery  ; for  they  were  not  then  in  a condition  to  undertake  such  a war  as  the  dau- 
phin's pretensions  must  have  engaged  them  in. 

Ill  Hungary  the  Turks  advanc<*d  again  towards  Transylvania,  where  the  duke  of  Saxony 
commanded  the  imperial  army.  The  Turks  did  attack  them,  and  they  defended  themselves 
so  well,  that  tliough  they  were  Iwat,  yet  it  cost  tlie  Turks  so  dear,  that  tlie  grand  «*ignior 
could  undertake  nothing  afterwards.  The  imperialists  lost  about  five  thousand  men  ; but 
the  Turks  lost  aliovc  twice  that  numlier,  and  tlic  grand  seignior  went  back  with  an  empty 
triumph  as  ho  did  the  former  year.  But  another  action  happened,  in  a very  remote  place, 
whicli  may  come  to  l»e  of  a very  great  consequence  to  him.  The  Muscovites,  after  they 
had  been  for  some  years  under  the  divided  monarchy  of  two  brothers,  or  rather  of  a sis- 
ter, who  governed  all  in  their  name,  by  the  dcatli  of  one  of  these  came  now  under  one  czar: 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  witli  the  emperor  against  the  Turks ; and  Azuph,  which  was 
reckoned  a strong  place,  that  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Mcotis-palus,  after  a lung  siege  was  taken  by  his  army.  This  opened  tlie  Eiixine 
sea  to  him,  so  that  if  he  be  furnished  with  men  skilled  in  the  building  and  sailing  of  ships, 
this  may  have  consequences  that  may  very  much  distress  Constantinople,  and  be  in  the  end 
fatal  to  that  empire.  The  king  of  Denmark’s  health  was  now  on  a decline,  upon  which  the 
duke  of  Holstein  was  taking  advantage,  and  new  disputes  were  like  to  arise  there. 

Our  affairs  at  sea  wont  well  with  relation  to  trade:  all  our  merchant  fleets  came  happily 
home  ; we  made  no  consi<lerable  losses;  on  the  contrary,  we  took  many  of  the  French  priva- 
teers ; they  now  gained  little  in  that  way  of  war,  which  in  some  of  the  formei  years  r.ad 
been  very  advantageous  to  them.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy,  ouers  weie 
sent  to  Cadiz  for  bringing  home  our  fleet ; the  Spaniards  murmured  at  this,  ihoug/.  it  was 
reasonable  for  us  to  take  care  of  oursi*lves  in  the  first  place.  Upon  that  the  French  fleet 
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was  also  ordered  to  come  about : they  met  with  rough  weather,  and  were  long  in  the  pas- 
sage; so  that  if  we  had  sent  a squadron  before  Brest»  we  bad  probably  made  some  cono«kr- 
ablc  advantage ; but  the  was  so  divnde<l,  that  faction  appeared  in  every  onlor  and  in 
every  motion  ; nor  did  the  king  study  enough  to  remedy  this,  but  rather  kept  it  up.  and 
seemed  to  think  that  was  the  way  to  please  both  parties ; but  he  found  afterwards,  that  by 
all  Ids  management  with  the  tones  he  disgusted  those  who  were  afTectionate  and  zealous  for 
him,  and  that  the  torit'S  had  too  deep  an  alienation  from  him  to  be  overcome  with  good 
usage.  Their  submissions  however  to  him  gained  their  end,  which  was  to  provoke  the 
whigs  to  be  peevish  and  unctisy.  Our  fleet  sailed  towards  tlic  isle  of  Rbec,  with  some  b(>mb 
vessels:  some  small  islands  were  burnt  and  plundered,  as  St.  Martin's  was  bombanled:  the 
loss  the  French  made  was  not  considerable  in  itself,  hut  it  put  their  affairs  in  great  distrac- 
tion,  and  the  charge  they  were  at  in  defending  their  coast,  was  much  greater  than  ours  in 
attacking  it.  Tins  was  the  slate  of  affairs  in  England  and  abroad  during  the  summer. 

iScotland  was  falling  into  great  misery  by  reason  of  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which  ex- 
hausted that  nation  and  drove  away  many  of  their  people  ; tlie  greatest  number  went  over 
to  Ireland.  A parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  a very  thin  bouse  every  thing 
that  was  askc'd  was  granted.  They  were  in  a miserable  condition,  for  two  sucli  bad  yean 
lay  extremely  heavy  on  them. 

This  summer  the  French  were  making  steps  towards  a peace : the  court  was  very  unen.-'V 
under  so  long  and  so  dcstnictive  a w'ar  : the  country  was  exhausted,  they  had  neither  nun 
nor  money ; their  trade  was  sunk  to  nothing,  and  public  credit  was  lost,  llie  creation  of 
new  offices,  which  always  was  considered  as  a resource  never  to  l>e  exhausted,  did  not  work 
as  formerly  ; few  buyers  or  undertakers  apj>care<l.  Tliat  king’s  health  was  thought  dedining ; 
he  affected  sccrccy  and  retirement;  so  that  both  thctcmjHTof  his  mind  and  the  stite  of 
his  affairs  disposed  him  to  desire  a pc.ace.  One  Callieres  was  sent  to  make  propositions  to 
the  States,  as  D'Avaux  was  pressing  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his  mediation  : the  Siatts 
would  hearken  to  no  proposition  till  two  preliminaries  were  agreed  to ; the  flrst  was,  tl.at 
all  things  should  be  brought  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  put  by  the  treaties  of 
MunsU*r  and  Nimegueii.  This  imported  not  only  the  restoring  3Ions  and  Charleroy,  hut 
likewise  Strashurg  and  Luxemburg,  and  that,  in  the  state  wliich  they  were  in  at  prest  nU 
The  other  preliminary  was,  that  France  should  own  the  king  whensoever  the  p<'acc  shoulii  b« 
concluded.  The  emperor,  who  designed  to  keep  off  any  negotiation  as  much  as  possiMe, 
moved  that  this  should  be  done  before  tbe  treaty  wjis  opened;  but  the  king  tliought  the 
other  was  sufficient,  and  would  not  suffer  the  peace  to  be  obstructed  by  a tiling  that  might 
seem  personal  to  himself.  To  all  this  the  court  of  France,  after  some  delays,  const'ntcd  ; hut 
that  spirit  of  chicane  and  injustice  that  had  reigned  so  long  in  that  court,  did  still  app-'ai 
in  every  step  that  was  made,  for  they  made  use  of  equivocal  tenns  in  every  ])apcr  that  was 
offered  in  their  name.  The  States  had  felt  the  effects  of  these  in  their  former  tmalics  too 
8(nisib1y  not  to  be  now  on  tbeir  guard  against  them.  Tlic  French  still  returned  to  thtni. 
and  when  some  points  seemed  to  be  quite  settled  new  difficulties  were  still  thrown  in.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  French  that  the  popish  religion  must  continue  still  at  Strashurg,  tlial 
the  king  of  France  could  not  in  conscience  yield  that  point.  It  was  .also  pretended  tli.it 
Luxemburg  w*as  to  be  restored  in  the  same  state  in  w’hich  it  was  when  the  French  took  it. 
Tliese  variations  did  almost  break  off  the  negotiation,  but  the  French  would  not  let  it 
fall,  and  yielded  them  up  again  ; so  it  was  visildo  all  tliis  was  only  nu  ainiLsement  and  sn 
artifice,  by  tins  shew  of  peace,  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to  dwlare  for  it ; since  aii 
a trading  nation  must  grow  weary  of  war,  so  the  party  they  had  among  us  would  join  id 
with  the  inclination  that  was  now  l>ecome  general,  to  promote  the  peace ; for  though  our 
affairs  wore  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  coin,  in  so  good  a condition  that  wc  felt  our- 
selves grow  richer  by  the  war,  yet  during  each  campaign  we  ran  a greater  ri.>»k  than  our 
enemie.s  did ; for  all  our  preservation  hung  on  the  single  thread  of  the  king’s  life,  aud  on 
that  jmjspcct  the  party  that  wrought  against  the  government  had  gn*at  hopt'S,  ami  acttnl 
w iili  much  spirit  during  the  war,  which  we  had  reason  to  think  must  sink  with  a |>cac<*. 

The  parliament  met  in  Novi*mlK*r;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  king  in  hi< 
Bjioech  to  the  two  housi^  acquainted  them  with  the  overtures  that  were  made  towanU  a 
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peace ; but  added,  that  the  bcflt  way  to  obtain  a good  one,  was  to  be  in  a posture  for  carry* 
in;;  on  the  war.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a way  to  restore  credit ; there  was  a great 
arrear  due  ; all  funds  had  proved  deficient,  and  the  total  failing  of  the  Land  bank  had  brought 
a great  confusion  on  all  payments : the  arrears  were  put  upon  the  funds  of  the  revenue, 
which  had  been  granted  for  a term  of  but  five  years,  and  that  was  now  ending  ; so  a new 
continuance  of  those  revenues  was  granted,  and  they  were  put  under  the  management  of  the 
bank  of  England,  which,  upon  that  security,  undertook  the  payment  of  thorn  all.  It  was 
long  before  all  this  was  fully  settled  : the  bank  was  not  willing  to  engage  in  it,  yet  at  last 
it  was  agreed,  and  the  bank  quickly  recovered  its  credit  so  entirely,  that  there  w’as  no  dis- 
count upon  the  notes.  The  arrear  amounted  to  ten  millions,  and  five  millions  mon*  were  to 
be  raised  for  the  charge  of  the  following  year  ; so  that  one  session  was  to  s^Krure  fiftoim  mil* 
lions,  a sum  never  U'fore  thought  possible  to  be  provided  fi>r  in  any  one  session.  There  was 
not  8]>ccie  enough  for  giving  that  quick  circulation  which  is  necessary  for  trade;  so  to 
remedy  that,  the  treasury  was  empowered  to  give  out  notes  to  the  value  of  almost  three 
millions,  which  were  to  circulate  os  a species  of  money,  and  to  be  received  in  taxi*s,  and 
were  to  sink  gradually,  as  the  money  should  arise  out  of  the  fund  that  was  created  to  answer 
them  ; hy  these  methods  all  the  demands,  both  for  arrears  and  for  the  following  year, 
were  answered.  Tlie  commons  sent  a bill  to  the  lords,  limiting  elections  to  future  parlia* 
ments,  that  none  should  bo  chosen  but  those  who  had  6uch  a proportion  of  estate  or 
money : the  lords  rejected  it : they  thought  it  reasonable  to  leave  the  nation  to  their 
freedom  in  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament.  It  seem'd  both  unjust  and 
cruel,  that  if  a pour  man  had  so  fair  a reputation  as  to  be  chosen,  notwithstanding  his 
poverty,  by  those  who  were  willing  to  j)ay  him  wages,  that  he  idiould  Imj  branded  with  an 
incapacity  because  of  his  small  estate.  Corruption  in  elections  w’os  to  be  a]>prehended  from 
the  rich  rather  than  from  the  poor.  Another  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  lords,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  East  India  silks  and  BengaU.  This  was 
proposed  to  encourage  the  silk  manufacture  at  home,  and  petitions  w’ere  brought  for  it  by 
great  multitudes,  in  a very  tumultuary  way;  hut  the  lords  had  no  regard  to  tliat. 

The  great  business  of  this  session  that  held  longest  in  both  houses,  was  a bill  relating  to 
sir  John  Fenwick.  The  thing  was  of  so  particular  a nature  that  it  deserves  to  bo  related  in 
a special  manner;  and  the  great  share  that  1 bore  in  the  debate  when  it  was  in  the  house  of 
lords,  makes  it  more  necessary  for  me  copiously  to  enlarge  upon  it ; for  it  may  at  first  view 
seem  very  liable  to  exception,  tliat  a man  of  my  profession  should  enter  so  far  into  a deliate 
of  that  nature.  Fenwick,  when  he  was  first  taken,  wrote  a letter  to  his  lady,  setting  forth 
his  misfortune,  and  giving  himself  for  dead  unless  powerful  applications  could  be  made  for 
him,  or  that  some  of  the  jury  could  be  hired  to  starve  out  the  rest;  and  to  that  he  added, 
lliis,  or  nothing,  can  save  my  life.’*  This  letter  was  taken  from  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  given  it.  At  his  first  examination  before  the  lords  justicc.s,  ho  denied  every  thing,  till 
he  was  shewed  tliis  letter,  and  tlien  he  was  confounded.  In  his  private  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  ho  desired  an  assurance  of  life  upon  his  promise  to  tell  all  he  knew ; 
but  the  king  refused  that)  and  would  have  it  left  to  himself  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  the 
im{K>rtance  of  the  discoveries  he  should  make:  so  he,  resolving  to  cast  himself  on  the  king's 
m<?rcv,  sent  him  a paper,  in  which  after  a bare  account  of  the  consultations  among  the  jaco* 
biU'S  (in  which  he  took  care  to  charge  none  of  his  own  party)  he  said  that  king  James  and 
those  who  were  employed  by  him,  had  assured  them,  that  both  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Marlborough,  the  lord  Qodolphin  and  admiral  Uussel,  were  reconciled  to  him,  and 
were  now  in  his  interests  and  acting  fur  him  *.  'Tliis  was  a discovery  that  could  signify 


* The  iD»;r*^aDinioui  conduct  of  the  kinj  upon  this 

occasion  is  fully  related  in  the  **  Shrewsbury  Corretpon- 
deare.**  He  tncioscd  the  ealumniatinz  p-ipcr  to  theduko 
of  Shrewsbury,  addin;;,  “ you  are,  I trust,  too  fully  coo 
vinecd  of  the  entire  coofiileiice  I place  in  vou,  to  iinugino 
that  such  an  accusation  has  made  any  ioipression  on  me; 
if  it  had  I should  not  hare  sent  you  this  paper.  You  srilt 
obaerre  ths  nneerity  of  thii  honett  mon,  who  only 
accuses  tboae  in  my  service,  and  not  one  of  bia  own  party.’* 


The  innocence  of  the  duke  was  fully  proved,  and  it  is 
further  siiewn  hy  the  letter  lie  wrnto  to  the  king  upon  the 
first  information  of  sir  John  Fenwick's  capture,  and  before 
he  had  brought  charges  against  the  duke.  In  this  letter 
be  eapreasrs  hit  coovictiun  that,  hy  propci*  management, 
sir  John  might  be  brought  to  give  important  information. 
This  was  not  the  conduct  of  a mao  conscious  of  kis  own 
guilt. 
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nothing  but  to  give  the  Icing  a jealousy  of  those  persons ; for  he  did  not  offer  the  least 
shadow  or  circumstance,  either  of  ])roof  or  of  presumption,  to  support  this  a<-cusation.  The 
king  not  being  satisfied  her«*with,  sent  an  order  for  bringing  him  to  a trial,  unkscs  he  made 
fuller  discoverit'S  : he  desired  to  be  further  examined  by  tlie  lords  justices,  to  whom  he,  being 
upon  oatb,  told  some  more  particulars ; but  Ice  took  care  to  name  none  of  his  own  side  but 
those  against  whom  evidence  was  already  brought,  or  who  were  safe  and  beyond  sea ; some 
few  others  he  named,  who  were  in  matters  of  less  consequence  that  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason  ; he  owned  a thread  of  negotiations,  that  had  passed  between  them  and  king  James, 
or  the  court  of  France  ; he  said  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  had  gone  over  to  France,  and  had  bee-n 
admitte  d to  a private  audience  of  the  French  king,  where  he  had  jeropost'd  the  sending  over 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  undertaken  that  a great  body  of  gentlemen  and 
horses  should  be  brought  to  join  them.  It  appeared  by  his  discoveries,  that  the  Jacobites  in 
England  were  much  divided  : some  were  called  compounders,  and  others  noncompounders. 
The  first  sort  desired  securities  from  king  James  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  England  ; whereas  the  second  sort  were  for  trusting  him  upon  discretion  without 
asking  any  terms,  putting  all  in  his  power,  and  relying  entirely  on  his  honour  and  genero- 
sity. These  seemed  indeed  to  act  more  suitably  to  the  great  principle  upon  which  they  all 
insisted,  that  kings  have  their  power  from  God,  and  are  accountable  only  to  him  for  the 
exercise  of  it.  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  only  eminent  clergiTuan 
that  went  into  this ; and  therefore  all  that  ]>arty  had,  upon  Saneroft's  death,  recommended 
him  to  king  Jances  to  have  his  nomination  for  Canterbury. 

Fenwick  put  all  this  in  writing,  upon  assurance,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  witness 
any  part  of  it.  When  that  was  sent  to  the  king,  all  appearing  to  be  so  trifling,  and  no 
other  proof  being  offered  for  any  part  of  it,  except  his  own  word,  which  he  had  stipulatid 
should  not  be  made  use  of,  his  majesty  sent  an  onler  to  bring  him  to  his  trial ; but  as  the 
king  was  slow  in  sending  this  order,  so  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  "who  had  l>een  in  the  secret 
management  of  the  matter,  was  for  some  time  in  the  country  : the  lords  justices  delayed  the 
matter  till  he  came  to  town  ; and  then  the  king's  coming  was  so  near,  that  it  was  resjiited 
till  he  came  over.  By  these  delays,  Fenwick  gained  his  main  design  in  them,  which  was  to 
practise  upon  the  witnesses. 

His  lady  began  with  Porter ; he  was  offered,  that  if  he  would  go  beyond  sea,  he  should 
have  a good  sum  in  hand,  and  an  annuity  secured  to  him  for  his  life  ; he  hearkened  so  far 
to  the  proposition,  that  he  drew  those  who  were  in  treaty  with  him,  together  writh  the  lady 
herself,  wdio  carried  the  sum  that  he  was  to  receive,  to  a meeting,  where  he  had  provided 
witnesses,  who  should  over-hear  all  that  passed,  and  should,  upon  a signal,  come  in,  and 
seize  them  with  the  money : which  was  done,  and  a prosecution  upon  it  was  ordered.  Tlie 
practice  was  fully  proved,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were  censured,  and  punished  ; so 
Porter  was  no  more  to  be  dealt  with.  Goodman  was  the  other  witness : first  they  gathered 
matter  to  defame  him,  in  which  his  wicked  course  of  life  furnished  them  very  copiously  ; hut 
they  trusted  not  to  this  method,  and  betook  themselves  to  another,  in  which  they  prevailed 
more  effectually ; they  persuaded  him  to  go  otit  of  England  : and  by  this  means,  when  the 
last  orders  were  given  for  Fenwick’s  trial,  there  were  not  two  witnesses  against  him ; so 
by  the  course  of  law,  ho  must  have  been  acquitted  : the  whole  was  upon  this  kept  entire  for 
the  session  of  parliament.  The  king  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  the  two  papers  that  Fen- 
wick had  sent  him.  Fenwick  was  brought  before  the  house ; but  he  refused  to  give  any 
farther  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  them  ; so  they  rejected  them  as  false  and  scanda- 
lous, made  only  to  create  jealousies.  And  they  ordered  a bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought 
against  Fenwick,  which  met  with  great  opposition  in  both  houses,  in  every  sU’p  that  w.is 
made.  The  debatt^s  were  the  hottest,  and  held  the  longest,  of  any  that  I ever  knew.  The 
lords  took  a very  extraordinary  method  to  force  all  their  abs(*nt  members  to  come  up  ; they 
sent  messengers  for  them  to  bring  them  up,  which  stnuned  to  be  a great  breach  on  their 
dignity;  for  the  privilege  of  making  a proxy  was  an  undoubted  right  belonging  to  their 
peerage ; but  those  who  intended  to  throw  out  the  bill,  resolved  to  have  a full  house.  The 
bill  set  forth  the  artifices  Fenwick  had  used  to  gain  delays ; and  the  practice  u|)on  Porter, 
and  Goodman’s  cscai>e,  the  last  having  sworn  treason  against  him  at  Cook’s  trial,  and  like- 
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wise  to  the  fjrand  jury,  who  had  found  the  bill  against  him  upon  that  evidmje,  3c  now 
Porter  appoarin}?,  and  giving  his  evidence  agaiiiKt  him,  and  tiie  evidence  that  OofK^man  naa 
given  being  proved,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  then^iore  lie 
ought  to  be  attaints'll. 

The  snlistancc  of  the  arguments  brought  against  this  way  of  proceeding,  was,  that  the  law 
was  all  men’s  security,  as  well  as  it  ought  to  Ik?  their  rule : if  this  was  once  hr<»ke  through, 
no  man  was  safe  ; men  would  be  presumed  guilty  witliout  legal  |)T«H>f8,  and  be  mn  down, 
and  destroyed  by  a torrent ; two  witm»sst'8  seemed  necessary,  by  an  indisputable  law  of 
jtistice,  to  prove  a man  guilty;  tbe  law  of  God,  given  to  Moses,  us  well  as  the  law  of 
England,  made  this  necessary ; and,  besides  all  fonner  ont's,  tbe  law  lately  made  for  trials 
in  cases  of  treason,  was  such  a sacre<l  one,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  even  a jmriiument 
would  not  make  a breacli  uj>on  it.  A written  deposition  wlw  no  evidence,  becaiiw)  tlie  per- 
son accused  could  not  have  the  In  nefit  of  cross  interrogating  the  witness,  by  which  much 
false  swearing  was  often  dotecte<l : nor  could  the  evidence  given  in  one  trial  be  brought 
against  a man  who  was  not  a party  in  that  trial : the  evidence  that  was  offeroil  to  a grand 
jurj'  was  to  be  examined  all  over  again  at  tbe  trial  ; till  that  wa.s  done,  it  was  not  evidence. 
It  did  not  appear  that  Fenwick  himself  was  conc(‘riU‘d  in  the  practice  upon  Porter;  wliat 
his  lady  did  could  not  be  charged  on  him  ; no  evidence  was  Ijrought  that  (looilnian  was 
practis«*d  on ; so  his  withdrawing  himself  couhl  not  be  charged  on  Fenwick.  S<ime  very 
black  things  were  provt^l  against  Goodman,  which  would  U;  strong  to  t aside  his  tf'stimony, 
though  he  were  presK'iit ; and  that  proof,  which  had  Ix'en  brouglit  in  CNiok’s  trial  against 
Porter's  evidence,  Wiis  again  made  use  of,  to  ])rovc  that  as  he  was  the  single  witiiess,  so  he 
was  a doubtful  and  stispwted  one  : nor  was  it  proper  that  a hill  <if  this  nr»ture  should  Is'gin 
in  the  house  of  commons,  which  could  not  take  examinations  upon  oath.  This  was  tiie 
substance  of  the  arguments  that  were  urged  against  the  hill. 

On  the  other  han<l  it  was  siiid,  in  behalf  of  the  hill,  that  tlie  nature  of  govemniont  n'quired 
that  the  legislature  should  lie  recurred  to,  in  extraordinary  cases,  for  w^hich  cftectua!  provision 
could  not  bo  made  by  tixed  and  standing  laws : our  common  law  grew  up  out  of  tlu*  pro- 
ceedings of  tlu?  courts  of  law’ ; afterwards,  this,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  tlmnght  too  loosi' : 
80  the  law  in  this  point  was  limiU'd,  first  by  the  famous  sUitute  in  king  halward  the  Third's 
time,  and  tlien  by  the  statute  in  king  Kdward  the  sixth's  time  ; the  two  w itnesses  were  to 
be  brotight  face  to  face  with  the  person  accused  : and  that  the  law,  lately  made,  had  brought 
the  n>ethod  of  trials  to  a yet  further  cert'iinty,  yet  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  statute  of 
F.dward  111.,  parliamentary  proceedings  were  still  excepted;  and  indeed,  though  no  such 
provision  had  been  expressly  made  in  tbe  acts  tbemselvcs,  the  nature  of  government  puts 
always  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  legislative  authority.  The  legislature  was  indeed 
bound  to  observe  justice  and  equity,  as  nuicli,  if  not  more,  than  the  inferior  courts ; becauso 
the  supreme  court  ought  to  set  an  exaniplc  to  all  others  ; hut  they  might  st'c  cause  to  pass 
over  forms,  as  occjieion  should  require  ; this  was  the  more  reasonable  among  us,  Wcaiiso  there 
was  no  nation  in  tlie  world  besides  I'ngland,  that  had  not  recourse  to  torture,  when  the 
evidence  was  probable  but  defective ; that  was  a mighty  restraint,  and  struck  a U rror  into 
all  people  ; and  tlie  freest  governments,  both  ancient  and  modem,  thought  they  could  not 
subsist  without  it.  At  present,  the  Venetians  have  their  civil  inquisitors,  and  the  Grisons 
have  their  high  courts  of  justice,  which  act  without  the  forms  of  law,  by  the  absolute  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  them,  such  as  the  Romans  reposed  in  dictators,  in  the  time  of  their  liberty. 
England  had  neither  torture  nor  any  unlimitcHl  magistrate  in  its  constitution  ; and  therefore, 
upon  great  emergencies,  recourse  must  he  had  to  tlm  supreme  legislature.  F'onns  are  ncces- 
aary  in  subordinate  courts,  hut  there  is  no  reason  to  tie  up  the  supreme  one  by  them  : tliis 
method  of  attainder  had  been  practised  among  us  at  all  times  ; it  is  true  what  w as  done  in 
this  way  at  one  tinio  wjis  often  reversed  at  anotlier;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  violence 
of  the  times,  and  was  occasioned  often  by  the  injustice  of  those  atLiinders  ; the  judgments 
of  the  inferior  courts  were  u}>on  the  like  account  often  reversed;  but  when  parliamentary 
attainders  went  upon  good  grounds,  tlmugh  without  observing  the  forms  of  law,  they  were 
never  blamed,  not  to  say  condemned.  When  poisoning  was  first  practised  in  England,  and 
put  in  a pot  of  jwrridge  in  the  bishop  of  Roclicster’s  house,  this,  which  was  only  felony,  was 
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by  a special  law  made  to  be  ln’gh  treason  ; and  a new  punisliment  was  appointed  by  act  of 
parliament ; tbe  poisoner  was  boiled  alive.  When  the  nun  of  Kent  prctcnd«;d  to  visions,  to 
oppose  king  Henry  the  Eighth’s  divorce,  and  his  second  marriage,  and  said,  if  he  married 
again,  he  should  not  live  long  after  it,  but  should  die  a villain’s  death ; this  was  judged  in 
parliament  to  be  high  treason ; and  she  and  her  accomplices  suffered  accordingly.  After 
that,  there  passed  many  attainders  in  that  reign,  only  upon  depositions,  that  were  read  in 
both  houses  of  parliament : it  is  true  these  were  much  blamed,  and  there  was  great  cause 
for  it ; there  were  too  many  of  them  ; for  this  extreme  way  of  proceeding  is  to  be  put  in 
practice  but  seldom,  and  upon  great  occasions ; whereas  many  of  these  went  upon  slight 
grounds,  such  as  the  uttering  some  passionate  and  indecent  words,  or  the  using  some 
embroidery  in  garments  and  coats  of  arms,  with  an  ill  intent.  But  that  which  was  ind  icd 
execrable,  was,  that  persons  in  prison  were  attainted,  without  being  heard  in  their  own 
defence ; this  was  so  contrary  to  natural  justice,  that  it  could  not  be  enough  condemned. 
In  king  Edward  the  Sixth’s  time,  the  lord  ScjTnour  w’as  attainted  in  the  same  manner,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  witnesses  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  there  exainimd; 
whereas,  formerly,  they  proceeded  upon  some  depositions  that  were  read  to  them : at  tbe 
duke  of  Somerset’s  trial,  which  was  both  for  high  treason  and  for  felony,  in  which  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  former,  but  found  guilty  of  the  latter,  depositions  were  only  read  againat 
him  ; but  the  witnesses  were  not  brought  face  to  face,  as  he  pressed  they  might  be:  upon 
which  it  was,  that  the  following  parliament  enacted,  that  the  accusers  (that  is  the  witnesses) 
should  be  examined  face  to  face,  if  they  were  alive.  In  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  parlia- 
ment went  out  of  the  method  of  law,  in  all  the  steps  of  their  proceedings  against  the  queen 
of  Scots : it  is  true  there  were  no  parliamentary  attainders  in  England  during  that  long  and 
glorious  reign,  upon  which  those  who  opposed  the  bill  insisted  much  ; yet  that  was  only, 
because  there  then  was  no  occasion  here  in  England  for  any  such  bill ; but  in  Ireland,  where 
some  things  were  notoriously  true,  which  yet  could  not  be  legally  proved,  that  government 
was  forced  to  have,  on  many  diftFercnt  occasions,  recourse  to  this  method.  In  king  James 
the  First’s  time,  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  chose  to  Iw  killed, 
rather  than  taken,  were  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  after  their  death  ; which  the  courts 
of  law  could  not  do,  since  by  our  law,  a man’s  crimes  die  with  himself ; for  this  reason, 
because  he  cannot  make  Iiis  owm  defence,  nor  can  his  children  do  it  for  him.  The  famous 
attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  in  king  Charles  the  First’s  time,  has  been  much  and  justly 
censured;  not  so  much  because  it  passed  by  bill,  ns  l)ocause  of  the  injustice  of  it:  he  was 
accused  for  having  said,  vpon  the  house  of  commons  refusing  to  grant  the  subsidies,  the  king 
liad  asked,  “ 'That  the  king  was  absolved  from  all  the  rules  of  government,  and  might  make 
use  of  force  to  subdue  this  kingdom.”  These  words  were  proved  only  by  one  witness,  all 
the  rest  of  the  council  who  were  present,  deposing,  that  they  rememberetl  no  such  words, 
and  wore  positive,  that  the  debate  ran  only  upon  the  war  ■with  Scotland ; so  that  though 
“ this  kingdom,”  singly  taken,  must  be  meant  of  England,  yet  it  might  well  be  meant  of 
“ that  kingdom,”  which  was  the  subject  then  of  the  debate ; since  then  the  words  were 
capable  of  that  favourable  sense,  and  that  both  he  who  spoke  them,  and  they  who  heard 
them,  affirmed  that  they  were  meant  and  understood  in  th.at  sense,  it  was  a most  pernicious 
precedent,  first  to  take  them  in  the  most  odious  sense  possible,  and  then  to  destroy  him  who 
said  them,  upon  the  testimony  of  one  single,  exceptionable  witness ; whereas,  if,  upon  the 
commons  refusing  to  grant  the  king’s  demand,  he  had  plainly  advised  the  king  to  subdue  his 
people  by  force,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  parliament  might  not  justly  have  done,  or  would 
not  do  again  in  the  like  case.  In  king  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  regicides  were  attainted,  after  they  were  dead  ; and  in  king  James’s  time,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  attainted  by  bill : these  last  attainders  had  their  first  beginning  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  these  last  two  hundred  years,  not  to  mention  much 
ancientcr  prcced<mts,  the  nation  had  upon  extraordinary  occasions  proceeded  in  this  parlia- 
mentary way  by  bill.  There  were  already  many  precedents  of  this  method  ; and  whcTcas  it 
W.-IS  said,  that  an  ill  parliament  might  carry  these  too  far,  it  is  certain  the  nation,  and  every 
person  in  it,  must  be  safe,  ■when  they  are  in  their  own  hands,  or  in  those  of  a nqiri'sontative 
chosen  by  themselves ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  be  ill  chosen,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; the 
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nation  must  |>eriah,  f«>T  it  is  by  their  own  fault;  they  have  already  too  many  precedents  for 
this  way  of  proceedinji,  if  they  intend  to  make  an  ill  of  them  ; but  u precedent  is  only 
a yround  or  warrant  for  the  like  proceedin';,  upon  the  like  occasion. 

Two  rules  were  laid  down  for  all  bills  of  this  nature ; first,  that  the  niatb'r  be  of  a very 
extraordinary'  nature : lesser  crimes  hud  Ixdter  be  passed  over  than  punished  by  the  legis- 
Uture.  Of  all  the  crimes  tliat  can  be  contrived  against  the  nation,  certainly  the  most  heinous 
one  is,  that  of  bringing  in  a foreign  force  to  conquer  us ; this  ruins  both  us  and  our  posterity 
for  ever : distractions  at  home,  how  fatal  soever,  even  though  they  should  end  ever  s<)  tragi- 
cally, as  ours  once  did  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  in  a military  usiirpatiou,  yet  were 
capable  of  a crisis  and  a cure.  In  the  year  lOriO,  we  came  again  to  our  wits,  and  all  was 
set  right  again ; whereas  there  is  no  prosjKKjt  after  a foreign  conquest,  but  of  slavery 
and  misery ; and  !»ow  black  soever  the  nstuissinating  the  king  must  needs  appear,  yet  a 
foreign  conquest  was  worse,  it  was  assassinating  the  kingdom  ; and  therefore  the  inviting  and 
contriving  that  must  be  the  blackest  of  crimes.  Ilut,  as  the  inij>ortanee  of  the  matter  ought 
to  be  equal  to  such  an  unusual  way  of  proceeding,  s<i  the  certainty  of  the  facts  ouglit  to  bo 
such,  that  if  the  defects  in  legal  pnwf  are  to  bo  sujiplied,  yet  this  ought  to  be  done  upon  such 
grounds  as  make  the  fact  charged  appear  so  evidently  true,  that  though  a court  of  law  could 
not  proceed  upon  it,  yet  no  man  could  raise  in  himself  a doubt  concerning  it.  Anciently, 
treason  was  judged,  as  felony  still  is,  u)x>n  such  presumptions  as  satisfied  the  jury  ; the  law 
lias  now  limited  this  to  two  witnesses  brought  face  to  face ; but  the  parliament  may  still 
take  that  liberty  which  is  denied  to  inferior  courts,  of  judging  this  matter  as  an  ordinary 
jury  does  in  a case  of  felony.  In  the  jiresi  nt  csise,  there  was  one  witness,  rird  rocc^  upon 
whose  tc'stimuny  sevenil  persons  had  l»een  condemned,  and  had  suffered  ; and  these  neither 
at  their  trial,  nor  at  their  death,  disproved,  or  denied,  any  circumstance  of  his  depositions. 
If  he  had  been  too  much  a libcTtinc  in  the  course  of  his  life,  that  did  uot  destroy  his  credit 
as  a witness  : in  the  first  trial  this  might  have  made  him  a doubtful  witm  ss,  but  what 
had  happened  since  had  destroyed  the  ptissibility  even  of  suspecting  his  evidence ; a party 
had  been  in  inU'n>st  concerned  to  enquire  into  his  w'hole  life,  and  in  the  present  case  had  full 
tifno  for  it ; and  every  circumstance  of  his  dcjiosition  had  been  examined,  and  yet  nothing 
was  discovered  that  could  so  much  as  create  a doubt ; all  was  still  untouched,  sound  and 
true.  Tlie  only  circumstance  in  which  the  dying  speeches  c/f  those  who  suffered  on  his 
evidence,  seemed  to  contradict  him,  was  concerning  king  Jami*s’s  commission ; yet  none  of 
them  denied  really  what  Porter  ha<l  deposed,  which  was,  that  Chaniock  told  him,  that  there 
was  a commission  come  from  king  James,  for  attacking  the  jirince  of  Orange's  guards:  they 
only  denied  that  there  w'as  a commission  for  assaHsiimting  him.  Sir  John  Friimd,  and  sir 
William  Perkins,  were  condemned  for  the  consultation  now  given  in  evidence  against  Fen- 
wick : they  died,  not  denying  it;  on  the  contrary,  they  justified  all  they  had  done.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that,  if  there  had  lieeii  a tittle  in  the  evidence  that  was  false,  they 
should  both  have  been  so  far  wanting  to  tbcmsclves,  and  to  their  friends,  who  were  to  bo 
tried  upon  the  same  evidence,  as  not  to  have  declared  it  in  the  solumnest  manner : these 
things  were  more  undeniably  certain  than  the  evidence  of  ten  witnesses  could  possibly  l>c. 
Witnesses  might  conspire  to  swear  a falsehood ; but  in  this  case,  the  circumstances  took 
away  the  possibility  of  a doubt.  And  therefore  the  parliament,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  Goodman's  evidence,  might  well  judge  Fenwick  guilty,  for  no  man  could  doubt  of  it  in 
his  own  mind. 

Tlie  ancient  Romans  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty ; but  how  exact  soever  tlioy  might 
be  in  ordinary  ca.ses,  yet  when  any  of  their  citizens  seemed  to  have  a design  of  making  him- 
self king,  they  either  created  a dictator  to  suppress  or  destroy  him,  or  else  the  people  pro- 
cmlcd  against  him  in  a summary  way.  fly  the  Ihjrtian  haw,  no  citizen  could  l>o  put  to 
death  for  any  crime  whatsoever;  yet  such  reganl  did  the  Homans  pay  to  justice,  even  above 
law,  that,  when  the  Campanian  legion  had  jierfidiously  broken  in  upon  Hliegium,  and  pil- 
laged it,  they  put  them  all  to  death  for  it.  In  the  famous  case  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  as 
the  evidence  was  clear,  and  the  danger  extreme,  the  accomplices  in  it  were  executed,  not- 
wiilistanding  the  Portian  law;  and  this  was  done  by  the  urtler  of  the  senate,  w'itlunit  either 
hearing  them  make  their  own  defence,  or  admitting  them  to  claim  the  right,  which  tho  Vale- 
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nan  law  jjave  them,  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Yet  that  whole  proceeding  was  c/iirtr 
directed  hy  the  two  greatest  ass»‘rters  of  public  liberty  that  over  lived,  Cato  and  Cicero;  ana 
Ca’sar,  who  opposed  it,  on  pretence  of  its  Ixdng  against  the  Portian  law,  for  that  it-ason 
aiispected  of  being  in  the  conspiracy  : it  appeared  afterw-ards,  how  little  regard  he  had,  cilbtr 
to  law  or  liberty,  thovigh,  upon  this  (K*ca«ion,  he  made  use  of  the  one  to  protect  those  who 
were  in  a plot  against  the  other.  This  expression  wjia  much  resented  hy  those  wlio  wc« 
against  this  bill,  as  carrying  a bitter  reflection  upon  them  for  opposing  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  passed  by  a small  majority  of  only  seven  in  the  house  of  lords ; the 
royal  a.sscnt  was  soon  given  to  it.  Fenwdek  then  made  all  possible  applications  to  the  king 
for  a reprieve ; and  as  a main  ground  for  tlmt,  and  as  an  article  of  merit,  related  how  he  had 
saved  the  king's  life,  two  years  before,  as  was  already  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  voar 
l()9o.  Put  as  this  fact  could  not  be  proved,  so  it  could  confer  no  obligation  on  the  king, 
since  he  had  given  him  no  warning  of  his  danger;  and  according  to  his  owm  storj*,  had 
trusted  the  conspirators'  w’ords  very  easily  when  they  promised  to  pursue  their  design  no 
farther,  which  lie  had  no  reason  to  do.  S()  that  this  pretension  was  not  much  considered; 
hut  ho  was  pressed  to  make  a full  discovery ; and  for  some  days  he  seemed  to  be  in 
some  suspense  what  course  to  take.  Ho  di*sired  to  Ikj  secured,  that  nothing  which  he  coo- 
fcssj'd  should  turn  to  his  own  prejudice.  The  house  of  lords  sent  an  address  to  the  king, 
entreating  tliat  they  might  be  at  Hb<*rty  to  make  bim  tins  promise;  and  that  was  readily 
granted.  He  then  farther  desired,  that,  upon  his  n>aking  a full  confession,  he  might  he 
assured  of  a pardon  without  being  obliged  to  become  a witiu’ss  against  any  other  person : to 
this  the  lords  answered,  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  of  honour,  and  that  he  must  tnist  to 
their  discretion  ; that  they  would  mediate  for  liim  with  the  king,  in  proportion  as  they  should 
find  his  discoverit  s sincere  and  important : his  behaviour  to  the  king  hitherto  had  not  bciu 
such  as  to  induce  the  lords  to  trust  to  his  candour ; it  was  iiiucli  more  reasonable  that  lie 
should  trust  to  them.  Upon  this  all  hopes  of  any  discoveries  from  him  were  laid  aside: 
hut  a matter  of  another  natua*  broke  out,  which,  hiit  for  its  singular  circumstances,  scarcely 
deserves  to  l>e  mentioned. 

There  was  one  Smith,  a nephew  of  sir  William  Perkins,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
treaty  at  the  duke  t»f  Shrewsbury's  office,  pretending  that  he  could  make  great  discoverit's,  and 
that  he  knew  all  the  moticuis  and  designs  of  the  jacobiti  a : he  sent  many  dark  and  ambiguuu? 
letters  to  that  duke's  under  secretary,  which  were  more  properly  to  he  called  amuserncDts 
than  discoveries  ; for  he  only  gave  hints  and  scraps  of  stories  ; but  he  had  got  a promise 
t(»  Iw  made  a witness,  and  yet  he  never  offertsl  any  other  witness,  nor  told  where  any  of 
those  he  informed  against  were  lodged,  or  how  they  might  be  taken.  He  was  always  asking 
more  money,  and  bragging  what  he  could  do,  if  he  weye  well  supjdied,  and  he  seemed  to 
tlnnk  he  never  had  enough.  Indeed,  before  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  he  bad  given  such 
bints,  tlmt  when  it  w.as  discovered,  it  appeared  be  must  have  known  imicb  more  (»f  it  than 
be  thought  fit  to  tell.  One  letter  be  wrote,  two  days  before  it  was  intended  to  have  been 
j)ut  in  execution,  shewed,  he  must  have  been  let  into  the  secret  very  far  (if  this  was  net  an 
artifice  to  lay  the  court  more  asleep),  for  he  said,  that  as  things  ripi'ncd  and  came  near 
execution,  ho  sliould  certainly  know  them  iK’tter.  It  wa.s  not  improbable  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  five,  whom  Perkins  un<lertook  to  furnish,  for  assisting  in  the  assa-ssin-'ili'*n; 
an<l  that  lie  hojmd  to  have  saved  himself  by  tins  pretended  discovery,  in  case  the  jdot  mU- 
earried.  Tiie  duke  of  Shrewsbury'  acquainted  the  king  witli  his  discovcri(*s,  but  notlnrg 
could  then  be  ina<le  either  of  them  or  of  him.  When  the  whole  plot  was  unravelled,  it  tlKH 
was  manifest  from  his  letten*,  that  he  must  have  known  more  of  it  than  he  would  own; 
hut  he  still  claimed  the  promise  before  made  him,  tlmt  he  should  not  be  a witness.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  rather  deservc*d  a st?vere  punishment  than  any  of  tliost'  rewards 
which  he  pn  tonded  to.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed  hy'  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
thought  that  even  this  suspicions  behaviour  of  his  did  not  relea.se  him  from  keeping  tie 
promises  lie  had  made  him.  Smith,  thereupon,  went  to  the  earl  of  3Ioimionth,  and  iws- 
sessed  him  -with  bad  impressions  of  the  duke  of  Slirew.«jlmry,  and  found  him  much  inchneo 
to  entertain  them  ; he  told  him  that  he  had  made  great  discoverit's,  of  which  that  duke  woi.M 
lake  no  notice;  and  because  the  duke’a  ill  health  had  obliged  him  to  go  into  the  countr'' 
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irev  duvs  before  the  a^na^ination  was  inUMidud,  he  put  this  construction  upon  it,  that  no 
was  wiliin;^  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  the  king  was  to  be  murdered.  To  fix  this 
tion,  he  ahewed  him  the  copi»*«  of  all  hia  letters,  all  of  winch,  but  the  last  more  espty.iallv, 
had  the  fare  of  a great  discovery.  The  lord  Monmouth  carried  this  to  court,  and  it  made 
such  an  impression  there,  tliat  the  carl  of  Portland  sent  Smith  money,  and  entertained  Iiini 
as  a spy,  but  never  could  by  his  means  learn  any  one  real  piece  of  intelligenct\  When  this 
hapi»emHl,  the  king  was  jur>t  going  ht‘yond  sea ; so  Smith’s  letters  were  taken,  and  si‘a!cd  up 
by  the  king’s  order,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  Trumhall,  who  was  the  other  st^cre- 
tary  of  state.  This  matter  lay  quiet  till  Fenwick  lM*gan  to  make  discoveries : and  when 
lonl  Monmouth  understix)d  that  he  liad  not  named  himself  (about  which  lie  expressed  too 
vehement  a concern)  hut  that  he  had  named  lord  Shrewsbury,  it  was  said,  that  he  entered 
into  a negociation  with  the  diicliess  of  Norfolk,  that  she  sliould,  by  Fenwick's  lady,  encourage 
him  to  jHTsist  in  his  discoverit'S ; an<l  that  ho  dictated  some  papers  to  the  diiclieas  that 
should  be  offered  to  him  xs  an  additional  one,  in  which  many  little  stories  were  related 
whicli  bad  been  told  the  king,  and  might  l>c  hcHcved  by  him ; and  by  these  the  king  miglit 
have  been  disposed  to  Ixdieve  the  rest  of  Fenwick’s  ]»aper:  and  the  whole  ended  in  some 
discoveries  coiiccniing  Smith,  which  wipuld  naturally  occasion  liis  letters  to  he  called  for,  and 
then  they  would  probably  have  had  great  effl’ct.  The  duchi'ss  of  Norfolk  dt*<rlared,  that  lie 
had  dictated  all  these  schemes  of  his  to  her,  who  coj)ied  tln  in,  and  lianded  them  to  Fenwick  ; 
and  tliat  he  had  left  one  paper  with  her ; it  was  short,  but  contained  an  abstract  of  the  whole 
design,  and  referred  to  a larger  one,  wbieb  be  had  only  dictah^d  to  her.  The  duchess  said, 
she  had  placed  a gentlewoman,  who  carried  her  mesaagea  to  FennHek’s  lady,  to  over-hear  all 
that  passed ; so  that  she  both  had  another  witness  to  support  the  truth  of  what  she  related, 
and  a paper  left  by  him  with  her.  She  said  that  Fenwick  would  not  be  guided  by  him ; 
and  said,  he  would  not  meddle  with  contrived  discoveries ; that  thereupon  this  lord  was 
highly  provoked  : lie  tKiid,  if  Fenwick  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  certainly  save  him  ; 
hut  if  he  would  not,  he  would  get  the  bill  to  ]iass.  And,  indeed,  when  that  matter  was 
depending,  be  spoke  two  full  hours  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  with  a j>ccu- 
liar  vehemence.  Fenwick's  lady  being  much  provoked  at  thi.s,  got  her  nephew,  the  carl  of 
Cailislc,  to  move  the  lords,  that  Fenwick  iniglti  Ije  examined,  concerning  any  advices  that 
liad  been  sent  him,  with  relation  to  his  discoveries : ami  ujKin  this,  Fenwick  told  what  his 
hdy  had  brought  him,  and  thereupon  the  duchess  of  Ntirfolk  and  her  confident  were  likewise 
intem>gatt’d,  and  gave  the  account  which  I liavc  here  related : in  conclusion,  Smith's  U tters 
were  read,  and  he  himself  was  examined.  Tins  held  the  lords  several  days ; for  the  earl  of 
Portland,  by  the  king's  orders,  produced  all  Smith's  papers,  liy  them  it  appt'ared,  that  he 
wxs  a very  insignificant  spy,  who  was  always  insisting  in  his  old  strain  of  asking  money, 
and  taking  no  care  to  dcsi‘rve  it.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  was,  upon  the  accusation  and 
evidenc'c  above-mentioned,  8»‘nt  to  the  Tower,  and  turned  out  of  all  his  employinents : hut 
the  court  had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  farther  examined  into;  for  the  king  spoke  to 
inysidf  to  do  all  I could  to  soften  his  censure,  whicli  he  afUirwards  acknowledged  1 had  done. 
I did  not  know  wliat  new  sclieme  of  confusion  miglit  have  been  opened  by  him  in  his  own 
excuse.  The  house  of  lonls  was  mucli  set  against  him,  and  seemed  resolved  to  go  great 
lengths.  To  allay  that  heat,  I put  tliem  in  mind,  that  he  si>t  the  revolution  first  on  foot, 
ami  was  a great  promoter  of  it,  coining  twice  over  to  Holland  to  that  end  : I then  move<t, 
tliat  he  should  he  sent  to  the  Towir;  tins  wxs  agreed  to,  and  he  lay  there  till  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  was  removed  from  all  his  places;  hut  that  loss,  as  was  believed,  was  secretly 
made  up  to  him,  for  the  court  was  resolved  not  to  lose  him  quite. 

Fenwick  seeing  no  hope  Wiis  left,  prepared  hiinsi.'lf  to  die ; he  desired  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  deprived  bishops,  wliich  was  not  easily  granted ; hut  in  that,  and  in  several  other 
matters,  I did  him  such  service,  that  he  wrote  mo  a letter  of  thanks  upon  it.  lie  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  llill,  and  died  very  composed,  in  a much  better  temper  than  was  w oe 
expected  ; for  his  life  had  bi'eii  very  irregular.  At  the  place  of  his  execution,  he  delivered 
a ji.tper  in  writing,  wherein  he  did  not  deny  the  facts  that  had  been  sworn  against  bir, ; 
but  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  procedure,  and  left  his  thanks  to  those  who  haa  v«/ied 
gainst  the  bill.  He  owned  bis  loyalty  to  king  James,  and  to  the  prince  of  Wales  after 
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tlie  atU'inpt  on  which  they  had  raised  great  expectations,  and  to  which  many  undertakers 
b.id  been  dra\%Ti  in.  Our  squadron  was  much  superior  to  theirs,  yet  never  engaged  tliem  ; 
once  indc'cd  they  came  up  to  the  Frencli,  and  had  some  advantage  over  them  ; but  did  not 
pursue  it.  The  French  sailed  to  the  north  towards  Newfoundland,  where  wo  had  another 
squadron  lying,  which  was  sent  with  some  land  forces  to  recover  Hudson's  bay.  Tlieso 
ships  miglit  have  fallen  upon  the  French,  and  would  probably  have  mastered  them  ; but  as 
they  had  no  certain  account  of  their  strength,  so  being  sent  out  upon  another  service,  they 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  hazard  the  attacking  them.  So  the  French  got  safe  home,  and 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs  at  sea  was  much  censured ; yet  our  admiralty  declared  theiii.<<‘lves 
satisfied  with  the  account  the  commanders  gave  of  their  proceedings.  Hut  that  board  was 
accused  of  much  partiality  ; on  nil  such  occasions,  the  unfortunate  must  ex|>L‘ct  to  be  blamed : 
and,  to  outward  appearance,  there  was  much  room  given  either  to  censure  the  orders,  or  the 
execution  of  them.  The  king  owned  ho  did  not  understand  those  matters;  and  Russ^'l, 
now  made  earl  of  Orford,  had  both  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  board  in  a great  dependence 
on  himaelf,  so  that  he  was  considered  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  be<  n lord  high  admiral. 
He  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  tliose  in  whom  he  confided,  and  trusted  them  too  far; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  was  much  comiptiun,  as  it  was  certain  there  w*as 
much  faction,  if  not  treachery,  in  the  conduct  of  our  n)urine.  Our  miscairioges  made  all 
people  erj’  that  we  must  have  a peace,  for  we  could  not  manage  the  war  to  any  good  purpose ; 
since,  notwithstanding  our  great  superiority  at  sea,  the  French  conducted  their  matters  so 
much  better  than  us,  that  wo  were  losers,  even  on  that  element  where  w’o  used  to  triuiii))li 
most.  Our  squadron,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  did  very  little  scTvjce  ; they  only  robbkd  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  French  colonies:  and  that  sent  to  Hudson's  bay  found  it  quite 
abandoned  by  the  French,  so  that  both  returned  home  inglorious. 

A great  change  of  affairs  happened  this  year  in  Poland  ; their  king,  John  Sobieski,  after 
he  had  long  outlived  the  fame  he  had  got  by  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna,  died  at  last  under 
a general  contempt.  He  was  going  backwards  and  forwards,  as  bis  queen's  negotiations  in 
tlie  court  of  France  were  entertained,  or  rejected.  His  government  was  so  feeble  and 
diicjointed  at  home,  that  all  their  diets  broke  up  upon  preliminaries,  Wforo  tliey  could, 
according  to  their  forms,  enter  upon  business:  ho  was  set  on  heaping  up  w«‘alth,  which 
seemed  necessary  to  give  his  son  an  interest  in  the  succeeding  election.  And,  upon  his  death, 
a great  party  appeared  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  general  aversion  to  the  mother;  hut 
the  Polish  nobility  resolved  to  make  no  haste  with  their,  election;  they  plainly  sot  the  crown 
to  sale,  and  encouraged  all  candidates  that  would  bid  for  it.  One  party  declared  for  the 
prince  of  Conti,  of  which  their  priinaU*,  then  a cardinal,  was  the  head.  The  emperor  did 
all  he  could  to  support  the  late  king's  son ; but  when  he  saw  the  French  party  were  too 
•trong  for  him,  he  was  willing  to  join  with  any  other  pretender. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  Don  Livio  Odeschalchi,  pope  Innocent’s 
nephew,  were  all  named  ; hut  these  not  In  iug  likely  to  succeed,  a negotiation  wa.s  secretly 
managed  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  succeeded  eo  well,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
change  Lis  religion,  to  advance  his  troops  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland,  to  distribute  eight 
millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles,  and  to  promise  to  coiifinu  all  their  privileges,  and  in 
particular  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Caminicck.  Ho  consc'iitcd  to  all  this,  and  declared 
himself  a candidate  a very  few  days  In^forc  the  election : and  so  he  was  set  uj>  by  the  iinpe* 
rialists  in  opposition  to  the  French  party  ; his  party  became  quickly  so  strong,  that  though 
upon  the  first  appearance  at  the  election,  while  every  one  of  the  competitors  was  trjnng  Iris 
strength,  the  French  party  was  the  strongest,  an<l  was  so  declared  by  the  cardinal ; yet 
when  the  other  pretenders  saw  that  they  could  not  carry  the  elwtion  for  themselves,  they 
united  in  o]>pusitiun  to  the  French  ititerest,  and  gave  over  all  their  voices  to  the  elector  of 
^^ony,  by  which  his  party  became  much  the  strongest:  so  he  was  proclaimed  the  elected 
king.  The  cardinal  gave  notice  to  the  court  of  France  of  what  had  been  done  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Conti ; and  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  quickly  thither,  well  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  hut  chiefly  witli  money.  Hut  the  party  for  JSfixony  made 
more  dispatch ; that  elector  lay  nearer,  and  had  both  his  money  aud  troops  iva<ly,  so  ho 
took  the  oaths  that  were  required,  and  gut  the  change  of  his  religion  to  bo  attested  by  the 
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imporial  court:  lie  made  all  the  haste  he  could  with  liis  army  to  Cracow,  and  he  was 
soon  after  crowned,  to  the  grt^at  joy  of  the  iinj>erial  party ; but  the  inexpressible  trouble 
of  all  hia  subjects  in  Saxony. 

The  secular  men  there  saw,  that  the  supporting  this  elective  crown  would  ruin  his 
hereditary  dominions;  and  tliost*,  who  laid  the  concerns  of  the  protestant  religion  to  heart, 
were  much  more  troubled,  when  they  saw  that  house,  under  whose  proUrtion  their 
religion  grew  up  at  first,  now  fall  off  to  popery.  It  is  true,  the  present  family,  ever  since 
Maurice’s  time,  had  showed  very  little  7X‘al  in  that  cause.  The  elected  king  had  so  small  a 
share  of  religion  in  himself,  that  little  was  to  l>e  expected  from  him,  nor  was  it  much  appre- 
hendcil  that  he  would  I>ecoine  a bigot,  or  turn  a persecutor;  but  hiuU  was  the  cagemc-as  of 
the  po])ish  clergy  towards  the  suppressing  what  tliey  call  heresy,  and  the  perj>etual  jealousies 
witli  which  therefore  they  w«mld  poss*‘ss  the  Poles,  were  likely  to  be  such,  in  case  he  ustd 
no  violence  towards  his  8axr)ti  subjects,  as  possibly  might  have  great  effects  on  him  ; so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  struck  with  a general  consternation  uj>on  his  revolt.  His 
clectorces,  though  a very  young  person,  descended  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  expressed 
80  extraordinary  a measure  of  zeal  and  piety  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  eoutributed  much  to 
the  present  quieting  of  their  fears.  The  new  king  sent  a popish  stadtholder  to  Drei*den  ; but 
80  weak  a man,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  from  any  conduct  of  his.  He 
also  sent  them  all  the  assurances  that  could  Ik*  given  in  w’onls,  that  he  would  make  no  change 
among  them,  nor  has  he  hitherto  macle  any  stej>s  towards  it. 

A very  uniisual  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  served  not  a little  to  his  quiet 
establishment  on  the  throne  of  Iceland.  The  czar  was  so  sensible  of  the  defi-cts  of  his 
education,  that,  in  order  to  the  correcting  these,  he  resolved  to  go  a little  into  the  world  fw 
better  inf(»rmati«n.  He  was  forming  great  designs;  he  intended  to  make  a navigable  canal 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Tatinis,  by  which  he  might  carry  both  materials  and  pro\'isions 
for  a fleet  to  Azu})h  j and  when  that  communication  was  o|H‘nod,  he  a]>preheuded  great  thini'S 
might  l>e  done  afterwards.  Ho  thereforo  intended  to  see  the  flc'eU  t)f  Holland  and  England, 
and  to  make  himself  as  much  m:ister  of  that  matter  as  his  genius  could  rise  up  to.  He  sent 
an  embassy  to  Holland  to  n*gulate  some  matters  of  commerce,  and  to  see  if  they  would 
a.ssist  him  in  the  war  he  wjis  designing  against  the  Turks.  When  the  ambiissadors  were  set 
out,  he  settled  his  affairs  in  such  hands,  as  he  trusted  most  to,  and  with  a small  retinue  of  tw» 
or  three  f«Tvants,  he  secretly  followed  his  amljas-sadors,  and  quickly  overtook  them.  He 
discovered  himself  first  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  then  in  Prussia,  Io<jking  on 
the  disj)ute  that  was  likely  to  arise  in  Polami,  in  which,  if  a war  should  follow,  be  might  lie 
forced  to  have  a elmre.  The  czar  concerned  himself  much  in  the  matter,  not  only  by  n^ason 
of  the  neigbbourhofxl,  but  because  he  feared  that,  if  the  French  party  should  prevail,  France 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  a king  stml  from  thence  would  prolmhly  not  only  make  a 
peace  with  the  Turks,  but  turn  his  anus  against  bimsclf,  which  would  hinder  all  his  designs 
for  a great  fleet.  The  French  party  was  strongt'st  in  Lithuania;  therefore  the  czar  sent 
orders  to  his  generals  t»>  bring  a great  army  to  the  frontier  of  that  duchy,  to  W really  to 
break  into  it,  if  a >var  sliouhl  b(‘gin  in  Poland:  and  we  were  ttdd  that  the  terror  of  tills  liad 
a great  effect.  From  Prussia,  the  czar  w'liit  into  Holland,  and  thence  came  over  to 
England;  therefore  1 will  refer  all  that  1 shall  say  concerning  liini  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
England 

A fleet  was  ordered,  at  Dunkirk,  to  carry  the  prince  of  Conti  to  Poland.  A squadron  of 
ours,  that  lay  Ik  fore  that  port,  kept  him  in  for  some  time ; at  l:v.st  he  got  out,  and  sailed  to 


* Thii  «'ai  Pettr  Mirharlowiiz,  knowii  as  Prtrr  lltc 
<1rent,  rzv  of  Runsu.  lie  \tm  liorn  in  lb'7'2,  lo  that  nt 
ilic  time  he  heruinUIr  rcaolved  to  »«ihmit  to  the  privaiiona 
lie  iiecckvirilj  mu«t  (intler^o  io  trakiiig  liinm  lf  pnictically 
arqukin'rd  with  naval  arcliitrctuTO,  he  wa*  hut  24  yean 
oM.  Ills  whole  life  waa  aprnt  in  rlTurta  that  he  rutiaidorcd 
Would  benefit  his  country.  He  cineied  the  army  a»  a 
eotiimoii  aolilirri  ami  pcifuimcd  thedulica  of  every  grade, 
iiTXil  hu  Attained  the  command  of  a body  of  liiHipv,  |»er. 
aormlly  exhibiting  hia  conviction  of  the  iiecv»»i(y  of  tub- 
oiiltiiig  lo  diaciplmc.  In  Holland  ItcUhoitiMl  aa  acummuu 


ahipwriitht  in  tlie  d«Kkvard  ; and  then  came  and  worked 
in  a hiiiiilar  rs[Kicity  in  Htigland  forfoiir  muutha.  Called 
liomc  auddenly  to  repriwa  an  inaurrretion,  after  eifeedng 
thia,  he  addresaed  hiniaelf  to  national  impros’etncct*, 
founding  irliools,  rollc^'c*,  libnine*.  printing-presae*.  an 
obtervatory,  &c.  lie  died  in  1<2^,  aud  Waa  aucceeded 
by  hi*  wife,  the  celebrated  eiarioa  Calheriue,  who  bad 
Ikvh  (he  not  very  virtaoiii  daughter  of  a Livonian  petMau 
(Voluirr'a  Life  of  Peter  the  (irrat.  Touke'a  View  of 
Rtiiaia,  kc  } 
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Dantzic ; but  that  rtty  fm*l  declarod  for  tlic  now  kin^,  so  tlioy  would  not  suffer  him  to  land, 
with  all  tlioj*e  that  had  come  with  him.  Tlicy  only  consented  to  snffrr  himself  to  land,  with  a 
small  retinue  ; this  he  thon^lit  would  not  become  him,  so  he  landed  at  Marienbourg,  where 
he  was  mot  by  some  of  the  chief  of  his  party.  They  presst'd  him  to  distribute  the  money 
that  he  had  brought  from  France,  among  them,  and  promised  to  return  quickly  to  him  with 
a great  force ; hut  l»e  was  limitc«l  hy  his  instructions,  and  would  see  a pood  force  before  ho 
would  part  with  his  treasure.  The  new  king  sent  some  troops  to  disperse  those,  who  were 
coming  together  to  serve  him,  and  these  liad  once  almost  seized  on  the  prince  himself;  but 
he  acted  after  that  with  great  caution,  and  would  not  tnist  the  I*<»les.  He  saw  no  appear- 
ance <»f  any  force  likely  to  he  brought  to  him  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  fearing  lest,  if  he 
stayed  too  long,  he  should  be  frozen  up  in  the  Baltic,  he  came  hack  to  Dunkirk.  The  cardinal 
stixsl  out  still : the  court  of  Rome  rejoiced  at  tlic  pretended  conversion  of  the  new  king,  and 
owned  lum  ; Init  he  quickly  saw  such  a 8c«'ne  of  difficulties,  that  he  had  reason  to  repent 
his  embarking  himself  in  such  a dangerous  und«*rtaking.  This  may  prf*ve  of  such  importance, 
both  to  the  ]K)Iitical  and  religious  concerns  of  F.im)pe,  that  I thought  it  deserved  that  a 
]).artirular  mention  should  Ik'  made  of  it,  though  it  lies  at  a great  distance  from  us.  It  had 
some  inflm  nci*  in  disposing  the  French  now  to  be  more  earnest  for  a peace ; for  if  they  had 
got  a king  of  P<»land  in  tlieir  dependence,  that  would  have  given  them  a great  interest  in 
the  northern  parts,  writ!)  an  easier  access,  both  to  assist  the  Turks  and  the  malconUuts  in 
Hungary. 

The  negotiation  for  a p<'aco  was  held  at  Ryswick,  a house  of  the  king’s,  between  the 
Hague  and  Delft.  The  chief  of  our  plenipotentiaries  was  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a man  of 
eminent  virtue,  and  of  great  and  pndonnd  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathematics.  This 
made  him  a little  too  spf'culative  and  ahstraeted  in  his  notions:  ho  lind  great  application; 
but  be  lived  a little  too  much  out  of  the  world,  though  in  a public  station : a little  more 
practice  among  men  would  have  given  him  tlie  last  finishing.  Tlien*  was  somewhat  in  hU 
person  and  manner,  that  created  him  an  universal  nspect : fur  wo  had  no  man  among  us 
whom  all  side's  loved  and  honoured  so  much  as  they  did  liim  : there  were  two  others  joined 
witli  him  in  that  embassy 

The  king  of  Swetlen  was  rt'ccived  as  mediator ; but  he  died  InTorc  any  progress  was  made 
in  the  treaty:  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  throne,  was  also  n*ceivcd  to  succeed  him 
in  the  mediation.  Tlie  father  was  a rough  and  boisterous  man  ; he  loved  fatigue,  and  was  free 
from  vice ; he  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a military  state,  and  w’us  ever  going  round  it  to  see 
how  his  troops  were  orden*d,  and  his  discipline  ol>s*Tvcd  ; he  looked  narrowly  into  the  whole 
administration : he  had  quite  altered  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  fonnerly 
changed  from  being  an  elective,  to  be  an  hereditary,  kingdom ; yet,  till  his  time,  it  liad 
continued  to  be  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a monarchy.  But  he  got  the  jmwer  of  the 
senators  to  be  quite  taken  aw*ay,  so  that  it  was  left  free  to  him  to  make  use  of  such  council- 
lors as  he  sliould  choose.  The  senators  had  enriched  themselves,  and  ojipresscd  the  people; 


• Thom&a  llcrborl.  farl  of  Pembroke,  wan  mtemird  to 
practi»e  «t  the  bar;  btil  tbe  death  of  hii  elder  brother 
precUideii  the  iien'Mttv.  Ilia  rank  »nd  fomme  (rare  him 
freat  advanttigi'd;  but  it  wai  hia  nieiit  ettaOht>hed  him. 
A mind  well  funii>beil  is  srhiom  eotifineU  to  one  kind  of 
excellence.  I.onl  Pembroke  had  many.  Wililun)  sent 
him  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states  general,  mimed 
him  of  his  privy  council,  mule  him  colonel  of  a regiment  of 
marines,  fir-t  conimi«>or»er  of  the  admimlty,  Innl  privv 
•cal.  first  plenipotcnii:»ry  of  the  treaty  of  R\swirk,  knight 
of  the  peter,  lord  hi|rli  admiral  of  brnghind  and  Ireland, 
president  of  the  council,  and  seven  times  lord  justice 
dnrintr  his  nbsenre  on  the  continent.  Queen  Anne,fJe«rgo 
the  First,  and  George  the  Second,  continued  to  employ  him 
In  various  uffiiTs.  By  nil  these  s ivercigns  he  was  highly 

value<l.  Able  in  the  cabinet,  circumspect  in  ncgocialions, 
ehtning  in  the  senate,  dignified  as  vice. regent,  yet  crfiially 
prc-ciitineot  in  tciirement.  His  learning  made  him  a fit 
ermpanion  for  the  literati ; fond  of  ancient  history,  be 
raiird  a rollectiun  of  antiques  that  were  unrivalled  by  any 


private  eolUftor.  Wilmn  will  ever  be  a momiment  of 
his  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  princely  presents  it 
contains,  of  the  high  esumation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
foieign  potentates,  as  well  as  the  many  monarchs  he  saw 
and  served  at  home.  He  lived  rather  as  a primitive 
ehritibn,  in  his  behaviour  meek,  in  his  dress  plain,  rather 
retired,  conversing  but  little.— (Noble's  ContinuaiioD  of 
Orjingrr.) 

Kdu‘.ird  Villiers,  first  earl  of  Jersey,  hold  at  several 
limes  the  various  appointments  of  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  queen,  one  of  the  lord's  justices  of  Ireland.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  states  general  and  to  France,  and  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household,  dying  the  very  day  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Che  office  of  lord  privy  seal  in  1711.  I.etlcri 
of  this  nobleman,  during  the  negneiation  of  the  peace  o. 
Ryswick,  are  numerous  in  the  " Shrewsbury  Corretpon- 
denee.**  Contemporary  authorities  agree  in  conaidering 
him  a very  cool-headed,  talented,  man. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamaon  has  been  noticed  in  a previour 
PJfp* 
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they  had  devoured  the  revemios  of  the  crop'll ; and  in  two  reigns,  in  which  the  sovereign 
wflH  long  in  astute  of  infancy,  lM>th  in  qneen  Christina’s  and  in  this  king’s  time,  the  senat>»rs 
had  taken  rare  (»f  thems«-lves,  and  had  strippi^-d  the  crown.  So  the  king  moved  for  a general 
resumption,  and  tliis  he  ohtiined  easily  of  the  states,  who,  as  they  cnvicil  the  wealth  of 
the  senators,  so  they  hoped  that,  by  making  the  king  ricli,  the  people  would  be  loss  chaiged 
with  taxes.  This  was  not  all : he  got  likewise  an  act  of  revision,  by  wdiieh  those  who  had 
grants  were  to  account  for  the  moan  profits,  and  this  was  applied  even  to  those  who  bad 
grants  upon  valuable  considerations ; for  when  it  appeared  that  the  valuable  consideration 
was  satisfied,  they  were  to  account  for  all  they  had  received  over  and  above  tliat,  and  to 
repay  this,  with  the  interest  of  the  money  at  12  pcT  cent,  for  all  the  years  they  had  enjoyed 
it.  Tins  brought  a gri^t  debt  on  all  the  stmators  and  other  families  of  the  kingdom  ; it  did 
utterly  ruin  them,  and  left  them  at  mercy  : and  when  the  king  took  from  them  all  they  had, 
ho  kept  them  still  in  a dc]»endcncc  upon  him,  giving  them  employments  in  the  army  or 
militia  that  ho  set  up. 

After  that,  he  procured  of  the  states  of  his  kingdom  an  absolute  authority  to  govern 
them  as  he  thought  fit,  and  accotding  to  law  ; but  even  this  limitation  seemed  unca.sy,  and 
their  slavery  was  finislied  by  another  act  which  he  obtained,  that  he  should  not  be  obligi^ 
to  govern  by  law*,  but  by  his  mere  will  and  pleasure.  So  successful  was  he,  in  the  space  of 
live  years,  to  min  all  the  families  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  destroy  their  laws  and  liberties, 
and  that  by  their  own  consent.  He  died  when  his  son  was  but  fiftwn  years  old,  and  gave 
great  hopes  of  being  an  active,  warlike,  and  indefatigable  prince,  which  his  reign  ever  since 
lias  dcnionstraU’d  to  the  world  *. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  mediation  at  Ryswnck  d*,  where  the  treaty  went  on  but 
slowly,  till  Ilarlai,  the  first  of  the  French  plenipofontiaries,  came  to  the  Hague,  who,  as 
was  believed,  had  the  secret.  He  showed  a fairer  inclination  than  had  appeared  in  the 
others,  to  treat  frankly  and  lionourahly,  and  to  clear  all  the  difficulties  that  had  been  started 
before ; but  while  they  were  negotiating,  by  exchanging  papers,  which  w’as  a slow  metluKL 
subject  to  much  d day  and  too  many  exceptions  and  evasions,  the  marshal  Boufflers  desired 
a conference  W’itli  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  by  the  order  of  their  mashers,  they  met  four 
times,  and  were  long  alone.  That  h>rd  told  me  himself,  that  the  subject  of  those  conferenci** 
was  concerning  king  Jatm*s.  The  king  desired  to  know  how  the  king  of  France  intended 
to  dispose  of  him,  and  how  ho  could  own  him  and  yet  support  the  other.  The  king  of 
France  would  not  renounce  tho  protc'cting  him,  by  any  article  of  tlie  treaty;  but  it  was 
agreed  between  tliein,  that  tho  king  of  France  should  give  him  no  assistance,  nor  give  the 
king  any  disturl>ance  on  Ins  account,  and  that  he  should  retire  from  the  court  of  France, 
either  to  Avignon,  or  to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  queen  should  have  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a year,  which  was  her  jointure,  settled  after  his  death,  and  that  it  should  now  be  |xiid 
luT,  he  l>eing  reckoned  as  dead  to  tlie  nation  ; and  in  this  the  king  ver}’  readily  acquiesced ; 
these  meetings  made  the  treaty  go  on  with  more  dispatch,  this  tender  point  being  once 
settled. 

A new  difficulty  arose  with  relation  to  the  empire.  The  French  offered  Brisach  and 
Fribourg  as  an  equivalent  for  8trasl>ourg:  the  court  of  Vienna  consented  to  this,  but  the 
empire  refused  it.  Tlicse  places  l>elonged  to  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  whcrt  as 
Strasbourg  was  a free  city,  as  well  as  a proti'stant  tow'n  ; so  the  emperor  was  soon  brought 
to  accept  of  the  exchange.  All  other  matters  were  concerU‘d.  Spain  was  now  as  impatient 
of  delays  as  France : England  and  the  States  had  no  other  conci^m  in  the  tn*aty  but  to 
secure  their  allies,  and  to  settle  a harrier  in  the  Netherlands:  so,  in  September,  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  all  except  the  Gennan  princes  : but  a set  time  was  jircfixed  for  them  to  come 
into  it.  The  duke  of  Savoy  wms  comprehended  within  it ; and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
finding  they  could  struggle  no  longer,  did  at  last  constmt  to  it.  A new  piece  of  tn^eherj' 
against  tho  protestant  religion  broke  out  in  the  conclusion  of  all  : the  French  dcclaix'd  that 
that  part  of  tho  palatinate  which  >vas  stipuhited  to  be  restored  in  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
by  virtue  of  that  article  was  to  continue  in  the  same  state,  with  relation  to  religion,  in 

• lie  was  th«  cclcbnUcd  franticallr  bravo  Charles  tho  Xlt- 

t Cvoductcd  bj'  ibc  iTgrnU  appointed  during  tho  king's  tuinoritr. 
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which  it  WM  at  that  time  : by  tine,  several  churches  were  to  be  condemned  that  otherwiee, 
acc«irding  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in  particular  of  those  dominions,  were  to  Iw*  restored 
to  the  ]»rot‘*«tant8  : tlie  elector  palatine  accepted  of  the  condition  very  willin^dy,  being 
bigt)ted  to  a liigh  degre*^ : but  some  of  the  princes,  the  king  of  Swi  den  in  particuhr,  as 
duke  of  Deuxponts,  refuscnl  to  submit  to  it : but  this  had  been  s -cn  tly  concortiKl  among  the 
whole  popisli  party,  who  arc  always  firm  to  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  zealous  for 
tliem  ; wliereas  the  protestant  courts  are  too  ready  to  sacrihcc  the  common  interest  of  their 
religion  to  their  own  private  advantage.  The  king  was  troubled  at  this  treacherous  motion, 
hut  be  saw  no  inclination  in  any  of  the  allies  to  oppose  it  with  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
pressed  on  the  other  hand.  The  importance  of  the  thing,  sixteen  churches  l>elng  only  con- 
demned by  it,  as  the  earl  of  Pembroke  tdd  m%  was  not  such  as  to  deserve  he  should  veiituro 
a rupture  upon  it:  and  it  was  tliought  tho  eU*ctor  palatine  might,  on  other  accounts,  be  so 
obnoxious  to  the  protestants,  and  might  nc>ed  their  assistance  and  protection  so  much,  that 
he  would  be  obliged  afU'rwards  to  restore  these  churches  thus  wrested  from  them.  So  the  king 
contented  himself  with  ordering  his  plcni)>otcntiaric8  to  protest  against  this,  which  they  did 
in  a formal  act  that  they  parsed. 

The  king  by  tills  peace  concluded  the  great  dewgn  of  putting  a stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  anus,  tvhich  ht*  had  constantly  pursued  from  his  first  appearnce  on  the  stage,  in  the 
year  I (>72.  There  was  not  one  of  the  allies  who  complained  that  he  had  been  forgotten  by 
him,  or  wronged  in  the  treaty:  nor  had  the  desire  of  having  his  title  univers-'dly  acknow- 
le<Iged  raised  any  impatience  in  him,  or  made  him  run  into  this  peace  with  any  indecent 
haste.  Tiie  terms  of  it  were  still  ton  much  to  the  advantage  of  France  ; but  tlie  length  and 
charge  of  tlie  war  liad  w exhausted  the  allies,  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of  ai'ceptiiig 
the  U*8t  condit'ons  that  could  be  got.  It  is  true,  France  was  more  luirasst^d  l)y  the  war, 
yet  the  arbitrary  frame  of  that  govcniment  made  their  king  master  of  the  whole  wealth  of  his 
|x>opIc : and  the  war  was  mauagt'd  on  l>oth  sides,  between  them  and  us,  with  tliis  vistblo 
ditference,  that  every  man  who  dealt  with  the  French  king  was  mined  by  it ; whereas, 
among  us,  every  man  grew  rich  by  his  dealings  with  the  king  : and  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
how  tliis  could  be  either  prevented  or  punished.  Tlio  regard  that  is  shown  to  the  members 
of  parliament  among  ns  makes  that  few  abuses  can  be  enquimd  into  or  discovered : and  the 
king  found  his  reign  grow  so  unacceptable  to  his  people,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that 
lie  saw  the  neci*ssity  of  coining  to  a i»eace.  The  States  were  under  the  same  pressure ; they 
were  he.ivier  charged,  and  suffered  more  by  the  war  than  the  English.  The  French  got 
indeed  nothing  by  a war  wliicli  they  liad  most  perfidiously  beguu ; they  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  peace  of  Niinegucn : Pignerol  and  Brisaoh,  which  cardinal  Richelieu  had  con- 
sidered as  the  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  now  parted  with  ; and  all  that  base  prac- 
tici'  of  claiming  so  miicli  under  the  ht^d  of  reunions  and  de[K>ndencira,  was  abandon^'d  : tho 
duchy  of  Lorrain  wa.s  also  entirely  restored  : it  was  generally  thought  that  the  king  of 
France  intended  to  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  quiet;  fur  his  ]>arting  with  Barceloua 
mafle  all  people  enneinde  that  ho  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  the  dauphin's  pretensions 
upon  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  that  king's  death,  by  a new  war;  and  that  he  would  only 
try  how  to  manage  it  by  negotiation. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  this  treaty  was,  that  no  advantages  were  got  oy  it  in  favour 
of  the  protestants  in  France  : the  French  refugees  made  all  possible  applications  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  other  protestant  allies ; but  as  they  were  no  part  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  so  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  allies  could  do  more  for  them  than  to  recommend  them,  in  tho 
warmi*st  mannj-r,  to  the  king  of  France  : but  he  was  so  far  engaged  in  a course  of  super- 
stition and  cruelty,  that  their  condition  became  worse  by  the  peace  : the  court  was  more  at 
leisure  to  look  after  them,  and  to  persecute  them,  than  they  thought  fit  to  do  during  the 
war.  The  military  m'en  in  France  did  generallv  complain  of  the  peace  as  dishonourable  and 
base.  The  Jacobites  among  us  were  the  more  confounded  at  the  news  of  it,  because  the 
court  of  France  did,  to  the  last  minute,  assure  king  James  that  they  would  never  abandon 
his  interests : and  his  queen  sent  over  assurance's  to  their  party  hero,  that  England  would 
be  left  out  of  the  treaty,  and  put  to  maiatain  the  war  alone  : of  which  they  were  so  confi- 
dent, that  they  entered  into  deep  wagers  upon  it ; a practice  little  known  among  us  before 
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till*  war»  Imt  it  was  camorl  on,  in  the  progress  of  it,  to  a very  oxtravagniit  dc'grec ; §o  that 
the  y were  n»lin  d in  tlicir  fortunes,  as  well  as  sunk  in  their  exp<*ctitions,  by  tlie  jx'ace.  ll 
was  saiil,  king  Janies’s  queen  made  a bold  repartee  to  the  French  king,  when  he  told  her 
the  peace  was  signed : she  said  she  wished  it  might  be  such  as  should  raise  his  glory  as 
much  ns  it  might  settle  his  repose*. 

Hut  while  the  peace  was  concluded  in  these  parts,  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks  went  on  in  Hungary.  The  imperial  army  was  commanded  by  prince  Eugene,  a 
brother  of  the  cr>unt  of  Stnssons,  who,  apprehending  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  so  much 
considered  as  he  thought  ho  might  d«‘serve  in  France,  went  and  served  the  emperor,  and 
grew  up  in  a few  years  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

The  grand  seignior  came  to  command  his  armies  in  ]x*rson,  and  lay  encamped  on  botli 
sides  of  the  Theisse,  having  laid  a bridge  over  the  river.  Prince  Eugene  n>arched  up  to 
him  and  att.'ieketl  liis  camp  on  the  w<‘st  side  of  the  river,  and,  after  a short  dispute*,  he  bn>ke 
in  an<l  was  master  of  the  c.Tmp,  and  forced  all  who  lay  on  that  side  over  the  river.  In  this 
action  many  were  killiMl  and  drowned:  he  followed  them  acniss  the  llieisse,  and  gave  them 
a total  defeat : most  of  their  janissaries  w'ero  cut  oft’,  and  the  prince  became  masWr  of  all 
their  artillery  and  magazines : the  grand  seignior  himself  narrowly  c»ca]>ed,  with  a l>«>dy  of 
horse,  to  Belgrade.  7'liis  was  a comj>lete  victory,  and  was  the  greaU'st  blow*  tlie  Turks  had 
received  in  tlie  whole  war.  At  the  same  time  the  czar  was  very  successful  on  his  side 
against  the  Tartarians.  The  Vj  netians  did  little  on  their  part,  and  the  confusions  in  Poland 
made  that  re))uhlic  but  a feeble  ally : so  that  the  weight  of  the  war  lay  w liolly  on  the 
enqxror.  But  thoiigl)  he,  being  now  delivered  from  tlie  war  with  France,  was  more  at 
leisure  to  prosi'cute  this,  yet  bis  revenue  was  so  exhausted,  that  be  was  willing  to  suff’er  a 
tre.ity  to  Im>  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland ; and  the  French,  iM'ing 
now  no  longer  concenied  to  engage  the  Porte  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  grand  seignior 
fearing  a revolution  upon  his  ill  success,  was  very  glad  to  hearken  to  a treaty,  which  was 
carried  on  all  this  winter,  and  was  finished  the  next  year  at  Carlowitz,  from  which  place  it 
takes  its  name. 

By  it  both  p.arties  were  to  keep  that  of  whicli  they  were  then  possessed  ; and  so  this  long 
war  of  Hungary,  which  had  brought  both  niihs  by  turns  very  near  the  last  extri  miti**-, 
was  concluded  liy  tlie  direction  and  mediation  of  the  king  of  England : upon  which  I will 
add  a curious  obst'rvotion,  that  tlumgh  it  may  awm  to  be  out  of  the  laws  of  historv’,  yet, 
considering  my  profi*ssion,  w’ill  1 hope  be  forgiven. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  the  present  most  leanied  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  has  now  for  above  twenty 
years  lx*en  stmlying  the  Revelations  with  an  amazing  diligence  and  exactness,  had  long 
bi*fore  this  year  said,  the  peace  hetw'eeii  the  Turks  and  the  papal  Christians  was  certainly  to 
he  made  in  the  year  1098,  which  he  made  out  thus: — Tlie  four  angels,  mentioned  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  that  were  hound  in  the  river  Euphrates,  which  he 
exjMmnds  to  be  the  captains  of  the  Turkish  forces,  that  till  then  were  subject  to  the  sult.'in 
at  Babylon,  were  to  be  loosed,  or  freed  fnim  that  yoke,  and  to  set  up  for  themselves  : and 
these  were  prepared  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men,  for  an  hour,  a day,  a month,  and  a year, 
lie  reckons  the  year,  in  St.  John,  is  the  julian  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
that  is,  in  the  prophetic  style,  each  day  a year ; a month  is  thirty  of  these  days,  and  a day 


• No  Kneli*1i  «tatc  mca*urr  of  «iich  im|>orUncc  as  tlic 
]»cacc  of  K\swick  wn*  ever  rarrk-d  on  «liiUt  our  chief  offl- 
rtr*  of  state  were  in  com[mrativc  i|;n<»nmce  coiirrrning  the 
nnpi-tisii<>ns.  The  dnkc  of  Siirvwshurv,  to  the 

earl  of  Jersey,  then  luni  VilUcni.  says  of  the  p:orcedtii‘..'«, 

**  1 *m  more  ignorant  than  you  can  believe.'*  The  fact 
of  so  nittrh  tcricsy  bcitiif  employed,  even  to  those  uho 
in  other  res]iccts  were  so  mnch  trusted,  n.ntiimlly  causes 
a siupiriuo  that  some  dirty,  some  di*grfeccfiil  drtrrininii. 
UoiK  H-cre  Winir  conrludcd.  It  was  unworthy  of  William 
Slid  his  prck'istant  allies  not  to  make  some  stipiihalions 
for  the  sntely  of  the  I'icnch  hu{|;iicnott ; it  was  a drfal- 
ration  of  honour  on  the  part  of  Louis  to  acknowledge 
William  ns  kir>g  of  England,  when  lie  was  pledged  to 


support  the  cause  of  James ; it  was  base  of  all  partin  to 
abandon  the  interests  of  the  bouse  of  Austria.  There  hi 
no  doubt  that  the  terms  were  in  bivour  of  France;  and 
were  of  such  a nature,  that  the  ogircment  was  mlKr  a 
ecMniion  of  hostilities  than  a ]icare.  The  **  partilioii 
trctiiy,*'  a part  of  tliis  unworthy  nrgotiaiioii,  was  ratried 
on  similarly  without  consulting  the  Knglish  miniatry  ; and 
was  deiriiiicntal  to  our  inicrests,  as  well  as  the*  cause  *4 
future  hostilitica.  By  thus  slighting  liis  ministers,  Wil* 
liani  incurred  another  annoyaiu'e.  he  lost  thrii  ronKdcorc, 
and  eventually  caused  their  K'rcssion  from  iiis  service. 
The  whole  of  these  negotiations  arc  unfolded  and  illua* 
irated  in  the  “ Shrewsbury  Conrspondcncc.”  Sc^  also 
the  ar;irlc  “ Bcutiuck,**  in  the  Biogmphia  Britannkw. 
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makes  one  ; which,  arhied  to  the  former  numher,  makes  tlireo  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Now 
he  proV('s  from  historians  that  Ottoman  came,  and  began  hia  c(»nf|uesta  at  I’rmissi-,  in  the 
r^(»2  ; to  which  tlie  former  numher,  in  whtcli  they  were  to  slay  the  tliird  part  of  nu  n,  being 
added,  it  must  eiu!  in  the  year  1098:  and  though  the  hialorians  do  not  mark  the  hour,  or 
the  twelftli  part  of  the  day,  or  year,  which  i.s  a month,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  di'strnc- 
tion  the  Turks  were  to  make,  yet  he  ia  confident,  if  lliat  U ever  known,  tlmt  the  jirophecy 
will  be  found,  even  in  that,  to  be  punctually  accomplished.  After  this,  he  thinks  their  time 
of  hurting  the  papal  Christians  is  at  an  end ; they  may  indeed  still  do  mischief  to  the 
3Iu8Cf)vites,  or  j>ersccuto  their  own  Cliristian  subjects,  hut  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the 
papalins  ; and  he  is  so  |>ositivc  in  this,  that  Ite  consults  that  all  liis  scheme  should  Ik‘  laid 
aside,  if  the  Turks  engage  in  a new  war  with  them  : and  I must  eonh'ss,  that  their  refusing 
now,  in  a course  of  tlmn^  years,  to  take  any  advantage  from  the  troubles  in  Hungary,  to 
begin  the  war  again,  though  we  know  they  have  Imhii  much  soliciteil  to  it,  gives  for  tlie 
piX‘s<‘nt  a confirmation  to  this  hanied  prelate’s  exposition  i»f  that  part  of  the  pmjdiecy  *. 

The  king  came  over  to  England  about  the  midille  of  NovemlK^r,  and  was  nsx'ived  by  the 
city  of  London  in  a sort  of  triumph,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  he  would  admit.  }>omc 
progress  was  made  in  preparing  triumphal  arches,  but  he  put  a stoji  to  it ; he  seemed,  by  a 
lutural  modesty,  to  have  contracted  an  antipathy  to  all  vain  shows ; which  was  inueh 
increased  in  him  by  what  he  had  heard  of  tlie  gross  (*xeesst*s  of  flattery,  to  which  the  French 
have  run  beyond  the  cxampU*s  of  former  ag<‘«,  iu  honour  of  th«*ir  king ; who  having  shown 
too  great  a pleasure  in  these,  they  have  been  so  far  pursued,  that  the  wit  of  that  nation  has 
been  for  sumo  years  chiefly  employed  on  these ; for  they  saw  that  men''s  fortum*s  were  iiuire 
certainly  advanced  by  a new  and  lively  invention  in  that  way,  than  by  any  service  or  nu-rit 
whatsoever.  This,  in  which  that  king  has  stNuni'd  to  be  tix>  much  pleased,  rendering  him 
contemptible  to  better  judges,  gave  the  king  such  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  looked 
that  way,  that  he  scarcely  bore  even  with  things  that  were  decent  and  [»roj>er. 

The  king  ordered  many  of  his  troops  to  be  dif*bamled  smm  afti*r  the  pt^ace  ; but  a stop  was 
put  to  that,  because  the  French  w'crc  very  slow  in  evacuating  the  phiccs  that  were  to  l>e 
restored  by  the  treaty,  and  were  not  beginning  to  reduce  their  trcK>ps : so  though  the  king 
declared  what  he  intended  to  do,  yet  he  niaile  no  haste  to  cx<*cuto  it,  till  it  should  aopear 
how  the  French  intended  to  govern  themselves.  The  king  thought  it  w;is  ahsoluUdy  ncccij- 
sary  to  keep  up  a considerable  land  force;  he  knew  the  French  would  still  maintain  great 
armies,  and  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wah*s  would  certainly  be  assist<<l  by  them,  if 
England  should  fall  into  a feeble  and  defeneeh  ss  condition  : the  king  of  Spain  was  also  in 
such  an  uncertain  state  of  health,  so  weak,  and  so  c.xhauste<l,  that  it  seemed  necessary  that 
England  should  be  in  a condition  to  bar  France's  inva<bng  that  empire,  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  houso  of  .Austria.  But  though  ho  cxplain(.*d  liiinsc'lf  thus  in  general  to  his 
ministers,  yet  he  would  not  dt»scend  to  particulars,  to  tell  lu>w  many  he  thought  necessary, 
00  that  they  had  not  authority  to  d<*clare  what  was  the  lowest  mniilK  T the  king  insisUnl  on. 

Papers  were  written  on  botli  sides,  for  and  against  a stamling  force ; on  the  one  liaml,  it 
was  prctcndi.*d  that  a standing  army  was  incompatible  with  ])ublic  liberty,  and  accordiiig 
to  thei  examples  of  former  times,  the  one  must  swallow  up  the  other.  It  w;uj  proposed  that 
the  militia  might  be  better  modelled,  and  more  trained,  which,  with  a gwMl  naval  force. 
Borne  thought  would  be  an  cfFectual  security  against  foreign  invasions,  as  well  as  it  would 
maintain  our  laws  and  liberties  at  home.  On  tlie  otlier  side,  it  was  urged,  that  since  all  our 
neighbours  wore  armed,  and  tlie  most  formidable  of  tliem  all  kept  up  such  a miglity  force, 
noUiing  could  give  us  a real  security,  but  a good  body  of  regular  troops ; nothing  could  be 
mdde  of  the  militia,  chiefly  of  the  horse,  but  at  a vast  charge  ; and  if  it  was  well  regulated 


• Dr.  I,l«yd  it  staged  br  the  carl  of  Dartmouth  to 
biYc  li.id  very  erroueout  Ojttnijn*  in  hit  old  respect- 

in' the  overthrow  of  papory,  and  the  approach  of  the 
milleiiniutn.  In  the  re-ir  1712,  he  told  the  queen  he  wat 
etmviiiced  thatwitliin  four  year*  ihete  event*  would  occur. 
He  w.i»  then  rnorc  than  cyhty.  He  ttaled  thU  in  the 
pretence  of  the  lord-trea*urcr,  Oxford,  who  ol»jeclc<i  d»f- 
SrWQi  interpretatioot  to  ihoio  made  by  the  btthnp,  which 


enraged  the  ajed  prelate  cxlrcmrlv,  he  replied,  with  jfrrat 
p.i'.iiiin  and  rudencst.  **  So  aiyt  your  treasuicr.  but  (Sod 
ta)t  uilicrwi*e,  whether  he  like*  it  or  not.*’  H»  tinecre 
w-.it  the  conviction  of  thit  wortliy  prelate  upon  tliete 
puifttt,  th.it  he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  wait  not  right  he 
did  not  kuow  how  to  diacem  truth ; and  requettoi  lie 
might  be  removed  from  hit  bithoprlc.  at  unlit  to  expltift 
the  Gotpel  to  others.— .Oxford  e*l.  of  ihit  work. 
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England,  his  queen  should  enjoy  her  jointure,  that  was  50,000/.  a year : and  it  was  intended 
to  settle  a court  about  the  duke  of  Gloiiccster,  wlio  w.as  then  nine  years  old  : so,  to  enable 
the  king  to  bear  that  expense,  this  large  provision  was  made  for  tlic  Civil  List.  But 
by  some  great  error  in  the  management,  though  the  court  never  had  so  much,  and 
never  spent  so  little,  yet  payments  were  ill  made,  and,  by  some  strange  consumption,  all 
was  wasted. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  seeking  a fund  for  paying  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and 
for  the  expense  at  sea  and  land  for  the  next  year,  a proposition  was  made  for  constituting  a 
new  East  India  company,  who  should  trade  with  a joint-stock,  others  being  admitted  in  a 
determinate  proportion  to  a separate  trade.  The  old  E.i8t  India  company  opposed  this,  and 
offered  to  adv.ance  a sum  (but  far  short  of  what  the  public  occa.sion.s  required,)  for  an  act  of 
parliament  that  should  confirm  their  charters.  The  projectors  of  the  new  company  offered 
two  millions,  upon  the  security  of  a good  fund,  to  ]>ay  the  interest  of  their  money  at  eight 
per  cent.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  : for  the  king,  upon  an  address  that  was  made 
to  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  had  granted  the  old  eomj)any  a new  charter,  they  being 
obliged  to  take  in  a new  subscription  of  700, (HX)/.  to  increase  their  stock  and  trade.  Those 
empowered  by  this  new  charter  were  not  charged  with  any  malversation  ; they  had  been 
trading  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  great  los-st's,  by  reason  of  the  w’ar.  It  is  true 
the  king  had  reserved  a power  to  himself,  by  a clause  in  the  charter,  to  dissolve  them,  upon 
warning  given  three  years  before  such  dissolution ; so  it  was  said  that  no  injustice  was  done 
them,  if  public  notice  should  be  given  of  such  an  intended  dis.solution.  To  thi.s  it  was 
answered,  that  the  clause  reserving  that  power  was  put  in  many  charters,  but  that  it  was 
considered  only  as  a threatening,  obliging  them  to  a good  conduct ; but  that  it  was  not  ordi- 
nary to  dissolve  a company  by  virtue  of  such  a clause,  when  no  error  or  malversation  was 
objected.  The  old  company  came  at  last  to  offer  the  whole  sum  that  was  wanted  ; but  the 
party  was  now  formed,  so  they  came  too  late  ; and  this  had  no  other  effi-et  but  to  raise  a 
clamour  against  this  proceeding,  as  extremely  rigorous,  if  not  unjust.  This  threw  the  old 
com]>any  and  all  concerned  in  it  into  the  hands  of  the  torios,  and  made  a great  breach  and 
disjointing  in  the  city  of  London.  And  it  is  certain  that  this  act,  together  with  the  inclina- 
tions which  those  of  the  whigs,  who  were  in  good  posts,  had  expressed  for  keeping  up  a 
greater  land  force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  reputation  they  had  hitherto  maintained 
of  being  good  patriots,  and  w’as  made  use  of  over  England  by  the  tories,  to  disgrace  both 
the  king  and  them.  To  this  another  charge  of  a high  nature  was  added,  that  they  robbed 
the  public,  and  applied  much  of  the  money  that  was  given  for  the  service  of  the  nation  both 
to  the  supporting  a vast  expense,  and  to  the  raising  great  eshiU's  to  themstdves.  This  was 
sensible  to  the  people,  who  were  uneasy  under  heavy  taxes,  and  were  too  ready  to  believe 
th.'it,  according  to  the  practice  in  king  Charles’s  time,  a great  deal  of  the  money’  that  was 
given  in  parliament  was  divided  among  those  who  gave  it.  These  clamours  were  raised 
and  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  those  who  intended  to  render  the  king,  and  all  who 
were  l)C8t  affected  to  him,  so  odious  to  the  nation,  that  by  this  means  they  might  carry  such 
an  election  of  a new  hous<>  of  commons,  as  that  by  it  all  might  be  overturned.  It  was  said 
that  the  bank  of  England  and  the  new  East  India  company,  being  in  the  bands  of  whigs, 
they  would  have  the  command  of  all  tlie  money,  and,  by  conse’qucnce,  of  all  the  trade  of 
England : so  a great  party  was  raised  against  the  new  company  in  both  house's ; but  the 
act  for  it  was  carried.  Tlie  king  was  very  indifferent  in  the  matter  at  first,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  sum  that  was  wanted,  which  could  not  probably  l>e  raise<l  by  any  other  project,  pre- 
vailed on  Inm ; the  interests  of  princes  carrying  them  often  to  act  against  their  private 
opinions  and  inclinations. 

Before  the  king  went  into  Holland,  which  was  in  July’,  new’s  came  from  Spain  that  their 
king  was  dying.  This  alarm  was  often  given  before,  but  it  came  much  quicker  now.  The 
French  upon  this  sent  a fleet  to  lie  before  Cadiz,  which  came  thither  at  the  time  that  the 
galleons  were  expected  home  from  tho  West  Indies ; and  it  was  ap])rehcnded  that,  if  the 
king  had  died,  they  would  have  seized  on  all  that  tre.osiire.  Wc  sent  a fleet  thither  to  secure 
them,  but  it  came  too  late  to  have  done  any  service,  if  it  bad  been  needed  ; this  was  mueh 
censured,  but  tho  admiralty  excused  themselves,  by  saying  that  the  parliament  was  so  late  iu 
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fixing  the  funds  for  the  Root,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  l>e  rca'ly  sooner  than  tlu-y  werr. 
The  king  of  j^pain  recover'd  for  that  time,  hut  it  was  so  far  from  any  entire  rt'covery,  iliat  a 
relapse  was  still  apprehended.  Wlieii  the  king  went  to  Holland,  he  left  some  sealed  ordi  re 
btdiind  him,  of  whieh  some  of  his  minisic  rs  told  me  they  knew  not  the  cuntoiiU  till  tliry 
were  opened:  by  tlu*^^,  the  king  ordered  sixteen  thousand  men  to  Ix^  kept  up:  for  excusing 
this,  it  wossiiid,  that  though  the  parliament  had  in  their  vuU'S  mentioned  only  U*n  thousait>l 
land  men,  to  whom  they  had  afU'rwards  added  three  thousand  marines,  and  had  raised  onlx* 
the  money  necessary  for  that  number,  yet  no  determined  numljcr  wjus  mentioned  in  the  act 
itself:  so,  since  the  apprehension  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  death  made  it  advisable  to  have  a 
greater  force  rca<ly  for  such  an  accident,  the  king  resolved  to  keep  up  a f«>rce  somewhat 
beyond  that  whieh  the  house  of  commons  had  consented  to : the  leaving  tliese  orders  sealc*!, 
made  the  whole  blamo  to  be  cast  singly  on  the  king,  as  it  scrin  ned  the  ministers  from  a 
share  in  this  counsi  l.  And  we  have  more  than  once  known  ministers  put  the  advices  that 
they  themselves  gavi  in  sneh  a mamier  on  their  masWrs,  that  in  executing  them  our  kings 
have  taken  more  care  to  shelter  their  ministers  than  to  pri'servc  themselves. 

The  king,  lH*fore  his  leuviiig  England,  settled  a household  about  the  duke  of  Gloucester: 
the  carl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  rest<»red  to  favour,  was  made  his  governor,  and  I wa* 
named  by  the  king  to  be  bis  preceptor.  I used  all  possible  endeavours  to  excuse  myself:  I 
had  hitherto  no  share  in  the  ]>rinceKs’s  favour  or  confidence : I was  also  become  um'osy  at 
some  things  in  the  king's  conduct : I considered  him  as  a glorious  instrument,  raised  uj>  by 
Qod,  who  had  done  gn>at  things  by’  liiin : 1 had  also  such  obligations  to  him.  that  I bad 
resolved,  on  public  as  well  as  on  j)rivate  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposition  to  him, 
and  yet  I could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried  matters  further  than  he  did;  and 
that  he  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to  weaken  his  government.  I had  tried,  hut  nitb 
little  succi’ss,  to  use  all  due  froi’dom  with  him ; he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with ; and 
though  he  bore  every' thing  that  I said  very  gently,  y'et  he  cither  discouraged  me  with 
silence,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions,  that  they  signified  little  or  notliing.  Tbcfc 
considerations  disposed  me  rather  to  retire  from  the  court  and  town,  than  to  engage  deeper 
in  such  a constant  attendance,  for  so  many  years  as  this  employ’ment  might  run  out  to. 
The  king  made  it  indited  easy’  in  one  respect ; for,  os  the  young  prince  was  to  be  all  the 
summer  at  Windsor,  which  was  in  my’  diocese,  so  he  allowed  me  ten  weeks  in  (he  year  for 
the  other  parts  of  my’  diocese.  All  my  endeavours  to  decline  this  were  without  effi*ct;  the 
king  would  trust  that  care  only  to  me,  and  the  princess  gave  me  such  encouragement,  that  I 
resolved  not  only  to  submit  to  this,  which  seemed  to  come  from  a diivction  of  Provi- 
dence, but  to  give  myself  wholly  up  to  it.  I took  to  my  own  province  the  n*adlng  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  him,  the  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
rules  of  virtue,  and  the  giving  him  a view  of  history,  g*‘Ography,  polities,  and  government 
I resolved  also  to  look  very' exactly  to  all  the  masters  that  were  appointed  to  teach  liim  other 
things*.  But  now  I turn  to  give  an  account  of  some  things  tliat  more  immediately  belong 
to  my  own  profesj^ion. 

This  year,  Thomas  Firmin,  a famous  citizen  of  London,  died  : he  was  in  gn'at  tstoem  f»r 
promoting  many  charitable  designs,  for  looking  after  the  poor  of  the  city’,  ami  setting  tlum 
to  work,  for  raising  great  sums  for  scIkkiIs  and  hospitals,  and  indetHi  for  charities  of  all 
sorts,  private  and  public : he  had  such  credit  with  the  richest  citizens,  that  he  had  the  com- 


• Willuin,  diike  of  Olouoc^tcr,  wai  the  only  off»priiig 
of  qneen  .^nne  that  Hlnio»t  outlived  cliiltlliood.  When 

the  kiri|r  placcil  him  under  tlio  tuiiiuii  of  the  mr)  of 
MarlhAiuiiuh  to  Icani  the  art  of  WHr,  he  ctioiplimetilrd  the 
earl  by  aiying,  •*  Teach  him  to  l»e  what  jou  are,  ami  niy 
nephew  raniiot  want  arroinpli^hmcnts**  His  life  was 
aaciifieed,  like  Edward  the  Sixth's,  tu  hi*  too  devoted 
attention  to  his  studies.  He  uiiderstmid  the  U-m>s  of 
foriitication  and  iiaiHjpttion ; would  mat>bu)  a rompuny  of 
boy*,  who  had  voluidanly  etiiisted  to  attend  him  : studied 
history,  politics,  gro^w}  liy,  and  n-li^iun.  assiduously ; 
delighted  in  martial  sports  and  hunting,  lU  relaxations; 
asd  was  so  pious  and  sweetly  tempered,  that  he  was  gene- 


rally admired  and  bcloTeil.  It  wiU  be  seen  io  a future 
page  that  he  died  in  1700.  haring  just  completed  bis 
eleventh  year.  His  mother  never  cessnl  to  remember  or 
to  bment  him.  ever  uf;cr  signing  herself,  when  writing 
to  lady,  afterwards  (he  duchess  of.  .MarlborDUfh,  year 
poor,  unforiuiiate.  fiiitbful,  .Mmlcy,**  the  name  slir  bad 
adopted  in  her  private  coircspondmce  with  her  confidante; 
who  in  this  intercoutwc  adopted  the  rignattKe  of  *’  Fir*- 
mail.**— ( Noble's  Coiititiuattiin  of  (Juinger.)  U'e  may 
estimate  the  naiinual  sorrow  upon  this  even:  by  remrtu. 
brnng  how  much  the  loss  of  the  princess  Cliaiioitc  wai 
lamented  by  every  Eoglisbman. 
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mand  of  great  wealth  as  oft  as  there  was  oerasion  for  it : and  he  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly 
in  advancing  all  such  designs.  Thest?  things  gained  Iiiin  a great  reputation.  He  was  called 
a socinian,  but  was  really  an  arian,  which  he  very  freely  owned  before  the  rc?V(»lution ; but 
he  gave  no  public  vent  to  it,  as  he  did  aftTwards.  He  studied  to  ])romote  his  opinions,  after 
the  revolution,  with  much  heat  : many  books  were  printed  against  the  Trinity,  which  he 
dispersed  over  the  nation,  distributing  them  freely  to  all  who  would  accept  of  them  : profane 
wits  w’ere  much  delighted  w'ith  this:  it  became  a common  topic  of  discourse  to  treat  all 
mysteries  in  religion  as  the  contrivances  of  priests,  to  bring  the  world  into  a blind  submis- 
sion to  them  : priestcraft  grew  to  be  anotiier  word  in  fashion,  and  the  enemies  of  rcligiou 
ventt'd  all  their  impieties  under  the  cover  of  tlu*sc  words;  but  while  these  pretended  much 
zeal  for  the  government,  those  who  were  at  work  to  undermine  it  made  great  use  of  all  this; 
they  raised  a great  outcry  against  socinianism,  and  gave  it  out  that  it  was  likely  to  overnm 
all ; for  archbishop  Tillotson  and  some  of  the  bishops  had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  Mr. 
Firmin,  whose  charitable  temper  they  thought  it  became  tliem  to  encourage.  Many  under- 
took to  write  in  this  controversy ; some  of  these  w’ere  not  fitted  fi»r  handling  such  a nice 
subject.  A learned  dei.st  made  a severe  remark  on  the  progress  of  this  dispute : he  said,  he 
was  sure  the  divines  would  l>c  too  hard  for  the  s^Hrinians,  in  j)roving  their  doctrines  out  of 
Scripture;  but  if  the  doctrine  could  bo  once  laughed  at  and  rejecU^d  as  ahsiinl,  then  its 
being  proved,  how  well  soever  out  of  Scripture,  would  turn  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
Scriptures  thcmselvi^s,  as  containing  such  incredible  doctrines. 

The  divint's  did  not  go  nil  in  the  same  method,  nor  upon  the  some  principles.  Dr.  Sher- 
lock engaged  in  the  controversy : he  was  a clear,  a polite,  and  a strong  writer,  and  had  got 
great  credit  m the  former  reign  by  liis  writings  against  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; but 
he  was  apt  to  assume  too  much  to  himself,  and  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  contempt ; 
tliis  created  him  many  enemies,  and  made  him  pass  for  an  insolent,  haughty  man  : he  was 
at  first  a Jacobite,  and  while,  for  nut  taking  the  oaths,  he  was  under  sus|K‘nsion,  he  W’roto 
against  the  socinians,  in  which  he  took  a new  method  of  ex]>laitiing  the  Trinity  : he  thought 
there  were  three  eti'mal  minds;  two  of  these  issuing  from  the  Father,  but  that  these  were 
one,  by  reason  of  a mutual  consciousness  in  the  throe  to  every  of  their  thoughts  : this  was 
lookcri  on  as  plain  tritheism ; hut  all  the  party  applauded  him  and  his  book.  Soon  after 
that,  an  accident  of  an  odd  nature  hap|)ened. 

There  was  a book  drawn  up  by  bishop  Overall,  fourscore  years  ago,  concerning  govern- 
ment, in  which  its  being  of  a divine  institution  was  very  positively  asserted  ; it  was  read  in 
convocation,  and  passed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publishing  it  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  that  famous  hook  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  published  under  the  naino 
of  Doilman.  King  James  the  First  did  not  like  a convocation  entering  into  such  a theory 
of  politics ; so  he  wrote  a long  letter  to  Abbot,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  was  then  in  the  lower  house.  I had  the  original,  written  all  in  his  own  hand,  in 
my  possession ; by  it  he  desired  that  no  further  progress  should  l>e  made  in  that  matter, 
and  that  this  bo<ik  might  not  be  offered  to  him  for  his  assent.  Tims  that  matter  slept,  but 
Sancroft  had  got  OveralFs  own  book  into  lus  hands;  so  in  tlie  beginning  of  tliis  reign,  lio 
resolved  to  publish  it  as  an  authentic  declaration  that  the  church  of  England  had  made  in 
this  matter  ; and  it  was  published  as  well  as  licensed  by  him  a very  few  days  before  he  came 
under  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths;  hut  there  was  a paragraph  or  two  in  it  tliat  tliey 
had  not  considered,  which  was  plainly  calculated  to  justify  the  owning  the  United  Provinces 
to  be  a lawful  government ; for  it  was  there  laid  down  that  when  a change  of  government 
was  brought  to  a thorough  settlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  submitted  to  as  a work 
of  the  providence  of  God,  and  a part  of  king  James’s  letter  to  Abbot  related  to  this.  When 
Sherlock  observed  this,  he  had  some  conferences  with  the  party  in  order  to  convincjc  them 
by  tlmt,  which  he  said  had  convinced  himself.  Soon  after  that  he  took  the  oaths,  ond  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  pulilishcd  an  account  of  the  grounds  he  went  on,  which  drew 
out  many  virulent  books  against  him.  After  that  they  p\irsued  him  with  the  clamour  of 
tritheism,  wiiich  was  done  with  much  malice  by  the  very  same  persons  who  had  highly  mag- 
nified the  performance  while  he  was  of  their  party ; so  powerful  is  the  bias  of  interest  and 
passion  in  the  most  speculative  and  the  most  important  doctrines. 
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Dr.  South,  a leamed,  but  an  ill-naturcil  divine,  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  hut  with  tli€ 
rr«‘rve  of  an  equiv<x;al  sense  which  he  put  on  them, attacked  Dr.  Sherlock’s  book  of  theTnnitr, 
not  without  wit  and  learning,  but  without  any  measure  of  Christiau  charity,  and  withrHjt 
any  regard  either  to  the  dignity  of  tlic  subject  or  the  decencies  of  his  profi^on.  He 
explained  tl»c  Trinity  in  the  common  method,  that  the  Deity  was  one  eseenee  in  three  suljsis- 
tencies  *.  Sherlock  replied,  and  charged  this  as  Sabellianism  ; and  some  others  went  into 
the  dispute  with  some  learning,  but  with  more  heat ; one  preached  Sherlock’s  notion  before 
the  university  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  was  censured  ; but  Sherlock  wrote  agaimt  that  cen- 
sure with  the  highest  strains  of  contempt.  The  sr>cinians  triumphed  not  a little  n|>on  tlui, 
and  in  several  of  their  books  they  divided  their  adversaries  into  real  and  nominal  trinitariana 
Sherlock  was  put  in  the  first  class;  os  for  the  second  class,  they  prettmded  it  had  hem  tb« 
doctrine  of  the  western  church  ever  since  the  time  that  the  fourth  council  in  the  LaU  ru 
sat.  Some,  who  took  advantage  fmm  these  debates  to  publish  their  impieties  withont  fear 
or  shame,  rejoiced  to  see  the  divines  engagttl  in  such  subtle  questions ; and  they  reckoned 
that  which  side  soever  might  have  the  better  in  the  turn  of  this  contmversy,  yet  in  conclo- 
sion  they  alone  mu.Ht  be  the  gainers  by  every  dispute  that  brought  stich  important  mattere 
to  a doubtfulness,  which  might  end  in  infidelity  at  loMt. 

The  ill  effwts  that  were  like  to  follow  on  those  different  explanations,  made  tlic  bisbopi 
move  the  king  to  set  out  injunction.^,  requiring  them  to  sec  to  the  repressing  of  error  and 
heresy  with  all  possible  zi‘al,  more  particularly  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Cliristiaa 
faith  ; and  to  watch  against  and  hinder  tlie  use  of  new  terms,  or  new  explanations,  in 
matU'rs.  This  put  a stop  to  those  debates,  as  Mr.  Firmin's  death  put  a stop  to  the  printing 
and  spreading  of  socinian  books.  Upon  all  this,  some  angry  clergj’men,  who  had  not  that 
share  of  preferment  that  they  thouglit  they  deserved,  begun  to  conqilain  that  no  convocation 
was  sufferc'd  to  sit  to  whom  the  judging  in  such  points  seemed  most  properly  to  U-lonif. 
Dooks  were  written  on  this  head  ; it  w*as  said,  that  tite  law  made  in  king  Henry  the  Kightb’i 
time,  that  limited  the  power  of  that  body,  so  that  no  new  canons  couM  l>e  attempted,  (»r  put 
in  use  without  the  king’s  licence  and  consent,  did  not  disable  them  from  sitting; 
the  contrary,  a convocation  was  held  to  be  a part  of  the  parliament,  so  that  it  ought  always 
to  attend  upon  it,  and  to  Iks  ready,  wlien  advised  with,  to  give  tlieir  opinions  chiefly  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  They  had  also,  as  these  men  preU*ndc<l,  a right  to  prepare  articles  and 
canons,  and  to  lay  them  l>efore  the  king,  wlio  might  indeed  deny  his  aasemt  to  them,  a*  he 
did  to  bills  that  w’cre  offered  him  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  led  them  to  strike  at 
the  king’s  sujiremacy,  and  to  assert  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  which  had  Invii 
disowne<l  by  this  church  ever  since  the  time  of  the  reformation ; and  indeed  the  king’s 
supremacy  was  thouglit  to  be  carried  formerly  too  high,  and  tliat  by  the  same  sort  of  men 
who  were  now  studying  to  lay  it  as  low.  It  seemed  that  some  men  were  for  maintaining  it 
as  long  as  it  was  in  tlieir  management,  and  that  it  made  fur  them  ; but  resi>lve<l  to  weaken 
it  all  they  could,  os  soon  as  it  went  out  of  their  hands,  and  was  no  mure  at  tlieir  discretion : 
Biich  a turn  do  men’s  interests  and  partialities  give  to  their  opinions. 

All  this  while  it  was  manifest  that  there  were  two  diflerent  parties  among  the  elercy ; 
was  firm  and  faithful  to  the  prt*sent  government,  and  servetl  it  with  zeal : tlu*»e  did  not  enry 
the  dissi  liters  the  case  tliat  the  toleration  gave  them  ; they  wished  for  a favourable  opj>or- 
tunity  of  making  such  alterations  in  some  few  rites  and  ceremonies  as  might  bring  into  the 
church  those  who  were  not  at  too  great  a distance  from  it:  and  I do  fruely  own  that  I was 


* Tltis  amiable  charitable  oian,  arxl  brilliant  vit,  dc^ 
M rve«  more  than  the  above  solitaiy  notu'e.  Dr.  Robert 
South  wa*  bom  in  I6,W,  b»*camc  a *ch«l»r  of  Wc^inimHer 
and  Clirittrhnirh,  Oxfoj-d,  (^‘cnicd  to  make  it  a mle 
to  join  the  iriiiniphiUii  parlv,  and  conacquently  adhrretl 
fticcfs'ivcly  to  Crooiwell,  Cbiirlet,  James  William. 
Thi4]  liaiicy  did  i>ot  ari««  from  avarire ; his  higbrtt  pre- 
ferment «a»  • cantmry,  Cbri«tvhurch.  and  a prebend  atall 
at  WettiniiiBter;  and  the  revenue*  of  ibcae,  a*  well  a*  part 
ofbis  pitcrn.il  patrimony,  lie  dis|>cn>ed  anniinlly  in  chari. 
t'ee.  ilo  valued  an  old  hat  and  walking  >tirk  to  highly, 

h.tvt'>g  uHd  them  many  tear*,  that  no  penuattona could 


indiirc  him  to  exchange  them  even  for  the  rrn«er  taJ 
arrhicpitcopal  mitre.  He  bore  a long  and  rxcn'mdng 
malady  with  clieerfulnew,  and  died  in  1716.  (*oe  »prci* 
men  of  his  reproving  wit  mutt  be  rr|>cateid.— rrrwrhiBg 
before  Charlet  the  Second,  and  hit  equally  iodre»r«ai 
courtiers,  he  perceived  that  il  c tenant*  of  the  rojal  pe* 
writ  tlecping.  lie  atopprd,  arni  calling  thiice  to 
Ijtiideixlale.  who  awoke,  and  ttooU  up,  taiJ  to  him,  **My 
}»rd,  1 amaorry  to  iulcrrupt  lutir  repote,  but  i nii'ti  beg 
that  you  will  not  »nore  quite  to  lo1id,le«t  yon  tlioul J awakrfl 
hit  tnajcaiy.”  (Bi'*g-  Britannica.  Wood't -\tbrn*Oio«. 
Noble't  Cotitin.  of  (iminger.) 
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of  this  nunjly*r.  Others  t(X)k  the  oaths  iiuiecd,  ami  concurred  in  cveiy  act  of  compliinca 
with  the  government,  but  they  wert*  not  only  cold  in  seizing  it,  but  were  always  blaming 
the  adnnnij*tration,  ami  aggravating  misfortunes  : they  expressi  d a great  e»t«nn  for  Jacobites, 
and  in  all  elections  gave  their  votes  for  those  who  leaned  that  way  ; at  the  same  time  thev 
shewed  great  resentments  against  the  dissenttTs,  and  were  enemies  to  the  toleration,  and 
seenud  resolved  never  to  con?H‘nt  to  any  alteration  in  tlieir  favour.  The  bulk  of  tlio  clergy 
ran  ibis  w*ay,  so  that  the  mo<lcrate  party  was  far  out-numbered.  Profane  minds  had  too 
great  advantag(‘s  from  this,  in  reflecting  st‘verely  on  a body  of  men  that  took  oaths,  and  per- 
formed public  devotions,  when  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  too  public  and  too  visible  a contra- 
diction to  such  oaths  and  prayers. 

Hut  while  wc  arc  thus  unhappily  disjointed  in  matters  of  religion,  our  neighlxnirs  an*  not 
90  entirely  unit<d  as  they  pretend  to  l>e.  The  quivtists  arc  said  to  increase  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  France;  the  p*rsecution  there  lK*gan  at  first  upon  a few  jansenists,  hut  it  tunud  soon 
to  the  ]>rot('stants,  on  whom  it  has  bee  n long  very  heavy  and  blocnly : this  had  put  an  cml  to 
all  disputes  in  those  matters ; a new*  controversy  has  since  been  managiul  with  great  heat, 
between  Bossuet,  the  famous  bishop,  first  of  Condom  and  now  of  ^leaiix,  and  I.a  Motto 
Fcnelon,  who  was  once  in  high  favour  with  Madame  Maintenon,  and  was,  by  her  means, 
made  preceptor  to  the  dauphin  s eliildrin,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  be  archbisliop  of  Cam- 
bray.  He  wrote  a treatise  of  spiritual  maxims,  according  to  the  subtilty,  as  well  as  the 
sublimity,  of  the  writers  called  the  myj*tics : in  it  he  distinguished  between  that  w liich  was 
falsely  charged  uj>on  tlu  m,  and  that  which  was  tnily  their  doctrine ; he  put  the  perfection  of 
a spiritual  life  in  the  loving  of  God  pim*ly  for  himself,  without  any  regard  to  ourselves,  even 
to  our  own  salvation  ; and  in  <)ur  Inung  brought  t«)  such  a state  of  indifference,  as  to  Iiave  no 
will,  nor  dt^sire  of  otir  own,  but  to  Ik*  ho  perfectly  united  to  the  will  of  Gml  as  to  rejoice  in 
the  luipe  of  Ilcavon,  only  because  it  is  the  will  of  Clod  to  bring  us  thither,  without  any 
reganl  to  our  own  hapyuness.  Ik^s'^uet  wrott'  so  shar])ly  against  him,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
think  a rivalry  for  favour  and  prefennent  had  as  great  a share  in  it  as  zeal  for  the  truth. 
The  matter  was  sent  to  Home  ; Feiu-Um  hnvl  so  many  authorized  and  canonized  wriU'rs  of  his 
side,  that  many  distinctions  must  be  made  iim;  of  to  separate  them  from  him  ; but  the  king 
was  iimch  set  against  him  ; he  put  him  from  his  attendaiiee  on  the  young  princc’ss,  and  sent 
him  to  his  diocese:  his  disgrace  served  to  raise  his  charaet<*r.  Madame  Maintenon's  violent 
aversion  to  a man  she  so  lately  raisr<l,  w*as  impnte<l  to  his  not  being  so  tractable  as  she 
cx[H‘ctt‘d,  in  persuading  the  king  to  own  his  marriage  with  her ; but  that  I leave  to  conjec- 
ture. There  is  a breach  ninning  through  the  Lutheran  churches  ; it  appeared  at  first  openly 
at  Hamburgh,  wlicrc  many  were  going  into  stricter  mctho<ls  of  piety,  who  from  tiunce  were 
called  pietists ; there  is  no  diffi  ri‘ncc  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  rest,  who  are  most 
rigid  to  oM  forms,  and  are  jealous  of  all  new  things,  espi*cially  of  a stricter  course  of  devotion, 
b»*yond  what  they  themselves  arc  inclined  to  praeti.HO.  There  is  likewise  a spirit  of  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  of  piihlie  charities,  spning  at  home,  beyond  what  was  known  among  us  in 
fonner  times;  of  which  1 may  have  a goo<l  wcasion  to  make  mention  hereafter. 

But  to  return  fntm  this  dign  ssion ; the  company  in  Scotland,  this  year,  set  out  a fleet, 
with  a colony,  on  design  to  s<‘ttle  in  America ; the  secret  was  better  kept  than  could  have 
been  well  expected,  considering  the  many  hands  in  which  it  was  lodged  j it  appeared  at  last, 
that  the  true  design  had  been  guesseil,  from  the  first  motion  of  it : they  landed  at  Darien, 
which,  by  the  report  that  they  sent  over,  was  capable  of  lK*ing  made  a strong  place,  with  a 
g(Mx]  port.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  S^ianiards  complained  loudly  of  this ; it  lay  so  near 
Porto-Bello  and  Panama  on  the  one  side,  and  Carthagena  on  the  other,  that  they  could  not 
think  they  were  Vafe  when  such  a neighliour  came  so  near  the  c<-ntre  of  their  empire  in  Ame- 
rica; the  king  of  France  compLiined  also  of  this,  as  an  invasion  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  ottered  the  court  of  Madrid  a fleet  to  dishnlgc  them.  Tlie  Spaniards  pressed  the  king  hard 
upon  this  : they  said  tlu'y  were  once  posstHsetl  of  that  place,  and  though  they  found  it  too 
unhealthy  to  settle  there,  yet  the  right  to  it  behmged  still  to  th.eni ; so  this  was  a breach  of 
treatie.*,  and  a violent  |>osseHsi(>ij  of  their  country.  In  answer  to  this,  the  Scotch  pretended, 
that  the  natives  of  Darien  were  never  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  by  consequence 
a free  people;  they  said,  they  bad  purchased  of  them  leavo  to  possess  themsi-Ucs  of  that 
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place,  and  tltat  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  country,  l>ocause  they  could  not  reduce  the 
natives ; so  the  pretension  of  the  first  discovery  was  made  void  when  they  went  off  from  it, 
not  heinjr  able  to  hold  it : and  then  the  natives  hein"  h;ft  to  themselves,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
Scots  to  treat  with  them  : it  was  given  out  that  there  was  much  gold  in  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly the  nation  was  so  full  of  hopes  from  this  project,  that  they  raised  a fund  for  carrying 
it  on,  greater  than,  as  was  thought,  that  kingdom  could  stretch  to ; four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  subscribed,  and  a fourth  part  was  paid  down,  and  afterwards  seventy 
thousand  pounds  more  was  brought  in,  and  a national  fury  seemed  to  have  transported  the 
whole  kingdom  upon  this  project. 

The  jacobites  went  into  the  management  with  a particular  heat : they  saw  the  king  would 
be  much  pressed  from  Spain ; the  English  nation  apprehending  that  this  would  be  set  up  as 
a broach  of  treaties,  and  that  upon  a rupture  their  effects  in  Spain  might  be  seized,  grew  also 
very  uneasy  at  it ; upon  which  it  was  thought  that  the  king  would  in  time  be  forced  to  dis- 
own this  invasion,  and  to  declare  against  it,  and  in  that  case  they  hoped  to  have  inflamed  the 
kingdom  with  this,  that  the  king  denied  them  his  protection,  while  they  were  only  acting 
according  to  law ; and  this,  they  would  have  said,  was  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  and 
so  they  would  have  thought  they  were  freed  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  The  jacobites, 
having  this  prospect,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  nation  to  the  higlu*st 
degree : our  English  plantations  grew  also  very  jealous  of  this  new  colony  ; they  fearc'd, 
that  the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold,  and  of  robbing  the  Spaniards,  would  draw  many 
planters  from  them  into  this  new  settlement ; and  that  the  buccaneers  might  run  into  them  ; 
for  by  the  Scotch  act,  this  place  was  to  be  made  a free  port ; and  if  it  was  not  ruined  before 
it  was  well  formed,  they  reckoned  it  would  become  a seat  of  piracy,  and  another  Algiers,  in 
those  parts.  Upon  these  grounds  the  English  nation  inclined  to  declare  against  this,  and  the 
king  seemed  con^^nced  that  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  treaties  with  Spain : so  orders  were 
sent,  but  very  secretly,  to  the  English  plantations,  particularly  to  Jamaica  and  the  Ixx'ward 
Islands,  to  forbid  all  commerce  with  the  Scots  at  Darien.  The  Spaniards  made  some  faint 
attempts  on  them,  but  without  success  : this  was  a very  great  difficulty  on  the  king ; he  saw 
how  much  he  was  likely  to  be  pressed  on  both  hands,  and  he  apprehended  what  ill  conse- 
quences were  likely  to  follow,  on  his  declaring  himself  either  way. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  now  sat  its  period  of  three  years,  in  which  great  things 
had  been  done : the  whole  money  of  England  was  recoined ; the  king  was  secured  in  his 
government,  an  honourable  peace  was  made  *,  public  credit  was  restored,  and  the  payment 
of  public  debts  was  put  on  sure  and  good  funds.  The  chief  conduct  lay  now  in  a few  hands ; 
the  lord  Somers  was  made  a baron  of  England ; and  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  and  the 
most  incorrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  Chancery,  so  his  great  capacity  for  all  affairs  made  the 
king  consider  him  beyond  all  his  ministers,  and  he  well  dcst'rvcd  the  confidence  that  the  king 
expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Jlontague  had  gained 
such  a visible  ascendant  over  all  that  were  zealous  for  the  king’s  service,  that  he  gave  tlic  law 
to  the  rest,  which  he  did  always  with  great  spirit,  but  sometimes  with  too  a.ssuming  an  air. 
The  fleet  was  in  the  earl  of  Orford’s  management,  who  was  both  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty ; he  had  brought  in  many  into  the  service,  who  were  very 
zealous  for  the  government,  but  a spirit  of  impiety  and  dissolution  ran  through  too  many  of 
them,  so  that  those  who  intended  to  cast  a load  upon  the  government  had  too  great  advan- 
tages given  by  some  of  these.  The  administration  at  home  was  otherwise  without  cxcej)tion, 
and  no  grievances  were  complained  of. 

Tliere  was  a new  parliament  called,  and  the  elections  fell  generally  on  men  who  were  in 
the  interests  of  the  goveniment ; many  of  them  had  indeed  some  popular  notions,  which 
they  had  drank  in  under  a bad  government,  and  thought  they  ought  to  keep  tlu-in  under  a 
good  one : so  that  those  who  wished  well  to  the  public  did  apprehend  great  difficulties  in 
managing  them.  The  king  himself  did  not  seem  to  lay  this  to  heart  so  much  as  was  fitting ; 
he  stayetl  long  beyond  sea  j he  had  made  a visit  to  the  duke  of  Zell,  where  he  was  treated 
in  a most  magnificent  manner.  Cross  winds  hindered  his  coming  to  England  so  soon  as 
he  Lad  intended ; upon  which  the  jiarliament  was  prorogued  for  some  weeks  after  tlic 

* The  for  greater  part  of  Englitflioicn  held  an  oj.posite  opinion. 
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nu‘inl>er8  were  come  up;  oven  this  wniaH  tlieir  spirits,  and  had  too  a share  in  the  ill 
humour  that  a))poared  amcmg  them. 

The  king’s  kurping  up  an  army  beyond  tlie  votes  of  the  former  parliament,  was  much 
resented,  nor  was  the  occasion  for  doing  it  enough  considered ; all  this  was  increased  by  his 
own  maiiagt'incnt  after  he  came  over.  The  ministers  represented  to  liini.  that  tli<*y  could 
carry  the  keeping  up  a land  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  but  that  they  could  not  carry 
it  further : he  said  so  small  a number  was  as  good  as  none  at  all,  therefore  he  w*ould  not 
authorize  them  to  propose  it ; on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  they  should  lose  their  credit 
with  their  best  friends,  if  they  ventured  to  speak  of  a greater  number.  So,  when  the  house 
of  commons  took  up  the  debate,  the  ministry  were  silent,  and  proposed  no  number  ; upon 
which  thftse  who  were  in  tlie  contraiy  intenst,  named  seven  thousand  men,  and  to  this  they 
added,  that  they  should  be  all  the  king's  natural-bom  subjects.  W(»th  the  parts  of  tins  vote 
gave  the  king  great  uneasiness;  ho  seemed  not  only  to  lay  it  mucli  to  heart,  but  to  sink 
under  it : he  tried  all  that  was  possible  to  struggle  against  it,  when  it  was  too  late;  it  not 
being  so  easy  to  recover  things  in  an  after-game,  a.s  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  misunder- 
standing, that  wag  likely  to  arise  between  him  and  his  parliament.  It  w.os  surmised  that  he 
w.is  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill,  but  that  he  would  abandon  the  government,  rather  than 
hold  it  with  a force  that  was  too  small  to  j>r(.‘serve  and  protect  it;  yet  this  was  considered 
only  as  a threab'ning,  so  that  little  regard  was  had  to  it ; the  act  passed  with  some  oppo- 
sition in  the  house  of  commons ; a feeble  atWmpt  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  against  it, 
but  it  was  rather  a reproach  than  a service  to  the  government,  it  being  faintly  made  and  ill 
supported.  The  royal  assent  was  given,  and  when  it  was  hopt‘d  that  the  passing  the  act  had 
softened  people's  minds,  a new  attempt  was  made  for  keeping  the  Dutch  guards  in  England, 
but  that  was  rejected,  though  the  king  sent  a message  desiring  it*. 


• It  i*  my  to  conceive  how  diBlrci^ing  thit  m?a<iurt 
have  Ikch  to  the  kinji,  lli«  guanU,  o«  he  observed 
with  deep  reelini;,  **  hail  eom.tantijr  attended  him  tn  all 
arlkm»  wherein  hr  had  hern  fnjraged.*'— (Chandler  • De- 
batrv,  Honte  of  Commona,  iii.  f>3.)  They  wereliiacom- 
patiiont— hi*  ehildicn — for  all  hi»tory  conciirv  in  infnnn- 
ing  iia  that  a general  acquirrt  a kind  of  parental  regard  for 
thtijw  soldier*  that  have  long  been  under  hi*  rare  and 
command.  The  feeling  i*  mutual  * onr  soldiers  dnririg 
the  last  war  in  8|iajn  u»eil  to  call  lord  Hill  our  father.*' 
When  WillUm  first  he.ird  that  the  vote  had  passed  which 
was  to  separate  him  from  hit  Dutch  guards,  he  pared  his 
apartment  fur  some  lime  with  downcast  eyes,  and  sud- 
denly (rnuiing.  Mid  with  more  than  usual  pa*»ion.  ^ If  I 
hail  a non,  these  giunU  should  not  quit  tne."  He  made 
•everal  efforts  to  avoid  this  painful  separation.  On  the 
I8ih  of  March,  16!)H  the  journatr  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons inform  iit  that  the  **  earl  of  KancUgh  acquainted  it, 
that  be  bad,  in  command  from  his  majesty,  a message  to 
deliver  to  this  house,  signed  by  his  majesty,  and  all  of  hit 
own  hand-writing ; which  the  aaid  earl  dcliveretl  in  to 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  read  the  nroc  to  the  house,  and  is  as 
folluwetb : rix.— 

**  William  Rex. 

**  Hit  majesty  it  pleaseil  to  let  the  house  know,  that 
the  necesaary  pre|»anuion*  are  made  for  transporting  the 
guards,  who  came  with  him  into  Kngland  ; and  that  he  in- 
tend* to  send  them  away  imiiiciiiatcly,  milcM,  nut  of  con- 
sideration to  him,  the  house  V.e  disposed  to  find  a way  for 
eniitinning  them  longer  in  liii  Krvice,  which  hit  majesty 
would  take  very  kindly. 

“ epon  which  a question  being  proposed,  that  a dty  he 
appointed  to  consider  of  his  majesty's  said  nietsage,  the 
question  was  put,  that  that  question  be  now  put,  and  it 
patsed  in  the  negative. 

“ 20M  o/  March,  1698. 

**  The  lord  Norris  reported  from  the  committee  appointed 
«n  Saturday  last,  to  draw  up  an  humble  addn-ss,  to  l« 


presented  to  hi*  majesty;  that  they  h-td  drawn  up  tn 
address  accordingly,  which  he  r od  in  hi*  pl.ice,  and  after- 
wards delivered  in  at  the  clerk's  Uhle,  where  the  aame 
was  read,  and  is  as  followeth 

“ Most  Ctmeions  Sovereign, 

“ We,  your  majesty’s  must  diiltful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  coalmens  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  do, 
with  unfeigned  seal  to  your  majesty’s  person  and  govern- 
ment (which  (lod  long  preserve),  most  humbly  represent, 
” That  the  passing  tbe  late  act  for  disbanding  the  army 
gave  gre*t  aatisfaelimi  to  your  subjects  ; and  the  puhclual 
execution  thereof  will  prevent  all  occasions  of  distrust  or 
jealousy  between  your  majesty  and  your  people. 

**  It  is.  Sir,  to  your  loyal  commons,  an  unspeakable 
grief,  that  anything  slimibl  be  asked  by  your  majesiv't 
message,  tn  which  they  cannot  consent,  leiihout  dnittff 
tiolcncc  to  that  constitution  jfour  majestjf  came  over 
to  restore  and  preserve,  and  dkl  at  that  time,  in  your 
gracious  declaration  promise,  that  all  those  foreign  forret 
which  came  over  with  you,  should  be  sent  back.  In  duty 
therefore  to  your  majesty,  and  to  dm'hargr  the  trust 
rrp'>M*d  in  us,  we  erave  leave  to  lay  before  you,  that 
nothing  condiiceth  more  tn  the  happinesa  and  welfare  of 
this  kingdom,  llisn  an  entire  confidence  between  your 
majesty  and  your  people;  which  can  no  way  be  so  firmly 
established  a*  by  enirusiing  your  aacred  person  with  your 
own  subjects,  who  have  so  eminently  sigualizevl  theniscirea 
oo  all  occ;i«ions  during  the  late  long  and  expensive  war.’* 
However  we  may  synifwihize  with  William  upon  thia 
tning  occasion,  at  the  same  time  we  must  feel  that  our 
Uv>*lators  were  right  in  tlieir  determination— even  bis 
miiii.«iers  were  silent,  or  opposed  the  motion  without 
energy.  They  rightly  felt  that  the  guards  of  England 
should  be  Englishmen  ; not  only  for  the  sake  nf  the 
national  honour,  but  because  otherwise  it  would  be  a pre- 
cedent for  tbe  permanent  employment  of  foreign  lrooi*a, 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  enslaving  and  enervating  a 
nation.  Home  declined  from  the  moment  she  employed 
mercenary  legions. 
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In  the  carrnng  these  points,  many  hard  things  were  said  against  tlio  court,  and  against 
the  king  himself ; it  was  suggested  that  he  loved  not  the  nation  ; that  he  was  on  the  reserve 
with  nil  Englishmen,  aii<l  shewed  no  confidence  in  them ; hut  that  as  soon  as  the  session  r»f 
parliament  was  over,  he  went  imm«‘diately  to  Holland  ; and  they  said,  this  was  not  to  look 
after  tlic  affairs  of  the  States,  which  had  been  more  excusable  ; but  that  he  went  thither  to 
enjoy  a lazy  privacy  at  l^>o ; where,  with  a few  favourites,  he  hunted  and  passed  away  the 
summer,  in  a way  that  did  not  raise  his  character  much.  It  is  certain  the  usage  he  had  met 
w'ith  of  late  put  his  spirits  too  much  on  the  fret;  and  he  neither  took  care  to  disguise  that, 
nor  to  overcome  the  ill  humour,  which  the  manner  of  his  deportment,  rather  than  any  just 
occasion  given  by  him,  had  raisi*d  in  many  against  him.  Some,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
began  to  carrj'  things  much  further,  and  to  Siiy,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  the 
votes,  and  to  ket'p  up  the  credit  oft  be  fonner  parliament ; and  they  trioil  to  shako  the  act  made 
in  favour  of  the  new  East~lndia  company;  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  our  constitution,  that  it  gave  cause  of  jealousy,  since  this  could  be  intended  fur  nothing, 
but  to  ruin  the  government ; money  raised  by  parliament  u|>on  bargains  and  conditions  that 
were  performed  by  those  who  advanced  it,  gave  them  such  a purchase  of  those  acts,  and  this 
was  so  sacred,  that  to  overturn  it  must  destroy  all  crL-dit  for  the  future,  and  no  govemment 
could  be  maintained  that  did  nut  preserve  this  religiously. 

Among  other  complaints,  one  made  against  the  court  was,  that  the  king  had  given  grants 
of  the  confiseat**d  estatt's  in  Ireland ; it  was  told  before,  that  a bill  lx‘ing  sent  up  by  the 
commons  attainting  the  Irish  that  had  been  in  arms,  and  applying  their  estates  to  the  j»ay- 
ing  the  public  debts,  leaving  only  a power  to  the  king  to  disp«>se  of  the  third  ]>art  of  them, 
was  likely  to  lie  long  before  the  lords,  many  petitions  being  offered  against  it ; U|>on  which 
the  king,  to  bring  the  session  to  a speedy  conclusion,  had  promised,  that  this  matWr  sliould 
be  kept  entire  till  their  next  meeting ; hut  the  next  session  going  over  without  any  pro- 
weding  in  it,  the  king  granted  a>vay  all  those  confiscations  ; it  being  an  undoubted  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  all  confiscations  accrued  to  the  crown,  and  might  be  granted 
away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king ; it  was  pretended  that  those  estates  canic  to  a million  and 
a half  in  value.  Great  olyectioiis  were  made  to  the  merits  of  some,  who  had  the  largest 
share  in  tliose  grants  ; attempts  had  been  made,  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  a con- 
firmation of  them,  but  that  which  Ginkle,  who  was  created  earl  of  Athlone,  had,  was  only 
confirmed:  now  it  was  become  a popular  subject  of  declamation,  to  arraign  both  the  granU, 
and  those  who  had  them  ; motions  had  he<‘n  often  made  for  a general  resumption  of  all  the 
grants  made  in  this  reign ; but  in  answer  to  tliis,  it  was  said,  that  since  no  such  motion  w as 
made  for  a resumption  of  the  grants  made  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  nign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extravagant  profusion  of  them,  and  the  ill  grounds  upon  which  they  were  made,  it 
shewed  both  a disrespect  and  a black  ingratitude,  if,  while  no  other  grants  were  restimed, 
this  king  only  should  l>e  called  in  question.  The  court  party  said  often,  let  the  retrospect  go 
back  to  the  year  lOtiO,  and  they  would  consent  to  it,  and  that  which  might  be  got  by  it 
would  be  worth  the  while.  It  was  answered,  this  could  not  be  done  after  so  long  a time, 
that  so  many  sales,  mortgages,  and  settlements  had  been  made,  pursuant  to  those  grants  ; so 
all  these  attempts  came  to  nothing.  But  now  tliey  fell  on  a more  effc'ctual  metho<l.  A com- 
mission was  given,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  seven  jMjrsons  named  by  tlic  house  of  commons,  to 
enquire  into  the  value  of  the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland  so  granted  away,  and  int^i  tbec(tn- 
sideratious  ii]>on  which  those  grants  w*ere  made.  Tins  ]<assc‘d  in  this  si^ion,  and  in  the 
debates,  a great  alienation  discovered  itself  in  many  from  the  king  and  liis  govrmment,  vvbirh 
bad  a very  ill  effect  upon  all  affairs,  botlj  at  homo  and  abroad.  When  the  time  prefixed  fi^r 
the  disbanding  the  army  came,  it  was  reduced  to  seven  tliousand  men  ; of  thets*,  four  thousaitd 
were  horse  and  dngoons,  the  foot  were  three  thousand  ; the  l>odie8  were  also  reduced  to  so 
small  a number  of  soldiers,  that  it  was  said  we  bad  now  an  anny  of  officers  : the  new  method 
was  much  approved  of  by  proper  judges,  as  the  best  into  which  so  small  a numl>er  could 
have  been  brotiglit.  There  wsus  at  the  same  time  a very  large  jirovision  made  for  the  s«‘a, 
greater  than  was  tliuuglit  necessary  in  a time  of  peace.  Fifteen  thousand  seamen,  with  .a 
tits't  proportioned  to  that  number,  >vas  thought  a necessary  security,  since  we  were  made  so 
Weak  by  land* 
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I mentioned  in  the  relation  of  the  fomuT  year,  the  c*ar’»  coming  out  of  \\\s  own  conntr\% 
on  which  I will  now  enlarge  : he  came  this  winter  over  to  England,  and  stayed  tome  months 
amt)ng  us ; I waited  often  on  him,  and  was  ordered,  l>olh  by  the  king,  and  tlie  arclibisliop 
and  bishops,  to  attend  tipon  him,  and  to  offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution, as  he  was  willing  to  receive : 1 had  good  interpreters,  so  I had  much  free  discourse 
with  him.  Ho  is  a man  of  a very  hot  temper,  soon  inflanied,  and  verj'  hnital  in  his  pat^ion  ; 
he  raises  his  natiirul  heat  by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifi**®  himself  with  gn*at 
application  : he  it  subject  to  convulsive  motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  bead  wems  to  be 
afFt*cted  with  these  ; he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a larger  measure  of  knowledge  than 
might  be  expected  from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent : a want  of  judgment, 
with  an  instibility  of  temper,  a[>|K‘ar  in  him  too  often,  and  too  evidently  ; he  is  mechanically 
turned,  and  seems  di'signed  by  natun'  rather  to  l>e  a ship  carjxnb'r  than  a great  prince;  this 
was  his  chief  study  and  exercise*  while  he  stayed  here ; he  wrought  much  with  liis  own 
hands,  and  made  all  about  him  work  at  tlie  models  of  ships : he  told  me  he  designed  a great 
flwt  at  Azoff,  and  with  it  to  attack  the  Turkish  empire ; but  lie  did  not  seem  capable  of 
cimducting  so  great  a design,  though  his  conduct  in  his  wars  since  this,  has  discovered  a 
greater  genius  in  him  than  apjieared  at  that  time.  He  was  dt*sirous  to  understand  our  doc- 
trine, but  he  did  not  seem  disj>os*‘d  to  mend  matters  in  Museox-y:  he  was  indeed  resolved  to 
encourage  learning,  and  to  polish  his  ]>eople,  by  sending  some  of  them  to  travel  in  other 
countrit*«,  and  to  dniw’  strangers  to  come  and  live  among  them.  He  »c<'iiied  apprehensive 
still  of  his  sisters  intrigues.  Tliere  was  a mixture  both  of  passion  and  severity  in  his  temper. 
He  is  resolute,  but  understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  inquisitive  that  way. 
After  I had  seen  him  ofttn,  and  had  convorstnl  much  with  him,  I could  not  but  adore  the 
depth  Ilf  the  Providence  of  God  that  had  raised  up  such  a furious  man  to  so  absolute  an 
authority  over  so  great  a part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for  the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the 
meditation,  “ What  is  man,  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him?”  But  here  there  is  an  occa- 
sion for  reversing  these  words,  since  man  seems  a very  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of  Gfsi, 
while  such  a person  as  the  czar  lias  such  inultitudi  s put  as  it  were  under  his  feet,  exposed 
to  his  restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from  hence  to  Uie  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  |iiiri>OHcd  to  have  stayed  some  time,  hut  ho  was  called  home  sooner  than  he  had 
intended,  upon  a discovery  or  a suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  bis  sister;  the  strangers 
to  wliom  he  trusted  most  were  so  true  to  him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he 
came  hack  ; but  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on  all  whom  lie  suspected ; some 
hundreds  of  them  were  lianged  all  round  Moscow,  and  it  wa*<  said,  that  he  cut  off  many  heads 
with  his  own  hand,  and  so  far  was  he  from  relenting,  or  shewing  any  sort  of  tendeme*,  that 
he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long  he  is  to  lie  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his 
neighbours,  God  only  knows ; so  extraordinary  an  incident  will,  I liope,  justify  such  a 
digression. 

The  king  of  Poland  was  not  much  better  thought  of  by  the  Poles,  though  somewhat  deeper 
in  his  designs ; he  had  given  that  republic  great  cause  of  suspecting  that  he  intended  to  turn 
that  free  and  elective  state  into  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  Under  the  pretence 
of  a civil  war,  like  to  arise  at  borne,  on  the  prince  of  Conti’s  account,  and  of  the  war  with 
the  Turks,  he  had  brought  in  an  army  of  Saxons,  of  whom  the  Poles  were  now  become  so 
jealous,  that  if  he  does  not  send  them  home  again,  probably  that  kingdom  will  fall  into  new 
wars. 

Tlio  young  king  of  Sweden  st'cmc<l  to  inherit  the  roughness  of  his  father’s  temper  with  the 
piety  and  the  virtues  of  his  mother;  his  coronation  was  performed  in  a particular  manner, 
he  took  up  the  crown  himself,  and  set  it  on  his  head  ; the  di-sign  of  this  innovation  in  the 
ceremonial  seems  to  be,  that  he  will  not  have  his  subjects  think  that  he  bolds  his  crown  in 
any  respect  by  their  grant  or  consent,  hut  that  it  was  his  own  by  descent ; therefore  no  other 
person  was  to  set  it  on  his  head ; whereas,  even  absolute  jirinccs  arc  willing  to  leave  this 
p<xir  remnant  and  shadow  of  a popular  election  among  the  ceremonies  of  their  coronation  ; 
since  they  are  crowned  upon  tlie  desires  and  slioutings  of  their  people.  Thus  the  twn 
horthcrn  crowns,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  that  were  long  under  great  re^raints  by  their  con- 
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Rtitutlon^  have  in  owr  own  time,  enmncipat<‘d  tliemeelvps  so  entirely,  that  in  their  govern- 
inent  they  have  little  regard,  cither  to  the  rules  of  law  or  the  decencies  of  custom.  A little 
time  will  shew,  whether  Poland  can  be  brought  to  submit  to  tlte  same  al>»olutem*ss  of  govern- 
ment ; they  who  set  their  crown  to  sale,  in  bare-faced  a manner,  may  be  supposed  ready 
likewise  to  sell  their  liberties,  if  tliey  can  find  a merchant  that  will  come  up  to  tlicir  price. 

The  frequent  relapses,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  health,  gave  the  world 
great  alarms.  Tlie  court  of  Vienna  trusted  to  their  interest  in  the  court  of  Sj>ain,  and  in 
that  king  himself ; the  French  court  was  resolved  not  to  let  go  their  pretensions  to  tliat  suc- 
cession without  great  advantage-S ; the  king  and  the  States  were  not  now  strong  enough  to 
be  the  umpires  in  that  matter ; this  made  them  more  easily  hearken  to  propositions  that 
were  sot  on  foot  by  the  court  of  France  j the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  was  proposed,  he 
being  the  only  issue  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  second  sister,  who  was  inarrii'd  to  the  emperor. 
Into  tins,  the  king,  the  States,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  enter(<l  : the  court  of  Spain 
agreed  to  this;  and  that  king,  by  his  wHll,  confirmed  his  father’s  will,  by  which  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  tin*  second  daiiglitcr,  and  it  w*os  rt^solved  to 
engage  all  the  grandees  and  cities  of  Spain  to  maintain  the  succession,  according  to  this  set- 
tlement. The  house  of  Austria  complained  of  this,  and  pretended  that,  by  a long  tract  of 
reciprocal  se'ttleim  nte,  several  mutual  entails  had  ])asst‘d  In'tween  those  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria  ; the  court  of  France  setmied  also  to  complain  of  it,  hut  they  were  secretly 
in  it,  upon  engagements,  that  the  dominions  in  Italy  should  fall  to  their  share;  but  while 
tliese  engagements,  in  favour  of  the  prince  eU-ctoral,  were  raising  great  apprelu-nsions  every 
where,  that  young  prince,  who  seemed  marked  out  for  great  things,  and  who  had  all  tljc 
promising  Ix^nnnings  that  could  be  expected  ii*  a child  of  seven  years  old,  fell  sick,  and  w'as 
carried  off  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his  illness ; so  uncertain  arc  all  the  prospiTts,  and  all 
the  hnj)08,  that  this  world  can  give.  Now-  the  dauphin  and  the  emperor  were  to  dispute,  or 
to  divide  this  succession  Ix’tw’t^en  them  ; so  a new  treaty  was  set  on  foot : it  was  generally 
given  out,  and  too  ea.sily  lM*lieved,  that  the  king  of  France  was  grown  weary  of  war,  and 
was  n solved  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet ; but  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Austria;  yet  if  that  house  were  set  aside,  he  would  yieM 
up  the  dauphin’s  pretensions  ; and  so  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  much  talked  of,  but  it  was 
with  the  prospect  of  having  his  hereditary  dominions  yielded  tip  to  the  crow'n  of  France ; 
but  this  great  matter  came  to  another  digestion  a few  months  after. 

Abimt  this  time,  the  king  set  up  a new  favourite;  Kcppcl,  a gentleman  of  Guelder,  was 
raised  from  Iwing  a page  into  the  highest  degree  of  favour  that  any  p(  rson  had  ever  attained 
about  the  king ; he  was  now  made  carl  of  Albemarle,  and  soon  after  knight  of  the  garter ; 
and  by  a quick,  and  unaccountable  progress,  be  seemed  to  have  engrossed  the  royal  favour 
so  entirely,  that  ho  disposed  of  ever)'  thing  that  was  in  the  king’s  jxjwer.  He  was  a cheer- 
ful young  man,  that  had  the  heart  to  pleast*,  but  was  so  much  given  up  to  his  ow  n p!easun*s, 
that  he  could  scarcely  submit  to  the  atb  ndance  ami  drudgery  that  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  post.  He  never  h.ad  yet  distinguished  himsidf  in  any  thing,  though  the  king  did  it 
in  every  thing.  He  was  not  cold,  nor  dry,  as  the  earl  of  Portland  was  thought  to  Ih*  ; who 
seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating  many  enemies  to  himself,  and  not  one  friend  : but  tlie  carl 
of  Allx'inarle  bod  all  the  arts  of  a court,  was  civil  to  all.  and  procun^d  many  favours*. 
The  carl  of  Portland  observed  the  progress  of  this  favour  witli  great  uneasiness;  they  grew 
to  bo  not  only  incompatible,  as  all  rivals  for  favour  must  needs  be,  but  to  bate  and  op{>oae 


• Arnold  Van  Keppcl  camp  over  with  Wjljiiun 

u fi  pnj;c,  and  had  never  l»cen  eaipli>yeU  in  office*  more 
important  than  copying  letter*,  tintti  the  mjal  nii*tnr»«, 
Mr*.  VlUtrre.  and  the  carl  of  Sundrrlaml.cmplnyi'd  and 
•uttained  him  to  oupplant  the  other  favourite,  the  carl  of 
Por’land.  The  de*?gn  prored  •uccewfiil,  ami  however 
we  may  lament  that  ininUters  of  auuo  are  ever  ciratcd 
through  motive*  and  intrifiir*  >o  unworthy,  yet  in  this 
•nstanre  it  is  eontolatory  to  know  that  the  Instrument 
w;is  virtiimif  and  talented.  He  wns.  in  erratrcl 

baron  A*hfur<l.  eiicoiiot  Bury,  in  Knglatid,  and  carl  of 
Aihcinarlv,  in  Normandy.  This  In'tcr  title  hail  been 


oomc  by  pnnee*  of  the  Planlagenet  Ime,  and  by  the 
reotnrer  of  the  Stuart*,  a*  a dukedum.  »o  that  oi>e  more 
honourable  could  not  have  been  select**!.  To  this  ifie 
garter  ua*  appi-ndeil,  airJ  the  office*  of  master  of  the  robes, 
and  a lord>>hip  of  the  beilehambrr.  lie  was  eeinallr  tru*ted 
and  \*ariou*ly  employed  by  Anne  arid  Heotge  the  Firs*. 
He  died,  aged-4<l,  in  17 ! 8 Ho  was  handsome,  gay,  lively, 
courteous,  libenil ; these  were  popular  eodowmenls  and 
made  him  idolized  even  by  the  Kngiish.  He  sras  faitb- 
fiil.  brave,  and  honourable,  which  make*  him  deserviof  tbc 
comcucndatiaQ  of  mankind — Nobic'aContio.  of  Giaiiiger. 
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one  another  in  every  thing,  by  which  the  king'i  affairs  suffered  much  ; the  one  had  more  of  t)ie 
confidence,  and  tl)e  other  much  more  of  the  favour;  tlic  king  had* heaped  many  grants  on 
tlie  earl  of  Portland,  and  had  sent  him  ambassador  to  France,  upon  the  peace,  wliero  he 
appeared  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a vast  expense^  and  had  many  very  unusual 
respects  put  upon  him  by  that  king,  and  all  that  court;  but  upon  his  return,  he  could  not 
bear  the  visible  superiority  in  favour,  that  the  other  was  grown  up  to ; so  he  took  occasion, 
from  a small  preference  that  was  given  him,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  post,  as  groom  of  the 
stole,  and  upon  it  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  laid  down  all  his  employment^  The  king 
used  all  possible  means  to  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  but  without  prevailing  on  him ; 
he  consented  to  serve  the  king  still  in  his  affairs,  but  he  would  not  return  to  any  post  in  the 
household ; and  not  long  after  that  he  was  employed  in  the  new  negotiation,  set  on  foot  for 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 

This  year  died  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  whom  the  king  had  created  dnke  of  Bolton ; 
he  was  a man  of  a strange  mixture ; he  had  the  spleen  to  a high  degree,  and  affected  an 
extravagant  behaviour  : for  many  weeks  ho  would  take  a conceit  not  to  speak  one  word  ; 
and  at  other  times  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  till  such  an  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  thought 
the  air  was  pure ; ho  changed  the  day  into  night,  and  often  hunted  by  torchlight,  and  took 
all  sorts  of  liberties  to  himself,  many  of  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  those  about  him. 
In  tho  end  of  king  Charles's  time,  and  during  king  James's  reign,  he  affected  an  appearance 
of  folly,  which  afterwards  he  compared  to  Junius  Brutus's  behaviour  under  the  Tarquins. 
Witli  all  this  he  was  a very  knowing,  and  a very  crafty  politic  man;  and  was  an  artful 
flatterer,  when  that  was  necessary  to  compass  his  end,  in  which  generally  he  was  successful : 
he  was  a man  of  a profuse  expense,  and  of  a most  ravenous  avarice  to  support  that ; and 
though  he  was  much  hated,  yet  he  carried  matters  before  him  with  such  authority  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  in  all  n*spects  the  great  riddle  of  tho  age. 

Tills  summer,  sir  Josiah  Child  died;  bo  was  a man  of  great  notions  as  to  merrhandize, 
which  was  his  education,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  any  man  of  his  time ; he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  East-India  trade,  which  by  his  management  was  raised  so  high,  that 
it  drew  much  envy  and  jealousy  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  company ; he  had  a com- 
pass of  knowledge  and  apprehension  beyond  any  merchant  I ever  knew  ; he  was  vain  and 
covetous,  and  thought  too  cunning,  though  to  me  ho  seemed  always  sincere  *. 

The  complaints  that  the  court  of  France  sent  to  Rome,  against  the  archbishop  of  Cambray's 
book,  procured  a censure  from  thence ; but  ho  gave  such  a ready  and  entire  submission  to  it, 
that  how  much  soever  that  may  have  lessened  him,  in  some  men’s  opinions,  yet  it  quite 
defeated  the  designs  of  his  enemies  against  him  : upon  this  occasion,  it  appeared  how  much 
both  the  clergy  of  France,  and  the  courts  of  parliament  there,  were  sunk  from  that  firmm^sN 
which  they  had  so  long  maintained  against  tho  encroachment  of  the  court  of  Rome ; not  so 
much  as  one  person  of  those  bodies  has  set  himself  to  assert  those  liberties,  upon  which  they 
had  so  long  valued  themselves ; the  whole  clergy  submitted  to  the  bull,  the  king  himself 
received  it,  and  the  parliament  registered  it ; wo  do  not  yet  know  by  what  methods  and 
]>racticc8  this  was  obtained  at  tho  conrt  of  Rome,  nor  what  are  the  distinctions,  by  which 
they  save  tho  doctrine  of  so  many  of  their  saints,  while  they  condemn  this  archbishop’s 
hook  ; for  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  a difference  between  them.  From  the  conclumon  of  this 
process  at  Rome,  I turn  to  another,  against  a bishop  of  our  own  church,  tliat  was  brought 
to  a sentence  and  conslusion  this  summer. 

Dr.  Watson  f was  promoted  by  king  James  to  tho  bishopric  of  St.  David’s;  it  was 
believed  that  he  gave  money  for  his  advancement,  and  that  in  order  to  the  reimbursing  him- 
self, he  sold  most  of  the  spiritual  preferments  in  his  gift.  By  the  law  and  custom  of  this 
church  the  archbishop  is  the  only  judge  of  a bishop,  but  upon  such  occasions  he  calls  for  the 


* Sir  Joaiah  Child  ma  the  aecood  tou  of  dr  Richud 
Child,  a Londoo  merchant.  Hit  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  principle*  of  commerce  ia  thewn  by  hia  work,  entitled 

**  A new  diacourao  npon  trade,**  to  which  i*  appended  a 
amatl  eaaay  on  uaury.  It  haa  paased  throujjh  acvenl  edi> 
d«ma>  Ho  waa  created  a borotici  in  1678*  He  wai  aixty- 
AJic  when  he  died.  Hia  oiooumcnt,  with  r long  ioacrip. 


tion,  ia  in  the  church  of  Wanafead,  Eaaez. — Mormnl'a 
Iliat.  of  t^aex  ; Orainger'a  Diog.  lliatory. 

^ Thia  waa  Dr-  Thomaa  Wataoii,  of  St  John’t  coU 
le^,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  preferred  at  the  reeoea* 
meiidauon  of  lord  Doeer,  in  1687.— Wood't  Athene 
Qzuo. 
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astiistancc  of  some  of  the  bishops ; he  callod  for  six  in  this  cause ; I was  one  of  tnem.  It 
was  proved  that  the  hi^mp  had  collated  a nephew  of  his  to  a great  many  of  the  beat  prefer- 
ments in  his  gift,  and  tliat  for  many  years  he  had  taken  the  whole  profits  of  tliese  to  himself, 
keeping  his  nephew  very  poor,  and  obliging  him  to  perform  no  part  of  his  duty  : it  was  also 
proved  that  the  bishop  obtained  leave  to  keep  a benefice,  which  he  held  before  his  promotion 
by  a commendam,  (one  of  the  abuses  which  the  popes  brought  in  among  us,  from  which  we 
have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  free  our  church  ;)  that  he  had  sold  both  the  cure  and  the  profits  to 
a clergyman,  for  a sum  of  money,  and  had  obliged  himself  to  resign  it  upon  demand,  that  ia,  as 
soon  as  the  clcrgy*man  could,  by  another  sum,  purchase  the  next  pn'sentation  of  tlie  patron  : 
these  things  were  fully  proved.  To  these  was  added  a charge  of  many  oppressive  fees,  which 
being  taken  for  benefices  that  were  in  his  gift,  were  not  only  extortion  but  a presumptive 
simony.  All  these  he  had  taken  himself,  without  making  use  of  a register  or  actuary  ; for 
as  he  would  not  trust  these  secrets  to  any  other,  so  he  swallowed  up  the  fees  both  of  his  chan- 
cellor and  register ; he  had  also  ordained  many  persons  without  tendering  them  tl)C  oaths 
enjoined  by  law,  and  yet  in  their  letters  of  orders,  he  had  certified  under  his  hand  and  Mai 
that  tliey  had  tak(>n  those  oaths ; this  was  what  the  law  culls  eriuim  /aUi^  the  certifying 
that  whicli  he  knew  to  bo  false  : no  exceptions  lay  to  the  witnesses  by  wliom  tlicse  things 
were  made  out,  nor  did  the  bishop  bring  any  proofs  on  liis  side  to  contradict  their  evidence. 
Some  aifinned  that  lie  was  a sober  and  regular  man,  and  that  he  spoke  often  of  simony  with 
such  detestation,  that  they  could  not  think  him  capable  of  committing  it.  Tlic  bishop  of 
Rochester  withdrew  from  the  court  on  the  day  in  which  sentence  was  to  be  given  ; he  con- 
sented to  a 8us|>cnsion,  but  he  did  not  think  that  a bishop  conld  be  deprived  by  the 
archbishop.  AYhcii  tlie  court  sat  to  give  judgment,  the  bishop  resumed  his  privilege  of  peer- 
age, and  ])leaded  it ; but  he  having  w'nived  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  having  gone  on  still 
submitting  to  the  court,  no  regard  was  had  to  this,  since  a plea  to  the  juri^iction  of  the 
court  was  to  be  ofiered  in  the  first  instance,  but  could  not  be  kept  up  to  tlie  last  and  then  lie 
ma<le  use  of.  The  bishops  that  w*crc  present  agreed  to  a sentence  of  deprivation  ; I went 
further,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  excommunicated..  He  was  one  of  tlie  worst  men, 
in  all  respects,  that  I ever  knew  in  holy  orders ; passionate,  covetous,  and  false  in  the  black- 
est instances ; without  any  one  virtue  or  good  quality  to  balance  his  numy  bad  ones.  Hut 
as  he  was  advanced  by  king  James,  so  he  stuck  firm  to  that  interest;  and  the  )>arty,  tliough 
ashamKl  of  him,  yet  were  resolved  to  support  him  with  great  zeal,  ilc  appealtMi  to  a court 
of  delegati^,  and  they,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  confirmed  the  archbishop's  sentence. 
Another  prosecution  followed  for  simony,  against  Jones,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  wliicb, 
though  the  presumpti^ms  were  very  great,  yet  the  evidence  was  not  so  clear  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  bishops  in  Wales  give  almost  all  the  benefices  in  their  diocese ; so  this 
primitive  constitution  that  is  still  preserved  among  them,  was  scandalously  abused  hy  some 
wicked  men,  who  set  Holy  things  to  sale,  and  thereby  increased  the  prejudices  that  are  but 
too  easily  received  both  against  religion  and  the  church. 

I published  this  year  an  Ex|>osition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  It  seemed  a 
work  much  wanted,  and  it  was  justly  to  bo  wondered  at,  that  none  of  our  divines  had  at- 
tempted any  such  iHTforinanco  in  a way  suitable  to  tlic  dignity  of  the  subject ; for  some  slight 
analyses  of  them  are  not  worth  cither  mentioning  or  reading.  It  was  a work  that  required 
study  and  labour,  and  laid  a man  open  to  many  malicious  attacks  ; this  mode  some  of  my 
friends  a<lviso  me  against  publishing  it : in  compliance  with  them  I kept  it  five  years  by  me 
aft«*r  I bail  finished  it;  but  1 was  now  prevailed  on  by  the  archbishop  and  many  ofmyoH*n  order, 
besides  a great  many  others,  to  delay  the  publishing  it  no  longer.  It  seemed  a proper  addition  to 
the  History  of  the  Reformation,  to  explain  and  pnivc  the  doctrine  which  was  then  established. 
I was  moved  first  by  the  late  queen,  and  jircssed  hy  the  late  archbishop  to  write  it.  I can 
appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  that  1 wrote  it  with  great  sincerity  and  a good  intention, 
and  with  all  the  application  and  can*  I was  cap.ihlc  of.  1 did  then  ex|H‘ct  what  I have  since 
met  with,  that  malicious  men  would  employ  both  their  industry  and  ill  nature  to  find  matter 
for  censure  and  cavils  ; but  thougli  there  have  be<'n  some  btxiks  written  on  purjKJse  ngaiii«t 
it,  an<l  many  in  wTmons  and  other  treatises  have  occasionally  reflc*ctcd  witli  great  severity 
upon  several  \ os^ages  in  it,  yet  this  has  been  done  with  so  little  justice  or  reason,  that  I am 
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not  Vft  convinced  that  there  is  one  single  period  or  expression  that  is  justly  remarked  on,  or 
that  can  give  me  any  occasion  cither  to  retract  or  so  much  as  to  explain  any  one  part  of  that 
whole  work,  which  I was  very  n'ady  to  have  done  if  I had  seen  cause  for  it.  llierc  was 
another  reason  that  seemed  to  determine  me  to  the  putdishing  it  at  this  time  •. 

Upon  the  peace  of  Hyswick  a great  swarm  of  prii*sts  came  over  to  England,  not  only  those 
whom  the  revolution  had  frighted  away,  but  many  more  new  men,  who  appeared  in  many 
places  wth  great  insolence ; an«l  it  was  said  that  they  boasted  of  the  favour  and  protection 
of  which  they  were  assured.  Some  enemies  of  the  government  Ix'gan  t»>  give  it  out,  that  the 
favouring  that  religion  was  a secret  article  of  the  peace ; and  so  absurd  is  malice  and  calumnv, 
that  the  Jacobites  began  to  say,  that  the  king  was  cither  of  that  religion,  or  at  least  a favourer 
of  it.  Complaints  of  the  avowed  practices  and  insolence  of  the  priests  were  brought  from 
several  places  during  tlie  last  wssion  of  parliament,  and  those  were  maliciously  aggravated 
by  some,  who  cast  the  blame  of  all  on  the  king. 

Upon  this,  some  proposed  a bill,  that  obliged  all  persons  educated  in  that  religion,  or 
suspected  to  be  of  it,  who  should  succeed  to  any  estate  before  tlicy  were  of  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  test  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  that  age ; and  till  they  did  it,  the  estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin, 
that  was  a protestant,  but  was  to  return  back  to  them,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths.  All  popish 
priests  were  also  banishcHl  by  the  bill,  and  were  adjudged  to  perpcttial  imprisonment  if  they 
should  again  return  to  England ; and  the  reward  of  an  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  every 
one  who  should  discover  a popish  priest  so  as  to  convict  him.  Those  who  brought  this  into 
the  house  of  commons,  hoped  the  court  would  have  opjwsed  it,  but  the  court  promoted  the 
bill ; so  when  the  party  saw  their  mistake,  they  seemed  willing  to  let  the  bill  fall  ; and  when 
that  could  not  lie  done,  they  clogged  it  with  many  severe  and  some  unreasonable  clauses, 
hoping  that  the  lords  would  not  pass  tlie  act ; and  it  was  said  that  if  the  lords  should  make 
the  least  alteration  in  it,  they  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  set  it  on,  were  resolved  to 
let  it  lie  on  their  table  when  it  should  bo  sent  back  to  them.  Many  lords  who  secretly 
favoured  papists  on  the  Jacobite  account,  did  for  this  very  reason  move  for  several  alterations, 
some  of  these  importing  a greater  severity ; but  the  zeal  against  popery  was  such  in  that 
house,  that  the  bill  passed  without  any  amendment,  and  it  had  the  royal  assent.  I was  for 
this  bill,  notwithstanding  my  principles  for  toleration  and  against  all  i>ersecution  for  consci- 
ence sake : I had  always  thought,  that  if  a government  found  .any  sect  in  religion  incompati- 
ble with  its  quiet  and  safety,  it  might,  and  sometimes  ought  to  send  away  all  of  that  sc'ct 
with  as  little  hardship  as  possible.  It  is  certain  that  os  all  papists  must  at  all  times  be  ill 
subjects  to  a protestant  prince,  so  this  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended  when  there  is  a pre- 
tended popish  heir  in  the  case.  This  act  hurt  no  man  that  was  in  the  present  possession  of 
an  estate,  it  only  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed  to  that  estate  if  lie  continued  a papist ; 
so  the  danger  of  tliis,  in  case  the  act  should  bo  well  looked  to,  would  put  those  of  that  religion 
who  are  men  of  conscience  on  the  selling  of  their  estates,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
might  deliver  us  from  having  any  papists  left  among  us.  But  this  act  wanted  st  veral 
necessary  clauses  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  it : the  word  “ next  of  kin,*’  was  vor>’  inde- 
finite, and  the  **  next  of  kin,”  was  not  obliged  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  nor  did  tlio 
right  descend  to  the  remoter  heirs  if  the  more  immediate  ones  should  not  take  t!»e  benefit  of 
it ; the  test  relating  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship,  did  not  seem  a proper  ground  for  so 
great  a severity,  so  this  act  was  not  followed  nor  executed  in  any  sort ; but  here  is  a scheme 
laid,  though  not  fully  digested,  which  on  some  great  provocation  given  by  those  of  that  reli- 
gion, may  dispose  a parliament  to  put  such  clauses  in  a new  act  os  may  make  this  effectual. 

The  king  of  Denmark  was  in  a visible  decline  all  this  year,  and  died  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. While  he  was  languishing,  the  duke  of  Holstein  began  to  build  some  new  forts  in  that 
duchy ; this  the  Danes  said  w.as  contrary  to  the  treaties,  and  to  the  condominium  which  that 
king  and  the  duke  have  in  that  duchy.  Tlic  duke  of  Holst(‘in  had  married  the  king  of  Swe- 
den’s sister,  and  depended  on  the  assurances  he  had  of  being  siipport<‘d  by  that  crifwn.  Tlie 
young  king  of  Denmark,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crowm,  as  he  complained  of  these  infractions, 

* Tliit  work  hu  not  been  conaiiieml  quite  orthodox  in  iU  doctrinca.  Dr.  South  uid  tlixt  Burnet  had  aerred  the 
Church  of  Eoglaad  a»  the  Jew*  lerred  Si.  Paul ; giring  it  forty  ttripei,  mvc  one. 
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80  ho  entiTcd  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and, 
as  was  said,  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  of  Wolfemhuttel,  to  attack  Sweden 
and  Holstein  at  once  on  all  hands.  The  king  of  Poland  was  to  invade  Livonia  ; the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  was  to  fall  into  the  regal  Pomerania,  and  the  other  princes  were  to  keep 
the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Hanover  from  assisting  Holstein  : the  king  of  Denmark  himself  was  to 
attjick  Holstein,  but  his  father’s  chief  minister  and  treasurer,  the  baron  Plesse,  did  not  like  thecon- 
cert,  and  apprehended  it  would  not  end  well ; so  he  withdrew  from  his  post  which  he  had  main- 
tained long  with  a high  reputation,  both  for  liis  capacity  and  integrity  ; which  appeared  in  this, 
that  though  that  king's  power  is  now  carried  to  be  absolute,  yet  he  never  stretched  it  to  new 
or  oppressive  taxes ; and  therefore  seeing  things  were  like  to  take  another  ply  in  a new  reign, 
he  resigned  his  employment.  He  was  the  ablest  and  the  worthiest  man  that  I ever  knew 
belonging  to  those  parts  ; he  was  much  trusted  and  employed  by  prince  George,  so  that  I 
had  great  opportunities  to  know  him. 

Tlie  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  such  a storm  coming  upon  him  from  so  many  bands,  claimed 
the  effects  of  his  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  who  were  guarante^  of  the  several 
treaties  made  in  the  North,  particularly  of  the  last  made  at  Altena  but  ten  years  before.  The 
house  of  Lunenburgh  was  also  engaged  in  interest  to  prt^*rve  Holstein  as  a barrier*  between 
them  and  Denmark.  The  king  of  Poland  thought  the  invasion  of  Livonia,  which  was  to  be 
begun  with  the  siege  of  Riga,  would  prove  both  easy  and  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Li- 
vonia was  anciently  a fief  of  the  cro^vn  of  Poland,  and  delivered  itself  for  protection  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden  by  a capitulation : by  that  they  were  still  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties  ; 
afterwards  the  pretension  of  the  crown  of  Poland  was  yielded  up  about  threescore  years  ago, 
10  that  Livonia  was  an  absolute  but  legal  government : yet  the  king  of  Sweden  had  treated 
tliat  principality  in  the  same  rough  manner  in  which  he  had  oppressed  his  other  dominions ; 
so  it  was  thought  that  the  Livonians  were  disposed  (as  soon  as  they  saw  a power  ready  to 
protect  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  liberties)  to  shake  off  the  Swedish  yoke ; 
especially  if  they  saw  the  king  attacked  in  so  many  different  places  at  once. 

The  king  of  Poland  had  a farther  design  in  this  invasion ; he  had  an  army  of  Saxons  in 
Poland,  to  whom  he  chiefly  trusted  in  carrying  on  his  designs  there ; the  Poles  were  become 
so  jealous,  both  of  him  and  of  his  Saxons,  that  in  a general  diet  they  had  come  to  very  severe 
resolutions,  in  case  the  Saxons  were  not  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a prefixed  day ; that  king 
therefore  reckoned,  that  as  the  reduction  of  Livonia  had  the  fair  appearance  of  recovering  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown,  so  by  this  means  he  would  carry  the  Saxons  out  of  Poland, 
as  was  decreed,  and  yet  have  them  within  call ; ho  likewise  studied  to  engage  those  of  Lithu- 
ania to  join  with  him  in  the  attempt.  His  chief  dependence  was  on  the  czar,  who  had 
assured  him,  that  if  he  could  make  peace  with  the  Turk,  and  keep  Azuph,  he  would  assist 
him  powerfully  against  the  Swedes;  his  design  being  to  recover  Narva,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  a good  port.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  get  into  the  Baltic,  where  if  he  could 
once  settle,  he  would  soon  become  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  all  the  northern  princes.  The  king 
of  Poland  went  into  Saxony  to  mortgage  and  sell  his  lands  there,  and  to  raise  as  much  money 
as  was  possible  for  carrying  on  this  war ; and  he  brought  the  electorate  to  so  low  a state, 
that  if  his  designs  in  Poland  miscany,  and  if  he  is  driven  back  into  Saxony,  he  who  was  the 
richest  prince  of  the  empire  will  become  one  of  the  poorest.  But  the  amusements  of  balls 
and  operas  consumed  so  much,  both  of  his  time  and  treasure,  that  whereas  the  design  was 
laid  to  surprise  Riga  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  he  did  not  begin  his  attempt  upon  it  before 
the  end  of  February,  and  these  designs  went  no  farther  this  year. 

"NYhile  the  king  was  at  Loo  this  summer,  a new  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ; the  king  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  saw  the 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if  they  should  engage  in  a new  war,  while  we  were 
yet  under  the  vast  debts  that  the  former  had  brought  u])on  us ; the  king’s  ministers  in  tlie 
huuso  of  commons  assured  him,  that  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  bring  them  to  enter 
into  a new  war  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria.  During  the  debates  con- 
cerning the  anny,  when  some  mentioned  the  danger  of  that  monarchy  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  set  up  for  a maxim,  that  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
be«iueuce  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  who  was  king  of  ^pain,  whether  a Frenchman,  or  a Ger* 
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man  ; and  that  as  soon  as  the  successor  should  come  within  Spain,  he  would  l>ecf)me  a true 
Spaniard,  and  be  governed  by  the  maxims  and  interests  of  that  crowm  ; so  tliat  there  was  no 
pros[>ect  of  being  able  to  infuse  into  the  nation  an  apprehension  of  the  consequence  of  that 
succession.  The  emperor  hod  a very  good  claim  ; but  as  he  had  little  strength  to  support  it 
by  land,  so  he  had  none  at  all  by  sea ; and  his  treasure  was  quite  exhausted  by  his  long  war 
with  the  Turks : the  French  drew  a great  force  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  they 
•were  resolved  to  march  into  it  upon  that  king's  death ; there  was  no  strength  ready  to 
oppose  them,  yet  they  seemed  willing  to  compound  the  matter;  but  they  said,  the  consider- 
ation must  be  very  valuable  that  could  make  them  desist  from  so  great  a pretension  : and 
both  the  king  and  the  States  thought  it  was  a good  bargain,  if,  by  yielding  up  some  of  the 
less  important  branches  of  that  monarchy,  they  could  save  those  in  which  they  were  most 
concerned,  which  were  Spain  iteelf,  the  West-Indies,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  French 
seemed  willing  to  accept  of  the  dominions  in  and  about  Italy,  with  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  to  yield  up  the  rest  to  tlie  emperor's  second  son,  the  archduke  Charles:  the 
emperor  entered  into  the  treaty,  for  he  saw  ho  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  whole  succession 
entire  ; but  he  pressed  to  have  the  duchy  of  Milan  added  to  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Ger- 
many; the  expedient  that  the  king  proposed  was,  that  the  duke  of  Ixurain  should  have  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  France  should  accept  of  Lorrain  instead  of  it ; he  was  the  empe- 
ror's nephew,  and  would  be  entirely  in  his  interests.  Tlie  emperor  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
yet  he  pressed  the  king  not  to  give  over  the  treaty,  and  to  try  if  he  could  make  a bc'tter 
bargain  for  him  ; above  all  things  he  recommended  secrecy,  for  he  well  knew  how  much  tlic 
S;>aniard8  would  be  offended,  if  any  tn*aty  should  l>c  owned,  that  might  bring  on  a dismem- 
bering of  their  monarchy ; for  though  they  were  taking  no  care  to  preserve  it,  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  yet  tliey  could  not  bear  the  having  any  branch  torn  from  it.  Tlic  king  reckoned 
that  the  emperor,  with  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  might  have  so  much  inten*st  in  Rome,  as 
to  stop  the  pojie's  giving  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; and  which  way  9oev<*r 
that  matter  might  end,  it  would  oblige  the  pope  to  shew  great  partiality,  eitlior  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  the  house  of  Bourbon ; which  might  occasion  a breach  among  them,  with 
other  consequences,  that  might  be  very  happy  to  the  whole  protestant  interest ; any  war  tliat 
might  follow  in  Italy,  would  be  at  great  distance  from  us,  and  in  a country  that  wo  had  no 
reason  to  regard  much  ; besides,  that  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  must  come,  in  con- 
clusion, to  bo  the  arbiters  of  the  matter. 

Tliese  were  the  king's  secret  motives;  for  I had  most  of  them  from  his  own  mouth  ; the 
French  consisted  to  this  scheme,  and  if  the  emperor  would  have  agreed  to  it,  his  son  the 
archduke  was  immediately  to  go  to  Spain,  to  be  considered  as  the  lioir  of  that  crown  ; by 
these  articles,  signed  botli  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin,  they  hound  thcrnsclvi's  m»t 
to  accept  of  any  will,  testament,  or  donation,  contrary  to  this  treaty,  w hich  came  to  be  called 
tAe  partition  irmly.  I had  the  original  in  my  hands,  w’hich  the  dauphin  signed  : the  French 
and  the  emperor  tried  their  strength  in  the  court  of  Spain  ; it  is  plain  the  emperor  trusted 
too  much  to  his  interest  in  that  court,  and  in  that  king  himself;  and  he  refused  to  accept  of 
the  partition,  merely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tliem  ; otherw-isc  it  w*as  not  doubted  but  that, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  mending  matters,  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs.  The  French  did,  in  a most  perfidious  manner,  study  to  alienate  the  Spaniards  from 
their  allies,  by  shewing  them  to  how  great  a diminution  of  their  monarchy  they  had  con- 
sented ; so  that  no  way  possible  was  left  for  them  to  keep  those  dominions  still  united  to 
their  crown,  but  by  accepting  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  he  their  king,  with  whom  all  should  be 
again  restored.  The  Spaniards  complained  in  the  courts  of  their  allies,  in  ours  in  particular, 
of  this  partition,  as  a detestable  project,  wdiich  was  to  rob  them  of  those  dominions  that 
belonged  to  their  crown,  and  ought  not  to  he  tom  from  it.  No  mention  was  made  of  this 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  for  though  the  tiling  was  generally  believed,  yet  it  not 
being  publicly  owned,  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  bare  reports,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done, 
in  pursuance  of  tliis  treaty,  during  the  king  of  Spain's  life. 

In  Scotland,  all  men  were  full  of  hope's  that  their  new  colony  should  bring  them  homo 
mountains  of  gold  ; the  proclamations  sent  to  .Jamaica,  and  to  the  other  English  plantations, 
were  much  complained  of  as  acts  of  hostility  and  a violation  of  the  common  rights  of 
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humanity  ; these  nad  a ^reat  effect  on  them,  though  without  titeso,  tliat  colony  was  too 
weak  and  too  ill  6up])It(Hh  as  >V(dl  as  too  iiuicli  dlvidi'd  within  itsidf^  to  have  subsist^'d  long; 
thc)^c  wlio  had  hist  ]>oss<>ssed  theniSidveH  of  it,  were  forced  to  abandon  it : soon  afUT  the) 
hud  gone  from  it,  a second  recruit  of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  tliither  from  Scotland; 
but  one  of  their  8hi])s  unhappily  took  hre,  in  which  they  had  the  greatest  stock  of  provisions; 
and  so  these  likewise  went  off ; and  though  the  third  reinforcement,  that  soon  followed  tim, 
was  both  8tn>nger  and  better  fumislied,  yet  they  fell  into  such  factions  among  themselves, 
that  tliey  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  who  feeble  as  they  were,  yet  saw  the  nects* 
sity  of  attacking  them ; and  they  finding  themsedves  unable  to  n*sist  tlie  force  whicb  wai 
brought  against  them,  capitulated  ; and  with  that  the  whole  design  fell  to  the  ground,  partlr 
for  w ant  of  stock  and  skill  in  those  who  managed  it,  and  partly  by  the  baseness  and  treacberj 
of  those  whom  they  employed. 

The  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers  in  Scotland  was  much  censured,  in  the  whole  progress 
of  this  affair,  for  they  had  connived  at  it,  if  not  encouraged  it,  in  hopes  that  the  di-sign 
would  fall  of  itsc'lf;  but  now  it  was  not  so  easy  to  cure  the  universal  discontent,  which  llic 
miscarriage  of  this  design,  to  the  impoverishing  the  whole  kingdom,  had  raist“<l,  and  which 
now  >>egan  to  spread,  like  a contagion,  among  all  sorts  of  peo[>le.  A petition  for  a present 
si’ssion  of  parliament  was  immediately  sent  about  the  kingdom,  and  was  signt'd  by  niauv 
thous:mds  : this  was  sent  up  by  some  of  the  chief  of  their  nobility,  whom  the  king  received 
very  coldly.  Y'et  a session  of  parliament  was  granted  them,  to  which  the  duke  of  Qiieeiw- 
bury  was  sent  down  commissioner.  Great  pains  were  taken,  by  all  sorts  of  practices,  to  be 
sure  of  a majority ; great  offere  were  made  them  in  order  to  lay  the  discontents,  which  ran 
then  very  high ; a law  for  a habeas  corpus,  with  a great  freedom  for  trade,  and  ever)’  thing 
that  they  could  demand,  was  offered,  to  persuade  them  to  desist  from  pursuing  the  desi^'n 
upon  Darien.  The  court  had  tried  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to  interpose  in  that 
matter,  and  to  declare  themselves  against  that  undertaking.  The  house  of  lords  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  an  address  to  the  king,  repri'scnting  the  ill  effects  that  they  apprehendid 
from  that  settlement;  but  this  did  not  signify  much,  for  os  it  w*ns  carried  in  that  houK'  hj 
a small  majority  of  seven  or  eight,  so  it  w’os  laid  aside  by  the  house  of  cnnimoD!>.  Some 
were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  the  king's  affairs  run  into  an  embroilment;  and  others  did  appre- 
hend, that  there  was  a di*sign  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in  a national  quamd,  that  hr 
such  an  artifice,  a gn’ater  anny  might  be  raiscnl,  and  kept  up  on  both  sides  ; so  they  let  tliat 
niatter  fall,  nor  would  they  give  any  entertainment  to  a bill  that  was  sent  them  by  the  lonhs 
in  order  to  a treaty  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms.  The  managers  in  the  house  of  commona 
who  opposed  the  court,  resolved  to  do  nothing  that  should  provoke  Scotlan<h  or  that  sh<»uld 
take  any  j>art  of  the  blame  and  general  discontent,  that  soured  that  nation,  off  from  the  king. 
It  was  further  given  out,  to  raise  the  national  disgust  yet  liighor,  that  the  oj>|x»’»itien  the 
king  gave  to  the  Scotch  colony,  flowed  neither  from  a regard  to  the  interests  of  England,  nor 
to  the  trcatii's  with  Sjvain  ; but  from  a care  of  the  Dutch,  who  from  Cura9oa  drove  a nasting 
trade  among  the  Spanish  plantations,  w'ith  great  advantage,  which  they  s.'iid  the  Scotch 
colony,  if  once  well  settled,  would  draw  wholly  from  them.  These  tilings  were  st  t als»ut 
that  nation  with  great  industry;  the  management  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  jacohito?: 
neither  the  king  nor  his  ministc’rs  w'cre  treati'd  with  the  decencies  that  an^  suinetimes  uhsrrvcd, 
even  after  subjects  have  run  to  arms.  Tlic  keenest  of  their  rage  was  ]>]ainly  pointed  at  the  king 
himself ; next  him,  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  had  still  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  liad  a large 
share  of  it.  In  the  session  of  parliament,  it  w'as  carried,  hy  a vote,  to  make  the  affair  of 
Darien  a national  concern : upon  that  the  session  was  for  some  time  discontimu'd.  WIko 
the  news  of  the  total  abandoning  of  Darien  was  brought  over,  it  cannot  be  well  exj’U'S'^'d 
into  how  ha<l  a temper  this  cast  the  body  of  that  |KH)pIe ; they  had  now  lost  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  |>ounds  sterling  up<'n  this  project,  lH'sidi*«  all  the  imaginary  treasim*  tlicy 
had  promised  themselves  from  it : so  the  nation  was  raised  into  a sort  of  fury  upon  it,  and  in 
the  first  heat  of  that,  a remonstrance  was  sent  about  the  kingdom  for  hands,  rej>resi'nfing 
to  tlie  king  the  necessity  of  a present  sitting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  drawn  in  so  hii.'b 
a >lrain  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  pursue  the  effects  of  it  by  an  anned  force.  It  was  rignc*d 
by  a great  majority  of  the  members  of  j'.'irliament ; and  the  ferment  in  men's  spirits  was  raised 
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80  high,  that  few  thought  it  could  have  been  long  curbed,  without  breaking  fortli  into  great 
extremities. 

Tlie  king  stayed  beyond  sea  till  November : many  expected  to  see  a new  parliament ; for 
the  king's  speech,  at  the  end  of  the  former  session,  looked  like  a complaint,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  nation  against  them  ; he  seemed  inclined  to  it,  but  his  ministers  would  not  venture  on  it. 
The  dissolving  a parliament  in  anger  has  always  cast  such  a load  on  those  who  were  thought 
to  have  advised  it,  that  few  have  been  able  to  stand  it ; besides,  the  disbanding  the  anny  had 
rendered  the  members,  who  promoted  it,  very  popular  to  the  nation : so  that  they  would 
have  sent  up  the  same  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  little  occasion  for  heat  in 
another  session.  But  those  who  opposed  the  king,  resolved  to  force  a change  of  the  ministry 
upon  him  ; they  were  seeking  colours  for  this,  and  thought  they  had  found  one,  with  which 
they  had  made  much  noise : it  was  this. 

t>ome  pirates  had  got  together  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  robbed  some  of  the  Mogul’s  ships, 
in  particular  one,  that  he  was  sending  with  presents  to  Mecca ; most  of  them  were  English. 
The  East  India  company  having  represented  the  danger  of  the  Mogul's  taking  rej)risals  of 
them  for  these  losses,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a necessity  of  destroying  those  j)irjitcs,  who 
were  harbouring  themselves  in  some  creeks  in  Madagascar.  So  a man  of  war  w'as  to  be  set 
out  to  destroy  them,  and  one  Kid  was  pitched  upon,  who  knew  their  haunts,  and  was  thought 
a proper  man  for  the  service ; but  there  was  not  a fund  to  bear  the  charge  of  this,  for  the 
parliament  had  so  appropriated  the  money  given  for  the  sea,  that  no  part  of  it  could  be 
applied  to  this  expedition.  The  king  proposed  the  managing  it  by  a private  undertaking, 
and  said  he  would  lay  down  three  thousand  pounds  himself,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
ministers  to  find  out  the  rest.  In  compliance  with  this,  the  lord  Somers,  the  earls  of  Orford, 
Rumney,  Bellamount,  and  some  others,  contributed  the  whole  expense ; for  the  king  excused 
himself,  by  reason  of  other  accidents,  and  did  not  advance  the  sum  that  he  had  promised. 
Lord  Somers  understood  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  left  it  wholly  to  the  management  of 
others,  so  that  he  never  saw  Kid,  only  he  thought  it  became  the  post  he  was  in  to  concur  in 
such  a public  service.  A grant  was  made  to  the  undertakers,  of  all  that  should  be  taken 
from  those  pirates  by  their  ship.  Here  was  a handle  for  complaint,  for  as  it  was  against  law 
to  take  a grant  of  the  goods  of  any  offenders  before  conviction,  so  a parity  betwi?en  that 
and  this  case  was  urged  ; but  without  any  reason  : the  provisions  of  law  being  very  different, 
in  the  case  of  pirates  and  that  of  other  criminals.  Tl>e  former  cannot  be  attacked,  but  in 
the  way  of  war ; and  therefore,  since  those  v/ho  undertook  this  must  run  a great  risk  in 
executing  it,  it  was  reasonable,  and  according  to  the  law  of  war,  that  they  should  have  a 
right  to  all  that  they  found  in  the  enemies’  hands ; whereas  those  who  seize  common  ofl’en- 
ders,  have  such  a strength  by  the  law  to  assist  them,  and  incur  so  little  danger  in  doing  it, 
that  no  just  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  case  to  the  other.  When  this  Kid  was 
thus  set  out,  he  turned  pirate  himself : so  a heavy  load  was  cast  on  the  ministry,  chiefly  on 
him  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  justice  of  the  nation.  It  was  said  he  ought  not  to  have 
engaged  in  such  a project ; and  it  w'as  maliciously  insinuated,  that  the  privateer  turned  pirate, 
in  confidence  of  the  protection  of  those  who  employed  him,  if  he  had  not  st'cret  orders  from 
them  for  what  he  did.  Such  black  constructions  are  men,  who  are  engaged  in  j)artles,  apt  to 
make  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  intend  to  disgrace,  even  against  tlieir  own  con- 
sciences ; so  that  an  undertaking,  that  was  not  only  innocent  but  meritorious,  was  traduced 
as  a design  for  robbery  and  piracy.  This  was  urged  in  the  house  of  commons  as  highly 
criminal,  for  which  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  their  eni])Ioy- 
ments ; and  a question  was  put  upon  it,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a great  majority*.  The 
next  attempt  was  to  turn  me  out  from  the  trust  of  educating  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Some 
objected  my  being  a Scotchman,  others  remembered  the  book  that  was  ordered  to  be  burnt; 
80  they  pressed  an  address  to  the  king  for  removing  me  from  that  post ; but  this  was  like- 
wise lost  by  the  same  m.ajority  that  had  carried  the  former  vote.  The  pay  for  the  small 
army,  and  the  expense  of  the  fleet,  w'ere  settled,  and  a fund  was  given  for  it : yet  those 
who  had  reduced  the  army,  thought  it  needless  to  have  so  great  a force  at  sea  ; they  provided 
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only  for  eight  thousand  men.  Tliis  was  moved  by  the  toriea,  and  the  whigs  readily  gave 
way  to  this  reduction,  because  the  fleet  was  now  in  another  management ; Russel  (now  earl 
of  Orford),  with  his  friends,  beiug  laid  aside,  and  a set  of  tones  being  brought  into  their 
places. 

The  great  business  of  th'is  session  was  the  report  brought  from  Ireland  by  four  of  the 
sevep  commissioners,  that  were  sent  by  parliament  to  examine  into  the  confiscations  and  the 
grants  made  of  them.  Three  of  the  seven  refused  to  sign  it,  because  they  thought  it  false 
and  ill  grounded  in  many  particulars,  of  which  they  sent  over  an  account  to  both  houses ; 
but  no  regard  was  had  to  that,  nor  was  any  enquiry  made  into  their  objections  to  the  report 
These  three  were  looked  on  as  men  gained  by  the  court ; and  the  rest  were  magnified,  as 
men  that  could  not  bo  wrought  on  nor  frighted  from  their  duty.  They  had  proceeded  like 
inquisitors,  and  did  readily  believe  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  them  that  tended  to 
inflame  the  report ; as  they  suppressed  all  that  was  laid  before  them  that  contradicted  their 
design  of  representing  the  value  of  the  grants  as  very  high,  and  of  showing  how  undeserving 
those  were  who  had  obtained  them.  There  was  so  much  truth  in  the  main  of  this,  that  no 
complaints  against  their  proceedings  could  be  hearkened  to ; and  indeed  all  the  methods 
that  were  taken  to  disgrace  the  report  had  the  quite  contrary  effect : they  represented  the 
confiscated  estates  to  be  such,  that,  out  of  the  sale  of  tiiem,  a million  and  a half  might  he 
raised  : so  this  specious  proposition,  for  discharging  so  great  a part  of  the  public  debt,  hnik 
with  the  house.  The  hatred  into  which  the  favourites  were  fallen,  among  whom  and  their 
creatures  the  grants  were  chiefly  distributed,  made  the  motion  go  the  quicker.  All  the 
opposition  that  was  made  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  matter,  was  looked  on  as  a courting 
the  men  in  favour ; nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  reserve  of  a third  part,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  king,  which  had  been  in  the  bill  that  was  sent  up  eight  years  before  to  the  lords. 
When  this  was  mentioned,  it  was  answered,  that  the  grantees  had  enjoyed  those  estates  so 
many  years,  that  the  mean  profits  did  arise  to  more  than  a third  part  of  their  value : little 
regard  also  was  shown  to  the  purchases  made  under  those  grants,  and  to  the  great  improve- 
ments made  by  the  purchasers,  or  tenants,  whicli  were  said  to  have  doubled  the  value  of 
those  estates.  All  that  was  said  on  that  head  made  no  impression,  and  was  scarcely  licard 
with  patience : yet,  that  some  justice  might  be  done  both  to  purchasers  and  creditors,  a 
number  of  trustees  were  named,  in  whom  all  the  confiscated  estates  were  vested,  and  they 
had  a very  great  and  uncontrolable  authority  lodged  with  them,  of  hearing  and  determining 
all  just  claims  relating  to  those  estates,  and  of  selling  them  to  the  best  purchasers  ; and  the 
money  to  be  raised  by  this  sale  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  When 
all  this  was  digested  into  a bill,  the  party  apprehended  that  many  petitions  would  be  offered 
to  the  house,  which  the  court  would  probably  encourage  on  design  at  least  to  retard  their 
proceedings : so,  to  prevent  this,  and  that  they  might  not  lose  too  much  time,  nor  clog  the 
bill  with  too  many  clauses  and  provisos,  they  pas.sed  a vote  of  a very  extraordinary  nature ; 
tliat  they  would  receive  no  petitions  relating  to  tlie  matter  of  this  bill.  Tlie  case  of  the  carl 
of  Athlone's  grant  was  very  singular  : the  house  of  commons  had  been  so  sensible  of  Ids  good 
service,  in  reducing  Ireland,  that  they  had  made  an  address  to  the  king,  to  give  him  a n'coni- 
IM^nse  suitable  to  his  services  : and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  so  sensible  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  that  they,  as  was  formerly  told,  confirmed  his  grant  of  between  2000/.  and 
3000/.  a-year.  He  had  sold  it  to  those  who  thought  they  purchased  under  an  unquestionable 
title,  yet  all  that  was  now  set  aside,  no  regard  being  had  to  it ; so  that  this  estate  was 
throwTi  into  the  heap.  Some  exceptions  were  made  in  the  bill  in  favour  of  some  grants, 
and  provision  was  made  for  rewarding  others,  whom  the  king,  as  they  thought,  bad  not 
enough  considered.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  by  some,  who  thought  that  all 
favours  and  grants  ought  to  be  given  by  the  king,  and  not  originally  by  a house  of  parlia- 
ment ; and  tliis  was  managed  with  great  heat,  even  by  some  of  those  who  concurred  in 
carrying  on  the  bill : in  conclusion  it  was,  by  a new  term  as  well  os  a new  invention,  con- 
S'/lidated  with  the  money  bill  that  was  to  go  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  so  it 
tame  up  to  the  house  of  Lords ; which  by  consequence  they  must  cither  pass  or  rtgect.  1 be 
method  that  the  court  took  in  that  house  to  oppose  it,  w’as  to  offer  some  alterations  that 
were  indeed  very  just  and  reasonable ; but  since  the  house  of  commons  would  not  suffer  tlio 
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lords  to  alter  money  bills,  this  was  in  effect  to  lose  it.  The  court,  upon  some  previous  votesy 
found  they  had  a majority  among  the  lords : so,  fur  some  days,  it  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
lose  the  bill,  and  to  venture  on  a prorogation,  or  a dissolution,  rather  than  pass  it.  Upon 
the  apprehensions  of  this,  tlic  commons  were  beginning  to  Hy  out  into  high  votes,  both 
against  the  ministers  and  the  favourites.  The  lord  Somers  was  attacked  a second  time,  but 
w as  brought  off  by  a greater  majority  than  had  appeared  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  During  the  debates  about  tlic  bill  he  was  ill ; and  the  worst  construction  possible 
was  put  on  that : it  was  said  he  advised  all  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  in  the  house 
of  lords,  but  that,  to  keep  himself  out  of  it,  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill ; though  his  great 
attendance  in  the  court  of  chancery,  tlie  house  of  lords,  and  at  the  council  table,  had  so 
impaired  his  health,  that  every  year,  about  that  time,  he  used  to  lie  brought  very  low,  and 
disabled  from  business.  The  king  seemed  resolved  to  venture  on  all  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  follow  the  losing  this  bill ; though  those  would  probably  have  been  fatal.  As  far  as 
wt*  could  judge,  either  another  session  of  that  parliament,  or  a new  one,  would  have  banished 
the  favourites,  and  begun  the  bill  anew,  with  tlio  addition  of  obliging  the  grantees  to  refund 
all  the  mean  profits.  Many  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  in  all  other  things  were  very  firm  to 
the  king,  were  for  passing  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  king's  earnestness  against  it,  since 
they  apprehended  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to  follow  if  it  was  lost.  I was  one 
of  these,  and  the  king  was  much  displeased  wnth  ino  for  it.  I said  I would  venture  his  dis- 
pleasure rather  than  please  him  in  that,  which  I feared  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  government. 
I confess  I did  not  at  that  time  appaOiend  wdiat  injustice  lay  under  many  of  tlie  claus<.*s 
in  the  bill,  which  appeared  afterwards  so  evidently,  that  the  very  same  persons  who  drove 
on  the  bill  were  convinced  of  them,  and  redressed  some  of  them  in  acts  that  passed  in  subse- 
quent sessions.  If  I had  understood  that  matter  aright,  and  in  time,  I had  never  given  my 
vote  for  so  unjunt  a bill.  I only  considered  it  as  a hardship  put  on  the  king,  many  of  his 
grants  being  thus  made  void ; some  of  which  had  not  been  mode  on  good  and  reasonable 
considerations,  so  that  they  could  hardly  bo  excused,  much  less  justified.  1 thought  tlio 
thing  was  a sort  of  force,  to  which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  give  way  at  that  time,  since  wo 
were  not  furnished  with  an  equal  strength  to  withstand  it:  but  when  I saw  nfierw’ards,  what 
the  consequences  of  this  act  proved  to  bo,  I did  firmly  resolve  never  to  consent  again  to  any 
tack  to  a money  bill  as  long  os  I lived.  Tlic  king  became  sullen  u(>on  all  this,  and  upon 
the  many  incidents  that  are  apt  to  fall  in  upon  debates  of  this  nature  : he  either  did  not 
apprehend  in  what  such  things  might  end,  or  he  was  not  much  conct^med  at  it : hU  resent- 
ment, which  was  much  provoked,  broke  out  into  some  instances,  which  gave  such  handles 
to  his  enemies  as  they  wished  for ; and  they  improved  those  advantages,  which  his  ill  con- 
duct gave  them,  with  much  spite  and  industry,  so  as  to  alienate  the  nation  from  him.  It 
was  once  in  agitation  among  the  party  to  make  an  address  to  him  against  going  beyond  st*a, 
but  even  that  was  diverted  with  a malicious  design.  Hitherto  the  body  of  the  nation 
retained  a great  measure  of  afiet^iion  to  him  : this  was  beginning  to  diminish,  by  his  going 
so  constantly  beyond  sea  as  soon  as  the  session  of  parliament  was  ended ; though  the  war 
was  now  over.  Upon  this  it  grew  to  be  publicly  said,  that  he  loved  no  Knglishnian’s  face, 
nor  his  company.  So  his  enemies  reckoned  it  was  fit  for  their  ends  to  let  tliat  prejudice  go 
on  and  increase  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  till  they  might  find  a proper  occasion  to  graft 
some  bad  designs  upon  it.  The  session  ended  in  April ; men  of  all  sides  being  put  into  a 
very  ill  humour  by  the  proceedings  in  it*. 

ilie  leaders  of  the  torics  began  to  insinuate  to  the  favourites,  the  necessity  of  the  king's 


* The  commiuiouerB,  who  had  been  tent  to  inquire 
concerning  the  (rranu  of  the  Irikh  forfeited  e»Utes,  were 
the  carl  of  Proghe^ia,  »ir  Richard  living,  air  Francia 
Brewatcr,  Mr.  Annealer,  Mr.  Trenchard,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  L-ingfurd.  The  three  firat  were  whiga,  and  had 
refilled  to  aiim  the  report ; the  olhera  were  zealuua  turtea. 
There  ia  do  doubt  that  a large  portion  of  the  forfeituret 
had  licen  given  to  tho  king’a  Dutch  aupportera,  and  a 
lar,;o  part  of  the  rx  king  a rrtalca  hod  lieen  bcatowal 
upon  NVilliam'a  miairoM.  Tliia  uaa  UUjtnlgvd,  and 


ofTcnaive  to  tho  nation.  The  dehaiea  upon  the  bill  of 
rcaumpiion  were  violent  and  lengthy  in  both  hutiaea,  and 
it  waa  not  until  the  king  directed  hia  frivnda  not  to  peniat 
in  their  oppoaition,  that  it  waa  poaard  in  the  houae  of 
lorda.  When  he  gave  the  royal  aaient  to  it,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  aeiaion,  with  becoming  dignity  he  did  not  ac> 
compnny  tho  diamiaaal  with  the  uaua!  apcech. — Shrewabnrr 
Correapondenco ; Smollett'i  Hiat.  of  England;  Joumala 
of  the  honaea. 
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changing  his  ministry,  in  particular  of  remo^'ing  the  lord  Somers,  who,  as  he  i^'as  now 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  whigs,  so  his  wise  counsels,  and  his  modest  way  of 
laynng  them  before  the  king  had  gained  him  a great  share  of  his  esteem  and  coa« 
fidcnce ; and  it  was  reckoned  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  party  lay  in  his  endit 
with  the  king,  and  in  the  prudent  methods  he  took  to  govern  the  party,  and  h)  modi'- 
rate  that  heat  and  those  jealousies,  with  which  the  king  had  been  so  long  disgn^d 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  had  been  particularly 
charged  for  turning  many  gentlemen  oat  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  : this  was  much 
aggravated,  and  raised  a very  high  complaint  against  him ; but  there  was  no  just  canae  for 
it.  Wlien  the  design  of  the  assassination  and  invasion,  in  the  years  1695  and  1696,  wm 
discovered,  a voluntary  association  was  entered  into  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that 
was  set  round  the  nation.  In  such  a time  of  danger,  it  was  thought  that  those  who  did  not 
enter  voluntarily  into  it,  were  so  ill  affected,  or  at  least  so  little  zealous  for  the  king,  that  it 
was  not  fit  they  should  continue  justices  of  peace : so  an  order  passed  in  council,  th.it  all 
those  who  had  so  refused  should  be  turned  out  of  the  commission ; he  had  obeyed  this  order, 
upon  the  representations  made  to  him  by  the  lords-lieutcnanU  and  the  euftodet  rotulorum  of 
the  several  counties,  who  were  not  all  equally  discreet : yet  ho  laid  those  representations 
before  the  council,  and  had  a special  order  for  every  person  that  was  so  turned  out.  All  this 
was  now  magnified,  and  it  was  charged  on  him  that  he  had  advised  and  procured  these 
orders ; yet  this  could  not  be  made  so  much  as  a colour  to  proceed  against  him,  a clamour 
and  murmuring  was  all  that  could  be  raised  from  it.  But  now  the  tones  studied  to  get  it 
infused  into  the  king,  that  all  the  hard  tiling  that  had  been  of  late  put  on  him  by  the  par- 
liament, were  occasioned  by  the  hatred  that  was  borne  to  his  ministers ; and  that,  if  he 
would  change  hands  and  employ  others,  matters  might  be  softened  and  mended  in  another 
parliament ; with  this  the  earl  of  Jersey  studied  to  possess  the  earl  of  Albermarle  ; and  the 
uneasiness  the  king  was  in,  disposed  him  to  think,  that  if  ho  should  bring  in  a set  of  tories 
into  his  business,  they  would  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with  better  success  than 
the  whigs  had  done ; and  he  hoped  to  throw  all  upon  the  ministers  that  were  now  to  be 
dismissed. 

The  first  time  that  the  lord  Somers  had  recovered  so  much  health  as  to  come  to  court,  the 
king  told  him  it  seemed  necessary  for  his  service  that  he  should  part  ivith  the  seals,  and  he 
wished  that  he  would  make  the  delivering  them  up  his  own  act.  He  excused  himself  ia 
this : all  his  friends  had  pressed  him  not  to  offer  them,  since  that  seemed  to  show  fear  or 
guilt ; so  he  begged  the  king's  pardon  if  in  this  he  followed  their  advice  ; but  he  told  the 
king,  that  whensoever  he  should  send  a warrant  under  his  hand,  commanding  Iiim  to  deliver 
tiiem  up,  he  would  immediately  obey  it.  The  order  was  brought  by  lord  Jersey,  and  upon 
it  the  seals  were  sent  to  the  king.  Thus  the  lord  Somers  was  discharged  from  this  great 
office,  which  he  hod  held  seven  years,  with  a high  reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and 
diligence ; ho  was  in  all  respects  the  greatest  man  I had  ever  known  in  that  post ; bis  being 
thus  removed  was  much  censured  by  all  but  those  who  bad  procured  it  Our  princes  used 
not  to  dismiss  ministers  who  served  them  well,  unless  they  were  pressed  to  it  by  a house  of 
commons,  that  refused  to  give  money  till  they  were  laid  aside.  But  here  a minister 
was  always  vindicated  by  a great  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  when  he  was  charged 
there,  and  who  had  served  both  with  fidelity  and  success,  and  was  iudeed  censured  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  his  being  too  compliant  with  the  king's  humour  and  notions,  or  at 
least  for  being  too  soft  or  too  feeble  in  representing  his  errors  to  him,)  was  removed  without 
a shadow  of  complaint  against  him.  This  w’as  done  with  so  much  haste,  that  those  who  had 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  do  it,  had  not  yet  concerted  who  should  succt'cd  him  : they  thought 
that  all  the  great  men  of  the  law  were  nspirinu  to  that  high  pa**t,  so  that  any  one  to  whom 
it  should  be  offered  would  certainly  accept  of  it : but  they  soon  found  they  wore  mistaken ; 
for,  what  by  reason  of  the  instability  of  the  court,  what  hy  reason  of  the  just  apprehensions 
men  might  Iiave  of  succeeding  so  great  a man,  both  Holt  and  Trevor,  to  whom  the  seals  wore 
offered,  excused  themselves.  It  was  U*nn  time,  so  a vacancy  in  that  post  put  things  in 
8on)e  confusion.  A temporary  commission  was  granted  to  the  three  chief  judges,  to  judge  in 
tlie  court  of  chancery  ; and  after  a few  days  the  seals  were  given  to  sir  Nathan  Wright,  in 
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whom  there  was  nothing  equal  to  the  post,  much  less  to  him  who  had  lately  filled  it  *.  Tlie 
king's  inclinations  seemed  now  turned  to  the  tones,  and  to  a new  parliament : it  was  for 
time  in  the  ihirk  who  had  the  confidence,  and  gave  directions  to  affairs  : we  who  looked 
on  were  often  disposed  to  think  that  there  was  no  direction  at  all,  but  tliat  every  thing  was 
left  to  take  its  course,  and  that  all  was  given  up  to  hazard. 

Tlie  king,  that  ho  might  give  some  content  to  the  nation,  stayed  at  Hampton  Court  till 
July,  and  then  went  to  Holland:  but,  before  he  went,  the  minister  of  Sweden  pressed  him 
to  make  good  his  engagements  with  that  crown.  Riga  was  now  besieged  by  the  king  of 
Poland  : the  first  attempt  of  carrying  the  place  by  surprise  miscarried  ; those  of  Riga  were 
either  overawed  by  the  Sw*edi&h  garrison  that  commanded  there,  or  they  apprehended  that 
the  change  of  masters  would  not  change  their  condition,  unless  it  were  for  the  worse.  So 
they  made  a greater  stand  than  was  expected ; and  in  a siege  of  above  eight  months  very 
little  progress  w'as  made  : tlie  finnness  of  that  place  made  the  rest  of  Livonia  continue  fixed 
to  the*  Swedes.  The  Saxons  made  great  waste  in  the  country,  and  ruined  the  trade  of 
Riga.  The  king  of  Sweden,  being  obliged  to  employ  bis  main  force  elsewhere,  was  not  able 
to  send  them  any  considerable  assistance.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  lay  quiet  without 
making  any  attempt : so  did  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  WolfembutUJ.  The  two  scenes  of 
action  were  in  Holstein  and  before  Copenhagen.  The  king  of  Denmark  found  the  taking 
the  forts  that  had  been  raised  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  an  easy  work  : they  iverc  soon  carried 
and  demolished  : lie  besieged  Toninglien  next,  wliich  held  liini  longer.  Upon  the  Sw'cdes' 
demand  of  the  auxiliary  fleets,  that  were  stipulaU'd  both  by  the  king  and  the  States,  orders 
were  given  for  equipping  them  here,  and  likowdse  in  Holland.  The  king  was  not  willing  to 
communicate  this  design  to  the  two  houses,  and  try  if  tlio  house  of  commons  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  expense  of  the  fleet : they  were  in  so  had  a humour,  that  the  king 
apprehended  that  some  of  them  might  endeavour  to  put  an  affront  upon  him,  and  oppose 
the  sending  a fleet  into  the  Sound : though  others  ^vised  the  venturing  on  this,  fur  no 
nation  can  subsist  without  alliances  sacretlly  observed  : and  this  was  an  ancient  one,  lately 
rcnew'cd  by  the  king  ; so  that  an  opposition  in  such  a point,  must  have  turned  to  the  preju** 
dice  of  those  who  sliould  move  it.  Soon  after  the  session,  a fleet  of  thirty  sliips,  English  and 
Dutch,  w*as  sent  to  the  Baltic,  commanded  by  Rook.  The  Danes  had  a good  fleet  at  sea, 
mucli  superior  to  the  Swedes,  and  almost  equal  to  the  fleet  sent  from  hence  ; hut  it  was  their 
whole  strength,  so  they  w’ould  not  run  the  hazard  of  losing  it.  They  kept  at  sea  for  some 
time,  having  got  between  the  Swedes  and  the  fleet  of  their  allies,  and  studied  to  hinder  their 
conjunction.  When  they  saw  that  could  not  he  done,  tliey  retired,  and  secured  themselves 
within  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  a very  strong  one.  The  Swedes,  with  their  allies, 
came  before  that  town  and  bombarded  it  for  some  days,  hut  witli  little  damage  to  the  place, 
and  none  to  the  fleet.  The  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  together  with  the  forces  that  the  Swedes 
had  at  Bremen,  po-ssc^d  the  Ell>e,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
lliis  obliged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toninghen,  and  the  two  armies  lay  in  view  of 
one  another  for  some  weeks,  without  coming  to  any  action.  Another  design  of  the  Danes 
did  also  miscarry.  A body  of  Saxons  broke  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick*  in  hopes  to  force  their  army  to  come  hack  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country  ; hut 
the  duke  of  Zell  had  left  things  in  so  good  order,  that  the  Saxons  were  heat  back,  and  all 
the  booty  that  they  had  taken  was  recovered. 


* Sir  Nftthan  Wright  would  nerer  hare  attained  the 
high  office  to  wliirli  he  waa  promoted,  by  hi«  own  meritt. 

He  wae  thrown  and  left  upon  an  elevation  hr  the  tide  of 
fonuQe ; and  preceded  by  ^tnera,  at  he  wae  followed  by 
Cowper,  waa  a moat  etriking  foil  to  two  of  the  moat 
talented  holder*  of  our  chancery  acala.  He  retted  on  a 
■eat  not  too  elevated  for  bis  ambition,  but  it  was  an  tm> 
perium  far  beyond  the  coropaas  of  his  mind.  He  ho* 
been  auccinctly  described  as  a good  conmiun  lawyer,  a 
slow  chancellor,  and  a civilian  ; plain  both  in  person  and 
coDvenutiun/’  I't  another  part  of  this  work,  with  the 
eireuive  prejudice  of  a political  adveranry,  Burnet  has 
alko  impugned  sir  Nathau's  boiieaty  and  int^riiy.  This 


is  not  supported  by  any  known  facts,  and  one  eontradic. 
tory  narrative  deserve*  to  be  recited.  A watchmaker, 
having  a cause  depending  in  chancery',  tent  to  the  lord- 
keeper  a very  fine  timepiece  some  few  day*  before  tho 
case  came  to  be  heard ; but  sir  Nathan  returned  it  with 
the  admonitory  message,  **  I have  no  doubt  of  the  goo*!, 
ness  of  the  piece,  but  it  hat  one  motion  in  it  too  much 
Jot  me,*"  He  was  turned  out  of  office  in  1705,  and  died 
almost  forgotten  at  Cancot  Hall,  Warwickshire,  in  1721. 
lie  wun  promoted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Rothes. 
ter....>Nob)e's  Continuation  of  Giuingcr ; Shrewsbury 
f-orrespondence. 
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In  the  meAntime)  the  king  ofTered  Iiis  mediation,  and  a treaty  was  set  on  foot.  The  two 
young  kings  were  so  much  sharpened  against  one  another,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  them 
to  hearken  to  terms  of  peace.  The  king  of  Denmark  proposed  that  the  king  of  Poland  might 
be  included  in  the  treaty,  but  the  Swedes  refused  it : and  the  king  was  not  guarantee  of  the 
treaties  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  so  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  king  of 
Poland.  The  treaty  went  on  but  slowly  : this  made  the  king  of  Sweden  apprehend  that  he 
should  lose  the  season,  and  bo  forced  to  abandon  Riga,  which  began  to  be  straitened ; so  to 
quicken  the  treaty  ho  resolved  on  a descent  in  Zealand.  Tliis  was  executed  without  any 
opposition,  the  king  of  Sweden  conducting  it  in  person,  and  being  the  first  that  landed ; he 
showed  such  spirit  and  courage  in  his  whole  conduct  as  nused  his  character  very'  high : .t 
struck  a terror  through  all  Denmark  : for  now  the  Swedes  resolved  to  besiege  Copenhagm. 
This  did  so  quicken  tho  treaty,  that,  by  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  brought  to  a full  end: 
old  treatie'S  were  renewed,  and  a liberty  of  fortifying  was  reserved  for  Holstein,  under  some 
limitations : and  the  king  of  Denmark  paid  the  duke  of  Holstein  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  rix-dollars  for  the  charge  of  the  war.  Tho  peace  being  thus  made,  the  Swedes 
retired  bock  to  Schonen,  and  the  6ects  of  England  and  Holland  returned  home.  The  king's 
conduct  in  this  whole  matter  was  highly  applauded ; ho  effectually  proU'ctcd  the  Swedes, 
and  yet  obliged  them  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Tlie  king  of  Denmark  suffered 
most  in  honour  and  interest.  It  was  a great  happiness  that  this  war  was  so  soon  at  an  end; 
for,  if  it  had  continued,  all  the  North  must  have  engaged  in  it,  and  there  the  chi(‘t  strength 
of  the  protestant  religion  lay  ; so  that  interest  must  have  suffered  much,  which  side  soevif 
had  come  by  tho  wo^,  in  the  progress  of  the  war ; and  it  is  already  so  w*eak,  that  it  needed 
not  a new  diminution. 

Tho  secret  of  the  partition  treaty  was  now  published,  and  the  project  was  to  be  offend 
jointly,  by  the  ministers  of  France,  England,  and  the  States,  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe; 
hut  particularly  to  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  it : and  an  answer  was  to  be  demanded 
by  a day  limited  for  it.  Tho  emperor  refused  to  declare  himself  till  ho  knew  the  king  of 
Spain’s  mind  concerning  it.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princes  of  Italy  were  very  appre 
hensive  of  the  neighbourhood  of  France.  The  pope  was  extremely  old,  and  declined  very 
fast.  The  treaty  was  variously  censured  : some  thought  it  would  deliver  up  the  Mc«litcr* 
ranean  sea  and  all  our  trade  there,  into  the  hands  of  France  : others  thought  that  the  tnaiiis 
of  princes  were  (according  to  the  pattern  that  tlio  court  of  Franco  had  set  now  for  almost 
half  an  age,)  only  artifices  to  bring  matters  to  a present  quiet,  and  that  they  would  be  after- 
Mrards  observed  as  princes  found  their  account  in  them.  The  present  go^  understanding 
that  was  between  our  court  and  the  court  of  France,  made  that  the  party  of  our  malcontents 
at  home,  having  no  support  from  thence,  sunk  much  in  their  heat,  and  they  had  now  no 
prospect ; for  it  seemed  as  if  the  king  of  Franco  had  set  his  heart  on  the  partition  treaty,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  liim,  in  onler  to  the  obtaining  his  ends  in  it,  to  live  in  a good  corns- 
pondence  with  England  and  the  States.  All  our  hop<>8  were  that  the  king  of  Spain  might 
yet  live  a few  years  longer,  till  the  great  mortgages  that  were  on  the  revenue  might  he 
cleared,  and  then  it  would  be  more  easy  for  us  to  engage  in  a new  war,  and  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  Euro|)o. 

But  while  we  were  under  tho  apprehension  of  his  death,  we  were  surprised  by  an  unlocked- 
for  and  sudden  death  of  our  young  prince  at  home,  which  brought  a great  change  on  the 
face  of  affairs.  I had  been  trusted  with  his  education  now  for  two  years,  and  he  had  made 
an  amazing  progress.  I had  read  over  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels,  with  him,  and 
had  explained  things  that  fell  in  my  way  very  copiously  ; and  was  often  surprised  with  the 
questions  that  he  put  me,  and  the  reflections  that  he  made.  He  came  to  understand  things 
relating  to  religion  beyond  imagination.  I went  through  geography  so  often  with  him, 
that  he  knew  all  the  maps  very  ]>articularly.  I explained  to  him  tlie  forms  of  government 
in  every  country,  with  tlic  interests  and  trade  of  that  country,  and  what  was  both  gwd  and 
bad  in  it : I acquainted  him  with  all  the  great  revolutions  that  had  been  in  tlie  world,  and 
gave  him  a copious  account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Histories,  and  of  Plutarch's  Lives: 
the  last  thing  I explained  to  him  was  the  Gothic  constitution,  and  the  beneficiary  and  femiil 
laws  I talked  of  these  things  at  different  times  nearly  three  hours  a day : this  was  belli 
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easy  and  delighting  to  him.  The  king  ordered  five  of  his  chief  ministers  to  come  once  a 
quarter,  and  examine  the  progress  he  made : they  seemed  amazed  both  at  his  knowledge 
and  the  good  understanding  that  ap]>eared  in  him.  lie  had  a wonderful  memory,  and  a 
very  good  judgment.  He  had  gone  through  much  weakness  and  some  years  of  ill  health. 
ITie  princess  w’as  with  child  of  him  during  all  the  disorder  we  were  in  at  the  revolution, 
though  she  did  not  know  it  herself  at  the  time  when  she  left  the  court : this  probably  had 
given  him  so  weak  a constitution,  but  we  hoped  the  dangerous  time  was  over.  His  birth- 
day was  the  24th  of  July,  and  he  was  then  eleven  years  old : he  complained  a little  the 
next  day,  but  we  imputed  that  to  the  fatigues  of  a birthday ; so  that  ho  was  too  much 
neglected.  The  day  after,  he  grew  much  worse,  and  it  proved  to  be  a malignant  fever.  He 
di^  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  him.  He  was 
the  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen  that  the  princess  had  borne,  some  to  the  full  time,  and 
the  rest  before  it.  She  attended  on  him,  during  his  sickness,  with  great  tenderness,  but 
with  a grave  composedness  that  amazed  all  who  saw  it : she  bore  his  death  with  a resigna- 
tion and  piety  that  were  indeed  very  singular.  His  death  gave  a great  alarm  to  the  whole 
nation : the  Jacobites  grew  insolent  upon  it,  and  said,  now  the  chief  difficulty  was  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s  succession.  Soon  after  this,  the  house  of  Bninswiok 
returned  the  visit  that  the  king  had  made  them  last  year,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  protestants 
in  the  nation  turned  towards  the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  who  was  daughter  to  the  queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  next  protestant  heir ; all  papists  being  already  excluded  from  the 
succession.  Tlius,  of  the  four  lives  that  we  had  in  view  as  our  chief  security,  the  two  that  we 
depended  most  on,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  were  carried  off  on  the  sudden, 
before  we  w’ere  aware  of  it ; and  of  the  two  that  remained  (the  king  and  the  princess),  as 
there  was  no  issue,  and  little  hopes  of  any  by  either  of  them  ; so  the  king,  who  at  best  w’as 
a man  of  a feeble  constitution,  was  now  falling  under  an  ill  habit  of  body : his  legs  were 
much  swelled,  which  some  thought  was  the  beginning  of  a dropsy,  while  others  thought  it 
was  only  a scorbutic  distemper. 

Thus  God  was  giving  us  great  alarms  as  well  as  many  mercies.  He  bears  long  with  us, 
but  we  are  become  very  corrupt  in  all  respects : so  that  the  state  of  things  among  us  gives  a 
melancholy  prospect.  The  nation  was  falling  under  a general  discontent,  and  a dislike  of 
the  king’s  person  and  government : and  the  king,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  grow  weary  of  us 
and  of  our  affairs ; and  partly  by  the  fret,  from  the  opposition  ho  had  of  lato  met  with, 
partly  from  his  ill  health,  he  was  falling  as  it  were  into  a lethargy  of  mind.  We  were,  upon 
the  matter,  become  already  more  than  half  a commonwealth ; since  the  government  was 
plainly  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  must  sit  once  a year,  and  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit,  while  the  king  had  only  the  civil  list  for  life,  so  that  the  whole  administration 
of  the  government  was  under  their  inspection ; the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  kept  up  a 
standing  faction  in  every  county  and  town  of  England:'  but,  though  we  were  falling  insensi- 
hly  into  a democracy,  w’^o  had  not  learned  the  virtues  that  are  necessary  for  that  sort  of 
government : luxury,  vanity,  and  ambition,  increased  daily,  and  our  animosities  were  come 
to  a great  height,  and  gave  us  dismal  apprehensions.  Few  among  us  seemed  to  have  a right 
notion  of  the  love  of  their  country,  and  of  a zeal  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  house  of 
commons,  how  much  soever  its  power  was  advanced,  yet  was  much  sunk  in  its  credit ; very 
little  of  gravity,  order,  or  common  decency,  appeared  among  them  : the  balance  lay  chiefly 
in  the  house  of  lords,  w’ho  had  no  natural  strength  to  resist  the  commons.  Tlie  toleration  of 
all  the  sects  among  us  had  made  us  live  more  quietly  together  of  late  than  could  bo  expected, 
when  severe  laws  were  rigorously  executed  against  dissenters.  No  tumults  or  disordera  hail 
been  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  these  eleven  years  since  that  act  passed ; and  yet 
the  much  greater  part  of  the  clergy  studied  to  blow  up  this  fire  again,  which  seemed  to  be 
now  as  it  were  covered  over  with  ashes. 

The  dissenters  behaved  themselves  more  quietly  with  relation  to  the  church,  they  having 
quarrels  and  disputes  among  themselves  : the  independents  w'ero  raising  the  old  antinomian 
tenets,  as  if  men,  by  believing  in  Christ,  were  so  united  to  him,  that  his  righteousness 
b«*came  theirs,  without  any  other  condition  besides  that  of  their  faith  : so  that,  though  they 
acknowledged  the  obedience  of  his  laws  to  be  necessary,  they  did  not  call  it  a condition, 
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but  only  a consequence,  of  justification.  In  this  they  were  opposed  hy  most  of  the  preshy- 
terians,  who  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  this  struck  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  as  it  weakened 
the  obligation  to  a holy  life : this  year  had  produced  a now  extravagance  in  that  matter. 
One  Asgil,  a member  of  parliament,  had  published  a book  grounded  on  their  notions,  on 
which  he  had  grafted  a new  and  wild  inference  of  his  own,  that  since  tnie  believers  recovered 
in  Christ  all  that  they  lost  in  Adam,  and  our  natural  death  was  the  effect  of  Adam’s  sin,  he 
inferred  that  believers  were  rendered  immortal  by  Clirist,  and  not  liable  to  death  ; and  that 
those  who  believed  with  a true  and  firm  faith  could  not  die.  This  was  a strain  beyond  all 
that  ever  went  before  it ; and,  since  we  see  that  all  men  die,  the  natural  consequence  that 
resulted  from  this  was,  that  there  neither  arc,  nor  ever  were,  any  tnie  believers.  The  pres- 
byterians  had  been  also  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  anabaptists.  They  complained  that 
they  saw  too  great  a giddiness  in  their  people,  and  seemed  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  desirous 
to  be  brought  into  the  church,  that  a few  inconsiderable  concessions  would  very  probably 
have  brought  the  bulk  of  them  into  our  communion : but  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
were  so  far  from  any  disposition  this  way,  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  prejudiced  against 
them  than  ever. 

The  quakers  have  had  a great  breach  made  among  them  by  one  George  Keith,  a Scotch- 
man, with  whom  I had  my  first  education  at  Aberdeen  ; he  had  been  thirty-six  years  among 
them  : he  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  that  ever  was  in  that  sect : he  was  well  versed 
both  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  philosophy,  and  mathematics : after  he  had  been  alwve 
thirty  years  in  high  esteem  among  them,  he  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  (a  colony  set  up  by 
Penn,  where  they  arc  very  numerous),  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  their 
youth.  In  those  parts,  he  said,  he  first  discovered  that  which  had  been  always  either  denied 
to  him,  or  so  disguised  that  he  did  not  suspect  it : but  being  far  out  of  reach,  and  in  a place 
where  they  were  masters,  they  spoke  out  their  mind  plainer ; and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
w'ere  deists,  and  that  they  turned  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  into  allegories ; 
chiefly  those  which  relate  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
sinners  to  God  by  virtue  of  his  cross.  He,  being  a true  Christian,  set  hims<df  with  great 
zeal  against  this,  upon  which  they  grew  weary  of  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  England.  At 
his  return,  he  set  himself  to  ri'ad  many  of  their  books,  and  then  he  discovered  the  mystery 
which  was  formerly  so  hid  from  him  that  he  had  not  obser\'ed  it.  Upon  this  he  opened  a » 
new  meeting,  and  by  a printed  summons  he  called  the  whole  party  to  come  and  see  the  proof 
that  he  had  to  offer,  to  convince  them  of  these  errors : few  quakers  came  to  his  meetings, 
but  great  multitudes  of  other  people  flocked  about  him  : he  brought  the  quakers’  books  with 
him,  and  read  such  passages  out  of  them  as  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  had  not  charged 
them  falsely.  He  continued  these  meetings,  being  still  in  outward  appearance  a quakcr,  for 
some  years  ; till  having  prevailed  as  far  as  he  saw  any  probability  of  success,  he  laid  aside  their 
exterior,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  is  now  in  holy  orders  among  us,  and  likely 
to  do  good  service  in  undeceiving  and  reclaiming  some  of  those  misled  enthusiasts*. 

The  clergy  continued  to  be  much  divided  : all  moderate  divines  were  looked  upon  by  soitip 
hot  men  with  an  evil  eye,  as  persons  who  were  cold  and  indifferont  in  the  matters  of  the 
church  : that  which  flowed  from  a gentleness,  both  of  temper  and  principle,  was  represented 
as  an  inclination  to  favour  dissenters,  which  passed  among  many  for  a more  heinous  thing  , 
than  leaning  to  popery  itself.  Those  men,  who  began  now  to  be  called  the  high  church 
party,  had  all  along  expressed  a coldness,  if  not  an  opposition,  to  the  present  settlement 
Soon  after  the  revolution  some  great  preferments  had  been  given  among  tln'm,  to  try  if  it 
was  possible  to  bring  them  to  be  hearty  for  the  government ; but  it  appearing  that  they  ■ 

were  soured  with  a leaven,  that  had  gone  too  deep  to  be  wrought  out,  a stop  was  put  to  the  , 

courting  them  any  more.  When  they  saw  preferments  went  in  another  channel,  they  set  I 

up  a complaint  over  England  of  the  want  of  convocations,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit,  , 

nor  act,  with  a free  liberty,  to  consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  danger  the 
church  was  in.  This  was  a new  pretension,  never  thought  of  since  the  Reformation.  Some 
books  were  written  to  justify  it,  with  great  acrimony  of  style  and  a strain  of  insolence  that 

• III  llii»  ji-ar  (170(1)  he  piiblithcil  “Reasons  for  rcnouiiring  the  seel  c.-iUcd  Quakers."  lie  divJ 
srnr  1715. 
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was  pcTuliar  to  one  Atierbury,  who  liad  indee<l  very  good  parte,  great  learning,  and  was  an 
exeeilent  preacher,  and  hud  many  extraordinary  things  in  liim ; but  was  both  ambitious  and 
virulent  out  of  measure  ; and  had  a singular  talent  in  asserting  paradoxes  with  a great  air 
oi  assurance,  showing  no  shame  when  ho  was  detected  in  them,  though  this  was  done  in 
many  instances : but  ho  let  all  these  pass,  without  either  confessing  his  errors  or  pretending 
to  justify  himself:  he  went  on  still  venting  new  falsehoods  in  so  barefaced  a manner,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  outdone  the  Jesuits  themselves.  He  thought  the  government  had  so  little 
strength  or  credit,  that  any  claim  against  it  would  be  well  received ; ho  attacked  the  supre- 
macy of  the  crown,  with  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  had  been  hitherto  main- 
tained by  all  ourdi%'inc8  with  great  seal.  But  now  the  hut  men  of  the  clergy  did  so  readily 
entertain  his  notions,  that  in  them  it  appeared,  tliat  those  w*ho  are  the  most  earnest  in  the 
defence  of  certain  points,  when  these  seem  to  be  for  them,  can  very  nimbly  change  their  minds 
upon  a change  of  circumstances*. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this  had  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  former  session, 
where  the  deprived  bishop  of  St.  David's  complained  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  : first, 
for  breach  of  privilege,  since  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  though  he  had  in  court  claimed 
privilege  of  parliament,  to  which  no  regard  had  been  paid  ; but  as  he  had  waived  his  privi- 
lege in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  carried,  after  a long  debate,  and  by  no  great  majority,  that 
in  that  case  he  could  not  resume  his  privilege.  lie  excepted  next  to  the  archbishop's  juris- 
diction, and  pretended  that  he  could  not  judge  a bishop  but  iti  a synod  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  times:  in  opposition  to  this,  it  was  shown 
that,  from  tho  ninth  and  tenth  century  downward,  both  po|K's  and  kings  had  concurred  to 
bring  this  )>ower  singly  into  the  hands  of  the  metropolitans  ; that  this  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice in  England  before  the  lieformation  ; that  by  the  provisional  clause  in  the  act  passed  in 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  enipowcrpd  thirty-two  persons  to  draw  a new 
body  of  church  laws,  all  former  laws  or  customs  were  to  continue  in  force  till  that  new  body 
was  prepared : so  that  the  power  the  metro{N>litan  then  was  possessed  of  stood  confirmed 
by  that  clause  : it  is  true,  during  the  high  commission,  all  proceedings  against  bishops  were 
brought  before  tliat  court,  which  proceeded  in  a summary  way,  and  against  whose  sentence 
no  ap}>eal  lay : but,  after  that  court  was  taken  away,  a full  declaration  w'os  made,  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  for  continuing  the  |k>wxt  that  was  lodged  with  the  metropolitan.  It  was 
also  urged,  that  if  the  bishop  had  any  exception  to  the  archbishop’s  jurisdiction,  that  ought 
to  have  been  pleaded  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  reserved  to  the  conclusion  of  all : nor 
could  the  archbishop  erect  a new  court,  or  proceed  in  the  trial  of  a bishop  in  any  other  way 
than  in  that  which  was  warranted  by  law  or  precedent.  To  all  this  no  answer  was  given, 
but  the  business  was  kept  up,  and  put  off  by  many  delays.  It  was  said,  the  thing  w'as 


• Sieme,  the  •cntimcntiUtt,  trfaled  hii  wife  with  iin- 

nrriicd  unkindnrs*  ; Sheridan  wrote  tn  faronr  of  morjlity, 
and  apoke  rehcmcntly  againtl  tuqdtnde;  Atterburj, 
mentioned  in  tbe  text,  dedarra  in  hit  letters  that  he  waa 
devoted  tn  a few  friends  *ind  literai7  leisure,  when  it  is 
certain  tlut  a more  higoled  theologian,  or  more  ambitious 
tuicatnao,  never  lived.  To  tho  pndae  given  him  bj 
Bitmet,  Confined  to  bis  talents,  018;*  be  added,  that  he  wai 
a kittd  father,  and  an  attaehed  friend.  Francis  Atterburr, 
bom  at  Middleton,  or  Milton-kernea,  Burkinghanisbire, 
re  1662,  proceeded  tn  hit  course  of  education  to  West- 
minatcr  school,  and  Christchurch  college.  Oxford.  From 
his  7011th  ho  was  distinguished  fur  his  literary  excellence, 
and  this  never  detcrionited,  an7  more  than  his  proneness  to 
controversy,  which  appeared  when  he  wu  twenty.four. 
His  defence  of  Luther  was  the  only  instance  in  which,  at 
a disputant,  he  was  triumphant.  His  polemical  opinions 
Were  loo  narrow,  his  polUicnl  tenets  too  slavish,  fur  him 
to  Siam]  firm  against  Dr.  Iloadler,  the  champion  of 
Christum  and  civil  liberty.  Auerbttry  dazzled  by  his 
wit,  but  floadicy  plainly  stated  the  truth — so  the  first 
gained  apfilausr,  and  the  otlrer  secured  conviction.  The 
most  lengthy  of  his  coiitroversiea  was  with  Dr.  Wake, 
cuocrrniog  the  rights,  iuu  of  convocations,  s subject  which 


hai  now  little  interest;  but  iIiom  wlio  would  engage  in 
the  enquiry  will  find  an  ample  reft-renee  to  authorities  in 
Dr.  Kipjds's  edition  of  the  Biographis  Brilatinics,  article 
**  Atterbtiry.**  When  the  extreme  tory  party  came  into 
power,  during  the  rvign  of  Anne,  Attrrbury  was  made 
bishop  of  Kochester.  This  was  in  171.1.  But  when 
other  coiindls  were  adopted  at  the  secession  of  George 
the  First,  he  shewed  bis  disaflfection  by  refusing  to  join  in 
signing  the  drclaratioti  against  the  claims  of  the  pretender. 
He  also  persuaricd  Dr.  Smallridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  not 
to  subscribe.  In  1722  he  was  apprehended  on  s chai^ 
of  being  concerned  in  s plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts  tn  tho 
throne.  The  evidence  did  not  sufficiently  substantiate 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  so  a hill  wsa  pojwcd  by  the 
parliament  to  visit  him  with  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment. The  chief  opposition  to  this  was  founded  upon  its 
being  an  extraordinary  mo<le  of  proceeding,  and  upon  the 
want  of  full  evidence.  The  latter  deficiency  Is  now  re. 
moved,  for  testimony  has  since  been  brought  to  light  that 
provea  tbe  bishop's  disloyalty  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
beyond  a doubt.  He  retired  to  Franco,  where  he  died 
in  1731.  Ilis  sermons  and  letters  arc  excellrnl  ^lark- 
house's  Memoirs  of  Atterbury;  Wood's  Athene  Oxun ; 
Boyor't  Hist,  of  Queon  Anno. 
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new,  and  the  house  was  not  yet  well  apprised  of  it ; and  the  last  time  in  which  the  debate 
was  taken  up  in  the  house,  it  ended  in  an  intimation  that  it  was  hoped  tlio  king  would  not 
fill  that  see,  till  the  house  should  be  bettor  satisfied  in  the  point  of  the  archbishop’s 
authority.  8o  the  bishopric  was  not  disposed  of  for  some  years : and  this  uncertainty 
put  a great  delay  to  the  process  against  the  other  Welch  bishope  accused  of  the  same 
crime. 

In  October,  the  pope  died  ; and  at  the  same  time  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  the  des- 
perate state  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  health.  When  the  nows  came  to  the  court  of  France  that 
he  w’as  in  the  last  agony,  the  carl  of  Manchester,  who  was  then  our  ambassador  at  that 
court,  told  me  that  M.  Torcy,  the  French  secretary  of  state,  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king  of 
France,  desiring  him  to  let  the  king,  his  master,  know  the  news,  and  to  signify  to  him  that 
the  French  king  hoped  that  he  would  put  things  in  readiness  to  execute  the  treaty,  in  case 
any  opposition  should  be  made  to  it : and  in  his  whole  discourse  he  expressed  a fixed  rcso> 
liition  in  the  French  councils  to  adhere  to  it.  A few  days  after  that,  the  news  came  of  his 
death  and  of  his  will,  declaring  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  universal  heir  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  by  what  means  this  was  brought  about,  nor  how 
the  king  of  Spain  was  drawn  to  consent  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  a more  forgery,  made  by 
cardinal  Portocarrero  and  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  partly  by  practice  and  corruption,  and 
partly  for  safety,  and  that  their  monarchy  might  be  kept  entire  (they  imagining  that  the 
power  of  France  w’as  fiir  superior  to  all  that  the  house  of  Austria  would  be  able  to  engage 
in  its  interests),  had  been  prevailed  on  to  prepare  and  publish  this  will ; and,  to  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  among  other  forfeitures  of  the  crown,  not  only  the  suc- 
cessor's departing  from  what  they  call  the  catholic  faitli,  but  even  bis  not  maintaining  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  was  one. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  Rome,  it  quickened  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  so  they  sot 
up  Albano,  a man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  who,  beyond  all  men’s  expectations,  was  chosen 
pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  the  Eleventh  : he  had  little  practice  in  affairs,  but  was 
very  learned ; and,  in  so  critical  a time,  it  seems,  a pope  of  courage  and  spirit,  not  sunk  with 
age  into  covetousness  or  peevishness,  was  thought  the  fittest  person  for  that  see.  France  bad 
sent  no  exclusion  to  bar  him,  not  imagining  that  ho  could  bo  thought  on  : at  first  they  did 
not  seem  pleased  with  the  choice,  but  it  was  too  late  to  oppose  it : so  they  resolved  to  gain 
him  to  their  interests,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  beyond  what  they  then  hoped  for. 
When  tile  court  of  France  had  notice  sent  them  of  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will,  real  or 
pretended,  they  seemed  to  be  at  a stand  for  some  days ; and  the  letters  written  from  iho 
secretary's  office,  gave  it  out  for  certain  that  the  king  would  stick  to  the  partition  treaty. 
^Madame  dc  Maintenon  had  an  unspeakable  fondness  for  the  duke  of  Anjou  ; so  she  prevailed 
with  the  dauphin  to  accept  of  the  will,  and  set  aside  the  treaty : she  also  engaged  Pontcliar- 
train  to  siH'ond  this. 

They  being  thus  prepared,  when  the  news  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  death  came  to  Fontaine- 
bleau, where  the  court  was  at  that  time,  M.  Spanheim,  who  was  then  there  as  ambassador 
of  Prussia,  told  me,  that  a cabinet  council  was  called  within  two  hours  after  the  news  came ; 
it  met  in  Madame  do  Maintenon’s  lodgings,  and  sat  about  four  hours ; Pontdiartrain  was  for 
accepting  the  will,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  were  for  adhering  to  the  treaty ; but  the 
dauphin  joined  for  accepting  the  will,  with  an  air  of  positiveness,  that  lie  had  never  assumed 
before  : so  it  was  believed  to  be  done  by  concert  with  the  king,  who  was  reserved,  and  w'l’med 
more  inclined  to  the  treaty  : in  conclusion,  roadame  dc  Maintenon  said,  what  had  the  duke  of 
Anjou  done  to  provoke  the  king,  to  bar  liim  of  his  right  to  that  succession  ? and  upon  this 
all  submitted  to  the  daujdiin’s  opinion,  and  the  king  seeiin  d overcome  with  their  reasons. 

This  W.18  on  Jlonday ; but  though  the  matter  was  resolved  on,  yet  it  was  not  published 
till  Thursday ; for  tlien,  at  the  king’s  levee,  he  declared,  that  he  accepted  of  the  will,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  now  treated  as  king  of  Spain.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  Spain, 
an  ambassador  came  in  form  to  signify  the  wHll,  and  to  desire  that  their  king  might  go  and 
live  among  them.  Upon  which  he  was  sent  thither,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  who 
went  with  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  When  the  court  of  France  published  this  resolu- 
tion, and  sent  it  to  ^\\  the  courts  of  Europe,  they  added  a most  infamous  excuse  for  this  noto- 
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ri  -ns  breach  of  faith  • they  said,  the  kinp  of  Franco  considered  chiefiy  what  was  the  main 
of  the  treaty,  whicli  was  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Eiiro|Kj ; and  tlicrefore  to  pursue 
this,  ho  departed  from  llie  words  of  the  tn*aty,  hut  lie  adhered  to  the  spirit  and  the  chief 
intent  of  it.  This  8i‘cmed  to  bo  an  equivocation  of  w>  a natim',  that  it  looked  like  the 
invention  of  a Jesuit  confessor,  adding  impudence  to  jM’rJury.  The  king  and  the  States  were 
struck  with  this  ; the  king  was  full  of  indignation  to  6nd  himsedf  so  much  abused ; so  he 
came  over  to  England  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  upon  so  groat  an  emorgoncy.  The  Spaniards, 
seeing  themselves  threatened  with  a war  from  the  emperor,  and  approlunding  that  the  empire, 
together  with  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  miglit  be  engaged  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
bi-ing  unable  to  defend  tliemM^dves,  delivered  all  into  the  hands  of  France : and  upon  that, 
both  the  S{>anish  Netlierlands  and  the  <lucliy  of  Alilan  received  French  garrisons  : the  French 
fleet  came  to  Cadiz  ; a squadron  was  also  sent  to  the  West  Indies  ; so  that  the  whole  Spanish 
empire  fell  now,  without  a stroke  of  the  sword,  into  the  French  power.  All  this  was  the 
more  formidable,  because  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  then  no  children,  and  by  tliis  means, 
the  king  of  Spain  was  in  time  likely  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France ; and  thus  the  world 
saw  the  app<*arance  of  a new  universal  monarchy,  likely  to  arise  out  of  this  conjunction. 

It  might  have  l>een  exiK'cted  that,  when  such  a new  unlookcd-fur  scene  was  opened,  the 
king  should  have  lost  no  time  in  bringing  his  parliament  together  as  soon  as  possible ; it  was 
prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  king  had  sent  orders  from  Holland  to  signify 
his  resolution  for  tlu'ir  meeting  on  that  day  ; but  tlio  ministers,  whom  he  was  then  bringing 
into  his  business,  had  other  views;  tliey  tlioiiglit  they  were  not  sure  of  a majority  in  parlia< 
ment  for  their  pur|>08t*s,  so  they  prevailed  witli  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  after 
a set  of  sherifls  were  pricked,  fit  fur  the  turn,  a new  parliament  was  summoned,  to  meet  on 
the  sixth  day  of  February,  but  it  was  not  o|K*ned  till  the  Until. 

And  now  I am  come  to  the  end  of  this  century,  in  wliich  there  was  a black  appearance 
of  a new  and  dismal  scene ; France  was  now  in  possession  of  a great  empire,  for  a small 
part  of  wdiicli  they  had  been  in  wars  (broken  off  indeed  in  some  inUrvals)  for  above  two 
hundred  years ; while  we  in  England,  who  were  to  protect  and  defend  the  rest,  were,  by 
wretched  factions  and  violent  animosities,  running  into  a feeble  and  disjointed  state : the 
king’s  cold  and  reserved  manner,  upon  so  high  a provocation,  made  some  conclude,  that  ho 
was  in  secret  engagements  with  France;  that  he  was  resolved  to  own  the  new  king  of  Spain, 
and  not  to  engage  in  a new  war : this  84‘eined  so  different  from  his  own  inclinations,  and 
from  all  the  fonner  parts  of  his  life,  that  it  made  many  conclude  that  he  found  himself  in  an 
ill  state  of  health,  the  swelling  of  his  legs  being  much  increased,  and  that  this  might  have 
such  effects  on  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  less  warm  and  active,  less  disposed  to  involve  him- 
self in  new  troubles;  and  that  he  might  think  it  too  inconsiderate  a thing  to  enter  on  a now 
war  that  was  not  likely  to  end  soon,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a declining  state  of  health  ; 
but  the  true  seen.^t  of  this  unaccountable  behaviour  in  the  king  was  soon  discovered. 

Hie  earl  of  Rochester  was  now  se>t  at  the  head  of  his  business,  and  w*as  to  bring  the  torics 
into  his  service:  they  had  continued,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a constant 
opposition  to  his  interests  ; many  of  them  were  believed  to  bi^  Jacobites  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  were  generally  much  against  the  toleration,  and  violent  enemies  to  the  dissenters;  they 
had  been  backward  in  every  thing  that  was  nt*cessary  for  canynng  on  the  former  war ; they 
had  opposed  taxes  as  mucli  as  they  could,  and  were  against  all  such  as  were  easily  levied 
and  less  sensibly  felt  by  the  people ; and  were  always  for  those  that  were  most  grievous  to 
the  nation,  hoping  that  by  those  heavy  burdens  the  people  would  grow  weary  of  the  war  and 
of  the  government : on  the  contrary,  the  w’higs,  by  supporting  both,  were  become  Icsa 
acceptable  to  the  nation : in  elections  their  inU'rest  was  much  sunk  ; ever)'  new  parliament 
was  a new  discovery  that  they  were  become  less  popular,  and  the  others,  who  were  always 
opposing  and  complaining,  were  now  cried  up  as  the  patriots.  In  the  three  last  sessions,  tlie 
whigs  had  showed  such  a readiness  to  give  the  king  more  force,  together  with  a management 
to  preserve  the  grants  of  Ireland,  that  they  were  publicly  charged  as  betrayers  of  their 
country,  and  as  men  that  w'crc  for  trusting  the  king  with  an  anny ; in  a wo^  they  were 
accused  of  too  ready  a compliance  with  the  liumours  and  interests  of  courts  and  favourites, 
90  they  were  generally  censured  and  decried  : and  now,  smee  they  had  not  succeeded  to  tl;e 
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king’s  mind,  somo  about  him  possessed  him  with  this,  that  either  they  would  not,  or  coi.id 
not  8<  rve  him.  In  some  of  them  indeed,  their  principles  lay  against  those  things,  wlien*ns 
the  tones'  principles  did  naturally  lead  them  to  make  the  crown  great  and  ]>owerful  ; it  was 
also  said,  that  the  great  opposition  made  to  every  thing  the  king  desired,  and  the  difficulties 
that  had  licen  of  late  put  upon  him,  flowed  chiefly  from  the  hatred  home  to  those  who  were 
emjiloycd  by  him,  and  who  had  brought  in  their  friends  and  creatures  into  the  Ix'st  post®, 
and  they  were  now  studying  to  recover  their  lost  popularity,  which  would  make  them  cold, 
if  not  backward,  in  complying  with  what  the  king  might  desire  for  the  future  : the  whigs 
did  also  begin  to  complain  of  the  king’s  conduct,  of  his  minding  affairs  so  little,  of  his  being 
so  much  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  ill  choice  of  favourites;  and  they  imputed  the 
late  miscarriages  to  errors  in  conduct,  which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  redress:  the 
favourites,  who  thought  of  nothing  hut  to  continue  in  favour,  and  to  be  still  safe  and  secure 
in  their  credit,  concurred  to  press  the  king  to  take  other  measures,  and  to  turn  to  another  set 
of  men,  who  would  be  no  longer  his  enemies,  if  they  had  some  of  the  bt'st  places  shared 
among  them ; and  though  this  method  had  been  almost  fatal  when  the  king  had  fuUowiMl 
it,  soon  after  his  first  accession  to  the  crown,  yet  there  seemed  to  he  less  danger  in  trying  it 
now  than  was  formerly.  We  were  in  full  peace  ; and  it  was  commonly  said,  that  nobody 
thought  any  more  of  king  James,  and  therefore  it  was  fit,  for  the  king’s  service,  to  encourage 
all  his  people  to  come  into  his  interests,  by  letting  them  see  how  soon  he  could  forget  all 
that  was  past.  These  considerations  had  so  for  ])rovailcd  with  him,  that  before  he  went  out 
of  England,  he  had  engaged  himself  secretly  to  them  ; it  is  true,  the  death,  first  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  now  of  the  king  of  Spain,  had  very  much  changed  the  face*  of  affairs,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ; yet  the  king  would  not  break  off  from  his  engagements. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  carl  of  Rochester  was  declared  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs*.  And  that  the  most  eminent  man  of  the 
whigs  miglit  not  op|K>se  them  in  tlic  new  parliament,  they  got  Mr.  Montague  to  be  made  a 
baron,  who  took  the  title  of  Halifax,  w’hich  was  sunk  by  the  death  of  that  marquis,  with- 
out issue  male.  The  man  on  whose  management  of  the  house  of  commons  this  new  set 
dc])cndcd,  was  Mr.  Harley,  the  heir  of  a family  which  had  been  hitherto  the  most  eminent 
of  the  presbyterian  party  ; his  education  was  in  that  way ; hut  he,  not  being  considend  at 
the  revolution  as  he  thought  he  descTvcd,  had  set  himself  to  oppose  the  court  in  every  thing, 
and  to  find  fault  with  the  whole  administration.  He  had  the  chief  hand,  both  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  army,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  grants  : the  high  party  trusted  him,  though 
he  still  kept  up  an  interest  among  the  preshyterians ; and  he  had  so  particular  a dexterity, 
that  he  ntadc  Inttli  the  high  church  party  and  the  dissimters  depend  upon  him ; so  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  he  speaker  f.  All  this  while,  the  new  ministers  talked  of  nothing  but 
negotiations,  and  gave  it  out,  that  the  king  of  France  was  ready  to  give  all  the  security  that 
could  be  desired,  for  maintitining  the  peace  of  £uro]>e.  At  this  time  the  emperor  sent  over 


• Rochriter,  wt  have  •eon,  wa*  rcconeiled  to  queen 
Man  by  the  hiflueDcc  of  Dumel ; he  vrae  re*!oml  to  the 
favour  of  the  king  by  Mr.  Harley. — Clarendon  Coirc»- 
pondrnre. 

‘t‘  It  will  be  only  nercMarr  to  detail  in  thU  note  the 
early  and  conriuding  events  of  Mr.  Harley's  life.  Those 
which  marked  hi»  mid-career  are  related  by  Burnet. 
RolK-rt  Harley,  bom  in  Bow. street,  Covent  Garden,  during 
1Gb I.  was  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley.  Bring  destined 
for  the  army,  it  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  thought 
requisite  to  send  him  to  an  university,  and  hi*  c«luratinn 
ceased  at  a private  school  in  Oxfordshire.  He  )•  thus  an 
instance  that  a man'*  fondness  for,  and  exrcllence  in  iite> 
larr  attainments,  dcpi'ud  chiefly  u|>oii  him*elf ; for  he  not 
only  is  the  still  remcmberv«l  patron  of  Icaniing,  but  ex- 
celled  as  a writer.  Upon  the  landing  of  William,  he,  in 
common  with  his  father  and  brothers,  mode  exertions  in 
Ills  favour;  but  from  Mime  di«gusi  did  not  obtain  employ- 
ment under  WilliAia  and  Mary,  though  he  came  into 
favour  at  the  closing  of  the  former's  life.  No  one  under- 
stood better  the  duties  of  tbe  speaker  of  the  house  of 


commons.  His  eloquence  was  artifleial : be  never  made 
cohfldanU,  so  hi*  plans  as  a statesman  were  rarely  dis- 
covered before  his  own  appointed  time.  Sanguine  in  hH 
leniperament,  yet  )»e  haid  a {wifcct  eommaod  over  his 
passion.  Abounding  in  wit  and  humour,  he  justly 
applauded  it  when  even  employed  upon  himself,  and 
rebuked  llu*se  who  resented  aueh  playful  freedoms.  He 
was  a strict  dissenter,  though  a loader  of  the  torirs  ; and 
althnu^  among  his  chaplains  he  always  hod  one  of  the 
esublisbed  church.  Although  he  cherir-lic«l  the  disscuters, 
vet  churthraen  admired  and  supported  him.  Just  before 
the  death  of  queen  Anne,  In  1714,  he  retired  from  oflire, 
and  the  next  year  afforded!  another  insUnee  of  p«»piilar 
flckleturta,  being  impeached  by  the  house  of  eommoiis,  and 
confined  two  years  in  the  Tower,  though  eventually 
arqnilted.  He  died  in  I7'J4.  His  books,  the  catalogu* 
of  which  fills  fotir  octavo  Toluires,  were  sold  by  auetioo ; 

but  his  collection  of  MSS.  fortunately  are  preserved  entire 

in  the  British  .Museum.— Collins's  Peerage;  Noble's  Con- 
tin.  of  Grainger;  Boyer’s  Queen  Anne;  Coxe’s  Mcuiohs 
of  .Marlborough, 
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to  Kn^land  a minister  to  set  forth  his  title  to  tlie  Spanish  monarchy,  settled  on  his  house  hy 
ancient  entails,  often  repeatc<l,  and  now  devolving  on  him  by  an  nndoiibt<*d  right,  sinee 
by  the  renunciation  made  by  the  late  queen  of  France,  (as  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  then  made  by  her  in  due  form)  this  could  not  be  called  in  qui'stion. 
Our  new  ministers  were  scarcely  civil  to  the  emperor's  envoy,  an<l  wouhl  not  enter  into  any 
consultations  with  him : but  the  Dutch  who  were  about  the  king,  and  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, spoke  in  another  style  ; they  said  that  nothing  but  a general  union  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  could  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies  ; so,  by  what  those  who  talkiMl 
often  with  the  king  gave  out,  it  came  to  l>e  soon  known  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of 
a new  war,  but  that  he  kept  himself  in  a great  rtTsc^rvo  that  he  might  manage  his  new  minis- 
ters and  their  party,  and  sih;  if  he  could  engage  them  to  concur  with  him. 

But  before  I conclude  the  ndation  of  this  year,  at  wliich  the  century  ends,  I must  close  it 
with  an  account  of  the  king  of  Sweden’s  glorious  campaign ; he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  relieve  Livonia,  wlierc  not  only  Riga  was  for  some  montlis  besieged  by  the  king  of  Poland, 
but  Narva  was  also  attacked  by  the  czar,  who  hoped  by  taking  it  to  get  an  entrant  into  the 
Baltic : the  czar  came  in  person  against  it  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  : 
Narva  was  not  provided  for  a siege;  it  had  a small  garrison,  and  had  very  poor  magazines, 
yet  the  Muscovites  attacked  it  so  feebly,  that  it  held  out  beyond  all  expectation  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Upon  the  king  of  Sweden’s  landing  at  Revel,  the  Saxons  drew  off  from  Riga, 
after  a long  siege  at  a vast  charge  ; this  being  done,  and  Riga  l)oth  opened  and  supplied,  that 
king  marched  next  to  Narva.  'Pho  czar,  upon  liis  march  towards  him,  left  his  army  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  all  people  conclude  he  had  no  mind  to  hazard  liis  person  ; the  king  m.irched 
through  ways  that  wore  thought  so  impracticable,  that  little  care  had  been  taken  to  secure 
them  ; so  he  surprised  the  Aluscovites,  and  broke  into  their  cam])  before  they  apprehended 
he  was  near  them  ; he  totally  routed  their  army,  took  many  prisoners,  with  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage,  and  so  made  a glorious  entry  into  Narva*.  This  is  the  noblest  campaign  that 
we  fin<l  in  any  histoiy*,  in  wliicb  a king  about  eighteen  years  of  ago  led  an  army  liimsclf 
against  three  kings,  who  had  confederated  against  liim,  and  was  successful  in  over}’  one  of 
his  attempts,  giving  great  marks  botli  of  personal  courage  and  good  conduct  in  them  all ; 
and  which  is  more  extraordinary,  an  eminent  measure  both  of  virtue  and  piety  appeared  in 
his  whole  behaviour.  In  him  the  world  hoped  to  see  another  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  con- 
quered, or  rather  possessed  liimself  of  Livonia,  in  the  same  year  of  his  ago,  in  which  this 
king  did  now  so  gloriously  recover  it,  when  almost  lost  hy  the  invasion  of  two  powerful 
neighbours.  Tliero  were  great  disorders  at  this  time  in  Lithuania,  occasioned  by  the  fac- 
tious there,  which  were  si*t  on  and  fomented  by  the  king,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to  be  tJio 
heretliiary  king  of  Poland.  But  as  these  things  are  at  a great  distance  from  us,  so  since 
we  have  no  pulilic  minister  in  those  )iarts,  I cannot  give  an  account  of  them,  nor  form  a true 
judgment  thereupon.  The  eighteentli  century  began  with  a great  scene,  that  opened  with  it. 

The  new  king  of  Spain  wrote  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  giving  notice  of  his  accession  to 
that  crown,  only  he  forgot  England  : and  it  was  publicly  given  out  that  he  had  promised 
tile  pretended  prince  of  SV’ales,  that  in  due  time  he  would  take  care  of  his  interests : the  king 
and  the  States  were  much  alarmed  when  they  beheld  the  French  possessed  of  the  Spanisli 
Netherlands  : a great  part  of  the  Dutch  anny  lay  scattered  up  and  down  in  those  garrisons, 
more  particularly  in  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and  Mons,  and  these  wore  now  made  prisoners  of 
war : neither  officers  nor  soldiers  could  own  the  king  of  S]>ain,  for  their  masters  ha<l  not  yet 
done  it : at  this  time  the  French  pressed  the  States  very  hard  to  declare  themselves  ; a great 
]arty  in  the  States  were  for  owning  him,  at  least  in  form,  till  they  could  got  their  troops 
again  into  their  own  hands,  according  to  capitulation ; nor  were  they  then  in  a condition  to 
rt'sist  the  impression  that  might  have  been  made  upon  them  from  the  garrisons  in  the  Spanish 
Guelder,  who  could  have  attacked  them  before  they  were  able  to  make  head ; so  the  States 
consented  to  own  the  king  of  Spain.  That  being  done,  their  battalions  were  sent  back,  but 
they  were  ill  used,  contrary  to  capitulation,  and  the  soldiers  were  tempted  to  desert  their 
Bcrricc,  yet  very  few  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  our  parliament  was  opened,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  a great  party  in 
* 8oe  Voluirc'*  Hut.  of  Cbulvt  (ho  Twelfth. 
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it ; it  is  certain  great  ?uni8  came  over  this  winter  from  France  ; the  packet-boat  came  seldom 
without  10,000  l<»uig-d’or  ; it  brought  often  more : the  nation  was  611ed  with  them,  and  in 
six  months'  time,  a million  of  guineas  were  coined  out  of  them  : the  merchants  indeed  said, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  so  much  turned  to  our  side,  that,  whereas  we  were  wont 
to  carry  over  a million  of  our  money  in  8j>ecie,  we  then  sent  no  money  to  France  ; and  had 
at  least  half  that  sum  sent  over  to  balance  the  trade;  yet  this  did  not  account  for  that  vast 
flood  of  French  gold  that  was  visible  amongst  us:  and,  upon  the  French  ambassadors  going 
away,  a very  MUisihle  alU'ration  was  found  in  the  bills  of  exchange  : so  it  was  concludedi  that 
great  remittances  were  made  to  him,  and  that  these  were  distributed  among  those  who 
resolved  to  merit  a share  in  that  wealth,  wdiich  came  over  now  so  copiously  beyond  the 
cxamj)le  of  former  times.  The  king,  in  his  S]>eecb  to  the  parliament,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  possible,  recommended  the  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  in  the  protestant 
line ; and  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  bo  laid  them  before  the  two  hous(‘S  that  they  might 
offer  him  such  advices  as  the  state  of  the  nation  and  her  alliances  required ; but  he  did  not 
so  much  as  intimate  to  them  his  own  thoughts  concerning  them.  A design  was  laid  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  open  the  session  with  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  own  the 
king  of  SjKiin : the  matter  was  so  far  concerted,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the  words  of  the 
vote,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  the  house ; but  Mr.  Jlonkton  opposed 
it  with  great  heat,  and  among  other  things  said,  that  if  that  vote  was  carried,  he  slioiild  cxj>ect 
that  the  next  vote  to  be  put,  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales : upon  Uits 
occasion  it  apj>earrd,  how  much  popular  assemblies  arc  apt  to  be  turned  by  a thing  boldly 
Mid,  though  the  cons<*qucnce  is  ever  so  remote ; since  tlic  connection  of  these  two  points  Uy 
at  some  distance,  yet  the  issue  of  the  debate  was  quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  designed ; 
it  cmh‘d  in  an  address  to  the  king,  to  enter  into  new  alliances  with  the  States  for  our  mutual 
deft  nee,  and  for  preserving  the  liberty  and  peace  of  Europe : these  last  words  were  not  carried 
without  much  difficulty ; they  were  considered,  as  they  were  indeed,  an  insinuation  towards 
a war. 

Upon  the  view  of  the  house,  it  appeared  very  evidently,  that  the  tories  were  a great  majo- 
rity  ; yet  they,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  resolved  to  clear  the  house  of  a great  many  that 
W’cie  engaged  in  another  inten'st : reports  were  brought  to  them  of  elections  that  had  bt'ca 
scandalously  purchased,  by  some  who  were  concerned  in  the  new  Eost-India  company. 
Instca<l  of  drinking  and  entertainments,  by  which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  now  a 
most  scandalous  practice  was  brought  in  of  buying  votes  with  so  little  decency,  tliat  the 
electors  engaged  themselves  by  subscription  Uj  choose  a blank  person  before  they  were  trusted 
with  the  name  of  their  candidate.  The  old  Kast-India  company  had  driven  a course  of  cor- 
mpti'jn  within  doors  with  so  little  shame,  that  the  new  company  intended  to  follow  their 
cxamjde,  but  W'ith  this  difiV'rence,  that,  whereas  the  former  had  bought  the  persons  who  wore 
elected,  tliey  resolved  to  buy  elections.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  dealt  in  this  comip- 
tion  hU  whole  life-time,  and  whom  the  old  company  was  said  to  have  bought  before,  at  a 
very  high  price,  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  the  discovt-ry  of  some  of  the  practices 
of  the  new  company ; the  examining  into  these  took  up  many  days.  In  conclusion,  the 
matter  was  so  w*ell  proved,  that  several  elections  were  declared  void  ; and  some  of  the  })er- 
sons  so  chosen  were  for  some  time  kept  in  prison  ; after  that  they  were  exj>ellcd  the  house. 
In  these  proceedings  great  partiality  appeared ; for  w hen  in  some  cases  corruption  was 
proved  clearly  against  some  of  the  tory  party,  and  but  doubtfully  against  some  of  the  c<mtrary 
side,  that,  which  was  voted  corruption  in  the  latU’r,  was  called  the  giving  alms  in  those  of 
tlie  former  sort.  Thus,  for  some  w'eeks,  the  house  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the  concerns  of 
Europe,  and  was  wholly  employed  in  the  weakening  of  one  aide,  and  in  fortifying  the  other. 
To  make  some  show  of  zeal  for  the  public  safety,  they  voU'd  thirty  thousand  men  for  the 
fleet ; but  tliey  would  allow'  no  marint‘8,  though  they  were  told  that  a fleet  without  these*  was 
only  a good  security  for  our  own  defence,  but  could  have  no  influence  on  the  afTairs  of 
EurojH*,  either  to  frighten,  or  to  encourage  those  abroad  ; such  a fleet,  as  it  could  not  offend, 
so  it  was  much  t<Ki  strong  if  it  was  intended  only  for  a defence,  and  it  looked  like  a needless 
wasting  the  treasure  of  the  nation  to  employ  so  much  of  it  to  so  little  purpose,  and  only  to 
make  a show*. 
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\Vlnlc  the  house  of  cotiiinona  was  going  on,  minding  only  party  matters,  a design  was  laid 
in  the  house  of  lords  to  attack  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  some  of  those  who  W’ere  concerned 
in  it.  They  began  with  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  order  all  the  treatii-s  made, 
since  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  be  laid  before  them.  This  was  complied  with  so  slowly,  that 
they  were  not  brought  to  the  house  till  the  2f>th  of  Febniary,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them  till  the  10th  of  March.  It  soon  appeared  that  this  was  done  by  a French  direction. 
The  court  of  France  (perceiving  that  the  I)ut<;h  were  alarmed  at  their  neighbourhood,  and 
were  increasing  their  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  were  calling  upon  their  allies  to  furnish 
their  quotas,  which  they  w'ere  hound  by  treaties  to  send  to  their  defence)  entered  upon  a 
negotiation  with  them  at  the  Hague,  to  try  what  would  lay  these  fears.  Upon  this,  in  the 
bc*ginning  of  March,  the  States,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stanho]>e,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
llagiae,  gave  in  memorials,  in  wliich  they  insisted  on  the  violation  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
and  particularly  on  the  French  possessing  themselves  of  the  iSpanish  Netherlands  ; they  also 
desired,  that  the  emperor  might  have  ju.st  satisfaction  in  Ids  pretensions,  and  that  in  the  mean 
while,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Mons,  and  Ath,  might  be  put  in  their  hands ; and  Ostend  and 
Newport  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  both  they  and  tlie  Dutch  might  have  a free  tmde, 
as  before,  to  all  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  French  seeing  these  demands  run  so  high,  and 
being  resolved  to  offer  no  other  sc'curity  for  the  p<*ace  of  Europe,  hut  the  ren(‘wing  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  set  all  their  engines  at  work  in  England,  to  involve  us  into  such  contentions  at 
home  as  should  both  disable  us  from  taking  any  care  of  foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  n*8t  of 
Europe  conclude,  that  nothing  considerable  was  to  be  expected  from  England.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  those  memorials  could  come  to  England,  the  marquis  of  Normanhy  and  the  rest 
of  the  tones  took  up  the  debate  concerning  the  Partition  Treaty ; this  they  managed  with 
grvat  dexterity,  while  the  matter  was  as  much  neglecUd  by  the  king,  who  went  that  day  to 
llampton>court,  where  he  stayed  some  time ; by  tliis  means,  no  directions  were  given,  and 
we  were  involved  in  great  difficulties  before  the  court  was  aware  of  it ; the  king  either  could 
not  prevail  with  his  new  ministers,  to  excuse  tlio  treaty,  if  they  would  not  justify  it,  or  ho 
neglected  them  so  far,  as  not  to  sjK'ak  to  them  at  all  about  it.  Thusi'  w'ho  attacked  it,  said, 
they  meant  nothing  in  that  but  to  offer  the  king  advices  for  tlie  futim*,  to  prevent  such 
errors  as  bad  been  committed  in  that  treaty,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  Tliey  blamed  the 
giving  such  territories  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  forsaking  tlic  emperor ; they  also  com- 
plaint of  the  secrecy  in  which  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  it  not  !»eing  communicated  to  the 
English  council,  or  ministry,  but  privately  tninsacU-d  by  tlie  earls  of  Portland  and  Jerst'y : 
they  also  blamed  the  putting  the  great  seal,  first  to  blank  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaty 
itself,  which,  the  king's  new  minisU'rs  said,  was  unjust  in  the  contrivance  and  ridiculous  in 
the  execution.  To  all  this,  it  was  answered,  that  there  not  being  a force  ready  and  sufficient 
U)  binder  the  French  from  possessing  thcmstlves  of  tlie  Spanish  monarchy,  w’hicli  they  were 
prepared  for,  the  emperor  had  desired  the  king  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  partition,  and  had 
consented  to  every  article  of  it,  except  that  which  related  to  the  duchy  of  Milan;  but  tho 
king,  not  thinking  that  worth  the  engaging  in  a new  war,  had  obtained  an  exchange  of  it 
for  the  duchy  of  Lorrain  : the  emperor  did  not  agree  to  this,  yet  he  jiressed  the  king  not  to 
break  off  the  treaty,  but  to  get  the  lx*st  terms  he  could  for  him,  and  above  all  things,  ho 
recommended  secrecy,  that  so  he  might  not  lose  his  interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to  con- 
sent to  this  partition.  It  is  certain  that,  by  onr  constitution,  all  foreign  negotiations  were 
trusted  entirely  to  the  crown  ; that  tho  king  was  under  no  obligation  by  law,  to  communicate 
such  secrets  to  his  council,  or  to  hear,  much  less  was  he  obliged  to  follow*,  their  advices  : in 
particular  it  w*as  said,  that  the  keep<T  of  the  great  seal  had  no  sort  of  authority  to  deny  tlie 
putting  it,  either  to  powers  for  a treaty,  or  to  any  treaty  which  the  king  should  agree  to  ; 
the  law  gives  no  direction  in  such  matters,  and  he  could  not  refuse  to  put  the  great  seal  to 
any  tiling,  for  which  he  had  an  order  from  the  king,  unU'ss  the  matter  was  contrary  to  law, 
which  had  made  no  provision  in  this  case : they  iiisisU'd  most,  on  the  other  side,  upon  the 
concluding  a treaty  of  this  importance,  without  communicating  it  first  to  the  privy  council ; 
90  the  first  day  of  the  debate  ended  with  this. 

The  carl  of  Portland  apprtiionding  that  this  might  fall  too  heavv*  on  him,  got  the  king's 
leave  to  communicate  the  whole  matter  next  day  to  the  house ; so  he  told  them  tiiut  he  had 
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not  concluded  the  treaty  alone,  but  had,  by  the  king’ti  order,  acquuntcd  six  of  Ins  chief  mini!)- 
ters  with  it,  wlio  were,  the  earls  of  Pcnibrr>ke  and  Marlborough,  the  viscount  Lonsdale,  the 
lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  and  secretary  Vermm;  upon  which  those  lords,  being  likewise 
frci'd  by  the  king  from  the  oath  of  stTrecy,  told  the  house,  that  the  earl  of  Jersey,  having 
in  the  king’s  name  called  them  together,  the  treaty  was  read  to  them,  and  that  they  excepted 
to  several  things  in  it,  but  they  were  told  that  the  king  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  tlint  be  could  obtain  no  better  terms  : so  when  they  were  told,  that  no  altera- 
tions could  be  made,  but  that  every  thing  was  settled,  they  gave  over  insisting  on  particu- 
lars ; they  only  advised  that  the  king  might  not  engage  himself  in  any  thing  that  would 
bring  on  a new  war,  since  the  nation  had  iMH-m  so  uneasy  under  the  last.  This  was  carried 
to  the  king,  and  a few  days  after  that,  be  told  some  of  them  that  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  their  exceptions,  but  how  reasonable  soever  they  wrere,  he  had  driven  the  matter  as  far 
as  he  could  : the  carl  of  Pembroke  said  to  the  house  of  lords,  he  had  offered  the  king  thoiie 
advices  that  he  thought  were  most  for  his  servia',  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation ; but  that 
be  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  give  an  account  of  that  to  any  other  persons : he  was  not 
the  man  stmek  at,  so  there  was  nothing  Miid,  either  against  him,  or  the  earls  of  Marlborough 
or  Jersey ; upon  this  the  debate  went  on  ; sfime  said  this  was  a mockery  to  ask  advice  when 
there  was  no  room  for  it : it  was  answered,  the  king  had  asked  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  and  they  had  given  it ; hut  that  such  was  the  regal  prerogative,  that  it  was  still  fn'e 
to  him  to  follow*  it  or  not,  as  he  saw  cause. 

Id  conclusion,  the  house  of  lords  n'solved  to  set  out  this  whole  matter  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  complaining  both  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  of  the  method  in  which  it  bad  bt-eu 
carried  on  : the  lord  Wharton  moved  an  addition  to  the  address,  that,  whereas  the  French 
king  bad  broken  that  treaty,  they  should  advise  the  king  to  treat  no  more  with  him,  or  n*ly 
on  his  word  without  further  security  : this  was  much  opposed  by  all  those  who  were  against 
the  engaging  in  a new  war ; they  said  all  motions  of  that  kind  ought  to  come  from  the  house 
of  commons,  who  only  could  support  such  an  advice,  that  did  upon  the  matter  engage  us  into 
a new  war;  nor  would  they  lay  any  blame  on  the  breaking  of  a treaty  which  they  were 
resolved  to  condemn ; they  also  cxcepUd  to  the  words  “further  security"  ns  ambiguous; 
yet  the  majority  of  the  house  agren  d to  it ; for  there  was  sucli  treachery  in  the  French  nego- 
tiations, that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  without  a good  guarantee  and  the  pledge  of  some 
strong  places.  It  now  plainly  appeared,  that  the  design  was,  to  sot  on  tlie  house  of  conmions 
to  inq>cach  some  of  the  lords  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  it  was 
moved  to  send  the  address  to  the  lions';  of  commons  for  their  concurrence  ; but  that  was  nut 
carricfd.  Tlie  king  seemed  to  l>rar  all  ibis  with  bis  usual  coldness ; and  the  new  niinisUTS 
continued  still  in  his  confidence,  but  he  laid  the  matter  much  to  heart ; now  he  saw*  the  error 
ho  had  fallen  into  by  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  ministry  : it  was  plain  they  resolved  to 
govern  him  in  every  thing,  and  not  to  l>c  governed  by  him  in  any  one  thing. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  carl  of  Jersey  did,  by  the  king’s  order,  bring  to  the  house  of 
lords  the  memorials  that  had  bei'n  given  in  at  the  Hague,  and  then  by  comparing  dates,  it 
was  easy  to  conjecture  why  the  Partition  Treaty  had  been  let  lie  so  long  on  the  table,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  taken  up  at  last  only  to  blast  this  negotiation ; a F'nnch  managermnt 
appearing  Tcry  plainly  in  the  whole  steps  that  had  bi‘en  made.  Tlie  house  of  commons  began, 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  complain  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  but  likewise  of  the  demand  of 
Ostend  and  Ncw’port,  nor  would  they  show*  any  concern  for  the  emperor's  pretensions;  the 
Dutch  demanded  the  execution  of  the  treaty  that  king  Charles  had  made  with  them,  in  tlio 
year  1(>77»  hy  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  tlitni  with  ten  thousand  men  and  twenty 
ships  of  war,  if  they  were  attacked ; some  endeavoured  all  that  was  jiossible  to  put  this  off 
for  the  present,  pretending  that  they  were  not  yet  attacked ; others  moved  that  the  |viy  of 
ten  thousiind  men  might  be  given  to  thiin,  with  the  twenty  ships,  as  a full  equivalent  to  Uie 
treaty ; yet  they  not  liking  this,  it  was  in  ccmclusion  agre<*d  to  send  the  ten  thousand  nu  n ; 
five  thousand  of  these  w’erc  to  l>e  drawn  out  of  the  anny  in  Ireland,  and  five  thousand  of 
them  were  to  Ik*  new*  Icvieil ; hut  they  took  care  that  Ireland  should  not  l»c  provided  with 
any  new  forces  in  their  stead,  so  jealous  were  they  of  trusting  tlie  king  with  an  anny.  Tlic 
repri  sentation  sint  over  by  the  States,  se  tting  forth  the  danger  they  were  in,  and  dtsiriDg 
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tliij  assistance  of  England,  was  penned  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a very  moving  strain  r tho 
house  of  lords  did,  upon  a debate  on  that  Rubjt  ct,  make  an  address  to  the  king  to  enter  into 
leagues  oftVnsive  and  defensive  witli  the  emperor  and  other  princes  and  States,  who  were 
intere»ted  against  the  conjunction  of  tlie  French  and  Spanish  monarchies ; but  the  house  of 
cominfjna  could  not,  upon  t)>is  occasion,  be  carried  further  than  to  advise  the  king,  to  enter 
into  such  alliances  as  should  be  necessary  for  our  common  security,  and  for  tlio  peace  of 
Euro]»c.  This  coldniss  and  uncertainty  in  our  councils  gave  the  French  great  advantages  in 
their  negotiations,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Portugal.  They  tried  the  courts  of  Italy,  but 
without  success;  only  the  duke  of  Mantua  conscuited  that  they  slmuld  make  n show,  as  if 
tliey  had  surprised  liiin,  and  so  force  him  to  put  Mantua  in  their  hands : tlic  po])e  and  tho 
Venetians  would  not  declare  themselves;  the  pope  favoured  the  French,  as  the  Venetians 
did  tlie  emperor,  who  began  tbe  war  w ith  a pretension  on  the  duchy  of  3Ii).an,  as  a fief  of 
tlie  enjpire  that  devolved  on  him ; and  lie  was  making  magazint^s,  both  in  Tyrol  and  at 
Trent : the  F'rencli  seemed  to  despise  all  he  could  do,  and  did  not  apprehend  that  it  w:is 
p4)?wiblc  for  him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy;  botli  the  king  and  the  States  pressed  him  to 
make  tliat  attempt.  Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  some  of  the  circles,  had  agreed  to  a 
neutrality  this  year ; so  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  much  upon  the  Hliine,  and  the  French 
were  making  tlie  Italians  feci  what  insolent  masters  tliey  were  likely  to  prove  ; so  a general 
uneasiness  among  them,  dcterniine<l  the  emperor  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Eugene.  England  was  all  this  while  very  unwilling  to  engagt; ; yet  for  fear 
wc  should  at  last  have  seen  our  interest  so  clearly  that  wo  must  have  fallen  into  it,  those  who 
were  practised  on  to  embroil  us,  so  that  wc  might  not  be  in  a condition  to  mind  foreign  affairs, 
set  on  foot  a <Iesign  to  impeach  the  former  ministry. 

Tlie  handle  that  brought  this  about  was  given  by  the  earl  of  Portland  ; when  ho  was 
excusing  his  own  part  in  the  Partition  Treaty,  he  said,  that  having  withdrawn  himself  from 
business,  and  being  at  liis  country-bous<;  in  Holland,  the  king  sent  to  him,  desiring  him  to 
enter  upon  that  negotiation  ; upon  that  ho  wrote  to  secretory  Vernon  * **,  to  ask  his  advice  and 
the  advice  of  his  other  friends,  w'hether  it  was  fit  for  him  to  meddle  in  that  matter,  since  his 
being  by  birth  a foreigner,  seemed  a just  excuse  for  not  engaging  in  a thing  of  such  conse- 
quence : to  this  secretory  Vernon  answered,  that  all  liis  friends  thought  he  was  a very  propiT 
person  to  bo  employed  in  that  treaty,  since  he  had  known  the  progress  of  all  those  treaties, 
and  the  persons  who  were  employed  on  that  occasion ; and  he  named  the  lord  timers  among 
those  who  had  advised  this.  The  earl  of  Portland  had  mistaken  this  circuniMt;  ncc,  which 
dul  not  belong  to  the  last  partitiim  treaty,  but  to  that  of  the  year  befon*,  in  f.ivi  ur  of  the 
prince  electoral  of  Bavaria.  Tho  house  of  ctinimons  hearing  of  this,  required  secretniy  Ver- 
non to  lay  before  them  that  letter,  with  his  answer  to  it ; for  the  carl  of  Portland  s;iid,  that 
he  bad  left  all  pnjiers  relating  to  that  matter  in  Holland.  V’^emon  said  he  had  receivtd  no 
such  letter  in  tlie  year  KJ99;  so  that  led  them  to  enquire  farther,  and  they  rcquin*d  him  to 
lay  before  them  all  the  letters  he  had  relating  to  both  treaties  : he  said,  those  were  the  king’s 
secrets,  written  in  confiilcnce  by  the  persons  he  employed.  But  in  such  a case,  a house  of 
commons  will  not  be  put  off ; n denial  rather  raises  in  them  more  earnestness  in  following 
tlicir  point : it  w.as  said,  tho  king  had  disjicnscd  w ith  the  oath  of  secrecy  when  he  ordered 


* Jamr*  Vrmon  driwendctl  from  a ret]>cclalilo  famiiv, 
•ntctl  at  Ha*lmi;ion.  in  Cheshire.  Early  in  life  he  wu 
itiitiated  in  official  biuineu,  being  placed  in  the  secretary 
of  stair's  office.  Afterwards  he  cnjoyetl  (bo  duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  entire  confidonce  os  bis  private  secretary, 
and  under  sccreury  of  state.  There  are  three  qtiarto 
volumes  of  his  letters  to  this  nohlcman  in  tbe  poMession 
of  tho  Buccle<rgh  family.  When  lonls  justices  presided 
during  the  absence  uf  king  William,  he  acted  os  wrrttary 
of  state,  and  in  1697.  upon  sir  W.  TniinhnU's  resignation, 
be  was  penuancnlly  sppointed  to  this  utHre.  Upon  quern 
Anne’s  sccewton.  he  mode  way  for  the  cnrl  of  N’ntting- 
hjnt,  but  was  appiiinted  to  the  sinectire  of  a teller  of  the 
rxeliequer.  He  died  iti  1727,  aged  eighty-three,  ami 
is  bailed  at  Watfor*!,  in  Mertfonlshire.  In  Markay’t 

**  Oi4iactct*  >’f  the  Court  ni  (Ircat  llrilaiu,”  a cuulcia* 


porary  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a Mr.  Diris, 
nn  officer  of  the  customs,  he  is  thus  mentioned.  " No 
man  understands  all  {utrts  of  that  great  office  (of  secre- 
tary) better  than  he,  nor  could  manage  it  with  more  pnu 
drnce  at  so  intricate  a lime  as  the  last  two  years  of  his 
administration.  He  is  in«l(Tarigable  in  Imsiness,  and  nuny 
be  cnllrd  a drudye  in  office.  An  ill  wife  hath  much 
soured  his  temper,  which  makes  him  rougher  in  busities* 
than  could  be  ejtpected  from  one  of  his  sense  and  ex{ie- 
rience ; but  that  roughness  is  altruded  with  «o  miicli  can- 
dour, and  it  distributed  equally  to  all  who  hare  buhiness 
with  him,  that  makes  it  easirr  l>onie.  Never  any  secre. 
tary  wrote  so  many  letters  with  hit  own  hand,  or  in  a 
better  style.” — ClarcoJju  CocTcsponJcncc ; Shrewsbury 
Correspoudem  e. 
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ail  matters  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  tliey  would  admit  of  no  excuse.  Vernon  upon  tins 
went  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  since  these  were  his  secrets,  he  was  ready  to  expose  himself 
to  the  indignation  of  the  house,  and  to  refuse  to  show  liis  letters : but  the  king  said,  his 
refusing  to  do  it  would  not  only  raise  a storm  against  himsedf,  from  which  the  king  conld  not 
protect  him,  but  it  would  occasion  an  address  to  the  king,  to  order  him  to  lay  every  thing 
before  the  house,  which  in  the  state  that  things  were  in  then,  he  could  not  deny ; Vernon,  u|)on 
these  orders  given  him,  at  two  different  times,  carried  all  the  letters,  and  laid  them  before 
the  house  of  commons : it  appeared  by  these,  that  he  had  communieaU^d  the  treaty  to  the 
kings  ministers,  who  were  in  town,  about  the  end  of  August,  1(>98:  that  lord  Somers 
being  then  at  Tunbridge,  he  went  to  him,  and  that  he  had  communicated  the  project,  both 
to  the  earl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  Halifax ; several  objections  were  made  by  tlicm  to  many 
parts  of  the  treaty,  which  were  mentioned  in  Vernon’s  letters,  but,  if  better  terms  could  not 
be  had,  they  thought  it  was  better  to  conclude  the  treaty,  than  to  leave  the  Spanish  monarcliy 
to  be  overrun  by  France,  or  to  involve  Europe  in  a new  war.  Lord  Somers  had  also  put  the 
seals  to  blank  powers  for  concluding  this  treaty.  When  all  this  was  n.*ad,  those  who  were 
set  on  to  blow  up  the  flame,  moved  the  house  to  impeach  some  of  the  minisWrs  who  bad 
been  concerned  in  this  transaction  ; yet  in  this  they  proceeded  with  so  visible  a partiali*y. 
that  though  tlie  earl  of  Jersey  had  signed  the  treaty,  had  been  plenipotentiary  at  Uyswick, 
ambassador  in  France,  and  secretary  of  state,  while  the  Partition  Treaty  was  negotiating; 
yet  he,  having  joined  himself  to  the  new  ministry,  was  not  qiiettioncd  about  it:  the  party 
said,  he  had  been  too  easily  drawn  into  it,  but  that  he  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  had  no 
share  in  the  councils  that  projected  it. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  house  of  commons  brought  up  a general  impeachment  of  tlio 
earl  of  Portland,  for  high  crinjes  and  misdemeanors;  but  the  chief  design  was  against  the 
earl  of  Orford,  and  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax.  Their  enemies  tried  again  what  use 
could  be  made  of  Kid’s  business,  for  he  was  taken  in  our  nortliem  plantations  in  America, 
and  brought  over:  he  w'as  examined  by  the  house,  but  either  he  could  not  lay  a probable 
story  together,  or  some  remnants  of  honesty  raised  in  him  by  the  near  prospect  of  deatli, 
restrained  him ; he  accused  no  person  of  having  advised,  or  encouraged,  his  turning  pirate ; 
he  had  never  talked  alone  with  any  of  the  lords,  and  never  at  all  W'ith  lonl  Somers ; he  said 
he  had  no  orders  from  them,  but  to  pursue  his  voyage  against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  Ail 
endeavours  were  used  to  persuade  liim  to  accuse  the  lords ; he  was  assured  that,  if  he  did  it, 
lie  should  be  preserved ; and  if  ho  did  it  not,  lie  should  certainly  die  for  his  piracy ; yet  tliis 
could  not  prevail  on  him  to  charge  them : so  he,  with  some  of  his  crew,  were  hanged,  there 
appearing  not  so  much  as  a colour  to  fasten  any  imputation  on  those  lords ; yet  their  enemies 
tried  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  grant  of  all  that  Kid  might  recover  from  the  pirates, 
which  some  bold  and  ignorant  lawyers  afl&rmed  to  be  against  law  •.  So  this  matter  was  for 
the  fourth  time  debated  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  behaviour  of  those  peers  in  it 
appeared  to  be  so  innocent,  so  legal,  and,  in  truth,  so  meritorious,  that  it  was  again  let  fall. 
The  insisting  so  much  on  it  served  to  convince  all  people,  that  the  enemies  of  these  lords 
wanted  not  inclinations,  hut  only  matter  to  charge  them,  since  they  made  so  much  use  of  this : 
but  so  partial  was  a great  part  of  the  house,  that  the  dropping  this  was  carried  only  by  » 
small  majority : when  one  design  failed,  another  was  sc't  up. 

It  was  jiretended,  that  by  weretary  Vernon's  letters  it  w’aa  clearly  proved,  that  the  lord 
Somers  had  consented  to  the  Partition  Treaty  ; so  a debate  coming  on  conceniiiig  that,  lord 
Somers  desired  that  he  might  be  admittcHl  to  give  an  account  of  his  share  in  it  to  the  house 
of  commons  ; some  opposition  was  made  to  this,  but  it  had  l>ecn  always  granted,  so  it  could 
not  bo  denied  him : he  had  obtained  the  king’s  leave  to  tell  every  thing;  so  that  when  ho 
appeared  before  the  house,  he  told  them,  the  king  had  written  to  him,  that  the  state  of  the 
king  of  Spain’s  health  was  desperaW,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  to  prevent  a new  war,  but  to 
accept  of  the  proj>o8ition  the  French  made  for  a partition;  the  king  sent  him  the  sclienio  of 
this,  and  ordered  him  to  communicate  it  to  some  others,  and  to  give  him  both  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  theirs,  concerning  it,  and  to  send  him  over  powers  for  a treaty,  but  in  the  niost 

• Queen  Anne  g*Te  Kid’i  pruperty,  »mounling  to  64  to  Greenwich  Ho*j4ul.  — Noble’i  Coniitiua‘j»>o  of 
Grainger. 
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socret  Tnanner  that  was  possible  ; yet  the  king  adde<l,  that,  if  he  and  his  oilier  ministers 
thought  that  a treaty  ought  not  to  be  in.ide  upon  sncli  a project,  tlien  the  whole  matter  must 
he  let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the  French  to  better  tenns.  Lord  fenimerb  upon  this  said, 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  taking  too  much  upon  himself,  if  he  should  have  put  a stop  to  a 
treaty  of  such  consequence:  if  the  king  of  Spain  liad  died  before  it  was  finished,  and  the 
blame  had  been  cast  on  him  for  not  sontling  the  necesa.ary  powers,  In'cause  he  was  not  ordered 
to  do  it  by  a warrant  in  full  form,  be  could  not  have  justified  that,  since  the  king'^s  letter 
was  really  a warrant,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  send  the  powers  that  were 
called  for,  which  he  had  done  ; but  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  very  fully  to 
the  king,  ohjt*cting  to  many  particulars,  if  there  was  room  for  it,  and  pro|K>siiig  several  things, 
which,  as  he  thought,  were  for  the  good  and  interest  of  England.  Soon  after  the  powers 
were  sent  over  by  him,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  which  he  put  the  great  st*al,  os  he 
thought  he  was  bound  to  do : in  tliis,  as  he  was  a jirivy  councillor,  he  had  offered  the  king 
his  best  advice ; and,  as  ho  was  chancellor,  he  had  exeeuWd  his  otfico  according  to  his  duty. 
As  for  putting  the  seal  to  the  powers,  he  had  done  it  upon  the  king's  letter,  which  was  a real 
warrant,  though  not  a formal  one.  He  had  indeed  dcsiri^,  that  a warrant  in  due  form  mi<dit 
be  sent  him  for  his  own  security  ; but  he  did  not  think  it  became  him  to  endanger  the 
public  only  fur  want  of  a point  of  form,  in  so  critical  a time,  where  great  dispatch  was  ri'qui- 
site.  He  spoke  so  fully  and  so  clearly,  that  upon  his  withdrawing,  it  was  believed,  if  tlie 
question  had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  had  lieen  soon  at  an  end,  and  that  the  pro- 
aecution  would  have  been  let  fall ; but  his  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  such  a length, 
that  tho  impression  which  his  spc'cch  had  made,  was  much  worn  out ; and  the  house  sitting 
till  it  was  past  midnight,  they  at  last  carried  it,  by  a majority  of  seven  or  eight,  to  impiMicli 
him  and  the  earl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  Halifax  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors:  the 
general  impeachment  was  brought  up  the  next  day  to  tho  lords'  bar. 

The  commons  w'cre  very  sensible  that  those  impeachments  must  come  to  nothing,  and  that 
they  had  not  a majority  in  the  liousc  of  lords  to  judge  in  them  as  they  should  dirc'ct ; so 
they  n^dved  on  a shorter  way  to  fix  a severe  censure  on  the  lords,  w’hom  they  had  tints 
impeached : they  voU*d  an  address  to  the  king  for  excluding  them  from  his  presimcc,  and 
councils,  for  ever.  This  had  never  gone  along  with  an  impeacliment  l>efore;  the  house  of 
commons  had  indeed  U'gtm  such  a ))ractiee  in  king  Charles  the  Second’s  time : wlien  they 
disliked  a minister,  but  hatl  not  matter  to  ground  an  impcaclimcnt  on,  they  had  taken  this 
mcthml  of  making  an  addn'ss  against  him,  but  it  was  a new.  attempt  to  come  with  an  address 
after  an  impeachment.  This  was  punishing  before  trial,  contrary  to  an  indispensable  rule  of 
justice,  of  not  judging  before  the  parties  were  heard : the  lords  saw  that  this  made  their 
judicature  ridiculous,  when,  in  the  first  instance  of  an  accusation,  application  was  made  to 
the  king  for  a censure,  and  a very  severe  one  ; since  few’  misdemeanors  could  deserve  a harder 
sentence.  Upon  these  grounds,  tho  lords  prevented  tho  commons,  and  sent  some  of  their 
body  to  the  king,  with  an  address,  praying  lum,  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  any  censure  of 
these  lords  till  they  had  undergone  their  trial.  The  king  received  these  addresses,  so  con- 
trary one  to  another,  from  both  houses,  but  made  no  answer  to  either  of  them ; unless  the 
letting  the  names  of  these  lords  continue  still  in  tho  council  books,  might  l>e  taken  as  a 
refusing  to  grant  what  the  commons  had  desired.  They  renewed  their  address,  but  had  no 
direct  answer  from  the  king ; this,  though  a piece  of  common  justice,  was  complained  of,  and 
it  was  said,  that  these  lords  had  still  great  credit  with  the  king  : the  commons  had,  for  form’s 
sake,  ordered  a committco  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment,  but  they  intended  to  let  the 
matter  sleep ; thinking  that,  what  they  had  already  done  liad  so  marked  those  lords,  that 
the  king  could  not  employ  them  any  more,  for  that  was  the  main  thing  they  drove  at. 

Wliile  this  was  in  agitation,  a letter  came  to  the  king  from  the  king  of  8]>ain,  giving 
notice  of  his  acet'ssion  to  that  crown ; it  was  dated  the  day  after  he  entered  into  Spain,  bur 
the  date  and  the  letter  were  visibly  written  atdiff>  rent  timt>8:  tlm  king  ordered  the  letter  tc 
he  read  in  tlic  cabinet  council ; there  was  some  short  debate  concerning  it,  but  it  was  never 
brought  int<»  any  furtlier  deliberation  there.  The  earl  of  Rochester  saw  the  king  si'enu^d 
distrustful  of  him,  and  reserved  to  him  in  that  matter,  and  was  highly  offended  at  it : he  and 
tlte  rest  of  the  new  ministry  pressed  the  king  to  own  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  answer  h:a 
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Ictlor ; anil  since  Oio  Dutch  had  done  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  kiiij;  should  likewiso 
do  it : they  prevailed  at  last,  but  with  much  difficulty  ; the  tiling  was  kept  si'cret,  and  was 
not  coininunicate<l  to  tl»e  privy  council,  or  to  tlic  two  houses,  nor  did  the  king  speak  of  it  to 
any  of  the  foreign  ministers:  the  Paris  Gasiette  gave  the  world  the  first  notice  of  it.  llns 
being  carried  in  such  a manner  seemed  the  more  strange,  because  his  ministry  bad  so  lately 
condeinnt*d  a former  one,  for  not  communicating  the  Partition  Treaty  to  the  council  before  it 
was  concluded ; and  yet  had,  in  a matter  of  great  consequence,  so  soon  forgotten  the  cen- 
sures they  had  thrown  out  so  liberally  upon  the  secrecy  with  which  that  matter  had  been 
transacted.  While  things  were  moving  in  such  a slow,  and  uncertain,  pace  in  England,  tho 
Dutch  had  daily  new  akirms  brought  them,  of  the  forces  that  tho  French  were  pouring  into 
their  neighbourhood  ; into  the  Spanish  Guelder  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Antwerp  on  the 
other ; so  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  a design  Ixith  upon  Nimeguen,  and  Bergen-op- 
zooni : they  took  the  best  care  they  could  to  secure  their  frontier : tho  negotiations  went  on 
slowly  at  tho  Hague;  the  French  rejected  all  their  demands,  and  offered  nothing  but  to 
renew  the  peace  of  Kyswick  : this  the  Dutch  laid  again  before  the  king,  in  a very  awaken- 
ing strain  ; and  ho  sent  all  to  the  house  of  commons,  but  tlicy  could  not  l>e  bruuglit  to 
declare  that  tho  offers  made  by  the  French  were  not  sufficient.  D'Avaux,  seeing  this  cold- 
ness in  our  counst'ls,  refused  to  treat  any  more  with  the  Dutch,  in  conjunction  with  the 
envoy  of  England,  and  said  his  powers  directed  him  only  to  them  : this  put  a full  stop  to  all 
further  treaty ; for  tho  States  said,  they  were  engaged  in  such  a close  conjunction  with 
England,  that  they  could  nut  enter  on  a separate  treaty.  In  tlic  mean  while  they  armed 
powerfully ; and  our  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  were  masters  of  the  sea;  hut  for  want 
of  marim*s,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  any  impression  on  the  enemy.  The  emperor 
went  on  with  his  ]>reparation  for  a campaign  in  Italy  : the  French  sent  an  army  into  the 
Milanese,  that  they  reckoned  would  be  much  superior  to  any  force  the  emperor  could  send 
tliithcr : the  duke  of  Savoy  was  engaged  in  tho  interest  of  France  by  king  Philip's  marrj'ing 
his  second  daughter  : the  pope  still  refused  to  give  the  investiture  of  Naples,  or  to  accept  tho 
annual  present,  for  he  would  not  quite  break  with  the  emperor. 

Tho  French  practices  were  every  where  the  more  prevalent,  l>ccau8e  they  gave  out  that 
England  would  not  engage  in  a war,  and  the  face  of  our  affairs  looked  but  dark  at  home. 
The  empi'ror’s  ministers  had  an  uneasy  time  among  ns;  tho  king  encouraged  them,  but  the 
now  ministers  were  scarcely  civil  to  them,  and  studied  to  put  them  quite  out  of  hope.  Tho 
king  of  Denmark  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  ein|)eror  and  the  StaU'S.  Great  ])ains  wero 
taken  to  mediate  a peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  The  court  of  France,  as  well  as 
that  of  Vienna,  tried  it ; both  sides  hoping  that  Sweden,  if  not  Poland,  might  enter  into 
their  interests:  the  French  reckoned  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  could  never  be  on  tho 
same  side;  so,  whin  they  found  they  could  not  gain  Denmark,  they  tried  a mediation, 
hoping  to  get  Sweden  into  an  alliance  vrith  them,  but  all  attempts  for  a mediation  prove<l 
unsuccessful.  The  diet  of  Poland  was  put  off,  and  their  king,  being  delivered  from  them, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  Tlie  Spaniards,  and  the  subjects  of  their  other  dominions, 
began  to  feel  the  insolence  of  the  French  very  st'nsibly ; but  nothing  was  more  uneasy  to 
them  than  the  new  regulations  they  were  endeavouring  to  bring  in,  to  lessen  tho  ez(KDS0  of 
the  court  of  Spain.  So  they  st^cmed  well  disjmsed  to  entertain  a new  jjrctender. 

While  all  these  things  were  in  a ferment  all  Europe  over,  the  declaring  a protestant  suc- 
cessor, after  the  princess  and  such  issue  as  she  might  have,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  our 
parliament,  though  the  king  had  Ix'gun  his  Rjx^ecli  with  it.  Tho  new  ministers  spoke  of  it 
with  much  zeal ; from  this  their  frieiuls  made  inferences  in  their  favour,  that  certainly  men, 
in  the  interests  of  France,  would  not  promote  a design  so  dt‘strurtive  of  all  they  drove  at, 
Thjs  was  so  little  of  a piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct,  that  tliose  who  were  still  jealous 
of  their  sincerity  l«K)ked  on  it  as  a blind,  to  cover  their  ill  designs,  and  to  gain  them  sonic 
credit ; for  they  could  not  but  sec  that  if  France  was  once  possessed  of  tho  power  and  wealth 
of  S}min,  our  laws,  and  every  thing  that  we  could  do  to  support  them,  woiihl  prove  but 
feeble  defences.  Tho  manner  in  which  this  motion  of  the  succession  was  managed  did  not 
carry  in  it  great  marks  of  sincerity  : it  was  often  put  oft'  from  one  day  to  anotlier,  and  it 
gave  place  to  the  must  trilling  matters.  At  last,  when  a day  was  solemnly  set  for  it,  ;uid 
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aU  people  expected  that  it  shuiild  pa8>«  without  any  difficulty,  Harley  moved  tliat  sotna 
tliinpf  previous  to  that  mi^dit  bo  firnt  ron«idere*il.  Ilo  olw<Tve<l  that  tlic  haste  the  nation 
was  in,  when  the  ]>re»cnt  government  was  settled,  had  made  us  go  too  fast  and  overlook 
many  securities,  whirh  niiglit  have  prevented  much  mischief,  and  therefore  ho  hoped  they 
would  not  now  fall  into  the  same  error.  Nothing  jiressed  them  at  presemt,  so  ho  moved 
they  would  settle  some  conditions  of  government,  as  pn-liminaries,  before  they  should  proceed 
to  the  nomination  of  the  pers^m  ; that  so  wo  might  fix  every  thing  that  wjw  wanting  to 
make  our  security  complete.  This  was  popular  and  took  with  many,  and  it  had  so  fair  an 
a])pcaranco  that  indeed  none  could  0pp<jse  it ; some  weeks  were  H|H;nt  upon  it.  Suspicious 
people  thought  this  was  done  on  design  to  blast  the  motion,  and  to  offer  such  extravagant 
limitations  as  should  quite  change  the  fonn  of  our  government,  and  nmder  tho  crown  titular 
and  precarious.  The  king  was  alarmed  at  it,  for  almost  every  jiarticular  that  was  prop<h»ed 
implied  a reflection  on  him  and  his  administration,  chiefly  that  of  not  employing  strangers, 
and  not  going  too  often  out  of  the  kingdom  : it  w;is  proposed  that  every  thing  slioiild  bo 
dune  witii  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  every  privy  councillor  was  to  sign  his  advice. 
All  men  who  had  places  or  pensions  were  ma<!e  inca[jablo  of  sitting  in  the  liousc  of  commons. 
AU  this  was  unacceptable  to  the  king,  so,  many  w'ho  bad  an  ill  opinion  of  the  design  of  thosu 
who  were  now  at  the  helm,  began  t(*  conclude  that  tho  <lelays  were  aflecteii,  and  that  these 
limitations  w’ere  designed  to  raise  disputes  between  tlic  two  houses,  by  which  the  bill  might 
be  lost.  When  some  time  had  been  spent  in  thos<*  preliminaries,  it  came  to  the  nomination 
of  the  person.  Sir  John  Bowles,  who  was  then  disordered  in  his  senses,  and  soon  after  quite 
lost  tliem,  was  sot  on  by  the  party  to  In*  the  first  that  sliould  name  the  eloctoresa  dowager  of 
Brunswick,  which  seemed  done  to  make  it  U‘ss  serious  when  uiovinI  by  such  a pcrs«)U : he 
was,  by  the  forms  of  the  house,  ]>ut  in  t!u*  chair  of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  bill  w'as 
committed.  The  thing  was  still  put  off  for  many  weeks  ; at  every  time  that  it  was  called 
for,  tho  motion  wa.s  entertained  with  c(»hIni*S8,  which  served  to  heighten  the  jealousy ; tho 
committee  once  or  twice  sat  upon  it,  hut  all  tho  members  ran  out  of  the  house  w’ith  so  much 
indecency,  that  the  contrivers  st*emed  ashamed  of  this  management:  tliero  were  seMoin  fifty 
or  sixty  at  the  committee : yet  in  conclusion  it  passed,  ami  was  sent  up  t^)  the  lords,  where 
wc  expected  great  opposition  w*ould  be  made  to  it : some  imagined  tlic  act  was  only  an 
artifice,  designed  to  gain  credit  to  thos<^  who,  at  this  time,  were  so  ill  thought  of  over  tho 
nation,  that  they  wanted  some  colourable  thing  to  excuse  tlieir  other  prtKcedings.  Many 
of  the  lords  absentcnl  themselves  on  design.  Some  little  opposition  was  made  by  the  marquis 
of  Normanby  • : and  four  lords,  the  earls  of  Huntington  and  Plymouth  and  tho  lords  Guil- 
ford and  Jefferies,  protesttnl  against  it.  Tliose  who  w'ished  well  to  the  act  were  glad  to  have  it 
paaacd  any  w*ay,  and  so  would  not  examine  the  limitations  that  were  in  it : they  thought  it 


• Of  iJjc  pnblk  raiTtr  of  .Tolm  Sheffield,  iiicce»*iveljf 
known  by  the  iitlc*  nf  call  Mulcnvc,  Nonnartby, 

whI  diikc  of  Btirkiti)^liain«ibln',  Ititfe  need  be  aaid  in  addi- 
tion to  chat  which  ii  acatterrd  through  the  paeei  of  Bitr- 
net.  He  wua  born  in  1^49,  tbe  aon  of  f^mnnd,  carl  of 
Muigmvr.  His  youth  is  remarkablr  for  an  effort,  which 
I>r.  Johnson  justly  observes  ^'delights  as  It  is  strange, 
and  instructs  as  it  is  real.**  His  father  dying  while  he 
was  a child,  he  was  placed  under  so  distaslrful  a tutor, 
that,  althotjgh  only  twclrc  yean  old,  he  resolrcd  to  e<lu- 
eate  himself.  **  His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  won. 
d^ul,  as  those  yeara  in  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a military  life,  or  the 
gairty  of  a court,"  He  served  against  the  I>ntch,  in  tlio 
fleet  commandcii  by  pnoce  Rupert  and  (ho  duke  of  Albe- 
marle ; hail  the  command  of  a troop  of  horse,  and  ircciveil 
a summons  to  parliament  when  but  eighteen;  but  this 
being  censured  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  as  improper.  Iiis 
objection  was  successful.  He  op}Miseil  the  duke  of  Muu- 
momb.  and  was  recompensed  with  the  lirutensney  of 
Yorkshire,  anil  the  goveniorship  of  Hull.  In  Hii.O  l>e 
sueceaafully  conducted  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Tangier.  On  the  succession  of  James  he  was  ma<le  lonl 
citamberlaja  : yet,  at  the  revolution,  he  submitted  to  king 


William,  thcngli  ho  did  not  invite  him  over.  It  was 
plupoM.'il  lh.it  he  should  be  askeil  to  sign  tho  invilalinn, 
but  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  opened  it,  on  the  ground  that 
Mulgrure  would  never  corscur.  William  asked  him 
what  he  would  have  done,  if  the  proposal  hail  been  made  ? 
To  which  he  rcplieil,  “Sir,  I would  have  discovered  U to 
the  king  whom  1 then  served.”  William  answeml,  **  I 
cannot  blame  you."  After  queen  Anne's  death  ho  was 
a fixed  opytonent  of  the  court ; ami,  having  no  public  cm. 
plnyment,  is  supposed  to  have  amused  himself  by  writing 
his  two  tragedies.  He  dieil  in  I7‘Ji.  In  early  life,  it  is 
said,  ho  presumed  to  aiidrrss  pnneess  Anne  as  a los*er; 
but,  siilhsequcntly,  courted  and  marrinl  three  widows. 
In  Mttckay's  “Characters,"  he  is  dcKribcd  as  “a  noble- 
man of  learning  and  giHxi  natural  parts,  but  of  no  princi- 
ples. Violent  f»r  the  high  church,  yet  M'tdnm  gues  to  it ; 
very  proud,  iasulent,  and  covetous,  and  takes  all  silvan. 
tacTs.  In  paying  his  debts,  unwilling;  and  is  neither 
estcemcil  nor  bclos'ed."  He  is  said,  liowcvcr,  to  have 
had  much  tenderness,  and  to  have  Iwen  very  ready  to 
apologize  for  bis  violvnres  of  pawMOtl.— (Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets  ; Cl.irrndon  Corres|mndvnce. ) He  was  tho 
builder  of  Bucluiigliam  house,  Duvr  the  royal  |nlace,  at 
Pimlico. 
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of  groat  importanco  to  cany  the  act,  and  that  at  another  time  those  limitations  might 
l>oUer  considered ; so  the  act  passed,  and  the  king  st‘nt  it  over  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  to 
the  clecton'ss,  together  with  the  garter  to  the  elector.  Wo  reckoned  it  a great  point  carried 
that  wc  had  now  a law  on  our  aide  for  a protestant  succcasor ; for  we  plainly  saw  a great 
party  formed  against  it,  in  favour  of  U»e  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  now  past 
thirteen,  bred  up  with  a hatred  both  of  our  religion  and  our  constitution,  in  an  admiration 
of  the  French  government ; and  yet  many  who  called  themselves  protestants  seemed  fond  of 
such  a 8uccessf)r  ; a degree  of  infatuation  that  might  justly  amaze  all  who  ohecr%ed  it>  and 
saw  the  fury  with  which  it  was  promoted. 

Another  very  good  act  passed  this  session,  concerning  the  privilege  of  parliament.  Peers 
had,  by  law  or  custom,  a privilege  for  themselves  and  their  servants  during  the  session,  and 
at  least  twenty  days  before  and  afU*r.  Of  late  they  have  reckoned  forty  days  before  and 
after,  in  which  neither  they  nor  their  servants  could  be  sued  in  any  court,  unless  fur  tn^son, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace : the  house  of  commons  had  also  possessed  themselves  of  the 
same  privilege  ; but  with  this  difference,  that  the  lords  pretended  theirs  was  a right  not 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  house  of  lords ; whereas  the  commons  held  that  their  j)rivilege 
was  subject  to  the  authority  of  their  house.  Of  late  years,  sessions  were  long  and  continued 
by  intermediate  prorogations,  so  that  the  whole  year  round  was  a time  of  privilege : this 
made  a great  obstruction  in  the  course  of  justice,  and  none  who  were  so  protected  could  bo 
sued  for  debt.  The  abuse  was  carried  further  by  the  protections  which  some  lords  gave,  or 
rather  sold,  to  persons  who  were  no  way  concerned  in  their  affairs ; but  when  they  needed 
this  shelter,  they  had  a pret^mded  office  given  them,  that  was  a bar  to  all  arrests.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  regulate  these  abuses,  a bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  took  away  all  privilege  against  legal  prosecutions  in  intermediate  prorogations ; 
and  did  so  regulate  it  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  that  an  effectual  remedy  was  pro- 
vided for  a grievance  that  had  been  long  and  much  complained  of.  These  were  the  only 
popular  things  that  were  done  by  this  parliament,  the  rest  of  their  proceedings  showed  both 
the  madness  and  fury  of  parties. 

The  impeachments  lay  long  neglected  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  probably  they  would 
have  been  let  sleep,  if  the  lords  concerned  had  not  moved  for  a trial : on  their  motion,  mes- 
sages were  sent  to  the  commons  to  quicken  their  proceedings.  At  last,  articles  were  framed 
and  brought  up,  first,  against  the  earl  of  Orford : he  was  charged  for  taking  great  grants 
from  the  king.  Kid’s  business  was  objected  to  liim.  Ho  w'as  also  charged  for  abuses  in 
managing  the  fleet,  and  victualling  it,  when  it  lay  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  for  some  orders 
he  had  given,  during  his  command  ; and,  in  conclusion,  for  his  advising  the  Partition  Treaty. 
And,  in  setting  this  out,  the  commons  urged  that  the  king,  by  the  alliance  made  with  the 
emperor  in  the  year  lOilO,  was  bound  to  maintain  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  they  said  was  still  in  force : so  the  Partition  Treaty  was  a breach  of  faith,  contrary  to 
that  alliance,  and  this  passed  current  in  the  house  of  commons,  without  any  debate  or 
enquiry  into  it ; for  everything  was  acceptable  there  that  loaded  that  treaty  and  these  lords : 
but  they  did  not  consider,  that  by  this  they  declared  they  thought  the  king  was  bound  to 
maintain  tlic  emperor’s  right  to  that  succession;  yet  tliis  was  not  intended  by  those 
who  managed  the  party,  wlm  had  not  hitherto  given  any  countenance  to  the  emperor’s 
pn>teiisions.  So  apt  are  parties  to  make  use  of  any  thing  that  may  servo  a turn,  without 
considering  the  consequences  of  it. 

Tlie  carl  of  Orford  put  in  his  answer  in  four  days.  He  said  he  liad  no  grant  of  the  king, 
blit  a reversion  at  a great  distance,  and  a gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  French  at  La  Hogue,  which  he  tliouglit  he  might  lawfully  accept  of,  as  all  others  b<*fore 
him  bad  done : he  opened  Kid’s  matter,  in  which  ho  had  acted  legally,  with  good  intentions 
to  the  fiublic,  and  to  bis  own  loss  : his  accounts,  while  he  commanded  the  fleet,  had  been 
all  examined  and  were  passed  ; but  he  was  ready  to  waive  that,  and  to  justify  himself  in  every 
particular,  and  he  denied  his  having  given  any  advice  about  the  Partition  Treaty  : this  was 
immediately  sent  down  to  the  commons  ; but  they  let  it  lie  before  them  without  coming  to 
a replication  ; which  is  only  a piece  of  form  by  which  they  undertake  to  make  good  their 
charge. 
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Articles  were  next  sent  up  against  the  lord  Somers.  In  these,  the  two  Partition  Treaties 
wore  copiously  act  forth,  and  it  was  laid  down  for  a foundation,  that  tlie  king  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  emperors  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Lord  Somers  was  charged 
for  setting  the  seals,  first  to  the  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaties  themselves : ho  was  also 
charged  f^or  accepting  some  grants ; and  the  manner  of  taking  them  was  represented  as 
fraudulent,  he  seeming  to  buy  them  of  the  king,  and  then  getting  himself  discharged  of  the 
price  contracted  for.  Ki(fa  business  was  also  mentioned,  and  dilatory  and  partial  pro- 
ceedings in  chancery  were  objected  to  him.  He  put  in  his  answer  in  a very  few  days  : in 
the  Partition  Treaty,  he  said,  he  had  offered  the  king  very  faithful  advice  as  a councillor,  and 
had  octc<l  according  to  the  duty  of  his  poet  as  chancellor  ; so  he  had  nothing  more  to  answer 
for : as  for  his  grants,  the  king  designed  him  a grant  to  such  a value ; the  king  was  not 
deceived  in  the  value  ; the  manner  of  passing  it  was  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  make  a grant  sure,  and  out  of  the  danger  of  being  avoided.  Kid’s 
business  was  opened  as  was  formerly  set  forth ; and,  as  to  the  court  of  chancery,  he  had 
applied  himself  wholly  to  the  dispatch  of  business  in  it,  wnth  little  regard  to  his  own  healtli 
or  quiet,  and  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  fear  or  favour. 
This  was  presently  sent  down  to  tlie  house  of  commons,  and  upon  that  they  were  at  a full 
stand : they  framed  no  articles  against  the  earl  of  Portland,  which  was  represented  to  the 
king  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  to  him. 

^me  time  after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  session,  they  sent  up  articles  against  the  lord 
Halifax,  which  I mention  here  that  I may  end  this  matU'r  all  at  once.  They  charged  him 
for  a grant  that  he  had  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  nut  paid  in  the  produce  of  it,  as  the 
act  concerning  those  grants  had  enacted  : they  charged  him  for  another  grant,  out  of  the 
forest  of  Dean,  to  the  waste  of  the  timber  and  prejudice  of  the  navy  of  England : they 
charged  him  for  holding  places  that  were  incompatible,  being  at  the  same  time  both  a com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer : and,  in  conclusion,  he  was  charged 
for  advising  the  two  Partition  Treaties.  He  was  as  quick  with  his  answer  os  the  other  lords 
had  been.  He  said,  his  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  sonio  debts  and  sums  of  money,  and  so  was 
not  thought  to  be  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated  estates.  All  ho  had  ever  received 
of  it  was  400L  If  he  was  bound  to  repay  it,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  for  it ; but  every 
man  w*as  not  to  be  impeached  who  did  not  pay  his  debts  at  the  day  of  payment.  His  grant 
in  the  forest  of  Dean  was  only  of  the  weedings ; so  it  could  be  no  waste  of  tim1>cr,  nor  a 
prejudice  to  the  navy  : the  auditor’s  place  was  held  by  another,  till  he  obtained  the  king’s 
leave  to  withdraw  from  the  treasury  : as  for  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  he  never  once  saw  it, 
nor  was  lie  ever  advised  with  in  it : as  for  the  second,  he  gave  his  advice  very  freely  about 
it,  at  the  single  time  in  which  he  had  ever  heard  any  thing  concerning  it.  This  was  simt 
down  to  the  commons,  but  was  never  so  much  as  once  read  by  them.  When,  by  those 
articles,  and  the  answers  to  them,  it  appeared,  that  after  all  tlie  noise  and  clamour  that  had 
been  raised  against  the  former  ministry  (more  particularly  against  tlic  lord  Halifax)  for  tho 
great  w.iste  of  treasure  during  their  administration,  that  now,  upon  the  strictest  seurch,  all 
ended  in  such  poor  accusations  ; it  turned  the  minds  of  many  that  had  been  formerly  preju- 
diced against  them.  It  appeared  that  it  was  tho  animosity  of  a party  at  best,  if  it  was 
not  a French  practice,  to  ruin  men  who  had  served  the  king  faithfully,  and  to  discourage 
others  from  engaging  themselves  so  far  in  his  interests  as  these  lords  had  done.  Tlicy  saw 
the  effect  that  must  follow  on  this;  and  that  the  king  could  not  enter  upon  a new  war,  if 
they  could  discourage  from  his  service  all  the  men  of  lively  and  active  tempers,  that  would 
raise  a spirit  in  the  nation  for  supporting  such  an  important  and  dangerous  war,  as  this  now 
in  ]>rospect  was  likely  to  prove. 

This  gave  a general  disgust  to  all  England,  more  particularly  to  tho  city  of  London, 
where  foreign  affairs  and  the  interest  of  trade  were  generally  brtter  understood.  Tlie  old 
East  India  company,  tliough  they  hated  the  ministry  that  set  up  the  new,  and  studied  to 
support  this  house  of  commons,  from  whom  tliey  expected  much  favour ; yet  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  city,  saw  visibly  that  first  the  min  of  trade,  and  then,  as  a consequence  cf 
that,  the  min  of  the  nation  must  certainly  ensue,  if  France  and  Spain  were  once  finiily 
Doited : so  they  began  openly  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  to  oi%ii  a 
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jealousy,  that  the  louis-d’or  sent  hither  of  late  had  not  come  over  to  England  for  nothing. 
This  disposition  to  blame  the  slowness  in  which  the  house  of  commons  proceeded  with  rcla* 
tion  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  heat  with  which  ])rivate  quarrels  were  pursued,  began  to 
spread  itself  through  the  whole  nation.  Tlmsc  of  the  county  of  Kent  sent  up  a petition  to  the 
house,  desiring  them  to  mind  the  public  more  and  their  private  heats  less,  and  to  turn  their 
addresses  to  the  king  to  bills  of  supplies,  to  enable  him  both  to  protect  the  nation  and  to 
defend  our  allies.  This  w’as  brought  up  by  some  persons  of  quality,  and  was  prestmted  by 
them  to  the  house  : but  it  was  looked  on  as  a libel  on  their  proceedings  ; and  the  gentlemen 
who  brought  it  up  wore  sent  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  prorogation ; but  they  were 
much  visited,  and  treated  as  confessors*^.  This  was  highly  censured  ; it  was  said  the  com- 
mons were  the  creatures  of  the  people,  and  upon  all  other  occasions  they  used  to  favour  and 
encourage  petitions : this  severity  was  condemned  therefore  as  unnatural,  and  without  a 
precedent ; it  was  much  questioned,  whether  they  had  really  an  authority  to  imprison  any 
except  their  own  members,  or  such  as  had  violated  the  privilege  of  their  house  : but  the  ]»arty 
thought  it  was  convenient,  by  such  an  unusual  severity,  to  discourage  others  from  following 
the  example  set  them  by  those  of  Kent ; for  a design  was  laid  to  get  addresses  of  the  same 
nature  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  the  city  of  I^ndon.  The  ministers  repre- 
st'nted  to  the  king  what  an  indignity  this  would  be  to  the  house  of  commons ; and  that,  if 
he  did  not  discourage  it,  he  miglit  look  for  unacceptable  things  from  them.  It  might  rather 
discourage  than  give  heart  to  our  allies,  if  they  should  sec  such  a disjointing,  and  both  city 
and  country  in  an  opposition  to  the  house  of  commons.  Some  went,  in  his  name,  to  the 
eminent  men  of  the  city  to  divert  it,  yet  with  all  this  it  came  so  near  for  such  an  address  in  a 
common  council,  that  the  lord  mayor’s  vote  turned  it  for  the  negative,  so  that  fell.  But  a 
disposition  to  a war,  and  to  a more  hearty  concurrence  with  the  king,  appeared  to  l>e  the 
general  stmsc  of  the  nation,  and  this  had  a great  effect  on  the  house  of  commons : they  began 
to  talk  of  a war  as  unavoidable ; and  when  the  session  drew  near  an  end,  they,  by  an  addre&s, 
desired  the  king  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor,  and  other  states  and  princes, 
as  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  us  and  our  allies,  and  to  bring  down  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  This  was  opposjd  with  great  zeal  by  those  who  were  looked  on  .as  the 
chief  conductors  of  the  Jacobite  party,  though  many,  who  had  in  other  things  gone  along 
with  them,  thought  this  was  the  only  mcan.s  that  were  left  to  recover  their  credit  with  the 
j)eople ; for  the  current  ran  so  strong  for  a war,  that  those  who  struggled  against  it,  were 
looked  on  as  little  better  than  public  enemies.  They  h.ad  found  good  funds  for  a million 
and  a half.  It  is  true  one  of  these  was  very  un.acceptable  to  the  king  : it  was  observed  that 
the  allotment  for  the  civil  list  did  far  exceed  the  sum  that  was  designed,  which  was  only 
600,000/.,  and  that  as  king  James's  queen  would  not  take  her  jointure,  so,  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester’s  death,  the  charge  on  it  was  now  less  th.an  when  it  was  granted  ; so  they  took 
almost  4000/.  a->.cek  out  of  the  excise,  and,  upon  an  assignation  made  of  that  for  some 
years,  a great  sum  was  raised.  This  was  very  sensible  to  the  court,  and  the  new  ministers 
found  it  no  easy  thing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  their  interest  both  with  the  king  and 
their  party ; this  matter  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  king.  All  the  remainder  of  this 
session  rebates  to  the  impeachments. 

The  lords  had  resolved  to  begin  with  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  because  the  articles 
against  him  were  the  first  that  were  brought  up  ; and  since  the  commons  made  no  replica- 
tion, the  lords,  according  to  clear  precedents,  named  a d.ay  for  his  trial,  and  gave  notice  of 
it  to  the  house  of  commons.  Upon  this,  the  commons  moved  the  lords  to  agree  to  name  a 
committee  of  both  houses  for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial,  and  they  named  two 
preliminaries  : one  was,  that  the  lord  who  was  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a ]>eer ; the 
other  w.as,  that  those  lords  who  were  impeached  for  the  same  matter,  might  not  vote  in  the 
trial  of  one  another : they  also  acquainted  the  lords  that  the  course  of  their  evidence  It'd 
them  to  begin  with  the  lord  Somers.  The  lords  judged  their  last  demand  rc.ast>nable,  and 

• The  impri»onc«l  “ Kontii>)i  Petitioners”  were  Jiisli-  and  Dnvid  Polhill,  esq.,  of  Chcapsted ; all  in  the  county 
iii.m  Cliiinipneys,  of  AVesili3iij{er ; sir  Tliomns  (]ulpep|»rr,  of  Kent. — Sre  Hist,  of  tlic  Koniisli  Petition,  published  in 
knight,  of  Preston  Hall,  Arlesford  ; William  Cul|>op(>er,  1701;  Noble's  Continuation  of  Grainger. 
rt<|.,  of  llollingburnv;  James  Hamilton,  c»q.,  of  Chilflon  ; 
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ajirc*  <l  to  it,  but  disagreed  to  the  others.  Tlioy  considered  themselves  as  a court  of  justice, 
and  bow  great  soever  the  regard  due  to  the  liousc  of  commons  might  be  in  all  other  resjH'cts, 
yet  in  matters  of  justice,  where  they  were  the  accusc'rs,  they  could  only  be  considered  as 
parties.  The  king,  when  he  had  a suit  with  a subject,  submitted  to  the  equality  of  justice ; 
so  the  commons  ought  to  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  a single  person  in  a trial : a court  of 
justice  ought  to  hear  the  demands  of  both  j)arties  pleaded  fairly,  and  then  to  judge  impar- 
tially ; a committee  named  by  one  of  the  parties,  to  sit  in  an  equality  with  the  judges,  and  to 
settle  matters  relating  to  the  trial,  was  a thing  practised  in  no  court  or  nation,  and  seemed 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law,  or  rules  of  justice : by  these  means  they  could  at  least 
delay  trials  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  all  delays  of  justice  are  real  and  great  injustices. 
This  had  never  been  demanded  but  once,  in  the  case  of  the  popish  plot ; then  it  w’as  often 
refused  : it  is  true  it  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  lords,  though  w'ith  great  opposition  ; that 
was  a case  of  treason,  in  which  the  king’s  life  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  were  concerned ; 
there  was  then  a great  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  of  the  lords  that  belonged  to  it ; and  the 
nation  w*as  in  so  great  a fennent,  that  the  lords  might  at  that  time  yield  to  such  a motion, 
though  it  derogated  from  their  judicature  : that  ought  not  to  be  set  up  for  a precedent  for 
a quiet  time,  and  in  a case  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a misdemeanor : so  the  lords 
resolved  not  to  admit  of  this,  but  to  hear  whatsoever  should  be  proposed  by  the  commons, 
and  to  give  them  all  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction  in  it.  The  chief  point  in  question,  in 
the  year  J 679,  was,  how  far  the  bishops  might  sit  and  vote  in  trials  of  treason  ; but  without 
all  dispute,  they  were  to  vote  in  trials  for  misdemeanors.  It  was  also  settled  in  the  case  of 
the  lord  Mordaunt,  that  a lord  tried  for  a misdemeanor  was  to  sit  within  the  bar.  In'  all 
other  courts  men  tried  for  such  offences  came  within  the  bar.  This  was  stronger  in  the  case 
of  a peer,  who,  by  his  patent,  had  a seat  in  that  house,  from  which  nothing  but  a judgment 
of  the  house  for  some  offence  could  remove  him  : they  indeed  found  that,  in  king  James  the 
First’s  time,  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  being  accused  of  misdemeanors,  was  brought  to  the  bar ; 
but  as  that  prosecution  w'as  violent,  so  there  had  been  no  later  precedent  of  that  kind  to 
govern  proceedings  by  it : there  had  been  many  since  that  time,  and  it  had  been  settled,  as 
a rule  for  future  times,  that  peers  tried  for  such  offences  were  to  sit  w’ithin  the  bar.  The 
other  preliminary  was,  that  peers,  accused  for  the  same  offence,  might  not  vote  in  the  trials 
of  the  others : tlic  lords  found  that  a right  of  voting  w-as  so  inherent  in  every  peer  in  all 
causes,  except  where  himself  was  a party,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him  but  by  a 
sentence  of  the  house  ; a vote  of  the  house  could  not  deprive  him  of  it : otherwise,  a nmjority 
might  upon  any  pretence  deny  some  peers  their  right  of  voting,  and  the  commons,  by 
impeaching  many  peers  at  once  for  the  same  offence,  might  exclude  as  many  lords  as  they 
pleased  from  judging : it  was  also  observed  that  a man  might  bo  a judge  in  any  cause  in 
which  he  might  be  a witness : and  it  was  a common  practice  to  bring  persons  charged  with 
the  same  offence,  if  they  were  not  in  the  same  indictment,  to  witness  the  facts  with  which 
they  themselves  were  charged  in  another  indictment ; and  a parity  of  reason  appeared  in 
the  case  of  lords,  who  were  charged  in  different  impeachments,  for  the  same  facts,  that  they 
might  be  judges  in  one  another’s  trials.  Upon  these  points  many  messages  passed  between 
the  two  houses  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
answers  and  the  replies;  the  commons  still  kept  off  the  trial  by  affected  delays.  It  was 
visible,  that  when  a trial  should  come  on,  they  had  nothing  to  charge  these  lords  with  : so 
tlie  leaders  of  the  party  showed  their  skill  in  finding  out  excuses  to  keep  up  the  clamour, 
and  to  hinder  the  matters  from  being  brought  to  an  issue : the  main  point  that  was  still 
insisted  on  w’as  a committee  of  both  houses ; so,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  house,  it  was 
brought  to  a free  conference. 

In  it  the  lord  Haversliam,  speaking  to  the  point  of  lords  being  partial  in  their  own  cases, 
and  therefore  not  proper  judges,  said  that  the  house  of  commons  had  plainly  showed  their 
partiality  in  impcaching  some  lords  for  facts  in  which  others  were  equally  concerned  with 
them,  who  yet  were  not  impeached  by  them,  though  they  were  still  in  credit  and  about  the 
king ; which  showed  that  they  thought  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  guilty  *.  The 

• Sir  John  Thonipton,  bart.  was  created  baron  of  house  of  commons  by  iiis  daring  speeches.  lie  voted  for 
Havcrstiaoi  in  1696.  Hr  distinguished  hiuiscif  in  the  the  exclusion  bill,  and  in  favour  of  tlic  revolution.  In 
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commons  thought  that  they  liad  now  found  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the  lords,  which 
they  worn  looking  for : so  they  immediately  withdrew  from  the  c»mfcrencc,  though  th(?y 
were  told  that  the  lord  Ilaversham  spoke  only  his  own  private  st*nse,  and  not  hy  any  direc- 
tion from  the  house.  The  houw  of  commons  sent  up  a complaint  to  the  lords  of  this  reflec- 
tion on  their  proceedings,  as  an  indignity  done  them,  for  wliich  they  expected  reparation  : 
upon  this  the  lord  Ilaversham  offered  himself  to  a trial,  and  submitted  to  any  censure  that 
the  lords  should  think  he  had  deserved ; but  insisted  that  the  words  must  first  be  provetl, 
and  he  must  be  allowed  to  put  his  own  sense  on  them : the  lords  sent  this  to  the  commons, 
but  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  lonls  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  censure  him  in  a 
summary  way,  which  the  lords  thought,  being  a court  of  judicature,  they  could  not  do  till 
the  words  were  proved,  and  the  importance  of  them  discussed. 

The  house  of  commons  had  now  got  a pretence  to  justify  their  not  going  further  in  these 
trials,  and  they  resolved  to  insist  upon  it : they  said  they  could  expect  no  justice,  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  go  on  with  the  prosecutions  of  their  impeachments:  and  a day  being  set 
for  the  lord  Somers’s  trial,  they  excepting  still,  it  was  put  off  fur  some  time  ; at  last  a 
peremptory  day  was  fixed  for  it ; but  the  commons  refused  to  appear,  and  said  thev  were 
the  only  judges,  w’hen  they  were  ready  with  their  endenw,  and  that  it  w'as  a mockery  to 
go  to  a trial  when  they  were  not  ready  to  appear  at  it.  There  were  great  and  long  debates 
upon  this  in  the  house  of  lords:  the  new  ministry  and  all  the  jaeobiU’s  joined  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  commons ; every  step  was  to  1m?  made  by  a vote,  against  which  many 
lords  protested ; and  the  reasons  given,  in  some  of  their  protestations,  were  thouglit  to  bo 
so  injurious  to  the  house,  that  they  were  by  a voU?  ordered  to  be  expunged ; a thing  that 
seldom  happens.  Wlicn  the  day  set  for  the  trial  came,  the  other  lords,  who  were  also 
impeached,  asked  the  leave  of  the  house  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  sit  and  vote  in  it : this 
was  granted  them,  though  it  was  nmch  0])posed  and  protested  against  by  the  tory  party, 
l>ccausc  the  giving  such  leave  supposed  that  they  had  a right  to  vote.  The  lords  went  down 
in  fonn  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  articles  against  the  lord  Somers  were  first  ivad  ; 
lord  Somers's  answers  were  next  read  ; and  none  appearing  to  make  gootl  the  charge,  the 
lords  came  back  to  their  bouse,  where  they  liad  a long  and  warm  debate  of  many  hours, 
concerning  the  question  that  was  to  be  put ; the  jiidgcTS  told  them  that,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  it  ought  to  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty : but  those  of  the  party  said,  as  it  was 
certain  that  none  could  vote  him  guilty,  so,  since  the  house  of  commons  had  not  come  to 
make  good  the  charge,  they  could  not  vote  him  not  guilty : so,  to  give  them  some  conUmt, 
the  qiu^stion  agreed  on  to  be  put  was,  whether  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  im]>eaclmicnt, 
or  not  ? That  being  settled,  the  lords  went  again  to  the  Hall,  and,  the  question  being  put, 
fifty-six  voted  in  the  aflinnative,  and  thirty-one  in  the  negative.  Upon  this,  the  house  of 
commons  passed  some  high  votes  against  the  lords,  as  having  denied  them  justice,  and  having 
obstructed  the  public  proceedings;  and  called  the  trial  a pretended  trial.  The  lords  went 
as  high  in  their  votes  against  the  commons  ; and  each  house  ordered  a narrative  of  the  pro- 
ewdings  to  be  published  for  satisfying  the  nation.  A f«‘w  days  after  this  the  earl  of  Orford's 
trial  came  on,  l)ut,  all  the  lonls  of  the  other  side  withdrawing,  there  was  no  dispute;  so  he 
was  acquitted  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  lords  did  also  acquit  both  the  earl  of  Portland 
and  the  lonl  Halifax;  and  because  the  commons  hod  never  insisU^l  on  their  prosecution  of 
the  duke  of  Ix*eds,  which  they  had  begun  some  years  before,  they  likewise  acquitted  him, 
and  so  this  contentious  si^ssion  came  to  an  end.  The  two  houses  had  gone  so  far  in  their 
votes  against  one  another,  that  it  was  believed  they  would  never  meet  again  : the  pro- 
cee<lings  of  the  lords  had  the  general  approbation  of  the  nation  on  their  side  : most  of  the 
bishops  adhere<!  to  the  impeached  lords,  and  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  much 
commended.  I boro  some  share  in  those  debates,  perhaps  more  than  became  me,  considering 
iny  station,  and  other  circumstances  : but  as  I was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  lord^ 


the  hoiite  uf  1ortl»  he  trut  the  uodnimteil  decl&rer  of  bi« 
o|>iriiont.  One  inttnnee  U mentioned  above ; ami  when 
oppmiiijr  the  union  with  Scotland,  he  compared  it  to  ''the 
ton  of  NcbiichadnrKzar'f  idol,  which  were  made  of  iron 
4od  clay  : they  may  cleave  toother,  but  titcy  can  never 


incorporate.”  He  wa»  an  acknowled?ed  republican  in 
ptilitica,  and,  thou;;h  a di««cnter  in  religion,  often  acieii 
with  the  toriva  and  higli  rinirrh  party.  Ho  died  to  1 7 10, 
and  wrw  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  Surrey.— 
Noblc'i  Coounu.MiuQ  of  Qniingcr;  RvUnct  Peerage,  Kc. 
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so  I thonght  the  government  itself  was  struck  at ; and  therefore,  when  1 apprehended  all 
was  in  danger,  I was  willing  to  venture  every  thing  in  such  a quarrel.  The  violence,  a.s 
well  as  the  folly,  of  the  party,  lost  them  much  ground  with  all  indilFerent  men  ; hut  with 
none  more  than  with  the  king  himself,  who  found  his  error  in  changing  his  ministry  at  so  criti- 
cal a time ; and  he  now  saw  that  the  tories  were  at  heart  irreconcilable  to  him  ; in  particular, 
he  was  extremely  uneasy  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  of  whose  imperious  and  intractable  temper 
he  complained  much,  and  seemed  resolved  to  disengage  himself  quickly  from  him,  and  never 
V>  return  to  him  any  more.  He  thought  the  party  was  neither  solid  nor  sincere,  and  that 
tliey  were  actuated  by  passion  and  revenge,  without  any  views  with  relation  to  our  quiet  at 
home,  or  to  our  afiairs  abroad. 

Rut  having  now  given  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  I turn  to  another  scene. 
Wlien  the  new  ministry  undertook  to  serve  the  king,  one  of  their  demands  wa.%  that  a con- 
vocation should  have  leave  to  sit,  which  was  promised ; and  it  sat  this  wnnter.  Dr.  Attcr- 
biiry’s  book,  concerning  the  rights  of  a convocation,  was  reprinU>d,  with  great  corrections 
ami  additions.  The  first  edition  was  drawn  out  of  some  imperfect  and  disorderly  collections, 
and  he  himself  soon  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  and  the  virulenec  with  which 
it  was  written,  ho  had  made  many  great  mistakes  in  it : so,  to  prevent  a discovery  from 
other  hands,  he  corrected  his  Iwok  in  many  important  matters : yet  he  left  a great  deal  of 
matter  to  those  who  answered  him,  and  did  it  with  stich  a supt^riority  of  argument  and  of 
knowledge  in  these  matters,  that  his  insolence  in  despising  these  answers  was  as  extraordi- 
nary, as  the  parties  adhering  to  him  after  such  manifest  discoveries.  Dr.  Kennet  laid  him 
9«)  open,  not  only  in  many  particulars,  but  in  a thread  of  ignorance  that  ran  through  his 
whole  book,  that  if  he  had  not  hatl  a measure  of  confidence  pt'culi.ar  to  himself,  he  must  have 
been  much  humbled  under  it*.  The  clergy  hoped  to  rci^over  many  lost  privileges  by  the 
help  of  his  performances : they  fancied  they  had  a right  to  be  a part  of  the  parliament : so 
they  looked  on  him  as  their  champion,  and  on  most  of  the  bishops  as  the  betrayers  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  : this  was  encouraged  by  the  new  ministry ; they  were  displeased  with 
the  bishops  for  adhering  to  the  old  ministry  ; and  they  hoped,  by  the  terror  of  a convocation, 
to  have  forced  them  to  apply  to  them  for  shelter.  The  Jacobites  intende<l  to  put  us  all  in 
such  a flame  as  they  hoped  would  disorder  the  government.  The  things  the  convocation 
pretended  to  were,  first,  that  they  had  a right  to  sit  whensoever  the  parliament  sat ; so  that 
they  could  not  be  prorogued  but  when  the  two  houses  were  prorogued  : next,  they  advanced 
that  they  had  no  need  of  a licence  to  enter  upon  debates,  and  to  prepare  matters,  though  it 
was  confessed  that  the  practice  for  a hundred  years  was  against  them  : but  they  thought 
the  convocation  lay  under  no  farther  restraint  than  that  the  parliament  was  under  ; and  as 
they  could  pass  no  act  without  the  royal  assent,  so  they  confessed  that  they  could  not  enact 
or  publish  a canon  without  the  king’s  licence.  Anciently  tlie  clergy  granted  their  own 
sni^dics  apart,  but  ever  since  the  n^furmation  the  grant  of  the  convocation  was  not  thought 
good  till  it  was  ratified  in  parliament : but  the  rule  of  subsidies  being  so  high  on  the  clergy, 
tlicy  had  submitted  to  be  taxed  by  the  house  of  commons  ever  since  the  year  166.5  ; though 
no  memorials  were  left  to  inform  us  how  that  matter  was  consented  to  so  generally,  that  no 
oj)position  of  any  sort  was  niatlc  to  it.  The  giving  of  money  being  yielded  up,  which  was  the 
chief  business  of  convocations,  they  had  after  that  nothing  to  do ; so  they  sat  only  for  form’s 
sake,  and  were  adjourned  of  course ; nor  did  tliey  over  protend,  notwithstanding  all  the  danger 
that  religion  was  in  during  the  former  reigns,  to  sit  and  act  as  a synod  ; but  now  this  was 
demanded  as  a right,  and  they  complained  of  their  being  so  often  prorogued  as  a violation  of 
their  constitution,  for  which  all  the  bishops,  but  more  particularly  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  cried  out  on  : they  said,  that  he  and  the  bishops  looked  so  much  to  their  own  interests, 
that  they  forgot  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  rather  betrayed  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  were  in  no  good  temper  ; they  hated  the  toleration,  and  were  heavily  charged  with  the 
mxes,  which  made  them  very  uneasy  ; and  this  disposed  them  to  be  soon  inflamed  by  those 
who  were  seeking  out  all  possible  methods  to  disorder  our  afiairs.  They  hoped  to  have  engaged 
them  against  the  supremacy,  and  reckoned  that  in  the  feeble  state  to  which  the  government  was 

* Soc  th<3  namrfl  of  Kcnnot’i  works,  and  other  authorities  relating  to  this  controversv,  in  Kippis’s  edition  of  the 
Biog.  Britaiinica. 
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now  brought,  they  might  hope  either  to  wrest  it  quite  from  the  crown,  and  then  it  would 
fall  into  the  management  of  the  house  of  commons  : or,  if  the  king  should  proceed  against 
them  according  to  the  statute,  and  sue  them  in  a premunire,  this  might  unite  the  clergy  into 
such  an  opposition  to  the  government  as  would  probably  throw  us  into  great  convulsions  : 
but  many  aspiring  men  among  them  had  no  other  design  but  to  force  themselves  into  pre- 
ferment by  the  opposition  they  made.  In  the  writ  that  the  bishops  had,  summoning  them 
to  parliament,  the  clause,  known  by  the  first  word  of  it,  Premunientes,'*  was  still  con- 
tinued : at  first,  by  virtue  of  it,  the  inferior  clergy  were  required  to  come  to  parliament,  and 
to  consent  to  the  aids  there  given : but  after  the  archbishops  had  the  provincial  writ  for  a 
convocation  of  the  province,  the  other  was  no  more  executed,  though  it  was  still  kept  in  the 
writ,  and  there  did  not  appear  the  least  shadow  of  any  use  that  had  been  made  of  it  for 
some  hundreds  of  years ; yet  now  some  bishops  were  prevailed  on  to  execute  this  clause, 
and  to  summon  the  clergy  by  virtue  of  it.  The  convocation  was  opened  with  speecbea 
full  of  sharp  reflections  on  the  bishops,  which  they  passed  over,  being  unwilling  to  b^n  a 
dispute. 

Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  chosen  prolocutor,  a man  of  learning  and  good  con- 
duct hitherto ; he  was  reserved,  crafty,  and  ambitious ; bis  deanery  bad  not  softened  him, 
for  he  thought  he  deserved  to  be  raised  higher  *.  The  constant  method  of  adjournments 
had  been  this ; the  archbishop  signed  a schedule  for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  upper  house 
was  immediately  adjourned,  and  that  being  sent  down  to  the  prolocutor,  did  also  adjourn 
the  lower  house.  The  clergy  perceiving  that,  by  this  means,  the  archbishop  could  adjourn 
them  at  pleasure,  and  cither  hinder  or  break  off  all  debates,  resolved  to  begin  at  disputing 
this  point : and  they  brought  a paper  to  the  upper  house,  in  which  they  asserted  their  right 
of  adjourning  themselves,  and  cited  some  precedents  for  it.  To  this  the  bishops  drew  a very* 
copious  answer,  in  which  all  their  precedents  were  examined  and  answered,  and  the  matter 
was  so  clearly  stated  and  so  fully  proved,  that  we  hoped  we  had  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 
The  lower  house  sat  for  some  time  about  the  reply  to  this ; hut,  instead  of  going  on  with 
that,  they  desired  a free  conference,  and  began  to  affect,  in  all  their  proceedings,  to  follow 
the  methods  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  bishops  resolved  not  to  comply  with  this,  which 
w'as  wholly  new.  They  had  upon  some  occasions  called  up  the  lower  house  to  a conference, 
in  order  to  the  explaining  some  things  to  them  ; hut  the  clergy  had  never  taken  upon  them 
to  desire  a conference  with  the  bishops  before  ; so  they  resolved  not  to  admit  of  it,  and  told 
them  they  expected  an  answer  to  the  paper  they  had  sent  them.  The  lower  house  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  archhishop’'8 
adjournments.  They  did  indeed  observe  the  rule  of  adjourning  themselves  to  tlie  day  which 
the  archbishop  had  appointed  in  his  schedule,  hut  they  did  it  as  their  own  act,  and  they 
adjourned  themselves  to  intermediate  days. 

Tliat  they  might  express  a zeal  in  the  matters  of  religion,  they  resolved  to  proceed  against 
some  bad  hooks.  They  began  with  one,  entitled  ^ Christianity  not  mysterious,^  written  by 
one  Toland,  a man  of  a hold  and  petulant  wit,  who  passed  for  a sociuian,  hut  was  believed 


* Thit  it  on«  of  the  mott  orroDeout,pert7-bUuied,  cha. 
ncten  Burnet  hat  gireii.  So  for  ms  he  from  being  am. 
titioQs,  that  no  pertnationt  could  indure  him  to  acrept 
either  of  the  metropolitan  mitrea;  instead  of  being 
reserved,  he  was  gaod.humoured,  affable,  vittj,  yet  never 
offending  against  the  rules  of  good  manners,  much  less 
against  those  of  piety.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  the  dio> 
cese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  which  queen  Anne  promoted 

him  in  1704.  To  bis  clergy  he  showed  all  the  kindness 
of  a father ; and  many  instances  were  known  where  he 
had  raised  the  deserving,  but  indigent,  pastor  to  comp^ 
lency  and  independence.  Such  conduct  gained  him  the 
esterin  of  the  good;  and  his  talents  obtained  1dm  another 
large  class  of  fricoda— -the  learned.  He  waa  **the  lawyer, 
the  casuist,  the  divine,  the  antiquary,  the  linguist,  tlie 
philosopher,  the  classical  scholar;  yet  idmys  the  refined 
and  accomplished  gentleman.”  Such  is  the  concurrent 
testimony  ^vsn  in  favour  of  Dr.  George  Hooper  by  most 


of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  bom  at  Orimley,  in 
Worcestershire,  during  the  year  1640.  and  educated  at 
W'eatmiosler.  and  Chriitrhurcb,  Oxford.  At  (he  first- 
named  school,  Dr.  Busby,  its  master,  discerned  his 
opening  excellenre,  observing  of  him,  “ This  boy  is  the 
least  fovoured  in  features  of  any  in  the  scbocl,  btit  he  will 
be  the  most  eztrsordiniry  of  any  of  them."  He  at 
various  times  held  the  liviitgs  of  t«mbetb,  ainl  Eaat 
Woodbay,  Hampshire ; was  chaplain  to  bishop  Morley, 
arrbfaisfaop  Sheldon,  and  princess  Mary,  whom  be  accom- 
panied to  Holland.  At  the  revolution,  he  held  the  sanin 
office  to  her  and  king  William,  who,  in  l6d|,  gave  biiii 
the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  In  1703  be  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  following  year  irauslaled  as 
before  mentioned.  He  died  in  1727.— 4jeneral  Biog. 
Diet.:  Wood’s  AtfaennOzon.;  Noble’s  Contlouafloo  of 
Grainger. 
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to  be  » man  of  no  religion*.  They  drew  some  propowtioos  out  of  this  book,  but  did  it  with 
so  little  judgment,  that  they  passed  over  the  worst  tliat  were  in  it,  and  singled  out  some, 
that  how  ill  soever  they  were  meant,  yet  were  capable  of  a good  sense.  Tlicy  brought  up 
the  censure  that  they  had  passed  on  this  book  to  the  bishops,  and  desired  them  to  agree  to 
their  resolutions.  This  struck  so  directly  at  the  episcopal  authority,  that  it  seemed  strange 
to  see  men  who  had  so  long  asserted  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  that  presbyters  were 
only  their  assistants  and  council  (according  to  the  language  of  all  antiquity),  now  assume  to 
themselves  the  most  important  act  of  church  government,  the  judging  in  points  of  doctrine. 
In  this  it  appeared  how  soon  men  s interests  and  passions  can  run  them  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  The  bishops  saw,  that  their  design  in  this  was  only  to  gain  some  credit  to  them- 
selves, by  this  show  of  zeal  for  the  great  articles  of  religion ; so  they  took  advice  of  men 
learned  in  the  law,  how  far  the  act  of  submission  in  the  Twcnty-6fth  of  Henry  the  Eiglith 
did  restrain  them  in  this  case.  There  had  been  the  like  complaint  made  in  the  convocation, 
1698,  of  many  ill  books  then  published:  and  the  bishops  had  then  advised  both  with 
civilians  and  common  lawyers  in  this  matter.  They  were  answered,  that  every  bishop  might 
proceed  in  his  own  court  against  the  authors,  or  spreaders,  of  ill  books,  within  his  diocese ; 
but  they  did  not  know  of  any  power  the  convocation  had  to  do  it : it  did  not  so  much  as 
appear  that  they  could  summon  any  to  come  before  them : and  when  a book  was  published 
with  the  author's  name  to  it,  the^ condemning  it,  without  hearing  the  author  upon  it,  seemed 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  justice.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a court  at  all,  and  since  no 
appeal  lay  from  it,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a court  in  the  first  instance.  When  this  question 
was  now  again  put  to  lawyers,  some  were  afraid,  and  others  wore  unwilling,  to  answer  it; 
but  nr  Edward  Nortbey,  afterwards  made  attorney-general,  thought  the  condemning  books 
was  a thing  of  grest  consequence ; since  the  doctrine  of  the  church  might  be  altered,  by 
condemning  explanations  of  one  sort,  and  allowing  those  of  another ; and  since  the  convoca- 
tion had  no  licence  from  the  king,  he  thought  that,  by  meddling  in  that  matter,  they  should 
incur  the  pains  in  the  statute ; so  all  further  debate  of  this  matter  was  let  fall  by  the 
bishops.  The  lower  house  going  on  to  sit  in  intermediate  days,  many  of  the  must  eminent 
and  learned  among  them  not  only  refused  to  sit  with  them  on  tliose  days,  but  thought  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  protest  against  their  proceedings ; but  the  lower  house  refusing 
to  suffer  this  to  he  entered  upon  their  books,  they  signified  it  in  a petition  to  the  archbishop. 
The  party  sitting  alone  in  those  intermediate  days,  they  entered  into  such  a secresy,  that 
it  could  not  be  known  what  they  sat  so  close  upon.  So  the  archbishop  appointed  five 
bishops,  together  writh  ten  they  should  name,  as  a committee  to  examine  their  books ; but 
though  this  had  been  often  done,  yet,  upon  this  occasion,  the  lower  house  refused  to  comply 
with  it,  or  to  name  a committee.  This  was  such  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  the  episcop^ 
anthority,  that  the  upper  bouse  resolved  to  receive  nothing  from  them  till  that  irregularity 
was  set  right. 

Hereupon  they,  being  highly  incensed  against  me,  censured  my  Exposition  of  the  Articles, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  general  impeachments  by  the  house  of  commons,  they  put  in  three 
general  propositions  : — First,  that  it  allowed  a diversity  of  opinions,  which  the  articles  were 
framed  to  avoid ; secondly,  that  it  cont»ned  many  passages  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  articles,  and  to  other  received  doctrines  of  our  church ; thirdly,  that  some  things  in  it 
were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  church,  and  derogated  from  the  honour  of  the  reforma- 
tion. What  the  particulais  were,  to  which  these  general  heads  referred,  could  never  be 
learned : this  was  a secret  lodged  in  confiding  hands.  I begged  that  the  archbishop  would 
dispense  with  the  order,  made  agmnst  further  communication  with  the  lower  house,  as  to 
this  matter : but  they  would  enter  into  no  particulars,  unless  they  might  at  the  same  time 
offer  some  other  matters,  which  the  bishope  would  not  admit  of. 

In  these  proceedings  the  bishops  wrere  unanimous,  except  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester, 
and  Exeter  (Dr.  Trelawmey).  The  bishop  of  London  bad  been  twice  disappointed  of  his 
hopes  of  being  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ; so  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  with 

* Whoever  wiehet  for  more  infonnatioii  reUtire  to  John  Tolud,  the  apoiUte,  the  deut,  eod  the  gorerameot 
•pT.  mev  find  it  ia  the  “ life  ” prcftjUMl  to  his  posUmmoos  works.  Ho  ms  s ootiTe  of  lreiaad»  bom  io  1669,  end 
in  1722, 
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the  tory  party,  and  oppose<l  the  court  in  every  tiling,  but  with  little  force  or  autliority^. 
The  binliop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Sprat)  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  former  reigns,  and  ho 
stuck  finn  to  the  party,  to  which,  by  rea^ion  of  the  liberties  of  his  life,  he  brtiught  no  sort  of 
honour.  These  bisl)0]is  gave  no  great  reputation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house,  to 
which  they  adhered : they  likewise  entered  their  dissent  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
iipjier  house.  Fnim  the  hre  raised  thus  in  convocation  a great  heat  was  spread  tlirough 
the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom  : it  alienated  them  from  their  bishops,  and  raised  factions 
among  them  everywhere. 

Thus  ended  the  session  of  parliament  and  convocation,  which  had  the  worst  aspect  of  any 
that  hod  sat  during  this  reign.  The  new  ministers  pressed  the  king  often  to  dissolve  the 
commission  that  riK;ominended  to  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  to  turn  out  some  of  the 
whigs  who  were  in  employments,  the  lord  Haversham  in  particular,  w*ho  w':is  in  the 
admiralty.  But  the  king  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  any  thing ; yet  he  kept  himself 
so  much  on  the  reserve,  that  when  he  went  out  of  England  it  wras  not  certainly  knowrn 
whether  lie  intended  to  dissolve  the  parliament  or  not.  When  tlie  king  came  to  the  Hague, 
he  found  the  negotiation  witli  Franco  quite  at  an  end  ; the  king  of  France  had  recalled  his 
minister,  the  States  had  increased  their  force,  and  the  French  were  very  strong  in  their 
noighlxiurhood:  so  that  though  no  war  w’as  actually  declared,  yet  it  was  very  near 
breaking  out. 

The  emperor’s  army  was  now  got  into  Italy.  The  entrance  towrards  Verona  was  stopped 
by  the  French,  hut  prince  Eugene  came  in  by  Vincenza ; and  when  the  reinforcements  and 
artillery  came  up  to  him,  he  made  a feint  of  passing  the  Po,  near  Ferrara : and  having  thiiB 
amused  the  French,  he  passed  the  Adige,  near  Carpi,  where  a body  of  five  thousand  French 
lay : these  he  routed,  so  the  French  retired  to  the  Mincio.  He  followed  tliem,  and  passed 
that  river  in  their  sight,  without  any  opposition.  'Tlic  French  army  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy  ; with  him  were  the  maresclial  Catinat,  and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont, 
governor  of  Milan.  These  differed  in  opinion  : the  duke  of  Savoy  was  for  fighting,  Catinat 
and  prince  Vaudeiiiont  were  against  it : so  the  maresclial  Villcroy  was  sent  thither  with 
orders  to  fight.  Catinat,  who  was  the  best  general  the  French  had  left,  looking  on  this  as  a 
disgrace,  retired  and  languished  for  some  time;  yet  ho  recovered.  There  were  many  small 
engagements  of  parties  sent  out  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Germans  had  always  tlie  Ix'tter  ; 
yet  this  did  not  discourage  Villcroy  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in  their  camp  at  Chiari  ; but 
they  were  so  well  entrcnclio<l,  and  defended  themsidves  with  so  much  resolution,  that  the 
French  were  forced  to  draw  off  wdth  great  loss : aliout  five  thousand  of  them  were  killed, 
whereas  the  loss  of  the  Germans  was  inconsiderable.  Sickness  likewise?  broke  in  upon  the 
French,  so  that  their  army  was  much  diminislied ; and  after  this,  they  were  not  in  a condi> 
tiun  to  undertake  any  thing.  Prince  Eugene  lay  for  some  time  in  his  camp  at  Chiari, 
stMiding  out  parti(*s  as  far  as  the  Adda,  who,  meeting  often  with  parties  of  the  French,  had 
always  the  advantage,  killing  some  and  taking  many  prisoners.  For  several  months  prince 
Eugene  had  no  place  of  defence  to  retire  to  ; his  camp  was  all  : so  that  a blow  given  him 
tlierc  must  liave  ruined  his  whole  army.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  possessed 
hiiii5(clf  of  all  the  Mantuan  territory,  except  Mantua  and  Guito ; he  blocked  them  both  up  ; 
and  when  the  sea.son  obliged  the  Frencli  to  go  into  quarters,  he  took  all  the  plact‘8  on  the 
Oglio,  and  continue<l  in  motion  the  whole  following  winter.  The  French  l»ad  no  other 
enemy  to  deal  with,  so  they  poured  in  their  whole  force  upon  hint.  Ho  was  then  but  a young 
man,  and  had  little  assistance  from  those  about  him,  and  none  at  all  during  the  summer  from 
the  princes  and  states  of  Italy ; for  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  preteiuled  to  maintain  a 
neutrality,  though  upon  many  occasions  the  pope  showed  great  partiality  to  the  French. 
The  ]>cople  indeed  favoured  him,  so  that  he  had  good  and  seasonable  intelligence  brought 
him  of  all  the  motions  of  the  French  : and  in  his  whole  conduct  he  show*cd  both  a depth  of 
contrivance  and  an  exactness  in  execution,  with  all  the  courage,  but  without  any  of  the 
rashness,  of  youth. 

* Dr.  CmtipUm  wu  a ^rneroiii  Titan,  and  if  he  had  been  leld  the  uiiHortliy  toipidon  upon  him  Rurnet,  be 
ftnibably  would  h;*Te  »id,  aalie  once  did  on  a nuiUar  uceacioii,  “ I ant  jjUd  of  it;  for  he  has  given  ine  an  eppnrtuiiity 

of  ftctliiig  you  a good  example  in  furgiviog  him.** 
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But  to  carry  on  tho  aeriea  of  hi«  motions  as  far  as  this  periml  of  my  liistor}'  goes,  his 
fttUiupt  in  January  following  upon  Cremona  lia<l  ulino.^t  provcil  a decisive  one.  Marcsclial 
Villeroy  lay  there  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and  commanded  a bridge  on  the  Po: 
prince  Eugene  had  passed  that  river  with  a j)art  of  his  army ; the  j)rinccss  of  Mirandola 
drove  out  the  French,  and  received  a garrison  frr>ni  him.  The  duke  of  M<Mlena  put  his 
countr)*  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  lier>k‘llo,  the  strongest  place  of  his  dominions.  The  duke 
of  Parma  j)rctended  he  was  the  pope’s  v{itM;il,  and  so  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  that 
sec.  Prince  Eugene  would  not  provoke  the  p«ipe  tot)  much,  so  ho  only  marclied  through 
the  Paniu'san  : here  he  laid  the  design  of  surprising  Cremona  with  so  much  secresy,  that  the 
French  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene  went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a hotly  that  he  brought  from  the  Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to  come  from  the  Parmesan  at 
the  same  time,  io  force  the  bridge,  lie  marclKsl  with  all  st^cresy  to  Cremona;  at  the  sanu; 
time,  through  the  ruins  of  an  old  aqueduct,  he  sent  in  st)me  men,  who  got  thrtiugh  and  forced 
one  of  the  gates,  ho  tliat  he  was  within  the  town  before  mareschal  Villeroy  had  any  appre- 
heiisit>n  of  an  enemy  l>eing  near  him.  He  wakened  on  the  sudden  with  the  muse,  got  out 
to  the  street,  and  there  he  wa»  taken  prisoner.  Hut  the  other  body  did  not  come  up  criti- 
cally at  the  time  appointc<l,  so  an  Irish  regiment  st'cured  the  bridge.  And  tluis  the  design, 
that  was  90  well  contriviHl  and  so  happily  executed  in  one  part,  did  fail.  Prince  Eugene 
had  hut  four  thousand  men  with  him,  so  tliat,  since  the  other  body  could  not  join  him,  he 
was  forct‘<l  to  march  back,  which  lie  did  without  any  considerable  los^s,  cariying  mareschal 
Villeroy  and  some  otlier  prisoners  with  him.  In  this  attempt,  though  he  had  not  an  entire 
success,  yet  he  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition  of  a milltar}*  man  could  as]>ire  ; 
M)  that  lie  was  looked  on  as  the  gn'atoHt  and  liappiest  general  of  the  age.  Ho  went  on 
enlarging  his  quarters,  st^curing  all  his  |K).sts,  and  straitening  the  bbs'kade  of  Maiitu.a,  and 
was  in  perpetual  motion  during  the  whole  winter.  The  Frem-li  were  struck  with  this  ill 
success;  more  troo{>s  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Vendonie  went  to  command  the 
armies  there. 

l*hc  duke  of  Savoy  was  prt'ss«Hl  to  send  liis  forctn*  thither ; hut  ho  grew  cold  and  l>ack- 
ward.  He  had  now  gained  all  that  he  could  ])rumise  himself  from  France  : his  six-ond 
daughte  r was  murriiKl  to  king  Philip  and  was  sent  to  him  to  Barcelona,  and  he  came  and 
met  her  there : Philip  foil  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  some  returns  of  a feverish  dis- 
temper : he  had  also  g«»at  dispute's  with  the  states  of  Catalonia,  who,  Indore  tlicy  would 
grant  him  the  tax  that  was  asked  of  them,  proposed  that  all  their  privileges  should  be  enn- 
tinned  to  them.  This  took  up  some  time,  and  occasioned  ipany  disputes.  All  was  s<*tiled 
at  last ; hut  their  grant  w*as  sliort  of  wliat  was  ex|>ecte<l,  an<l  did  not  defray  tlie  charges  of 
the  king's  stiiy  in  the  place.  A great  disposition  to  revolt  a]>peared  in  tiie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  it  broke  out  in  some  feeble  attempts  that  were  soon  mastered.  The  leaders  of 
tltese  were  taken  and  executed.  They  justified  themselves  by  this  apology,  that  till  the 
|so|)e  granted  the  invi'stiture  they  could  not  be  liound  to  obey  the  new  king.  The  duke  of 
Medina  was  a severe  governor,  both  on  his  master's  account  and  on  his  ow’n.  Some  of  the 
A<icrtrian  jwirty  made  their  escape  to  Romo  and  to  V'ienna.  They  represented  to  the 
t-raperor  that  the  disposition  of  the  country  was  such  in  his  favour,  that  a small  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  would  ci'rtainly  put  that  kingdom  wliolly  into  his  hand.s.  Oniers  were  upon 
Uiat  sent  to  ])rincc  Eugene  to  send  a detachment  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Hut  though 
he  believtsl  a small  force  would  soon  reduce  that  kingdom,  yet  he  judged  that  such  a dimi- 
nution of  his  own  strength,  when  the  French  were  sending  ho  many  troops  into  the  Milanese, 
would  so  expose  him,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a defensive  with  such  an 
unequal  force.  Yet  repeated  orders  came  to  him  to  the  same  effect;  but,  in  o]iposition  to 
those,  be  made  such  representations,  that  at  last  it  w*as  left  to  himself  to  do  whut  he  found 
safest,  and  most  for  the  cinjieror’s  service ; with  that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  and  it  soon 
appeareil  tliat  lie  Imd  judged  better  than  the  court  of  Vienna:  but  this  was,  by  Ids  enemies, 
imputed  to  humour  and  obstinacy;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  that,  lie  was  neither  consi- 
dert'd  nor  supporteil  as  his  great  services  had  deserved.  This  might  flow  from  envy  and 
malice,  which  are  the  ordinary  growth  of  all  courts,  chlefiy  of  feeble  ones  ; or  it  might  be  a 
practice  of  the  FYcuch,  who  hud  corruptctl  most  courts,  and  that  of  Vienna  in  particular ; 
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since  nothing  could  more  advance  their  ends  than  to  alienate  the  emperor  from  prince 
Eugene ; which  might  so  far  disgust  him,  as  to  make  him  more  remiss  in  his  service. 

Our  fleets  lay  all  this  summer  idle  in  our  seas  on  a bare  defensive,  while  the  French  ha^l 
many  squadrons  in  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  North,  the  war  went 
on  still : the  king  of  Sweden  passed  the  Duna,  and  fell  on  an  army  of  the  Saxons  that  lay 
on  the  other  side,  over  against  Riga,  and  routed  them  so  entirely,  that  he  was  master  of  their 
camp  and  artillery.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Courland,  where  no  resistance  was  made  * 
Mittau,  the  chief  town,  submitted  to  him.  The  king  of  Poland  drew  his  army  into 
Lithuania,  which  was  much  divided  between  the  Sapiclios  and  Oginskut : so  that  alt  thoso 
parts  were  breaking  into  much  confusion.  The  court  of  Vienna  pretended  that  they  had 
made  a great  discovery  of  a conspiracy  in  Hungary.  It  is  certain  the  Germans  played  the 
roasters  very  seventy  in  that  kingdom,  so  that  all  places  were  full  of  complaints,  and  the 
emperor  was  so  besieged  by  the  authors  of  those  oppressions,  and  the  proceedings  were  .so 
fummary  upon  very  slight  grounds,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  Hungarians  were 
disposed  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  a proper  opportunity  should  offer  itself.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  the  French  had  agents  among  them,  by  the  way  of  Poland  as  well  as  of 
Turkey,  that  so  the  emperor  might  have  work  enough  at  home. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  this  summer.  Several  negotiations  were  secretly 
carried  on : the  elector  of  Cologne  was  entirely  gained  to  the  French  interest,  but  was  resolved 
not  to  declare  himself  till  his  brother  thought  fit  likewise  to  do  it.  All  the  progress  that  the 
French  made  with  the  two  brothers  this  summer  was,  that  they  declared  for  a neutrality, 
and  against  a war  with  France.  The  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttel  and  Saxe  Gotha  were  oIm) 
engaged  in  the  same  design  : they  made  great  levies  of  troops  beyond  what  they  themselvea 
could  pay,  for  which  it  was  visible  that  they  were  supplied  from  France.  Here  w'as  a 
formidable  appearance  of  great  distractions  in  the  empire.  An  alliance  was  also  projected 
with  the  king  of  Portugal.  His  ministers  were  in  the  French  interests,  but  he  himself 
inclined  to  the  Austrian  family.  He  for  some  time  affected  retirement,  and  avoided  the 
giving  audience  to  foreign  ministers.  Ho  saw  no  good  prospect  from  England  ; so,  being 
pressed  to  an  alliance  with  France,  his  ministers  got  leave  from  him  to  propose  one  on  term* 
of  such  advantage  to  him,  that  as  it  was  not  expected  they  could  be  granted,  so  it  was 
hoped  this  would  run  into  a long  negotiation.  But  the  French  were  as  liberal  in  making 
large  promises,  as  they  were  perfldirus  in  not  obserring  them  : so  the  king  of  France  agreed 
to  all  that  was  proposed,  and  signed  a treaty  pursuant  to  it,  and  published  it  to  the  world. 
Yet  the  king  of  Portugal  denied  that  he  had  consented  to  any  such  project ; and  he  was  so 
hardly  brought  to  sign  the  treaty,  that,  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  threw  it  down  and  kicked 
it  about  the  room,  as  our  envoy  wrote  over.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  sign  it ; but  it  was  generally  thought  that  when  he  should  sec  a good  fleet  come  from  the 
allies,  he  would  observe  this  treaty  with  the  French  as  they  have  done  their  treaties  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Spain  grew  uneasy  and  discontented  under  a French  management. 
The  grandees  were  little  considered,  and  they  saw  great  designs  for  the  better  conduct  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  likely  to  take  place  every  where,  which  were  very  unacceptable  to 
them,  who  minded  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a vast  magnificence  at  the  kings  cost. 
They  saw  themselves  much  despised  by  their  new  masters,  as  there  was  indeed  great  cause 
fur  it ; they  had  too  mnch  pride  to  boar  this  well,  and  too  little  courage  to  think  how  thev 
should  shake  it  off. 

But  now  to  return  to  ouraflairs  at  home : Tlie  duke  of  Queensbury  was  sent  down  to  hold 
a parliament  in  Scotland,  where  people  were  in  so  bad  a humour,  that  much  practice  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  any  temper.  They  passed  many  angry  votes  upon  the  business 
of  Darien,  but  in  conclusion  the  session  ended  well.  The  army  was  reduced  one  half,  and 
the  troops  that  were  ordered  to  be  broken  were  sent  to  the  States,  who  were  now  increasing 
their  force.  This  session  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  duke  of  Queensbury  and  the  earl  of 
Argylo ; and,  in  reward  for  it,  the  one  had  the  garter,  and  the  other  was  made  a duke. 

In  Ireland,  the  tnistoes  went  on  to  liear  the  claims  of  the  Irish,  and  in  many  cases  they 
gave  judgment  in  their  favour.  But  now  it  began  to  appear,  that  whereas  it  had  been  given 
out  that  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates  would  amount  to  a million  and  a half,  it  was  not 
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likely  to  rise  to  the  third  part  of  that  sum.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  trusteea  lived  in  great 
state  there,  and  were  masters  of  all  the  affiiirs  of  that  kingdom.  But  no  propositions  were 
yet  made  for  the  purchasing  of  those  estates.  During  the  king's  absence,  the  nation  was  in 
a great  ferment,  which  was  increased  by  many  books  that  were  written  to  expose  the  late 
management  in  the  house  of  commons  and  the  new  ministry,  the  carl  of  Rochester  in  parti- 
cular, who  was  thought  the  driver  of  all  violent  motions.  The  few  books  that  were  pub- 
lished on  the  other  side  were  so  poorly  written,  that  it  tempted  one  to  think  they  were 
written  by  men  who  personated  the  being  on  their  side,  on  design  to  expose  them.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  delayed  his  going  to  Ireland  very  long.  He  perceived  that  the  king  s heart 
was  not  with  him,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  that ; as  on  the  other  hand  the  king  complaini'd 
much  of  his  intractable  temper  and  imperious  manner,  and,  by  his  intercourse  with  him,  the 
king  came  to  see  that  he  was  not  the  man  ho  had  taken  him  for ; that  he  had  no  great  nor 
clear  notions  of  aftain  abroad  ; and  that,  instead  of  moderating  the  violence  of  his  party,  he 
inflamed  them : so  tliat  he  often  said,  that  the  year  in  which  he  directed  the  councils  was 
one  of  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole  life.  The  earl  of  Rochester  finding  the  king's  coldness 
towards  him,  expostulated  with  him  upon  it,  and  said  he  could  servo  him  no  longer,  since 
be  saw  he  did  not  trust  him.  Tlio  king  heard  this  with  his  usual  phlegm,  and  concluded 
upon  it  that  he  should  see  him  no  more ; but  Harley  made  him  a little  more  submissive  and 
towardly.  After  the  king  was  gone  beyond  sea,  he  also  went  into  Ireland ; there  he  used 
much  art  in  obliging  people  of  all  sorts,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists ; yet  such  confidence 
was  put  in  him  by  the  high  church  party,  that  they  bore  every  thing  at  his  hands.  It  was 
not  easy  to  behave  himself  towards  the  trustees,  so  as  not  to  give  a general  distaste  to  the 
nation,  for  they  were  much  hated,  and  openly  charged  with  partiality,  injustice,  and  corrup- 
tion. 'That  which  gave  the  greatest  disgust  in  his  administration  there,  was  his  usage  of 
the  reduced  officers,  who  were  upon  half  pay,  a fund  being  settled  for  that  by  act  of  par- 
liament. They  were  ordered  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  ready  for  service  there.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  criled  them  before  him,  and  required  them  to  express  under  their  hands  their 
readiness  to  go  and  serve  in  the  West  Indies.  They  did  not  comply  with  this ; so  he  sot 
them  a day  for  their  final  answer,  and  threatened  that  they  should  have  no  more  appoint- 
ments if  they  stood  out  beyond  that  time.  This  was  represented  to  the  king,  as  s great 
hardship  put  on  them,  and  as  done  on  design  to  leave  Ireland  destitute  of  the  service  that 
might  done  by  so  many  gallant  officers,  who  wen  all  known  to  be  well  affected  to  tlie 
present  government.  So  the  king  ordered  a stop  to  be  put  to  it. 

1 am  now  come  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  <if  the  unfortunate  king  James : he  had  led 
for  above  ten  years  a very  inactive  life  in  France  ; after  he  had  in  so  poor  a manner  as  was 
told,  abandon^  first  England,  and  then  Ireland,  he  had  entered  into  two  designs,  for  reco- 
vering the  crowns,  which  he  may  be  said,  more  truly,  to  have  thrown  away  than  lost : the 
one  was  broken  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  sea  before  Cherbourg,  in  the  year  1692  ; 
the  other  seemed  to  be  laid  with  more  depth,  as  well  as  with  more  infamy,  when  an  army 
was  brought  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  design  of  the  assassination  was  thought  sure,  upon  which 
it  was  reasonably  hoped  that  we  must  have  fallen  into  such  convulsions,  that  we  should  have 
been  an  easy  prey  to  an  army  ready  to  invade  us.  The  reproach  that  so  black  a contrivance 
cast  npon  him,  brought  him  under  so  much  contempt,  that  even  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
French  court  could  hardly  prevail  so  far  as  to  have  common  respect  paid  him  after  that,  lie 
himself  seemed  to  be  the  least  concerned  at  all  his  misfortunes ; and  though  his  queen  could 
never  give  over  meddling,  yet  he  waa  the  must  easy,  when  he  was  least  troubled  with  those 
airy  schemes,  upon  which  she  was  still  employing  her  thoughts.  He  went  sometimes  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  the  poor  monks  were  much  edified  with  his  humble  and 
pious  deportment.  Hunting  was  his  chief  diversion,  and  for  the  most  part  he  led  a harmless, 
innocent  life ; being  still  very  zealous  about  his  religion.  In  the  opening  of  this  year,  he 
had  been  so  near  death,  that  it  was  generally  thought  the  decline  of  it  would  carry  him  off. 
He  went  to  Bourbon,  but  bad  no  benefit  by  the  waters  there  ; in  the  beginning  of  September, 
bo  fell  into  such  fits,  that  it  was  concluded  he  could  not  live  many  days : the  king  of  France 
came  (o  see  him,  and  seemed  to  bo  much  touched  with  the  sight : be,  with  some  difficulty, 
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rccoiniiiendcd  his  queen  and  son  to  his  care  and  protection : the  French  king  answered,  he 
would  reckon  their  concerns  as  his  own  ; and  when  he  left  him,  he  promised  those  of  his 
court  that  he  would,  upon  king  James's  death,  own  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  Ragland, 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  thorn  all.  King  James  died  on  the  6th  day  of  September. 
He  was  a prince  that  seemed  made  for  greater  things  than  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  more  particularly  of  his  reign : he  was  esteemed,  in  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  a man 
of  great  courage,  as  he  was  quite  through  it  a man  of  great  application  to  business  : he  had 
no  vivacity  of  thought,  invention,  or  expression ; but  ho  had  a good  judgment,  where  his 
religion,  or  his  education,  gave  him  not  a bias,  which  it  did  very  often : he  was  bred  with 
strange  notions  of  the  obedience  due  to  princes,  and  came  to  take  up  as  strange  ones,  of  the 
submission  due  to  priests  ; he  was  naturally  a man  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  justice  ; but  his 
religion  was  so  infused  in  him,  and  he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  his  priests,  that  the  principles 
w hich  nature  had  laid  in  him,  had  little  power  over  him  when  the  concerns  of  his  cliurch  stood 
in  the  way  : he  was  a gentle  master,  and  was  very  easy  to  all  who  came  near  him  ; yet  he 
was  not  so  apt  to  pardon  os  one  ought  to  be,  that  is  the  vicegerent  of  that  God  who  is  slow 
to  anger,  and  ri'ady  to  forgive,  lie  had  no  personal  vices  but  of  one  sort:  he  was  still  wan- 
dering from  one  amour  to  another,  yet  he  had  a real  sense  of  sin,  and  was  ashamed  of  it : 
hut  priests  know  how  to  engage  princes  mon*  entirely  into  their  interests,  by  making  them 
compound  for  their  sins  by  a great  zeal  for  holy  church,  os  they  call  it.  In  a word,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  popery,  he  vvould  have  b<*cn,  if  not  a great,  yet  a good,  prince.  By  what  1 
once  knew  of  him,  and  by  what  1 saw  him  afterwards  carried  to,  I grew  more  confirmed  in 
the  very  bad  opinion  whicli  I was  always  apt  to  have,  of  the  intrigues  of  the  popish  clergy, 
and  of  the  confi'ssors  of  kings:  he  was  undone  by  them,  and  was  their  martyr,  so  that  they 
ought  to  bear  the  chief  joad  of  all  the  errors  of  hU  inglorious  reign,  and  of  its  fatal  cata- 
strophe. He  had  the  funeral  which  he  himself  had  desired,  private,  and  without  any  soit  of 
ceremony  : os  ho  was  dying,  he  said  nothing  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  Iris  son,  on  which 
some  made  severe  remarks ; others  thought  that,  having  spoken  so  often  of  it  before,  ho 
might  not  reflect  on  the  fitness  of  saying  any  thing  concerning  it  in  his  last  extremity.  Ho 
recommended  t4>  him  firmness  in  his  religion,  and  justice  in  his  government,  if  ever  he  should 
come  to  reigti.  He  said,  that  by  his  practice  he  recominendcd  Christian  forgiveness  to  him, 
for  he  heartily  forgave  both  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  emperor.  It  was  believed,  that 
the  naming  the  emperor  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  French,  to  render  the  emperor  odious 
to  all  those  of  that  religion 

Upon  his  death,  it  was  debated  in  the  French  council  what  was  fit  to  he  done  with  rela- 
tion to  his  pretended  son  : tlie  ministry  advised  tlie  king  to  be  passive,  to  let  him  assume 
what  title  he  pleased,  but  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  king  should  not  declare  himself : 
tiris  might  be  some  restraint  on  the  king  of  England,  whereas  a pn^ent  declaration  must  pre- 
cipitate a rupture  ; but  the  dauphin  interposed  writh  some  heat,  for  the  present  owning  him 
king ; he  thought  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  do  it : ho  wras  of  his  blood,  and 
was  driven  away  on  the  account  of  his  religion ; so  orders  were  given  to  proclaim  him  at 
St.  Germains.  The  carl  of  Manchester,  then  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  told  me,  that 
his  ow'n  court  was  going  about  it ; but  a dtfliculty,  proposed  by  the  carl  of  Middleton,  put 
a stop  to  it : he  apprehended  that  it  would  look  very  strange,  and  might  provoke  the  court 
of  Franco,  if  among  his  titles  he  should  be  called  king  of  France ; and  it  might  disgust  their 
party  in  England,  if  it  was  omitted : so  that  piece  of  ceremony  was  not  performed ; soon 
after  this,  the  king  of  Spain  owned  him,  so  did  tlie  pope  and  tlie  duke  of  Savoy  ; and  the 
king  of  Franco  pressed  all  other  princes  to  do  it,  in  whose  courts  he  had  ministers,  and  pre- 
vaihrd  on  the  pope  to  pn*ss  the  emperor,  and  other  popish  princes,  to  owm  him,  though  with- 
out effect.  The  king  looked  upon  this  as  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and 
he  onlercd  the  earl  of  Manchester  to  leave  that  court  without  asking  an  audience.  The 
Fitrneii  pretended,  that  the  bare  owning  of  his  title,  since  they  gave  him  no  assistance  to 

* It  U uunrcciMTT  to  My  more  concerninf^  thU  mitfpiitlrd  monarch.  Tlio«o  wYio  would  study  hii  bittory,  u viewed 
by  variou*ly  biuaed  partisan*,  must  refer  to  Uie  #ork*  of  Hume,  .Macauley,  Fox,  D'Orlean*,  “ Life  of  Jauii-*  ibo 
SccutiJ,  from  the  btuail  ^c. 
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in:iko  good  his  claim,  was  not  a brosich  of  the  treaty ; hut  this  could  not  pass  on  the  world, 
since  the  owning  his  right  was  a plain  declaration  that  they  would  assist  him  in  claiming  it, 
whensoever  the  state  of  their  affairs  should  allow  of  it. 

This  gave  a universal  distaste  to  the  whole  English  nation  ; all  people  seemed  possessed 
with  a high  indignation  upon  it  to  see  a foreign  power  that  was  at  peace  with  us,  pretend  to 
declare  who  ought  to  be  our  king  ; even  those  w'ho  were  ])crhaps  secretly  well  pleJised  with 
it,  were  yet,  as  it  were  forced,  for  their  own  safety,  to  comply  with  the  gen*>ral  sensti  of  the 
rest  in  this  matter:  the  city  of  Ix)ndon  begian,  and  all  the  nation  followed,  in  a s<*t  of 
addresses,  wherein  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  what  the  French  king  had  done,  in 
taking  upon  him  to  declare  who  should  be  their  king,  and  renewed  their  vow  of  fidelity  to 
the  king,  and  to  his  successors,  according  to  the  act  of  settlenient.  A great  diversity  of  style 
appeared  in  these  addresses,  some  avoided  to  name  the  French  king,  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  or 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  only  reflected  on  the  transaction  in  F ranee,  in  general  and  soft 
words ; but  others  carried  the  matter  farther,  encouraging  the  king  to  go  on  in  his  alliances, 
promising  him  all  faithful  assistance  in  supporting  them,  and  assuring  him  that,  when  he 
should  think  fit  to  call  a new  parliament,  they  would  choose  such  members  as  should  concur 
in  enabling  him  to  maintain  his  alliances ; this  raised  the  divisions  of  the  nation  higher. 
All  this  summer  the  king  continued  at  Loo,  in  a very  ill  state  of  health  ; new  methods  gave 
some  relief ; but  w’hen  he  came  to  the  Hague,  on  his  w’ay  to  England,  he  was  for  some  time 
in  so  bad  a condition,  that  they  were  in  great  fear  of  his  life  ; he  recovered,  and  came  over 
in  the  beginning  of  November. 

The  first  thing  that  fell  under  debate  ujx)n  his  return  was,  wdiether  the  parliament  should 
be  continued,  or  dissolved,  and  a new  one  called  ; some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  former 
parliament  had  been  secretly  asked,  how  they  thought  they  would  j)roceed,  if  they  should 
meet  again : of  these,  while  some  answered  doubtfully,  others  said  positively,  they  would 
begin  where  they  ha<l  left  off,  and  would  insist  on  their  impeachments.  The  new  ministry 
struggled  hard  against  a dissolution,  and  when  they  saw’  the  king  resolved  on  it,  some  of 
them  left  his  service.  This  convinced  the  nation  that  the  king  was  not  in  a double  game, 
which  had  been  confidently  given  out  before,  and  was  too  easily  believed  by  many : the 
heats  in  elections  increased  with  every  new  summons.  This  was  thought  so  critical  a con- 
juncture, that  both  sides  exerted  their  full  strength.  Most  of  the  great  counties,  and  the 
chief  cities,  chose  men  that  were  zealous  for  the  king  and  government,  but  the  rotten  part 
of  our  constitution,  the  small  boroughs,  were  in  many  places  wrought  on  to  choose  bad 
men  ; upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appeared,  that  a clear  majority  was  in  the  king’s  interests, 
yet  the  activity  of  the  angry  side  was  such,  that  they  had  a majority  in  choosing  the  8j)caker, 
and  in  determining  controverted  elections ; but  in  matters  of  public  concern,  things  went  on 
as  the  king  desired,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  nation  required. 

The  king  opened  the  parliament  with  the  best  speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince 
ever  made  to  liLs  people ; ho  laid  the  state  of  our  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  before 
them  in  a most  pathetical  manner ; he  pressed  it  upon  them  to  consider  the  dangers  they 
were  in,  and  not  to  increase  these  by  new  divisions  among  themselves : he  expressed  a 
readiness  to  forgive  all  offences  against  himself,  and  w’ished  they  would  as  readily  forgive 
one  another ; so  that  no  other  division  might  remain  but  that  of  English  and  French,  pro- 
testant  and  papist ; he  had  entered  into  some  alliances,  pursuant  to  the  addresses  of  the 
last  parliament,  and  was  negotiating  some  others,  all  which  should  be  laid  before  them  : and 
this  was  accordingly  done.  Both  houses  began  with  addresses,  in  which  they  did  very  fully 
renounce  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  house  of  lords  ordered  that  all  such  as  were  willing  to 
do  it  should  sign  the  address  that  was  entered  into  their  books.  This  was  without  a prece- 
dent, and  yet  it  was  promoted  by  those  who,  as  was  thought,  hoped,  by  so  unusual  a practice, 
to  prevent  any  further  proceedings  on  that  head.  No  exception  was  made  to  any  article  of 
the  alliances ; one  addition  was  only  proposed,  that  no  peace  should  be  made  till  a full  repa- 
ration was  offered  to  the  king  for  the  indignity  done  him  by  the  French  king's  declaring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England ; which  was  soon  after  proposed  to  the  allies, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  them  all.  By  the  alliances,  the  king  was  obliged  to  furnish  forty 
thousand  men  to  serve  in  the  armies,  besides  what  he  was  to  do  by  sea  ; all  was  consented 
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to  in  eveiy  particular ; angry  men  showed  much  rancour  against  the  king,  and  tried  to  croM 
every  thing  that  was  proposed,  both  as  to  the  quotas  of  the  troops  we  were  to  furnish,  and 
as  to  the  stKugth  of  our  fleet.  But  the  public  interest  was  now  so  visible,  and  the  concar- 
rent  sense  of  the  nation  ran  so  vehemently  for  a war,  that  even  those  who  were  most  averse 
to  it,  found  it  convenient  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  it.  The  city  of  London  was 
now  more  united  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  this  reign,  for  the  two  companies 
that  traded  to  the  East>Indies,  saw  that  their  common  interest  required  they  should  come  to  an 
agreement ; and  though  men  of  ill  designs  did  all  they  could  to  obstruct  it,  yet  in  conclusion 
it  was  happily  eflTected.  This  made  the  body  of  the  city,  which  was  formerly  much  divided 
between  the  two  companies,  fall  now  into  the  same  measures.  But  those  who  Intended  to 
defeat  all  this  good  beginning  of  the  session,  and  to  r^se  a new  flame,  set  on  debates  that 
must  have  embroiled  all  again,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  designs : they  began  with  com- 
plaints of  8f>me  petitions  and  addresses  that  had  reflected  on  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
house  of  commons ; but  it  was  carried  against  them,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
petition  as  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved ; yet  they  were  not  discouraged  by  tliis,  but 
went  on  to  complain  that  the  lords  had  denied  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachments. 
Tliis  bore  a long  and  hot  debate  in  a very  full  house ; but  it  was  carried,  though  by  a 
small  majority,  that  justice  had  not  been  denied  them  ; after  this,  the  party  gave  over  any 
further  struggling,  and  things  were  carried  on  with  more  unanimity. 

The  bouse  of  commons  began  a bill  of  attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  This 
could  not  be  opposed,  much  less  stopped ; yet  many  showed  a coldness  in  it,  and  were  absent 
on  the  days  in  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  ; it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  it  passed  in 
that  house,  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as  queen  regent  for  him. 
This  was  much  opposed,  for  no  evidence  could  be  brought  to  prove  that  allegation,  yet  the 
thing  was  so  notorious,  that  it  was  passed,  and  was  sent  down  again  to  the  commons.  It 
was  excepted  to  there  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time  was  brought  for  it,  and  in  that  the  commons  had  ^ded  some  names  by  a clause  in  a bill 
of  attainder,  sent  down  to  them  by  the  lords  ; yet  as  this  was  a single  precedent,  so  it  seemed 
to  be  a hard  one  : attainders  by  bill  were  the  greatest  rigours  of  tlie  law,  so  stretches  in  them 
ought  to  be  avoided  ; it  was  therefore  tliought  more  proper  to  attaint  her  by  a bill  apart, 
than  by  a clause  in  another  bill ; to  this  the  lords  agreed,  so  the  bill  against  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lords  also  passed  a new  bill,  attainting  the  queen,  but  that  was 
let  sleep  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  matter  that  occasioned  the  longest  and  wannest  debates  in  both  houses,  was  an  act 
for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  swearing  to  the  king  by  the  title  of 
rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  to  his  heirs,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement : this  was 
begun  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  first  design  was,  that  it  should  be  voluntary,  it  being 
only  to  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  their  su^ription  or  refusal  to  be  recorded  without 
any  other  penalty.  It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  all  the  tory  party,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  set  himself.  They  who  argued  against  it,  said  this  government  was 
first  settled  with  another  oath,  which  was  like  an  original  contract,  and  it  was  unjust  and 
unreasonable  to  ofiTcr  a new  one  : there  was  no  need  of  new  oaths,  as  there  was  no  new 
strength  got  by  them  : oaths,  relating  to  men’s  opinions,  had  been  always  looked  on  as 
severe  impositions : a voluntary  oath  seemed  to  be  by  its  nature  unlawful ; for  we  cannot 
swear  lawfully  unless  we  are  required  to  do  it.  To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  in  ancient 
time,  the  oath  of  alk'giancc  was  short  and  simple,  because  then  it  was  not  thought  that 
princes  had  any  right,  other  than  what  was  conveyed  to  them  by  law ; but  of  IaU%  and  indeed 
very  lately,  new  opinions  had  lx*en  started  of  a divine  right,  with  which  former  times  were 
not  acquainted : so  it  was  necessary  to  know  who  among  us  adhered  to  these  opinions ; the 
pri'sent  government  was  begun  upon  a comprehensivo  foot,  it  being  hoped  that  all  parties 
might  have  betm  brought  to  concur  in  supporting  it : but  the  effects  had  not  answered  expec- 
tation; distinctions  had  been  made  between  a king  de  jurt  and  a king  ds  facto  ; whereby 
these  men  plainly  declared  with  whom  they  believed  the  right  was  lodged : this  opinion 
must,  whensoever  that  right  comes  to  be  claimed,  oblige  those  who  hold  it  to  adhere  to  such 
claimers ; it  seemed  therefore  in  some  sort  necessary  that  the  government  should  know  on 
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mhoffi  it  might  depend  : the  ducrimination  made,  by  such  a test,  was  to  be  without  compuL 
aoa,  or  penalty ; no  hardship  was  put  on  any  person  by  it : those  who  refused  to  give  this 
security  would  see  what  just  cause  of  jealousy  they  gave,  and  would  thereby  be  obliged  to 
behave  themselves  decently  and  with  duo  caution : when  a government  tendered  an  oath, 
though  under  no  penalty,  that  was  a sufficient  autliority  for  all  to  take  it  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  substance  of  it : while,  therefore,  tliere  was  so  great  a power  beyond  sea,  that  did 
so  openly  t'spouse  this  young  man's  pretensions,  and  while  there  was  just  ground  to  suspect 
that  many  at  homo  favoured  him,  it  seemed  very  reasonable  to  offer  a method,  by  which  it 
should  appear,  who  obeyed  the  present  government  from  a principle,  believing  it  lawful,  and 
who  submitted  only  to  it,  as  to  a prosperous  usur))ation.  Al>out  twenty  lords  persisted  in 
their  opposition  to  this  bill ; those  who  were  for  it  being  thrico  that  number ; but,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  when  it  appeared  how  the  lords  were  inclined,  they  resolved  to  bring  in 
a bill  that  should  oblige  alt  |H‘rsons  to  take  this  abjuration.  It  was  drawn  by  sir  Charh>s 
Hedges;  all  employments  in  church  or  state  were  to  l>e  subject  to  it:  some  things  were 
added  to  the  abjuration,  suck  as  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  in  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  together  with  the  toleration  fur  dissenters : 
Finch  offered  an  alteration  to  the  clause,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  that  it  imported 
only  an  obligation  not  to  assist  him  ; but  though  he  pressed  this  with  unusual  vehemence,  in 
a debate  that  he  resumed  seventeen  times  in  one  session,  against  all  rules,  he  had  few  to 
second  him  in  it : the  debate,  whether  the  oath  should  be  imposed,  or  left  free,  held  longer  ; 
it  was  carried,  but  by  one  vote,  to  impose  it : the  party  chose  that,  rather  than  to  have  it 
left  free ; for  they  reckoned  the  taking  an  oath  that  was  imposed,  was  a part  of  their  submis- 
sion to  the  usurpation  ; bat  the  taking  any  oath,  that  strengthened  the  government,  of  their 
own  accord,  did  not  suit  with  their  oilier  principles ; hut  to  help  the  matter  with  a show  of 
zeal,  they  made  the  clause  that  imposed  it  very  extensive,  so  that  it  comprehended  all  clergy- 
men, fellows  of  colleges,  schoolmasteis,  and  private  tutors : the  clause  of  maintaining  the 
government  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  was  rejected  with  great  indignation;  since  the 
government  was  only  in  the  king ; the  lords  and  commons  being  indeed  a part  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  legislative  body,  hut  not  of  the  government.  Tliis  was  a bare-faced 
republican  notion,  and  was  wont  to  be  condemned  as  such  by  the  same  persons  who  now 
pressed  it.  It  was  farther  said,  that  if  it  appeared  that  our  constitution  was  in  danger,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  secure  it  by  an  act  and  oath  apart ; but  since  the  single  point,  that 
required  this  abjuration,  was  the  French  king's  declaring  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales 
was  our  king,  it  was  not  fit  to  join  matters  foreign  to  that  in  this  oath ; upon  the  same 
reason,  the  clause  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  of  the  toleration,  were  also  laid  aside.  The 
design  of  this  act  was  to  discover  to  all,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  how  nnaniinonsly  the 
nation  concurred  in  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  ; hut  here  was  a clause,  to  one 
part  of  which  (the  maintaining  the  church)  the  dissenters  could  not  swear;  and  even  the 
more  moderate  men  of  the  church,  who  did  well  approve  of  the  toleration,  yet  might  think  it 
too  much  to  swear  to  maintain  it ; since  it  was  reasonable  to  oblige  the  dissenters  to  use 
their  liberty  modestly,  by  keeping  them  under  the  apprehension  of  having  it  taken  away,  if 
it  was  abused  by  them.  One  addition  was  offered,  and  received  without  any  debate  about 
it,  or  the  shadow  of  any  opposition  ; it  was  declared  to  he  high  treason  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent or  defeat  the  princess's  right  of  succc'ssion  : the  tones  pretended  great  zeal  for  her,  and 
cave  it  out  that  there  was  a design  to  set  her  aside,  and  to  have  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
succeed  the  king  immediately;  though  it  could  never  l>e  made  appear  that  any  motion  of 
this  kind  had  ever  been  either  made,  or  debated,  even  in  private  discourse,  by  any  of  the 
whole  whig  party.  Groat  endeavours  were  used,  and  not  altogether  without  effect,  to  infuse 
this  jealousy  into  the  priucess,  and  into  all  about  her,  not  without  insinuations,  that  the  king 
himsi'lf  w.as  inclined  to  it.  Wlicn  this  clause  was  offered,  it«  being  without  a prcceilen^ 
gave  luuidlc  enough  to  oppose  it,  yet  there  was  not  one  word  said  in  opposition  to  it,  in  cither 
house,  all  agrot'ing  lieartily  in  it.  This  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  suspicion,  but  sur- 
mises of  that  kind,  when  raised  on  design,  arc  not  so<in  jiarUd  with. 

Soon  after  the  session  was  opened,  the  earl  of  Rochester  wrote  to  the  king,  and  asked  leave 
to  come  over;  it  was  soon  granted,  but  when  he  signified  this  to  the  council  of  Ireland,  the 
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whole  hoard  joined  in  a request  to  him,  that  he  would  lay  bch-re  the  king  the  great  griev- 
ances under  which  the  whole  kingdom  lay,  by  the  procewiings  of  the  trustees,  who  stretched 
the  authority  that  the  law  gave  them,  in  many  instances,  to  the  oppressing  of  the  nation  ; 
he  seemed  uneasy  at  the  motion,  hut  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  which  he  did  at  his 
coming  over,  fc^on  afU'r  that,  petitions  were  sent  round  all  tlic  counties  of  Ireland,  and 
signed  by  many,  rejirt'stuiting  both  the  hardshi])s  of  the  at;t,  and  the  severe  methods  the 
trustees  took  in  executing  it : all  this  was  believed  to  be  set  on  secretly  by  the  court,  in  hope 
that  some  temper  might  l)c  found  in  that  matter,  so  that  the  king's  grants  might  again  take 
place  in  whole,  or  in  j)art.  The  house  of  commons  was  moved  to  proceed  severely  against 
the  j)romoters  of  these  |>ctition8  ; yet  the  complaining  of  grievances  liad  been  so  often  asw^rted 
to  l>e  a right  of  the  subject,  that  this  was  let  fall ; but  since  no  person  appeared  to  justify 
the  facts  set  forth,  and  suggested  in  those  petitions,  they  were  voted  false  and  scandalous, 
and  this  stopped  a further  progress  in  that  method,  'fhe  heat  with  which  that  act  had  been 
carrietl  was  now  much  qualified,  and  the  trusttH?s  having  judged  for  so  many  claims  in  favour 
of  Irish  papists,  showing  too  manifest  a partiality  for  them,  and  having  now  sat  two  years, 
in  which  they  had  consumed  all  the  rents  that  arose  out  of  the  confiscated  estates,  the  house 
was  applied  to  for  their  interposition,  by  many  )>etitions  relating  to  that  matter.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  because,  as  was  formerly  told,  when  that  act  was  depending,  they  had 
passed  a vote  against  receiving  any  petition  relating  to  it : the  thing  had  now  lost  much  of 
the  credit  and  value  that  was  set  upon  it  at  first ; and  though  the  same  party  still  opposed 
the  receiving  any  petitions,  yet  the  current  w.as  now  so  strong  the  other  way,  that  they  were 
all  received,  and  in  a great  many  cases  justice  was  done ; yet  with  a manifiat  partiality,  in 
favour  of  papists ; it  being  a maxim,  among  all  who  favoured  king  James’s  interests,  to 
serve  papists,  especially  those  whose  estotes  were  confiscated  for  adhering  to  him.  One 
motion  w.as  carried,  not  without  difficulty,  in  favour  of  those  who  ha<l  purchased  under  the 
grantees,  and  hail  made  great  improvements,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  purchase  with 
an  abatement  of  two  y«*ars’  value  of  the  estates  : the  earl  of  Athlone,  whose  ease  wxis  singu- 
lar, as  was  formerly  set  out,  having  sold  his  grant  to  men,  who  had  reason  to  think  tliey 
had  purelnised  under  a secure  title,  a special  clause  was  offered  in  their  favour ; but  the  party 
had  studied  so  far  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  Dutch,  that  in  this  the  votes  w’ere  equal, 
and  the  s]>euker*'8  vote  being  to  turn  the  matter,  he  gave  it  against  the  purchasers.  Many 
bills  were  brought  in  relating  to  Iri.sh  forfeitures,  which  took  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
session. 

The  commons,  after  a long  delay,  sent  up  the  bill,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the 
house  of  lords  the  tories  oj)posed  it  all  they  po.s.sibly  could ; it  was  a new  bill,  so  the  debate 
was  entirely  open ; they  first  moved  for  a clause,  excusing  the  peers  from  it : if  this  had 
been  received,  the  bill  would  have  been  certainly  lost,  for  the  commons  would  never  have 
yielded  to  it : when  this  was  rejected,  they  tried  to  have  brought  it  back  to  be  voluntary  ; 
it  was  a strange  piece  of  inconsistency  in  men  to  move  this,  who  had  argued  even  against  the 
lawfulness  of  a voluntary  oath : but  it  was  visible  they  intended  by  it  only  to  lose,  or  at 
least  to  delay,  the  bill : when  this  was  over-ruled  by  the  house,  not  without  a mixture  of 
indignation  in  some  against  the  movers,  they  next  offered  all  tho.se  clauses  that  had  been 
rejected  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  some  other  very  strange  additions,  by  which  they 
discovered  both  great  weakness  and  an  inveterate  rancour  against  the  government ; but  all 
the  o]>position  ended  in  a protestation  of  nineteen  or  twenty  peers  against  the  bill. 

And  now  I am  arrived  at  the  fatal  period  of  this  reign.  The  king  seemed  all  this  winter 
in  a very  fair  way  of  recovery ; he  had  ma<le  the  royal  apartments  in  llampton-court  very 
noble,  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  place,  that  he  went  thither  once  a week,  an^ 
rode  often  about  the  park : in  the  end  of  February,  the  hor.se  he  rode  on  stumbled,  and  he, 
being  then  very  feeble,  fell  off  and  broke  his  collar-bone : he  seemed  to  have  no  other  hurt 
by  it,  and  his  strength  was  then  so  much  impaired,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  let 
him  blood,  no  symptom  apjKjared  that  required  it:  the  bone  was  well  set,  and  it  was 
thought  there  was  no  danger  ; .so  he  was  brought  to  Kensington  that  night:  he  himself  had 
apprelicndcd  all  this  winter  that  he  was  sinking  ; he  said  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  both  IxToro 
and  after  this  accident,  that  he  was  a dead  man : it  was  not  in  his  legs,  nor  now  in  his  collar- 
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bone,  that  he  felt  himself  ill,  but  all  was  decayutl  within,  so  that  he  believed  he  should  not 
be  able  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  another  campaign.  During  his  illness,  he  sent  a message 
to  the  two  houses,  recommending  the  union  of  both  kingdoms  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this, 
was  a motion  that  the  carl  of  Nottingham  had  made,  in  tlie  house  of  lords,  when  the  act  of 
abjuration  was  agreed  to : he  said,  though  he  had  diftcred  from  the  majority  of  the  house  in 
many  particulars  relating  to  it,  yet  he  was  such  a friend  to  the  design  of  the  act,  that  in  order 
to  the  securing  a protestant  succession,  he  thought  an  union  of  the  whole  island  was  very 
necessary ; and  that  therefore  they  should  consider  how  both  kingdoms  might  be  united ; 
but  in  order  to  this,  and  previous  to  it,  he  moved,  that  an  address  should  Iw  made  to  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  parliament  now  sitting  in  Scotland,  and  to  call  a 
new  one : since  the  present  parliament  was  at  first  a convention,  and  then  turned  to  a parlia- 
ment, and  was  continued  ever  since,  so  that  the  legality  of  it  might  be  called  in  question ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  so  im|>ortant  a thing  as  the  union  of  both  kingdoms,  should  be 
treated  in  a parliament  against  the  constitution  of  which  no  exception  could  lie.  The  motion 
was  warmly  opposed ; for  that  nation  was  then  in  such  a ferment,  that  the  calling  a new 
parliament  would  have  been  probably  attended  with  bad  consequences  ; so  that  project  was 
let  fall,  and  no  progress  was  made  upon  the  king's  message.  On  the  third  of  March,  the  king 
had  a short  fit  of  an  ague,  which  he  regarded  so  little,  that  he  said  nothing  of  it ; it  returned 
on  him  next  day ; I happened  to  be  then  near  hini,  and  observed  such  a visible  alteration,  as 
gave  me  a very  ill  opinion  of  his  condition ; after  that  he  kept  his  chaml)er  till  Friday : 
every  day  it  was  given  out  that  his  fits  abaU^d  ; on  Friday,  things  had  so  melancholy  a face, 
that  his  being  dangerously  ill  was  no  longer  conceahnl ; there  was  now  such  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  his  pulse  was  so  sunk,  that  the  alann  was  given  out  every  where ; he  had 
sent  the  earl  of  Albemarle  over  to  Holland  to  put  things  in  a readiness  for  an  early  campaign. 
He  came  back  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  morning,  with  so  good  an  account  of  every  thing, 
that,  if  matters  of  that  kind  could  have  wroiight  on  the  king,  it  must  have  revived  him  ; but 
the  coldness  with  which  he  received  it  showed  how  little  hopes  were  left : soon  after,  he  said, 
“ Je  tire  vers  ma  Jin^  (I  draw  towards  my  end.”)  The  act  of  abjuration,  and  the  money 
bill,  were  now  prepared  for  the  royal  assent ; the  council  ordered  all  things  to  be  in  a readi- 
ness for  the  passing  of  those  bills  by  a sj)ecial  commission,  which  according  to  form  must  be 
signed  by  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  parliament : they 
came  to  the  king,  when  his  fit  began,  and  stayed  some  hours  In^forc  they  were  admitted  ; 
some  in  the  house  of  commons  moved  for  an  adjournment,  though  the'  lords  had  sent  to  them 
not  to  adjourn  for  some  time  ; by  this  mejins  they  hoped  the  bill  of  abjuration  should  be  lost ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  all  rules  to  adjourn,  when  such  a message  was  sent  them  by  the  lords, 
so  they  waited  till  the  king  had  signed  the  commission  and  the  bills,  and  thus  those  acts 
passed  in  the  last  day  of  the  king’s  life. 

'The  king’s  strength  and  pulse  was  still  sinking,  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  so 
that  no  hope  was  left.  'The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  I went  to  him  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  stir  from  him  till  he  died.  The  archbishop  prayed  on  Saturday  some  time 
with  him,  but  he  was  then  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  but  gave  him  his  hand,  as 
a sign  that  he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  said,  he  intended  to 
receive  the  sacrament : his  reason  and  all  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last  minute  : about 
five  in  the  morning  he  desired  the  sacrament,  and  went  through  the  office  w'ith  great  appear- 
ance of  seriousness,  but  could  not  express  himsi'lf ; when  this  was  done,  he  called  for  the  earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  gave  him  a charge  to  take  care  of  his  papers.  Ho  thanked  Mr.  Auver- 
querque  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  He  took  leave  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  called 
for  the  earl  of  Portland,  but  before  he  came,  his  voice  quite  failed,  so  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  carried  it  to  his  heart  with  great  tenderness.  He  was  often  looking  up  to  heaven, 
in  many  short  ejaculations.  Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  the  rattle  began,  the  commen- 
datory prayer  was  said  for  him,  and  as  it  ended  he  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a few  days.  When  his  body  was  opened,  it  appeared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  swelling  of  his  legs,  he  had  no  dropsy ; his  head  and  heart  were  sound  ; 
tJiere  was  scarcely  any  blood  in  his  body ; his  lungs  stuck  to  his  side,  and  by  the  fall  from 
Lis  liorse,  a part  of  them  was  torn  from  it,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation,  that  was 
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believed  to  be  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  probably  might  have  been  prevented 
for  some  time,  if  he  had  been  then  let  blood.  His  death  would  have  been  a great  stroke  at 
any  time,  but  in  our  circumstances,  as  they  stood  at  that  time,  it  was  a dreadful  one.  The 
earl  of  Portland  told  me,  that  when  he  was  once  encouraging  him,  from  the  good  state  his 
afl&irs  were  in,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  take  more  heart ; the  king  answered  him,  that 
he  knew  death  was  that  which  he  had  looked  at  on  all  occasions  without  any  terror ; some- 
times he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  all  his  troubles,  but  be  con- 
fessed now  he  saw  another  scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a little  longer.  He  died  with  a 
clear  and  full  prcnenco  of  mind,  and  in  a wonderful  tranquillity.  Those  who  knew  it  was 
his  rule,  all  his  life  long,  to  hide  tlie  impressions  that  religion  made  on  him  as  much  as  po«- 
sible,  did  not  wonder  at  his  silence  in  his  last  minutes,  but  they  lamented  it  much ; they 
knew  what  a handle  it  would  give  to  censure  and  obloquy. 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  prince  of  Orange.  He 
had  a thin  and  weak  body,  was  brown  haired, and  of  a clear  and  delicate  constitution;  be 
had  a Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  a large  front,  and  a countenance  com- 
posed to  gravity  and  authority : all  his  senses  were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always 
asthmatical,  and  the  dregs  of  the  small  pox  falling  on  his  lungs,  be  had  a constant  deep  cough. 
His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with  a few : he  spoke  little 
and  very  slowly,  and  most  commonly  witli  a disgusting  dryness,  which  w’as  his  character  at 
all  times,  except  in  a day  of  battle ; for  then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion : be 
was  then  every  where,  and  looked  to  every  thing.  He  had  no  great  advantage  from  his 
education  ; Dc  Wit's  discourses  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  he,  being  apprehensive  of  the 
observation  of  those  who  were  looking  narrowly  into  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  an  habitual  caution  that  he  could  never  shake  off,  though  in  another  scene  H 
proved  as  hurtful  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affairs : he  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English 
and  German  equally  well ; and  be  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian,  so  that  he  was 
well  fitted  to  command  armies  composed  of  several  nations.  He  had  a memory  that  amazed 
all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him  ; he  was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things ; his 
strength  lay  rather  in  a true  discerning  and  a sound  judgment,  than  in  imagination,  or  inven- 
tion : his  dt'signs  were  always  great  and  good  ; but  it  was  thought  he  trusted  too  much  to 
that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough  to  the  humours  of  his  people  to  make  himself,  and 
his  notions,  more  acceptable  to  tliem  : tins,  in  a government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in 
it  as  ourS,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  believe  : his  reservednese  grew  on  him, 
so  that  it  disgusted  most  of  those  who  served  him  ; but  he  had  obser\’ed  the  errors  of  too 
much  talking,  more  than  those  of  too  cold  a silence.  He  did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to 
have  his  actions  censured,  but  he  loved  to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 
plaaaincc  : yet  lie  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius  lay  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage 
was  more  admired  than  his  conduct : great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him,  but  bis 
heroical  courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him  : he  was  too  lavish 
of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in  his  buildings,  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing  in 
rewarding  si'rviccs,  or  in  encouraging  those  who  brought  intelligence : he  was  apt  to  take  ill 
impressions  of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him,  but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent 
revenges ; he  gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour  almost  in  every  thing,  not  excepting 
that  which  related  to  his  own  health ; he  knew  all  foreign  affairs  well,  and  understood  the 
state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particularly  ; he  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but 
he  did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home : he  tried  how  he  could  govern  us  by  balancing 
the  two  parties  one  against  another,  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded  that  the  tories  were 
irreconcilable  to  him,  and  ho  was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  believed  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  flrmly,  and  he  expressed  a horror  at  atheism  and  blas- 
phemy ; and  though  there  was  much  of  Imth  in  his  court,  yet  it  was  always  denied  to  hiin, 
and  kept  out  of  sight.  Ho  was  most  cxemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  worship  of  God,  only  on  week  days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them  : he  was  ao 
attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in  his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  tlic  scri|>- 
turcs : and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a 
becoming  gravity.  He  was  much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees : ho  said  to 
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me,  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did  not  sec  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition ; his  indifference  as  to  the  forms  of  church  government, 
and  his  being  aealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy, 
gave  them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him  ; in  his  deportment  towards  all  about  him, 
he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served 
well,  or  those  who  served  him  ill : he  loved  the  Dutch,  and  was  much  beloved  among  them  ; 
but  the  ill  returns  he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of  him,  and  their  per- 
verseness towards  him,  had  too  much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a great  measure  alienated 
him  from  them,  which  he  did  not  take  care  enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects 
this  bad  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years,  too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all 
affairs;  till  the  treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dreadful  conjunction  of  the 
monarchies  gave  so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Europe ; for  a watching  over  that  court,  and  a 
bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  svos  the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few 
men  had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more  than  he  had ; yet  few  men  had 
stronger  passions,  which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to  whom  he  usually  made 
such  recompenses,  for  any  sudden,  or  indecent,  vents  be  might  give  his  anger,  that  they  were 
glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon  them : be  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross  any  of  bis  designs ; and  be  was  so  apt 
to  think  that  his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find  that  they  had  much 
credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a maxim,  to  let  them  often  feel  how  little 
power  they  had,  even  in  small  matters : his  favourites  had  a more  entire  power,  but  be  accus- 
tomed them  only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing  in  offering  advice,  except  when 
it  was  asked  ; it  was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  favour  that  he  shewed,  in  the 
highest  instances,  to  two  persons  beyond  all  others,  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle ; 
they  being  in  all  respects  men,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  opposite  characters ; secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be  smd,  that  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  I 
have  now  run  through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character ; I had  occasion  to  know  him  well, 
having  observed  him  very  carefully  in  a course  of  sixteen  years : I had  a large  measure  of  his 
favour,  and  a free  access  to  him  ^1  the  while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree : 
the  freedom  that  I used  with  him  was  not  always  acceptable  ; but  he  saw  that  I served  him 
faithfully,  so,  after  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a good  measure  of  con- 
fidence in  me ; I was,  in  many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ; but  that  was  not  my 
chief  bias  towards  him ; I considered  him  as  a ])er8on  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power 
of  France,  and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution ; the  series  of  the  five  princes  of 
Orange,  tliat  was  now  ended  in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  wc  find  in 
any  history;  and  the  thirty  years,  from  the  year  167^  to  his  death,  in  which  ho  acted  so 
great  a part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amaring  steps  of  a glorious  and  distinguishing  Provi- 
dence, that  in  the  words  of  David,  he  may  be  called,  **  llie  man  of  God  s right  hand,  whom 
he  made  strong  for  himself.**  After  all  the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
faults,  be  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed 
that  any  other,  can  afford.  He  died  in  a critical  time  for  his  own  glory ; since  he  had 
fonned  a great  alliance,  and  had  projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ; so  that  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, a great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  ascribed  to  him  ; and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be 
said  he  was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate  and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it 
was  natural  for  that  body  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it  life  was  withdrawn. 
Upon  his  death,  some  moved  for  a magnificent  funeral ; but  it  seemed  not  decent  to  run  into 
nnneceesary  expense,  when  we  were  entering  on  a war,  that  must  be  maintained  at  a vast 
charge  ; so  a private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the  honour  of  bis  memory,  a noble 
monument  and  an  equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  most  shew  whether  these 
tilings  were  really  intended,  or  if  they  were  only  spoken  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  bis 
funeral,  which  was  scarcely  decent,  so  far  was  it  from  being  magnificent. 
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BOOK  Vil. 

C9  THK  LIFE  AND  REtCN  OF  QDEGN  ANNE. 

V tlie  death  of  king  William,  pursuant  to  the  act  that  had  settled 
tho  succoasion  of  the  crown,  it  devolved  on  Anne,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  king  James,  by  his  first  marriage ; she  was  then 
entered  on  tho  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Upon  the  king's 
death,  tho  privy  council  came  in  a body  to  wait  on  the  nevv 
<)Uccn  : die  received  them  witli  a well  considered  speech  *.  Slio 
expressed  great  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  in  whose 
steps  she  intended  to  go,  for  preserving  both  church  and  state,  in 
(ipposition  to  the  growing  power  of  France,  and  for  maintdning 
tho  succession  in  the  protestant  line ; she  pronounced  this  as  she 
did  all  her  other  speeches,  witli  great  weight  and  authority,  and  with  a softness  of  voice,  and 
sweetness  in  the  pronunciation,  that  added  much  life  to  all  she  spoke.  These,  her  first 
expres-sions,  were  heard  with  great  and  just  acknowledgments  : botli  houses  of  parliament 
met  that  day,  and  made  addrcssis  to  her,  full  of  respect  and  duty : she  answered  both  very 
favourably,  and  she  received  all  that  came  to  her  in  so  gracious  a manner,  that  they  went 
from  her  highly  satisfied  with  her  goodness,  and  her  obliging  deportment ; for  she  hearkened 
with  attention  to  every  thing  that  was  said  to  her.  Two  days  after,  she  went  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which,  to  the  great  happiness  of  tho  nation,  and  to  the  advantage  of  her  government, 
was  now  continual  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  king’s  demise,  by  the  act,  that  was  made  fivs 
years  before,  upon  tbe  discovery  of  the  assassination  plot.  In  her  speech  she  repeated,  but 
more  copiously,  what  she  had  said  to  the  council,  upon  her  first  accession  to  the  throne. 
There  were  two  passages  in  this  speech  that  were  thought  not  so  well  considered : she 
amured  them  her  heart  was  “ entirely  English this  was  looked  on  as  a reflection  on  the 
late  king : she  also  added,  that  they  might  “ depend  on  her  word."  Both  these  expresnons 
had  been  in  her  father's  first  spcecli,  how  little  soever  they  were  afterwards  minded  by  him. 
The  city  of  London,  and  all  the  counties,  cities,  and  even  tho  subaltern  bodies  of  cities,  came 
up  with  addresses ; in  these  a very  great  diversity  of  style  was  observed ; some  mentioned 
the  late  king  in  terms  full  of  respect  and  gratitude ; others  named  him  very  coldly ; some 
took  no  notice  of  him,  nor  of  his  death,  and  simply  congratulated  her  coming  to  the  crown  ; 
and  some  insinuated  reflections  on  his  memory,  as  if  the  queen  liad  been  ill  used  by  him. 
The  queen  received  all  civilly ; to  most  sho  said  notliing,  to  others  she  expressed  herself  in 
general  words,  and  some  things  were  given  out  in  her  name,  which  she  disowned. 

Widiiu  a week  afb'r  her  coming  to  the  crown,  she  sent  the  carl  of  Marlborough  to  Hol- 
land, to  give  tho  States  full  assurances  of  her  maintaining  tbe  alliances  that  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  late  king,  and  of  doing  every  thing  that  the  common  concerns  of  Europe 
required.  She  gave  notice  also  of  her  coming  to  the  crown  to  all  tlie  princes  and  states  of 
Europe,  except  France  and  S]>ain.  Tho  earl  of  Marlborough  stayed  some  days  in  Holland, 
to  very  good  purjioso ; tho  king’s  death  had  struck  them  all  with  sucli  a damp,  that  they 
needed  tho  encouragement  of  such  a message,  as  he  brought  them  : when  they  had  the  first 
news  of  tho  king’s  death,  they  assembled  together  immediately ; they  looked  on  one  another 
as  men  amaacd ; they  embraced  one  another,  and  promised  they  would  stick  together,  and 
adhere  to  the  interests  of  tlioir  country : they  sat  up  most  of  the  night,  and  sent  out  all  the 


* See  C’liftUtiler**  Deb«t>.'«,  Ilouie  of  Cotnnion«,  iil  197. 
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o^lerB  that  were  necessary  upon  so  extraordinary  an  emergency.  Tliey  were  now  mnch 
revived  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough’s  priaence,  and  by  the  tem|>or  that  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  in  with  relation  to  the  alliances,  and  the  war  with  France ; and  they  entore<l 
into  such  confidence  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  that  he  came  back  as  well  satisfied  with 
them,  as  they  were  with  him.  The  queen  in  her  first  speech  had  asked  of  the  commons  the 
continuance  of  that  revenue,  which  supported  the  civil  list,  and  it  was  granted  to  her  for 
life,  very  unanimously,  though  many  seemed  to  apprehend  that  so  great  a revenue  might  be 
applied  to  uses,  not  so  profitable  to  the  public,  in  a n>ign  that  was  likely  to  be  frugal,  and 
probably  would  not  be  subject  to  great  accidents.  When  the  queen  came  to  pass  the  act, 
and  to  thank  the  parliament  for  it,  she  said,  she  intended  to  apply  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  it  to  the  public  occasions  of  the  present  year:  this  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  particular  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  all  the  addresses  that  came  up  afterwards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  queen  passed  a bill  for  receiving  and  examining  the  public  accounts ; 
and  in  her  speech  she  expressed  a particular  approbation  of  that  bill.  A commission  to  the 
same  effect  had  been  kept  up  for  six  or  seven  years,  during  the  former  reign,  but  had  been 
let  fall  for  some  years ; since  the  commissioners  had  never  been  able  to  make  any  discovery 
whatsoever,  and  so  hod  put  the  public  to  a considerable  charge,  without  reaping  any  sort  of 
fruit  from  it.  Whetlier  this  flowed  from  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  the  commissioners, 
or  from  the  integrity  or  cunning  of  those  who  dealt  in  the  public  money,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  party  that  had  opposed  the  late  king  had  made  this  the  chief  subject  of  their 
complaints  all  the  nation  over,  that  the  public  was  robbed,  and  that  private  men  lived  high, 
and  yet  raised  largo  estates  out  of  the  public  treasure.  This  had  a great  effect  over  England  ; 
for  all  people  naturally  hearken  to  complaints  of  this  kind,  and  very  easily  believe  them : it 
was  also  said,  to  excuse  the  fniitlcssmw  of  the  former  commissions,  that  no  discoveries  could 
be  made  under  a ministry  that  would  surely  favour  their  under-workmen,  though  they  were 
known  to  be  guilty.  One  visible  cause  of  men’s  raising  great  estates,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  admiiiirtration,  was  this,  that  for  some  yeaix  the  parliament  lai<l  the  ti.xes  upon  very 
remote  funds,  so  that,  besides  the  distance  of  the  term  of  pa)'ment,  for  which  interi'st  was 
allowed,  the  danger  the  government  itself  seemed  to  be  often  in  (u|>on  the  continuance  of 
wbiih  the  continuance  and  assignment  of  these  funds  was  grounded)  made  that  some  tallies 
were  sold  at  a gn.'nt  discount,  even  of  the  one  half,  to  those  who  would  employ  their  money 
that  way,  by  which  great  advantages  were  made.  The  gain  that  was  made,  by  robbing  the 
coin,  in  which  many  goldsmiths  were  believed  to  be  deeply  concerned,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  raising  those  vast  estate's,  to  which  some  had  grown,  as  suddenly  as  unaccount- 
ably. All  these  comphunts  were  easily  nused,  and  long  kept  up,  on  design  to  cast  the 
heavier  load  on  the  former  ministry : this  made  that  ministry,  w’ho  were  sensible  of  the  mis- 
chief this  clamour  did  them,  and  of  their  own  innocence,  promote  the  bill  with  much  zeal, 
and  put  the  strongest  clauses  in  it  that  could  be  contrived  to  make  it  effectual.  Tlic  com- 
missioners named  in  the  hill  were  the  hottest  men  in  the  house,  who  had  raised,  as  well  os 
kept  up,  the  clamour,  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  One  clause  put  in  the  act,  was  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  commissionefs ; for  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  all  employments 
during  the  commission ; the  act  carried  a retrospect  quite  back  to  the  revolution ; it  was 
given  out  that  great  discoveries  would  be  made  by  them,  and  the  art  and  industry  with 
which  this  was  spread  over  England,  had  a great  effect  in  the  elections  to  the  succeeding 
parliament.  Tlie  coronation  was  on  the  23rd  of  April,  on  St.  George’s  day ; it  was  per- 
formed with  the  usual  magnificence ; the  archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Sharp)  preached  a good 
and  wise  sermon  on  the  occasion ; the  queen  immediately  after  that  gave  orders  for  naming 
the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  in  the  collect  for  the  royal  family,  as  the  next  lieir  of  the  crown, 
and  sliG  formed  a ministry. 

The  coldness  hod  continued  between  the  king  and  her,  to  such  a degree,  that  thougli 
there  was  a reconciliation  after  the  queen’s  death,  yet  it  went  not  much  farther,  than 
what  civility  and  decency  required:  she  was  not  made  acquainted  with  public  affairs*. 
She  was  not  encouraged  to  recommend  any  to  posts  of  trust  and  a<lvantnge ; nor 
had  the  ministry  orders  to  inform  her  how  matters  went,  nor  to  oblige  those  about 
Sec  Duebeu  Miirlburuuglt'*  Lcitcn  to  anJ  from  Queen  Anne. 
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her:  only  pains  hod  been  taken  to  please  the  earl  of  Marlborougii^  with  whicli  he  was 
fully  satisfied  : nothing  liad  conU^nteil  him  better  than  the  command  he  had  the  formi-i 
year  of  the  troops,  which  were  sent  to  tlie  atwistance  of  the  StuU-s.  Hie  whigs  had 
lived  at  a great  distance  with  the  queen  all  the  former  reign:  the  tones  had  made 
much  noise  witli  their  sseal  for  her,  chiefly  aTtcr  thu  death  of  the  duke  of  Glocester, 
though  they  came  seldom  to  her : her  court  was  then  very  lliin,  she  lived  in  due  abstrac- 
tion from  business,  so  that  she  neither  gave  jealousy,  nor  encouraged  faction : yet  these 
tilings  had  made  those  impressions  on  her,  that  hod  at  first  ill  efi'ects,  which  wero  soon 
observed  and  remedied.  The  lute  king  had  sent  a message  to  the  earl  of  Rochester  some 
weeks  before  lie  died,  letting  him  know  tliat  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  comiiiisMioii  of  lord 
lieiiUmant  of  Ireland,  but  that  was  not  executed  in  form  ; so  the  commission  did  still  sub- 
sist in  his  person : he  was  upon  that  now  declared  lord  lieutenant  of  Irelaml.  The  lord 
Qodolphin  was  mode  lord  treasurer;  this  was  very  uneasy  to  himself,  for  he  resisted  the 
motion  long  ; but  the  earl  of  Marlborough  pressed  it  in  so  jmsitive  a manner,  tliat  he  said 
he  could  not  go  beyond  sea  to  command  our  armies,  unless  the  treasury  was  put  in  his  hands  ; 
for  then  lie  was  sure  that  remittances  would  be  punctually  made  him.  lie  was  declared 
captain-general,  and  the  prince  * had  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  all  tho  quccn‘'s  forces  by 
sea  and  land.  It  was  for  some  time  given  out,  that  tho  prince  intended  to  go  beyond  si‘a, 
to  command  the  annies  of  the  alliance,  but  this  rc}x>rt  soon  fell ; and  it  was  said,  tlie  Dutch 
were  not  willing  to  trust  their  armies  to  the  command  of  a prince,  who  might  think  it  below 
him  to  be  limited  by  their  instructions,  or  to  be  bound  to  obey  their  orders.  The  late  king 
had  dissolved  the  commission  fur  executing  the  otfice  of  the  lord  admiral,  and  bad  commitU'd 
that  great  trust  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  : the  secrets  of  that  board  were  so  ill  kept,  and  there 
was  such  a faction  in  it,  that  the  king  resolved  to  put  it  in  a single  |>er8on ; the  earl  <if  Pem- 
broke w.as  not  easily  brought  to  submit  to  it : he  saw  it  would  draw  a heavy  load  on  him, 
and  he  was  sensible  that  by  bis  ignorance  of  sea  aflfairs,  he  might  commit  errors : yet  be 
took  good  officers  to  his  assistance : he  resolved  to  command  the  fleet  in  person,  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  put  things  in  such  order  that  it  might  be  soon  ready.  A land  anny  wati 
designed  to  go  with  tho  fleet,  to  the  command  of  which  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  biH'n 
named  : but  upon  new  measures,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  first  sent  to,  not  to  go  to  Si'a  in 
person,  and  soon  after  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post,  with  the  offer  of  a great  }K-nsinn, 
which  he  very  generously  refused,  though  tlie  state  of  his  affairs  and  family  seemed  to  n*quirc 
it.  The  prince  was  made  lord  high  admiral,  which  he  was  to  govern  by  a council ; the 
legality  of  this  was  much  questioned,  for  it  was  a new  court,  which  could  not  be  authorized 
to  act,  but  by  an  act  of  parliament ; yet  the  respect  paid  the  queen  made  that  no  public 
question  was  made  of  this,  so  that  objections  to  it  never  went  beyond  a secret  murmur. 
The  earl  of  Nottingham  and  sir  Charles  Hedges  were  made  secretaries  of  state : the  torios 
would  trust  none  but  the  carl  of  Nottingham,  and  he  would  serve  with  none  but  Hedges  f : 
the  maxim  laid  down  at  court,  was,  to  put  the  direction  of  affairs  in  tlie  hands  of  the  torii*9*. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  assured  me  this  was  done,  upon  tho  promises  they  made  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  to  maintain  the  alliances ; if  they  kejit  these,  then  affairs  would  go  on 
smoothly  in  the  house  of  commons,  hut  if  tluy  failed  in  this,  the  queen  would  put  her 
business  in  other  hands,  which  at  that  time  few  could  believe.  The  marquis  of  Nornianhy 
was,  to  the  admiration  of  all  men,  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham The  earl  of  Abingdon,  viscount  Weymoiitli,  lord  Dartmouth,  Seymour,  Musgrave, 
tireenvil,  How,  Lu^on§  Gower,  Harcourt,  with  several  others,  wlio  had,  during  the  last 
reign,  expressed  the  most  violent  and  unrelenting  aversion  to  the  whole  administration,  were 
now  brought  to  the  council  board,  and  put  in  good  posts. 


* Prince  of  TVnuiark,  the  quevti't  htisiiand. 

Unlike  the  utne  relation  of  her  ei»icr,  he  wna  not 
ackuuwle<l^ed  as  king. 

t Sir  C'hurlet  Hedges  Mas  sccretsij  of  siste  to  king 
William,  and  lost  his  oHice  a short  time  before  this 
monyrth's  death;  but  wus  restored  muler  qiiecn  .-tmie, 
owing  to  the  eori  of  Nnttmgham  reftiting  to  be  serrvtnrj 
aniens  he  was  so  leinstalcd.  Tins  was  to  prevent  Vernon 
taking  the  oilice,  whom  the  earl  did  not  wish  to  have  for 


his  colleague;  alihmigh  he  piTeout  as  a more  honourable 
reason,  that  sir  Charles  ought  to  be  restored  beeaiiK  be  had 
lost  his  place  fur  a conseieutioiis  vote  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons— tlarlofDarttnoiilh  hi  Oxford  etiition  of  this  w«>rk. 

Duke  of  Normonby  and  Buckinghamshire.  There 
being  suspected  to  bo  sotnewrhero  latent  a cl.tim  to  (bo 
title  of  Uuckinglumt.— Johnson's  Lives  of  the  PocU. 

§ Spelt  Levison,  (hough  still  often  pronounced  as  spelt 
by  Uumet. 
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Before  the  king’s  death,  it  was  generally  thought,  that  some  in  both  houses,  and  many 
more  over  tlie  nation,  w'oiild  refuse  the  abjuration : they  had  opjmsed  it  so  vehemently,  that 
no  less  could  be  expected  from  them.  Some  went  ojit  of  towm  when  the  day  came,  in  wliich 
the  houses  resolved  to  try  all  their  members ; but  they  soon  came  to  other  resolutions,  and 
with  them  almost  the  whole  party  came  and  took  the  oath,  and  profi*ssed  great  zeal  for  tlio 
queen,  and  an  entire  satisfaction  in  her  title.  Some  suspected  this  w’as  treache»-y,  on  design 
to  get  the  government  once  into  their  hands,  that  so  they  might  deliver  it  up,  or  at  least  that 
they  might  carry  a parliament  .so  to  their  mind,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed  ; and  they 
might  think,  that  then  the  oath  would  fall  with  it.  Distinctions  were  si*t  about  among 
them,  which  heightened  these  suspicions ; for  though  in  the  oath  they  declared  that  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  had  not  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  crown ; yet  in  a paper  (which  I 
saw)  that  went  about  among  them,  it  was  said  that  “ right"  was  a term  of  law,  wdiich  had 
only  relation  to  “ legal  rights,"  but  not  to  a “ divine  right,"  or  to  “ birth  right :"  so  since 
that  right  was  condemned  by  law,  they,  by  abjuring  it,  did  not  renounce  the  “ divine  right," 
that  he  had  by  his  birth.  They  also  supposed  that  this  abjuration  could  only  bind,  during 
the  pn'sent  state  of  things,  but  not  in  case  of  another  revolution,  or  of  a conquest : this  was 
too  dark  a thing  to  be  inquired  after,  or  seen  into,  in  the  state  matters  were  then  in.  Tlie 
queen  continued  most  of  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  all  the  judges  except  two,  and 
most  of  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties ; nor  did  she  make  any  change  in  the  foreign  ministry. 

It  was  generally  btdieved  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  his  party  were  for  severe  methods, 
and  for  a more  entire  change,  to  be  carried  quite  through  all  subaltern  employments ; but 
that  the  lord  Qodolphin  and  the  carl  of  Marlborough  were  for  moderate  proceedings ; so  that 
though  no  whigs  W'ere  put  into  employments,  yet  many  were  kept  in  the  ])osts  they  had 
been  put  into,  during  the  former  reign.  Rej)catcd  aasurances  were  sent  to  all  the  allies,  that 
the  queen  would  adhere  firmly  to  them. 

The  queen  in  her  first  sjieech  to  her  parliament,  had  renew’cd  the  motion,  made  by  the  late 
king,  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms ; many  of  those  who  seemed  now  to  have  the  greatest 
share  of  her  favour  and  confulence,  opposed  it  with  much  heat,  and  not  without  indecent 
reflections  on  the  Scotch  nation ; yet  it  was  carried  by  a great  majority,  that  the  queen 
should  be  impowered  to  name  commissioners  for  treating  of  an  union  ; it  was  so  visibly  the 
interest  of  England,  and  of  the  present  government,  to  shut  that  back  door  against  the  prac- 
tices of  France,  and  the  attc^mpts  of  the  pretended  [)rincc  of  Wales,  that  the  opposition  made  * 
to  this  first  step  tow.ards  an  union,  and  the  indecent  scorn  with  which  Seymour  and  others 
trcatc<l  the  Scots,  were  clear  indications  that  the  posts  they  were  brought  into  had  not 
changed  their  tempers ; but  that,  instead  of  healing  matters,  they  intended  to  irritate  them 
farther  by  their  reproachful  speeches.  The  bill  went  through  both  houses,  notNvithstanding 
the  rough  treatment  it  met  with  at  first  *. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Marlborough’s  return  from  Holland,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  concert  at 
the  Hague,  the  queen  communicated  to  both  houses  her  design  to  proclaim  war  with  France  ; 
they  approving  of  it,  war  was  proclaimed  on  the  fourth  day  of  May  : the  house  of  commons 
made  an  address  to  thank  the  queen  for  ordering  the  princess  Sophia  to  be  prayed  for ; and 
as  the  right,  that  recommended  her,  was  in  her  own  blood,  she  was  designed  by  her  Christian 
name,  and  not  by  her  title  ; it  came  to  l)e  known  that  this  was  opposed  in  council  by  the 
marquis  of  Nonnanby,  but  that  it  was  promoted  by  the  lord  treasurer  (Godolphin). 

A report  was  spread  about  town,  and  over  the  nation,  with  such  a seeming  assurance,  that 
many  were  inclined  to  believe  it,  that  a scheme  had  been  found  among  the  king’s  papers  for 
fs'tting  aside  the  queen ; some  added,  for  imprisoning  her,  and  for  bringing  the  house  of 
H.anovor  immediately  into  the  succession ; and  that,  to  support  this,  a groat  change  was  to 
be  made  in  all  the  employments  and  offices  over  the  whole  kingdom ; this,  many  of  thoso 
who  were  now  in  posts,  had  talked  of  in  so  public  a manner,  that  it  appeared  they  intended 
to  possess  the  whole  n.itton  with  a belief  of  it ; hoping  thereby  to  alienate  the  people  from 
those  who  had  been  in  the  late  king’s  confidence,  and  disgrace  all  that  side,  in  order  to  tho 
carrying  all  elections  of  parliament  for  men  of  their  party.  Five  lords  had  been  ordered  by 

* In  the  cotnps**  of  restrirtc<l  notet,  it  i«  not  possible  to  detail  tlio  proceedings  connected  with  this  most  important 
mcjsuiv.  The  re.nler  is  therefore  referred  to  Dc  Foe's  excellent  “ History  of  the  Union." 
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the  queen  to  visit  the  late  king  s papers,  and  bring  her  such  of  them  as  related  to  the  alii* 
unccs,  or  other  affairs,  of  the  crown ; these  were  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  and 
the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Jersey,  and  Albemarle : the  whigs  saw  the  design  which  was 
driven  at  by  those  false  reports ; so  a motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  carl  of 
('arlisle,  and  seconded  by  the  lords  Wharton,  Halifax,  and  others,  that  an  inquiry  sliould  be 
made  into  the  truth  of  that  report,  and  of  all  other  stories  of  that  kind,  that  so,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  them,  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  those  wicked  desiras  might  be  punishtd  ; 
and  if  they  were  found  to  be  false,  that  those  w'ho  spread  them  about  might  be  chastised. 
Upon  this  the  house  desired  that  those  lords  who  had  visited  the  late  king’s  papers,  would 
let  them  know  if  they  had  met  with  any  among  them  relating  to  the  queen’s  succession,  or 
to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Four  of  them  were  then  in  the  house,  only  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  was  ill  that  day, so  the  four  who  were  present  said,  they  had  found  nothing 
that  did  in  any  sort  relate  to  that  matter,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
to  some  peers,  who  were  sent  by  the  house  to  ask  him  the  same  question.  Upon  which  a 
vote  passed,  that  these  reports  were  false  and  scandalous ; and  an  order  was  made  for  prose- 
cuting the  spreaders  of  them.  Some  books  bad  been  published,  charging  the  late  ministry 
and  the  whole  whig  party  with  the  like  designs : these  books  were  censured,  and  the  authors 
of  them  were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted ; though  both  the  marquis  of  Normanby  and  the  earl 
Nottingham  did  all  they  could  to  excuse  those  writers.  When  the  falsehood  of  tlioee 
cahnniuc’S  was  apparent,  then  it  was  given  out,  witli  an  unusual  confidence,  that  no  such 
reports  had  been  ever  set  about ; though  the  contrary  was  evident,  and  the  thing  was  boldly 
asserted  in  those  books ; so  that  a peculiar  measure  of  assurance  was  necessary  to  face  down 
a thing  which  they  had  taken  such  pains  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  credulous  vulgar, 
all  England  over.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  to  divert  this  inquiry,  moved,  that  another 
might  be  made  into  those  books,  in  which  the  murder  of  king  Charles  the  First  was  jusU- 
fied  ; though  the  provocation  given  to  some  of  these,  was,  by  a sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Binks 
before  tbo  convocation,  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  which  he  drew  a parallel  between  king 
Charles’s  sufferings  and  those  of  our  Saviour;  and,  in  some  very  indecent  expressions,  gave 
the  preference  to  the  former.  When  the  business  of  the  session  of  parliament  was  all  done, 
the  queen  dismissed  them,  with  thanks  for  tlio  money  they  had  given,  recommending 
came^ly  to  them  a good  agreement  among  themselves,  assuring  them  that  as  on  the  one 
hand  she  would  maintain  tbo  toleration,  so  on  the  other  hand,  her  own  principles  would 
oblige  her  to  have  a particular  regard  to  those  who  expressed  the  truest  zeal  for  the  church 
of  England : thus  the  session  ended,  and  the  proclamation  dissolving  the  parliament,  with 
the  writs  for  a new  one,  came  out  not  long  after. 

During  some  part  of  this  parliament,  a convocation  sat ; the  faction  raised  in  the  lower 
house  had  still  the  majority ; several  books  were  written  to  show  that,  by  onr  constitution, 
the  power  of  adjourning  was  wholly  in  the  archbishop ; the  original  book  of  the  convocation 
that  sat  in  the  year  1661,  being  happily  found,  it  showed  the  practice  of  that  convocation 
agreed  with  the  bishops  in  every  particular ; but  though  it  was  communicated  to  the  lower 
house,  that  had  no  effect  on  them ; for  when  parties  are  once  formed,  and  a resolution  is 
taken  up  on  other  considerations,  no  evidence  can  convince  those  who  have  beforehand 
resolved  to  stick  to  their  point.  But  the  prolocutor  dying,  and  the  king’s  death  following, 
the  convocation  was  by  that  dLssolved ; since  in  the  act,  that  impowered  the  parliament  to 
sit  after  the  king’s  death,  no  provision  was  made  to  continue  the  convocation.  The  earl  of 
Kochestcr  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  might  be  considered  whether  the  convocation 
was  not  a part  of  the  parliament,  and  whether  it  was  not  continued  in  consequence  of  the 
act  that  continued  the  parliament ; but  that  was  soon  let  fall,  for  the  judges  were  all  of 
opinion  that  it  was  dissolved  by  the  king’s  death. 

Upon  the  queen’s  accession  to  the  crown,  all  these  angry  men  that  had  raised  this  flame 
in  the  church,  as  they  treated  the  memory  of  the  late  king  with  much  indecent  contempt, 
so  they  seemed  very  confident,  that  for  the  future  all  preferments  should  be  distributed 
among  them  (the  queen  having  superseded  the  commission  for  ecclesiastical  preferments)  and 
they  thought  they  were  full  of  merit,  and  were  as  full  of  hopes. 

Such  an  evil  s]>irit  as  is  now  spreo<l  among  the  clergy,  would  be  a sad  speculation  at  any 
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time,  but  in  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  are  near  so  great  a crisis,  it  is  a dreadful 
thing ; but  a little  to  balance  this,  1 shall  give  an  account  of  more  proiniiting  Ix'giiiniiigs  and 
appearances,  which  though  they  are  of  an  elder  date,  yet  of  late  they  have  been  brought 
into  a more  regulated  form.  In  king  James's  reign,  the  fear  of  ]X)pcry  was  so  strong,  os 
well  as  just,  that  many,  in  and  about  Ijondon,  began  to  meet  often  together,  both  for  devo- 
tion, and  for  their  further  instruction  : things  of  that  kind  had  been  formerly  practised,  only 
among  the  puritans  and  the  dissenters ; but  these  were  of  the  church,  and  came  to  their 
minisi^rs  to  bo  assisted  with  forms  of  prayer  and  other  directions:  they  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Homcck.  Some  disliked  this,  and  were  afraid  it  might 
be  the  original  of  new  factions  and  parties  ; but  wiser  and  better  men  thought  it  was  not  fit 
nor  decent  to  check  a spirit  of  devotion,  at  sucli  a time  : it  might  have  given  scandal,  and 
it  seemed  a discouraging  of  piety,  and  might  be  a mean  to  drive  well-meaning  persons  over 
to  the  dissenters.  After  the  revolution,  these  societies  grew  more  numerous,  and  for  a 
greater  encouragement  to  devotion,  they  got  such  collections  to  he  made,  as  maintained 
many  clergymen  to  read  prayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so  many  different  hours,  that 
devout  persons  might  have  that  comfort  at  every  hour  of  the  day : there  were  constant  sacra- 
ments every  lord's  day  in  many  churches : there  were  both  great  numbers  and  greater 
appearances  of  devotion  at  prayers  and  sacraments  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memory 
of  man  *.  These  societies  resolved  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  s>vearer8,  drunkards,  pro- 
fjners  of  the  lord’s  day,  and  of  lewd  houses  ; and  they  threw  in  the  part  of  the  fine,  given 
by  law  to  informers,  into  a stock  of  chanty ; from  this  they  were  callt^  toeietifs  of  rfforma- 
tion  : some  good  magistrates  encouraged  them,  but  others  treated  tliem  roughly.  As  soon 
as  queen  Mary  heard  of  this,  she  did,  by  her  letters  and  proclamations,  enconrage  these  good 
designs,  which  were  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the  late  king.  Other  societies  s^  themselves 
to  raise  chanty  schools  for  teaching  poor  children,  for  clothing  them  and  binding  them  out 
to  trades : many  books  were  printed,  and  sent  over  the  nation  by  them,  to  be  freely  distri- 
buted ; these  were  called  societies  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  : by  this  means  some 
thousands  of  children  are  now  well  educated  and  carefully  looked  after.  In  many  places 
of  the  nation,  the  cle^y  met  often  together,  to  confer  about  matters  of  religion  and  learning ; 
and  they  got  libraries  to  be  raised  for  their  common  use.  At  last  a corporation  was  created 
by  the  late  king,  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  infidels,  for  settling  schools  in  our  plan- 
tations, for  furnishing  the  clergy  tliat  were  sent  thither,  and  for  sending  miseionaries  among 
sucli  of  our  plantations  as  were  not  able  to  provide  }>astor8  for  themselves.  It  was  a glorious 
conclusion  of  a reign  that  was  begun  with  preserving  our  religion,  thus  to  create  a coqio- 
ratioD  for  propagating  it  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among  infidels : there  were 
very  liberal  subscriptions  made  to  it  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  set  about  it 
with  great  care  and  zeal ; u]>on  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown,  they  had  all  possible 
assurances  of  her  favour  and  j>rotection,  of  which,  upon  every  application,  they  received  very 
eminent  marks. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  began  to  be  somewhat  embroiled  ; by  an  act  made  soon  after  the 
revolution,  it  was  provided,  that  all  princes  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  take  the  corona- 
tion oath  before  they  entered  upon  their  regal  dignity  ; hut  no  direction  was  given  concern- 
ing those  who  should  tender  it,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  taken  : so  this  being 
left  undetermined,  the  queen  called  together  all  the  late  king's  ministers  for  that  kingdom, 
and  in  the  presence  of  about  twelve  of  them,  she  took  the  coronation  oath  ; men  who  were 
disposed  to  censure  every  thing,  said,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  in  the  presence  of 
some,  deputed  for  that  effect,  either  by  the  parliament,  or  at  least  by  the  privy  council  of 
that  kingdom.  Another  point  occasioned  a more  important  debate. 

Upon  the  assassination  plot,  an  act  had  jmssed  in  Scotland  for  epniinuing  the  parliament, 
that  should  he  then  in  1^‘ing,  six  monUis  after  the  death  of  the  king,  with  two  special 
clauses  in  it ; the  first  was,  that  it  should  meet  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  the  king ; 
but  the  queen  did,  by  several  prorogations,  continue  tlio  parliament  almost  three  montiis 
after  the  king's  death  before  it  was  opened.  Some  said  the  parliament  was  by  this  dis- 

* See  “ i\n  Account  of  tbo  Societies  for  tbe  RefomifttioD  of  >Unncn,  Ac.,"  published  Id  1699,  with  s portrait 
•f  King  William. 
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©(flvcd,  mmrc  it  dia  not  meet  upon  the  day  limited  by  the  act  to  continue  it ; but  there  w:»t 
anolhor  proviso  in  tbe  act,  that  saved  to  t!«c  cnjwn  the  full  prerf'^^ativc  of  adioumiiiji,  or  di  - 
solving,  it  wlhiu  that  time;  yet  in  op|>o9ition  to  that,  it  was  ackuow!ed<;ed,  that  as  n> 
all  subsequent  days  of  meeting,  the  prerogative  was  entire,  but  the  day  that  was  liinit^'d, 
that  is  the  twenty-first  after  the  king’s  death,  seemed  to  be  fixed  for  the  first  ojwning  the 
session. 

The  second  clause  was,  a limitation  on  the  power  of  the  parliament,  during  their  sitting, 
that  it  should  not  extend  to  the  repealing  laws;  they  were  em|><»werrd  only  to  maintain  the 
juotestant  religion,  and  the  public  pi-acc  of  the  country ; it  w'as  therefore  said,  that  the 
qiuvn  was  pejiceably  obeyed,  and  tbe  country  now  in  full  quiet,  so  then*  was  no  nee<l  of 
assembling  the  parliament : the  end  of  the  law  b<*ing  compasseti,  it  was  said,  tbe  law’  fell  of 
itself,  and  therefore  it  wa.s  utcessary  to  call  a new  parliament ; for  the  old  one,  if  assembled, 
could  have  no  authority  but  to  to  the  pn*s(“rvation  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  tbe  countrv', 
their  jHiWcr  Ix-ing  limited  iu  those  two  heads  by  the  act  that  authorized  their  sitting.  In 
op{K>sition  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  iurt  whicli  gave  them  authority  to  ait  as  a ])arliamcnt 
for  six  months,  gave  them  the  full  authority  of  a parliament : the  dirt'cting  them  to  take  care 
of  aomc  more  important  matters,  did  not  hinder  their  meddling  with  other  matU  rs,  since  no 
)>arliainent  can  limit  a snhsi'quent  one : it  was  also  said,  tliat,  since  the  queen  was  now 
engaged  in  a war,  the  public  |K*ace  could  not  be  secured  without  such  a force  and  such  taxes 
to  maintain  it  as  tlie  presi-nt  state  of  affairs  required.  The  duke  of  Qut’enshury,  and  liis 
party,  were  for  continuing  tho  parliament;  hut  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  others,  who  harl 
op|>os(’d  that  duke  in  the  last  parlmmeiit,  complained  highly  of  this  way  of  proceeding  : they 
sai<l,  they  could  not  acknowh-dge  this  to  be  a legal  parliament,  they  could  not  submit  to  it, 
hut  must  prot»*st  against  it ; this  was  ominous ; a reign  was  to  he  lK‘giin  with  a parlia- 
ment liable  to  a dispute;  and  from  such  a breach  it  was  easy  to  foresee  a train  of  iniselrief 
likely  to  follow.  Tlu'se  lords  came  up,  and  represented  to  the  queen  and  those  in  favour 
with  her,  their  exceptions  to  all  that  wa.s  intended  to  he  done ; every  thing  they  said  was 
he.Trd  very  calmly  : but  the  quern  w’as  a stranger  to  their  law’s,  and  could  not  liike  it  upon 
her  to  judge  of  them,  so  slie  was  determined  by  the  advice  of  the  j»rivy  council  of  that  king- 
dom. The  lords  that  catnu  up  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Queensbury  continued  to  pu'ss  for  a 
new  jTarliament,  in  which  they  promised  to  give  the  queen  all  that  she  could  ask  of  them, 
and  to  consent  to  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  that  was  p;ist  in  the  former  reign.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  nation  was  then  in  too  great  a heat  to  venture  on  that,  and  that  some  more 
time  was  necessary  to  prepare  matters,  as  well  as  men’s  minds,  l>efore  a new  parliament  should 
l>e  summoned.  Both  parties  went  down,  and  both  being  very  sensible  that  the  pivshyic- 
rian  interest  would,  with  its  weight,  turn  that  scale  into  which  it  should  fall,  great  pains  were 
taken  by  both  sides  to  gain  that  party.  On  the  one  hand,  they  w’ere  made  to  apprehend 
what  a madm'ss  it  w’ould  be  for  them  to  provoke  tho  queen  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
who  might  be  enough  (lisj>osed  to  entertain  prejudices  against  them  ; tluMw  would  be  much 
heighU*nrd,  if  in  a |>oiDt,  in  which  conscience  could  not  be  preteiidi*d,  they  should  engage 
in  a faction  against  her,  es))ocially  w’hen  they  could  not  say  that  any  cause  of  jealousy  w’os 
given ; on  the  contrary,  the  queen  had,  in  all  her  public  letters,  promised  to  maintain  pree- 
byterian  government ; and  though  that  gave  grt^at  offence  in  the  late  king’s  time,  when  those 
]mblic  letters  wore  printed,  yet  now  this  passed  w’ithout  censure.  The  other  party  was  ua 
busy  to  infiatnc  them ; they  told  them  the  queen  was  certainly  in  her  heart  against  them  : 
all  those  who  were  now  in  her  confidence,  tho  earls  of  Rochi’ster  an<l  Nottingham  in  j>ar- 
ticiilar,  were  enemies  to  pri'shyterian  government:  good  wonls  were  now  given  them  to 
8e)>arate  them  from  a national  interest,  knowing  well  that  if  they  w«  nt  off  from  that,  And  so 
lost  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  they  lost  that  in  which  their  chief  stnmgth  lay  : the  party  that 
now  governed,  as  soon  an  they  should  have  carried  the  present  point  by  their  help,  and 
rendered  them  odious  by  their  concurring  in  it,  would  strengthen  theinselvi's  at  court 
by  entering  into  the  episcoi)al  int<’rcst,  and  trying  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland  ; 
which  would  be  soon  brought  about,  if  the  presbyterians  should  once  lose  their  jx)pularily  ; 
tlicse  were  the  metliotls  and  reasonings  that  were  used  on  both  hands. 

’The  parliament  was  l)ronght  together  on  the  IHli  of  June ; at  the  opening  the  5K“Siji<m  duke 
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Ilninilion  read  a paper,  im portin';,  that  thi.s  wns  not  a legal  parliament,  since  the  only  ends 
for  which  they  were  impowered  to  meet,  were  already  obtained ; the  queen  was  obeyed, 
religion  was  secured,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  was  settled  ; so  there  seemed  to  he  no 
occasion  for  their  continuance.  Upon  which  he  and  seventy-four  more  withdrew ; hut  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  continued  to  sit,  and  voted  tliemselves  to  be  a free  and  legal 
parliament,  and  declared,  that  pursuant  to  their  ancient  laws,  it  was  high  trea.son  to  impugn 
their  authority.  They  ratified  all  acts  made  in  favour  of  presbyterian  government,  in  which 
they  proceeded  with  such  violence,  that  sir  Alexander  Bruce  moving,  that  all  those  acts 
might  be  read,  for  he  believed  some  of  them  might  be  found  inconsi.stent  with  monarchy,  ho 
was  for  that  expelled  the  house.  They  by  one  act  recognized  the  queen's  title ; by  another, 
they  impowered  her  to  name  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ; and 
by  a third,  they  gave  a tax  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  force  that  was  then  in  Scotland  for  two 
years  longer ; and  so  the  parliament  was  brought  to  a quiet  conclusion. 

Ireland  was  put  under  lords  justices,  named  by  the  carl  of  Rochester,  and  the  trustees 
continued  still  in  their  former  authority. 

While  otir  affairs  were  in  this  posture  at  home,  the  first  step  that  was  made  beyond  .sea, 
was  by  the  house  of  Hanover ; it  had  been  concerted  with  the  late  king  before  his  sickness, 
and  was  set  on  foot  the  week  he  died.  'The  design  was  well  laid,  and  the  execution  was 
managed  with  great  secrecy  ; the  old  duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew  the  elector  of  Brunswick, 
went  in  person  with  an  army  that  was  rather  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  the  dukes  of 
Wolfenbuttel ; they  entered  their  country,  while  their  troops  were  dispersed  in  their  quar- 
ters; they  8ur})rist*d  some  regiments  of  horse,  and  came  and  invested  both  Wolfenbuttel 
and  Brunswick  at  once,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  them  ; having  them  at  this 
disadvantage,  they  required  them  to  concur  in  the  common  councils  of  the  empire,  to  furnish 
their  quota  for  its  defence,  and  to  keep  up  no  more  troops  than  were  consistent  with  the 
safi-ty  of  their  neighbours ; for  it  was  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  men  were 
sul)sisted  with  French  pay,  and  that  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  d«?clare  for  France,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  required.  Duke  Rodolph,  the  elder  brother,  was  a learned  and  pious 
prince  ; hut  ns  he  was  never  married,  so  he  had  turned  over  the  government  to  the  care  of 
ills  brother  duke  Anthony,  who  was  a prince  of  a temper  very  much  different  from  bis 
brother’s : he  could  not  ht'ar  the  advancement  of  the  house  of  Hanover ; so  in  opposition  to 
them,  he  went  into  the  interests  of  France ; but  being  thus  surprised,  he  went  away  in  dis- 
content, and  his  brother  broke  through  all  those  measures  in  which  he  had  involved  himself ; 
in  conjunction  with  duke  Anthony,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  had  entered  into  the  same 
engagements  with  France ; but  was  now  forced  to  fall  into  the  common  interests  of  the 
empire. 

Thus  all  the  north  of  Germany  was  united,  and  ready  to  declare  against  France  ; only  the 
war  in  Poland  was  so  near  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  continue  armed,  and  sec  the  issue 
of  that  war : the  king  of  Sweden  was  engaged  in  it,  with  such  a detennined  opposition  to 
king  Augustus,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  treating  a peace,  though  it  was  endeavoured  both 
by  England  and  the  States : the  king  of  Sweden  seemed  to  have  accustomed  himself  to 
fatigue  and  danger,  so  that  he  grew  to  love  l)oth ; and  though  the  Muscovites  had  fallen 
ujwn  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  where  they  had  gained  some  advantages,  yet  even  that  could 
not  divert  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  in  Poland.  A diet  was  summoned  there,  hut  it 
broke  up  in  confusion,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  only  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  treat  of  a peace.  'The  king  of  Prussia  was  very  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  this  war,  which  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prussia ; and  the  king  of 
Swe<len  threatened  to  invwlo  Saxony  with  the  troops  that  he  had  in  Pomerania,  which  could 
not  be  done,  but  through  his  territories.  The  king  of  Sweden  delayed  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Poland;  and  marched  on  to  Warsaw;  so  the  king  of  Poland  retired  to  Cra- 
cow, and  summoned  those  palatines  who  adhered  to  him,  to  come  about  him  : when  the  king 
of  Sweden  came  to  Warsaw,  he  sent  to  the  cardinal  to  summon  a diet  for  choosing  a new 
king ; this  went  further  than  the  resentments  of  the  Poles  yet  carried  them : hut  the  rest  of 
this  matter  will  apixiar  hereafter. 

All  Germany  w;is  now  united,  only  the  two  brothers  of  Bavaria.  The  court  of  Vienna 
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bet  on  foot  several  negotiations  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  but  all  to  no  purpose : for  tliot 
elector  si'enied  only  to  hearken  to  their  proportions,  that  he  might  make  the  better  U'nns 
with  France  : the  elector  of  Cologne  put  liege,  and  all  the  places  that  he  had  on  the  Rhine, 
except  Bonn,  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; it  was  said,  that  he  kept  Bonn,  hoping  to  bo 
able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  by  putting  that  into  his  possession ; but  lie  w*aa 
prevailed  on  afterwards  to  deliver  that  likewise  to  the  French.  In  this  the  elector  acted 
against  tlie  advice  of  all  his  council ; and  as  the  dean  of  Liege  was  making  some  opposition 
to  him,  he  was  seized  on,  and  carried  away  prisoner  in  a barbarous  manner;  the  elector,  to 
excuse  his  letting  the  French  into  his  country,  pretended,  he  only  desired  the  assistance  of 
Bo)ne  of  the  troops  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  to  secure  his  dominions ; fur  as  France  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  slightest  pretences,  so  she  taught  her  allies  to  make  excuses  unbecoming  tho 
dignity  of  princes. 

Tlio  first  stop  of  this  war  was  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  elector  Palatine,  in  the  siego 
of  Keiserwert,  which,  whilst  in  the  enemy's  hands,  exposed  both  the  circle  of  Wt*stphaHa, 
and  the  States’  dominions;  for  their  places  on  the  Waal,  being  in  no  good  condition,  were 
laid  open  to  tlic  excursions  of  that  garrison.  Negotiations  were  still  carried  on  in  several 
courts:  Methuen  was  sent  to  try  the  court  of  I'ortugal ; he  came  quickly  back  with  full 
assurances  of  a neutrality,  and  a freedom  of  trade  in  their  ports;  insinuations  were  given  of 
a disposition  to  go  further,  upon  a better  prospect  and  better  terms  ; so  he  was  presently  sent 
baek  to  drive  that  matter  as  far  os  it  would  go.  The  pope  preU-nded  he  would  keep  tho 
neutrality  of  a common  father,  but  Iris  partiality  to  the  French  appeared  on  mt^ny  occasions ; 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  had  that  veneration  for  the  see,  that  they  contented  themselvi** 
with  expostulating,  without  carrying  their  resentments  further.  Tlie  Venetians  and  tho 
great  duke  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  pope,  though  the  former  did  not  escape  so 
well,  fur  their  country  suffered  on  both  hands. 

The  Prince  of  Baden  drew  together  the  troops  of  the  empire ; ho  began  with  blocking  up 
I..andau,  and  that  was  soon  turned  to  a siege ; Caiinnt  was  sent  to  command  the  Fn-nch 
army  in  Alsace,  but  it  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  head  with  it.  In  the  end 
of  April,  the  Dutch  fonned  three  armies ; one  under  the  prince  of  Nassau,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Keiserwert ; another  was  commanded  by  the  carl  of  Athlone,  and  lay  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleve,  to  cover  the  siege ; a third,  commanded  by  Cohom,  broke  into  Flanders,  and  put 
a great  part  of  that  country  under  contribution.  Mart^schal  Boufflers  drew  his  army  together, 
and  having  laid  up  great  magazines  in  Rureraondc  and  Venlo,  he  passed  the  Maes  with  his 
whole  arn)y.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  down  post  from  Paris  to  command  it ; the  States 
a]>prehended  that  so  great  a prince  would,  at  his  first  appearance,  undertake  somewhat 
worthy  of  him,  and  thought  the  design  might  be  upon  Macstricht ; so  they  put  twelve 
thousaud  men  in  garrison  there ; the  auxiliary  troops  from  Germany  did  not  come  so  soon 
os  was  expected,  and  cross  winds  stopped  a great  part  of  our  army  ; so  that  the  earl  of  Ath- 
* lone  was  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  action  with  Mareschal  ^)ufflers ; but  he  lay  about 
Cleve,  w’atching  his  motions.  The  siege  of  Keiserwert  went  on  slowly ; the  Rhine  swelling 
very  high,  so  filled  their  trenches,  that  they  could  not  work  in  them.  Mareschal  Tallard 
was  sent  to  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  cannonade  the  besiegers,  and  to  send  fresh 
men  into  the  town:  the  king  of  Prussia  came  to  Wezel,  from  whence  he  furnished  the 
besicgiTs  with  all  that  was  necessary.  There  was  one  vigorous  attack  made,  in  which  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides : in  conclusion,  after  a brave  defence,  the  counterscarp  was  carried, 
and  then  the  town  capitulated,  and  was  rased  according  to  agreement.  When  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  saw  that  the  siege  could  not  be  raised,  he  tried  to  get  between  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone and  Nimegtien : the  design  was  well  laid,  and  wanted  little  of  being  punctually  exe- 
cuted ; it  must  have  had  fatal  effects  hod  it  succeeded  ; for  the  French  would  either  have  got 
into  Ninieguen,  or  have  forced  the  earl  of  Athlone  to  fight  at  a great  disadvantage.  But  the 
carl  of  Atlrione  so  carefully  watched  their  motions,  that  he  got  before  them,  under  the 
cannon  of  Nimeguen  ; yet  by  this  means  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Cleve.  Tht;  Fn*nch  dis- 
cbargiHl  their  fury  upon  that  town,  and  on  the  park,  and  all  tlie  delicious  Mvalks  of  that 
eftarmiug  place,  little  to  the  honour  of  the  prince  wlio  coinmaiuled  the  anny  ; for  upon  such 
occasions,  princes  are  apt  to  be  civil  to  one  another,  and  not  to  make  havoc  of  such  cmbtl- 
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lishmente  as  can  be  of  no  use  to  The  earl  of  Athlone's  conduct  on  this  orension  raised 

his  credit  as  much  as  it  sunk  Boafflers\  who,  though  he  had  the  superior  army,  animated 
by  the  presence  of  so  great  a prince,  yet  was  able  to  do  nothing,  b\it  was  unsuccessful  in 
every  tiling  that  he  designed  ; and  his  parties,  that  at  any  time  were  engaged  with  those  of 
the  earl  of  Athlone,  were  lieatcn  almost  in  every  action*. 

Soon  after  this  the  earl  of  Marlborough  came  over  and  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
Tlie  earl  of  Athlone  was  set  on  by  the  other  Dutch  generals  to  inust  on  his  quality  of  velt 
marshal,  and  to  demand  the  command  by  tunia : he  was  now  in  high  reputation  by  his  late 
conduct,  but  the  States  obliged  him  to  yield  this  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  indeed 
used  him  so  well  that  the  command  seemed  to  be  equal  between  them.  The  earl  of  Athlone 
was  always  inclined  to  cautious  and  sure,  but  feeble,  counsels  ; but  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
when  the  army  was  brought  together,  finding  his  force  superior  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
passed  the  Maes  at  the  Grave,  and  marched  up  to  the  French.  Tliey  retired  as  ho 
advanced : this  made  him  for  venturing  on  a decisive  action  ; but  the  Dutch  apprehended 
the  putting  things  to  such  a hazard,  and  would  not  consent  to  it.  The  pensioner,  and  those 
who  ordered  matters  at  the  Hague,  proctreded  the  more  timorously,  because,  upon  the  king's 
death,  those  who  had  always  opposed  him  were  beginning  to  form  parties,  in  several  of  their 
towns,  and  w’erc  designing  a change  of  government : so  that  a public  misfortune  in  their 
conduct,  would  have  given  great  advantages  to  those  who  were  watching  for  them.  The 
pensioner  was  particularly  aimed  at : this  made  him  more  unwilling  to  run  any  risk.  Good 
judges  thought  that  if  the  earl  of  3f  arlborough's  advices  had  been  followed,  matters  might  have 
been  brought  to  a happy  decision ; but  as  he  conducted  the  army  prudently,  so  he  was 
careful  not  to  take  too  much  upon  him.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  finding  himself  obliged  to 
retreat  as  the  confederate  army  advanced,  thought  this  w’as  not  suitable  to  his  dignity ; so  he 
left  the  army,  and  ended  his  first  campaign  very  ingloriously : and  it  seems  the  king  was 
not  satisfic'd  with  mareschal  Boufflt-rs,  for  ho  never  commanded  their  armies  since  that  timef. 
The  oar]  of  Marll>oroiigh  went  on,  taking  several  places,  which  made  little  or  no  resistance  ; 
and  seeing  that  mareschal  Ih^ufflers  kept  at  a safe  distance,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  an 
engagement  w’ith  him,  he  resolved  to  fall  into  the  Spanish  Guelder;  ho  began  with  Venlo. 
There  was  a fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  commanded  it,  which  was  taken  by  tho 
lord  Cutis  in  so  gallant  a manner,  that  it  deserved  to  be  much  commended  by  every  body 
bat  himself : but  he  lost  the  honour  that  was  due  to  many  brave  actions  of  his,  by  talking 
too  much  of  them.  The  young  earl  of  Huntington  showed  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other 
occasions,  an  extraordinary  heat  of  courage.  He  called  to  the  soldiers,  who  bad  got  over  the 
pallisades,  to  help  him  over,  and  promised  them  all  tlie  money  he  had  about  him,  which  be 
performed  veiy'  generously,  and  led  them  on  wnth  much  bravery  and  success.  Upon  tho 
fort  being  taken,  the  town  capitulated.  Ruremondo  and  Stevenzwert  were  taken  in  a few 
days  after ; for  mareschal  BoufHers  did  not  come  to  their  relief.  Upon  these  successes,  that 
came  quicker  than  was  ex])ccted,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  advanced  to  Liege,  which  was  a 
place  of  more  importance,  in  which  he  might  put  a great  part  of  his  army  in  winter  quarters. 
The  town  quickly  capitulated,  the  citadel  was  carried  by  storm,  and  another  fort  in  the  town 
likew'isc  surrendered.  Here  was  a very  prosperous  campaign : many  places  were  taken  with 
little  resistance,  and  an  inconsiderable  loss,  either  of  time  or  of  men.  The  earl  of  MarL 


* Louifl  Francis,  due  de  Boufflen,  !■  ao  frrqucnily 
mentiooed  in  thU  work,  that  tome  notice  of  tUt>  dates 
of  bik  life  ia  required.  He  ws>  bom  in  1644,  and 
wa*  a oAldier  from  boyhood.  Before  he  was  twenty.five, 
he  a colouel  of  dragoons,  under  Crequi  and  Tu. 
reoue.  His  exploiu  ss  coinmaQder-in>chier  were  worthy 
of  a great  genrail,  and  drew  forth  appropriate  com- 
pliments from  his  opp<>neaU.  It  has  been  stated  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  work,  that  when  king  William  took 
Kamur,  he  detained  Boufflen  in  rrtaliatioo  for  the  French 
bsrini;  detained  the  gatriion  of  Ihxniiide.  **  Then,**  said 
Ibnifflera,  **  mj  garrison,  not  myself,  should  be  detained.** 

**  Si/,**  it  was  answered,  '*  yiui  ere  of  more  value  than 


10,000  soldiers.**  .He  defended  Lille  for  four  months 
against  prince  Eugene,  and  the  latter  told  him,  **  I ant 
vain  of  taking  tbe  town,  but  I would  rather  have  the 
glory  of  defending  it  as  you  have.”  Fur  this  service  it 
was  that  Boiifflcrs  wis  raised  to  tbe  peerage ; and  oq 
entering  tbe  parliament,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  he 
turned  and  said  to  them,  **  It  is  to  you  I am  indebted 
for  all  these  favours;  1 have  nothing  to  glory  in  but  tho 
honour  of  haring  commanded  so  many  heroea.**  He  died 
in  1711.— Mon-irs  Hut.  Dictionary. 

f Ho  did  subsequently,  as  is  noticed  Hi  tb«  previous 
note,  and,  with  M.  Villais  at  the  bailie  of  Malp'squet,  la 
1709. 
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enjragi'd,  ami  continued  firm  to  tlio  inton.':Ats  of  France.  Marcsclial  Villars*,  who  com- 
maudi'd  the  French  army  in  Alsace,  liad  orders  to  break  through  the  Black  Forcisit,  and  join 
the  Bavarians.  llis  army  was  much  superior  to  tlic  prince  of  Baden,  hut  the  latter 
liad  so  jHistcd  himself  tliat,  after  an  unsuccessful  atU'inpt,  Villars  was  forced  to  return  to 
Strasburg. 

In  Italy  the  duke  of  Vendomc  began  with  the  relief  of  Mantua,  which  was  rcduce^l  to 
great  extrciiiiticB  by  tlu*  long  bl<K;kade  prince  Kugeno  hod  kept  about  it.  lie  had  so  fiutified 
the  OgUo,  that  the  duke  of  Vemloinct,  apprehending  the  difiiculty  of  forcing  his  posts, 
marched  through  the  Venetian  terriUiries  (notwithstanding  the  protestati<ms  of  the  republic 
against  it),  and  came  to  Goito,  with  a great  convoy  for  Mantua.  Prince  Eugene  drew  his 
army  all  along  the  Mantuan  Fossa,  down  to  BorgoforU  s : he  was  forced  to  abandon  a great 
manyplact^s;  but  apprehending  that  Brisn'llo  might  be  besieged,  and  considering  the  import- 
ance of  that  place,  he  ]>ut  a strong  garrison  in  it.  He  complained  much  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  seemed  to  forg«<t  him,  and  did  not  send  him  the  reinrorcemente  they  had  promised. 
It  was  thought  that  his  enemies  at  that  court,  under  colour  of  supporting  the  king  of  tho 
Romans  in  Iris  first  campaign,  were  willing  to  neglect  every  thing  tliat  related  to  him ; by 
this  means  the  In^t  army  the  emperor  ever  had  was  l(*ft  to  rrioiilder  away  to  nothing. 

King  Philip  took  a very  extraordinary  resolution  of  gtring  over  to  Italy,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Lombardy : 
l»e  was  received  at  Naples  with  outward  splendour,  but  he  made  little  progress  in 
quieting  the  minds  of  that  unruly  kingdom.  Ho  did  not  obtain  tho  investiture  of  it 
from  the  pope,  though  he  8t*nt  him  a cardinal  legate  with  a high  com]iliment.  The 
Germans  thought  this  was  too  mucli,  while  the  F'reneh  thought  it  was  not  enough  ; 
yet  upon  it  the  emperoFs  ambassador  left  Romo.  Philip  was  conducted  from 

Naples  to  Final  by  the  French  fleet  that  had  carried  him  from  Barcelona  to  Naples. 
As  he  was  going  to  command  the  duke  of  Vendome’s  anny,  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy’,  of  whom  there  was  some  jealousy',  that,  having  marrii.'d  his  two  daughters  so  gri‘atly, 
he  began  now  to  discern  his  own  distinct  interest,  which  called  ujion  him  to  hinder  the 
French  from  being  masters  of  the  Milanese.  King  Philip  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Vendome 
not  to  fight  prince  Eugene  till  ho  could  join  him.  He  mHuntni  jealous  lest  that  prince  should 
be  driven  out  of  Italy  before  he  could  come  to  share  in  tho  honour  of  it ; yet,  when  he  came, 
he  could  do  nothing,  though  prince  Eugene  was  miserably  abandoned  by  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Count  Mansfield,  president  of  the  council  of  war,  was  much  suspected  as  corrupted  by 
France.  The  supplk^s  promised  were  not  sent  into  Italy.  The  apprehensions  they  wcr» 
under  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  declaring,  some  time  lx*fon*  he  did  it,  gave  a colour  to  those 
who  were  jealous  of  )»rince  Eugene's  glory,  to  detain  the  recruits  and  troops  that  had  l>cen 
promised  him  for  the  emperor's  own  defence.  But  the  ugh  he  was  thus  forsaken,  >'et  he 
managed  the  force  he  had  about  him  with  great  skill  and  conduct.  When  ho  saw  Ltizara 
was  in  danger,  he  marched  u]i  to  the  king  of  S]>ain,  and,  as  that  king  very’  oddly  oxpres«*d 
it,  in  a letter  to  the  king  of  France,  he  had  the  iMildness  {amlace)  to  attack  him ; but,  wdiich 
was  worse,  he  had  tho  boldness  likewise  to  beat  him  ; and,  if  he  had  not  been  shut  in  by 
rivers,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  ground,  very  probably  he  would  have  carried  the  advan- 
tage he  had  in  that  engagement  much  further.  The  ill  state  of  his  affairs  forced  him  upon 
that  desperate  action  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  It  put  the  French  to  such 
a stand,  that  all  they  could  do  after  this  was  only  to  take  Luzara,  and  some  other  incon- 
siderable places ; but  prince  Eugene  still  kept  Iris  posts.  King  Philip  left  the  army  and 
returned,  after  an  inglorious  campaign,  into  8pain,  where  the  grandees  wore  much  disgusted 
to  sec  themselves  so  much  di’spised,  and  their  affairs  wholly  conducted  by  French  councils. 
Tlie  F'rcnch  tried,  by  all  possible  methods,  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a new  w’ar  with  the 
emperor  : and  it  was  believed  that  the  grand  vizier  was  entirely  gained,  though  the  zuufti, 

* boui*  Iloctor,  dtic  de  Villar*.  «a»  tem  in  1633,  and  t Or  I.rwii  Hiu;  dc  Vrndontc,  there  I*  & fr'-.od 

died  in  17 J4.  Ho  wrutc  bit  o>tn  **  Memoirs, ” wliicb  nioiiioir  in  the  nirtiomtaire  llbtohq.ic.  He  born  m 
have  bora  piib!iidK*<]  silh  a continuatioa,  and  give  much  1654,  and  died  iu  17 
.oforoution  conctTiiinjr  ^hii  cunlioenuJ  war. 
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and  all  who  had  any  credit  in  that  court,  were  against  it.  Tlic  grand  vizier  was  strangled, 
and  so  this  design  was  prevented. 

The  court  of  France  was  in  a management  with  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland  to  keep 
that  kingdom  still  embroiled.  The  king  of  Sweden  marclied  on  to  Cracow,  which  was 
much  censured  os  a desperate  attempt,  since  a defeat  there  must  have  destroyed  him  and  his 
army  entirely,  being  so  far  from  home.  He  attacked  the  king  of  Poland,  and  gave  him 
such  an  overthrow,  that,  though  the  army  got  off,  he  carried  both  their  camp  and  artillery. 
11c  possessed  himself  of  Cracow,  where  he  stayed  some  months,  till  ho  had  raised  all  the 
money  they  could  pn>duce  ; and  though  the  Bluscovites  with  the  Lithuanians  destroyed 
Livonia,  and  broke  into  Sweden,  yet  that  could  not  call  him  back.  The  duke  of  Holstein, 
who  had  married  his  eldest  sister,  was  thought  to  be  gained  by  the  French  to  push  on  this 
young  king  to  prosecute  the  war  ^^dth  such  an  unrelenting  fiiry,  in  which  he  might  have  a 
design  for  himself,  since  the  king  of  Sweden’s  venturing  his  own  person  so  freely  might  make 
way  for  his  duchess  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  Tlnot  duke  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cracow. 
There  was  some  hopes  of  pi‘ace  tliis  winter,  but  the  two  princes  were  so  exasperated  against 
one  another,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  compose  that  animosity.  This  was  very  unaccept- 
able to  the  allies ; for  both  kings  were  well  inclined  to  support  the  confederacy,  and  to 
engage  in  the  war  against  France,  if  their  own  quarrels  could  ^ve  been  made  up.  The  king 
of  Sweden  coutinuod  still  so  virtuous  and  pious  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  he  seemed 
formed  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent during  this  campaign. 

One  unlooked  for  accident  sprung  up  in  France.  An  insurrection  happened  in  the 
Cevennes  in  Languedoc ; of  which  1 can  say  nothing  that  is  very  particular,  or  w'ell  assured. 
Wlicn  it  first  broke  out,  it  was  looked  on  as  the  effe^  of  oppression  and  despair,  which  would 
quickly  end  in  a scene  of  blood  ; but  it  had  a much  longer  continuance  than  was  expected ; and 
it  had  a considerable  effect  on  the  affairs  of  France : for  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  tliousaod 
men,  who  were  designed  either  for  Italy  or  Spain,  w.as  employed  without  any  immediate 
success  in  reducing  them. 

I now  cliange  the  element,  to  give  an  account  of  our  operations  at  sea.  Rook  had  the 
command.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  much  later  than  we  hoped  for.  'The  Dutch  fleet  came  over 
about  a month  before  ours  was  ready : the  whole  consisted  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 
laud  army  was  put  on  board,  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seven  thousand  English  and  five 
thousand  Dutch.  Rook  spoke  so  coldly  of  the  design  be  went  upon  before  ho  sailed,  that 
those  who  conversed  with  him  were  apt  to  infer  that  he  intended  to  do  the  enemy  as  little 
barm  as  possible.  Advice  was  sent  over  from  Hollaud  of  a fleet  that  sailed  from  France, 
and  was  ordered  to  call  in  at  the  Groyne.  Munden  was  rccommendt^l  by  Rook  to  be  sent 
against  this  fleet ; but,  though  he  came  up  to  them  with  a superior  force,  yet  he  behaved 
himself  so  ill.  and  so  unsuccessfully,  tliat  a council  of  war  was  ordered  to  sit  on  him.  They 
indeed  acquitted  him,  some  excusing  thcDisclvcs,  by  saying,  that  if  they  had  condemned 
him,  the  punishment  was  death ; whereas  they  thought  his  errors  flowed  from  a want  of 
sense  : so  tliat  it  would  have  been  hard  to  condemn  him  for  a defect  in  that  which  nature 
had  not  given  him.  Those  who  recommended  him  to  the  employment  seemed  to  be  more 
in  fault.  This  acquittal  raised  such  an  outcry  that  the  queen  ordered  him  to  be  broke. 
Rook,  to  divert  the  design  that  he  himself  was  to  go  upon,  wrote  from  St.  Helen's  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  victualled  only  to  the  middle  of  September.  So  that,  being  then  in  July, 
no  great  design  could  be  undertaken,  when  so  large  a part  of  the  fleet  was  so  ill  provided. 
When  the  Dutch  admiral  heard  of  this,  he  sent  to  their  ambassador,  to  complain  to  the 
queen  of  this  misinformation ; for  he  was  victualled  till  the  middle  of  December.  Tl>ey 
were  for  some  time  stopped  by  contrary  wrinds,  accidents,  and  pretences,  many  of  which 
were  thought  to  be  strained  and  sought  for ; but  the  wind  being  turned  wholly  favourable 
after  some  cross  winds,  which  had  rendered  their  passage  slow  and  tedious,  they  came,  on 
the  12th  of  August,  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Rook  had  laid  no  disposition  beforehand  how 
to  proceed  u)>on  his  coming  thither.  Some  days  were  lost  on  pretence  of  seeking  for  intelli* 
genoc.  It  is  certain  our  court  had  false  accounts  of  the  state  the  place  was  in,  both  with 
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rclntion  to  the  garrison  and  the  fortifications : the  garrison  was  much  stronger,  and  the  forti> 
fications  were  in  a better  condition,  than  was  repn-sented.  The  French  men  of  war  and  the 
galleys  that  lay  in  the  bay  retired  within  the  puntals.  In  the  first  surprise  it  had  been  easy 
to  have  followed  them,  and  to  have  taken  or  burnt  them,  which  Fairborn  offered  to  execute, 
but  Rook  and  the  rest  of  his  creatun^  did  not  approve  of  this.  Some  days  were  lust  before 
a council  of  war  was  called.  In  the  meanwhile  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  some  cnginei'rs 
and  pilots  to  sound  the  south  side  of  Cadiz,  near  the  island  of  St.  Pedro ; but  while  this  was 
doing,  the  officers,  by  the  taking  of  some  boats,  came  to  know  that  those  of  Cadiz  had  sent 
over  the  best  of  their  goods  and  other  effects  to  the  port  of  St.  Maries,  an  open  village  over 
against  it,  on  the  continent  of  Spain  ; so  that  here  was  good  plunder  to  be  had  easily, 
whereas  the  landing  on  the  isle  of  Cadiz  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  and,  as  some  mode 
them  believe,  impracticable.  In  the  council  of  war,  in  which  their  instructions  were  read, 
it  was  proposed  to  consider  how  they  should  put  tliem  in  execution.  O’Haro,  one  of  the 
general  officers,  made  a long  speech  against  landing  : he  showed  how  desperate  an  attempt 
it  would  prove,  and  how  different  they  found  the  state  of  the  place  from  the  representation 
made  of  it  in  England.  Tlio  greater  number  agreed  with  him  ; and  all  that  the  duke  of 
Ormond  could  say  to  the  contrary  was  of  no  effect.  Rook  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  the  duke,  but  all  his  dependents  were  of  another  opinion,  so  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
piece  of  craft  in  him.  In  conclusion,  the  council  of  war  came  to  a resolution  not  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  island  of  Cadiz ; but,  before  they  broke  up,  those  whom  the  duke  had  sent 
to  sound  the  landing  places  on  the  south  side  came  and  told  them  that,  as  they  might  land 
ufely,  so  the  ships  might  ride  securely  on  that  side  : yet  they  liad  no  regard  to  this,  but 
adhered  to  their  former  resolution : nor  were  there  any  orders  given  for  bombarding  the 
town.  Tlic  sea  was  for  the  most  part  very  high  while  they  lay  there,  but  it  was  so  calm 
for  one  day,  that  the  engineers  believed  they  could  have  done  much  mischief,  but  they  had 
no  orders  for  it ; and  indeed  it  appeared  very  evideritly  that  they  intended  to  do  nothing 
bnl  rob  St.  Mari<‘s. 

A landing  on  the  continent  was  resolved  on,  and  though  the  sea  was  high,  and  the  danger 
grett,  yet  the  hope  of  spoil  mode  them  venture  on  it.  Tliey  landed  at  Rota:  a party  of 
Spanish  horse  seemed  to  threaten  some  resistance,  but  they  retired,  and  so  our  men  came 
to  St.  Maries,  which  they  found  deserted,  but  full  of  riches.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  set 
themselves  wnth  great  courage  against  this  tempting  but  harmless  enemy.  Some  of  the 
general  officers  set  a very  ill  example  to  all  the  chiefly  O’Haro  and  Bellasis.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  tried  to  hinder  it,  hut  did  not  exert  his  authority ; for,  if  he  had  mado  some 
eiatnples  at  first,  he  might  have  prevented  the  mischief  that  was  done.  But  the  whole 
army  running  so  violently  on  the  spoil,  he  cither  was  not  able,  or,  through  a gentleness  of 
temp('r,  was  not  willing,  to  proceed  to  extremities.  He  had  published  a manifesto,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  by  w*hich  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  emperor;  and 
be  offered  his  protection  to  all  that  came  in  to  him : but  the  spoil  of  St.  Maries  was  thought 
an  ill  commentary  on  that  text.  After  some  days  of  unfruitful  trials  on  the  forts  of  that 
side  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  bo  done ; so  about  the  middle  of  September  they  all 
embarked.  Some  of  the  ships’  crews  were  so  employed,  in  bringing  and  bestowing  the 
plunder,  that  they  took  not  the  necessary  care  to  furnish  themselves  with  ^sh  water.  Rook, 
without  prosecuting  his  other  instructions,  in  case  the  design  on  Cadis  miecarried,  gave 
orders  only  for  a squadron  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  with  some  land  forces  ; and  though  he 
bad  a fleet  of  victuallers  that  had  provisions  to  the  middle  of  December,  he  ordered  them  to 
sail  home  : by  this  means  the  men  of  war  wore  so  scantily  furnished,  that  they  were  soon 
fi>rced  to  l>e  put  on  short  allowance.  Nor  did  Rook  send  advice  boats,  either  to  the  ports 
of  Algarve  or  to  Lisbon,  to  see  what  orders  or  advices  might  be  lying  for  him,  but  sailed  in 
a direct  course  for  England ; but  some  ships,  n«)t  being  provided  with  water  for  the  voyage 
to  England,  touched  on  the  coast  of  Algarve  to  take  in  water. 

They  met  with  intelligence  there  that  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  with  a good  convoy  of 
French  men  of  war,  had  put  in  at  Vigo,  a port  in  Qalicio,  not  far  from  Portugal,  where  the 
entrance  was  narrow  and  capable  of  a good  defence.  It  widened  within  land  into  a bay  or 
u)oath  of  a river,  where  the  ships  lay  very  conveniently.  He  who  commanded  the  French 
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fleet  ordered  a boom  to  Ik*  laid  acroJ»s  the  entrance,  and  forts  to  be  raised  on  both  sides : be 
bad  not  time  to  tinisii  what  lie  di*si^e<l,  otlicrwisc  tlio  place  bad  been  inaccessible;  but,  ns 
it  was,  the  difficulty  in  farcing  this  ]w>rt  was  Ix'lieved  to  be  greater  than  any  they  would 
have  met  with  if  they  had  landed  on  the  isle  of  Cadiz.  As  soon  as  this  fleet  hod  put  in  at 
Vigo,  Methuen,  the  queen’s  minister  at  Lisbon,  «<*nt  a<lvertisements  of  it  to  all  the  places 
wlicrc  ho  thought  our  advice-boats  might  be  ordert*d  to  call.  Rook  had  given  no  orders  for 
any  to  c;ill,  and  so  held  on  his  course  towards  Cape  Finisterre.  But  one  of  his  captains. 
Hardy,  whilst  he  waU*red  in  Algarve,  heard  the  news  there;  upon  which  he  made  all  the 
sail  ho  could  after  Rook,  and  overtook  him.  Rook,  upon  that,  turned  his  course  tow’ards 
Vigo,  very  unwillingly  as  was  said,  and,  finding  the  advice  was  true,  he  resolved  to  force 
bis  way  in. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  a body  of  the  army,  and  attacked  tbe  forts  with  groat 
bravery,  while  the  ships  broke  the  boom  and  forced  tbe  port.  M'hen  the  French  saw  what 
was  done,  they  left  their  ships,  and  set  some  of  the  men-of-war  and  some  of  the  galleons  on 
fire.  Our  men  came  up  with  such  diligence  that  they  stoiq>ed  the  progTt*s8  of  the  fire  ; yet 
fifteen  men-of-war  and  eight  galleons  were  burnt  or  sunk:  but  our  men  were  in  time  U)  save 
five  men-of-war  and  five  gallwms,  which  they  took.  Here  was  a great  dt*stniction  m.ade, 
and  a great  booty  taken,  with  very  little  loss  on  our  side.  One  of  our  ships  was  s<*t  on  fire 
by  a fire-ship,  but  she  too  was  savenl,  tliough  with  the  loss  of  srmic  men,  which  was  all  the 
loss  we  sustained  in  this  imp(»rtant  action.  The  duke  of  Ormond  marched  into  the  country 
and  took  some  forts,  and  the  town  of  Ritondclla,  where  miieh  plunder  was  found:  tho 
F'reiich  seamen  and  soldiers  escapeil,  for  we,  having  no  horst*,  were  not  in  a condition  to 
pursue  them.  The  Spaniards  apiK-ared  at  some  distance  in  a great  bwly,  but  they  did  not 
oflf<T  to  entt'r  into  any  action  with  tbe  duke  of  Onnond.  It  appean*d  that  the  resentments 
of  that  proud  nation,  which  was  now  governed  by  French  councils,  were  so  high,  that  they 
W’ould  not  put  themselves  in  any  danger,  or  to  any  trouble,  even  to  save  their  own  fleet, 
when  it  was  in  such  hands. 

After  this  gn*at  success,  it  came  under  consultation,  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  leave 
a good  squailron  of  ships,  with  the  land  forces,  to  winter  at  Vigo.  Tlie  neighl>oiirlioud  of 
Portugal  made  that  they  could  l>e  well  furnished  with  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries 
from  thence.  This  might  also  encourage  that  king  to  declare  lums(*lf,  when  there  wa.-^  such 
a force  and  fleet  lying  so  near  him.  It  might  likewise  encourage  such  of  the  Spaniards  as 
favoured  the  emperor  to  d<*claro  themselves,  when  they  saw  a safe  place  of  retreat  and  a 
force  to  protect  tliein.  The  tlukc  of  Onnond,  upon  these  considerations,  offered  to  stay  if 
R^Hik  would  have  consented  ; but  he  exeuwd  it  J he  had  sent  home  the  victuallers  with  tlio 
stores,  and  sr>  ho  could  not  s|>are  what  was  necessary  for  such  as  would  sUy  there:  and 
indeed  he  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  he  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  tr>’  whether  they 
could  raise  and  w’arch  the  men-of-war  and  the  galleons  that  were  sunk.  He  was  ohlige<l  to 
make  ail  possUile  haste  hotne  ; and  if  the  wind  had  tumc<l  to  tho  east,  which  was  onlinary 
in  that  season,  a great  part  of  our  ships'  crews  iiuist  have  died  of  hunger. 

The  wind  continued  favoiimblo,  so  they  got  home  safe,  but  half  starved.  Thus  ended 
tins  ex|K‘dition,  which  was  ill  projecU'd,  and  worse  executed.  I1ie  duke  of  Orm<»nd  told 
me  he  had  not  half  the  ammunition  that  was  neci'ssary  for  the  taking  Cadiz,  if  they  Inul 
defen<lcd  themselves  wtdl ; tliough  lie  b(*lieve<l  they  would  not  have  made  any  great  resist- 
ance, if  he  had  landed  on  his  first  arrival,  and  not  given  them  time  to  recover  from  thu 
disorder  into  which  the  first  surprise  had  put  tlicm.  A great  deal  of  the  treasure  Uken  at 
Vigo  was  embezzled,  and  fell  into  private  hands*.  One  of  the  galleons  foundered  at  sea. 
The  public  was  not  much  enriched  l>y  this  extraordinary  capture,  yet  the  loss  our  enemies 
made  by  it  w.as  a vast  one ; ami,  to  completo  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  inerchante,  their  king 
seizetl  on  the  plate  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ships,  u|xm  their  first  arrival  at  Vigo.  Thua 
the  campaign  ended  ; very  happily  for  the  allies,  and  int>st  gloriously  for  tho  queen,  whose 
first  year,  being  such  a coutinued  course  of  success,  gave  a lio|Hjful  presage  of  what  might  U* 
hereaftc*r  expected. 

• At  Stowp.  ihe  iPat  t»f  lh«  d*iko  of  nurkin;'liaip,  it  a lat^  fhp*t,  irilnM  with  roolhrr  of  pearl,  and  cal  ltd  “ The  Vijo 
n.pu.**  It »»  »wm»inpd  trpMuiT,  and  wu  brought  here  bj  rir  iVtcr  Templp,  ooc  of  ^nern  Annc'tgcnpi'a^ii. 
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The  session  uf  parliament  comes  next  to  be  related.  The  queen  did  not  openly  intcrpoNi 
in  the  elections,  but  her  inclination  to  tlio  lories  appearing];  plainly,  all  people  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  wished  they  might  l)c  the  majority.  This  wrought  on  the  inconstancy 
and  servility  that  is  natural  to  multitudes;  and  the  conceit,  which  had  been  infused  and 
propagated  with  much  industry,  that  the  whigs  had  charged  the  nation  with  great  taxes,  of 
which  a largo  share  had  been  devoured  by  themselves,  had  so  far  turned  the  tide,  that  the 
tones  in  the  house  of  commons  were  at  least  double  the  number  of  the  whigs.  They  mot 
full  of  fury  against  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  against  those  who  had  been  employed 
by  him.  The  first  instance  wherein  this  appeared  was  in  their  address  to  the  queen,  con* 
gratulating  her  great  successes : they  added,  that,  by  her  wise  and  happy  conduct,  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom  was  “retrieved."  llic  word  “retrieved"  implying  that  it  was 
formerly  lost : all  that  hod  a just  regard  to  the  kings  memory  opposed  it.  lie  had  carried 
the  honour  of  the  nation  further  than  had  been  done  in  any  reign  before  his.  To  him  they 
owed  their  preservation,  their  safety,  and  even  the  queen's  being  on  the  throne.  Ho  had 
designed  and  formed  tliat  great  confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which  she  was  now  set.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  now  said  that,  during  his  reign,  things  had  been  conducted  by 
strangers,  and  trusteil  to  them ; and  that  a v:ist  tn.'asure  had  U’cn  s]H*nt  in  unprofitable 
campaigns  in  Flanders.  'Tlic  Partition  Treaty,  and  every  thing  else  with  which  the  former 
reign  couhl  be  loaded,  was  brought  into  the  account,  and  the  kc^eping  the  word  “retrieved" 
in  the  address  was  carried  by  a gr<‘at  majority  ; all  that  had  favour  at  court,  or  hoped  for 
any,  going  into  it*.  Controverted  elections  were  judged  in  favour  of  torieg  with  such  a 
ban'fiiced  partiality,  that  it  shewed  tlic  party  was  resolved  on  every  thing  that  might  servo 
their  ends. 

Of  this  I shall  only  give  two  instances.  Tlic  one  was  of  the  borough  of  ITindon,  near  mo 
at  8alis*bury,  where,  upon  a complaint  of  bribery,  the  proof  was  so  full  and  clear,  that  they 
ordert^'d  a bill  to  disfranchise  the  town  for  that  bribery ; and  yet,  bec.ausc  the  bribes  were 
given  by  a man  of  their  party,  they  would  not  pass  a vote  on  him  as  guilty  of  it:  so  that  a 
borough  was  voted  to  lose  its  right  of  electing,  Wausc  many  in  it  were  guilty  of  a comip- 
ti(»n,  in  ^diich  no  man  appeared  to  be  the  actor.  The  other  was  of  more  importance  ; and, 
because  it  may  be  set  u]>  for  a precedent,  I will  be  more  particular  in  the  report.  Mr.  John 
How  had  been  vice*chamberlain  to  tlic  luU'  queen,  but  missing  some  of  those  advantages  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself,  ho  had  gone  into  4he  highest  opposition  that  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  court  during  the  last  reign  ; not  without  many  indecent  reflections 
on  the  person  of  the  late  king,  and  a most  virulent  attacking  of  all  his  ministers.  He  was 
a man  uf  some  wit,  but  of  little  judgment,  and  of  small  principles  of  religion : he  stood 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Gloucestershire,  and  had  drawn  a party  in  that  county  to  join  with 
him  in  an  addn'ss  to  the  queen,  in  which  reflections  were  motle  on  the  danger  and  ill  usage 
she  had  gone  through  in  the  firmer  reign.  This  address  was  received  by  the  queen  in  so 
fiarticular  a manner,  that  it  looked  like  the  owning  that  the  contents  of  it  were  true  : but 
she  made  such  an  cxcusi>  fur  this,  when  the  offencu  it  gave  was  laid  before  her,  that  probably 
she  was  nut  acquainted  with  the  matUT  of  the  address  when  she  so  rc'ceived  it.  Upon  this, 
gn*at  opposition  was  made  to  his  election.  When  it  came  to  the  )>o)],  it  ap]>earcd  he  had 
lost  it ; so  the  sheriff  was  moved  for  a scrutiny,  to  examine  whether  all  those  who  hod  sworn 
that  they  were  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  a-ycar  had  sworn  true.  By  the  act  of  parlia* 
ment  tlic  matter  was  referred  to  the  party’s  oath,  an«l  their  swearing  false  was  dwlared 
perjury  ; therefore  such  as  had  sworn  falsely  were  liable  to  a prosecution : but,  by  all  laws, 
an  oath  is  looked  upon  as  an  end  of  controversy,  till  he  who  swore  is  convicted  of  peijury  : 
and  the  sheriff,  being  an  officer  named  by  the  court,  if  he  had  a power  to  review  the  poll, 
this  put  the  election  of  counties  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  crown  : yet,  upon  this  occasion, 
the  heat  of  a party  prevailed  so  far,  that  they  voted  How  duly  elected  f. 

* It  «-u  propoted  to  Btibalitute  the  woni  ** mainuined.**  of  William  ami  Anne.  In  the  latter,  he  wai  a privy 
but,  after  a atonny  dchote,  thU  wai  nei^tived  by  180  to  eouncillur.  and  vice-admiral  of  Qlouecatenhire.  Ilia 
80 Chandler**  Dcbatet,  Ilouae  uf  Coininuns,  iii.  205.  other  prefenuent  will  bo  notine  1 in  a fnturc  pagre.  He 

■f  Mr.  John  How  wa«  a native  of  Nottinghamshire,  died  in  1721.  Uo  the  author  of  **  A Panrvyric  on 
He  repreirnted  Cireneester  in  the  conveuiion  parliament,  King  Wniiam,"  and  aeveral  minorproductioa*.— CoLlini  • 
ud  mu  a member  in  every  parliameot  during  the  reign*  Peerage. 
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Tho  house  of  commons  very  unanimously,  and  with  great  dispatch,  agreed  to  all  tho 
demands  of  the  court,  and  voted  all  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  fur  carrying  on  tho 
war.  Upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  coming  over,  a new  demand  fur  an  additional  force 
was  made,  since  the  king  of  France  had  given  out  commissions  for  a great  increase  of  his 
armies.  Upon  tliat,  the  States  moved  tlie  queen  for  ten  thousand  mure  men.  This  was 
consented  to,  but  with  a condition,  which,  how  reasonable  soever  it  might  be  in  itself,  yet 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  showed  a very  ill  disposition  towards  the  Dutch  ; and 
in  tho  debate  they  were  treated  very  indt'cuntly.  It  was  insisted  on  that,  before  the  |>ay 
of  these  new  troops  should  begin,  the  States  should  prohibit  all  trade  with  France,  and  break 
off  all  correspondence  with  that  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  true,  that  France  could  not  have 
supp]il^d  their  armies  in  Italy  but  by  the  means  of  this  secret  trade ; so  it  was  reasonable  to 
break  it : but  the  imposing  it  on  the  Dutch,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  pressed,  carried 
in  it  too  high  a strain  of  authority  over  them.  Theirs  is  a country  that  subsists  not  by  any 
intrinsic  wealth  of  their  own,  but  by  their  trade : some  seemed  to  hope  that  the  opposition, 
which  would  be  raised  on  this  head,  might  force  a peace,  at  which  many  among  us  were 
driving  so  indecently,  tliat  they  took  little  care  to  conceal  it.  The  States  resolved  to 
comply  with  England  in  every  thing  ; and  thotigh  they  did  not  like  the  manner  of  demanding 
this,  yet  they  readily  consented  to  it.  The  ordinary  business  of  a session  of  parliament  was 
soon  dispatched,  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  supply,  at  which,  in  the  former  reigu, 
things  stuck  longest. 

When  those  matters  were  settled,  a hill  was  brought  in  by  the  torics  against  occasional 
conformity,  w’hieh  produced  great  and  long  debates*.  By  this  bill,  all  those  who  took  the 
sacrament  and  U'st  (which,  by  the  act  passed  in  the  year  was  made  necessary  to  those 
who  held  olBces  of  trust,  or  were  magistrates  in  corporations,  but  was  only  to  be  taken  once 
by  them),  and  did  after  that  go  to  tho  meetings  of  dissenters,  or  any  meeting  for  religious 
worship,  that  was  not  according  to  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  where 
five  persons  were  present  more  than  the  family,  were  disabled  from  holding  their  employ- 
ments, and  wore  to  be  fined. in  100/..  and  in  6/.  a day  for  every  day  in  whicli  they  continued 
to  act  in  their  employments,  after  their  having  been  at  any  such  meeting.  They  were  also  made 
incapable  to  hold  any  other  employment  till  after  one  whole  year's  conformity  to  the  church, 
which  was  to  bo  proved  at  the  quarter  session.  Upon  a relapse,  the  penalty  and  the  time  of 
incapacity  were  doubled : no  limitation  of  time  was  put  in  the  bill,  nor  of  the  way  in  which 
the  offence  was  to  be  proved.  But,  whereas  the  act  of  the  tost  only  included  the  magistrates 
in  corporations,  all  the  inferior  officers  or  freemen  in  corporations,  who  were  found  to  liavo 
some  interest  in  the  elections,  were  now  comprehended  within  this  bill.  Tlio  preamble  of 
the  bill  aasertc<l  the  toleration,  and  condemned  all  persecution  for  conscience’  sake  in  a high 
strain.  Some  tliought  the  bill  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should  pass  into  a law, 
it  would  l>e  of  no  effect ; but  that  the  occasional  conformists  would  become  constant  ones. 
Others  thought  that  this  was  such  a breaking  in  upon  the  toleration  as  would  undermine  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  a great  effect  on  corporations ; as  indeed  tho  intent  of  it  was  believed 
to  bo  the  modelling  of  elections,  and  by  consequence  of  the  house  of  commons. 

On  behalf  of  the  bill,  it  was  said  the  design  of  the  test  act  was,  that  all  in  office  should 
continue  in  the  communion  of  the  church : that  coming  only  once  to  the  sacrament  for  an 
office,  and  going  afterwards  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  was  both  an  eluding  the  intent  of 
the  law  and  a profanation  of  the  sacrament,  which  gave  great  scandal,  and  was  abhorred  by 
the  btdter  sort  of  dissenters.  Those  who  were  against  the  bill  said,  the  nation  had  been 
quiet  over  since  the  toleration,  the  dissimters  had  lost  more  ground  and  strength  by  it  than 
the  church.  The  nation  was  now  engaged  in  a great  war ; it  seemed  therefore  unseasonable 
to  raise  animosities  at  home  in  m.'ittcrs  of  religion,  at  such  a time,  and  to  encourage  a tribo 
of  informers  who  were  the  worst  sort  of  men.  The  fines  were  excessive,  higher  than  any 
laid  on  papists  by  law  ; and  since  no  limitation  of  time,  nor  concurrence  of  witnestw's,  was 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  men  would  be  for  ever  exposed  to  the  malice  of  a bold  swearer,  or 
wicked  si'rvant.  It  was  moved,  that  since  the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  from  atheists  and 
papists,  that  all  such  as  received  the  sacrament  for  an  offices  should  be  obliged  to  receive  it 
* Sc«  tbcw  proceedings  iu  CbanJIer't  Debates,  House  of  Cuaiiaous,  iii. 
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tltree  times  a- year,  which  all  were  by  law  required  tu  do  ; and  to  keep  to  their  parish  church 
at  h*ast  one  Sunday  a month,  but  this  w'aa  not  admitted.  All  who  pleaded  for  llu*  hill  did 
in  words  declare  for  tlie  continuance  of  the  toleration,  yet  the  almrpiu'sti  with  which  thev 
livated  the  dissenters  in  all  their  spt^eclu's  showed  as  if  they  dt*signed  their  extirpation.  The 
bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a great  majority.  The  debater  held  lunger  in 
the  house  of  lords:  many  were  agaim^t  it,  bi'cause  of  the  high  penalties  : some  n'rnembert'd 
the  practice  of  informers  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and  would  not  consent  to  the 
reviving  such  infamous  methods  : all  believed  that  the  chief  dt'sign  of  this  bill  was  to  model 
corporations  and  to  cast  ont  of  them  all  those  who  would  not  vote  in  clt^ctions  for  tories. 
The  toleration  itself  was  visibly  aimed  at,  and  this  was  only  a step  to  break  in  upon  it. 
Some  thought  the  design  went  yet  further,  to  raise  such  quarrels  and  distractions  among  us 
as  would  so  embroil  us  at  liome,  that  our  anil's  might  see  they  could  not  depend  upon  us ; 
and  that  we,  being  weakened  by  the  disorders  occasioned  by  those  prosecutions,  might  bo 
disabled  from  carrying  on  the  war,  which  was  the  chief  tiling  driven  at  by  the  promoters  of 
the  bill.  So  that  many  of  the  lords,  os  well  as  the  bishops,  agreed  in  opposing  this  bill, 
though  upon  different  views ; yet  they  consented  to  some  parts  of  it,  chiefly  that  such  as 
Went  to  meetings,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament,  should  be  disabled  from  holding 
any  employments,  and  lie  fined  in  twenty  pounds.  Many  went  into  this,  though  they  were 
against  every  part  of  the  bill,  because  they  tliougbt  this  the  must  plausible  way  of  losing  it ; 
since  the  house  of  commons  had  of  late  set  it  up  for  a maxim,  that  the  lords  could  not  alter 
the  fines  that  they  should  fix  in  a bill,  this  being  a mi'ddHng  with  money,  which  they 
thought  was  so  peculiar  to  them,  tliat  they  would  not  let  the  lords  on  any  pretence  break  in 
upon  it. 

The  lords  hereiqion  appointed  a very  exact  search  to  be  made  into  all  the  rolls  that  lay  in 
the  clerk  of  the  parliament's  office,  from  the  middle  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  down 
to  the  present  time  ; and  they  found,  by  some  hundreds  of  precedents,  that  in  some  bills  the 
lords  Ix'gan  the  clauses  that  set  the  fines ; and  tliat  when  fines  were  set  by  the  commons 
sometimi'S  they  altered  the  fines,  and  at  otlier  times  they  changed  the  use  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Tlic  report  made  of  this  was  so  full  and  clear,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  replying  to  it,  and  the  lords  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  their  books.  But  the  commons 
were  resolvt'd  to  maintain  their  jHiint  without  entering  into  any  debate  upon  it.  The  lords 
also  added  clausiw  requiring  proof  to  be  made  by  two  witm^'s,  and  that  the  infunnation 
should  be  given  in  within  ten  da}'s,  and  the  prosecution  commenced  within  three  months 
aft4>r  the  fact.  The  commons  agn-'inl  to  this,  but  would  not  alter  the  penalties  that  they  had 
s«*i.  The  thing  depended  long  betw’eeh  the  two  houses ; both  sides  took  pains  to  bring  up 
tlie  lords  that  would  vote  with  them,  so  that  there  were  above  a hundred  and  thirty  lor^  in 
the  house,  the  gTeaU*st  number  that  had  ever  been  togctlier. 

Tlie  auirt  put  their  whole  stn^ngth  to  carry  the  bill.  Prince  George,  who  had  received 
the  sacrament  a.s  lord  higli  admiral,  and  yet  kept  his  cha]>cl  in  the  Lutheran  way,  so  that  h« 
was  an  occasional  communicant,  came  and  voUkI  for  the  bill.  After  some  conferences, 
wherein  each  house  had  yielded  some  smaller  differences  to  the  other,  it  came  to  a free  con- 
ference in  the  painted  chamlier,  which  was  the  most  crowded  upon  that  occasion  that  had 
ever  been  known  ; so  much  weight  wras  laid  on  this  matter  on  both  side's. 

When  the  lords  retired,  and  it  came  to  the  final  vote  “of  ailhering,”  the  lords  were  so 
eoiiaily  divided,  that  in  three  quc'stions,  put  on  different  hi^a,  the  “ adhering"  was  carried 
hut  by  one  voice  in  every  one  of  them  ; and  it  was  a diffident  person  that  gave  it  in  all  the 
three  divisions.  The  commons  likewise  adhered,  so  the  bill  was  lost.  This  bill  seeiiicd  to 
favour  the  interests  of  the  church,  so  hot  men  were  fur  it ; and  the  greaU'r  numlier  of  the 
hisliops  being  against  it,  they  were  censurt'd  as  cold  and  slack  in  the  concerns  of  the  churcli, 
a rejiniach  that  all  moderaU^  men  must  exjiect  when  they  oppose  violent  motions.  A great 
part  of  this  fell  on  myself ; for  I liore  a large  share  in  the  debates,  both  in  the  house  of  lords 
and  at  ttie  free  conference.  Angry  men  took  occasion  from  hence  to  charge  the  bishops  os 
( nemies  to  the  clmrcli,  and  betrayers  of  its  inU^ri'sts,  because  we  would  not  run  blindfold 
into  the  pa.*wion»  and  dt'signs  of  ill-ti  in|K'red  men  ; though  we  can  ap)>cal  to  all  the  world, 
and,  which  is  more,  to  God  himself,  that  we  did  faithfully  and  zealously  pursue  the  true 
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interests  of  the  church,  tlie  promoting  religion  and  learning,  the  encouraging  of  all  good  men 
and  good  dc^aigna,  and  that  wc  did  a})ply  ourselves  to  the  duties  of  our  function  and  to  the 
>^’ork  of  the  gospel.  Having  this  quiet  within  ourselves,  we  must  bear  the  cross  and  submit 
to  the  will  of  (lod.  The  less  of  our  reward  that  we  receive  from  men,  w*c  have  so  much  the 
more  to  look  for  from  Him. 

While  the  bill  that  had  raised  so  much  heat  was  in  agitation,  the  queen  sent  a message  to 
the  commons,  desiring  them  to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  prince  George,  in  case  itn 
should  outlive  her.  lie  was  many  years  elder  than  the  queen,  and  was  troubled  with  an 
asthma  that  every  year  had  very  ill  effects  on  his  health  ; it  had  brought  him  into  great 
danger  this  winter,  yet  the  queen  thought  it  became  her  to  provide  for  all  events,  llowe 
moved  that  it  should  be  100,000/.  a-ycar.  This  was  seconded  by  those  who  knew  how 
acceptable  the  motion  would  be  to  the  queen,  though  it  was  the  double  of  what  any  queen 
in  England  ever  had  in  jointure ; so  it  passed  without  any  opposition.  But  while  it  was 
passing,  a motion  was  made  upon  a clause  in  the  act,  which  limited  the  succession  to  the 
Hanover  family,  which  provided  against  strangers,  though  naturalized,  being  capable  to  hold 
any  employments  among  us.  This  plainly  related  only  to  those  who  should  be  natnrallzed 
in  a future  reign,  and  had  no  retrospect  to  such  as  were  already  naturalized,  or  should  be 
naturalized  during  the  present  reign.  It  was,  however,  proposed  as  doubtful  whether,  when 
that  family  might  reign,  all  who  w’ere  naturalized  before  should  not  be  incapacitated  by  that 
clause*  from  sitting  in  parliament,  or  holding  employments ; and  a clause  w'as  offered  to 
except  the  prince  from  Ix'ing  comprehended  in  that  incapacity.  Against  this  two  objections 
lay : one  was,  that  the  lords  had  resolved  by  a vote,  to  which  the  greater  number  had  set 
their  hands,  that  they  would  never  pass  any  money  bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  commons,  to 
which  any  c1a\ise  was  tacked  that  was  foreign  to  the  bill.  They  had  done  thU  to  prevent 
the  commons  from  fastening  matters  of  a different  nature  to  a money  bill,  and  then  pretend- 
ing that  the  lords  could  not  meddle  with  it ; for  this  was  a method  to  alter  the  government 
and  bring  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  By  this  means,  when  money  was  necessary  for 
prmrving  the  nation,  they  might  force  not  only  the  lords,  but  the  croHTi,  to  consent  to 
every  thing  they  proposed  by  tacking  it  to  a money  bill.  It  was  said  that  a capacity  for 
holding  cnipluyinents,  and  for  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  things  of  a different  nature 
from  money  ; so  that  this  clause  seemed  to  many  to  be  a tack,  whereas  others  thought  it 
was  no  tack,  because  both  parts  of  the  act  related  to  the  same  person.  The  other  obji'ction 
was,  tliat  this  clause  seemed  to  imply,  that  persons  already  naturalized,  and  in  possession  of 
the  rights  of  natural  bom  subjects,  were  to  be  excluded  in  the  next  reign  ; though  all  people 
knew  that  no  such  tiling  was  intended  when  tlicact  of  succession  passed.  Great  opposition 
was  made  for  both  these  reasons  to  the  passing  this  clause ; but  the  queen  pressed  it  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  she  had  yet  shewed  in  any  thing  whatsoever  : she  thought  it  became 
her,  as  a good  wife,  to  have  the  act  passed ; in  which  she  might  be  the  more  earnest,  bwauso 
it  was  not  thought  adviscable  to  move  for  an  act  that  sliould  take  prince  George  into  a 
consortship  of  the  regal  dignity.  This  matter  raised  a great  heat  in  the  house  of  lords : 
those  who  had  been  advanced  by  the  late  king,  and  were  in  his  interests,  did  not  think  it 
became  them  to  consent  to  this,  which  seemed  to  be  a prejudice,  or  at  least  a disgrace  to 
those  whom  he  had  raised.  Tlio  court  managed  the  matter  so  dexterously  that  tiie  bill 
jiassed,  and  the  queen  was  highly  displeased  with  those  who  had  op)x)Scd  it,  among  whom 
1 had  my  share.  The  clause  was  put  in  the  bill  by  some  in  the  house  of  commons,  only 
iM.'cause  they  believed  it  would  bo  opposed  by  those  against  whom  they  intended  to  irritate 
the  qm*cn. 

Soon  after  this  the  commons  sent  up  a bill  in  favour  of  those  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  day  that  was  named,  granting  them  a year  longer  to 
consider  of  it ; lor  it  was  said,  that  the  whole  party  was  now  come  entirely  into  the  queen's 
interests  : though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  given  out  that  agents  were  come  from  France, 
on  design  to  persuade  all  persons  to  take  the  abjuration,  that  they  might  become  capable  of 
employments,  and  so  might  in  time  be  a majority  in  parliament,  and  by  that  means  the  act 
uf  Mieeession,  and  the  oath  imposed  by  it,  might  be  rep<'aled.  When  tlie  bill  fur  thus  pro- 
longing tile  t<me  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  a clause  was  added,  qualifying  those  persona 
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ift  bo  should  in  the  now  extent  of  time  take  the  oaths,  to  return  to  their  Umeficcs  or  employ- 
menta,  unless  they  were  already  legally  filled.  Wien  this  was  agreed,  two  clauses  of  much 
greater  consequence  wen?  added  to  the  bill.  One  was,  declaring  it  high  treason  to  endeavour 
to  defeat  the  succe^ion  to  the  crown,  as  it  was  now*  limited  by  law,  or  to  set  a.side  the  next 
successor.  This  had  a precedent  in  the  former  reign,  so  it  could  not  be  denied  now*.  It 
seemed  the  more  necessary,  because  there  was  another  person  who  openly  claimed  the 
crow'n,  so  that  a further  security  might  well  be  insisted  on.  Tliis  was  a great  sur])risc  to 
many,  who  were  visibly  uneasy  at  the  motion,  but  were  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  resisted.  The  other  clause  was  for  sending  the  abjuration  to  Ireland,  and 
obliging  all  there  (in  the  same  manner  as  in  England)  to  take  it.  This  seemed  the  more 
reasonable,  considering  the  strength  of  the  popish  interest  there.  Both  clauses  jiassed  in  the 
house  of  lords  without  any  opposition  ; but  it  was  apprehended  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  not  be  so  easy : yet,  wh^n  it  wras  sent  to  them,  they  struggled  only  against  the  first 
clause,  that  barred  the  return  of  persons,  U(>on  their  taking  the  oaths,  into  places  that  were 
already  611ed.  The  party  tried  tlu’ir  strength  upon  this,  and  upon  their  success  in  it  they 
seemed  resolved  to  dispute  the  other  claust? ; hut  it  was  carried,  though  only  by  one  voice, 
to  agree  with  the  lords.  When  the  clause  relating  to  the  succession  was  read,  Musgrave 
tried  if  it  might  not  be  made  a bill  by  its<  lf,  and  nut  put  us  a clause  in  another  bill ; but  he 
saw  the  house  was  rt'solved  to  receive  both  clauses,  so  he  did  not  insist  on  his  motion.  All 
people  were  surprisc'd  to  see  a bill  that  was  begun  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites  turned  so  terribly 
upon  them,  since  by  it  w'c  bad  a new  security  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  a 
protestant  successor. 

At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Rochester  quitted  his  place  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
was  uneasy  at  the  preference  which  the  duke  of  Marlliorough  had  in  the  queen's  confidence, 
and  at  the  lord  Godolphin's  being  lord  treasurer.  It  was  generally  believed  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  embroil  our  affairs,  and  that  ho  was  laying  a train  of  opposition  in  the  house  of 
commons.  The  queen  sent  a message  to  Inin,  ordering  him  to  make  ready  to  go  to  Ireland  ; 
for  it  seemed  very  strange,  especially  in  a time  of  W'ar,  that  a person  in  so  great  a post 
should  not  att(*nd  upon  it ; but  he,  after  some  days  advising  almut  it,  went  to  the  queen,  and 
desired  to  be  excusc-d  from  that  employment.  This  was  readily  accepted,  and  upon  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  councils.  It  was  imme<liately  offered  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  ho 
ys’iti  made  lord-lieiiUmant  of  Ireland.  Tiie  duke  of  Onnond,  upon  his  first  arrival  from  the 
c*xj>odition  to  Cadiz,  coinpIaiu(‘d  very  ojH*nly  of  Rook’s  conduct,  and  seemed  n^solved  to 
cariy*  the  matter  to  a public  accusation ; but  the  court  found  the  party  that  prevailed  in  the 
house  of  commons  determined  to  justify  Rook : so,  to  comply  with  this,  the  queen  made 
him  a privy  councillor ; and  much  pains  were  taken  on  the  duke  of  Onnond  to  stifle  his 
rest'iitments.  lie  was  in  a great  measure  softened,  yet  be  had  made  his  complaints  to  so 
many  lords,  that  they  moved  the  house  to  examine  both  his  instructions  and  the  journals 
relating  to  that  expedition.  A committee  of  the  house  of  peers  sat  long  upon  tlie  matter  ; 
they  examined  all  the  admirals  and  land  officers,  as  w*ell  as  Rook  himmif,  upon  the  whole 
progress  of  that  affair.  Rook  was  so  welt  supported  hy  the  court,  and  by  his  party  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  seemed  to  despise  all  that  the  lords  could  do.  Some  who  under- 
stfxKl  sea  matters  said  that  it  appeared,  from  every  motion  that  he  made  during  the  expedi- 
tion, that  he  intended  to  do  nothing  but  amuse  and  make  a show.  They  also  concluded, 
from  the  protection  that  the  ministry  gave  him,  that  they  intended  no  other.  Ho  took 
much  ]>ains  to  show  how  impro)>er  a thing  a descent  on  Cadiz  was,  and  how  fatal  the 
attempt  must  have  proved;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  arraigned  his  instructions,  and  the  design 
he  was  sent  on,  with  great  boldness,  and  showed  little  regard  to  the  ministers,  who  took 
more  pains  to  bring  him  off  than  to  justify  themselves.  'The  lords  of  the  committee  pre- 
pared a report,  which  was  hard  upcjn  Rook,  and  laid  it  bc‘fore  the  bouse  ; but  so  strung  a 
party  was  ma<le  to  oppose  every  thing  tliat  reflected  on  him,  that  though  every  particular 
in  *he  rc|>ort  was  well  proved,  yet  it  was  rejected,  and  a vote  was  carried  in  his  favour, 
justifying  his  whole  conduct.  The  great  employment  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  so  effec- 
tually prevailed  on  him,  that  though  the  enquiry  was  set  on  by  his  means,  and  upon  his 
suggestions.,  v»  t he  came  not  to  the  house  when  it  was  brought  to  a conclusion.  So  Rook, 
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being  but  faintly  putilied  by  him,  and  most  zealously  supported  by  his  party,  was  justified 
by  a voU',  though  universally  condemned  by  more  impartial  judges.  The  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  this  matter  heightened  the  jealousies  with  which  many  were  possessed,  fur  it 
was  inferred  that  they  were  nut  in  earnest  in  his  whole  expt^dition  ; since  the  conduct 
being  so  contrary  to  the  instructions,  the  justifying  the  one  was  plainly  condemning  the 
other. 

Tlie  report  made  by  the  coinniissloncrs  appointt^d  to  take  the  public  accounts  was  another 
business  that  took  up  much  time  in  this  session,  and  occasioncMl  many  debates.  They  pre- 
tended that  they  had  made  great  discoveries : they  began  with  the  carl  of  Ranelagh,  who 
had  been  in  gn'at  posts,  and  had  all  the  arts  that  were  necessary  to  recommend  a mun  in  a 
court,  who  stuck  at  nothing  that  could  maintain  his  interest  with  those  whom  he  served  ; 
he  had  been  paymaster  of  the  army  in  king  James's  time,  and,  U'ing  very  fit  for  the  post,  he 
had  been  continued  all  the  last  reign  : he  liad  lived  high,  and  so  it  was  iKdiovinl  his  appoint- 
ments could  not  support  so  great  an  expense  : he  had  an  account  of  one  and  twenty  inillionti 
lay  upon  him.  It  was  given  out  that  a great  deal  of  the  money,  lodged  in  his  office  for  the 
pay  of  the  army,  was  diverted  to  other  uses,  distributed  among  favourites,  or  given  to 
corrupt  members  of  parliament ; and  that  some  millions  had  beim  sent  over  to  Holland.  It 
had  been  often  said,  that  gn*at  discoveries  would  be  made,  whensex  ver  his  accounts  were 
looked  into ; and  that  he,  to  save  himself,  would  lay  open  the  ill  practices  of  tlie  former 
reign.  Hut  now,  when  all  was  brought  under  a strict  examination,  a few  inconsiderable 
articles  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  was  all  that  could  be  found  to  be  objected  to  him  ; and 
even  to  th(‘»e  he  gave  clear  and  full  answers.  At  last  they  found  that,  ujxm  the  breaking  of 
a regiment,  a sum  which  he  had  issued  out  for  its  pay  had  Ux'n  returned  to  his  office,  the 
regiment  being  broke  sooner  than  that  pay  was  exhausted ; and  that  no  entry  of  this  was 
made  in  his  accounts.  To  this  he  answered,  that  his  officer,  who  received  the  money,  was 
within  three  days  after  taken  so  ill  of  a confirmed  stone,  that  he  never  again  came  to  the 
office,  hut  died  in  great  misery,  and,  during  those  three  days,  he  had  not  entered  that  sum 
in  the  iKxiks.  Ix>rd  Ranelagh  acknowledged  that  he  was  liable  to  account  for  all  the  money 
that  w.is  received  by  his  under  officers,  but  here  was  no  crime  or  fiatid  designed  ; yet  this 
was  so  aggravated,  that  he  saw  his  good  post  was  his  greatest  guilt ; so  he  quitted  that, 
which  was  divided  into  two : one  was  appoinU'd  to  be  paymaster  of  the  guards  and  garri- 
sons at  home,  and  another  of  the  forces  that  were  kept  beyond  sea.  Howe  had  the  first,  as 
being  the  more  lasting  With  this  all  the  clamour  raised  against  the  earl  of  Rane- 

lagh was  let  fall  ; yet,  to  make  a show  of  severity,  he  was  expelled  the  house.  But  be 
appeared,  upon  all  tins  canva.ssing,  to  be  much  mon*  innocent  than  even  hU  friends  had 
believed  hiiiif. 

Tlu‘  L'lamaiir  that  had  been  long  kept  up  against  the  former  ministry,  as  devourers  of  the 
public  treasure,  was  of  such  nse  to  the  party,  that  they  resolved  to  continue  it  by  all  possible 
methods.  So  a committee  of  the  house  of  commons  pmpared  a long  address  to  the  quiH*n, 
reflectiug  on  the  ill  management  of  the  funds,  upon  which  they  laid  the  great  debt  of  the 
nation,  and  not  u|K>n  the  deficiencies.  This  was  branched  out  into  many  particulars,  which 
were  all  heavily  aggravated.  Yet,  though  a great  part  of  the  outcry  had  been  formerly 


• The  i^ond  WTit  given  lo  Mr.  Fox.  — Mackay’*  Chi- 
rac lert. 

t Richard  Jone*,  earl  of  Ranelagh,  has  been  atyled 
^*nne  of  tho  ablcit  uicn  IrelamI  ever  bred.’*  Mackay'a 
“ Characeera  ” dei^rihr*  him  as  having  **  a great  deal  of 
«it.  having  originally  no  great  e»tate,  yet  hath  apent  more 
inoney,  built  more  tine  hnuM-*,  and  laid  out  more  on 
hou«ehold  funiiturc  and  gardening  than  any  other  noble- 
man in  England,  lie  is  a great  r|ticurr,  and  prodigious 
rxprn*ive;  wa«  paymaster  all  the  last  war,  and  is  above 
lOO.iMMI/.  sterling  in  irrear,  which  several  parliaments 
have  been  calling  him  to  arrount  for.  yet  lie  escapes  with 
the  puniiihnicnt  only  of  lusitig  ItU  place,  ite  is  a bold 
mnn,  nml  very  happy  in  jests  and  repartees,  and  hath  often 
turned  the  humour  of  the  house  of  ronnuoiis,  when  they 
Uavc  designed  to  be  very  eevere.  He  is  very  fat,  black, 


and  turned  of  b'O  ytnn  old."  Tt  is  certain  that  the  earl 
had  not  honesty  sullictent  to  resist  availing  himself  of  any 
resources  that  enabled  him  to  live  in  the  splendid  extrava- 
gance that  driighied  him,  bat  this  must  have  beeu  sustaJnrs) 
by  considerable  ability,  or  be  could  not  hive  succeeded  ia 
pleating  such  opposite  cltaraeters  ns  the  licentious  Cliarics, 
the  bigotlod  James,  the  phlegmatic  William,  and  the 
pious  Anne.  But  his  talents  were  not  rendered  amiable 
by  a Christian  spirit.  He  never  forgave  his  daughter, 
lady  Cnningsby,  for  marrying  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and 
gave  the  fortune  he  intended  for  her  to  (jrecnwich  IIos- 
piial.  He  died  in  17U.  His  house  and  girdens  at 
('heisea  became  tfie  public  place  of  amusecuent,  formerly 
so  well  known  as  Ranelagh. — Clarendon  Cenrspott- 
deorc  : Rremges;  Noble's  Coniin.  of  Gninger. 
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uiaiie  against  Russel,  lrra.surer  of  the  navy,  and  his  oflicf,  they  fotind  not  so  much  as  a 
eolmir  to  fix  a complaint  there;  nor  could  they  charge  any  thing  on  the  chancery,  the 
treasury,  or  the  administration  of  justic**.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  some  accounts 
that  stood  long  out,  and  tliey  insisted  on  sonic  pretended  neglects,  the  old  methods  of  the 
exchequer  not  having  been  exactly  followed  ; though  it  did  not  appear  that  the  public 
suffered  in  any  sort  by  those  failures.  They  kept  up  a clamour  likowist^  against  the  com- 
missioners of  the  prize-H,  though  they  had  passed  their  accounts  as  the  law  directed,  and  no 
objection  wa.s  made  to  them.  The  address  was  full  of  severe  reflections  and  spiteful  insinua- 
tions ; and  thus  it  wa.s  carried  to  the  queen,  and  published  to  the  nation,  os  the  sense  of  the 
commons  of  England. 

The  lord"*,  to  pn'vcnt  the  ill  impressions  this  might  make,  appointed  a committee  to 
examine  all  the  observations  that  the  commiasionera  of  accounts  ha<l  offered  to  both  houses. 
They  searched  all  the  public  offices,  and  were  amaze<l  to  find  that  there  was  not  one  article 
in  all  the  long  address  that  the  commons  had  made  to  the  queen,  or  in  the  observations  then 
l>eforc  them,  that  was  of  any  importance,  but  was  false  in  fact.  They  found  the  deficiencies 
in  the  former  reign  were  of  two  sorts ; the  one  was  of  sums  that  the  commons  had  voted,  but 
for  w’hich  they  bad  made  no  sort  of  provision ; the  other  was  where  the  supply  that  was 
given  came  short  of  the  sum  it  wa.s  estimated  at : and  In'tween  these  two  the  deficiencies 
amounted  to  fourteen  millions  : this  was  the  rout  of  the  great  debt  that  lay  on  the  nation. 
Tliey  examined  into  all  the  pretended  mismanagement,  and  found  that  what  the  commons 
hail  stated  so  invidiously  was  mistaken.  So  far  had  the  lato  king  and  his  minisU'rs  been 
from  misapplying  the  money  that  was  given  for  public  occasions,  that  he  applied  three 
millions  to  the  public  service  that  by  law  was  his  own  money,  of  wliicli  they  made  up  the 
account.  They  also  found  that  some  small  omissions  in  some  of  the  fonns  of  the  exchequer 
were  of  no  consequence,  and  neither  had  nor  could  have  any  ill  effect : and  whereas  a great 
clamour  was  raist'd  against  passing  of  accounts  by  privy  seals,  they  put  an  end  to  that  efl'ect- 
nally,  when  it  appeared  on  what  ground  this  was  done.  By  the  ancient  methods  of  the 
exchequer,  every  account  was  to  bo  carried  on,  so  that  the  new  officer  was  to  begin  his 
a<'count  with  the  balance  of  the  former  account.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  be<*n  trea- 
sun-T  of  the  navy,  owed  by  his  last  account  180,000/.,  and  he  had  received  after  that 
1 40,000/.,  for  which  the  accounts  were  never  made  up.  Now  it  was  not  possible  for  those 
who  came  after  him  to  ho  liable  for  his  accounts.  Therefore  the  treasurers  of  the  navy  in 
the  reign  were  forced  to  take  out  privy  seals  for  making  up  their  accounts.  These 
imported  no  more  than  that  they  were  to  account  only  for  the  money  that  they  themselves 
h.ad  received ; for,  in  all  other  respects,  their  accounts  were  to  pass  according  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  exchequer.  Complaints  had  been  also  made  of  the  remissness  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  or  their  officers,  appointed  to  account  with  the  receivers  of  counties  for  tlie 
aids  that  had  been  given  : hut,  when  this  was  examined,  it  appeared  that  this  had  been  done 
with  such  exactness  that,  of  the  sum  of  twenty-four  millions  for  which  they  had  accounted, 
there  was  not  owing  above  60,000/.,  and  that  was  for  the  most  part  in  Wales,  where 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  use  too  much  rigour  in  rai.sing  it ; and  of  that  sum  there  was 
not  above  14,000/.  that  was  to  be  reckoned  as  lost.  The  collectors  of  the  customs  likewise 
answered  all  the  observations  made  on  their  accounts  so  fully,  that  the  house  of  commons 
was  satisfied  with  their  answers,  and  dismissed  them  without  so  much  as  a reprimand.  All 
this  was  reported  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  they  laid  it  before  the  queen  in  an  address,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  with  the  vouchers  to  every  particular.  By  this  means  it  w.is  m.^do 
out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation,  how  false  those  reports  were  which  had  Wn  so 
industriously  sjiread,  and  were  so  easily  lielieved  by  the  greater  part.  For  the  hulk  of  man- 
kind will  he  always  apt  to  think  that  courts  and  ministers  serve  their  own  ends,  and  study 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  cost.  This  examination  held  long,  and  was  billowed  with 
great  exactness,  and  had  all  the  effect  that  could  he  desirt'd  from  it;  for  it  silenced  that 
noise  which  the  late  king’s  enemies  had  raised  to  asperse  him  and  his  ministers.  With  thiii 
the  session  of  parliament  ended.  In  it  the  lords  had  rendered  themselves  very  consiihrahle, 
and  had  gained  an  univcr^l  reputation  over  the  whole  nation.  It  is  true,  those  who  l ad 
op{KN$ed  the  persons  that  had  carried  mutters  before  them  in  this  session  were  so  ne  ir  t o-m 
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in  mimhor,  that  things  of  the  greatest  consequence  were  carried  only  by  one  or  two  voices, 
therefore,  as  tliey  intended  to  have  a clear  majority  in  both  Iionses  in  the  next  St'ssion,  they 
prevailed  with  the  queen,  soon  after  the  prorogation,  to  create  four  new  peers,  who  had  been 
the  nmst  viident  of  the  whole  party : Finch,  Gower,  Granville,  and  young  Seymour  were 
made  barons.  Great  reflections  were  made  upon  this  promotion.  When  some  severe  things 
had  hern  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  opposition  that  they  met  with  from 
tlie  lonls,  it  was  insinuated,  that  it  wouhl  be  easy  to  find  men  of  merit  and  estate  to  make  a 
clear  majority  in  that  house.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of  a design  to  put  every  tiling 
in  the  hands  and  power  of  that  party.  It  was  also  an  encroachment  on  one  of  the  tendcrot 
points  of  the  prerogative  to  make  motions  of  creating  peers  in  the  house  of  roniinon*. 
Hervey,  though  of  the  other  side,  was  at  the  same  time  made  a baron  by  private  favour. 
Thus  the  session  of  parliament  was  brought  to  a much  better  conclusion  than  could  li.ave 
been  reasonably  expected  by  those,  who  knew  of  whom  it  was  constituUKl  an<l  bow  it  had 
begun.  No  harm  was  done  in  it : the  succession  was  fortified  by  a new  security,  and  the 
po])ular  clamours  of  corruption  and  p(‘cu)ation,  w'ith  which  the  nation  had  been  so  much 
possessed,  were  in  a great  measure  dissipnb'd. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convocation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  are  next  to  be  related. 
At  the  first  opening  of  it  there  was  a contest  between  the  two  houses,  tliat  lasted  some  days, 
concerning  an  address  to  the  queen.  The  lower  house  intended  to  cast  some  reflections  on 
the  former  reign,  in  imitation  of  what  the  house  of  commons  liad  done,  and  these  were 
worded  so  invidiously,  that  most  of  the  bishops  were  pointed  at  by  them ; but  the  upper 
house  refusing  to  concur,  the  lower  bouse  receded,  and  so  tliey  both  agreed  in  a very  decent 
address.  Tlie  queen  received  it  graciously,  promising  all  favour  and  protection  to  tlie 
clnirch,  and  exhorting  them  all  to  peace  and  union  among  thcnisidves.  AfU'r  this,  the  lower 
house  made  an  address  to  the  bishops,  that  they  might  find  an  expedient  for  putting  an  end 
to  thasc  disputes,  that  had  stopped  the  proc(‘edings  of  former  convocations.  The  bishops 
resolved  to  offer  them  all  that  they  could,  without  giving  up  their  character  and  authority; 
so  they  mode  a proposition  that,  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower  house  might  appoint 
committees  to  prepare  matters,  and  when  business  was  brought  regularly  before  them,  that 
the  archbishop  sliould  so  order  the  pron)galions,  that  they  might  have  convenient  and 
sufficient  time  to  sit  and  deliberate  about  it.  This  fully  satisfied  many  of  that  body  ; but 
the  majority  thought  this  kept  the  matter  still  in  the  archbishop's  power,  as  it  was  indetd 
intended  it  should.  So  they  made  another  application  to  the  bishops,  desiring  them  to  refer 
the  points  in  question  to  the  queen's  decision,  and  to  such  as  she  should  appoint  to  hear  and 
settle  them.  To  this  the  bishops  answered,  that  they  reckoned  themselves  safe  and  happy 
in  the  queen's  protection,  and  would  pay  all  due  submission  to  her  pleasure  and  orders.  But 
the  rights,  which  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  the  law  had  vested  in  them,  were  tni>‘ts 
lodged  with  them,  which  tliey  were  to  convey  to  their  successors  as  they  had  received  them 
from  their  predecessors,  and  that  it  was  not  in  their  pow’er  to  refer  them.  It  would  have 
been  a strange  sight,  very  acceptable  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  chiefly  to  papists,  to  sec 
the  two  houses  of  convocation  pleading  their  authority  and  rights  before  a committee  of 
council  that  was  to  determine  the  matter.  This  failing,  the  lower  house  tried  what  they 
could  obtain  of  the  house  of  commons ; but  they  could  not  be  carried  further  than  a general 
vote,  which  amounted  to  nothing,  that  they  would  stand  by  them  in  all  their  just  rights 
and  privileges.  They  next  made  a separate  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  protection, 
praying  her  to  hear  and  determine  the  dispute.  She  received  this  favourably  ; she  said  slie 
would  consider  of  it,  and  send  them  her  answer.  Tlie  matter  was  now  brought  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  of  their  side,  but  confessed  that  be 
understood  not  the  controversy.  The  judges  and  the  queen’s  council  were  ordered  to 
examine  how  the  matter  stood  in  point  of  law,  which  was  thus  st.'itcd  to  them.  The 
constant  practice,  as  far  as  we  had  books  or  records,  was,  that  the  arcbbisliop  prorogued  the 
convfKation  by  a schedule : of  this  the  form  was  so  fixed,  that  it  could  not  be  altcrul  but  by 
act  of  parliament,  'rhere  was  a clause  in  the  sehi*dulc  that  continued  all  matters  before  tho 
convocation,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  to  the  day  to  which  he  prorogued  them: 
this  made  it  evident  that  there  could  be  no  intermediate  session  ; for  a session  of  the  lower 
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house  could,  by  ptssing  a vote  in  any  matter,  alter  the  state  in  wliich  it  was.  It  was  kejit 
a secret  what  opinion  the  lawyers  came  to  in  tliis  matter.  It  was  not  doubted  hut  they 
were  against  the  pretensions  of  the  lower  house.  The  queen  made  no  answer  to  their 
address  ; and  it  w.os  believed  that  the  reason  of  this  was  because  the  answer  must,  according 
to  Uie  opinion  of  lawyers,  have  been  contrary  to  what  they  expected  ; and  therefore  the 
ministers  chose  rather  to  give  no  answer,  and  that  it  should  seem  to  be  forgotten,  tlian  that 
such  an  one  should  be  given  os  would  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which  tliey  intended  to 
cherish  and  support. 

The  lower  house  finding  that,  by  op^Kising  their  bishops  in  so  rough,  as  well  as  in  so 
unbeard-of,  a manner,  they  were  rejiresented  as  favourers  of  presbytery,  to  clear  themselves 
of  that  imputation,  came  suddenly  into  a conclusion  that  episcopacy  was  of  divine  and  a{M>s- 
tolical  right.  The  party  that  stuck  together  in  their  vott*s,  and  kept  their  intermediate 
sessions,  signed  this,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  bishops,  desiring  tliem  to  concur  in  settling  the 
matter,  so  that  it  might  l>e  the  standing  rule  of  the  cliurch.  This  was  a plain  attempt  to 
make  a canon,  or  constitution,  without  obtaining  a royal  licence,  which,  by  the  statute  enn- 
6rming  the  submission  of  the  clergy  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  both  them,  and 
all  who  chose  them,  incur  a preinunire.  So  the  bishops  resolved  not  to  entertain  the  propo- 
sition, and  a great  many  of  the  lower  house  apprehending  what  the  conserpience  of  such 
proceedings  might  be,  by  a petition  to  the  bisho|>s,  prayed  that  it  might  l>e  entered  in  their 
books,  that  they  had  not  concurred  in  that  definition,  nor  in  the  addrt'ss  made  pursuant  to 
it.  The  lower  house  looked  on  what  they  did  in  this  matter  as  a masUTpiece : for  if  the 
bishops  concurred  with  them,  they  reckoned  they  gained  their  point  ; and,  if  they  refu.«*<Ml  it, 
tliey  resolved  to  make  them  who  would  not  come  up  to  such  a positive  definition  pass  for 
secret  favourers  of  presbytery.  But  the  bishops  saw  into  their  designs,  and  sent  them  for 
answer,  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  that  was  already  made  on  that  head  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  of  ordinations;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  safe  either  for  them  or  for 
the  clergy,  to  go  further  in  that  matter  without  a royal  licence.  To  this  a <lark  answer  was 
made,  and  so  all  these  matters  were  at  a full  stand  when  the  session  came  to  an  end,  by  tiie 
prorogation  of  the  parliament ; which  was  become  necessary,  the  two  houses  being  fixed  in 
an  opposition  to  one  another. 

From  those  dispute's  in  convocation,  divisions  ran  through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  fix  these,  new  names  were  found  out;  they  were  distinguished  by  the  nafiies  of  mnii 
CHURCH  and  low  church.  All  that  treated  the  dissenters  with  temper  and  moderation, 
and  were  for  residing  constantly  at  their  cures,  and  for  laliouring  diligently  in  them  ; that 
expressed  a zeal  against  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the  revolution ; that  wished  well  to  the 
present  war,  and  to  the  alliance  against  France,  were  represented  as  secret  favourers  of  pres- 
bytery, and  as  ill  aflfccted  to  the  church,  and  were  called  “low  churchmen it  was  said 
that  tliey  were  in  tlie  church  only  while  the  law  and  prefennenU  were  on  its  side  ; but  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  they  saw  a pro|>er  time  for  declaring  tlu*m8elvc*s. 
With  these  false  and  invidious  characters  did  the  high  party  endeavour  to  load  all  those  who 
could  not  be  brought  into  their  measures  and  designs.  When  the  session  wus  at  an  end,  the 
court  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  preparations  for  the  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  h.ad  a great  domestic  affliction  at  this  time.  He  lost  his  only 
son,  a graceful  person  and  a very  promising  youth  : he  died  at  Cambridge  of  the  small-pox. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  went  very  deep  in  his  father's  heart,  and  stop|>ed  his  passing  tlio 
seas  some  days  longer  than  he  hod  intended.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  other  side,  the  Dutch 
brought  their  armies  into  the  field.  The  first  thing  they  undertook  was  the  siege  of  Bonn. 
In  the  meanwhile  all  men's  eyes  were  turned  towards  Bavaria.  The  court  of  Vienna  liad 
given  it  out  all  the  former  winter  that  they  would  bring  such  a force  upon  that  elector,  as 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  seize  his  whole  country.  But  the  slowmss  of 
that  court  appeared  on  this  ns  it  had  done  on  many  other  occasions;  for  though  they 
brought  two  armies  into  the  field,  yet  tliey  were  not  able  to  deal  with  the  elector's  forces. 
Villars,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  Strasburg,  had  orders  to  break  through  and  join  the 
elector  : so  he  was  to  force  his  way  to  him  at  all  adventures.  He  passed  the  Rhine,  and  S4*t 
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flown  bofore  Fort  Kt  iU  which  lay  over  against  Strasburg,  anti  took  it  in  a few  days.  Prince 
]x.‘wis  was  in  no  condition  to  raise  the  siege,  for  the  best  part  of  his  army  was  called  away 
to  the  war  in  Bavaria;  he  therefore  posted  himself  advantageously  at  StolUioffcn;  yet  he 
could  not  have  maintained  it  if  tire  Statt^shad  not  sent  him  a good  body  of  foot,  which  came 
seasonably  a few  days  before  mareschal  Villars  attacked  him  with  an  army  that  was  more 
than  double  his  number.  But  his  men,  chiefly  the  Dutch  battalions,  rei*civcd  them  with  so 
much  courage,  that  the  French  were  forced  ia  quit  the  attack  after  they  ha<l  lost  about  four 
thousand  men  in  it.  Yet,  u|>on  repeated  orders  from  France,  marcschal  Villars  resolved  to 
venture  the  loss  of  his  whole  anny,  rather  tlmn  abandon  the  elector ; who,  thmigh  lie  had 
taken  Newburg  and  had  surprised  Ratisl)on,  and  had  several  advantage’s  in  little  engi^*- 
ments  >vith  the  imjK'^rinlists,  yet  was  likely  to  be  overpo>vercd  by  a superior  force  if  he  was 
not  relieved  in  time.  The  Black  Forest  was  thought  impracticable  in  that  season,  which 
w;is  a very  wet  one.  Tliis  was  too  mucli  trusted  so  tliat  the  pasec‘8  were  ill  looked  after, 
and  therefore  Villars  overcame  all  diflicultiea,  and  joined  the  elector ; but  his  trooj^s  were  so 
harassed  with  the  march,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  them  for  some  time  into  quarters  of 
refreshment. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  carried  on  the  siege  of  Bonn  with  such  vigour,  tliat  they 
capitulated  within  ten  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  The  French  reckoned  upon  a 
longer  resistance,  and  hoj>ed  to  have  diverted  this  by  an  attempt  upon  Liege.  Tlie  »StaU*s 
had  a small  army  about  Maestricht,  which  the  French  intended  to  fall  upon,  Ixdng  niucli 
superior  to  it ; but  they  found  the  Dutch  in  so  good  ordor,  and  so  well  posted,  that  tlicy 
retiivd  within  their  lines  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  siege  of 
Bonn,  was  marching  tow*ards  them.  Tlie  winter  had  produced  very  little  action  in  Italy. 
The  country  was  under  another  very  heavy  plagitc,  by  a continued  siicct'ssinn  of  tlireatcning, 
and  of  some  very  devouring  earthquakes  : Rome  itself  had  a shore  in  the  common  calamity : 
but  it  proved  to  them  more  dreadful  than  it  was  mischievous.  Prince  Eugene  found  that 
his  letters  and  the  most  pressing  representations  ho  could  send  to  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
no  effi'ct ; so  at  last  he  obtained  leave  to  go  tliither. 

The  motions  of  the  Dutch  army  made  it  believed  there  w’as  a design  on  Antwerp.  Cohnm 
was  making  advances  in  the  Dutch  Flanders,  and  Opdam  commanded  a small  army  on  the 
otiicr  side  of  the  ScltelJ,  while  tlio  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  with  the  main  army  near  the 
lines  in  Brabant.  Boufflers  was  detached  from  Villeroy's  army  with  a lK>dy  double  in 
number  to  Opdam’s,  to  fall  on  him.  He  marched  so  quick  that  the  Dutcli,  being  sur|)riscd 
at  Kekcren,  were  put  in  great  disorder;  and  Opdam,  apprehending  all  was  lost,  fled  with  a 
body  of  his  men  to  Breda.  But  the  Dutch  rallied,  and  maintained  their  ground  with  such 
firmness,  tluit  the  French  retired,  little  to  their  honour ; since  though  they  were  much  supe- 
rior in  number,  yet  they  let  the  Dutch  recover  out  of  their  first  coiffusion,  and  keep  their 
ground,  although  forsaken  by  their  general,  who  justified  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  cunM, 
and  cast  tlic  blame  on  others. 

Boufilers’s  conduct  was  so  much  censured,  that  it  was  thought  this  finished  his  disgrace  ; 
for  he  was  no  more  put  at,the  head  of  the  French  armies  ; nor  was  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
witltmit  some  share  of  cem^ure  on  this  occasion,  since  it  w*os  pretended  that  ho  ought  to  have 
sent  a force  to  support  Opdam,  or  have  made  an  attempt  on  Villeroy's  army,  when  it  was 
W'cakened  by  the  detachment  sent  with  Boufflers. 

The  French  lines  were  judged  to  be  so  strong  that  the  forcing  them  seemed  impracticable, 
so  the  duke  of  Marlborough  turned  towards  Huy,  which  was  soon  taken  ; and  after  that  to 
Limburg,  which  he  took  with  no  loss  but  that  of  so  much  time  as  was  necissarv  to  bring 
up  a train  of  artillery ; and,  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  the  garrison  were  made  ]irisoner»  of 
war,  for  they  w'orc  in  no  condition  to  maintain  a siege.  Guelder  W'os  also  blocked  up,  so 
that  iH’fore  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  was  brought  to  capitulate.  Tlius  the  Lower  Jtliine 
was  secured,  and  all  that  country,  called  the  Coudras,  was  entirely  reduced.  This  was  all 
that  our  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutcli,  could  do  in  Flanders.  We  had  the  superior 
army,  but,  wliat  by  reason  of  the  cautious  maxims  of  the  States,  what  by  reason  of  the 
factions  among  them  (which  were  rising  very  high  bt'twecn  those  who  had  been  of  the  laW 
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Icings  party*  and  wore  now  for  having;  a captain  general,  and  those  of  the  Lnvcstein  parly, 
who  were  for  governing  all  hy  a drpiititi<*n  fnnii  the  Stat<*«),  no  great  design  could  be  under- 
taken by  an  aniiy  so  much  distracted. 

In  the  l^pper  Uhine  matters  went  much  worse.  Villars  lay  for  some  time  on  the  Danube, 
while  the  elector  of  Bavaria  marched  into  Tirol,  and  ptwsessed  himself  of  Inspruck.  The 
emperors  force  was  so  bn>kcn  into  many  small  armies,  in  different  places,  that  he  had  njit 
one  good  anny  any  where  ; he  had  none  at  all  in  Tirol : and  all  that  the  ]>rinee  of  Baden 
rould  do  was  to  watch  Vitlars’s  motions ; Imt  he  did  not  venture  on  attacking  him  during 
this  M'paration.  M-iny  blamed  his  comluct : some  called  his  courage,  .ind  others  his  fiilelity, 
in  question  ; while  many  excused  him,sin<*c  his  army  was  both  Weak  and  ill  furnished  in  all 
respects.  Tlie  duke  «if  Vendome  hsul  orders  to  march  from  the  Milanese  to  Tirol,  there  to 
join  the  elector  of  Bavaria : upon  which  junction  the  niin  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
have  probably  followe<l  ; but  the  lH)ors  in  Tirol  rom*  and  attacked  the  eleclor  w’ith  so  mm-l» 
resolution,  that  he  was  forcetl  to  retire  out  of  the  c<^tiiitry  with  considerable  loss,  and  was 
driven  out  before  the  duke  of  Vendome  could  join  him,  so  that  he  came  tw)  late,  lie 
WH'nied  to  have  a design  on  Trent,  but  the  boors  were  now  so  animated  with  their  success^-s, 
and  were  so  condm*tt*d  and  Hnpp(jrted  by  officers  and  troo|>8  sent  them  by  the  cnijx^ror,  that 
Vendome  was  fon*e<l  to  nduni  back,  witliout  being  able  to  effect  any  thing. 

Nothing  passed  this  summer  in  Italy.  The  imperialists  were  tf»o  W'cak,  and  too  ill 
wpplied  from  tfennany  to  l>e  able  to  act  offensively  ; and  the  miscarriage  of  the  design  upon 
Tiro!  lost  the  French  so  much  time,  that  they  undertook  nothing,  unless  it  were  the  siege  of 
rtstiglia,  in  which  they  failed.  Bresello,  aftc'r  a long  hlrn’kadi’,  was  force<l  to  capituhote,  and 
by  that  means  the  French  ]>o8s<'sstKl  theinsidves  of  the  duke  of  M<xlena’s  country.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  came  to  Art.sace  and  sat  down  l>efore  Brisac,  of  which  he  was  soon  masi«T,  hy 
the  cowardiw,  or  treachery,  of  those  who  commanded,  for  which  they  were  condemne<l  by  a 
cnttiKil  of  war. 

The  emperor's  misfortunes  grew  upon  him  Cardinal  Calonilz  and  Esterhosi  had  the 
government  of  Hungary  trusted  chiefly  to  them.  The  ft>rnuT  was  so  cruel,  and  the  other  so 
ravenous,  that  the  lliingarinns  took  advantage  from  this  distraction  in  the  emperor's  affairs 
tn  run  together  in  gn?at  l)odies,  and  in  many  places,  st'tting  prince  Ragotski  at  their  head. 
Tliey  demanded  that  their  grievances  should  Is*  reilressed,  and  that  their  privileges  should  bo 
rwtored.  They  were  much  animated  in  this  by  the  practices  of  tlie  French,  and  the  eltjctor 
of  Bavaria’s  agents.  Some  small  assistance  was  sent  them  hy  the  way  of  Polanil.  They 
were  encouraged  to  enter  upon  no  treaty,  hut  to  unite  and  fortify  them9elv(*s ; assurances 
being  given  them  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded,  unU'ss  they  were  fully  restored  to  all 
their  ancient  liberties. 

The  cmirt  of  Vienna  was  much  alarmed  at  this,  fe.iring  it  might  be  secretly  set  on  by  the 
Turks;  though  that  court  gave  all  possible  assurances  that  they  w’ould  maintain  the  p<‘acc 
of  Carlowitz  most  religiously,  and  that  they  would  in  no  sort  encourage  or  assist  the  mal- 
fontenU.  A revolution  happ<'ning  in  that  empire,  in  which  a new  sultan  was  set  up,  raised 
new  apprehensions  of  a breach  on  that  side.  But  the  mittan  renewed  the  assurances  of 
maintaining  the  pt*ace  so  solemnly,  that  all  thos<.‘  fears  w*ero  soon  dissipated.  There  wan  a 
great  faction  in  the  emperor’s  court,  and  among  his  ministers ; and  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
had  strength  of  genius  enough  to  govern  them.  Count  M.ansfield  was  much  suspecte<l  of 
being  in  the  interests  of  France.  The  prince  of  Baden  an<l  prince  Eugene  Imth  agn’ed  in 
charging  his  conduct,  though  they  differed  almost  in  every  thing  else.  Yet  he  was  Si» 
pf»scsst*d  of  tin?  emperor’s  favour  and  confidence,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  him  set  aside. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  advanced  to  a high  )>ost  in  the  emperor’s  hoimdiold,  and  prince  Eugene 
was  made  president  of  the  conncil  of  wnr. 

But  what  effect  soever  this  might  have  in  succeeding  campaigns,  it  was  then  too  late  in 
the  year  to  find  remedic*s  for  the  pres^'iit  disorders:  and  all  affairs  on  the  south  of  tlu* 
Danube  were  falling  into  great  confusion.  Things  went  a little  better  on  the  north  side  of 
that  river.  The  upper  palatinate  was  entirely  conquered  ; but  near  tlie  end  of  tlie  year 
Aug>!>biirg  was  forciMl  to  submit  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  I.*andau  was  besieged  by  tbe 
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French.  Tallard,  who  commanded  the  siege,  took  it  in  fewer  weeks  than  it  had  cost  tho 
Germans  monclis  to  tako  it  in  the  former  year.  Nor  was  this  all ; an  army  of  the  confede- 
rates was  brmiLiht  together  to  raise  the  siege  : the  young  prince  of  Ilcsse  commanded,  but 
the  prince  of  N.assau  Wclburg,  as  a in.in  of  more  ex]>erience  in  war,  was  cinefly  depended 
on,  though  his  conduct  showed  how  little  he  deserved  it.  The  emperors  birthday  was  a 
day  nf  diversion,  and  the  German  generals,  then  at  Spire,  allowed  themselves  all  the  idle 
liberties  used  in  courts  on  such  days,  withotit  the  ordinary  precaution  of  having  scouts  or 
partii's  abroad,  in  the  same  careless  state  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  near  them.  Tallard, 
having  intelligence  of  this,  left  a part  of  his  army  to  make  a show,  and  maintain  the  works 
before  I>andau,  and  marched  with  his  best  troops  against  the  Germans,  lie  surprised  and 
routed  them  ; upon  which  Landau  capitulated.  With  this  the  warlike  operations  of  this 
campaign  ended  very  gloriously,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  French. 

But  two  great  negotiations,  then  brought  to  a conclusion,  very  much  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  All  the  confinlerates  pressed  the  king  of  Portugal  to  come  into  the  allianct',  ns  his 
ON^n  interest  led  him  to  it ; since  it  was  visible  that,  as  soon  as  Spain  was  once  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  he  could  nut  hope  to  continue  long  in  Portugal.  The  almirante  of  Castile 
was  Ixdieved  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  to  send  him  out  of  the 
w*ay,  he  was  appointed  to  go  ambassador  to  France.  He  seemed  to  undertake  it,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations ; he  saw  this  embassy  w*as  intended  for  an  exile,  and  that  it  put 
him  in  the  power  of  his  enemies : so,  after  he  had  raised  what  was  necessary  to  defray  hia 
expense,  he  secretly  changed  his  course,  and  escaped  w'ith  the  wealth  he  had  in  his  hands  to 
Lisbon  ; where  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
emperor.  He  gave  great  assurances  of  the  good  dispositions  in  which  both  the  peo)>le  and 
garndees  of  Spain  were,  who  were  growm  sick  of  their  new  mastars.  llte  risk  be  himself 
ran  seemed  a very  full  credential.  He  assured  them  the  new  king  was  despised,  and  that 
the  Fit'nch  al>out  him  were  universally  hated  : the  Spaniards  could  not  1x*ar  the  being  mode 
a province,  cither  to  France,  or  to  the  emperor. 

He  therefore  proposed  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  should  rtmounce  all 
their  pretensions  and  transfer  them  to  the  archduke,  and  declare  him  king  of  Spain  ; and 
that  he  should  be  immediately  sent  thither ; for  ho  assured  them  the  Spaniards  would  not 
revolt  from  a king  that  was  in  possession,  till  they  saw  another  king  who  claimed  his 
right ; and,  in  that  case,  they  would  think  they  had  a right  to  a<lherc  to  the  king  they 
liked  best.  The  king  of  Portugal  likewise  demanded  an  enlargement  of  his  frontiers,  and 
some  new  accessions  to  his  crown,  which  were  reasonable,  but  could  not  be  stipulated  but 
by  a king  of  Spain. 

In  the  treaty  that  the  emperor  had  made  with  tlio  late  king,  and  with  the  States,  one 
article  was,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  )>osses8  themselves  of  the  dominions  which  the 
crown  of  Spain  had  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  vested  in  them  the  right  that  their  anus 
should  give  them  in  these  acquisitions ; upon  which  the  king  had  designed  to  send  a great 
Beet,  with  a land  army,  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  to  seize  some  important  places  there,  with 
a design  of  restoring  them  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  advantageous  articles  for  a free 
trade,  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  should  receive  a king  of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  design 
was  now  laid  aside,  and  the  reason  that  the  ministers  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  almirante 
had  assured  them  that,  if  we  ixMsessed  ourselves  of  any  of  their  places  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  whole  nation  would  by  that  means  become  entirely  French ; they  would  never  believe 
our  promise  of  restoring  them  ; and,  seeing  they  had  no  naval  power  of  their  own  to  recover 
them  they  would  go  into  the  French  interi'st  very  cordially,  as  the  only  way  left  to  recover 
these  places. 

An  entire  credit  was  given  to  the  almirante ; so  tlie  queen  and  the  States  agrt'cd  to  send 
over  a great  fleet,  with  a land  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  together  with  a great  supply 
of  money  and  arms  to  Portugal  j that  king  undertaking  to  have  an  army  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  men  ready  to  join  ours.  In  this  treaty  an  incident  hajipened,  that  had  almost 
ipoih^d  the  whole ; the  king  of  Portugal  insisted  on  demanding  the  flag,  and  the  other 
respects  to  be  paid  by  our  ailmiral,  when  he  was  in  hi*?  ports  : the  earl  of  Nottingham 
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iiTMSted  it  wafi  a diahnnonr  to  England  to  strike,  even  in  another  king’s  ports  ; this  was  not 
(l(inanded  of  the  fleet  that  was  si‘iit  to  bring  over  queen  Katharine ; so,  though  Aletluun, 
our  ambassador,  ha<l  agreed  to  this  article,  he  pressed  the  queen  not  to  ratify  it. 

)Iriluien  *,  in  his  own  justification,  said,  he  consented  to  the  article,  because  he  saw  it 
was  insisted  on  so  much,  that  no  treaty  could  be  concluded,  unless  that  point  were  yielded ; 
the  low  state  of  their  affairs,  in  the  year  16()2,  when  the  protection  of  England  was  all  they 
bad  in  view,  for  their  preservation,  made  such  a difference  between  that  and  the  present  time, 
that  the  one  was  not  to  be  set  up  for  a precedent  to  govern  the  other ; besides,  even  then 
the  matter  was  much  contested  in  their  councils,  though  the  cxtremiti(*s  to  which  they  were 
reduced  made  them  yield  it.  The  lord  Godolphin  hx>ked  on  this  as  too  inconsiderable  to  bo 
inasted  on,  the  whole  affairs  of  Euro]>e  seemed  to  turn  upon  this  treaty,  and  so  important  a 
matter  ought  not  to  be  retarded  a day  for  such  punctilios  as  a salute,  or  striking  the  flag; 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  every  sovereign  prince  should  claim  this  acknowledgment, 
unless  where  it  was  otherwise  stipulated  by  express  treaties.  The  laying  so  much  weight 
nn  such  matters  very  much  heightened  jealousies  ; and  it  was  said,  that  the  earl  of  Nottiiig- 
liain,  and  the  tories,  seemed  to  lay  hold  on  every  thing  that  could  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  war;  while  the  round  proceeding  of  the  lord  G»)dolphin  reconciled  many  to  him.  The 
qiK-ea  confirmed  the  treaty  + ; U|><m  which  the  ctmrt  of  Vienna  was  desired  to  do  their  part. 
But  that  court  proceeded  with  its  ordinary  slowness,  the  mildest  censure  passed  on  tliese  delav’s 
was,  that  they  proceeded  from  an  unreasonable  affectation  of  magnificence  in  the  ceremonial, 
which  could  not  be  performed  soon,  nor  easily,  in  a poor  but  a haughty  court ; it  wms  done 
at  last,  but  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  new  declared  king  of  Spain  could  not  reach  Holland 
bifore  the  end  of  Octol)er.  A squadron  of  our  fleet  was  lying  there  to  bring  him  over; 
such  as  was  wont  to  convoy  the  late  king  when  he  crossed  the  seas.  But  the  ministers  of 
the  king  of  S)>ain  thought  it  was  not  strong  enough  ; they  pretended  they  had  advertise- 
ments that  the  French  had  a stronger  squadron  in  Dunkirk,  which  might  be  sent  out  to 
intercept  him  ; so  an  additional  strength  was  sent ; this  lost  some  time,  and  a fair  wind. 

It  had  like  to  have  been  more  fatal ; for  al>out  the  end  of  November  the  weather  grew 
very  boisterous,  and  broke  out  on  the  of  November,  in  the  most  violent  st<»rm,  both  by 
MS  and  land,  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man  : the  city  of  London  was  so 
diaken  with  it,  that  people  were  generally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  huusi^s. 
Some  hous<H)  fell  and  crushed  their  masters  to  death ; great  hurt  was  done  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England  ; little  happening  in  the  north,  wdicrc  the  storm  was  not  so  violent.  There 
was  a great  fall  of  trees,  chiefly  of  elms,  that  were  blown  down  by  the  wind.  We  had,  at 
that  time,  the  best  part  of  our  naval  force  upon  the  sea;  which  filled  all  people  with  great 
apprehensions  of  an  irreparable  loss  ; and  indeed,  if  the  storm  had  not  been  at  its  height  at 
foil  flood,  and  in  a spring  tide,  the  loss  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  nation.  It  was  so 
considerable,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  war  were  cast  away,  in  which  one  thousand  five 
hundred  seamen  perished ; few  merchantmen  were  lost ; such  as  were  driven  to  sea  were 
safe : some  few  only  were  over-^t.  Thus  the  most  threatening  danger,  to  which  the  nation 
could  be  exposed,  went  ofT  with  little  damage:  we  saw  all  our  hazard,  since  the  loss  of  our 
fleet  must  h:  ve  b<‘ea  the  loss  of  the  nation.  If  this  great  hurricane  had  come  at  low  water, 
or  in  a quarter  tide,  our  ships  must  have  been  driven  out  upon  the  banks  of  sand  tl)at  lie 
br  forc  the  coast,  and  have  stuck  and  perished  there,  as  some  of  the  men  of  war  did  ; but 
the  sea  being  so  full  of  water,  all  but  some  heavy  ships  gut  over  these  safe : our  squadron, 
which  was  then  in  the  Maes,  suflTered  but  little,  and  the  ships  were  soon  refitted,  and  ready 
to  sail. 


* JfmsthAO  Methuen  wu  the  represonUitWr  in  per)i»* 
nem  of  Devizn  from  lh90  to  170‘i.  Educsteil  for  iho 
W^ewion  of  the  law,  be  pnetited  with  tiicceM,  tod  roee 
to  tite  di^nitr  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  According 

MjckuT*>  “ Charac'ert,’*  be  waa  nearly  promoted  to 
(be  uine  high  office  in  England.  It  it  an  inttanre  of  the 
SI  government  to  whi:b  Ireland  bu  for  centuiiea  teen 
wtbjcctrd,  that  wbilat  be  held  the  atation  of  itt  higlieat 
U«  offirn,  he  waa  employed  at  amhaaaador  to  Portugal ; 
abere  be  died  io  I70€.  MackayU  **  Characters''  and 


Dean  Swift  unite  io  degrading  charac- 

ter. The  hrtt  twyt  ’*  be  waa  a man  nf  intrigue,  but  very 
muddy  in  hit  conceptiunt.  and  not  quickly  underatood  in 
any  thing;”  the  latter,  still  more  virulent, detcribes  him 
at  ^ a profligate  rogue,  without  religion,  or  momU,  but 
cunning  enough,  though  without  abilities  of  any  kind.*' 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  His  letters  do  not 
show  any  deficiency  of  sense— Clarendon  Coirespoodcnce , 
Oxford  edition  of  this  work  ; Noble'sContin.  of  Graiuget. 
t But  the  obi  3xioos  clause  was  expunged— Noble. 
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Alxmt  tlio  tnd  of  December,  tlie  king  of  Spain  landed  at  Portsmouth;  the  duke  of 
Somerset  was  sent  by  t!ie  queen  to  receive  him,  and  to  bring  him  to  an  interview,  which  was 
to  be  at  Windsor  • ; prince  George  wont  and  met  him  on  the  way,  and  he  was  treatc<{ 
with  great  magnificence : tho  court  was  very  splendid,  and  much  thronged ; the  queen’p 
behaviour  towards  him  was  very  noble  and  obliging : the  young  king  charmi*d  all  that  were 
there;  he  had  a gravity  beyond  his  age,  temjX“red  with  much  modesty;  hU  behaviour  was 
in  all  points  so  exact,  that  there  was  not  a circumstance  in  his  wdiole  deportment  that  was 
liable  to  censure;  he  paid  an  extraordinary  respect  to  the  queen,  and  yet  maintained  a duo 
grcatn*'8s  in  it.  He  had  an  art  of  seeming  well  pleased  with  every  thing,  without  so  much 
as  smiling  once  all  the  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  only  three  days:  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  all  he  said  was  judicious  and  obliging.  All  possible  haste  was  made  in  fitting 
out  the  fleet,  so  that  he  set  sail  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  for  five  days  be  hod  a fair 
wind  with  good  weather,  but  then  the  wind  changed,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  Portsmouth. 
He  lay  there  above  three  weeks,  and  then  he  had  a very  prosperous  navigation.  The  forces 
that  were  ordered  to  go  over  to  his  assistance  were  by  this  time  got  ready  to  attend  on  him, 
so  he  sailed  with  a great  fioet,  both  of  men  of  war  and  transport  ships:  he  arrived  happily 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  witli  all  the  outward  expressions  of  joy  and  welcome,  and 
at  an  expence,  in  a vain  magnificence,  which  that  court  could  not  well  bear ; but  a national 
vanity  prevailed  to  carry- this  too  far,  by  which  other  things  that  were  more  neci*8sary  were 
neglected  : that  court  was  then  very  melancholy  ; for  the  young  infanta,  whom  the  king 
of  Spain  was  to  have  married,  as  had  boon  agreed,  died  a few  days  before  his  arrival. 

While  this  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  carried  on,  the  duke  of  Savoy  began  to  see  hU 
own  danger,  if  the  two  crowns  should  come  to  be  united  ; and  be  saw,  that  if  the  king  of 
France  drove  the  imperialists  out  of  Italy,  and  became  master  of  the  Milanese,  he  must  lie 
exposed,  and  at  mercy ; he  bad  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  duko  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain  ; but  as  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  he  was  now  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  son;  his  alliance  wnth  France  was  only  for  one  year,  which  he  hod  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  so  he  ofFored,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  enter  into  the  great  alliance ; and  he 
demanded  for  his  share,  the  Novarize,  and  the  Montferrat.  llis  leaving  the  allies,  as  he  liad 
done  in  the  fonner  war,  showed  that  he  maintained  the  character  of  his  family,  of  dianging 
sides,  as  often  as  he  could  expect  bettor  terms,  by  a new  turn ; yet  his  interest  lay  so  visibly 
now  on  the  side  of  the  alliance,  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  believe  he  was  resolved  to 
adhere  firmly  to  it.  So  when  the  demands  he  made  were  laid  before  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  from  thence  transmitted  to  England,  and  Holland,  all  the  assistance  that  ho  proposed 
was  promisi'd  him  : tho  court  of  Vienna  had  no  money  to  spai^*,  but  England  and  the  States 
were  to  pay  him  twenty  thousand  pounds  a month,  of  which  England  was  to  pay  him  two 
thirds,  and  the  States  tlie  n*8t. 

Since  I am  to  relate  the  rest  of  this  transaction,  I must  look  back,  and  give  some  account 
of  his  departing  from  the  alliance  in  the  former  war,  which  I had  from  Monsieur  Hcrval, 
who  was  then  the  kings  envoy  in  Switierland,  a French  refugee,  but  originally  of  a Qennan 


• Charle*  Sermour,  commonlr  known  m “ tne  proud 
duke  of  Sotnertel.*  Ho  wu  horn  in  1662,  end  dird  in 
1748.  He  wu  interred  in  Salisbury  calheilral.  Noble 
leUtri  acTcral  anecdote*,  fully  jiittifyin)^  the  popular  epi* 
thet  applied  to  him.  Under  queen  Anne  he  wu  muter 
of  tho  horse,  privy  councillor,  and  a commiMioner  for  the 
union  ; but  upon  the  chnn^  of  ministry  he  wu  super- 
seded.  1ndi(cn:mt,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  forced 
himself  into  the  couneil  at  Kensington,  summoned  to 
deliliente  upon  the  situation  of  the  nation,  the  queen 
lying  dead  at  the  time.  This  disroncerted  all  the  plan* 
of  the  lory  parly.  George  the  First  restored  him  to  all 
llis  honouDi,  but  from  these  he  wu  removed  again  for 
exprtsfing  himwlf  with  indecorous  warmth,  bc«'aMae  bail 

HU  refused  for  his  son-in-law.  sir  William  Wyndham, 
suspected  of  HT4S4insbJe  fonrsjKuulenrc  mth  the  exiled 
enurt.  U|K»n  this  he  hod  all  his  servants'  liveries  taken 
til  a cart  and  thrown  into  the  yard  of  the  palace.  These 


liveries  were  the  aame  u those  worn  by  the  mysl  foot' 
men.  His  servanta  were  directed  by  signa.  and  courirn 
preceded  him  to  clear  the  country  roadt,  that  he  might 
pau  without  obamiction  or  observatioo.  A countryman 
driving  a pig,  instead  of  uberiog  tho  tnandaie,  held  op 
the  hog  by  the  eara,  indignantly  cxrlaimiiig,  " I see  him, 
and  so  shall  my  pig-**  He  had  two  wive*;  Kliza,  only 
child  of  the  carl  of  Northumberland ; amt  Charlotte, 
d.iiighier  of  the  earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
The  latter  once  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  her 
fisn,  upon  which  ho  indignantly  rebuked  her  by  observing, 
**  My  first  duclieu  wu  a Percy,  and  she  never  took  such 
a liberty.”  His  two  yoiingrsl  daughters  were  acruslonws! 
to  stand  and  watch  him  by  turns  us  he  slept  iu  the  after- 
noon. One  of  them  being  wearied,  sat  down,  which  be 
oliscrving  u be  suddenly  awaked,  derlared  site  should 
rvmrmbcr.  By  his  will  he  left  her  20.000/.  less  thsa 
her  sister.  Such  a proud  brute  must  ha%'C  been  a foot 
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family  of  Augsburg^  settled  but  lately  in  France.  In  January,  1690,  when  the  plot  for 
as80x»inating  the  king  and  invading  the  nation  was  thought  so  surely  laid,  that  it  could  not 
miscarry,  Uje  king  of  France  sent  M.  Chanley  very  secretly  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
full  credence  to  the  pro(>o8itioiis  he  was  to  make,  dentanding  a (>ositivc  answer  within  six 
liours;  with  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  wrote  very  warmly  to  him  ; he  said,  he  had  employed 
all  his  interest  with  the  king  his  brother,  to  get  these  offers  made  to  him,  which  he  conjured 
him  to  accept  of,  otherwise  he  must  look  for  utWr  ruin,  without  remedy,  or  recovery.  Chan- 
Uy  told  him,  that  at  that  present  time,  ho  w*as  to  reckon  that  king  James  was  repossessed  of 
the  throne  of  England,  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  cither  di'ud,  or  in  his  hands ; so 
he  offered  to  restore  Cazal  and  Pigneroll,  and  all  that  was  afterwards  agreed  to  hy  the  treaty, 
if  he  would  depart  from  the  alliance.  The  duke  of  Savoy  being  thus  alarmed  with  a n'vo- 
lution  of  England,  and  being  so  straitened  in  time,  thought  tlie  extreme  necessity,  to  which 
he  would  be  retluced,  in  case  that  was  tnie,  must  justify  his  submitting,  when  otlierwisi^  his 
min  was  unavoidable.  The  worst  part  of  this  was,  that  he  got  leave  to  pri'tend  to  continue 
in  the  alliance,  till  he  had  drawn  all  the  supplies  he  was  to  expt'ci  for  that  year  from 
England,  and  the  States,  and  then  the  whole  matter  was  owned,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
transactions  of  that  year.  I leave  this  upon  the  credit  of  him  from  whom  I had  it,  who 
aMured  me  he  was  well  informed  concerning  it. 

Tlie  duke  of  Savoy  having  now  secndly  agreed  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  did  not  declare 
it,  but  continued  still  denying  it  to  the  Fnmch,  that  so  when  the  duke  of  Veiidome  sent 
back  liis  troops  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  might  more  safely  own  it.  The 
French  had  reason  to  suspect  a eiTret  negotiation,  but  could  not  penetrate  into  it,  bo  they 
took  an  efft*ctual,  though  a very  fraudulent  metliod  to  discover  it,  which  was  told  me  soon 
after  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Tliey  got  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  to  him,  with  all 
iS'cming  sincerity,  and  with  groat  secrecy,  for  he  sent  it  to  him  by  a subject  of  his  own,  so 
well  disguised  and  direct'd,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  itnposc‘d  on  by  this  management : 
in  this  letter,  the  elector  complained  bitU’rly  of  the  inaolcnce  an<l  perfidiousness  of  the  French, 
into  w'hosc  hands  he  had  put  himself : he  said,  he  saw  bis  error  now',  when  it  was  too  late. to 
see  how  he  could  correct  it ; yet  if  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wlio  was  almost  in  os  bad  a state  ns 
liitnself,  would  join  with  him,  so  that  they  might  act  by  concert,  they  might  yet  not  only 
recover  then»selves,  but  prt>curu  a happy  peace  for  all  the  nst  of  Europe.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  mistrusting  nothing,  wrote  him  a frank  unHwer,  in  which  he  owned  his  own  designs, 
and  cncourage<l  the  elector  to  go  on,  and  olTered  all  ofiices  of  friendship  on  his  l>ehalf,  with 
the  rest  of  the  allies.  Tlie  French,  who  knew  by  wbat  ways  the  Savoyard  was  to  return, 
Bcizi'd  him,  without  so  inucli  os  acquainting  the  elector  with  the  discovery  that  they  Iiad 
made:  they  saw  now*  into  this  si'cret ; so  w'hcn  the  time  cam<',  in  which  the  duke  of  Yen- 
dome  ought  to  have  sent  back  Itis  troofm  to  him,  they  were  made  pris^mers  of  war,  contrary 
to  all  treaties  ; and  with  this  the  war  Ix'gan  in  those  parts.  It  was  much  apprehended  that, 
coQindering  the  weak  and  naked  state  in  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  then  was,  the  French 
would  have  quickly  masU  red  him  ; but  count  Stareniberg  ventured  on  u march,  which  mili- 
Urv*  men  said  w*as  the  best  laid,  and  tlie  iM'st  executed  of  any  in  the  whole  war  : bo  marched 
from  the  Modenese,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  through  ways  that,  by  reason  of  tlie 
nins  that  had  fallen,  seemed  impracticable,  having  in  many  places  the  French  both  before 
ind  behind  him ; he  broke  through  all,  and  in  conclusion  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
good  body  of  horse.  By  this  he  was  reiiderc<l  safe  in  PicKimont ; it  is  true  the  French  made 
themtHdves  quickly  masters  of  all  Savoy,  exco]>t  Muntmeiian,  where  some  small  actions  hap- 
pened, much  to  the  dukes  advantage.  Tlie  Switzers  inter}K^>d  to  obtain  a neutrality  fur 
Savoy,  though  without  effect. 

Tlic  rising  in  the  Cevennc's  had  not  l>een  yet  subdued,  though  marcschal  Montravel  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  or  destroy  them  : lie  committed  great  barbarities,  not  only  on 
those  he  found  in  arms,  but  on  whole  villages,  because  they,  as  he  was  informed,  favoured 
tliem : they  came  often  down  out  of  their  liills  in  parties,  ravaging  the  country,  and  they 
engaged  the  king’s  troops  with  much  resolution,  and  sometimes  with  great  advantage : they 
seemed  resolved  to  accept  of  nothing  less  than  the  restoring  their  edicts  to  them ; for  u ouu* 
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nivance  at  tlieir  own  way  of  worship  was  offered  them  : they  had  many  among  tliein  who 
seemed  qualifiod  in  a very  singular  manner,  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  rest ; they  bad  a great 
nn^asure  of  iseal  without  any  learning ; they  scarcely  had  any  education  at  all ; I spoke  with 
the  person  who,  by  the  queen’s  order,  sent  one  among  them  to  know  the  state  of  their  affairs  ; 
I read  some  of  tlie  letters,  which  he  brought  from  them,  full  of  a sublime  zeal  and  piety, 
expressing  a courage  and  confidence  that  could  nut  be  daunted ; one  instance  of  this  was, 
that  they  all  agreed,  that  if  any  of  them  was  so  wounded  in  an  engagement  >^ith  the  enemy, 
that  he  could  not  be  brought  off,  he  should  be  shot  dead,  rather  than  he  left  alive  to  fall  into 
the  eneniy’s  hands;  it  was  not  possible  then  to  form  a judgment  of  that  insurrection,  the 
re|K)rts  about  it  were  so  various  and  uncertain,  it  Ixdng  as  much  magnified  by  some,  as  it  wan 
undervalued  by  otiicrs  : the  whole  number  that  they  could  reckon  on  was  four  thousand  men, 
but  they  had  not  arms  and  clothes  for  half  that  number,  so  they  used  these  by  turns,  while 
the  rest  were  left  at  home,  to  follow  their  labour:  they  put  the  country  all  about  them  iu  a 
great  fright,  and  to  a vast  cxpence ; while  no  intelligence  could  be  had  of  their  designs,  and 
they  broke  out  in  so  many  different  places,  that  all  who  lay  within  their  reach  were  in  a 
perpetual  agitation  ; it  was  a lamentable  thing  that  they  lay  so  far  within  the  country,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  stmd  supplies  to  them  unless  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  in  a con- 
dition to  bseak  into  Daupliiny;  and  tlierefore  advices  were  sent  tlieni,  to  accept  of  such 
tenns  as  could  be  had,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times. 

In  Poland,  the  scene  was  more  embroiled  than  ever ; there  was  some  appearance  of  pence 
this  summer,  hut  it  went  off  in  winter:  the  old  fierce  cardinal  drew  a diet  tt>  Warsaw  ; 
there  it  was  declared  tliat  their  king  had  broken  all  their  laws : upon  that,  they,  by  a formal 
senU'ncc,  dejmsed  him,  and  <lec!arcd  the  throne  vacant.  This  was  done  in  concert  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  some  distance  from  them,  in  the  neighbourliofn] 
of  Dantzic,  which  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much  : it  was  believed  that  they  designed  to 
choose  Sobieski,  the  eldest  son  of  the  lute  king,  who  then  lived  at  Hreslau,  in  Sile&ia,  and 
being  in  the  emperor’s  dominions,  he  thought  hiin-st  If  safer  than  he  proved  to  be ; the  king 
of  Poland  retired  into  Saxony  iu  some  hast**,  which  made  many  conclude,  tliat  he  rcHolvcd  to 
abandon  Poland ; but  he  laid  another  design,  which  was  executed  to  his  mind,  though  iu 
the  si'quel  it  proved  not  much  to  his  advantage  ; Sobieski  and  his  brother  were  in  a corres- 
pondence with  the  party  in  P<dand  that  oppos^^l  the  king,  upon  which  they  ought  to  have 
looked  to  their  own  security  with  more  precaution : they,  it  seems,  apprehended  nolhing 
where  they  tlien  were,  and  so  diverted  themselves  at  hunting,  and  otherwise  in  their  usual 
manner;  upon  this  some,  sent  by  the  king  of  Poland,  took  them  both  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Dresden,  where  they  were  safely  kept;  and  all  the  remonstrances  that  tlie  eni|M*ror 
could  make  upon  such  an  act  of  liostility  had  no  effect.  Tins  for  a while  broke  their 
measures  at  Warsaw;  many  forsook  them,  while  the  king  of  Sweden  seemed  implacable  in 
his  opposition  to  Augustus,  whose  chief  confidence  was  in  the  czar : it  was  sus]>ected  that 
the  French  bad  a management  in  this  matter ; since  it  was  certain  that,  by  the  war  in 
Poland,  a great  part  of  that  force  was  diverted  which  might  otherw-ise  have  been  engaged 
in  the  common  cause  of  the  great  alliance.  All  the  advices  that  we  had  from  thence  agreed 
in  this,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  himself  was  in  no  understanding  with  the  French,  but  it 
was  visible  that  what  he  did  contributed  not  a little  to  servo  their  ends.  This  was  the  state 
of  affiirs  at  land. 

I turn  next  to  another  element,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  at  sea,  where 
things  were  ill  designed,  and  worse  executed : the  making  prince  George  our  lord  high 
admiral,  proved  in  many  instanci^  very  unhappy  to  the  nation  : men  of  had  designs  imposed 
on  him,  ho  understood  those  matU*rs  very  little,  and  they  sheltered  themselves  under  his 
name,  to  which  a great  submission  was  paid  ; but  the  complaints  rose  the  higher  for  that; 
our  main  ficet  was  ready  to  go  out  in  May,  but  the  Dutch  Heet  was  not  yet  come  over;  so 
Rook  was  sent  out  to  alann  the  coast  of  France ; he  lingered  long  in  port,  jirett  nding  ill 
health ; upon  that  Churchill  was  sent  to  command  the  fleet ; but  Rook's  health  returned 
happily  for  him,  or  he  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  that  pretence,  and  went  to  sra,  where  he  con- 
tinued a montli ; but  in  such  a station  as  if  his  design  had  been  to  kocq>  fur  from  iiieeting 
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tlie  French  fleet,  which  sailefl  out  at  that  time  ; ami  to  do  the  eDc*my  no  haTm,  not  so  much 
IS  to  disturb  their  quiet,  by  coining  near  their  coast ; at  last  he  returned  without  having 
itl**niptcd  any  thing 

It  was  after  this  resolved  to  send  a strong  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  : it  was  near  the 
end  of  June  before  they  were  ready  to  sail,  and  they  had  orders  to  come  out  of  the  streights 
by  the  end  of  September : every  thing  was  so  ill  laid  in  this  expedition  as  if  it  had  been 
int<mded  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  it  besides  the  convoying  our  merchant  ships,  which 
did  not  require  the  fourth  part  of  such  a force.  Shovel  was  sent  to  command ; when  he  saw 
his  instructions  he  represtmted  to  the  ministry  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  this 
voyage ; he  was  ordered  to  go,  and  he  obeyed  his  orders  : he  got  to  Leghorn  liy  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  His  arrival  si'emed  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and  the  allies  began  to 
take  courage  from  it ; but  they  W’ere  soon  disappointed  of  their  hopes  when  they  understood 
that  by  his  orders  he  could  only  stay  a few  days  there ; nor  was  it  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
dt'sign  of  so  great  an  expedition  could  he,  or  why  so  much  money  was  thrown  away  on  such 
a pmject,  which  made  us  despised  by  our  enemies,  whilst  it  provoked  our  friends,  who  might 
justly  think  they  could  not  depend  upon  such  an  ally  who  managed  so  great  a force  with  so 
poor  a conduct,  as  neither  to  hurt  their  enemies,  nor  protect  their  friends  by  it. 

A squadron  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Graydon,  a man  brutal  in  his 
way,  and  not  well  affected  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  'l*he  di^sign  was,  to  gather  all  the 
fom*s  that  we  had,  scattered  up  and  down  the  plantations,  and  w'ith  that  strength  to  go  and 
take  Placentia,  and  so  to  drive  tlie  French  out  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  : but  the  secret  of 
this  was  so  ill  kept,  that  it  was  commonly  talked  of  Ix'fore  he  sailed  : the  French  had  timely 
notice  of  it,  and  sent  a greater  force  to  defend  the  place  than  he  could  bring  together  to  attack 
it  His  orders  were  pressing,  in  particular,  that  he  should  not  go  out  of  liU  way  to  pursue 
any  of  the  enemy's  shi|)8  whom  he  might  see  ; these  he  observed  so  punctually,  that  when 
be  saw  a squadron  of  four  French  men  of  war  sailing  towards  Dri'st,  that  were  visibly  foul, 
and  in  no  condition  to  make  any  n-sistance,  he  sent  imlt'ed  one  of  his  shi^M  to  view  them, 
who  engaged  them,  but  Graydon  gave  the  signal  to  cull  him  off,  upon  which  they  got  safe 
into  Brest.  This  was  afterwards  known  to  be  Du  Casse’s  squadron,  who  was  bringing 
treasure  home  from  Carthagena,  and  other  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  reported  to  be  four 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight ; but  though  here  was  a good  prey  lost,  yet  so  careful  was  the 
prince's  council  to  excuse  every  thing,  done  by  siicli  a man,  tliat  they  ordered  an  advertise- 
ment to  be  put  in  the  gazette,  to  justify  Graydon ; in  which  it  w’as  said  that,  pursuant  to 
hia  orders,  he  had  not  engaged  that  fleet.  'The  orders  were  indeed  strangely  given,  yet  our 
admirals  had  never  thought  themselves  so  bound  down  to  them,  but  that,  upon  great  occa- 
liuns,  they  might  make  stretches ; especially  where  the  advantage  w*as  visible,  os  it  was  in 
this  case ; for  since  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  new  orders,  and  new  occasions  might 
happen,  which  could  not  be  known,  when  their  orders  were  given,  the  nature  of  the  service 
seemed  to  give  them  a greater  liberty  than  was  fit  to  be  allowed  in  the  land  service.  When 
he  came  to  the  plantations,  be  acted  in  so  savage  a manner,  as  if  he  bad  been  sent  rather 
to  terrify  than  to  protect  them : when  he  had  drawn  the  forces  together  that  were  in  the 
plantations,  he  went  to  attack  Placentia : but  he  found  it  to  be  so  well  defended,  that  he 
did  not  think  fit  so  much  as  to  make  any  attempt  upon  it : so  this  expedition  ended 
very  ingloriously,  and  many  complaints  of  Graydon's  conduct  were  sent  after  him. 


* S<r  Grorge  Rookc  was  not  a supporter  of  the  whig 
pvtr  io  parliameat,  w hich  appears  to  he  ibe  ottlf  roason 

Utat  actuated  Bumet  in  alwara  disparaging  this  gallant 
•raouQ.  William  the  Third  had  more  magnanimity,  for, 
when  urged  by  bis  ministry  to  discharge  Hooke  for  opposing 
them  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  king  replied—**  No  ; 
^ yon  have  anything  to  allege  against  his  conduct  in  the 
OSTT,  I tnay  comply  wntb  yniir  rei)ue«t ; but  I will  nrrer 
dwbsrge  a brave  and  experienced  otfleer,  who  hath  always 
kbsTcd  well  in  my  service,  for  no  other  reason  than  his 
eoodnet  in  parliament.''  He  was  a native  of  Kent,  bora 
In  I60U,  and  dying  in  1709.  Two  or  three  anccdotea 
will  place  his  rharacter  in  a tnte  light.  In  1700,  when 
*etnu{  in  ihr  Baltic,  and  cmlcarouring  to  mediate  a peace 


bt'tween  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  the  latter  being 
refractory,  he  bombarded  Copenhagen,  and  compelled 
them  to  be  reasonable.  The  king  of  Sweden  urged  hint 
to  be  more  rigorous  towards  them,  but  Rooke  very  calmly 
replied,  **  Sir.  1 was  sent  hither  to  aerve  your  majesty 
not  to  ruin  the  king  of  Denmark."  Party  spirit  eveniu- 
ally  prevailed,  and  in  170.S  he  was  removed  from  tbw 
command  of  the  fleet.  When  making  his  will,  a friend 
remarked  that  his  fnrlitnr  was  less  than  might  have  beeo 
expected,  to  which  sir  George  answered — **True;  Ido 
not  leave  much,  but  wb&t  I do  leave  was  honestly  gotteo ; 
it  never  cost  a sailor  a tear,  or  the  nation  a farthing.*^ 
Campbell'a  Uvea  of  tbe  Admirals;  Noble's  Condo,  of 
Grainger. 
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There  was  also  a great  complaint  through  the  whole  flci‘t  of  their  victualling ; we 
many  of  our  seamen,  who,  as  was  said,  were  poisoned  by  ill  food  ; and  though  great  cuni- 
phiints  were  made  of  tlie  victuallers  before  the  fleet  went  oat,  yet  there  was  not  such  care 
taken  to  look  into  it  os  a matter  of  that  conscquiaice  deserved  : the  merchants  did  also 
complain  tliat  they  were  ill  served  with  convoys,  and  so  little  care  had  l>een  taken  of  tbo 
Newcastle  fleet,  that  the  price  of  coals  rose  very  high  ; it  was  also  said,  that  there  was  not 
A due  care  had  of  our  seamen  that  were  taken  by  the  privateers,  many  of  them  died  by 
reason  of  their  ill  usage,  while  others,  to  deliver  themselves  from  tliat,  went  into  the  French 
service.  Thus  all  our  marine  affairs  were  much  out  of  order,  and  these  disorders  were 
chargi*d  on  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  them ; every  thing  was  nnpros|>erous,  and  that 
will  always  be  laid  heavily  on  those  >vlio  arc  in  the  managt'ment  of  affairs : it  is  certain  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  all  those  who  hated  the  late  king  and  his  government,  or  bad 
been  dismissed  the  service  by  him,  were  sought  out,  and  invited  into  employments  : so  it  was 
not  to  be  expecU‘d  that  they  could  lie  faithful,  or  cordial,  in  the  war  against  France. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  come  next  to  be  related : a now  parliament  w’aa  called,  and  many 
w’erc  chosen  to  sciv’c  in  it,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  secret  engagements  with  the  court  at 
St.  Germains : the  lords,  who  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  parliament,  and  were  known  to  be 
jacobiti‘8,  came  and  qualified  themselvH*8  by  taking  the  oaths  to  vote  in  parliament : it  was 
net  up  for  a maxim  by  the  new  ministry,  tliat  all  the  jacohites  were  to  lx?  invited  home ; so 
a proclamation  w*as  issued  out,  of  a veiy'  great  extent,  indemnifying  all  persons,  for  all 
treasons  committed  before  April  last,  without  any  limitation  of  time  for  their  coming  home 
to  accept  of  this  grace,  and  without  demanding  any  security  of  them  for  the  future.  Tlie 
duke  of  QiKH'n.slmry  was  sent  down  the  queen’s  comniissiomT  to  the  parliament ; this 
inflamed  all  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  him  : tliey  resolved  to  oppose  him  still  in  every 
tiling,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Jacobites  joined  vrith  them,  but  some  of  them  were  bought 
off,  as  was  said,  by  liim  : he,  scidug  so  strong  an  opposition  fomuHl  against  him,  studied  to 
engage  the  presbyterian  party  to  stick  to  him  : and  <*vcn  tiie  party  that  united  against  him 
were  so  apprehensive  of  the  strength  of  that  interest,  that  they  likewise  studied  to  court 
them,  and  were  very  careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage.  By  this,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
episcopal  parly  were  lost,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  church  «lid  not  only  continue  In 
the  same  statu  in  which  it  was  during  the  former  reign,  but  tlie  ]>resbyterians  got  a new’  law 
in  their  favour,  which  gave  them  as  firm  a settlement,  and  a.s  full  a security,  as  law  could 
give ; for  an  act  passed,  not  only  confirming  the  claim  of  rights,  upon  which  the  crown  had 
l>een  offered  to  the  late  king,  one  of  its  articles  Ixung  against  ])relacy,  and  for  a )mrity  in  the 
( hurcli,  but  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  endeavour  any  alteration  of  it.  It  had  been 
ofU‘n  proposed  to  the  late  king  to  jiass  this  into  an  act,  but  he  would  never  cunsi'nt  to  it ; 
he  said,  he  had  taken  the  crown  on  the  terms  in  that  claim,  and  that  thendun*  he  would 
never  make  a breach  on  any  part  of  it;  but  he  would  not  bind  his  successors  by  making  it 
a perpetual  law.  Thus  a ministry  that  carried  all  matters  relating  tf>  the  church  to  so  great 
a height ; yet,  with  other  views,  gave  a fatal  stroke  to  the  ejiiscopal  interest  in  Scotland,  to 
which  the  late  king  would  never  give  way.  The  great  debates  in  this  st*ssion  were  concern- 
ing the  succession  of  the  crowm,  in  case  the  queen  should  die  without  issue.  They  resolved 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  debate  before  they  w’ould  consider  the  supplies  ; it  was  soon 
resolved  that  the  successor  to  the  crow’n  afU*r  the  queen,  should  not  be  the  same  person 
that  was  king,  or  qiuvii,  of  England,  unless  the  just  rights  of  the  nation  should  Iw  dcclarofl 
ill  parliament,  and  fully  settle<l  in  an  independence  upon  English  interests  aii<l  councils. 
After  this  they  went  to  name  particulars,  which  by  some  were  carried  so  far,  that  those  exjie- 
dients  were  indeed  the  setting  up  a commonwealtli,  with  the  empty  name  of  a king;  for  it 
was  propos4'd  that  the  whole  administration  should  be  conimitU*d  to  a council,  named  by 
parliament,  and  that  the  legislature  should  l>e  entirely  in  the  ])arliament,  by  which  no  shadow 
of*  power  was  left  with  the  crown,  and  it  was  merely  a nominal  thing;  but  the  further  enU*r- 
ifig  upon  expedients  was  laid  aside  for  tliat  time,  only  one  act  passed  that  went  a great  way 
towards  them  : it  was  declared,  that  no  succotHling  king  should  have  the  jiower  to  engage 
the  nation  in  a war,  without  consent  of  parliament.  Another  art  of  a strange  nature  pass*”.!, 
allowing  tlie  importation  of  French  goods,  which,  as  was  pretended,  were  to  he  imported  in 
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tlie  ships  of  a neutral  state.  The  truth  was,  the  revenue  was  so  exhausted,  that  tliey  had 
not  enough  to  support  the  government  witliout  sucli  help  ; th«WH'  wlio  desired  to  drink  good 
wine,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  trade,  ran  into  it;  so  it  was  carried,  tliough  with  gn’at 
opposition ; the  jacobit<*s  also  went  into  it,  since  it  opened  a free  corri*spondence  with  France  ; 
it  was  certainly  against  the  public  interest  of  the  government  in  opposition  to  whicli  privato 
interest  will  often  prevail.  The  court  of  St.  Germains,  perceiving  sucli  a disjointing  in  Scot* 
land,  and  eo  great  an  opposition  made  in  parliament,  was  from  thence  encouraged  to  set  all 
their  emissaries  in  that  kingdom  at  work,  to  engage  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
wveral  tribes  in  the  Highlands,  to  ho  ready  to  appear  for  them.  One  Frazer  had  gone 
tlirough  the  Highlands  the  former  year,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  France,  where  he  pre- 
U'nd.'d  ho  had  authority  from  the  Highlanders,  to  undertake  to  bring  together  a body  ot 
tweke  thousand  men,  if  they  luiglit  be  assisted  by  some  force,  together  with  officers,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money  from  France.  AfU*r  he  had  delivered  this  mensage  to  the  queen  at 
St.  Germains,  she  recommended  him  to  the  French  ministers:  so  he  had  some  audiences  of 
them.  He  prupostd  that  hve  thousand  men  should  be  sent  from  Dunkirk  to  land  near 
Dundee,  with  arms  for  twenty  thousand  men  ; and  that  five  hundtt'd  should  be  sent  from 
Hrrst,  to  seize  on  Fort  William,  wliich  commanded  the  gri'at  pass  in  the  Highlands.  The 
French  hearkened  to  all  this,  hut  would  not  venture  much  upon  slight  grounds,  so  they  sent 
him  back  with  some  others,  in  whom  they  confided  more,  to  see  how  much  they  might 
depend  on,  and  what  the  strength  of  the  Highlanders  was ; they  were  also  ordered  to  try 
whether  any  of  the  great  nobility  of  that  kingdom  would  engage  in  the  design. 

When  these  came  over,  Frazer  got  himself  secretly  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Queonshury, 
to  whom  h«  discovered  all  that  had  hc'cn  already  transacted  ; and  he  undertook  to  discover 
the  whole  correspondence  betw'ocn  St.  Germains  and  the  Jacobites ; he  also  named  many  of 
the  lords  who  opposed  him  most  in  parliament,  and  said,  they  were  already  deeply  engaged. 
The  duke  of  Queensbury  hearkened  very  willingly  to  all  this,  and  he  gave  him  a pass  to  go 
through  the  Highlands  again,  where  lie  found  some  were  still  very  forward,  but  others  were 
more  re8cr\'ed.  At  his  return,  he  it'solvcd  to  go  back  to  France,  and  promised  to  make  a 
more  entire  discovery : he  put  one  letter  in  the  duke  of  Queenshury's  hands,  from  the  queen 
at  $t.  Germains,  directed  on  the  back  (but  by  another  hand)  to  the  Marquis  of  Athol : the 
letter  was  written  in  such  general  tenns,  that  it  might  have  been  directed  to  any  of  the  great 
Robility ; and  probably  he  who  was  trusted  with  it  had  power  given  him  to  direct  it  to  any, 
to  whom  he  found  it  would  he  most  acccptahlo : for  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  that  was 
particular  to  any  one  person  or  family;  it  only  mentioned  the  promises  and  assurances  sent 
to  her  by  that  lord.  This  Frazer  had  been  accused  of  a rape,  committed  on  a sister  of  the 
lord  Athol's,  for  which  he  was  convicted  and  outlawed;  so  it  might  be  guppost^d,  that  he,  to 
be  revenged  of  the  lord  Athol,  who  had  prosecuted  him  for  that  crime,  might  put  his  name 
on  the  back  of  that  lettrr.  It  is  certain  that  the  others,  who  were  more  trusted,  and  were 
•ent  over  with  him,  avoided  his  company,  so  that  he  was  not  mode  acquainted  with  that  pro* 
reeding.  Frazer  came  up  to  I^ndon  in  winter,  and  had  some  meetings  with  the  practising 
Jacobites  about  the  town,  to  w*hom  he  discovered  his  negotiation  ; he  continued  still  to  per* 
made  the  duke  of  Queensbury  of  his  fididity  to  him : his  name  was  not  told  the  queen,  for 
when  the  duke  of  Queensbury  wrote  to  her  an  account  of  the  discovery,  he  added,  that 
nnlfss  she  commandcfl  it,  he  had  promised  not  to  name  the  person,  for  he  was  to  go  back  to 
St.  Germains,  to  complete  the  discovery.-  The  queen  did  not  ask  his  name,  but  had  more 
regard  to  what  he  said,  because  in  the  main  it  agri'cd  with  the  intelligence,  tliat  her  minis- 
ters had  from  their  spies  at  Paris.  Tlio  duke  of  Queensbury  procurt^d  a pass  for  him  to  go 
to  Holland,  but  by  another  name ; for  he  opened  no  part  of  this  matter  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, who  gave  the  pass.  The  Jacobites  in  Ix>ndon  suspected  Frazer's  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and  gave  advertis«*ment  to  the  lord  Athol,  and  by  this  means 
the  whole  matter  broke  out,  as  shall  be  told  afterwards.  What  influence  soever  this,  or  any 
other  practice  might  have  in  Scotland,  it  is  certain  the  opposition  in  parliament  grew  still 
greater ; and  since  the  duke  of  Queensbury  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed,  in  those  strange 
limitations  upon  the  crow’n,  that  had  l>een  proposed,  though  the  queen  ordered  him  to  pass 
the  other  hills,  they  would  give  no  supply ; eo  Uiat  the  pay  of  the  army,  wUU  the  charge  of 
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the  government,  was  to  run  upon  credit,  and  by  tliU  means  matters  there  were  likely  to  come 
to  extremities.  A national  humour  of  rendering  themselves  a free  and  independent  kingdom 
did  so  inflame  them,  that  as  they  had  a majority  of  seventy  in  parliament,  they  seemed 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  things  that  could  be  suggested  to  them  : the  greatest  part 
of  tho  ministry  forsook  the  duke  of  Queensbury  in  parliament ; both  the  eari  of  Scafield, 
lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  lord  Tarbct,  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  all  that  depended  on  them,  broke  off  from  him  : yet  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
session,  Athol  was  made  a duke,  and  Tarbet  was  made  carl  of  Cromarty,  which  looked  like 
rewarding  them  for  their  opposition  *.  Soon  after  that,  tho  queen  resolved  to  revive  the 
order  of  the  thistle,  that  had  been  raised  by  her  father,  but  was  let  fall  by  the  late  king : it 
was  to  be  carried  in  a green  ribbon,  os  the  Qeorge  is  in  a blue,  and  the  glory  was  in  the  form 
of  a St.  Andrew’s  cross,  with  a thistle  in  the  middle.  Argylc,  Athol,  Annandale,  Orkney, 
and  Seaflcld  were  the  first  that  had  it,  the  number  being  limited  to  twelve  f . And  to  such 
a height  did  the  disorders  in  that  kingdom  rise,  that  great  skill  and  much  secret  practice 
seem^  necessary  to  set  matters  right  tliere  : the  aversion  and  jealousy  towards  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  last  reign,  and  tho  favour  showed  to  those  who  were  in  king 
James’s  interests,  liad  an  appearance  of  bringing  matters  out  of  an  excess,  to  a temper : and 
it  was  much  magnified  by  those  who  intended  to  flatter  the  queen,  on  design  to  min  her. 
Tliough  the  same  measures  were  taken  in  England,  yet  there  was  leas  danger  in  following 
them  here  than  there : errors  might  be  sooner  observed,  and  easier  corrected  where  persons 
are  in  view,  and  are  watched  in  all  their  motions : but  this  might  prove  fatal  at  a greater 
distance,  where  it  was  more  easy  to  deny,  or  palliate,  things,  with  great  assurance.  The 
duke  of  Queensbury's  engrossing  all  things  to  himself,  increased  tho  disgust,  at  the  credit  he 
was  in : he  had  begun  a practice  of  drawing  out  the  sessions  of  parliament  to  an  unusual 
length,  by  which  his  appointments  exhausted  so  much  of  the  revenue,  that  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  were  not  pai^  and  that  will  always  create  discontent ; he  trusted  entirely  to 
a few  persons,  and  his  conduct  was  liable  to  just  exceptions:  some  of  those  who  had  the 
greatest  credit  with  him  were  believed  to  bo  engaged  in  a foreign  interest,  and  his  passing,  or 
rather  promoting  tho  act,  that  opened  a correspondence  with  France,  was  considered  as  a 
design,  to  settle  a commerce  there ; and  upon  that,  his  fidelity,  or  his  capacity,  were  much 
que^ioned. 

There  were  still  high  discontents  in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  behaviour  of  the  trustees 
there.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  better  received  when  he  went  to  that  govcniment, 
because  he  came  after  the  carl  of  Rochester ; till  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  all  tilings 
governed  by  him ; and  that  he  pursued  the  measures  which  he  had  begun  to  take,  of  raising 
new  divisions  in  that  kingdom ; for,  before  that  time,  the  only  division  in  Ireland  was,  that 


* Jtmea  I>ougl)i»,  tecood  duke  of  QueeiuburT, 
born  to  1662.  When  returned  from  trtvelHnf,  Charles 
the  Second  appointed  him  a prirjr  councillor  for  Scotland, 
but  these  and  other  appMoUnenU  be  resigned  wben  James 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  William  restored  him  to  all 
his  oflices,  appointed  him  a lord  of  the  bedchamber,  a 
captain  in  ibe  Dutch  guard,  made  him  a lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, permitted  him  to  vole  in  the  house  of  lords  as  a 
Scotch  peer,  though  his  father  was  living,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  lord  treasurersbip  of  Scotland.  In  1695,  upon 
the  death  of  bis  father,  he  resigned  all  bis  military  em- 
ployments, but  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  for  two  sessions 
lord  higli  commissioner.  In  this  post  he  was  retained  by 
queen  Anne,  and  she  named  him  a commimioner  of  the 
union,  of  which  he  was  a chief  promoter,  and  for  which 
be  received  extraordinary  marks  of  public  favour.  Ho 
was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of 
Scotland.  In  1704  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  office 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  bis  political  opponents,  but 
the  next  jeur  rcttimcd  to  power  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  privy  seal.  He  was  tsiscJ  lo  the  Engiitb  peer- 
age as  duke  of  Dovor,  marquis  of  Beverley,  and  baron 

lUppoo.  From  1710  until  hia  death  in  1711,  he  asa 


one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  united  kingdoms. 
His  political  opponents  represent  him  in  very  odious  lights, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  was  a talented,  virtuous 
man_Noble's  Condo,  of  Grainger;  Lockhart  Papers— 
Pccragea. 

Getuge  Mackeoxie,  lord  Macleod,  and  Cutleharen, 
viscount  Tarbet,  and  earl  of  Cromartie,  wss  distingnislied 
for  his  loyalty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles,  Jamea,  and  Wil- 
liam. Besides  the  other  appoialments  mentioned  by  Bur- 
net, queen  Anne  appointed  him  justice-general,  an  ofCee 
bo  resigned  in  1710.  He  died  in  1714,  in  his  eighty, 
fourth  yesr. — Noble. 

t The  order  of  the  thistle  was  instituted  by  James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1554;  revived  by  our 
James  the  Second  in  1697,  and  re-established,  at  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  by  qneeo  Anne.  The  order  coodsts 
of  the  sovereign,  and  twelve  brethren,  or  knights.  The 
star  is  a St.  Andrew's  cro»s  of  silver  embroidery,  with 
rays  emanating  between  the  points  of  the  cross,  on  the 
centre  of  which  is  a thistle  of  green  and  gold  upon  a 6cld 
green,  round  which  is  a circle  of  gold,  and  on  this  the 
motto  **  Nemo  me  impunc  lacrssii,"  (No  one  provokes 
mo  with  impunity.)  The  jewel  aud  collar  correspond. 
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of  English  and  Insh^  protostants  and  papists ; but  of  late  an  animosity  came  to  be  raised 
there,  like  that  we  labour  under  in  England,  between  whig  and  tory.  The  wiser  sort  of  the 
English  resolved  to  oppose  this  all  they  could,  and  to  proceed  with  temper  and  moderation: 
the  parliament  there  was  opened  with  speeches  and  addresses,  that  earned  the  compliments 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  so  far,  as  if  no  other  person  besides  himself  could  have  given  them 
that  settlement  which  they  expecUKl  from  his  government.  The  trustees  had  raised  a 
scandal  upon  that  nation,  as  if  they  designed  to  set  up  an  independence  upon  England ; so 
they  began  the  session  with  a vote,  disclaiming  tliat  os  false  and  injurious.  They  expressed 
on  all  occasions  their  hatred  of  the  tnistees  and  of  their  proceedings,  yet  they  would  not  pre* 
tame  to  meddle  with  any  thing  they  had  done,  pursuant  to  the  act  that  had  passed  in 
England,  which  vested  the  tnist  in  them.  They  offered  the  necessary  supplies,  but  took 
exceptions  to  the  accounts  that  were  laid  before  them,  and  oljseived  some  errors  in  them. 

Tliis  begat  an  uneasiness  in  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; for  though  he  was  generous,  and  above 
all  sordid  practices,  yet  being  a man  of  pleasure,  be  was  much  in  the  power  of  those  who 
acted  under  him,  and  whose  intregrity  was  not  so  clear.  One  great  design  of  the  wiser 
among  them  was,  to  break  the  power  of  popery,  and  the  interest,  that  the  heads  of  the  Irish 
families  had  among  them : they  enacted  the  succession  of  the  crown,  to  follow  the  pattern 
set  them  by  England  in  every  particular.  They  also  passed  an  act  concerning  papists,  some- 
what like  that  which  had  pass^  in  England  three  years  before ; but  with  some  more  efiect~ 
nal  clauses,  for  the  want  of  which  we  have  not  yet  had  any  fruit  from  our  act : the  main 
difference  was  that  which  made  it  look  less  invidious,  and  yet  was  more  effectual,  for  break- 
ing the  dependence  on  the  beads  of  families ; for  it  was  provided,  that  all  estates  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  children  of  papists,  notwithstanding  any  settlements  to  the  con- 
trary, unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled  qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths, 
and  coming  to  the  communion  of  the  church  : this  seemed  to  carry  no  hardship  to  the  family 
ID  general,  and  yet  gave  hopes  of  weakening  that  interest  so  considerably,  that  the  bill  was 
offered  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  pressing  him  with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  to  intercede 
BO  effectually,  that  it  might  be  returned  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  They  under- 
stood that  the  papists  of  Ireland  had  raised  a considerable  sum,  to  he  sent  over  to  England, 
to  support  their  practices,  in  order  to  the  stopping  this  bill : it  came  over,  warmly  recom- 
mended by  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; but  it  was  os  warmly  opposed  by  those  who  had  a mind 
to  have  a share  in  the  presents,  that  were  ready  to  be  made.  The  pretence  for  opposing  it 
was,  that  while  the  queen  was  so  deeply  engaged  with  the  emperor,  and  was  interceding 
for  favour  to  the  protestants  in  his  dominions,  it  seemed  not  seasonable,  and  was  scarcely 
decent,  to  pass  so  severe  a law  against  those  of  his  religion  : though  this  had  the  less 
strength,  since  it  was  very  evident  tliat  all  the  Irish  papists  were  in  the  French  interest, 

BO  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  emperor  could  he  much  concerned  for 
them.  The  parliament  of  England  was  sitting  when  this  hill  came  over,  and  men's  eyes 
were  much  set  on  the  issue  of  it;  so  that  the  ministers  judged  it  was  not  safe  to  deny 
it : but  a clause  was  added,  which  they  hoped  would  hinder  its  being  accepted  in  Ireland. 

That  matter  was  carried  on  so  secretly,  that  it  was  know’n  to  none,  hut  those  who  were 

at  the  council,  till  the  news  of  it  came  from  Ireland,  upon  its  being  sent  thither;  the 

clause  was  to  this  purpose,  that  none  in  Ireland  should  he  capable  of  any  employment,  / 

or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  in  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving 

the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test-act  passed  in  England,  which  before  this  time  had  never 

heen  offered  to  the  Irish  nation.  It  was  hoped  by  those  who  got  this  clause  to  be  added  ] 

to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who  promoted  it  most,  would  now  be  the  less  fond  of 

it,  when  it  had  such  a weight  hung  to  it : the  greatest  part  of  Ulster  was  possessed  by  the 

Scotch,  who  adhered  stiffly  to  their  first  education  in  Scotland  ; and  they  were  so  united  in  . 

that  way,  that  it  was  believed  they  could  not  find  such  a number  of  men  who  would  qualify 

themselves,  as  was  necessary  by  this  clause,  to  maintain  the  order  and  justice  of  the  country. 

Yet  upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  parliament  proceeded  with  great  caution  and  wisdom ; they 
reckoned  that  this  act,  so  far  as  it  related  to  papists,  would  have  a ct'riain  and  great  effect 
for  their  common  security ; and  that  when  it  was  once  passed,  it  would  never  be  repealed ; 
whereas  if  great  inconveniences  did  arise  upon  this  new  clause,  it  would  be  an  easier  thing  to 
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obtain  a repeal  of  it,  in  a subseqnent  parliament,  either  of  England  or  Ireland.  So  the  act 
was  parsed,  and  tliosc  who  thought  they  had  managed  the  matter  with  a master-piece  of 
cunning,  wore  outwitted  by  an  Iriwli  parliament,  llowevcr  this  artifice,  and  some  other 
things  in  the  Duke  of  OrmondV  conduct,  put  them  into  such  an  ill  humour,  that  the  supply 
bill  was  clogged  and  lessened  by  many  clauses  added  to  it.  The  session  ended  in  so  much 
beat,  that  it  was  thought  that  parliament  would  meet  no  more,  if  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
continued  in  tiie  government. 

Tims  the  parts  of  the  government  that  were  thought  the  most  easily  managed,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  had  of  late  been  put  into  so  much  disorder,  that  it  might  prove  no  easy  work  to 
set  them  again  in  order  ; the  government  was  every  where  going,  as  it  W'crc,  out  of  joint ; its 
nerves  and  strength  seemed  to  be  much  slackened ; the  trusting  and  employing  not  only  vio- 
lent lories,  but  even  knowm  Jacobites,  as  it  brought  a weaknefts  on  the  management,  so  it 
raised  a jealousy  that  could  not  be  easily  cured.  Stories  were  confidently  vented,  and  by 
•ome  easily  believed,  that  the  queen  was  convinced  of  the  wrong  done  her  pretended  brother, 
and  that  she  was  willing  to  put  affairs  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  favoured  his  succession  ; 
it  was  also  oliservcd,  that  our  court  kept  too  cold  civilities  with  the  house  of  Hanover,  anil 
did  nothing  that  was  tender  or  cordial  looking  that  way ; nor  were  any  employed  wlio  had 
expressed  a particular  aeal  for  their  interests.  These  things  gave  great  jealousy : all  that 
was  said  in  excuse  for  trusting  such  persons,  was,  that  it  was  fit  once  to  try  if  good  usage 
could  soften  them,  and  bring  them  entirely  into  the  queen's  interests;  and  assurances 
were  given,  that,  if  upon  a trial,  the  effect  hoped  for  did  not  follow,  they  sliould  be  again 
dismissed. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  when  a new  session  of  parliament  was  opened  in  Noyem> 
ber : the  queen,  in  her  speech,  expressed  a great  U'n\  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Europe ; she  recommended  union  and  good  agreement  to  all  ber  people  ; 
she  said  she  wanted  words  to  express  how  earnestly  she  di^ired  this.  Tliis  was  understood 
as  an  intimation  of  her  desire,  that  there  should  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity : addresses  full  of  respect  were  made  to  the  queen,  in  return  to  her 
•peech ; and  the  lords,  in  theirs,  promised  to  avoid  every  thing  that  should  occasion  dis- 
union, or  contention  : but  nothing  could  lay  the  lieat  of  a party,  which  was  wrought  on  by 
some  who  bad  designs  that  were  to  be  denied,  or  disgtiised,  till  a proper  time  for  owning 
them  should  appear.  A motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  for  bringing  in  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity : great  opposition  was  made  to  it ; the  court  was  against  it, 
but  it  was  carried  by  a great  majority  tliat  such  a bill  should  be  brought  in.  a new 
draught  was  formed ; in  it  the  preamble,  that  was  in  the  former  bill,  was  left  out.  TIio 
numlKT,  besides  the  family,  that  made  a conventicle,  was  enlarged  from  five  to  twelve : and 
the  fine  sot  on  those,  who  went  to  conventicles,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament, 
besides  the  loss  of  tlicir  cmplo)*ment^  was  brought  down  to  fifty  pounds : these  were  arti- 
fices by  which  it  was  hoped,  upon  such  sofUmings,  once  to  carry  the  bill  on  any  terms ; aud 
when  that  point  was  gained,  it  would  be  easy  afterwards  to  carry  other  bills  of  greater 
severity.  Tbero  was  now  such  a division  upon  this  matter,  that  it  was  fairly  debated  in  the 
house  of  commons ; whereas,  before,  it  went  there  with  such  a torrent,  that  no  opposition  to 
it  could  be  hearkened  to.  Those  who  opposed  the  bill  went  clifclly  upon  this  ground,  that 
this  bill  put  the  dissenters  in  a worse  condition  than  they  were  U*fore  : so  it  was  a breach 
made  upon  the  toleration,  which  ought  not  to  l>e  done,  since  they  had  not  desci^  etl  it  by  any 
ill  behaviour  of  theirs,  by  wliich  it  could  be  pretended  that  they  had  forfeited  anv  of  the 
benefits,  designed  by  that  act:  things  of  this  kind  could  have  no  effect,  hut  to  euihroil  us 
with  new  distractions,  and  to  disgust  pt*rson«  well  affecttnl  to  the  queen  and  her  government  s 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  happy  quiet  that  we  were  now  in,  especially  in  this  time  of 
war,  in  which  even  the  severest  of  |>crseculor8  made  their  stops,  for  fear  of  irritating  ill 
humours  too  much.  The  old  topics  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  were 
brought  up  again  on  behalf  of  tlie  bill,  and  the  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
great  majority  : and  .so  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lortls,  where  it  occasioned  one  debate  of  many 
liours,  whctlicr  the  bill  should  be  entertained,  and  read  a second  time,  or  be  thrown  out : 
the  prince  appeared  no  more  for  it,  nor  did  he  come  to  the  house  upon  this  occasion  ; some 
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who  had  voted  for  it,  in  the  former  session,  kept  out  of  the  house,  and  others  owned  tliey  saw 
farther  into  the  design  of  the  hill,  and  so  voted  against  it.  Upon  a division  it  was  carried, 
by  a majority  of  twelve,  not  to  give  it  a second  reading,  but  to  reject  it. 

The  bishops  were  almost  equally  dividinl ; there  were  two  more  against  it  than  for  it ; 
among  these,  I had  the  largest  share  of  censure  on  me,  because  I S]x>ke  much  against  the 
bill : I knew  how  the  act  of  test  was  carried,  as  has  beim  already  shown  in  its  projuT  place  ; 
I related  that  in  the  house,  and  the  many  practices  of  the  papists,  of  setting  us  of  tlie  church 
against  the  dissenters,  and  the  difv^enters  against  us  by  turns,  as  it  might  serve  their  ends  ; 
1 ventured  to  say,  that  a man  might  la^v'fully  communicate  with  a church  that  lie  thought 
had  a worsliip  and  a doctrine  uncomipted,  anti  yet  communicate  more  frt'qiiently  with  a 
church  that  he  tliought  more  perfect : I n.yself  had  coinmunicated  with  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Holland : and  yet  at  the  same  time  communicated  with  the  church  of  England  : 
80,  though  the  dissenters  were  in  a mibtake,  as  to  their  opinion,  wliich  was  the  more  jK-rfect 
church,  yet  allowing  them  a toleration  in  that  error,  this  practice  might  he  justified.  I w’as 
desiretl  to  print  what  I said  upon  that  occasion,  which  drew  many  virulent  pamphlets  upon 
me,  but  I answered  none  of  them  : 1 saw  the  jaeohites  di'sigmHl  to  raise  such  a flame  among 
UR,  as  might  make  it  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  the  war ; those  who  went  not  ro  dn-p,  yet 
designed  to  make  a breach  on  the  toleration  by  gaining  this  point ; and  I was  rt'solved  never 
to  be  silent,  when  that  should  Imj  brought  into  debate ; for  I have  long  looked  on  liberty  of 
conscience  as  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent  to  society,  which  no  man  could 
give  up  because  it  was  not  in  his  own  power:  and  our  Saviour’s  rule,  of  doing  as  wc  would 
lie  done  by,  seemed  to  be  a very  express  decision  to  all  men  who  would  lay  the  matter  home 
to  their  own  conscience,  and  judge  as  they  would  willingly  be  judged  by  others. 

The  clergy  over  England,  who  were  generally  inflamed  with  this  matter,  could  hardly  for- 
give the  queen  and  the  prince  the  coldness  tliat  they  expressed  on  this  occasion ; the  lord 
Oodolphin  did  so  positively  declare,  that  he  tliought  the  bill  unseasonable,  and  that  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  hinder  its  l>eing  brought  in,  that  though  ho  voted  to  give  the  bill  a 
second  reading,  that  did  not  reconcile  the  party  to  liim : they  set  up  the  carl  of  Rochester  os 
the  only  man  to  be  depended  on  who  deserved  to  be  the  chief  minister. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  all  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  cairjdng  on  the  war; 
some  tried  to  tack  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  to  the  bill  of  supply,  but  they  had 
not  strength  to  carry  it : the  commons  showed  a verj’^  unusual  neglect  of  all  tliat  related  to 
the  fleet,  which  was  wont  to  be  one  of  their  chief  cares;  it  was  surmis<*d,  that  they  saw  that 
if  they  opened  that  door,  discoveries  would  be  made  of  errors  that  could  neither  l>c  justified, 
nor  palliated,  and  that  these  must  come  home  chiefly  to  their  greatest  favourites;  so  they 
avoided  all  examinations  that  would  probably  draw  some  censure  on  them. 

The  lords  were  not  so  tender  ; they  found  great  fault  witli  the  counsels,  chiefly  with  the 
sending  Shovell  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Qraydon  to  the  West  Indite;  and  laid  all  the 
discoveries  that  were  made  to  them,  with  their  own  observations  on  them,  befiire  the  queen, 
in  addreftses  that  were  very  plain,  though  full  of  all  duo  respect : they  went  on  likewise  in 
their  examinations  of  the  outcry  made  of  the  waste  of  the  public  treasure  in  the  last  reign  ; 
they  examined  the  earl  of  Orford's  accounts,  which  amounted  to  seventeen  millions,  and 
upon  which  some  observations  had  l>oen  made  by  the  commissioners,  for  examining  the  public 
accounts ; they  found  them  all  to  be  false  in  fact,  or  ill  grounded,  and  of  no  importance. 

The  only  particular  that  seemed  to  give  a just  colour  to  exception  was  very  strictly 
examined  : he  had  victualled  the  fleet  while  they  lay  all  winter  at  Cadiz ; the  purser’s 
receipts  for  the  quantity  that  was  laid  into  every  sliip  were  produced,  but  they  had  no 
receipts  of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  had  bought  the  provisions;  but  they  had  entered 
the  prices  of  them  in  their  own  books,  and  these  were  given  in  upon  oath.  This  matter  had 
been  much  canvassed  in  the  late  king’s  time,  and  it  stood  thus : Russel,  now  carl  of  OrfurJ, 
when  he  had  been  ordered  to  lie  at  Cadiz,  wrote  to  the  hoard  of  victualling,  to  send  one  over 
tf»  provide  the  fleet : they  answered,  that  their  credit  was  then  so  low,  tliat  they  could  not 
undertake  it : so  he  was  desired  to  do  it  upon  his  own  credit.  It  appeared  that  no  fleet  nor 
single  ship  had  ever  been  victualled  so  cheap  as  the  fleet  was  then  by  him  : it  was  not  the 
custom  in  Spain  to  give  receipts;  but  if  any  fraud  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been 
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easy  to  have  got  tlie  Spaniards,  after  they  had  their  money,  to  have  signed  any  receipts  that 
cjiild  have  hei*n  offered  them  for  swelling  up  the  accounts ; for  the  practices  of  swelling 
accounts  in  their  dealings  with  their  own  court,  were  well  known  there.  Upon  theisc  reasons 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  had  passed  his  accounts,  and  wero  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  a 
great  service  to  the  government  in  that  whole  transaction.  Tlie  house  of  lords  did  now 
confinn  this,  and  ordered  an  account  of  that  whole  matter  to  be  printed. 

The  commons  made  no  progress  in  any  discoveries  of  ill  practices  in  the  carl  of  Ranelagh's 
office,  but  concluded  that  matter  with  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  slie  would  order  a pro> 
secution.  This  was  an  artifice  to  make  the  nation  still  think,  that  great  discoveries  of  cor- 
ruption might  bo  mode,  if  carefully  looked  after : it  was  expected,  after  such  an  outcry  as 
they  had  made,  and  after  the  expence  the  nation  was  put  to,  for  this  commission,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  that  were  lodged  with  the  commissioners,  that  at  least  some  important 
discoveries  should  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  commons  sent  up  a hill  to  the  lords  for  continuing  the  commission  another  year : it 
was  observed  that  an  alteration  w’as  made  of  the  persons ; some  who  expected  better  places 
got  their  names  to  he  left  out.  Tlie  lords  excepted  to  one  Dicrly,  who  was  named  to  be  one 
of  the  commissioners,  because  he  had  been  a colonel,  and  lia<l  not  yet  cleared  the  accounts  of 
his  own  regiment ; so  they  struck  out  his  name,  and  named  another ; and  they  added  two 
more,  who  were  not  members  of  the  bouse  of  commons.  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the 
members  of  that  house  would  not  appear  before  them  to  explain  some  particulars ; they  only 
sent  their  clerk  to  inform  them,  and  when  the  lords  sent  a message  to  tlie  house  of  commons 
to  desire  them  to  order  their  members  to  attend  on  their  committee,  all  the  return  they  had 
was,  that  they  would  send  an  answer,  by  messengers  of  their  own  ; but  this  was  illusory, 
for  they  sent  no  such  message.  So  the  lords  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  their  being 
better  informed,  to  put  some  in  the  commission  for  the  future  who  should  be  bound  to  attend 
upon  them  as  oR  as  they  should  bo  called  for.  The  commons  rejected  these  amendments, 
and  pretended  that  this  was  of  the  nature  of  a money-bill,  and  that  therefore  the  lords  could 
make  no  alterations  in  it.  The  message  that  the  commons  sent  the  lords  upon  tliis  head, 
came  so  near  the  end  of  the  session,  that  the  lords  could  not  return  an  answer  to  it,  with  the 
reasons  for  which  they  insisted  on  their  amendments ; so  that  bill  fell. 

The  charge  of  this  curamission  amounted  to  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year  ; the  commis- 
sioners mode  much  noise,  and  brought  many  persons  before  them  to  be  examined,  and  gave 
great  disturbance  to  all  the  public  offices,  what  by  their  attendance  on  them,  what  by  copy- 
ing out  all  their  books  for  their  perusal,  and  yet  in  a course  of  many  years,  they  had  nut 
made  any  one  discovery ; so  a full  stop  was  put  to  tins  way  of  proceeding. 

An  incident  happened  during  this  session,  which  may  have  great  consequences,  though  in 
itself  it  might  seem  inconsiderable ; there  have  been  great  complaints  long  made,  and  these 
have  increased  much  within  these  few  years,  of  great  partiality  and  injubtice  in  the  elections 
of  parliament-men,  both  by  sheriffs  in  counties,  and  by  the  returning  officers  in  boroughs. 
In  Aylesbury,  the  return  was  made  by  four  constables,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  made 
a bargain  with  some  of  the  candidates,  and  then  managed  the  matter,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  majority  should  be  for  the  person,  to  whom  they  had  engaged  thcmeclvcs ; they  can- 
vassed about  the  town,  to  know  how  the  voters  were  set,  and  they  resolved  to  6nd  some 
pretence  for  disabling  those  who  were  engaged  to  vote  for  other  persons  than  their  friends, 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  have  the  majority  in  their  own  hands.  And  when  this  matter 
came  to  be  examined  by  the  house  of  commons,  they  gave  the  election  always  for  him  who 
was  reckoned  of  the  party  of  the  majority,  in  a manner  so  barefaced,  that  they  were  scarcely 
out  of  countenance  when  they  were  charged  for  injustices  in  judging  elections.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  a remedy  to  such  a crying  abuse,  of  which  all  sides  in  their  turns,  as  they  hap- 
{>ened  to  be  depressed,  had  made  great  complaints ; but  when  they  came  to  be  the  majo- 
rity, seemed  to  have  forgot  all  that  they  had  formerly  cried  out  on.  Some  few  excused  this 
on  the  topic  of  retaliation;  they  said  they  dealt  with  others  as  they  had  dealt  with  them, 
or  their  friends.  At  last  an  action  was  brought  against  the  constables  of  Ayh'sbury,  at  the 
suit  of  one  who  had  been  ahvays  admitted  to  vote  in  former  elections,  but  was  denied  it  in 
the  last  election.  This  was  tried  at  the  assiges,  and  it  was  found  tliero  by  the  jur}’,  that  the 
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constables  bad  denied  blm  a right  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  in  possession,  so  they  were 
to  be  cast  in  damages ; but  it  was  moved  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  quasli  all  the  proceedings 
in  that  matter,  since  no  action  did  lie,  or  had  ever  been  brought,  upon  that  account.  Powel, 
Gould  and  Powis  were  of  opinion,  that  no  hurt  was  done  the  man ; that  the  judging  of 
elections  belonged  to  the  house  of  commons;  that  as  this  action  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so 
if  it  was  allowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of  suits,  and  put  all  the  officers  concerned  in 
that  matter  upon  great  difficulties : lord  chief  justice  Holt,  though  alone,  yet  difTered  from 
the  rest ; he  thought  this  was  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  to  the  whole  nation 
in  general,  and  to  every  man  in  his  own  particular  ; he  made  a great  difference  between  an 
ele^ion  of  a member,  and  a right  to  vote  in  such  an  election  ; the  house  of  commons  were 
the  only  judges  of  the  former,  whether  it  was  rightly  managed  or  not,  without  bribery, 
fraud  or  violence ; but  the  right  of  voting  in  an  election  was  an  original  right,  founded  either 
on  a freehold  of  forty  shillings  a-year  in  the  county,  or  on  burgageland,  or  upon  a prescrip- 
tion, or  by  charter,  in  a borough  : these  were  all  legal  titles,  and  as  such  were  triable  in  a 
court  of  law.  Acts  of  parliament  were  made  concerning  them,  and  by  reason  of  these,  every 
thing  relating  to  those  acts  was  triable  in  a court  of  law  ; ho  spoke  long  and  learnedly,  and 
with  some  vehemence  upon  the  subject : but  ho  was  one  against  three,  so  the  order  of  the 
court  went  in  favour  of  the  constables  *.  Tlie  matter  was  upon  that  brouglit  before  the 
house  of  lords  by  a writ  of  error ; the  case  was  very  fully  argued  at  the  bar,  and  the  judges  , 
were  ordered  to  deliver  their  opinions  upon  it,  which  they  did  very  copiously. 

Chief  justice  Trevor  insisted  much  on  the  authority  that  the  house  of  commons  had  to 
judge  of  all  those  elections ; from  that  he  inferred  that  they  only  could  judge  who  were  the 
electors : petitions  were  often  grounded  on  this,  that  in  the  poll  some  were  admitted  to  a 
vote  who  had  no  right  to  it,  and  that  others  were  denied  it  who  had  a right ; so  that  in  some 
cases  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  this  right ; and  if  they  had  it  in  some  cases,  they  must 
have  it  in  all.  From  this  he  inferred  that  every  thing  relating  to  this  matter  was  triable  by 
them,  and  by  them  only ; if  two  independent  jurisdictions  might  have  the  same  case  brought 
before  them,  they  might  give  contrary  judgments  in  it;  and  this  must  breed  great  distrac- 
tion in  the  execution  of  those  judgments. 

To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  a single  man,  who  was  wronged  in  this  matter,  had  no 
other  remedy  but  by  bringing  it  invo  a court  of  law  ; for  the  house  of  commons  could  not 
examine  the  right  of  every  voter,  if  the  man,  for  whom  he  would  have  voted,  was  returned, 
he  could  not  be  heard  to  complain  to  the  house  of  commons,  though  in  his  own  particular  he 
was  denied  a vote,  since  he  could  not  make  any  exceptions  to  the  return  ; so  he  must  bear 
his  wrong  without  a remedy,  if  he  could  not  bring  it  into  a court  of  law.  A right  of  voting 
in  an  election  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  since  by  that  he  was 
represented  in  parliament ; the  house  of  commons  could  give  no  relief  to  a man  wronged  in 
this,  nor  any  damages ; they  could  only  set  aside  one,  and  admit  of  another  return  ; but  this 
was  no  redress  to  him  that  suffered  the  wrong ; it  made  him  to  be  the  less  considered  in  his 
borough,  and  that  might  be  a real  damage  to  him  in  his  trade  ; since  this  was  a right  inhe- 
rent in  a man,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  it  should  be  brought,  where  all  other  rights  were 
tried,  into  a court  of  law ; the  abuse  was  new,  and  was  daily  growing,  and  it  was  already 
swelled  to  a great  height ; when  new  disorders  happen,  new  actions  must  lie,  otherwise  there 
is  a failure  in  justice,  which  all  laws  abhor  ; practices  of  this  sort  were  enormous  and  crying ; 
and  if  the  judgment  in  the  Queen's  Bench  was  affirmed,  it  would  very  much  increase  these 
disorders,  by  this  indemnity  that  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  officers,  who  took  the  poll. 

After  a long  debate  it  was  carried  by  a great  majority  to  set  aside  the  order  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  and  to  give  judgment  according  to  .the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  passed  very  high  votes  upon  it,  against  the 
man  of  Aylesbury,  as  guilty  of  a breach  of  their  privileges,  and  against  all  others  who  should 
for  the  future  bring  any  suclr  suits  into  courts  of  law  ; and  likewise  against  all  counsel,  attor- 
neys and  others,  who  should  assist  in  any  such  suits ; and  they  affirmed  that  the  whole 
matter  relating  to  elections  belonged  only  to  them ; yet  they  did  not  think  fit  to  send  for  the 

* The  argumente  of  the  judges  are  given  very  fully  in  Lord  Raymond's. Reporti*  ii.  938 — 958,  and  in  Salkeld'a 
Reporu,  19. 
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man  who  had  surd,  or  rather  in  whose  name  tlio  suit  was  carried  on  ; so  they  let  the  matter 
to  him  fall,  under  a show  of  moderation  and  pity,  and  let  it  rest  ujwn  those  general  votes- 
Tlie  lords  on  their  ])art  ordered  the  whole  state  of  the  case  to  be  drawn  up  and  printed, 
which  was  done  with  mucli  learning  and  judgment;  they  also  asserted  the  right  that  all  the 
people  of  England  had,  to  si^ek  for  justice  in  courts  of  law,  upon  all  such  occasions ; and  that 
the  house  of  commons,  by  thc-ir  votes,  struck  at  the  liberties  of  the  jMXiple,  at  the  law  of 
England,  and  at  the  judicature  of  the  house  of  lords;  and  they  ordered  the  lord  ktrpor  to 
send  a copy  of  the  case  and  of  their  votes  to  all  the  slicriffs  of  England,  to  be  conimunicaU'd 
to  all  the  boroughs  in  their  counties.  The  house  of  coininons  was  much  provoked  w*ith  this, 
but  they  could  not  hinder  it ; the  thing  was  popular,  and  the  lords  got  great  endit  by  the 
judgment  they  gave,  which  let  the  people  of  England  see  how  they  might  be  rcdrcss<‘d  fox 
the  future,  if  they  should  met't  with  the  injustice,  partiality,  and  other  ill  practices  that  had 
appeared  of  late  in  elections,  even  beyond  the  examples  of  former  times.  This  may  prove 
a restraint  on  the  officers,  now  that  they  see  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  a vote  of 
the  house  of  commons  cannot  cover  them  *. 

During  the  session  and  on  her  own  birth-day,  which  was  the  sixth  of  February,  the  queen 
sent  a message  to  the  house  of  commons,  signifying  her  purpose  to  apply  that  branch  of  the 
revenue  that  was  raised  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  paid  by  the  clergy,  to  the  increase 
of  all  the  small  benefices  in  the  nation  : this  branch  was  an  imposition,  begun  l>y  the  popes, 
in  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  and  it  was  raised  as  a fund  to  support  those  cxpc'ditions : but 
w’licn  taxes  arc  once  raised  by  such  an  arbitrary  power  as  the  popes  then  assumed,  and  after 
there  has  been  a submi&sion,  and  the  payments  have  beem  settled  into  a custom,  they  are 
alwrays  continued,  even  after  the  pretence,  upon  which  they  were  at  first  raisi*d,  subsists  no 
more : so  this  became  a standing  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  until  Henry  the  Eighth 
seemed  resolved  to  take  it  away  : it  w'as  first  abolished  for  a year,  probably  to  draw  in  the 
clergy,  to  consent  the  more  willingly  to  a change,  that  delivered  them  from  such  heavy  impo- 
sitions: but  in  the  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  this  revenue  was  again  settled  as  part 
of  the  income  of  the  crown  for  ever.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  more  easily  borne,  because  tlic 
rates  w’erc  still  at  the  old  value,  which  in  some  places  was  nut  the  tenth,  and  in  most  not 
above  the  fifth  part  of  the  true  value  : and  the  clergy  had  been  often  threatened  with  a new 
valuation,  in  wdiich  the  raU'S  should  be  rigorously  set  to  their  full  extent. 

The  tenths  amounted  to  about  ll,0tk)/.  a-year,  and  the  first-fniits,  wliich  wore  more 
casual,  rose  one  year  with  another,  to  6,()00/.,  so  the  whole  amounted  to  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  thousand  pounds  a-year  : this  w'os  not  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  revenue  ; but  the  bishops,  w’ho  had  bwn  the  pope’s  collectors,  were  now  the 
king’s,  so  persons  in  favour  obtained  assignations  on  them,  for  life,  or  for  a term  of  years : 
this  had  never  been  a])plied  to  any  good  use,  but  was  still  obtained  by  favouriti^s,  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends:  and  in  king  Charles  the  Si'cond’s  time,  it  went  chiefly  among  his 
women  and  his  natural  children.  It  seemed  strange,  that  while  the  clergy  had  much  credit 
at  court,  they  hod  never  represented  this  as  sacrihge,  unless  it  was  applttsi  to  some  religious 
purpose,  and  that  during  archbishop  Laud’s  favour  with  king  Charles  tlie  First,  or  at  the 
restauration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  ito  endeavours  hod  been  used  to  appropriate  this 


* The  derision  of  the  court  of  queen'*  bcuch,  in  thi* 
tnoit  important  cate,  wa*  rtversed  in  (be  hoiiac  of  loni* 
hy  a majority  of  fifty,  oppos-ed  by  only  »ixlcrn. 

■ir  John  Trevor,  the  chi^  juttice  of  the  common  pica*, 
baron  Price  aa*  the  only  that  coincided  with  the 

three  jnd|^  of  the  queen'*  beach.  Chief  baron  Wurd, 
baron  Bury,  baron  Smith,  and  juaticc  Tracy  atrreed  with 
Holt.  Ju*tice»  Neville  and  Blcncovrc  were  aWnt.  Holt 
emphatically  and  justly  aaid  upon  this  rc^argumenl,  " If 
•iich  an  action  come*  to  be  tried  bcfoie  me,  I will  direct 
the  jury  to  make  the  defendant  {»y  well  for  it.  It  U 
denying  the  plaintiff  hi*  Kiigliah  riithlt  and  if  this  action 
be  not  allowed,  a man  may  be  fur  ever  deprived  of  it.  It 
i*  a great  privilege  to  choose  such  |K'r*utis  as  are  to  bind 
a man's  life  and  property  by  the  law*  they  make." 


51cnrrrly  any  judicial  decision  ever  occasioned  such  a dis- 
turliancc  in  the  house*  of  purliaincnt.  The  commons 
Diadc  strong  resolutions  vindicatory  of  their  right  alone  to 
determine  all  uiaiien  relative  to  rlccttont;  which  were 
met  by  counter  rrsulutkms  of  the  ]>een>,  quite  a*  strong, 
declsrii:^  that  to  asM-rl  a person  deprived  of  jiis  vote  uroog- 
fully,  WM  without  n remedy  by  the  onliiiary  course  of 
law,  is  dcttniclive  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  Stc. 
Thi*  occasional  a free  conference  between  the  hoiiKW, 
but  as  neither  would  yield,  the  queen  soon  after  dissolved 

the  |»rliament Brown's  Ciucs  in  Parliament,  I.  4.'i; 

Cliaiidlcr's  Hcbatc*  House  of  Commons,  iii.  3(18,  388, 
3^5 ; House  of  Lords,  u.  74,  9S  ; Raymond's  Repk 
U.  958. 
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to  Wttcr  uses:  wicrilrgc  wm  charged  on  other  thing^»  on  very  slight  grounds;  but  this, 
which  was  more  visible,  was  always  forgotten  *. 

When  I wrote  the  history  of  the  reformation,  I considered  this  matter  so  particularly, 
that  I saw  here  was  a projuT  fund  for  ]>roviding  bc-tter  siibsistt'nce  to  the  poor  clergy ; wo 
having  among  us  some  hundreds  of  cures  that  havo  not  of  certain  provision,  twenty  pounds 
a-year ; and  some  thousands  that  have  not  6fty  ; where  the  encouragement  is  so  small,  what 
can  it  l>e  expected  clergyim*n  should  be?  It  is  a crying  scandal  that  at  the  restauration  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  the  bishops  <and  other  dignitaries  who  raised  much  above  a million 
in  fines,  yet  did  so  little  this  way  : I had  possessed  the  late  queen  wdth  this,  so  that  she  was 
fully  resolved,  if  ever  she  had  lived  to  sec  peace  and  settlement,  to  have  cleared  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  all  the  assignations  that  were  upon  it,  and  to  have  a)>plii*d  it  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices.  Tliis  is  plainly  insinuated  in  the  essay  that  I wrote  on  her 
memory,  some  time  after  her  death.  I laid  the  matter  before  the  late  king,  when  there  was 
a prospect  of  peace,  as  a proper  expression  both  of  his  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  and 
of  his  care  of  the  church ; I hopt'd  that  this  miglit  have  gained  the  liearts  of  the  clergy  : it 
might  at  least  have  put  a stop  to  a groundless  clamour  raised  against  him,  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  clergy,  which  began  to  havo  a very  ill  effect  on  all  his  affairs.  He  ent<Ttained 
this  so  well,  that  he  ordered  me  to  speak  to  his  ministers  about  it : they  all  approved  it, 
the  lord  Somers  and  the  lord  Halifax  did  it  in  a most  particular  manner;  but  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  obtained  an  assignation,  upon  two  dioceses,  for  two  thousand  )K)unds  a-ycar  for 
two  lives  ; so  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  after  that.  I laid  this  matter  very  fully  before 
the  present  queen,  in  the  king's  time,  and  had  s])oken  often  of  it  to  the  lord  Godolphin. 

This  time  was  perliaps  chosen  to  pacify  the  angry  clergy,  who  w’cro  dissatisfied  with  the 
court,  and  began  now  to  talk  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  os  much  as  they  had  done 
during  the  foitner  reign : this  extraordinary  mark  of  the  queen's  ]>icty  and  zeal  for  the  church 
produced  many  addressi's,  full  of  compliments,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  any  great  effect  in 
Bt>ftening  the  tempers  of  peevish  men.  M’hen  the  queen’s  mt'ssagc  was  brought  to  the  house 
of  commons,  some  of  the  whigs,  ]>articularly  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  t, 
moved  that  the  clergy  might  be  entirely  freed  from  that  tax,  since  they  bore  as  heavy  a share 
of  other  taxes ; and  that  another  fund  might  be  raised  of  the  same  value,  out  of  which  small 
benefices  might  be  augmented ; but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  I^lusgravc,  and  other 
tories,  who  said  the  clergy  ought  to  be  kept  still  in  a dependence  on  the  crown. 

UjM)n  the  qiUH'ii's  message,  a bill  was  brought  in,  enabling  her  to  alienate  this  branch  of 
the  revenue,  and  to  create  a corporation  by  charter,  to  apply  it  to  the  use  for  which  she  now 


* The  finUfniUft,  primUia,  or  annaiet,  were  the  first 
^eir'i  entire  profiu  of  e Uvitig,  or  other  spiritiul  pirfcr* 
m«nt«  ftccording  to  a valuation  luade  under  the  ditection 
of  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  by  Walter,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, in  12.S4  (3B  Hrnrr  Ilf.)  and  afeerwarda  increaaeil 
during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholaa  the  Third,  in  i‘292 
(20  K<lwmrd  I.).  Tiiia  laal  valuation  i*  (till  preaerved  in 
the  Richcqurr.  Tenth*,  or  dteima,  were  the  tenth  part  of 
the  annual  profit  of  *uch  preferment,  according  to  the 
■anie  valuation,  claimed  alio  by  the  pope*  under  no  more 
valid  title  than  the  command  to  the  Levitea,  contained  in 
N'umhera  xvitl.  26.  Thia  claim  met  with  a vigoroii* 
resiaunce  frtim  the  English  parliament,  and  a variety  of 
atatuie*  were  made  to  restrain  it.  That  paased  in  14D5 
(6  Henry  IV.  c.  5)  call*  it  a horrible  mttchief  and 
damnable  custom.*'  Yet  tite  clergy  continued  to  pay 
this  tax  to  the  papal  see  a*  the  head  of  the  churrh,  until 
the  ilatiite  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  in  made  the  king, 

for  the  time  being,  head  of  the  churdi.  and  traniferred  to 
him  the  above  payment*.  Tl>ey  continued  to  be  paid  to 
the  crown  until  queen  Anne,  a*  mentioned  by  Diinivt, 
pve  them  for  the  improvement  of  tniall  living*,  vesting 
the  fund*  in  trustee*  by  statute  2 Anno,  c.  11.  It  ha* 
ever  since  been  known  as  queen  Anne's  bounty.— B'lack. 
etoiie's  Commentaries,  i.  284 ; Bum’s  bkclca.  Law,  ii. 
260. 


t Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  son  of  a Northamptonshire 
rlrrgyman,  was  bom  in  1663.  Adopting  the  profession 
of  the  law,  he  spee<!i]y  rose  to  eminence,  was  made  a 
sergeant  in  1700,  and  in  a few  years  after  became  chief 
justice  of  Chester.  At  the  death  of  William  ho  wiu  urged 
to  resign  this  oflkr,  but  no  threats  could  induce  him  to 
compi/  with  this  wish  of  the  court  party.  In  the  reign 
of  Anne,  aa  indeed  throughout  life,  he  was  a truly  consia- 
tent  witig.  It  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  that  he  was  a 
manager  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sai-hcvervl.  At  the  accession 
of  fieurge  the  First,  he  was  knightc*),  and  in  1717,  upon 
the  death  of  sir  John  Trevor,  he  was  raised  to  the  master, 
ship  of  the  rtdls.  Of  the  jurisdictioo  of  this  court  he  had 
a dispute  with  lord  rhaneellur  King,  and  published  an  essay 
00  the  subji'ct.  He  died  in  173n,  meriting  the  character 
of  “ a gtutlcman  who  meant  well,  a lover  of  liberty  and 
hit  rouniry,  an  useful  subject,  an  upright  lawyer,  and  an 
amiable  niau.'’  Hit  wife,  a sister  of  the  great  lord 
Somers,  was  fund  of  puzzling  the  learned  Whislon,  by 
asking  him  odd  que«ttuns  connected  with  revelation. 
Once,  she  enquired  of  him  '*  why  Eve  was  made  of  one 
of  Adam’s  ribs?**  He  seemed  to  evade  tlte  question, 
but  when  site  peraisted  with  it,  he  replied,  that  he  knew 
no  better  reason  tlian  ^ lieraiise  it  was  the  most  crooked 
bone  he  had.’’— Gen.  Biog.  Diet.;  Noble's  Contin.  of 
Grainger;  Woolrych'i  Life  of  JefTrey*. 
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gave  it ; they  added  to  this  a repeal  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  so  far  as  that  it  might  ho 
free  to  all  men,  either  by  deed,  or  by  their  last  wills,  to  give  what  they  thought  6t  towaitla 
the  augmenting  of  benefices ; it  was  suggested,  how  truly  I cannot  tell,  that  this  addition 
wsis  made  in  hope  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  tho  lords,  and  that  the  scandal  of  losing  tho 
bill  might  lie  on  them.  It  occasioned  a great  debate  in  the  house  of  lords : it  was  said,  that 
this  law  was  made,  and  kept  up,  even  during  the  times  of  popery,  and  it  seemed  not  reason- 
able  to  open  a door  to  practices  upon  dying  men.  It  was  answered,  that  we  had  not  tho 
arts  of  a^righting  men  by  tho  terrors  of  purgatory,  or  by  fables  of  apparitions ; where  these 
were  practised,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  restrain  priests  from  those  artifices  by  which  they 
had  so  enriched  their  church,  that  without  some  such  effectual  checks  they  w*ould  have 
swallowed  up  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world,  as  they  had  indeed  in  England,  during  popery, 
made  themselves  masters  of  a full  third  part  of  the  nation.  The  bishops  were  so  zealous  and 
unanimous  for  the  bill,  that  it  was  carri^  and  passed  into  a law.  Tho  queen  was  pleased  to 
let  it  be  known,  that  the  first  motion  of  this  matter  came  from  me ; such  a project  would 
have  been  much  magnified  at  another  time ; and  those  who  had  promoted  it  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  the  truest  friends  of  the  church ; but  this  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
great  impression  at  that  time ; only  it  produced  a set  of  addresses  fh)m  all  the  clergy  of 
England,  full  of  thanks  and  just  acknowledgments. 

1 come  now  in  the  last  place  to  give  the  relation  of  the  discoveries  made  of  a plot  which 
took  up  much  of  the  lords'  time,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  sharp  reflections  that  passed 
between  the  two  houses  in  their  addressee  to  tho  queen.  About  the  same  time  that  the  story 
of  Frazers  pass,  and  negotiations  began  to  break  out,  sir  John  Macclean,  a papist,  and  the 
head  of  that  tribe,  or  clan,  in  the  Highlands  and  western  isles  of  Scotland,  came  over  from 
France  in  a little  boat,  and  landed  secretly  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent ; ho  brought  his  lady  with 
him,  though  she  had  been  delivered  of  a child  but  eleven  days  before.  He  was  taken,  and 
sent  up  to  London ; and  it  seemed,  by  all  circumstances,  that  ho  came  over  upon  some 
important  design  : he  pretended  at  first,  that  he  came  only  to  go  through  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  general  pardon  there ; but  when  ho  was  told  that  the 
pardon  in  Scotland  was  not  a good  warrant  to  come  into  England,  and  that  it  was  high*treason 
to  come  from  France,  without  a pass,  hew^osnot  willing  to  expose  himself  to  the  severity  of 
the  law : so  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  he  knew,  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Scotland.  Some  others  were  at  the  same  time  taken  up  upon 
his  information,  and  some  upon  suspicion : among  these  there  was  one  Keith,  whose  uncle 
was  one  of  those  who  was  most  trusted  by  the  court  of  St.  Qermains,  and  whom  they  had 
sent  over  with  Frazer  to  bring  them  an  account  of  tho  temper  tho  Scotch  were  in,  upon 
which  they  might  depend.  Keith  had  been  long  at  that  court,  he  had  free  access  both  to 
that  queen  and  prince,  and  hoped  they  would  have  made  him  under  secretary  for  Scotland ; 
for  some  time  ho  denied  that  he  knew  any  thing,  but  afterwards  he  confessed  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  Frazer’s  transactions,  and  he  undertook  to  deal  with  his  uncle  to  come  and 
discover  all  he  knew,  and  pretended  there  was  no  other  design  among  them  but  to  lay  matters 
so,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  reign  after  the  queen.  Ferguson  oflered  himself  to 
make  great  discoveries : ho  said  Frazer  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Queensbury  to  decoy 
some  into  a plot  which  lie  had  framed  and  intended  to  discover  as  soon  as  he  had  dra^ii 
many  into  the  guilt ; he  affirmed  that  there  was  no  plot  among  the  jacohites,  who  were  glad 
to  see  one  of  the  race  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne ; and  they  designed  when  the  state  of  the 
war  might  dispose  the  queen  to  a treaty  with  France  to  get  such  terms  given  her,  os  king 
Stephen  and  king  Henry  the  Sixth  had,  to  reign  during  her  life.  When  I heard  this,  I could 
not  but  remember  what  the  duke  of  Athol  had  said  to  myself,  soon  after  the  queen’s  coming 
to  the  crown ; I said,  “ I hoped  nunc  in  Scotland  thought  of  tho  prince  of  Wales:"  lie 
auswered,  “he  knew  none  that  thought  of  him  os  long  as  the  queen  lived:’'  I replied, 
“ that  if  any  thonght  of  him  after  that,  I was  sure  the  queen  would  live  no  longer  than  till 
they  thought  their  designs  for  him  were  well  laid  :"  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  apprehen- 
sioDs  of  that.  1 presently  told  the  queen  this,  without  naming  the  person,  and  she 
answered  mo  very  quick,  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  of  that ; but  though  I could  not  but 
reflect  often  on  tliat  discourse,  yet  since  it  was  sud  to  me  in  confidence,  I never  spoke  of  it 
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to  any  one  person,  daring  all  the  enquiry  that  was  now  on  foot : bat  I think  it  too  material 
not  to  set  it  down  here.  Ferguson  was  a man  of  a particular  character ; upon  tho  revolu- 
tion he  had  a very  good  place  given  him,  but  his  spirit  was  so  turned  to  plotting,  that  within 
a few  months  after  ho  turned  about,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  the  boldest  and  most  active 
man  of  tho  Jacobite  party  ; he  pretended  he  was  now  for  high  church,  but  many  believed 
him  a papist ; there  was  matter  of  treason  sw’om  both  agtunst  him  and  Keith,  but  there  was 
only  one  witness  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  Lindsey  was  taken  up,  he  had  been  under-secretary  first  to  the  earl  of  Mcl- 
fort,  and  then  to  the  earl  of  Middleton ; lie  had  carried  over  from  Franco  the  letters  and  orders 
that  gave  rise  to  the  earl  of  Dundee's  breaking  out,  the  year  after  the  revolution ; and  he  had 
been  much  trusted  at  St.  Germains ; he  had  a small  estate  in  Scotland,  and  he  pretended 
that  he  took  tho  benefit  of  tho  queen's  pardon,  and  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  save  that,  and 
being  secured  by  this  pardon,  he  thought  he  might  come  from  Scotland  to  England ; but  he 
could  pretend  no  colour  for  his  coming  to  England ; so  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  ho  came 
hither  to  manage  their  correspondence  and  intrigues,  lie  pretended  ho  knew  of  no  designs 
against  the  queen  and  her  goveniment ; and  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  earl  of, 
Middleton  in  particular,  had  no  design  against  the  queen  ; but  when  he  was  shewed  Frazer’s 
commission  to  be  a colonel,  signed  by  the  pn;tended  king,  and  countersigned  Middleton,  he 
seemed  amazed  at  it ; he  did  not  pretend  it  was  a forgery,  hut  be  said  that  things  of  that 
kind  were  never  communicated  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  were  taken  up,  others  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  ; 
one  of  these,  Boucher,  was  a chief  officer  in  the  duke  of  Berwick's  family,  who  was  then 
going  to  Spain,  hut  it  was  suspected  that  this  w^  a blind  to  cover  his  going  to  Scotland  ; 
the  house  of  lords  apprehended  that  this  man  vros  sent  on  great  designs,  and  suspecting  a 
remissneas  in  tho  ministxy%  in  looking  after  and  examining  those  who  came  from  France,  they 
made  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  Boucher  might  be  w’oll  looked  to ; they  did  also  order 
sir  John  Macclean  to  be  brought  before  them ; but  the  queen  sent  them  a message,  that  Mac- 
clean's  business  was  then  in  a method  of  examination,  and  that  she  did  not  think  fit  to  alter 
that  for  some  time ; but  as  for  Boucher,  and  those  who  w*crc  taken  with  him,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  told  tho  house,  that  they  were  brought  up,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them 
as  they  pleased  ; upon  that  the  house  sent  back  Macclean,  and  ordered  the  usher  of  tlie  block 
rod  to  take  the  other  prisoners  into  his  custody,  and  they  named  a committee  of  seven  lords 
to  examine  them.  At  this  time  the  queen  came  to  tho  parliament,  and  acquainted  both 
houses  that  she  hod  unquestionable  proofs  of  a correspondence  between  France  and  Scotland, 
witli  which  she  would  acquaint  them,  when  the  examinations  were  taken. 

Tlic  commons  were  in  an  ill  humour  against  tlie  lords,  and  so  they  w’crc  glad  to  find  occa- 
sions to  vent  it.  They  thought  the  lords  ouglit  not  to  have  entered  upon  this  examination : 
they  complained  of  it,  as  of  a now  and  unheard-of  thing,  in  an  address  to  the  queen  ; they 
said  it  was  an  invasion  of  her  prerogative,  which  they  desired  her  to  exert.  This  was  a 
proceeding  without  a precedent : the  parliamentary  method  was,  when  one  house  was 
offended  with  any  thing  done  in  the  other,  conferences  were  demanded,  in  which  matters 
were  freely  debated.  To  begin  an  appeal  to  the  throne  was  new,  and  might  bo  managed 
by  an  ill-designing  prince,  so  as  to  end  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole  constitution ; and  it 
was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  a house  of  commons  affinn,  in  so  public  a manner  and  so  posi- 
tively, that  the  lords  taking  criminals  into  their  own  custody,  in  order  to  an  examination, 
was  without  warrant  or  precedent ; when  there  were  so  many  instances  fresh  in  every  man’s 
memory,  especially  since  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  of  precedents  in  both  houses,  that 
went  much  further ; of  which  a full  search  has  been  made,  and  a long  list  of  them  was  read 
in  the  house  of  lords.  Tliat  did  not  a little  confound  those  among  them,  who  were  believed 
to  be  in  a secret  correspondence  with  tho  house  of  commons ; they  were  forced  to  confess 
that  they  saw  the  lords  had  clear  precedents  to  justify  them  in  what  they  had  done,  of  which 
thev  were  in  great  doubt  before. 

Tlie  lords  upon  this  made  a very  long  address  to  tho  queen,  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  ill  usage  they  had  met  with  from  the  house  of  commons : they  used  none  of  those  hard 
words  that  were  in  the  address  made  against  them  by  the  house  of  commons,  yet  they 
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justified  every  step  they  had  taken,  as  founded  on  the  law  and  practice  of  parliament,  and 
no  way  contrary  to  the  duty  and  respect  they  owed  the  queen.  The  behaviour  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  such,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  they  had  no  mind  that  plots  should  be  narrowly 
looked  into : no  liouse  of  parliament,  and  indeed  no  court  of  judicature,  did  examine  any 
pi‘rson  without  takinrr  him  into  their  own  custody,  during  such  examination;  and  if  a 
person's  being  in  custody  must  restrain  a house  of  parliament  from  examining  him,  here  was 
a maxim  laid  down,  by  which  bad  ministers  might  cover  themselves  from  any  enquiry  into 
their  ill  practices,  only  by  taking  the  persons  who  could  make  discoveries  into  custody.  Tlio 
lords  also  set  forth  the  ill  consequences  that  might  follow  upon  one  house  of  parliament 
carrying  their  complaints  of  another  to  the  throne,  without  taking  first  the  proper  method 
of  conferences.  This  address  was  drawn  with  the  utmost  force,  as  well  as  beauty  and 
decency  of  style  ; and  was  reckoned  one  of  tlio  best  pieces  of  its  kind  that  were  in  all  the 
records  of  parliament.  The  queen,  in  her  answer,  expressed  a great  concern  to  sec  such  a 
dispute  between  the  two  houses. 

Boucher,  when  he  was  examined,  would  confess  nothing.  lie  said  he  was  weary  of  li^^ng 
so  long  out  of  his  country,  and  that  ha\Hng  made  some  attempt  to  obtain  a pass,  when  that 
was  denied  him,  he  chose,  rather  than  to  live  always  abroad,  to  come  and  cast  bimsclf  upon 
the  queen’s  mercy.  It  did  not  seem  rea.sonable  to  believe  this : so  the  lords  made  an  address 
to  the  queen,  that  he  might  have  no  hopes  of  pardon  till  he  was  more  sincere  in  his  disco- 
veries ; and  they  prayed  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  on  the  statute.  He  confessed  his 
crime,  and  was  condemned,  but  continued  still  denying  that  he  knew  anything.  Few 
could  believe  this ; yet,  there  being  no  spc?eial  matter  laid  against  him,  his  case  was  to  be 
pitied.  Ho  proved  that  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  prisoners  during  the  war  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  during  the  war  in  Flanders,  he  had  been  very  careful  of  all  English  prisoners. 
When  all  this  was  laid  before  the  lords,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  the  matter  farther, 
so  he  was  reprieved,  and  that  matter  slept. 

About  the  end  of  January  the  queen  sent  the  examinations  of  the  prisoners  to  the  two 
houses.  The  house  of  commons  heard  them  read,  but  passed  no  judgment  upon  them,  nor 
did  they  offer  any  advice  to  the  queen  upon  this  occasion  ; they  only  sent  them  back  to  the 
queen,  with  thanks  for  communicating  them,  and  for  her  wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation. 
It  was  thought  strange,  to  sec  a business  of  this  nature  treated  so  slightly  by  a body  that 
had  looked,  in  former  times,  more  carefully  to  things  of  this  kind  ; especially  since  it  had 
appeared,  in  many  instances,  how  dexterous  the  French  were  in  raising  distractions  in  their 
enemies'  country.  It  was  evident  that  a negotiation  was  begun,  and  had  been  now  carried 
on  for  some  time,  for  an  army  that  was  to  be  sent  from  France  to  Scotland  : upon  this, 
which  was  tho  main  of  the  discovery,  it  was  very  amazing  to  see  that  the  commons  neither 
offered  the  queen  any  advice,  nor  gave  her  a vote  of  credit,  for  any  extraordinary  expense 
in  which  the  progress  of  that  matter  might  engage  her : a credit  so  given  might  have  had  a 
great  effect  towards  defeating  the  design,  when  it  appeared  how  well  the  queen  was  furnished 
to  resist  it.  This  coldness  in  the  house  of  commons  gave  great  and  just  ground  of  suspicion, 
that  those  who  had  the  chief  credit  there  did  not  act  heartily,  in  onler  to  the  defeating  all 
such  plots,  hut  were  willing  to  let  them  go  on,  without  check  or  opposition. 

The  lords  resolved  to  examine  tho  whole  matter  narrowly.  Tho  carl  of  Nottingham  laid 
before  them,  an  abstract  of  all  the  examinations  the  council  had  taken  ; but  some  took  great 
czccjflions  to  it,  as  drawn  on  design  to  make  it  appear  more  inconsiderable  than  they 
bedieved  it  to  be.  The  substance  of  the  whole  was,  that  there  went  many  messages  l>etweea 
the  courts  of  St.  Germains  and  Versailles,  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland : the  court 
of  Versailles  was  willing  to  send  an  anny  to  Scotland,  but  they  desired  to  be  well  assured  of 
the  assistance  thev  might  expect  there;  in  order  to  which  some  were  sent  over,  acconling  to 
wliat  I’razer  had  told  the  duke  of  Quoi'nshury  : some  of  the  papers  were  written  in  gibberish, 
BO  the  h)rd8  moved  that  a r<*ward  should  be  offered  to  any  who  should  decipher  these. 
■When  the  lords  asked  the  carl  of  Nottingham  if  every  thing  was  laid  before  them,  he 
answered  that  there  was  only  one  particular  kept  from  them  ; because  they  were  in  hopes 
of  a discovery,  that  was  likely  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest.  So  after  the 
delay  of  a few  days  to  sec  the  issue  of  it,  which  was  Keith's  endeavouring  to  persuade  his 
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uncle  (who  knew  eveiy  step  that  had  been  made  in  the  whole  process  of  this  affair)  to 
Clime  in  and  distovor  it,  wlicn  they  were  told  there  was  no  more  hope  of  lliat,  the  lords  ordered 
the  commitUM.%  which  had  examined  Boucher,  to  examine  into  all  these  discoveries.  Upon 
this  the  commons,  who  expressed  a great  uneasiness  at  every  step  the  lords  made  in  the 
matter,  went  with  a new  address  to  the  queen,  insisting  on  their  former  complaints  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  lords,  as  a wn'sting  tho  matter  out  of  the  queen's  hands  and 
tlie  taking  it  wholly  into  their  own : and  they  prayed  the  queen  to  resume  her  prero* 
gative,  thus  violated  by  tho  lords,  whose  proceedings  they  affirmed  to  be  without  a 
precedent. 

The  seven  lords  went  on  with  their  examinations,  and  after  some  days  they  made  a report 
to  the  house.  Macclean  s confession  was  the  main  thing,  it  was  full  and  particular : he 
named  the  persons  that  sat  in  tho  council  at  St.  Germains : he  said  the  command  was  offered 
to  tho  duke  of  Berwick,  which  ho  declined  to  accept  till  trial  was  made  whetlier  duke 
Hamilton  would  accept  of  it,  who  he  thought  was  the  proper  person:  he  told  likewise  wnat 
directions  had  been  sent  to  hinder  the  settling  tho  succession  in  Scotland  ; none  of  which 
particulars  were  in  tho  paper  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  brought  to  the  house  of  his 
confession.  It  was  further  observed  that  all  the  rest,  whose  examinations  amounted  to  little, 
were  obliged  to  write  tlicir  own  confessions,  or  at  least  to  sign  them.  Bin  Macclean  had 
not  done  this ; for  after  he  had  delivered  his  conft'ssion  by  vrord  of  mouUi  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  that  lord  wrote  it  all  from  his  report,  and  read  it  to  him  the  next  day  ; upon 
which  he  acknowledged  it  contained  a full  account  of  all  he  had  said.  Macclcan’s  discovery 
to  the  lords  was  a clear  scries  of  all  the  counsels  and  messages,  and  it  gave  a full  view  of  the 
debates  and  opinions  in  the  council  at  St.  Germains,  all  which  was  omitted  in  that  which 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his  paper  concerning  it  was  both  short  and  dark  : 
there  was  an  appearance  of  truth  in  all  that  Macclean  told,  and  a regular  progress  was  set 
forth  in  it. 

Upon  these  oli8cr>'ations,  those  lords  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham's 
paper,  intended  to  have  passed  a censure  upon  it  as  imperfect.  It  was  said,  in  tho  debate 
that  followed  upon  this  motion,  either  lilaccican  was  asked  who  was  to  command  the  army 
to  be  sent  into  Scotland,  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  asked  the  question,  and  had  answered 
it,  then  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  not  served  the  queen  or  used  tho  parliament  well,  since 
he  had  not  put  it  in  the  paper : if  it  was  not  asked,  here  was  a great  remissness  in  a 
minister,  when  it  was  confin'd  tliat  the  sending  over  an  army  was  in  consultation,  not  to 
ask  who  was  to  command  that  army.  U|K)n  this  occasion  the  carl  of  Torrington  made 
some  reflections  that  had  too  deep  a venom  in  them : he  said  the  earl  of  Nottingham  did 
prove  that  he  had  often  read  over  tho  pa]»er,  in  which  he  had  set  down  Macclean's  confes- 
sion, in  his  liearing,  and  had  asked  him  if  all  he  had  confessed  to  him  was  not  fully  set  dowm 
in  that  paper  ; to  which  he  always  answered,  that  every  thing  he  had  said  was  contained 
in  it.  Upon  this,  that  earl  observed,  that  Macclean,  having  perhaps  told  his  whole  story  to 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  finding  afterwards  th.at  he  had  written  such  a defective  account 
of  it,  he  had  reason  to  conclude  (for  he  believed,  had  he  been  in  his  condition,  he  should 
have  concluded  so  himself,)  that  the  earl  of  Nottinglram  had  no  mind  tliat  he  should  mention 
any  thing  but  what  he  had  written  down,  and  that  ho  desired  that  the  rest  might  be  sup- 
pressed. lie  could  not  judge  of  others  but  by  himself : if  his  life  had  bt*en  in  danger,  and 
if  he  were  interrogated  by  a minister  of  state,  who  could  do  him  either  mucdi  good  or  much 
hurt,  and  if  he  had  made  a full  discovery  to  him,  but  had  observed  that  this  minister  in 
taking  his  confession  in  writing  had  omitted  many  things,  he  should  have  understood  tliat 
as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  speak  of  these  things  no  more  ; and  so  he  believed  he 
sliould  have  said  it  was  all,  though  at  the  same  time  he  knew  it  was  not  all,  that  he  had 
said.  It  was  hereupon  moved  that  Macclean  might  be  sent  for  and  interrogated,  but  the 
party  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  any  thing  of  that  kind ; and  by  a previous  vote  it  was 
carried,  to  put  no  question  concerning  the  earl  of  Nottingham’s  paper. 

llie  lords  were  highly  offended  with  Ferguson’s  paper,  and  passed  a severe  vote  against 
tliosc  lords  who  hod  received  such  a scandalous  paper  from  him,  and  had  not  ordered  bim 
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to  be  prosecuted  upon  it,  which  they  diroctod  the  attorney-general  to  do.  It  was  apparent 
there  was  a train  of  dangerous  negotiations  that  passed  between  Scotland  and  St.  Germains, 
though  they  could  not  penetrate  into  the  bottom  and  depth  of  it ; and  the  design  of  Keith's 
bringing  in  his  uncle  was  managed  so  remissly,  that  it  was  generally  concluded  that  it  was 
not  in  earnest  desired  it  should  succeed.  During  these  debates,  one  very  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  did,  upon  three  or  four  occasions,  s^rm  that  some 
things  had  been  ordered  in  the  cabinet  council,  which  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire, 
who  were  likewise  of  that  couucil,  did  not  agree  with  him  in. 

After  all  these  examinations  and  debates,  the  lords  concluded  the  whole  matter  with 
voting  that  there  had  been  dangerous  plots  between  some  in  Scotland  and  the  conrt  of 
France  and  St.  Germains ; and  that  the  encouragement  of  this  plotting  came  from  the  not 
settling  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes  they 
laid  before  the  queen,  and  promised,  that  when  this  was  done,  they  would  endeavour  to  pro< 
mote  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms. 

This  being  ended,  they  made  a long  and  vigorous  address,  in  answer  to  that  which  the 
commons  had  made  against  them.  They  observed  how  uneasy  the  commons  had  been  at 
the  whole  progress  of  their  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  had  taken  methods  to  obstruct  it 
all  they  could ; which  did  not  show  that  zeal  for  the  queen's  safety,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  nation,  to  which  all  men  pretended.  They  annexed  to  their  address  a list  of  many  pre- 
cedents, to  show  what  good  warrants  they  had  for  every  step  they  had  made.  They  took 
not  the  examination  to  themselves,  so  as  to  exclude  others  who  had  the  same  right,  and 
might  have  done  it  as  well  as  they  if  they  had  pleased.  Their  proceedings  had  been  regular 
and  parliamentary,  as  well  as  full  of  zeal  and  duty  to  the  queen.  They  made  severe 
observations  on  some  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons,  particularly  on  their  not 
ordering  writs  to  be  issued  out  for  some  boroughs,  to  proceed  to  new  elections,  when  they, 
upon  pretence  of  corruption,  had  voted  an  election  void ; which  had  been  practised  of  late, 
when  it  was  visible  that  the  election  would  not  fall  on  the  person  they  favoured.  They 
charged  this  as  a denial  of  justice,  and  of  tht  ..ght  that  such  boroughs  had  to  be  represented 
in  parliament,  and  as  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  way  of  proceeding.  This  address  was  penned 
with  great  care  and  much  force.  These  addresses  were  drawn  by  the  lord  Somers,  and  were 
read  over  and  considered  and  corrected  very  critically  by  a few  lords,  among  whom  I had 
the  honour  to  be  called  for  oue.  This,  with  the  other  pa|x>rs  that  were  published  by  the 
lords,  made  a great  impression  on  the  body  of  the  nation : for  the  difference  that  was 
between  these,  and  those  published  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  indeed  so  visible,  that 
it  did  not  admit  of  any  comparison,  and  was  confessed  even  by  those  who  were  the  most 
partial  to  them. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session,  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  well 
executed ; otherwise,  since  it  is  only  enacted  for  one  year,  it  will  not  be  of  much  use.  It 
empowers  the  justices  of  peace,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  take  up  such  idle  persons  os  have 
no  callings  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  upon 
paying  them  the  levy  money  that  is  allowed  for  making  recruits.  The  methods  of  raising 
these  hitherto  by  drinking  and  other  bad  practices,  as  they  were  justly  odious,  so  they  were 
now  so  w*ell  known  that  they  were  no  more  of  any  effect : so  that  the  army  could  not  be 
recruited,  but  by  the  help  of  this  act.  And  if  this  is  well  managed  it  will  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  nation  ; since,  by  this  means,  they  will  he  delivered  from  many  vicious 
and  idle  persons,  who  are  become  a burden  to  their  country.  And  indeed  there  was  of  late 
years  so  great  an  increase  of  the  poor,  that  their  maintenance  was  become  in  most  places  a 
very  heavy  load,  and  amounted  to  the  full  half  of  the  public  taxes.  Tlie  party  in  both  houses, 
that  had  been  all  along  cold  and  backward  in  the  war,  opposed  this  act  with  unusual  vehe- 
mence ; they  pretended  zeal  for  the  public  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  person,  to  which,  by 
the  constitution,  they  said  every  Englishman  had  a right ; which  they  thought  could  not  bo 
given  away  but  by  a legal  government,  and  for  some  crime.  Tlicy  thought  this  put  a power 
in  the  hands  of  justices  of  peace,  which  might  be  stretched  and  abused  to  serve  bad  ends. 
Thus  men  that  seemed  engaged  to  an  interest  that  was  destructive  to  all  liberty,  could  yet 
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make  nse  of  that  spectoua  pretence,  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  act  passed,  and  has  been 
continued  from  year  to  year  with  a very  good  effect ; only  a visible  remissneas  appears  iu 
some  justices,  who  are  secretly  influenced  by  men  of  ill  designs*. 

The  chief  objection  made  to  it  in  the  house  of  lords  was,  that  the  justices  of  jieoce  had 
been  put  in  and  put  out  in  so  strange  a manner,  ever  since  Wright  had  the  great  seal,  that 
tliey  did  not  deserve  so  great  a power  should  bo  committed  to  them.  Many  gentlemen  of 
good  estates  and  ancient  families  had  bi'en  of  lato  put  out  of  the  commission,  for  no  other 
visible  reason,  but  because  they  had  gone  in  heartily  to  the  revolution,  and  hod  continued 
zealots  for  the  late  king.  This  seemed  done  on  design  to  mark  them,  and  to  lessen  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament : and  at  the  same  time,  men  of 
DO  worth  nor  estate,  and  known  to  be  ill-affected  to  the  queen’s  title,  and  to  the  protestant 
succession,  were  put  in,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  ill-designing  men.  All  was  managed 
by  secret  accusations  and  characters  that  were  very  partially  given.  Wright  was  a zealot  to 
the  party,  and  was  become  very  exceptionable  in  all  respects.  Money,  as  was  said,  did 
every  thing  with  him ; only  in  his  court  I never  heard  him  charged  for  any  thing  but  great 
slowness,  by  which  the  chancery  was  become  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances  of  the  nation. 
An  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  in  which  the 
lords  delivered  their  opinion,  that  such  as  would  not  serve  or  act  under  the  late  king,  were 
not  6t  to  serve  her  majesty. 

With  this  the  session  of  parliament  was  brought  to  a quiet  conclusion,  after  much  heat 
and  a great  deal  of  contention  between  the  two  houses.  The  queen,  as  she  thanked  them  for 
the  supplies,  so  she  agmn  recommended  union  and  moderation  to  them.  Tliese  words,  which 
bod  hitherto  carried  so  good  a sound,  that  all  sides  pretended  to  them,  were  now  become  so 
odious  to  violent  men,  that  even  in  sermons,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  they  were  arraigned  as 
importing  somewhat  that  was  unkind  to  the  church,  and  that  favoured  the  dissenters.  Tho 
house  of  commons  had,  during  this  session,  lost  much  of  their  reputation,  not  only  with  fair 
and  impartial  judges,  but  even  with  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  favour  them.  It  is 
true,  the  body  of  the  freeholders  began  to  bo  uneasy  under  the  taxes,  and  to  cry  out  for 
a peace : and  most  of  tho  capital  gentry  of  England,  who  had  tho  most  to  lose,  seemed  to  be 
ill-turned,  and  not  to  apprehend  tho  dangers  we  were  in,  if  we  should  fall  under  the  power 
of  France,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ; or  else  they  were  so  fatally 
blinded,  as  not  to  see  that  these  must  be  the  consequences  of  thoso  measures  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

The  universities,  Oxford  especially,  have  been  very  unhappily  successful  in  corrupting 
the  principles  of  those  who  were  sent  to  bo  bred  among  them  : so  that  few  of  them  escaped 
the  taint  of  it,  and  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  ill-principled  but  ill-tempered. 
They  exclaimed  against  all  moderation,  as  endangering  the  church,  though  it  is  visible  that 
the  church  is  in  no  sort  of  danger  from  cither  tho  numbers  or  tlie  interest  that  the  dissenters 
have  among  us,  which  by  reason  of  the  toleration  is  now  so  quieted,  that  nothing  can  keep  up 
any  heat  in  those  matters  but  the  folly  and  bad  humour  that  the  clergy  are  possessed  with, 
aud  w'hich  they  infuse  into  all  those  with  whom  they  have  credit.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  the  great  and  visible  danger  that  hangs  over  us  is  from  popery,  which  a miscarriage 
in  the  present  war  must  let  in  upon  us,  witli  an  inundation  not  to  be  either  resisted  or 
recovered,  they  seem  to  be  blind  on  that  side,  and  to  apprehend  and  fear  nothing  from  that 
quarter. 

The  convocation  did  little  this  winter,  they  continued  their  former  ill  practices ; but  little 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them.  They  drew  up  a rt'prc- 
sentation  of  some  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in  tho  consistorial  courts  ; but 
took  care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones,  of  which  many  among  themselves  were 
eminently  guilty,  such  as  pluralities,  non-residence,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and  the  inre- 
gularities  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  were  too  visible. 

Soon  after  the  session  was  ended,  tho  duke  of  Marlborough  went  over  to  Holland.  He 
had  gone  over  for  some  weeks,  at  tho  desire  of  tho  States,  in  January,  and  then  there  was  a 
scheme  formed  for  the  operations  of  tlie  next  campaign.  It  was  resolved  that,  instead  oi*  a 
tUtute,  2 & 3 Aonr,  c.  six.  wai  kllow«d  to  rxpiiv. 
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fniittcss  one  in  the  Netherlands,  they  would  have  a small  army  there,  to  lie  only  on  the 
defensive,  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  M.  Auvcrqucrquc ; but  that,  since  the  Rhine  was 
opcn»  by  the  taking  of  Bonn,  all  up  to  the  Moselle,  their  main  onny,  tliat  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  should  act  there.  More  was  not  underetood  to  be 
designed,  except  by  those  who  were  taken  into  the  confidence.  U]>on  this  all  the  preparations 
for  the  campaign  were  ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Rhine ; and  so  every  thing  was  in  a 
readiness  when  he  returned  back  to  them  in  April.  The  true  secret  was  in  few  hands,  and 
the  French  had  no  hint  of  it,  and  seemed  to  have  no  apprehensions  about  it. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  animated  by  the  party,  to  press  the  queen  to  dismiss  the 
duk<*8  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  from  the  cabinet  council,  at  least  that  they  might  be 
called  thither  no  more.  He  moved  it  often,  but  finding  no  inclination  in  the  queen  to 
comply  with  his  motion,  he  carried  the  signet  to  her,  and  told  her  he  could  not  servo  any 
longer  in  councils  to  which  these  lords  were  admitted  ; but  the  queen  desired  him  to  consider 
betk>r  of  it.  He  returned  next  day,  fixed  in  his  first  resolution,  to  which  he  adhered  the 
more  steadily,  because  the  queen  had  sent  to  the  earl  of  Jersey  for  the  lord  chamberlain's 
staff,  and  to  sir  Edward  Se}Tnour  for  the  comptroller’s.  The  earl  of  Jersey  was  a w'eak 
man,  but  crafty  and  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  a court : his  lady  was  a p.apist : and  it  was 
believed  that,  while  he  was  ambassador  in  France,  he  was  secretly  reconciled  to  the  court  of 
St.  Germains  ; for  after  that  he  seemed  in  their  interests.  It  was  one  of  the  reproaches  of 
the  last  reign  that  he  had  so  much  credit  with  the  late  king,  who  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that 
if  he  had  lived  a little  while  longer,  he  would  have  dismissed  him.  He  was  considered  as 
the  person  that  was  now  in  the  closest  correspondence  with  the  court  of  France ; and  though 
he  was  in  himself  a very  inconsiderable  man,  yet  he  was  applied  to  by  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  The  carl  of  Kent  li^  the  staff : lie  was  the  first  earl 
of  England,  and  had  a great  estate.  Mansell,  the  heir  of  a great  family  in  Wales,  was 
made  comptroller.  And,  after  a month’s  delay,  Harley,  tlie  speaker,  was  made  secretary 
of  state. 

But  now  I turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  abroad.  Tlie  emperor  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities ; the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  master  of  the  Danube  all  down  to  Passaii ; 
and  the  mal-contents  in  Hungary  were  making  a formidable  progress.  Tlie  emperor  was 
not  in  a condition  to  maintain  a defensive  war  long  on  botli  liands,  so  that  when  these  should 
come  to  act  by  concert,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to  them.  Thus  his  affairs  had  a very 
black  appearance,  and  utter  ruin  was  to  be  apprehended.  Vienna  would  be  probably 
besieged  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  not  in  a condition  to  make  a long  defence ; so  the 
house  of  Austria  seemed  lost.  Prince  Eugene  proposed  that  the  em]X“ror  should  implore  the 
queen's  protection : this  was  agreed  to,  and  count  Wratislaw  managt'd  the  matter  at  our 
court  with  great  application  and  secrecy.  The  duke  of  Marlboroiigli  saw  the  necessity  of 
undertaking  it,  and  resolved  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  put  it  in  execution.  When  he 
went  into  Holland  in  the  winter,  he  proposed  it  to  tlic  jicnsioner  and  other  persons  of  the 
greatest  confidence ; they  approved  of  it : but  it  was  not  advisable  to  propose  it  to  the 
States : at  that  time  many  of  tliem  would  not  have  thought  their  country  safe,  if  their  anny 
should  be  sent  so  far  from  them  ; nothing  could  l>e  long  a secri't  that  was  proposed  to  such 
an  assembly,  and  the  main  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  design  lay  in  the  secresy  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  Under  the  blind  of  the  project  of  carrying  tlie  war  to  the  Moselle,  every 
tiling  was  prepared  that  was  necessary  for  executing  the  true  dt^sign.  When  the  duke  went 
over  the  second  time,  that  which  was  proposi'd  in  public  related  otriy  to  the  motions  towards 
the  Moselle:  so  he  drew  his  army  together  in  May.  He  marched  towards  the  Moselle; 
but  he  went  further ; and,  after  he  had  gained  the  advance  of  some  days  of  the  French 
troops,  he  wrote  to  the  States,  from  Ladenhiirg,  to  let  them  know  that  ho  had  the  queen’s 
order,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  with  which  he  hopiMl  they  would  agree,  and  allow 
of  his  carrying  tlicir  troops  to  share  in  the  honour  of  that  exf>edition.  He  had  their  answer 
as  quick  as  the  courier  could  carry  it,  by  which  they  ajiproved  of  the  design,  and  of  his 
carrying  their  troop  with  him. 

So  he  m.arched  with  all  possible  expedition  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  ; which  was  a 
gri'at  surprise  to  the  court  of  Fr.ince,  as  well  ns  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  king  of 
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France  sent  ordcre  to  marcschal  Tallard  to  march  in  all  haste  with  the  best  troops  they  had 
to  support  the  elector,  who  apprehended  tliat  the  duke  of  Marllwroiuih  would  endeavour  to 
pa^  the  Danube  at  Donawert,  and  so  to  break  into  Bavaria.  To  prevent  that,  he  posted 
about  sixteen  thousand  of  hia  best  troops  at  SchcIlenbiTp,  near  Donawert,  winch  was  looked 
on  as  a very  strong  and  tenable  j)ost.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  prince  of  Baden, 
with  the  imperial  army,  in  the  Ix^giiining  of  July,  and  after  a long  march,  continued  from 
three  in  the  morning,  they  came  up  to  the  Bavarian  trooj>s  towards  the  evening.  They  were 
so  w'ell  posted  that  our  men  were  repulsed  in  the  three  first  attacks,  with  great  loss : at  last 
the  enemy  were  beattm  from  their  posts,  which  was  followed  with  a total  rout,  and  we 
became  masters  of  their  camp,  Hieir  artillery,  and  their  baggage.  Their  general,  Arco,  with 
many  others,  swam  over  the  Danube : others  got  into  Donawert,  which  they  abandoned 
next  morning  with  that  precipitation,  that  they  w'ere  not  able  to  execute  the  elector’s 
cruel  orders,  which  were,  to  set  fire  to  the  towm,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  abandon  it ; 
great  quantities  of  straw  were  laid  in  many  places  as  a pn^paration  for  that,  in  case  of  a 
misfortune. 

The  best  half  of  the  Bavarian  forces  were  now  entirely  routed,  about  five  thousand  of 
them  were  killed.  Wc  lost  as  many,  for  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  our  men  w’ere  miich 
exposed;  yet  they  went  still  on,  and  continued  the  attack  with  such  resolution,  that  it  let 
the  generals  sec  how  much  they  might  depend  on  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Now  wo 
were  masters  of  Donawert,  and,  thereby,  of  a ])assage  over  the  Danube,  which  laid  all 
Bavaria  open  to  our  army.  Upon  that  the  elector,  with  niareschal  Marsin,  drew  the  rest  of 
his  army  under  the  cannon  of  Augsburg,  where  he  lay  so  well  posted,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  attack  him,  nor  to  force  him  out  of  it.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  followed  him,  and  got 
between  him  and  his  country,  so  that  it  was  wholly  in  his  power.  When  ho  had  him  at 
this  disadvantage,  he  entered  upon  a treaty  with  him,  and  offered  him  what  terms  he  could 
desire,  cither  for  himself  or  his  brother,  even  to  the  paying  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  war, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  immediat<’ly  break  with  the  French  and  scud  his  army  into 
Italy,  to  join  with  the  imperialists  there.  His  subjects,  who  were  now  at  mercy,  pressed 
him  Tehemently  to  accept  of  those  terms : he  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  them,  and  mes- 
sengers went  often  between  the  two  armies  ; but  this  was  done  only  to  gain  time,  for  be  sent 
courier  after  courier,  with  most  pressing  instance's,  to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  French  anny. 
When  he  saw  be  could  gain  no  more  time,  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  made  ready  fur  signing.  In  conclusion,  he  refused  to  sign  tliem ; and  then 
severe  orders  were  given  for  military  execution  on  his  country.  Every  thing  that  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  army,  that  was  worth  taking,  was  brought  away,  and  the  rest  was  burnt 
and  destroyed. 

The  two  generals  did  after  that  resolve  on  further  action,  and  since  the  elector's  camp 
could  not  be  forced,  the  siege  of  Ingolstad  was  to  be  carried  on : it  was  the  most  important 
place  he  had,  in  which  his  great  magazines  were  laid  up.  Tlie  prince  of  Baden  went  to 
besiege  it,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to  cover  the  siege,  in  conjunction  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  commanded  a body  of  the  imperial  army,  which  was  now  drawn  out  of  the 
posts  in  which  they  had  been  put,  in  order  to  hinder  the  march  of  the  French : but  they 
w’crc  not  able  to  maintain  them  against  so  great  a force  as  was  now  coming  up ; these  formed 
a gn*at  army.  Prince  Eugene,  having  intelligence  of  the  quick  motions  of  the  French, 
poked  his  troops,  that  were  about  eighteeen  thousand,  as  advantageously  as  he  could,  and 
went  to  concert  matters  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  lay  at  some  distance.  He 
u{>on  that  marched  towards  the  prince's  army  with  all  possible  haste,  and  so  the  two  armies 
joined.  It  was  now  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  elector,  hearing  how  near  M.  Tallard 
wa.%  marched  with  M.  Marsin  and  joined  him.  Their  armies  advanced  very  near  ours,  and 
were  w’dl  posted,  having  the  Danube  on  one  side  and  a rivulet  on  the  other,  whose  banks 
were  high,  and  in  some  places  formed  a morass  before  them.  The  two  armies  were  now  in 
view  one  of  another.  The  French  were  superior  to  us  in  foot  by  about  ten  thousand  ; but 
we  had  three  thousand  iii(»re  horse  than  they.  The  post  of  which  they  were  possessed  was 
capable  of  being,  in  a very  little  time,  put  out  of  all  danger  of  future  attacks.  So  the  duke 
uf  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  saw  how  important  it  was  to  lose  no  time,  and  resolved 
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to  attack  them  the  next  morning.  They  saw  the  danger  of  being  forced  otherwnse  to  Me 
idle  in  tlieii-  camp,  until  their  forage  should  be  consumed,  and  their  pnnHsions  spent.  Tliey 
had  also  intercepted  letters  from  mareschal  Villeroy  to  the  elector,  by  wliicli  it  appeared  that 
he  had  orders  to  march  into  Wirtemberg,  to  destroy  that  country,  and  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication ^nth  the  Rhine,  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  us.  the  necessary  dispositions 
were  made  for  the  next  morning  a action.  Many  of  the  general  officers  came  and  represtmted 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  the  difficulties  of  the  design.  He  said  he  saw  these  well,  but 
the  thing  was  absolutely  necessary.  So  they  were  sent  to  give  orders  cveiywliere,  which 
was  received  all  over  the  army  with  an  alacrity  that  gave  a happy  presage  of  the  success 
that  followed. 

I will  not  venture  on  a particular  relation  of  that  great  day : I have  w*en  a copious 
account  of  it,  prepared  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  oniers,  that  will  be  printed  some  time 
or  other  ; but  there  are  some  passages  in  it,  which  make  him  not  think  it  fit  to  be  published 
presently.  He  told  mo  ho  never  saw  more  evident  characters  of  a special  providence  than 
appeariHi  that  day ; a signal  one  related  to  his  own  person ; a cannon-ball  went  into  the 
ground  so  near  him,  that  lie  was  some  time  quite  covered  with  the  cloud  of  dust  and  earth 
that  it  raised  about  him.  1 will  sum  up  the  action  in  a few  words. 

Our  men  quickly  passed  the  brook,  the  French  making  no  op|K>aition.  Tliis  w’as  a fatal 
error,  and  was  laid  wholly  to  Tallord  s charge.  The  action  that  followed  was  for  some  time 
very  hot,  many  fell  on  both  sides : ten  battalions  of  the  French  stood  their  ground,  but  were 
in  a manner  mowed  down  in  their  ranks ; upon  that  the  horse  ran  many  of  them  into  the 
Danube,  most  of  these  perished  : Tallard  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  ri^st  of  his  troops 
were  lasted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim : these,  seeing  all  lost,  and  that  some  bodic'S  were 
advancing  upon  them,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  thicker  than  ind^d  they  were,  and 
apprehending  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  through,  they  did  not  attempt  it,  though  bmve 
men  might  have  made  their  way.  Instead  of  tluit,  when  our  men  came  up  to  set  fire  to  the 
village,  the  earl  of  Orkney  first  beating  a parley,  they  hearkened  to  it  very  easily,  and  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war  ; there  were  about  thirteen  hundred  officers  and  twelve  thousand 
common  soldiers,  who  laid  down  their  aims,  and  were  now  in  our  bands.  Thus  all  Tallard’s 
army  was  either  killed  in  the  action,  drowned  in  the  Danube,  or  become  prisoners  by  capitu- 
lation. Things  went  not  so  easily  on  prince  Eugene's  side,  where  the  elector  and  Maisin 
commanded  : he  was  repulsed  in  three  attacks,  but  carried  the  fourth,  and  broke  in ; and  su 
he  was  master  of  their  camp,  cannon,  and  baggage.  The  enemy  retired  in  some  order,  and 
he  pursued  them  as  far  as  men  wearied  with  an  action  of  about  six  hours,  in  an  extremely 
hot  day,  could  go.  Thus  wo  gained  an  entire  victory.  In  this  action  there  were  on  our  side 
about  twelve  thousand  killed  and  wounded  : but  the  French  and  the  elector  lost  about  forty 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken*. 

The  elector  marched  with  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Ulm,  where  he  left  some  troops,  and 
then  with  a small  body  got  to  Villcroy’s  army.  Now  all  Bavaria  was  at  mercy : the 
clectress  received  the  civilities  due  to  her  sex,  but  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms 
as  were  imposed  on  her : Ingolstad  and  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  electorate,  with  the 
magazines  that  were  in  them,  were  soon  delivered  up  : Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Meming, 
quickly  recovered  their  lilwrty ; so  now  onr  army,  having  put  a speedy  conclusion  to  the 
war  that  was  got  so  far  into  the  bow’cls  of  the  empire,  marched  quickly  back  to  the  Rhine. 
The  emperor  made  great  arknowlcdgmcntH  of  this  signal  service  which  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  done  him,  and  upon  it  offered  to  make  him  a prince  of  the  empire.  Ho  very 
decently  said  he  could  not  accept  of  this  till  he  knew  the  queen’s  pleasure  : and,  upon  her 
consenting  to  it,  he  was  crt*aU*d  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  about  a year  after  Mindleheim 
was  assigned  liiin  for  his  principality. 

U])on  this  great  success  in  Germany,  the  duke  of  feuvoy  sent  a very  pressing  message  for 
a ]irescnt  supply.  The  duke  of  Vendoine  was  in  Piedmont,  and  after  a long  siege  had  taken 
Verceil,  and  was  likely  to  make  a further  progress.  The  few  remains  of  the  imperial  army 

* It  for  lliit  vKtnry  of  Bleuhoim  that  the  honour  of  WnoiUtock,  now  known  31  Blcnhcini  ITon^.  &c.  wrre 
bratnwed  tipun  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Fur  purticiihirs  of  this  and  oilicrs  of  the  diike'a  rx[»Ioita,  the  reader  u again 
ivti-ired  to  Coxe’t  “ Memoir*  and  Correspondence"  of  that  great  general. 
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tliat  lay  in  the  Modenese  gave  but  a small  «iivers!on  : the  grand  prior  had  so  shut  them  up, 
that  they  lay  on  a feeble  defensive.  Huron  Ixdiunireii  wjw  sent  with  another  small  army 
into  the  Brcscian ; but  he  was  so  ill  supplied,  that  he  could  do  nutliing  but  eat  up  tlio 
country : and  the  Venctiaas  were  so  feeble  and  so  fearful,  that  they  sufl'ered  their  country  to 
be  eat  up  by  both  sides,  without  dt‘claring  for  or  against  cither.  The  prince  of  Baden 
insisted  on  undertaking  the  siege  of  Landau,  as  necc-ssary  to  secure  the  circles,  Suabia  in 
particular,  from  the  excursions  of  tliat  garrison.  This  was  popular  in  Germany,  and  though 
tile  duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  approve  it,  he  did  not  oppose  it,  with  all  the  authority  tliat 
his  great  success  gave  him.  So  the  prince  of  Baden  undertook  it,  while  the  duke  with  hU 
army  covered  the  siege.  This  was  universally  blamed,  for,  while  France  was  in  the  con- 
sternation which  the  late  great  loss  brought  them  under,  a moro  vigorous  procec<ling  was 
likely  to  have  greater  eflPocts ; besides  that  the  imperial  anny  was  ill  provided,  the  great 
charge  of  a siege  was  above  their  strength.  The  prince  of  Baden  suffered  much  in  liis  repu- 
tation for  this  undertaking : it  was  that  which  the  French  wished  for,  and  so  it  was  suspected 
that  some  secret  practice  bad  prevailed  on  that  prince  to  propose  it.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  jealous  of  the  glory  the  duke  had  got,  in  which  he  had  no  share ; and  it  was  believed 
that  if  he  had  not  gone  to  besiege  Ingolstadt,  the  battle  had  never  been  fought,  lie  was 
indeed  so  fierce  a bigot  in  religion,  that  lie  could  not  bear  the  8ucc<'sscs  of  those  he  called 
heretics,  and  the  exaltation  which  ho  thought  heresy  miglit  have  upon  it. 

While  the  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  covering  the  siegt*,  Villcroy  with  his  army  came  and 
looked  on  him  ; but,  as  our  soldiers  were  exalted  with  their  success,  so  the  French  were  too 
much  dispirited  with  their  losses  to  make  any  attack,  or  to  put  any  thing  to  hazard,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege.  They  retired  back,  and  went  into  quarters,  and  trusted  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  imperial  army,  who  were  ill  provided  and  ill  supplied  : the  garrison  made  as  vigorous 
a defence,  and  drew  out  the  siege  to  a.s  great  a length  as  could  be  expected.  The  prince  of 
Baden  had  neither  engineers  nor  ammunition,  and  wanted  money  to  provide  them ; so  that 
if  the  duke  had  not  supplied  him,  ho  must  have  been  forced  to  give  it  over.  Tlie  king  of 
the  Romans  came  again  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  place : his  behaviour  there  did 
not  serve  to  raise  his  character  : he  was  not  often  in  the  places  of  danger,  and  was  conUmt 
to  look  on  at  a great  and  safe  distance  : he  was  always  beset  with  priests,  and  such  a face 
of  superstition  and  bigotry  appeared  about  him,  that  it  very  mucli  damped  the  hopes  that 
were  given  of  him. 

When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  army  to  cover  the  siege,  and  that  the  place 
could  not  hold  out  many  days,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  to  possess  hims^‘lf  of  Triers, 
as  a good  winter  quarter,  that  brouglit  him  near  the  confines  of  France,  from  whence  ho 
might  open  the  campaign  next  year  with  great  advantage  ; and  he  reckoned  that  the  taking 
of  Traerback,  even  in  that  advanced  season,  would  bo  soon  done,  and  then  the  communica- 
tion with  Holland,  by  water,  was  all  clear:  so  that  during  the  winter,  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  could  bo  brought  up  thither  from  Holland  safe  and  cheap.  This  he  execuU'd  nnih 
that  diligence,  that  the  French  abandoned  every  place  ns  ho  advanced  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  they  had  not  time  given  them  to  bum  the  places  they  forsook,  according 
to  the  barbarous  method  which  they  had  long  practised.  The  duke  got  to  Triers,  and 
that  being  a large  place  he  posted  a great  part  of  his  army  in  and  about  it,  and  left  a 
sufficient  force  with  the  prince  of  Hisso  for  the  taking  of  Traerback,  which  held  out 
some  weeks,  but  capitulated  at  last.  Landau  was  not  taken  before  the  middle  of 
November. 

Thus  ended  this  glorious  campaign,  in  which  England  and  Holland  gained  a very  unusual 
glorv  ; for  as  they  had  never  sent  their  armies  so  far  by  land,  so  their  triumphant  return 
hcl{!^  not  a little  to  animate  and  unite  their  counsels.  Prince  Eugene  had  a just  share  in 
the  honour  of  this  gn*at  expedition,  which  he  hpd  chiefly  promoted  by  his  counsels,  and  did 
•0  nobly  support  by  his  conduct.  The  prince  of  Baden  had  no  share  in  the  public  joy : 
his  conduct  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and  the  fret  he  was  possessed  anth,  upon  the  glory  that 
the  other  generals  carried  from  him,  throw  him,  as  was  believed,  into  a languishing,  of  which 
ho  never  quite  recovered,  and  of  which  he  died  two  years  after. 
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At  Uic  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went  to  rk  rlin,  where  he 
concerted  the  mcaaures  for  the  next  campaign,  and  agreed  with  the  king  of  Pnissia  for  eight 
thousand  of  liis  troops,  which  were  to  l>e  sent  to  Italy  upon  the  queen's  pay.  He  Iiad  settled 
matters  with  the  emperor’s  ministers,  so  tliat  they  undertook  to  send  prince  Eugene  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who  should  begin  their  march  into  Italy  as  soon  as  it  wa<i 
possible  to  pass  the  mountains : of  those,  tlie  queen  and  the  States  were  to  pay  sixteen 
thousand.  He  returned  by  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  the  honour 
that  the  success  of  the  campaign  well  di‘servcil.  He  met  with  the  same  reception  in  Holland, 
and  w*as  as  much  considered  and  submitted  to  as  if  ho  bad  been  their  stadtholder.  Tlie 
cri'dit  he  was  in  among  them  was  very  happy  to  them,  and  was  indeed  necessary  at  that 
time  for  keeping  down  their  factions  and  animosities,  w’hich  were  rising  in  every  province  and 
in  most  of  their  towns.  Only  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  the  most  sensible  of  the  common 
danger,  so  it  was  not  only  quiet  within  itself,  hut  it  contributed  not  a little  to  keep  all  the 
rret  so,  wliieh  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  pnident  management 
England  was  full  of  joy,  and  addresses  of  congratulation  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation ; hut  it  was  very  visible  that,  in  many  places,  the  tones  went  into  these  very  coldly, 
and  perhaps  tliat  made  the  whigs  more  zealous  and  affectionate. 

I now  turn  to  the  other  element,  where  our  affairs  w'crc  carried  on  more  doubtfully. 
Itook  sailed  into  the  Straits,  where  he  reckoned  ho  was  strong  enough  for  the  Toulon 
squadron,  which  was  then  abroad  in  the  Mediterranean.  Soon  after  that,  a strong  squadron 
from  Brest  ])a*H*d  l>y  Lisbon  into  the  Straits.  Methuen,  our  ambassador  there,  ajiprehendiog 
that  if  these  two  squadrons  should  join  to  attack  Kook,  it  would  not  bo  possible  for  him  to 
fight  against  so  great  a force,  sent  a man-of-war,  that  Kook  had  left  at  Lisbon,  with  some 
particular  orders,  which  made  him  very  unwilling  to  carry  the  message,  but  Methuen  pro- 
mised tt)  save  him  harmk'ss.  He  upon  that  sailed  through  the  French  fleet,  and  brought 
tliis  important  advertisement  to  Kook,  who  told  him,  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  pass  by 
his  not  observing  his  orders,  hut  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  find  the  safest  course  was  to 
obey  orders.  Upon  this,  Kook  stood  out  of  the  way  of  the  French,  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits,  and  there  ho  met  Shovel  with  a squadron  of  our  best  ships ; so,  being  thus 
reinforced,  he  sailed  up  the  Straits,  being  now  in  a condition,  if  need  were,  to  engage  the 
French.  He  came  before  Barcelona,  where  tlic  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  assured  him  tl»cre 
was  a strong  party  ready  to  declare  for  king  Charles,  as  it  was  certain  that  there  was  a great 
dis)>osition  in  many  to  it.  But  Kook  would  not  stay  above  three  days  before  it ; so  that  the 
motions  witliin  the  town,  and  the  discoveries  that  many  made  of  their  inclinations,  had 
almost  proved  fat.il  to  them.  He  answered,  w'hcn  pressed  to  stay  a few  days  more,  tliat  hU 
orders  were  positive  ; he  must  make  towards  Nice  ; which  it  was  believed  the  French  intended 
to  besiege. 

But,  as  lie  was  sailing  that  way,  he  had  advice  that  the  French  had  made  no  advances  in 
that  design  ; so  he  turned  his  course  westward,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  sailing 
from  Brc*st  to  Toulon.  The  advantage  he  had  was  so  visible,  that  it  was  expectcii  he  would 
diavc  mode  towMrds  them  : he  did  it  not : what  orders  he  had  was  not  known,  for  the  matter 
never  came  unilcr  e.xamination.  They  got  to  Toulon,  and  he  steered  another  way.  The 
whole  French  fleet  was  then  together  iu  that  harbour ; for  though  the  Toulon  squadron  had 
been  out  before,  it  was  then  in  port. 

A very  haj>py  accident  had  jireserved  a rich  fleet  of  merchant  ships  from  Scanderoon, 
under  the  convoy  of  three  or  four  frigates,  from  falling  into  their  hands.  The  French  fleet 
lay  in  their  way  in  the  hay  of  Tunis,  and  notliing  could  have  saved  tliem  frtim  lK*ing  taken 
hut  that  wliicli  happened  in  the  critical  niinuto  in  whicli  they  needed  it : a thick  fog  covered 
them  all  the  while  tliat  they  were  sailing  by  tliat  bay,  so  tliat  they  had  no  apprc?licnsion  of 
the  danger  they  were  in  till  they  had  pa^wed  it.  I know  it  is  not  possible  to  det4*nnine, 
when  such  accidents  rise  from  a chain  of  second  causi's  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  when 
they  are  direirttnl  by  a special  providence ; but  iiiy  mind  has  always  carried  me  so  strongly  to 
acknowledge  the  latter,  that  1 love  to  set  these  reflections  in  the  way  of  others,  tliat  tlicy 
in.iy  consider  them  M-ith  the  same  serious  attention  that  I feel  in  myself. 
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Rook,  as  l>c  saiU^l  back,  fell  in  upon  Gibraltar,  where  he  spent  much  f>owiler,  bombarding 
it  to  very  little  pur]>a8c,  that  he  might  socnj  to  attempt  somewhat,  though  there  was  no 
rwtson  to  hope  that  he  could  aucceed  : some  Isdd  men  ventured  to  go  ashore  in  a place  where 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  yet  they  auccit'ded  in  it : when  they  got 
up,  they  saw  all  the  women  of  the  town  were  come  out,  according  to  tlieir  superstition,  to 
a cliapcl  there,  to  implore  the  virgin's  protection  : they  seiEed  on  tliem,  and  that  contributed 
not  a little  to  dispose  those  in  the  town  to  surrender.  They  had  leave  to  stay,  or  go,  as 
they  pleased ; and,  in  ease  tliey  stayed,  tliey  were  assured  of  protwtion  in  their  religion, 
and  in  every  thing  else  ; for  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  to  be  their  governor,  was  a papist. 
But  they  all  went  away  with  the  small  garrison  that  had  defended  the  place.  Tlic  j)rince 
of  Hesse,  with  the  marines  tlmt  were  on  hoard  the  fleet,  possessed  himself  of  the  place,  and 
they  were  furnished  out  of  the  stores,  that  went  with  the  fleet,  with  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  for  their  snhsistence  or  defence ; and  a regular  method  was  laid  down  of  supplying 
them  constantly  from  Lisbon. 

It  ba.s  been  much  questioned,  by  men  who  understand  these  matters  well,  whether  our 
possessing  ourselves  of  Gibraltar,  and  our  maintaining  ourselves  in  it  so  long,  was  to  our 
advantage  or  not.  It  has  certainly  put  us  to  a great  charge,  and  we  have  lost  many  men  in 
it ; but  it  seems  the  $)>aniards,  wlio  should  know  the  importance  of  the  place  best,  think  it 
so  valuable,  that  they  have  been  at  a much  g^’euter  charge,  and  have  lost  many  more  men, 
while  they  have  endeavoured  to  recover  it,  tlian  the  taking  or  keeping  it  has  cost  us.  And 
it  is  certain  that  in  War,  whatsoever  lo^  on  one  side  occ:isions  a greater  loss  of  men,  or  of 
treasure,  to  the  other,  must  be  reckoned  a loss  only  to  the  side  that  suffers  nrost. 

Our  expedition  in  Portugal,  and  our  armies  there,  which  cost  us  so  dear,  and  from  which 
we  expected  so  much,  had  nut  hitherto  had  any  great  effis-’t.  The  king  of  Portugal  expressed 
lire  best  intentions  ]>ossiblc ; but  ho  w’as  much  governed  by  bis  ministers,  who  were  all  in 
the  French  intcTt*sts  ; they  luwl  a great  army,  but  they  Iiad  made  no  prepar.itions  for  taking 
the  field;  nor  could  they  bring  their  troops  together  for  want  of  provisions  and  carriag(*s; 
the  forms  of  their  government  made  them  very  slow,  and  not  easily  accessible.  They  were 
too  proud  to  confess  tliat  tliey  wanted  anything  when  tlu  y had  nothing,  and  too  lazy  to 
bestir  themselves  to  execute  what  was  in  their  power  do;  and  the  king's  ill  health 
furnished  them  with  an  cxciiso  for  every  thing  that  was  defective  and  (uit  of  order.  The 
priests  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  so  universally  in  tlic  French  interest,  that  even  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  bad  been  formerly  so  inucli  in  their  favour,  was  now  in*  disgrace  with 
them.  Tlieir  alliance  with  heretics,  and  their  bringing  over  an  army  of  them  U)  maintain 
tlicir  pretensions,  had  made  all  their  former  services  be  forgotten.  The  governing  body  at 
Rome  did  certainly  engage  all  their  zealots  eveiywliere  to  .support  that  interest  wliicli  is 
now  80  set  on  the  destruction  of  heresy.  King  Philip  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  his  army  being  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  began  to  shine  there, 
thougli  lie  ha<l  jiassed  elsewhere  for  a man  of  no  very  great  clmract(?r.  They  had  several 
advantages  of  tlie  Portuguese ; some  of  tlie  English  and  Dutch  battalions,  which  were  so 
jsjsted  that  they  could  not  be  relieved,  and  in  places  that  were  not  tenable,  fell  into  tlio 
enemy's  bands,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  general  officers  who  came 
over  said  to  me,  that,  if  tlic  duke  of  Berwick  had  followed  his  advantig«>s,  nothing  could  have 
hinder'd  liis  coming  to  Lisbon.  Tlie  dnke  of  Schonilx  rg  was  a better  officer  in  the  field 
than  in  the  cabinet ; be  did  not  enough  know  how  to  prepare  for  a campaign,  he  was  both  too 
inactive  and  too  haughty  ; so  it  wa.s  thought  necessary  to  send  anotlier  to  command.  Tlie 
earl  of  Galway  was  judged  the  fittest  person  for  that  service:  he  undertook  it,  more  in  sub- 
mission to  the  queen’s  commands  than  out  of  any  great  prospect  or  hopes  of  success.  Tilings 
went  on  very  heavily  there:  the  distraction  that  the  taking  Gibraltar  put  the  Spaniards 
in,  as  it  fKxasioncd  a diversion  of  some  of  the  S])anish  forces  that  lay  on  their  frontier,  so  it 
furnished  them  with  atlvantagi's,  which  they  took  no  care  to  improve. 

Rook,  after  he  had  supplied  Gibraltar,  sailed  again  into  the  Afeditermncan,  and  there  he 
met  the  count  of  Thoulouse  with  the  whole  French  fleet.  Tliey  were  superior  to  the 
Kngli.sh  in  number,  and  had  many  galleys  with  them  that  were  of  gn  at  use.  Rook  called 
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a council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  engage  them.  There  was  not  due  care  taken 
to  fumisli  all  the  ships  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  ix)wdcr,  for  some  had  wasted  a great 
part  of  their  stock  of  ammunition  before  Gibmltar,  yet  they  had  generally  twenty-five 
rounds,  and  it  had  seldom  happened  that  so  much  powder  was  spent  in  an  action  at  sea.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  just  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Hocksted,  the  two  fleets  engaged. 
Shovel  advanced  with  his  squadron  to  a close  fight,  for  it  was  the  maxim  of  our  seamen  to 
fight  as  near  as  they  could  : he  had  the  advantage,  and  the  squadron  before  him  gave  way. 
Rook  fought  at  a greater  distance ; many  broadsides  passed,  and  the  engagement  eontinued 
till  night  parted  them : some  ships,  that  had  spent  all  their  ammunition,  were  forced  on  that 
account  to  go  out  of  the  line,  and  if  the  French  had  come  to  a new  engagement  next  day,  it 
might  have  been  fatal,  since  many  of  our  ships  were  without  powder,  whilst  others  had 
enough  and  to  spare. 

In  this  long  and  hot  action  there  was  no  ship  of  either  side  that  was  either  taken,  sunk, 
or  burnt.  We  made  a show  the  next  day  of  preparing  for  a second  engagement,  but  the 
enemy  bore  oflF,  to  the  great  joy  of  our  fleet.  The  French  suffered  much  in  this  action,  and 
went  into  Toulon  so  disabled,  that  they  could  not  l)o  put  in  a condition  to  go  to  sea  again  iu 
many  months.  They  left  the  sea,  as  the  field  of  battle,  to  us  ; so  the  honour  of  the  action 
remained  with  us : though  the  nation  was  not  much  lifted  up  with  the  new's  of  a drawn 
battle  at  sea  wdth  the  French.  We  were  long  without  a certain  account  of  this  action  ; but 
the  modesty  in  which  the  king  of  Franco  wrote  of  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris  put  us  oxit 
of  all  fears ; for  whereas  their  stylo  w'as  very  boasting  of  their  successes^  in  this  it  was  only 
said  that  the  action  was  to  his  advantage : from  that  cold  expression  we  concluded  the  victory 
was  on  our  side. 

When  the  full  account  was  sent  home  from  our  fleet,  the  partiality  on  both  sides  appeared 
very  signally.  The  torics  magnified  this  as  a great  victory,  and  in  their  addresses  of  congra- 
tulation to  the  queen,  they  joined  this  with  that  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  gained 
at  Hocksted.  I understand  nothing  of  sea  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  make  a judgment 
in  the  point.  I have  heard  men,  skilled  in  those  affairs,  differ  much  in  their  sentiments  of 
Rook's  conduct  in  that  action  : some  not  only  justifying  but  extolling  it,  as  much  as  others 
condemned  it.  It  was  certainly  ridiculous  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  so  disputable  an  engage- 
ment in  the  same  words  with  the  successes  we  had  by  land.  The  fleet  soon  after  sailed  home 
for  England,  Leak  * being  left  with  a squadron  at  Lisbon. 

The  Spaniards  drew  all  the  forces  they  had  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  together,  to 
retake  Gibraltar : that  army  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Yilladarias ; he  had  with  him 
some  French  troops,  with  some  engineers  of  that  nation,  who  were  chiefly  relied  on,  and 
were  sent  from  France  to  carry  on  the  siege.  This  gave  some  disgust  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  so  foolish  in  their  pride,  that  though  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves,  and  indeed 
knew  not  how  to  set  about  it,  yet  could  not  bear  to  be  taught  by  others,  or  to  see  themselves 
outdone  by  them.  The  siege  was  continued  for  above  four  months,  during  which  time  the 
prince  of  Hesse  had  many  occasions  given  him  to  distinguish  himself  very  eminently,  lioth 
as  to  his  courage,  conduct,  and  indefatigable  application.  Convoys  came  frequently  from 
Lisbon  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  which  the  French  were  not  able  to  hindt  r,  or  to 
intercept.  Pointy  at  last  came,  with  a squadron  of  twenty  French  ships,  and  lay  long  in 
the  bay,  trying  what  could  be  done  by  sea,  while  the  place  was  pressed  by  land ; upon  that 
a much  stronger  squadron  was  sent  from  Lisbon,  with  a great  body  of  men  and  stores  of  all 
sorts,  to  relieve  the  place  and  to  raise  the  siege  : and  the  court  of  France,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general,  sent  mareschal  Tesse  to  carry  on  the  siege  with 
greater  expedition.  Tlie  Portuguese  all  this  while  made  no  use  of  the  diversion  given  by  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  : they  made  great  demands  on  us;  for  England  was  now  considered  aa  a 
8(mrce  that  could  never  bo  exhausted.  We  granted  all  their  demands,  and  a body  of  horse 
was  sent  to  them  at  a vast  charge.  The  king  was  in  a very  ill  state  of  health,  occasioned 
by  disorders  in  his  youth ; he  hud  not  been  treated  skilfully,  so  he  was  often  relapsing,  and 

* Tlic  life  of  this  br.nvc  sc.tinan,  sir  John  Ix^akc,  was  printed  for  private  circulation  by  Mr.  Stephen  Martin  Leake, 
^'aitcr  king  at  amis. — Xoble’s  Contin.  of  Grainger. 
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was  not  in  a condition  to  apply  hiinat'If  much  to  busincAe.  For  some  time  our  queen 
dowager*  waa  set  at  the  head  of  tlicir  councils  ; her  administration  was  much  coiiimen(h'd, 
and  she  was  verj'  careful  of  the  English  and  all  their  concerns. 

In  Italy  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  a melancholy  campaign,  h«ing  place  after  place  ; hut  he 
supported  his  affairs  with  great  conduct,  and  showed  a firmness  in  his  misfortunes  beyond 
what  could  have  been  imagined.  Verceil  and  Yvrea  gave  the  duke  of  Vendome  the  trouble 
of  a tedious  sit^c  ; they  stood  their  ground  as  long  as  possible : the  duke  of  Savoy's  army 
was  not  strong  enough  to  raise  theses  sieges,  so  both  plod's  fell  in  conclusion.  The  French 
had  not  troops  both  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  leave  garrisons  in  those  places,  so  tliey 
demolished  tlie  fortifications : after  they  had  succeeded  so  far,  they  sat  down  before  V’’erue 
in  the  end  of  Octol>cr.  The  duke  of  Savoy  posted  his  army  at  Cri'sccntino,  over  against  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Po : he  had  a bridge  of  communication : he  went  often  into  the 
place  during  the  siege,  to  see  and  animate  his  men,  and  to  give  all  neces^r)'  orders:  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  carried  away,  and  fresh  men  put  in  thi'ir  stead.  Tliis  siege  proved 
the  most  famous  of  all  that  had  been  during  the  late  wars ; it  histed  above  five  months,  the 
garrison  being  often  changed,  and  always  well  supplied.  Tlic  French  army  suffered  much 
by  continuing  the  siege  all  the  winter,  and  they  were  at  a vast  charge  in  carrying  it  on;  the 
l)ridge  of  communication  was,  afU*r  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  at  last  cut  off : and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  being  thus  separated  from  the  place,  retired  to  (liivaz,  an<l  left  them  to 
defend  themselves  as  long  as  they  could,  which  they  did  beyond  what  could  in  reason  have 
been  expected.  The  duke  of  Savoy  complained  much  of  the  empt^or’s  failing  to  make  good 
his  promises;  bat,  in  a discourse  upon  that  subject  with  the  queen’s  envoy,  he  said,  though 
he  was  abandoned  by  bis  allies,  he  would  not  abandon  hims  'If. 

The  poor  people  in  the  Cevennes  suffered  much  this  summer.  It  was  not  possible  to  come 
to  them  with  supplies  till  matters  should  go  better  in  Piedmont,  of  which  there  was  then  no 
prospect ; they  were  advised  to  prcsi'rve  themselves  the  best  they  could.  Marshal  Villars 
was  sent  into  the  country  to  manage  them  with  a gentler  hand.  The  severe  methods  taken 
by  tlmse  formerly  employed  being  now  disowned,  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  their  leaders, 
and  to  offer  them  full  liberty  to  serve  God  in  their  own  way  without  disturbance.  They 
gi'mrally  inclined  to  hearken  to  this,  for  they  ha<l  now  kept  themselves  in  a body  much 
longer  than  was  thought  possible  in  their  low  and  helpless  state : some  of  them  capitulated, 
and  t«>ok  service  in  the  French  army  ; but  os  soon  as  they  came  near  the  armies  of  tlie  anil's 
they  di'Si'rtcd  and  went  over  to  them,  so  that  by  all  this  practice  that  fire  w'as  rather  covered 
up  at  pri'Si'nt  than  quite  extinguished. 

Tlic  disorders  in  I lungary  had  a deeper  root  and  a greater  strcDgih  : it  was  hoped  that 
the  min  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  would  have  quite  disheartened  them,  and  have  disposed 
them  to  accept  of  reasimahle  terms,  if  the  emperor  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  offer  them 
frankly,  and  immediately  upon  their  first  consternation  afU*r  the  conquest  of  Bavaria.  There 
were  groat  errors  in  tlio  government  of  that  kingdom  : by  a long  course  of  oppression  aad 
injustice  tbe  Hungarians  were  grown  savage  and  intractable  : they  saw  tliey  were  both 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Germans.  The  court  of  Vienna  seemed  to  consider  them  as  so 
many  enemies,  who  were  to  be  depressed,  in  order  to  tlieir  being  extirpated ; upon  any  pre- 
tence of  plots,  their  persons  were  seized  on  and  their  estates  confiscated.  Tlic  jesuits  were 
believed  to  have  a great  share  in  all  those  contrivances  and  prosecutions ; and  it  was  said, 
that  they  purchased  the  confiscated  estatt's  upon  very  easy  terms.  The  nobility  of  Hungary 
seemed  irreconcilcable  to  tbe  court  of  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  that  court  who 
had  these  confiscations  a^signi'd  them,  and  knew  that  the  restoring  these  would  certainly  be 
insisted  on  as  a necessary  article  in  any  treaty  that  might  follow,  did  all  they  could  to 
obninict  such  a treaty,  it  was  visible  that  Ragotski,  who  was  at  their  liead,  aimed  at  the 
))rineipality  of  Transylvania : and  it  was  natural  for  the  Hungarians  to  look  on  his  arriving 
at  tliat  dignity,  by  which  he  could  protect  and  assist  them,  as  the  best  security  they  could 
have.  On  the. other  hand,  the  court  of  Vienna,  being  possessed  of  that  principality,  would 
not  easily  part  with  it.  ‘In  the  midst  of  all  this  fermentation,  a revolution  happened  in  the 
'J  i rkish  empire  : a new  sultan  was  set  up.  So  all  things  w'ere  at  a stand  till  it  might  bo 
• Widow  of  Clurlct  the  Sccoiid. 
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known  what  waa  to  be  rxj>ected  fmm  him.  Tliey  were  so<m  delivered  from  this  anxiotr, 
for  lie  sent  a chiaus  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  assure  them  tliat  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  peace  in  all  points,  and  that  he  would  pive  no  assistance  to  the  malcontents.  The  court 
of  Vienna  being  freed  from  those  apprehensions,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Hungary  as 
vigorously  as  tliey  could.  This  was  imputed  to  a secret  practice  from  France  on  some  of 
that  court,  and  there  W’ere  so  many  there  concerned  in  the  conhscations,  that  every  proposi- 
tion that  w ay  was  powerfully  supported.  Thus  Italy  was  neglected,  and  the  siege  of  Landau 
was  ill  supported,  their  chief  strength  being  employed  in  Hungary.  Yet  when  the  ministers 
of  the  allies  pressed  the  opening  a treaty  with  the  malconUmts,  the  emperor  seemed  w illing 
to  refer  tlie  arbitration  of  that  matter  to  liis  allies.  But  though  it  was  fit  to  speak  in  that 
style,  yet  no  such  thing  was  designed.  A treaty  was  opened,  but  when  it  was  known  that 
Zeiher  had  the  chief  management  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  goorl  eflfect  of  it. 
He  was  bom  a protestant,  a subject  of  the  palatinate,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  elector 
Charles  Lewis,  to  negotiate  affairs  at  the  court  of  Vienna : he,  seeing  a prospect  of  rising  in 
that  court,  changed  his  religion,  and  became  a creature  of  the  jesuits,  and  adhered  steadily 
to  all  their  interest*.  He  managed  that  secret  practice  with  the  French  in  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  by  which  the  protestants  of  the  palatinate  suffered  so  considerable  a prejudice. 
Tlie  treaty  in  Hungary  stuck  at  the  preliminaries,  fur  iodetHl  neither  side  was  then  inclined 
to  treat : the  malcontents  were  supported  from  France ; they  were  routed  in  several  engage- 
ments, but  tliese  were  not  so  considerable  as  the  court  of  Vienna  gave  out  in  their  public 
news.  The  malcontents  suffered  much  in  them,  but  came  soon  together  again,  and  they  sub- 
sisted 80  well,  what  by  the  mines  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves,  what  bv  the 
incursions  they  made,  ami  the  contributions  they  raised  from  the  cinpcror's  subjects,  that 
unless  the  war  were  carried  on  more  vigorously,  or  a peace  were  offered  njore  sincerely,  that 
kingdom  was  long  likely  to  be  a scene  of  blood  and  rapine. 

was  its  neighbouring  king<lom  of  Poland.  It  was  hoped  that  the  talk  of  a new  election 
was  only  a loud  threatening  to  force  a peace  the  sooner;  hut  it  proved  otherwise.  A diet 
was  brought  together  of  those  who  were  irreconcilcable  to  king  Augustus,  and  after  many 
delays  Stanislaus,  one  of  the  palatines,  was  chosen  and  proclainud  their  king;  and  he  was 
presently  ownc<l  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  cardinal  seemed  at  first  unwilling  to  agree  to 
this,  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  to  it : tins  was  believed  to  be  only  an  artifice  of  his 
to  excuse  himself  to  the  court  of  France,  whose  pensioner  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  carry  the  election  for  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  war  went  on  this  year  with 
various  success  on  both  sides.  King  Augustus  made  a quick  march  to  Warsaw,  where  be 
surprised  some  of  Stanislaus's  party,  he  himself  escaping  narrowly;  but  the  king  of  Sweden 
followed  so  close  that,  not  being  able  to  fight  him,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Saxony, 
where  he  continued  for  some  months.  There  ho  ruined  his  own  dominions,  by  the  great 
preparations  he  made  to  return  with  a mighty  force : the  delay  of  that  made  many  forsake 
iris  party,  for  it  was  given  out  that  he  would  return  no  more,  and  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
war,  and  he  had  good  reason  so  to  be.  Poland,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  in  n most  miserable 
condition : the  king  of  Sweden  subsisted  hts  army  in  it,  and  his  temper  grew  d«aily  more 
fierce  and  gothic  : he  was  resolved  to  make  no  peace  till  Augustus  was  driven  out.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  own  country  suffered  much.  Livonia  was  destroyed  by  the  Muscovites: 
they  had  taken  Narva,  and  made  some  progresses  into  Sweden.  The  pope  espoused  the 
interests  of  king  Augustus  ; for,  to  support  a new  convert  of  such  importance,  was  thought 
a point  worthy  the  zeal  of  that  see ; so  ho  cited  the  cardinal  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  all  that  war. 

The  pope  was  now  wholly  in  the  French  interest,  and  maintained  the  character  they  pre- 
tend to,  of  a common  father,  with  so  much  partiality,  that  the  emperor  himsidf,  how  tame 
and  submissive  soever  to  all  the  impositions  of  that  sec,  yet  could  not  boar  it,  but  made  loud 
complaints  of  it.  The  pope  had  threatened  that  he  would  thunder  out  excommunications 
against  all  tliosc  trooj^s  that  should  continue  in  his  dominions.  The  emperor  was  so  implicit 
in  Iris  faith,  and  so  ready  in  his  obedience,  that  he  ordered  Iris  troops  to  retire  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  ; but  all  the  effect  that  this  had  was  to  leave  that  state  ciitin.dy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fnnch,  against  whom  the  pope  did  not  think  fit  to  fulminate;  yet  the  pope 
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BtiU  pretcndi'd  that  he  would  maintain  a neutrality,  and  lK>th  the  Veneiians  and  the  groat 
duke  adhered  to  him  in  that  resolution,  and  continued  neutral  during  the  war. 

Having  now  given  a view  of  the  state  of  affairs  abroad,  I return  back  to  prosecute  the 
relation  of  those  at  home,  and  begin  with  Scotland.  A 8c*}«ion  of  parliament  was  held  there 
this  summer.  The  duke  of  Queensbuiy’s  management  of  the  plot  was  so  liable  to  exception, 
tliat  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  employ  him  ; and  it  seems  he  had  likewise  hrmight  himself 
under  the  queen’s  displeasure,  for  it  was  pmposed  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the  house  of 
lords,  to  desire  the  quwn  to  communicati'  to  them  a letter,  which  he  had  written  to  her  of 
nich  a date.  This  looked  like  an  examination  of  the  queen  herself,  to  wliom  it  ought  to 
have  been  left  to  sc'nd  what  letters  she  thought  fit  to  the  house,  and  they  ought  not  to  call 
for  any  one  in  particular.  The  matter  of  that  letter  made  him  liable  to  a very  severe  censure 
in  Scotland ; for  in  plain  words  he  charged  the  majority  of  the  parliament  as  determined  in 
their  proceedings  by  an  infliienco  from  St.  Germains.  This  exposed  him  in  Scotland  to  the 
fnry  of  a parliament ; for,  how  true  soever  this  might  l>e,  by  the  laws  »f  that  kingdom,  such 
a representation  of  a parliament  to  the  queen,  especially  in  matters  which  could  not  be  proved, 
was  leasing-making,  and  was  capital. 

Tlie  chief  design  of  the  court  in  this  session  was  to  get  tlic  succession  of  the  crown  to  be 
declared,  and  a supply  to  be  given  for  the  army,  winch  was  run  into  a great  arrear.  In  the 
debates  of  the  fonner  session  those  who  opposed  every  thing,  more  particularly  the  declaring 
the  succession,  had  insisted  chiefly  on  motions  to  bring  their  own  constitution  to  sucli  a settle- 
ment, that  they  might  suffer  no  prejudio;  by  their  king's  living  in  England.  Mr.  Johnstocn 
was  now  taken  in  by  the  ministers  into  a new  management.  It  was  propowKl  by  him,  in 
concert  with  the  marquess  of  of  Tweedale  and  some  others  in  Scotland,  that  the  queen  should 
empow'er  her  commissioner  to  conmmt  to  a revival  of  tho  whole  settlement  made  by  king 
Charles  the  First  in  the  year  16^1. 

By  that  the  king  named  a privy  council  and  his  ministers  of  state  in  parliament,  who  had 
a power  to  accept  of,  or  to  except  to,  the  nomination,  without  being  bound  to  give  the  reason 
for  excepting  to  it.  In  the  intervals  of  parlianuiit,  the  king  was  to  give  all  employments  w ith 
the  consent  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  the  main  jx)int  of  that  settlement,  which  was 
looked  on  by  the  w'isest  men  of  that  time  as  a full  iecurity  to  all  their  laws  and  liberties. 
It  did  indeed  divest  the  crown  of  a great  part  of  the  prerogative;  and  it  brought  the  parlia- 
ment into  some  equality  with  the  crown. 

The  queen,  upon  the  representation  made  to  her  by  her  ministers,  offered  this  as  a limita- 
tion on  the  successor,  in  case  they  would  s<.‘ttle  the  succession,  as  England  had  done  ; and, 
for  doing  this,  tho  marquess  of  Tweedale  was  named  her  commissioner.  Tlie  quet'n  did  also 
signify  her  pleasure  very  positively  to  all  who  were  employed  by  her,  that  she  expected  they 
should  concur  in  settling  the  succession,  as  they  desired  the  continuance  of  her  favour.  Both 
tlic  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  Godoljdiin  expressed  themselves  very  fully  and  posi- 
tively to  the  same  purpose  ; yet  it  was  dexterously  surmised,  and  industriously  set  about  by 
the  Jacobites,  and  too  easily  bellevt>d  by  jealous  and  cautious  jteople,  that  the  court  was  not 
sincere  in  this  matter,  and  that  at  best  they  were  indifferent  as  to  the  success.  Some  went 
further,  and  said  that  those  who  were  in  a particular  confidence  at  court  did  secrt'tly  oppose 
it,  and  entered  into  a management  on  design  to  obstnict  it.  I could  never  sec  any  good 
ground  for  this  suggestion ; yet  there  was  matter  enough  for  jealousy  to  w'ork  on,  and  this 
was  carefully  improved  by  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to  defeat  the  design.  Mr.  Johii-»i  *iin 
was  made  lord  register,  and  was  sent  down  to  promote  the  design.  Tho  jacobiUs  wxre 
put  in  liop>c8,  in  cose  of  a rupture,  to  have  a considerable  force  sent  to  support  tbem  from 
Dunkirk. 

A session  of  parliament  being  o})cncd,  and  the  spci'ches  made,  and  the  queen's  letter  read, 
all  which  tended  to  the  settling  the  succession,  that  was  the  first  debate.  A great  jiarty 
was  now  wrought  on,  when  they  understood  the  security  that  was  to  be  offered  to  them  : 
for  the  wisest  patriots  in  that  kingdom  had  always  magnified  that  constitution,  as  the  best 
contrived  scheme  that  could  be  desired  : so  they  w*ent  in  with  great  zeal  to  the  accepting  of 
it.  But  those  who  in  the  former  session  had  rejected  all  the  motions  of  treating  with 
England  with  some  scorn  and  had  made  this  their  constant  topic,  that  they  must  in  the  first 
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place  secure  their  own  constitution  at  home,  ami  tlien  they  miglit  tnist  the  rest  to  time  and 
to  such  acciilents  as  time  mij^ht  bring  forth  ; now,  wlien  they  Siiw  that  every  thing  that 
could  be  dos-ired  was  offenHl  witli  relation  to  their  own  govemmont,  they  (being  resolved  to 
oppose  any  declaration  of  the  succession,  what  tenns  soever  might  be  granted  to  obtmn  it,) 
turned  the  argument  wholly  another  way»  to  show  the  necessity  of  a previous  treaty  with 
England.  Tiiey  were  u^wn  tliat  told  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  grant  them  every  thing 
that  wa.s  reasonable,  with  relation  to  their  own  constitution,  yet  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  parliament  of  England  she  could  grant  nothing  in  which  England  was  concerned ; for 
they  were  for  demanding  a share  of  the  plantation  trade,  and  that  their  ships  might  be  com- 
prehended within  the  act  of  navigation. 

After  a long  debate  the  main  question  was  put,  whether  they  should  then  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  limitations  of  the  government,  in  order  to  the  fixing  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  or  if  that  should  be  postponed  till  they  had  obtained  such  a security,  by  a treaty  with 
England,  as  they  should  judge  necessary.  It  was  carried,  by  a majority  of  forty,  to  begin 
with  a treaty  with  England : of  these,  about  thirty  were  in  immediate  dependence  on  the 
court,  and  were  detennined  according  to  tlie  dirt'ctions  given  them.  So,  notwithstanding  a 
long  and  idle  speecli  of  the  earl  of  Cromarty\  which  was  printed,  running  into  a distinction 
among  divines,  between  the  revealed  and  secret  will  of  God,  showing  that  no  such  distinc- 
tion could  be  applied  to  the  queen ; she  had  but  one  will,  and  that  was  revealed  ; yet  it  was 
still  suspected  that  at  least  her  ministers  had  a secret  will  in  the  case.  Tlipy  went  no  further 
in  this  vote  for  a treaty  with  England,  for  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  commissioners ; and  those  who  opposed  the  declaring  the  succession,  were  concerned 
for  no  more  when  that  question  was  once  set  aside.  So  it  was  postponed,  as  a matter  about 
which  they  took  no  further  care. 

I’hcy  offered  to  the  court  six  months’  cess,  for  the  pay  of  the  army  ; but  they  tacked  to 
this  a gn*at  part  of  a bill  which  passed  the  former  session  of  parliament,  but  was  refused  by 
the  throne.  By  that  it  was  jirovided,  that  if  the  queen  should  die  without  issue,  a parlia- 
ment should  presently  meet,  and  they  were  to  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown,  who  should 
not  be  tlic  siiiiie  person  that  was  possessed  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  before  that  time 
there  should  be  a settlement  made  in  ])arliamcnt,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation 
independent  on  English  councils.  By  another  clause  in  the  act,  it  >vas  mode  lawful  to  arm 
the  subjects,  and  to  train  them,  and  put  them  in  a posture  of  defence.  This  was  chicHy 
pressed  in  behalf  of  the  best  affected  in  the  kingdom,  who  were  not  armed ; for  the  High- 
landers, who  were  the  worst  affected,  were  well  armed : so,  to  balance  that,  it  was  moved 
that  leave  should  bo  given  to  arm  the  rest.  All  was  carried  with  great  heat  and  much 
vehemence ; for  a national  humour,  of  being  independent  on  England,  fermented  so  strongly 
among  all  sorts  of  people  without  doors,  that  those  who  went  not  into  every  hot  motion  that 
was  made,  were  looked  on  as  the  betraycra  of  their  country  ; and  they  were  so  exposed  to 
a ]M)pular  fury,  tiiat  some  of  those  who  studied  to  stop  this  tide  were  thought  to  be  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  The  presbyterians  were  so  overawed  with  this,  tliat,  though 
they  wished  well  to  the  settling  the  succession,  they  durst  not  openly  di'clarc  it.  Tho 
dukes  of  Hamilbm  and  Athol  led  all  those  violent  motions,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
strangely  inflamed. 

The  ministers  were  put  to  a great  difficulty  with  the  supply  bill,  and  the  tack  that  was 
jcjined  to  it.  If  it  was  denied  the  anny  could  be  no  longer  kept  up  : they  had  run  so  far 
in  arrear,  tliat,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  could  not  be  carried  on  much 
longer.  Some  suggested  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  the  English  ministry',  to  advance  the 
8ul>sistence  money,  till  better  ine;wure8  could  Ik?  taken ; but  none  of  the  Scotch  ministry 
would  consent  to  tliat.  An  army  is  reckoned  to  belong  to  those  who  pay  it:  so  an  army 
paid  from  England  would  lx*  called  an  English  army  : nor  was  it  possible  U»  manage  such  a 
thing  secretly.  It  was  well  known  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  Scotch  ifrAxary  to  pay 
them,  so  if  money  were  once  brought  into  tlio  treasury,  how  secretly  soever,  all  men  must 
conclude  that  it  came  from  England : and  men's  minds  were  then  so  full  of  the  conceit  of 
independency,  that  if  a suspicion  arose  of  any  such  practice,  probably  it  would  have  occa 
sioned  tumults.  Even  the  army  was  so  kinged  with  this,  that  it  was  believed  that  neiihei 
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officers  nor  sc>Idien  would  !iave  taken  their  ]>ay,  if  they  had  In'licved  it  came  from  England. 
It  came  then  to  this,  that  either  the  aniiy  must  be  disbanded,  or  tlie  bill  must  puss.  ■ It  is 
true,  the  army  was  a very  small  one,  not  alxjve  three  thousand  ; but  it  was  so  order<*d,  that 
it  was  double  or  treble  officered ; so  that  it  could  have  been  easily  incri*ased  to  a much 
greater  number,  if  there  had  been  occasion  for  it.  The  officers  bad  served  long,  and  were 
men  of  a good  character.  So,  wince  they  were  alanned  with  an  invasion,  which  both  sides 
looked  for,  and  the  intelligence  which  the  court  had  from  France  assured  them  it  was 
intended ; they  thought  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  tack  might  be  remedied  after- 
wards. But  the  bix'aking  of  the  army  waw  such  a pernicious  thing,  and  might  end  so  fatally, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  ventured  on.  Then'fore,  by  common  consent,  a letter  was  written  tj 
the  queen,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  ministers  there,  in  which  they  htid  the  whole  inatter 
before  her,  every  thing  was  stated  and  balanced  ; all  concluded  in  an  bumble  advice  to  pass 
the  bill.  Tliis  was  very  heavy  on  the  lonl  Ch)d<>ip)itn,  on  wlio8»?  advice  the  qm'eii  chiefly 
relied.  Ho  saw  the  ill  consequences  of  breaking  tlie  army  and  laying  that  kingdom  open  to 
an  invasion,  would  fall  on  him  if  he  should,  in  contradiction  to  the  advice  given  by  the 
ministry  of  Scotland,  have  advised  the  qmrn.to  reject  the  bill.  This  was  un<kr  consultation 
in  the  end  of  July,  when  our  matters  abroad  were?  yet  in  a great  uncertainty;  for  thougli 
the  victor)'  at  Schellcinherg  was  a gcKnl  step,  yet  the  gn^at  decision  was  not  then  come.  So 
he  thought,  considering  the  state  of  nfiairs,  and  the  accidents  that  might  hajqien,  that  it  was 
the  safest  thing  for  the  queen  to  comply  with  the  advices  of  thost?  to  whom  she  trusted  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom. 

The  queen  sent  orders  to  pass  the  hill.  It  passc'd  on  the  Gth  of  August,  after  the  gr<*at 
battle  was  over,  but  several  days  before  the  news  of  it  came  to  us.  When  the  act  passed, 
copies  of  it  w’erc  sent  to  England,  where  it  was  soon  printed  by  those  who  were  uneasy  at 
the  lord  Godolphins  holding  the  white  staff,  and  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  against  him, 
for  the  whole  blame  of  pas?^ing  it  was  cast  on  him.  It  was  not  possible  to  prove  that  ho 
had  advisi^d  the  qiiwn  to  it:  so  some  took  it  by  another  handle,  and  n^solved  to  urge  it 
against  him,  that  he  had  not  jH‘r»uaded  the  queen  to  reji“ct  it:  though  that  seemed  a gr»*at 
stretch,  for  he  being  a stranger  to  that  kingdom,  it  might  have  been  liable  to  more  cbjt'ction, 
if  he  bad  presumed  to  advise  the  qti<‘en  to  refuse  a bill,  passed  iu  the  parliament  of  iScotland, 
which  all  the  n»inistry  there  atlvised  her  to  pass. 

Severe  censures  passed  on  this.  It  was  sai»l,  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  now  divided 
by  law,  and  that  the  Scotch  were  putting  themselves  in  a posture  to  defend  it ; and  all  saw  by 
whose  advices  this  was  done.  One  thing,  that  contributed  to  ket^p  up  an  ill  humour  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  was  more  justly  imputed  to  him.  The  qutx'u  had  promised  to  send 
down  to  them  all  the  examinations  relating  to  the  plot:  if  these  had  been  sent  down,  pro- 
bably in  the  first  heat  the  matter  might  have  Wen  carried  far  against  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury.  But  he,  who  staid  all  the  while  at  London,  got  it  to  be  reprtijcntcd  to  the  queen,  that 
the  sending  down  these  examinations,  with  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  would  run  the 
session  into  so  much  heat,  ami  into  such  a length,  that  it  w’ould  divert  them  quite  from  con- 
sidering the  succession,  and  it  might  produce  a tragical  scene.  U}>un  those  suggestions,  the 
queen  altered  her  resolution  of  sending  them  down ; though  repeated  applications  were  made 
to  her,  Wth  by  the  parliament  and  by  her  ministers,  to  have  tliem  sent ; yet  no  answer  was 
made  to  these,  nor  was  so  much  os  an  excuse  made  fur  not  sending  them.  The  duke  of 
Quecnsbuiy,  having  gained  this  point,  got  all  hia  friends  to  join  with  the  party  that  opposed 
the  new  ministry.  This  both  defeated  all  their  projects  and  8often<-d  the  spirits  of  those 
who  were  so  set  against  liim,  that,  in  their  first  fury,  no  stop  could  have  been  put  to  their 
proceedings.  But  now  the  party  that  had  designed  to  ruin  him  was  so  much  wrought 
cn  by  the  assistance  that  his  friends  gave  them  in  this  session,  that  they  resolved  to  pre- 
serve him. 

This  was  the  state  of  that  nation,  whicli  was  aggravated  very  odiously  all  England  over 
It  was  confidently,  though,  as  was  afterwards  known,  very  falsely,  reported,  that  great 
quantities  of  arms  were  brought  over  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  kingdom : and  it 
iMing  well  known  how  poor  the  nation  was  at  that  time,  it  w'as  said,  that  those  arms  w*ero 
pa.d  for  by  other  liands,  in  imitation  of  what  it  was  believed  cardinal  Richelieu  did  in  the 
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year  1638.  Anotlior  thing  was  given  out  very  maliciously  by  the  lord  treasurers' enemies, 
that  he  had  given  directions  under  hand  to  hinder  the  declaring  the  succession,  and  that 
the  secret  of  this  was  trusted  to  Johnstoiin,  who,  they  said,  talk(*d  openly  one  way,  and 
acted  secretly  another;  though  I could  never  see  a colour  of  tnitli  in  those  reports. 
Great  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  b«*causc  tliere  was  no  ground  of 
complaint  of  any  thing  in  the  administration  at  home.  All  the  duke  of  Jlarlborough's 
enemies  sa>v  his  chief  strength  lay  in  the  credit  that  the  lord  Godolphin  was  in  at  home, 
while  he  >vas  so  successful  abroad.  So,  it  being  impossible  to  attack  him  in  such  a course  of 
glory,  they  laid  their  aims  against  the  lord  treasurer.  The  torics  resolved  to  attack  him, 
and  that  disposed  the  whigs  to  preserve  him  : aud  this  was  so  managed  by  them,  that  it  gave 
a groat  turn  to  all  our  councils  at  home. 

In  the  l)Cginning  of  November,  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened.  It  might  well  be 
expected  that,  after  such  a summer,  the  addresses  of  both  houses  would  run  in  a very  high 
strain.  The  house  of  commons,  in  their  address,  put  the  successes  by  sea  and  land  on  a 
level,  and  magnified  both  in  the  same  expressions ; but  the  house  of  lords,  in  their  address, 
took  no  notice  of  Itook,  nor  of  the  sea.  The  low’er  house  of  convocation  were  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  would  have  the  sea  and  land  lK>th  men- 
tioned in  the  same  terms  ; but  tbo  bishops  would  not  vary  from  the  pattern  set  them  by  the 
house  of  lords  : so  no  addrt'ss  w’as  made  by  the  convocation.  The  commons  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  the  court  proposed  for  supporting  the  war  another  year  : this  was  carried  through 
with  great  dispatch  and  unanimity.  So  that  the  main  business  of  the  session  w’as  soon  over  : 
all  the  money  bills  were  prepared  and  carried  on  in  the  regular  method  without  any  obstruc- 
tion. Those  who  intended  to  embroil  matters  saw  it  was  not  advisable  to  act  above  board, 
but  to  proceed  more  covertly. 

The  act  against  occasional  conformity  w'os  again  brought  in,  but  modejated  in  several 
clauses ; for  those  who  pressed  it  W’ere  now  resolved  to  bring  the  terms  as  low  as  was  possible, 
in  order  once  to  carry  a bill  upon  that  head.  The  opposition  in  the  housi'  of  ct)mmons  made 
to  it  was  become  so  considerable  (for  the  design  was  now  more  clearly  discerned),  that  it  W’as 
carried  in  that  house  only  by  a majority  of  fifty.  When  the  bill  was  to  bo  committed,  it 
was  moved  that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  same  committee  which  was  preparing  the  bill 
for  the  land-tax.  The  design  of  this  was,  that  the  one  should  Iw  tacked  to  the  other,  and 
then  the  lords  would  have  been  put  under  a great  difficulty.  If  they  should  untack  the  bill, 
and  separate  one  from  the  other,  then  tlie  house  of  commons  would  have  insisted  on  a maxim 
that  was  now  settled  among  them,  as  a fundamental  principle  never  to  be  departed  from, 
that  the  lords  cannot  alter  a money  bill,  but  must  either  pass  it  or  reject  it,  as  it  is  semt  to 
them.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  lords  could  not  agree  to  any  such  tack,  without  departing 
from  that  solemn  rt'solution  which  was  in  their  books,  signed  by  most  of  them,  never  to  admit 
of  a lack  to  a money  bill.  If  they  yielded  now,  they  taught  the  house  of  commons  the  way 
to  impose  any  thing  on  them  at  their  pleasure. 

The  party  in  the  house  of  commons  put  their  whole  strength  to  the  carrying  this  point : 
they  went  further  in  their  design.  That  wliich  was  truly  aimed  at,  by  those  in  the  secret, 
was  to  break  the  war  and  to  force  a peace.  They  knew  a bill  with  this  tack  could  not  pass 
in  the  house  of  peers.  Some  lords  of  their  party  told  myself  that  they  would  never  pass  the 
bill  with  this  tack,  so  by  this  means  money  would  be  stopped.  This  would  put  all  matters 
in  great  confusion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dispose  our  allies,  as  despairing  of  any  help 
from  us,  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  France  would  offer  them.  So  here  was  an  artful  design 
formed  to  break,  at  least  to  shake,  the  whole  alliance.  The  court  was  very  apprehensive  of 
this,  and  the  lord  Godolphin  opposed  it  with  much  zeal.  The  party  disownctl  the  design 
for  some  time,  until  they  had  brought  up  their  wliole  strength,  and  thought  they  were  sure 
of  a majority. 

The  debate  held  long.  Those  who  opposed  it  said,  this  now  aimed  at  M*as  a change  of 
the  whole  constitution,  and  was  in  effect  turning  it  into  a connnonwealth  ; for  it  im|>ortod 
the  denying,  not  only  to  the  lords,  hut  to  the  crown,  the  free  use  of  their  negative  in  the 
legislature.  If  this  was  once  settled,  tlien,  os  often  as  the  public  occasions  made  a money 
bill  necessary,  every  thing  that  the  majority  in  their  house  had  a mind  to  would  be  tacked 
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to  it.  It  is  true  sonic  tncks  had  been  made  to  money  bills  in  king  Cliarles’s  time  ; but  even 
these  had  still  some  relation  to  the  money  that  was  given.  But  here  a bill,  who^*  operation 
was  only  for  one  year,  and  which  det^^nnim  d ns  s<Kin  as  the  four  shillings  in  the  |>ound  was 
paid,  was  to  have  a perpetual  law  tackM  to  it,  that  must  continue  still  in  force  after  the 
greatest  part  of  the  act  was  expired  and  dead.  To  all  this,  in  answer,  some  precedents  were 
opposed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  hill  for  the  prest'rvation  of  the  church  was  urged,  which 
they  saw  was  not  likely  to  pass,  unless  sent  to  the  lords  so  accoinpaiiied ; which  some 
thought  was  very  wittingly  pressed,  by  calling  it  a portion  annexed  to  tlie  church,  os  in  4 
marriage;  and  they  said  they  did  not  doubt  hut  those  of  the  court  would  bestir  tliems«dvefe 
to  get  it  passed,  when  it  was  accompanied  with  two  millions  as  its  price. 

Upon  the  division,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  for  the  tack,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  against  it : so  that  design  was  lost  by  tlios^i  who  had  built  all  their  hopes  u])on  it, 
and  were  now  highly  offended  with  some  of  their  own  }>arty,  who  had  by  their  opfMisition 
wrought  themselves  into  good  places,  and  forsook  that  interest  to  which  they  owed  their 
advancement : these,  to  redeem  themselves  with  tlieir  old  friends,  st^uned  still  zealous  for 
the  bill,  which  after  went  on  coldly  and  slowly  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  they  lost 
all  hopes  of  cariydng  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  now  that  the  mine  they  had  laid  was  sprung. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  debate  about  the  Scotch  act  was 
taken  up  with  great  heat  in  the  house*  of  lords.  Tlie  ill  effects  that  were  likely  to  follow 
upon  it  were  o|>ened  in  very  tragical  strains : it  was,  after  much  declaiming,  moved  that  the 
lords  might  pass  some  vot<»  upon  it.  The  toriiN  who  pressed  this,  intended  to  add  a 
severe  vote  again.st  all  those  who  had  advised  it ; and  it  was  visihle  at  whom  this  was  aimed. 
The  whigs  diverted  this : they  said,  the  putting  a vote  against  an  act  passed  in  Scotland 
looked  like  the  claiming  some  siipt-riority  over  them,  which  seemed  very  improper  at  that 
time,  since  that  kingdom  was  poss<.“Sscd  with  a national  jealousy  on  this  head,  that  would  be 
much  increased  by  such  n proceeding.  More  modcTate  methods  were  therefore  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  in  order  to  the  making  up  of  a breach  in  this  island,  with  which  they  seemed  to 
be  then  tlireaUmed.  So  an  act  was  brought  in,  empowering  the  queen  to  name  commis- 
sioners, U)  treat  of  a full  union  of  both  kingdoms,  as  srK>n  as  tlie  parliament  of  Scotland 
should  pass  an  act  to  the  same  purpose*.  But  if  no  hucIi  union  should  be  agn*cd  on,  or  if  the 
same  succession  to  the  crown,  with  that  of  England,  should  not  he  enacted  by  a day  prefixed, 
then  it  was  enacted,  that  after  that  day  no  Scotchman,  that  was  not  resident  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  or  cmpIoye<l  in  the  queen's  service  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  esteemed  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  England ; they  ad<led  to  this  a prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
Scotch  cattle,  and  the  manufactures  of  Scotland.  All  this  fell  in  the  house  of  commons,  when 
sent  down  to  them,  l>ccauso  of  the  money-penalties,  which  were  put  in  the  several  clauses 
of  the  bill.  The  commons  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  a notion,  that  had  now  taken  such  root 
among  them  that  it  could  not  be  shaken,  that  the  lords  could  not  put  any  such  clause  in  a 
bill  begun  with  them.  Ti»is  was  wholly  now  : penalties  upon  transgressions  could  not  be 
construed  to  bo  a giving  of  money.  The  lords  were  clearly  in  possession  of  proceeding  thus ; 
so  that  the  calling  it  in  question  was  an  attempt  on  the  share  which  tlie  lords  had  in  the 
legislature.  The  commons  let  this  bill  lie  on  the  table,  and  began  a new  one  to  the  same 
purpose : it  passed ; and  the  following  Christmas  was  the  day  prefixed  for  the  Scotch  to 
enact  the  succession,  or,  on  failure  thereof,  then  this  act  was  to  have  its  effect.  A great 
coldness  app<?arcd  in  many  of  the  commons,  who  used  to  be  hot  on  less  important  occasions  : 
they  seemed  not  to  desire  that  the  Scotch  should  settle  the  succession ; and  it  was  visible 
that  some  of  them  hoped  that  tlie  lords  would  have  used  their  bill  as  they  had  used  that 
sent  down  by  the  lords.  .Many  of  them  were  less  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  bill,  because 
it  diverted  the  censure  which  tliey  had  intfiided  to  fix  on  the  lord  treasurer.  The  lorils  were 
aware  of  this,  and  passed  the  hill. 

Those  who  wished  well  to  the  union  were  afraid  that  the  prohibition,  and  the  di*claring 
the  Scots  aliens  after  the  day  prefixetl,  would  be  looked  on  as  tlireatenings.  And  they  saw 
cause  to  apprehend  that  ill-tempered  men  in  that  kingdom  would  use  this  as  a handle  to 
divert  that  nation,  which  was  already  much  soun’d,  from  hearkening  to  any  motion  that 
might  tend  to  promote  the  union  or  the  declaring  the  succession.  It  was  given  out  hy  these, 
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that  thU  was  an  indi^ty  done  their  kin;;doni,  and  that  they  ou^ht  not  ro  much  as  to  treat 
with  a nation  that  threatened  them  in  such  a manner.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  excused 
himself  frorn  s^ervinj;  longer : so  the  duke  of  Arpyle,  whose  father  was  lately  dead,  was 
named  to  be  sent  down  commissioner,  to  hold  a parliainent  in  Scotland.  Ho  was  then  very 
younp,  and  was  very  hrave. 

This  being  dispatched  easier  than  was  expected,  the  parliament  went  on  to  other  business. 
Complaints  of  an  ill  management,  both  nt  the  boanl  of  the  prince’s  council  and  at  sea,  rose 
very  high.  This  house  of  commons,  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  parliament,  never 
a])poinU'd  a committee  to  look  into  those  matters  which  had  been  formerly  a main  part  of 
their  care.  They  saw  things  were  ill  conducted,  but  the  chief  managers  of  sea  affairs  were 
men  of  their  party,  and  that  atoned  for  all  faults,  and  made  them  unwilling  to  find  them 
out,  or  to  censure  them.  Hie  tnith  was,  the  prince  was  prevailed  on  to  continue  still  in  the 
admiralty,  by  tln»e  wlio  sheltered  themselves  under  his  name : though  this  brought  a great 
load  on  the  government.  The  lords  went  on  as  they  had  done  the  fom»cr  action,  examining 
into  all  complaints.  Tliey  named  two  committees,  the  one  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
admiralty,  the  other  to  consider  the  proceedings  at  sea.  No  progress  was  made  in  the  first 
of  these  ; for  though  there  was  a great  deal  suggested  in  private,  yet,  since  this  seemed  to 
be  complaining  of  the  prince,  none  would  appear  diri‘ctly  against  him  ; but  the  other  afforded 
matter  enough  both  for  enquiry  and  censure:  the  most  important,  and  that  whicli  had  the 
worst  consequences,  was,  that  though  thero  were  twenty-two  ships  appointed  for  cruising, 
yet  they  had  followed  that  service  so  remiasly,  and  the  orders  sent  them  were  so  languid 
and  30  little  urgent,  that  three  diligent  cruising  ships  could  have  performed  all  the  service* 
done  by  that  numerous  fleet.  This  was  made  out  in  a scheme,  in  which  all  the  days  of 
their  being  out  at  sea  were  n'ckoned  up,  which  did  not  exceed  what  three  cruisers  might 
have  performed.  It  did  not  appear  whether  this  was  only  the  effect  of  sloth  or  ignorance, 
or  if  tliero  lay  any  designed  treachery  at  bottom.  It  seemed  very  plain  that  there  wa« 
treachery  somewhere,  at  least  among  the  under-officers ; for,  a French  privateer  being  taken, 
they  found  among  liis  papers  instructions  sent  him  by  his  o\vners,  in  which  he  was  directed 
to  iic  in  some  station.^,  and  to  avoid  others : and  it  happened  that  this  agreed  so  exactly 
with  the  orders  sent  from  the  admiralty,  that  it  Si*emcd  that  could  not  bo  by  chance,  but 
that  the  directions  were  sent  upon  sight  of  the  orders.  The  queen  began  this  winter  to  come 
to  the  house  of  lords  upon  great  occaaiona  to  hear  their  debates,  which,  as  it  w.ns  of  good 
u-HC  for  her  better  information,  so  it  was  very  serviceable  in  bringing  the  house  into  better 
onler.  The  first  time  she  came  was  when  the  debate  was  taken  up  concerning  the  Scotch 
act.  She  knew  the  lord  treasurer  was  aimed  at  by  it,  and  she  diverted  the  storm  by  her 
endeavours,  as  well  as  she  restrained  it  by  her  presence. 

She  came  likewise  thither  to  liear  the  d'*bat“}»  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
which  was  sent  up  by  the  commons ; if  it  had  not  been  for  the  queen’s  being  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  long  debate  on  that  head,  for  it  w.as  scarcely  possible  to  say  much  that 
had  not  been  formerly  said  : hut  to  give  the  quctui  full  infonnation,  since  it  was  supposed 
that  she  had  heard  that  matter  only  on  one  side,  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  whole  matter 
in  her  hearing  : the  topics  most  insisted  on  were,  the  quiet  that  we  enjoyed  by  the  toleration, 
on  whicli  hca<l  the  severities  of  former  n-igns  were  laid  open,  both  in  their  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  their  being  managed  only  to  advance  popery,  and  other  bad  designs;  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  zeal  they  expressed  for  the  queen,  and  her  government, 
was  also  copiously  set  forth  ; while  others  showed  a malignity  to  it.  That  which  was  chiefly 
urged  was,  that  every  new  Uw  made  in  the  matter,  altered  tlic  state  of  things  from  wliat  it 
w.as  wlion  the  act  for  toleration  first  passed  ; this  gave  the  dissenters  an  alarm,  they  might 
irr)in  thence  justly  conclude,  that  one  step  would  be  made  aft<T  another,  until  the  wliole 
effect  of  that  act  should  be  ovcrturue<l.  It  did  not  apj>car  from  the  behaviour  of  any  among 
th(‘m,  that  tiu  y w(*re  not  contente*!  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed,  or  that  they  were 
carrying  on  designs  against  the  church ; in  that  case  it  might  be  reasonable  to  look  for  a 
farther  K»*curity,  but  nothing  tending  that  w'ay  was  so  luiich  as  pretende<l ; all  went  on 
jealousies  and  fears,  the  common  topics  of  sedition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  support  the  bill, 
old  stories  were  brought  up  to  show  how  restless  and  unquiet  that  sort  of  men  had  been  in 
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forme  r tinios.  Wlicn  it  came  to  the  question,  wlutlicr  the  hill  &houM  be  read  a second  time, 
or  not,  it  went  for  the  negative  by  a majority  of  twenty  lords. 

Another  debate,  that  hmiiglit  the  quwn  to  the  liouse,  was  conceniing  Watson,  late  lord 
bishop  of  St.  David’s  : his  businej^  had  been  kept  long  on  foot  in  the  courts  below  by  all  the 
metho<ls  of  delay  that  lawyers  could  invent ; after  five  years’  pleading,  the  concluding  judg- 
ment was  given  in  the  exchequer,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  teinporalitit's  of  that  bishopric ; 
and  that  being  affirmed  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  it  was  now  by  a writ  of  error,  brought 
before  the  lords,  in  the  last  resort ; but  as  the  house  seemed  now  to  be  set,  he  liad  no  mind 
to  let  it  go  to  a final  decision ; so  !»e  <lelayed  the  assigning  the  errors  of  the  judgment  until 
the  days  were  lapsed  in  which,  according  to  a standing  order,  errors  ought  to  be  assigned 
upon  a writ  of  error  ; in  default  of  which  the  record  was  to  bo  sent  back.  He  gu6rcred  the 
time  to  lapse,  though  particular  notice  w’as  ordered  to  l>e  given  him,  on  the  last  day  in  wliich, 
according  to  the  standing  order,  he  might  have  assigned  his  errors ; and  the  house  sat  that 
day  some  hours  on  purpose  waiting  for  it.  Some  weeks  after  that,  wlien  the  session  was  so 
near  an  end  that  he  thonglit  his  cause  could  not  he  heard  during  the  session,  and  so  must  in 
course  have  been  put  off  to  another  session,  ho  petitioned  ft>r  leave  to  assign  his  errors  ; this 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  orders  that  related  to  the  jutlicaturo  of  the  lords,  and  liad  been 
the  most  constantly  stood  to  : it  was  not  tliereforc  thought  reasonable  to  break  through  it, 
in  favour  of  so  bad  a man,  of  whom  they  were  all  ashanuMl,  if  parties  could  have  any  shame ; 
he  liad  affected,  in  every  step  he  had  made,  to  s(.*ek  out  all  jiossible  delays  for  keeping  the  sco 
still  void,  which  by  reason  of  a bad  bishop  and  a long  vacancy,  w.as  fallen  into  great  dis- 
order ; yet  after  all  this,  he  had  still  by  law  the  benefit  of  a writ  of  error,  wliich  ho  might 
bring  in  any  subsequent  session  of  parliament. 

Upon  this  the  queen  resolved  to  fill  that  see;  and  she  promote<l  to  it  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Bull,  who  had  written  the  most  learned  treatise  that  this  ago  had  produced,  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  concerning  the  Trinity;  this  had  been  so  well  n*ccived  all 
Europe  over,  that  in  an  assembly  general  of  the  clergy  of  Fraii<*e,  the  bishop  of  3feanx  was 
desired  to  write  over  to  a cuires|)ondent  he  had  in  Ix^>ndDn,  that  they  had  such  a sense  of  tho 
service  he  had  done  their  common  faith,  that  upon  it  they  sent  him  their  particular  thanks ; 
I read  the  letter,  and  so  I can  deliver  it  for  a certain  inith,  how  uncommon  soever  it  may 
seem  to  be*.  Tlic  queen  had  a Httle  before  this  promoted  Dr.  Beveridge  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph,  who  had  showed  him>w'lf  ver}’  learned  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  They  were 
both  pious  and  devout  men,  but  were  now  declining  ; both  of  them  being  old,  and  not  likely 
to  hold  out  long  t.  Soon  after  tliis  the  see  of  Lincoln  became  vacant  by  that  bishop’s  death  : 
Dr.  Wake  was  after  some  time  promoted  to  it : a man  eminently  learned,  an  excellent  writer, 
a good  preacher,  ami,  which  is  above  all,  a man  of  an  exemplary  life|. 


• In  the  ehlirch  Brwknofk  U thit  mfcriptlon : 

**  Here  lieih  the  right  reverend  father  inOod,  I)r.  r<eorgo 
Bull,  late  biihop  of  ihi*  dinrew;  who  was  cxcrllentiy 
learned,  pious,  and  charitable ; and  who  departed  this  life 
Pebruarv  the  I7th,  170.5,  aged  seventy-five.**  Dr.  Bull, 
bora  at  Wells,  in  Sometscuhire,  losing  his  parents  whilst 
a child,  devolved  to  the  rare  of  a sister  much  hts  senior. 
Submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  instructing  infancy,  and 
nobly  resolving  to  fulfil  the  duty  devolveai  upon  her,  she 
fully  supplied  the  place  of  a mother  to  (he  orphan  boy. 
Her  goardianihip  did  not  cease  with  iufuncr,  fur  wl;;::  a*. 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  aftcrwanls.  he  was  guilty  of 
several  indisrretions,  she  Iiirctl  him  back  to  rirtiie  and 
learning,  gardens  of  pure  delight,  whose  produce  is  thorn, 
les*.  From  these  he  never  strayed  ag;iin.  That  Dr  Bull 
was  a good  man.  we  ha%'e  tho  testimony  that  the  excellent 
Mr.  Nelson  was  his  friend  and  biographer.  Of  his  eccle- 
siastical learning,  we  have  the  testimony  of  (he  foreien 
divines,  mentioned  in  tho  text.  The  work  there  alluded 
to  was  his  **  Doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  eoncern- 
iof  the  Trinity.**  **  Few  have  exceeded  Dr.  Bull  in  Uio 
prrf.inriancr  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  from  the  plain 
parish  priest  to  the  prelate.**  In  his  place  as  a peer  of 
parJismeot  b«  conducted  himself  with  Incoming  cailmncss 


and  firmness.  He  was  always  ready  to  maintsun  the  charac- 
ter  of  our  church ; supported  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and  every  liberal  mcasun:  that  was  proposed.  Ho  hod  one 
maxim  to  guide  him  as  a statesman,  worthy  of  his  inte- 
grity~.**  1 am  apt  to  thiuk,**  he  said,  **  that  Juttice  it  a 
better  rule  than  cimpcniewe.**— Nelson's  Life  of  Dr. 
Bull,  prefixed  to  his  works;  Wootl's  Atheiua  OxCm.; 
Bi<^.  Briiannica;  Noble’s  Contin.  of  Grainger. 

T Dr.  William  Beveridge,  who  baa  been  styled  the 
great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitivo  piety,**  waa  boro 
at  Banow,  in  Lekcstcmhire,  in  lt)3R.  Hit  learning  was 
made  publicly  known  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
continued,  as  well  as  his  Chrifitian  practice,  to  characterize 
him  lliraiighout  bis  Caieer.  He  died  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
in  17oB,  and  one  of  hit  episcopal  brethren  remarked  as 
Beveridge’s  cyca  were  closing—"  There  goes  one  of  tlio 
greatest,  amt  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  England 
bred.” — Bing.  Briumnica;  Nuble'a  Conlin,  of  Grainger. 

J Dr.  William  Wake  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
andent  families  of  our  gentry  ; a family  distinguished  for 
itj  courage  and  loyalty.  His  father,  with  boyish  licrnistu, 
suffered  the  punishment  that  ought  to  have  becu  inflicted 
upon  bia  friend  Nieholls,  and  this  in  aAer*)ife  was  more 
than  repaid.  NicholU  had  risen  to  a judgeahip,  in  tbo 
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A design  was  formed  in  this  session  of  parliament,  but  there  was  not  strength  enough  to 
carry  it  on  at  this  time,  the  earl  of  Rochester  gave  a hint  of  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  a motion  of  great  consequence  to  the  security  of  the  nation,  which  he  would 
not  make  at  this  time,  but  would  do  it  when  next  they  should  meet  together.  He  said  no 
more  to  the  hou-^c,  but  in  private  discourse  he  o%vned  it  was  for  bringing  over  the  electoress 
of  Hanover  to  live  in  England;  upon  this  I will  digress  a little,  to  open  the  design  and  the 
views,  which  he,  and  some  others,  might  have  in  this  motion. 

It  seemed  not  natural  to  believe  that  a party,  which  had  been  all  along  backward  at  best, 
and  cold  in  every  step  that  was  made  in  settling  the  succession  in  that  family,  should  become 
all  on  the  sudden  such  converts  as  to  be  zealous  for  it ; so  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  jealousy 
to  suspect  that  somewhat  lay  hid  under  it : it  w’as  thought  that  they  either  knew,  or  did 
apprehend,  that  this  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  queen ; and  they,  being  highly  dis- 
pleast'd  with  the  measures  she  took,  went  into  this  design  both  to  vex  her,  and  in  hopes  that 
a faction  might  arise  out  of  it,  which  might  breed  a distraction  in  our  councils,  and  some  of 
them  might  hope  thereby  to  revive  the  prince  of  Wales’s  pretensions.  They  reckoned  such 
a motion  would  be  popular;  and  if  either  the  court  or  the  whigs,  on  whom  the  court  was 
now  beginning  to  look  more  favourably,  should  oppose  it,  this  would  cast  a load  on  them  as 
men,  who  after  all  the  zeal  they  had  expressed  for  that  succession,  did  now,  upon  the  hopes 
of  favour  at  court,  throw  it  up  ; and  those  who  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  enemies 
of  that  house,  might  hope  by  this  motion  to  overcome  all  the  prejudices  that  the  nation  had 
taken  up  against  them  ; and  titey  might  create  a merit  to  themselves  in  the  minds  of  that 
family,  by  this  early  zeal,  which  they  resolved  now  to  express  for  it. 

This  was  set  on  foot  among  all  the  party ; hut  the  more  sincere  among  them  could  not 
he  prevailed  on  to  act  so  false  a part,  though  they  were  told  this  was  the  likeliest  way  to 
advance  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales’s  interests. 

I now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  Inst  business  of  this  session,  with  which  the  parlia- 
ment ended : it  was  fonuerly  told  what  proceedings  had  been  at  law  upon  the  election  at 
Aylesbury ; the  judgment  that  the  lords  gave  in  that  matter  was  executed,  and  upon  that 
five  others  of  the  inhabitants  brought  their  actions  against  the  constables  upon  the  same 
grounds.  The  house  of  commons  looked  on  this  as  a great  contempt  of  their  votes,  and  they 
voted  this  a breach  of  privilege,  to  which  they  added  a new,  and  until  then  unheard-of 
crime,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  declaration  that  they  had  made  ; upon  tliat  they  sent  their 
messenger  for  these  five  men,  and  committed  them  to  Newgate,  where  they  lay  three  months 
prisoners:  they  were  all  the  while  well  supplied,  and  much  visited;  so  they  lay  w’ithout 
making  any  application  to  the  house  of  commons : it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  move  in 
such  a matter  until  all  the  money-bills  were  passed ; then  motions  were  made  in  the  interval 
between  the  terms,  upon  the  statute  for  a hahens  corpus ; hut  the  statute  relating  only  to 
commitments  by  the  royal  authority,  this  did  not  lie  within  it. 

When  the  term  came,  a motion  was  made  in  the  queen’s  bench  upon  the  common-law,  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  for  a habeas  corpus ; the  lawyers  wlio  moved  it  produced  the  comnnt- 
ment,  in  which  their  offence  was  set  forth,  that  they  had  claimed  the  l>enefit  of  the  law  in 
opposition  to  a vote  of  the  house  of  commons  to  the  contrary ; they  said  the  subjects  were 
governed  by  the  laws,  which  they  might,  and  were  hound  to  know,  and  not  by  the  votes  of 
a house  of  parliament,  which  they  were  neither  hound  To  know,  nor  to  obey  ; three  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  court  could  take  no  cognizance  of  that  matter;  the  chief 
justice  was  of  another  mind  ; he  thought  a general  warrant  of  commitment  for  breach  of 
privilege  was  of  the  nature  of  an  execution ; and  since  the  ground  of  the  commitment  was 
specified  in  the  warrant,  he  thought  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty 


lime  of  the  protectorate,  anJ  Mr.  Wnkc  was  tried  b<‘f«rc 
him  and  condemoed  for  disaOcction  to  the  existing  ^vrm- 
ment,  but  the  did  not  rrat  until  he  obtained  the 

pritoner'a  pardon  fmm  Cromue)]. . Tliii  i>  told  in  the 
UH3id  number  of  the  Spectator;  but  the  names  theie 
oiuiitcd,  arc  meittioned  bjr  Dr.  Giev,  in  hia  edition  of 
I Judihraa.  Hr.  tVake  m-os  a native  uf  RUndforJi  and  bom 
ID  16.^7.  He  was  a talented  cuntrovi-rauliat,  and  made 


many  cffccUvc  passea  of  the  pen  at  .\ttcrbury, 

and  others.  One  of  bis  most  ailmirabir,  thongU  nmrr- 
presentrd  efforts,  was  the  union  of  tlic  Gallican  and 
Knglifh  churches.  He  died  in  1737,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  which  metropolitical  see  ho  had  been 
advanced  in  1713.— >Biog.  Britaunica;  Noble’s  Contlu. 
of  Grainger. 
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of  no  legal  offence*,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  discharged ; ho  was  but  one  against 
three,  so  tlie  prisoners  were  remanded. 

Upon  that  they  moved  for  a writ  of  error,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  lords ; that  was 
only  to  be  come  at  by  petitioning  the  queen  to  order  it : the  commons  were  alarmed  at  this, 
and  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  setting  forth,  that  they  had  passed  all  the  money>hills, 
therefore  they  ho})ed  her  majesty  would  not  grant  this.  Ten  jjidges  agreed,  that  in  civil 
matters  a petition  for  a writ  of  error  was  a petition  of  right,  and  nt>t  of  grace  ; two  of  them 
only  were  of  another  mind ; it  was  therefore  thought  a very  strange  thing  which  might  have 
most  pernicious  consequences,  for  a house  of  commons  to  desire  tlic  qiUH.'n  not  to  grant  a 
petition  of  right,  which  was  plainly  a breach  of  law  and  of  her  coronation  oath  ; they  also 
took  on  them  to  affirm,  that  the  writ  did  not  lie ; though  that  was  clearly  the  work  of  the 
judicature  to  declare,  whether  it  lay  or  not,  and  that  was  unquestionably  the  right  of  the 
lords;  they  only  could  determine  that;  the  supplying  the  public  occasions  was  a strango 
consideration  to  be  offered  the  queen,  ns  an  argument  to  persuade  her  to  act  against  law  ; as 
if  they  had  pretended  that  they  had  bribed  her  to  infringe  the  law,  and  to  deny  justice ; 
money  given  for  public  service  was  given  to  the  country,  and  to  themselves,  as  properly  as 
to  the  queen. 

The  queen  answered  their  address,  and  in  it  said,  that  the  stopping  proceedings  at  law, 
was  a matter  of  such  consequence,  that  she  must  consider  well  of  it ; this  was  thought  so 
c«)Id,  that  they  returned  her  no  thanks  for  it ; though  a well-composed  liouse  of  commons 
would  certainly  have  thanked  licr  for  that  tender  regard  to  law  and  justice.  The  house  of 
commons  carric<i  their  anger  farther ; they  ordert'd  the  prisoners  to  be  taken  out  of  New- 
gate, and  to  be  kept  by  their  seijeant ; they  also  ordered  the  lawyers  and  the  soficitors  to 
be  taken  into  custody,  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners;  tht^sc  were  such  strange  and 
unheard-of  proceedings,  that  by  them  the  minds  of  all  people  were  much  alienated  from  the 
house  of  commons.  But  the  prisoners  were  under  such  management,  and  so  well  sup- 
ported, that  they  would  not  submit  nor  attk  pardon  of  the  house ; it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  supplied  and  managed  by  ttie  lord  Wharton  ; they  petitioned  the  house  of 
lords  for  relief ; and  the  lords  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  matter  by  sure  and  regular  steps ; 
they  first  came  to  some  general  resolutions,  that  neither  house  of  parliament  could  assume 
or  create  any  new  privilt?ge  that  they  had  not  been  formerly  possessed  of ; that  subjects 
claiming  their  rights  in  a course  of  law,  against  those  who  had  no  privilege,  could  not  be  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  either  house ; that  the  imprisoning  the  men  of  Aylesbury  for  acting 
contrary  to  a declaration  made  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  against  law ; that  the  com- 
mitting their  friends  and  their  counsid  for  assisting  tlicm,  in  onler  to  the  procuring  their 
liberty  in  a legal  way,  was  contrary  to  law ; and  that  the  writ  of  error  could  not  be  denied 
without  breaking  the  magna  charta  and  the  laws  of  England.  These  resolutions  were  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  commons  at  a conference. 

Tliey  made  a long  answer  to  them  : in  it  they  set  forth,  that  the  right  of  determining  elec- 
tions was  lodged  only  with  them,  and  that  therefore  they  only  could  judge  w*ho  had  a right 
to  elect ; they  only  were  the  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  the  lords  coUld  not  intermeddle 
in  it ; they  quoted  very  copiously  the  pr«x;eediiigs  in  the  year  1675,  upon  an  appeal  brought 
against  a member  of  their  house;  they  said  their  prisoners  ought  only  to  apply  themselves 
to  them  for  their  liberty  ; and  that  no  motion  had  over  been  made  for  a*writ  of  error  in  such 
a case.  Upon  this  second  conference  according  to  form,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a free 
conference,  where  the  point  was  fully  argued  on  both  sides ; the  city  and  the  l>ody  of  tho 
nation  were  on  the  lords’  side  in  the  matter.  Upon  tliis  the  lords  drew  up  a full  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  thing,  and  laid  it  before  the  queen,  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  her  maji'sty, 
to  give  order  for  tho  writ  of  error ; this  was  thought  so  well  drawn,  that  some  preferred  it  to 
those  of  the  former  sessions  ; it  contained  a long  and  clear  deduction  of  the  whole  affair,  with 
gfeat  dtHiency  of  style,  but  with  many  heavy  reflections  on  tho  house  of  commons. 

By  this  time  tlie  whole  business  of  the  session  was  brought  to  a conclusion  ; for  the  lords, 
who  hatl  the  money-bills,  would  not  pass  them,  until  this  rvas  ended : they  carried  their 
representation  to  tho  queen,  who  in  answer  to  it  told  them,  that  she  would  have  granted  the 
writ  of  error,  but  she  saw  it  was  necessary  to  put  a present  conclusion  to  the  session.  Tliis 
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being  rcporteU  to  the  house,  was  looked  on  by  them  as  a clear  decision  in  their  favour ; there* 
fore  they  ordered  their  liumbte  thanks  to  be  immediately  returned  to  her  majesty  for  it:  an 
hour  after  that  the  queen  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  passed  all  the  bills,  and  ended  the 
session  with  a s|)eech  full  of  thanks  for  the  supplies  so  readily  granted  ; slie  took  notice  with 
regret  of  the  effects  of  the  ill  humour  and  animosity  that  had  appeared  ; and  spoke  of  the 
narrow  escape  we  had  made,  which  she  hoped  would  teach  all  persons  to  avoid  such  danger- 
ous experiments  for  the  future  ; this  was  universally  understood  to  bo  meant  of  the  tack,  as 
indeed  it  could  be  meant  of  nothing  else. 

Thus  tins  session,  and  with  it  this  parliament  came  to  an  end ; it  was  no  small  blessing  to 
the  queen,  and  to  the  nation,  that  they  got  well  out  of  such  hands ; they  had  discovered,  on 
many  occasions,  and  very  manifestly,  what  lay  at  bottom  with  most  of  them  ; but  they  liad 
not  skill  enough  to  know  how  to  manage  their  advantages,  and  to  make  use  of  their  numbers ; 
the  constant  successes  with  which  God  had  blessed  the  queen's  reign,  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  compass  that  which  was  aimed  at  by  them  ; the  forcing  a peace,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  delivering  all  up  to  France.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  the  wisest  man  of  tlie 
party,  died  before  the  last  session  ; and  by  their  conduct  after  his  death,  it  appeared,  that 
they  wanted  liis  direction  ; he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  tliat  was  made  in  the 
last  reign  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : but  ho  gave  up  many  points  of  great  importance 
in  the  critical  minute,  for  which  1 had  good  reason  to  lx;Iicve,  that  he  had  twelve  thousand 
pounds  from  the  late  king,  at  different  times  : at  his  death  it  appeared,  that  he  was  much 
richer  than  by  any  visible  computation  he  could  be  valued  at ; which  made  some  cast  an 
imputation  on  his  memory,  as  if  lie  had  received  great  sums  even  from  France  *. 

I shall  conclude  the  relation  of  this  parliament  with  an  account  of  some  things  that  were 
begun,  but  not  perfected  by  them ; there  was  a bill  offered  for  the  naturalization  of  some 
hundreds  of  Frenchmen,  to  which  tlie  commons  added  a clause,  disabling  the  persons  so 
naturalized  from  voting  in  elections  of  parliament;  the  true  reason  of  tliis  was,  because  it 
was  observed  that  the  French  among  us  gave  in  all  elections  their  votes  for  those  who  were 
most  zealous  against  France;  and  yet,  with  an  apparent  disingenuity,  some  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  such  a clause,  that  they  must  be  supposed  so  partial  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  tliat  it  was  not  fit  to  give  them  any  share  in  our  govenimcnt.  The  lords  looked  on 
this  as  a new  attempt,  and  the  clause  added  was  a plain  contradiction  to  the  body  of  the  hill, 
which  gave  them  all  the  rights  of  natural-born  subjects;  and  this  took  from  them  the  chief 
of  them  all,  the  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament;  tliey  would  not  agree  to  it,  and 
the  commons  resolved  not  to  depart  from  it ; so  without  coming  to  a free  conference,  the  bill 
fell  with  the  session. 

Another  bill  was  l>egun  by  the  lords  against  the  papists : it  was  occasioned  by  several 
complaints  brought  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  Cheshire,  of  the  practices 
and  insolence  of  those  of  that  religion : so  a bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  with  clauses 
in  it,  that  would  have  made  the  act,  passed  against  them  four  years  l>efore,  prove  effectual, 
which  for  want  of  these  has  hitherto  been  of  no  eff<‘ct  at  all ; this  passed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  was  sent  to  the  commons.  They  had  no  mind  to  pass  it ; but  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of 
their  refusing  such  a bill,  tlicy  added  a clause,  to  it,  containing  severe  penalties  on  papists 
who  should  once  take  the  oaths,  and  come  into  the  communion  of  our  church,  if  they  should 
be  gtjilty  of  any  occasional  conformity  with  pojMjry  afterwards:  they  fancied  that  this  of 
occasional  conformity  was  so  odious  to  the  lords,  that  every  clause  tliat  condemned  it  would 
bo  rejected  by  them ; but  when  they  camo  to  understand  that  the  lords  were  resolved  to 
agree  to  the  clause,  they  vrould  not  put  it  to  that  hazard ; so  the  bill  lay  on  their  table,  and 
slept  until  the  ]>rorngation. 

A general  self-denying  bill  was  offered  in  the  house  of  commons  by  those  very  men,  who 


• Swr  Cliri»toj*hfT  Mutgruve,  of  Hartlcr,  in  We*u 
morclanj,  waa,  whilst  a young  mao,  very  active  in  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Fur  this  he  was  Imprisoned  and 
otherwise  sufTcrrd  during  the  protertorstc.  having  eiifagcd 
in  Sir  Oeorge  Booth's  attempt  to  restore  the  ex*king. 
After  the  restoration  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
riptain  of  the  guard,  was  knighted,  goveroor  of 


Cariiilo,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance.  In  the 
first  year  of  Anne,  he  had  ttic  otficc  of  one  of  the  foni 
tellers  of  the  carbequer.  “ He  always  detnonslraied 
himself  a loyal  subject,  an  able  statesman,  and  sinrular 
patriot  to  bis  country.*'  He  died  in  June.  1704.  ar.  * was 
buried  in  a chapel  of  the  Minories  io  lyondun. — Collins's 
Baronetage. 
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in  the  first  session  of  parliament,  when  they  hoped  for  places  themselves,  had  opposed  the 
motion  of  such  a bill  with  great  indignation ; now  the  scone  was  a little  altered,  they  saw 
they  s'cre  not  likely  to  be  favourites,  so  they  pTctende<l  to  bo  patriots.  This  looked  so 
strangely  in  them,  that  it  was  rejected ; but  another  bill  of  a more  restrained  nature  passed, 
disabling  some  olficers,  particularly  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  prizc-officc,  from  si^rving 
in  parliament ; to  this  a general  clause  was  added,  that  disabled  all  who  held  any  office  that 
had  been  created  since  the  year  1684,  or  any  office  that  should  be  created  for  the  future, 
from  sitting  in  parliament ; this  passed  among  them,  and  was  sent  to  the  lords ; who  did 
no  think  fit  to  agree  to  so  general  a clause,  but  consented  to  a particular  disability,  put  on 
some  offices  by  name  : the  commons  did  not  agree  to  this  alteration,  they  would  have  all,  or 
nothing,  so  the  bill  fell. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  the  parliament  set  the  whole  nation  in  a general  ferment ; both  sides 
studied  how  to  dispose  people's  minds  in  the  new  elections,  with  great  industry  and  zeal : all 
people  looked  on  the  affairs  of  France  os  reduced  to  such  a state,  that  the  war  could  not  run 
beyond  the  perio<l  of  the  next  paAiainent;  a wclUchosen  one  must  prove  a public  blessing, 
not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  Europe ; as  a bad  one  would  be  fatal  to  us  at  home,  as  well 
as  to  our  allies  abroad : the  affairs  of  France  were  nin  very  low ; all  methods  of  raising 
money  were  now  exhausted,  and  could  afford  no  great  supplies ; so,  in  imitation  of  our 
exchequer-hills,  they  began  to  give  out  mint-bills  ; but  they  could  not  create  that  confidence 
which  is  justly  pat  in  parliamentary  credit.  The  French  had  hopt^  from  their  party  here  in 
England,  and  there  was  a disjointing  in  the  st^veral  provinces  of  the  UniU>d  Netherlands ; 
but  as  long  as  we  were  firm  and  united,  wc  had  a great  influence  on  the  states,  at  least  to 
keep  things  entire  during  the  war;  so  it  was  visible  that  a good  election  in  England, 
must  give  such  a prospect  fur  three  years  os  would  have  a great  influence  on  all  tho  affairs 
of  Europe. 

I must,  before  I end  tho  relation  of  the  parliament,  say  soniowhat  of  tho  convocation  that 
attended  upon  it,  though  it  was  then  so  little  considered,  that  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken 
of  them,  and  they  deserved  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  them.  The  lower  house  con- 
tinued to  proceed  with  much  indecent  violence : they  still  held  their  intermediate  sessions, 
and  brought  up  injurious  and  reflecting  addressi'S  to  the  upper  house,  which  gave  a very 
largo  exercise  to  tho  patience,  and  forbearance,  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops:  the  arch- 
bishop, after  he  had  borne  long  with  their  pcTverscness,  and  saw  no  good  effect  of  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  an  ecclesiastical  monition  against  their  intermediate  meetings  ; this  put  a stop  to 
that,  fur  they  would  not  venture  on  tho  censures  that  must  in  course  follow,  if  no  regard  was 
had  to  the  monition.  At  tho  final  prorogation,  tho  archbishop  dismissed  them  with  a wise, 
well-composed  spi'cch  ; he  laid  open  to  them  their  indecent  behaviour,  and  the  many  wrong 
steps  they  had  made ; to  this  ho  added  a severe,  but  grave  reprimand,  with  much  good 
advice.  The  governing  men  among  them  were  headstrong  and  factious,  and  design^  to 
force  themselves  into  preferments,  by  the  noise  they  made,  and  by  the  ill  humour  that  they 
endeavoured  to  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  were  generally  soured,  oven  with  relation  to 
the  queen  herself,  bi’yond  what  couM  be  imagined  possible. 

Now  liaving  given  a full  relation  of  our  counsels  and  other  affairs  at  home,  I shall  next 
consider  tho  progress  of  those  abroad.  The  first  operation  of  the  campaign  was  before 
Gibraltar:  Leak  was  sailing  from  Lisboa  thither,  and  as  he  went  out  he  met  Dilks,  who 
was  sent  from  England  to  increase  his  force ; by  this  addition  he  had  a strong  fleet  of  thirty 
men  of  war,  so  he  held  on  his  course  with  all  expedition,  hoping  to  find  Pointy  in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar ; but  a great  storm  had  blown  all,  but  five  ships,  up  the  Mediterranean.  Pointy 
remained  only  with  these,  when  be  was  surprised  by  Leak,  wlio  did  quickly  overpower  him, 
and  took  three  capital  ships ; the  other  two,  that  were  the  greatest  of  them,  were  run  ashore, 
and  burnt  near  Marbclla.  Leak  sailed  to  the  Levant,  to  see  if  he  could  overtake  those  ships, 
that  the  wind  had  driven  from  the  rest;  but  after  a fhiitless  pursuit  for  some  days,  ho 
returned  back  to  Gibraltar : that  garrison  was  now  so  well  supplied,  that  the  Spaniards  lost 
all  ])opes  of  being  able  to  take  it ; so  they  raised  the  urge,  turning  it  into  a very  feeble 
blockade.  This  advantage  came  at  tlie  same  time  that  Verne  was  lost,  to  balance  it. 

Now  tho  campugn  was  to  be  opened,  the  duke  of  Marlborougli  designed  that  the  Moselle 
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should  be  the  scene  of  action,  and  care  had  been  taken  to  lay  up  magasnes  of  all  sorts  in 
Triers:  the  State's  con«*ntcd  that  he  should  carry  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  to  the 
Moselle,  and  resolved  to  lie  on  the  defensive  upon  their  own  frontiers ; for  they  reckoned 
that  how  strong  soever  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  army  was  at  that  time,  yet  whensoever 
France  should  be  pressed,  with  so  great  a force  as  they  reckoned  would  be  on  the  Moselle, 
he  would  be  ordered  to  send  such  detachments  thither,  that  his  army  would  be  quickly  dimi- 
nished, and  so  would  not  have  the  superior  strength  long.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  seemed 
to  like  this  scheme  of  the  campaign  so  well,  and  had  concurred  so  cordially  in  the  concert  of 
it,  during  the  winter,  that  no  doubt  was  made  of  his  being  both  able  and  willing  to  enter 
upon  this  new  scene  of  the  w’ar : but  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  setting  out,  depending 
on  his  concurrence,  he  receive<l  an  exprc*ss  from  him,  excusing  himself  both  on  his  own  want 
of  health,  and  because  the  force  ho  had  about  him  was  not  considerable,  nor  was  that  which 
he  expecU'd  likely  to  come  to  him  so  soon  as  might  be  wished  for.  Tins  could  not  stop  the 
duke  of  31arlborough,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  o]>ening  the  campaign  in  those  parts,  and 
had  great  hopes  of  success ; so  he  resolved  to  push  the  matter  as  far  as  he  could.  lie  went 
to  the  prince  of  Baden  to  concert  matters  with  him,  whose  111  health  seemed  only  to  be  a 
pretence : it  was  tnic  that  the  princes,  and  circles,  of  the  empire  hod  not  sent  in  their  quotas, 
but  it  appeared  that  there  w’as  already  strength  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to  bring,  to  advance,  and  open  the  campaign  w*ith  great  advan- 
tage, at  least  until  detachments  should  come  from  other  parts : the  prince  of  Baden  at  last 
consc'nted  to  this,  and  promised  to  follow  with  all  the  forces  he  could  bring. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  so  satisfied  with  these  assurances,  that  he  came  back  to  his 
army,  and  quickened  their  march,  so  that  he  brought  them  to  Triers ; and  he  advanced  eight 
leagues  further,  through  so  many  defiles,  that  the  French  might  easily  have  made  his  march 
both  dangerous  and  difficult.  He  posted  himself  very  near  mareschal  Villars's  camp,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  prince  of  Baden  would  quickly  follow  him ; instead  of  that,  bo 
repeated  his  former  excuse  of  want  of  health  and  force.  Tliat  which  gave  the  worst  sus- 
picions of  him  was,  that  it  appeared  plainly  that  the  French  knew*  what  he  intended  to  do, 
and  their  management  showed  they  depended  on  it;  for  they  ordered  no  detacliments  to 
increase  M.  Villars’s  army ; on  tbs  contrary,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  having  the  superior 
force,  pressed  the  States  on  their  frontier.  Huy  was  Insiegod  and  taken,  after  it  had  beyond 
all  expectation  held  out  ten  days : Liege  was  attacked  next ; the  town  was  taken,  hut  the 
citadel  held  out.  Upon  this,  the  StaU*s  sent  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  march  back  with 
all  possible  haste ; he  had  then  eat  up  the  forage  round  about  him,  and  was  out  of  all  hope 
of  the  prince  of  Baden's  coming  to  join  him  ; so  ho  saw  the  necessity  of  marching  bock,  after 
he  had  lost  some  weeks  in  a fruitless  attempt : he  mode  such  haste  in  his  march,  that  he  lost 
many  of  his  men  in  the  way,  by  fatigue,  and  desertion ; the  French  gave  him  no  trouble, 
neither  while  he  lay  so  near  their  camp,  nor  when  he  drew  off,  to  march  away  wdth  so  much 
haste.  To  complete  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Germans,  those  who  were  left  with  the  magaxincs 
at  Triers,  pretending  danger,  destroyed  them  all,  and  abandoning  Triers,  retired  back  to  the 
Rhine. 

The  prince  of  Baden's  conduct  through  this  whole  matter  was  liable  to  great  censure ; the 
worst  suspicion  was,  that  he  was  comij)ted  by  the  French.  Those  who  did  not  carry  their 
censure  so  far,  attributed  his  acting  as  he  did  to  his  pride,  and  thought  he,  envying  the  duke 
of  Marll)orough,  and  apprehending  tliat  the  whole  glory  of  the  campaign  would  be  ascribed  to 
him,  since  be  had  the  stronger  army,  chose  rather  to  deloat  the  whole  design,  than  see  another 
carry  away  the  chief  honour  of  any  successes  that  might  have  happened.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  came  back  in  good  time  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Liege ; and  ho 
retook  Huy  in  three  days:  after  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  army,  ho  advanced 
towards  the  French  lines ; he  for  some  days  amused  them  with  feints ; at  last  ho  made 
the  attack,  where  ho  had  designed  it,  and  broke  through  the  lines,  and  gave  a great  defeat 
to  the  body  of  the  French  that  defended  them,  with  the  loss  only  of  s<‘ven  men  on  his  side ; 
and  so  without  more  opposition  he  came  very  near  Ijouvain,  the  Dylc  running  between  his 
camp  and  tlie  town ; a deluge  of  rain  fell  that  niglri,  and  swelled  the  Dylc  so,  that  it  was 
nut  possible  to  pass  it.  This  gave  the  French  time  to  recover  themselves  out  of  the  first  con- 
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that  the  advantafres  he  had  gained  put  them  in : after  a few  days,  when  the 
passing  the  Dylc  w;is  practicable,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  orders  for  it ; but  the 
French  were  posted  with  so  mucli  advantage  on  the  otficr  side,  that  the  Dutch  generals 
perniiaded  the  deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  must  run  a great  risk,  if  they  should  venture 
to  force  the  passage.  The  duke  of  Marlljorough  was  nut  a little  mortified  with  this,  but  he 
bore  it  calmly,  and  moved  another  way.  After  some  fc*w  motions,  another  occasion  was 
oflTer(‘d,  which  he  intended  to  lay  hold  on:  orders  were  given  to  force  the  passage;  but  a 
motion  through  a wood,  that  was  thought  necessary  to  sup)>ort  that,  was  not  b<dieved  prac- 
ticable ; so  the  deputies  of  tho  States  were  again  possessed  with  the  danger  of  the  attempt: 
and  they  thought  their  affairs  were  in  so  good  a condition,  that  such  a di‘S)>erato  undertaking 
08  that  seemed  to  be,  was  not  to  he  ventured  on. 

This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  duke,  but  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  it,  though  very  unwil- 
lingly : all  agit'ed  that  the  enterprise  was  Ik>M  and  dnuhtful ; some  thought  it  must  have 
succeeded,  though  with  some  loss  at  first ; and  that  if  it  had  succeeded,  it  might  have  proved 
a decisive  action  ; others  indeed  looked  on  it  as  too  di'spemte.  A great  breach  was  likely 
to  arise  upon  this,  both  in  the  army,  and  among  the  8tat(‘S  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  towns 
of  Holland,  in  Amsterdam  in  particular;  where  the  burghers  came  in  a body  to  the  Stadi- 
house,  complaining  of  the  deputies,  and  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  fuller 
powers. 

I can  give  no  judgment  in  so  nice  a point,  in  which  military  men  were  of  very  different 
opinions,  some  justifying  ths  duke  of  Marlborough  as  much  as  others  censured  him : he 
showed  great  temper  on  this  occasion,  and  though  it  gave  him  a very  sensible  trouble,  yet 
he  set  hims<'lf  to  calm  all  the  heat  that  was  raised  upon  it.  The  campaign  in  Flanders  pro- 
duced nothing  after  this  but  fniitU^  marches,  while  our  troops  were  subsisted  in  the  enemy's 
country  until  the  time  came  of  going  into  winter  quarters.  Prince  Lewis's  backwardness, 
and  the  caution  of  the  deputies  of  the  States,  made  this  campaign  h^ss  glorious  than  was 
expected ; for  I never  knew  the  duke  of  Marlborough  go  out  so  full  of  ho{>es  as  in  tho  begin- 
ning of  it;  but  things  had  not  answered  his  expectation. 

This  summer  tho  emperor  Leopold  dii^ii : he  was  the  most  knowing,  and  the  most  virtuous, 
prince  of  his  communion  : only  he  wanted  the  judgment  that  was  necessary  for  conducting 
great  affairs  in  such  critical  times : he  was  almost  always  betrayed,  and  yet  he  was  so  finn 
to  those  who  had  the  address  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  good  opinion  and  confidence, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  let  him  see  those  miscarriages  that  ruined  his  affairs  so  often,  and 
brought  them  sometimes  near  the  last  extremities  : of  these  every  body  else  seemed  more  sen- 
sible than  he  himself.  He  was  devout  and  strict  in  liis  religion,  and  was  so  implicit  in  his 
submission  to  those  priests,  who  had  credit  with  him,  the  jesuits  in  particular,  that  he  owed 
all  his  troubles  to  their  counsels.  The  persecution  they  began  in  Hungary  raised  one  great 
war,  which  gave  tho  Turks  occasion  to  Ix’siege  Vienna,  by  which  he  was  almost  entirely 
swallowed  up ; this  danger  did  not  produce  more  caution ; after  the  peace  of  Carlowiti, 
there  was  so  much  violence  and  oppn'ssion  in  the  government  of  Hungary,  both  of  papists 
and  j)rotestanta,  that  this  raiw'd  a second  war  there,  which,  in  conjunction  w'ith  the  revolt 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  brought  him  a second  time  very  near  utter  ruin : yet  he  could 
never  bo  prevailed  on,  cither  to  ])unish,  or  so  much  as  to  suspect  those  who  had  so  fatally 
entangled  his  affairs : tliat  without  foreign  aid  nothing  could  have  extricated  them.  He 
was  naturally  merciful  to  a fault,  for  even  tho  punishment  of  criminals  was  uneasy  to  him  : 
yet  all  the  cnielty  in  the  persi‘cution  of  heretics  st^'med  to  nuse  no  relenting  in  him.  It 
could  nut  but  be  observed  by  all  protestants,  how  much  the  ill  influence  of  the  popish  religion 
appeared  in  him,  who  was  one  of  tho  mildest  and  most  virtuous  princes  of  tho  age,  since 
cruelty  in  the  matters  of  religion  had  a full  course  under  him,  though  it  w'as  as  contrary  to 
his  natural  temper  as  it  was  to  his  interests,  and  proved  oftener  than  once  almost  fatal  to  all 
his  affairs.  Ilia  son  Joseph,  elected  king  of  the  Romana.  succeeded  him  botli  in  his  here- 
ditary and  elective  dignities  : it  w’as  given  out,  that  he  would  ap)>ly  himself  much  to  business, 
and  wonld  avoid  tbo^e  rocks  on  which  his  father  had  struck,  and  almost  split ; and  correct 
those  errors  to  which  his  father’s  easiness  had  exposed  him  : he  promised  to  those  ministers, 
tliat  the  queen  and  the  States  had  in  his  court,  that  bo  would  offer  all  reasonable  terjns  to 
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the  Hungarians  : and  he  consented  to  their  setting  a treaty  on  foot,  in  which  they  were  to 
he  the  mediators,  and  become  the  guarantees  for  the  obw'rvancc  of  such  articles  as  should  he 
agreed  on  ; and  he  gave  great  hopes  that  he  would  not  continue  in  that  subjection  to  the 
priests,  with  which  his  father  had  been  captivated. 

He  desired  to  confer  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  concert  all  affairs  with  him : 
the  queen  consented  to  this,  and  the  duke  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
freedom  and  confidence,  and  he  had  all  assurances  given  him  that  could  be  given  in  words  ; 
he  found  that  the  emperor  was  highly  dissatisfied  w’ith  the  prince  of  Baden,  but  he  had  such 
credit  in  the  empire,  especially  with  the  circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  that  it  was  neccs- 
sar}'  to  bear  with  that,  which  could  not  be  helped.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  returned 
through  the  hereditary  dominions  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  learned  so  perfectly  to  accommo< 
date  himself  to  that  king’s  temper,  that  he  succeed(Ml  in  every  thing  he  proposed,  and 
renew'ed  all  treaties  for  one  year  longer.  Ho  came  from  thence  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  and 
there  he  gave  them  full  assurances  of  the  queen's  adhering  firmly  to  their  interests,  in  main- 
taining the  succession  to  the  crown  in  their  family,  with  which  the  elector  w*ns  fully  satis- 
fied ; but  it  ap])eared  that  the  elcctoress  had  a miud  to  be  invited  over  to  England.  From 
thence  he  came  back  to  Holland,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  before  he  came  over  to 
England.  Tlius  I have  cast  all  that  relates  to  him,  in  one  continued  series,  though  it  ran 
out  into  a course  of  many  months. 

The  German  army  was  not  brought  together  before  August ; it  was  a very  brave  one,  yet 
it  did  not  much  : the  French  gave  way,  aud  retired  befom  tliem  : Ilagxienau  and  some  other 
places  were  left  by  the  French,  and  possessed  by  the  imperialists  : a blockade  was  laid  to 
Fort  Lewis ; but  nothing  was  done  by  that  noble  army,  equal  cither  to  their  numlH^rs  and 
strength,  or  to  tho  reputation  that  the  prince  of  Baden  had  formerly  acquired.  Tiiis  woa 
contrary  to  tlic  general  expectation  : for  it  was  thought,  that  being  at  the  head  of  so  great 
an  army,  he  would  have  studied  to  have  signalized  himself,  if  it  had  been  but  to  rival  tho 
glory  that  the  duke  of  Marll>orough  and  prince  Eugene  had  acquind. 

Prince  Eugene  had  a hard  time  in  Italy ; he  had  a weak  anny,  and  it  w'as  both  ill-pro- 
vided and  ill-paid ; he  was  long  shut  up  within  the  country  of  Bergamo ; at  last  he  broke 
through  to  Cusano,  where  tliere  was  a veiy  hot  action  lK*tween  him  and  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome;  both  sides  pretended  they  had  the  victory  ; yet  the  duke  of  Vendonie  repamed  tho 
river,  and  the  imperialists  kept  tho  field  of  battle.  The  French  threatened  Turin  with  a 
siege,  but  they  began  with  Ohivas,  which  held  out  some  months,  and  was  at  last  abandoned  ; 
the  duke  of  Feuillodc  commanded  the  army  near  Turin,  and  seemed  to  dispose  every  thing 
in  order  to  a siege ; but  the  design  was  turned  upon  Nice,  though  late  in  tho  year : they 
made  a brave  resistance  for  many  weeks ; in  December  they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and 
the  place  was  demolished  by  the  French. 

Tire  firmness  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  expressed  under  all  these  losses,  was  the  wonder  of 
all  Europe ; he  had  now  but  a small  army  of  eiglrt  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  borst^ 
and  had  scarcely  territory  enough  to  support  these  ; he  had  no  considerable  places  left  liim 
but  Turin  and  Coni ; but  be  seemed  resolved  to  be  driven  out  of  all  rather  than  abandon  the 
alliance.  His  duchess,  with  all  the  cleigy,  and  indeed  all  his  subjects,  prayed  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ncce^ty  of  his  affairs;  nothing  could  shake  him;  he  admitted  none  of  his 
bisho()S  nor  clergy  into  his  councils,  and  as  his  envoy,  the  count  Briaii^on,  told  me,  he  had 
no  certain  father  confessor,  hut  sent  sometimes  to  the  Dominicans,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Franciscans  for  a priest,  when  he  intended  to  go  to  confession. 

I turn  next  to  Spain,  which  was  this  year  a scene  of  most  important  transactions  : the  first 
campaign  in  Portugal,  before  the  hot  season,  produced  notliing  : tlie  second  campaign  seemed 
to  promise  somewhat,  but  the  conduct  wras  so  feeble,  that  though  the  earl  of  Galway  did  all 
that  was  possible  to  put  things  in  a good  ))osture,  yet  he  saw  a dis]>osition  in  the  minisb^rs, 
and  in  their  whole  management,  that  made  him  often  despair,  and  wish  himself  out  of  the 
service.  Fagel,  that  commanded  the  Dutch  forces,  acted  in  every  thing  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  it  w'as  visible  that  tho  ministers  did  secretly  encourage  tliat  by  which  they  excused 
themselves. 

King  Charles  was  so  disgusUMl  with  these  proceedings,  that  he  was  become  quite  weary 
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of  stapng  in  Portugal ; so  when  the  fleet  of  the  allies  came  to  Lisbon  with  an  arm)  un 
board,  of  above  five  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  resolved  to 
go  aboard,  and  to  try  his  fortune  with  them.  The  alinirante  of  Costrle  died  about  that  time  ; 
some  thought  that  was  a great  loss,  though  others  did  not  set  so  high  a value  upon  him,  nor  un 
any  of  the  intrigues  that  were  among  the  grandees  at  Madrid ; they  were  indeed  oflTended  with 
several  small  matters  in  king  Philip’s  conduct,  and  with  the  ascendant  that  the  French  Itad 
in  all  their  councils;  for  they  saw  every  thing  was  directed  by  orders  sent  from  Versailles, 
and  that  their  king  was  really  but  a viceroy  : they  were  also  highly  provoked  at  some  inno- 
vatloos  made  in  the  ceremonial,  which  they  valued  above  more  important  matters:  many 
seemed  disgusted  at  that  conduct,  and  withdrew  from  the  court.  llio  marquis  of  Ix'ganes 
was  considered  as  most  active  in  infusing  jealousies  and  a dislike  of  the  government  into  tlio 
other  grandees,  so  he  was  seized  on,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Navarro  ; the  grandees,  in  all  their 
conduct,  showed  more  of  a haughty  sullenncss  in  maintaining  their  own  privileges,  than  of  a 
generous  resolution  to  free  their  country  from  the  slavery  under  which  it  was  fallen  ; they 
scorned  neither  to  have  heads  capable  of  laying  any  solid  designs  for  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
nor  hearts  brave  enough  to  undertake  it. 

Our  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  king  Charles ; they  stopped  at  Gibraltar,  and  carried 
along  with  them  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  lK*en  so  long  governor  of  Barcelona,  that  he 
knew  both  the  tempers,  and  the  strength,  and  importance  of  the  place.  The  first  design  of 
this  expedition  was  coucerWd  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ; and  the  forces  they  had  on  Iward 
Were  either  to  join  him,  or  to  make  an  attempt  on  Najdes  or  Sicily,  as  should  be  found  most 
advisable:  there  wero  agents  employed  in  different  parts  of  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  the 
disposition  people  were  in,  and  of  what  seemed  most  practicable.  A body  of  men  rose  in 
Catalonia  about  Vick  ; upon  the  knowledge  king  Charles  bod  of  this,  and  upon  other  adver- 
tisements that  were  sent  to  our  court,  of  the  dis])ositions  of  those  of  that  principality,  the 
orders  which  king  Charles  desired  were  sent;  and  brought  by  a runner,  that  was  diH|mtched 
from  the  queen  to  the  fleet ; so  the  fleet  steered  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  to  try  what  could 
be  done  there.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  Italy  and  on  prince 
Kiigone,  was  not  a little  displeased  with  this,  as  appeared  in  a long  letter  from  him,  which 
the  lord  treasurer  sliewed  me. 

They  landed  not  far  from  Barcelona,  and  were  joined  with  many  Miquelets  and  others  of 
the  country ; those  were  good  at  plundering,  but  could  not  submit  to  a regular  discipline, 
nor  were  they  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  dang<‘rous  services.  Barcelona  had  a garrison 
of  five  thousand  men  in  it ; these  were  commanded  by  ofiicers  who  were  entirely  in  the 
inU'rests  of  king  Philip  ; it  seemed  a very  unreasonable  thing  to  undertake  the  siege  of  such 
a place,  with  so  small  a force ; they  could  not  de{>end  on  the  raw  and  undisciplined  multi- 
tudes that  came  in  to  join  them,  who  if  things  succeeded  not  in  their  hands,  would  soon 
al>andon  them,  or  perhaps  study  to  merit  a pardon,  by  cutting  tlieir  throats.  A council  of 
war  was  calletl,  to  constilt  on  what  could  be  pn)posed  and  done;  Stanlio|>e,  who  was  one  of 
them,  told  me,  that  both  English  and  Dutch  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  siege  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  so  small  a force ; those  within  being  as  strong  as  tlicy  were,  nor  did  they 
see  any  thing  else  worth  the  attempting : they  therefore  thought  that  no  time  was  to  bo  lost, 
hut  that  tlicy  were  all  to  go  again  on  board,  and  to  consider  what  course  was  next  to  be 
taken,  before  the  season  were  spent,  when  the  fleet  would  be  obliged  to  return  bock  again, 
and  if  they  could  not  fix  themselves  any  whore  before  that  time,  they  must  sail  bock  with 
the  flt^t.  The  prince  of  Hesse  only  was  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  sit  down  before 
Barcelona ; he  said,  he  had  secret  inU’lligencc  of  the  good  aflections  of  many  in  the  town, 
who  were  well  known  to  him,  and  on  whom  he  relied,  and  he  undertook  to  answer  for  their 
8ucc(>ss  ; this  could  not  satisfy  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  secrets,  and  so  could  only  judge 
of  things  by  what  appeared  to  them. 

The  debate  lasted  some  hours  ; in  conclusion,  the  king  himself  spoke  near  half  an  hour  ; 
he  resumed  the  whole  dclmte,  he  answ(?rrd  all  the  objections  that  were  made  against  the  siege, 
and  treated  every  one  of  those  who  ha4l  made  them,  as  he  answered  them,  witli  particular 
civilities  ; he  supported  the  truth  of  what  the  ]>rincc  of  Hesse  had  asserted,  as  being  known 
to  himself ; he  said,  in  tlis  state  in  which  his  aflairs  then  stood,  nothing  could  be  proposed 
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that  had  net  great  difficulties  in  it,  all  was  doiihtfnl,  and  much  must  be  put  to  hazard  ; but 
this  seeminl  loss  dangerous  than  any  other  thing  that  was  proposed  : many  of  his  subjects 
had  come  and  declared  for  him,  to  the  hazard  of  their  lives  ; it  became  him  therefore  to  let 
them  see,  that  he  would  run  the  same  hazard  with  them  ; ho  desired  that  they  would  stay 
so  long  with  him,  until  such  attempts  should  be  made,  that  all  the  world  might  bo  convinced 
that  nothing  could  bo  done,  and  he  hoped  that  till  that  appeared,  they  would  not  leave  him  ; 
he  added,  that  if  their  orders  did  oblige  them  to  leave  him,  yet  he  could  not  leave  his  own 
subje^cts:  upon  this  they  resolved  to  sit  down  before  Barcelona.  They  were  all  ainazc'd  to 
see  so  young  a prince,  so  little  practised  in  business,  argue  in  so  nice  a point,  with  so  murii 
force,  and  conclude  witli  such  heroical  resolutions.  This  proved  happy  in  many  respects  ; it 
came  to  be  known  afterwards,  that  the  Catalans  and  Miquelets,  who  had  joimnl  tliein,  hear- 
ing that  they  were  resolved  to  abandon  them  and  go  back  to  their  ships,  had  resolved,  cither 
out  of  resentment,  or  that  they  might  merit  their  pardon,  to  murder  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could.  Wlien  this  small  army  sat  down  before  Barcelona,  they  found  they  were  too 
weak  to  besiege  it : they  could  scarcely  mount  their  cannon : when  they  came  to  examine 
their  stores,  they  found  them  very  defiHrtivc;  and  far  short  of  the  quantities  that  by  their 
lists  they  ex)>ectcd  to  find  ; whether  this  flowed  from  treachery,  or  carelessness,  I will  not 
determine;  there  is  much  of  both  in  all  our  offices.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  intelligence 
was  true  concerning  the  inclinations  of  those  in  the  town,  their  affections  were  entire  for  king 
Charles  ; hut  they  were  over-awed  by  the  garrison,  and  by  Velasco,  who  as  well  as  the  duke 
of  Popoli,  who  had  the  chief  command,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  king  Philip.  Deserters 
came  daily  from  the  town  and  brought  them  intelligence:  the  most  considerable  thing  was, 
that  fort  Montjuy  was  very  ill  guarded,  it  being  thought  above  their  strength  to  make  an 
attempt  on  it ; so  it  was  concluded  that  all  the  hopes  of  reducing  Barcelona  lay  in  the  success 
of  their  design  on  that  fort.  Two  bodies  were  ordered  to  march  secretly  tliat  night,  am!  to 
move  towards  the  other  side  of  Barcelona,  that  the  true  design  might  not  be  suspected,  for 
all  the  hopes  of  success  lay  in  the  secrocy  of  the  march.  The  first  body  consisted  of  eight 
hundred,  and  both  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  led  them  : the  otlicr 
body  consisted  of  six  hundred,  who  were  to  follow  these  at  some  distance,  and  were  not  to 
come  above  half  way  up  the  hill  till  further  order : Stanhope  led  this  body,  from  whom  I 
had  this  account.  They  drew  up  w*ith  them  some  small  field-pieces  and  mortars ; they  had 
taken  a great  compass,  and  had  marched  all  night,  and  were  much  fatigued  by  the  time  that 
they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill ; three  hundred  of  them,  being  commanded  to  another 
side  of  the  fort,  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  mistaking  their  w’ay,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a body  of  men,  sent  up  from  the  town  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in  the  fort ; before  they  were 
separated,  the  w’hole  body  Ijad  attacked  the  ont-works,  and  carried  them ; but  while  the 
prince  of  Hesse  was  leading  on  his  men  he  received  a shot  in  his  l»ody,  upon  which  he  fell  ; 
yet  he  would  not  be  carried  off,  but  continued  too  long  in  the  place  giving  orders,  and  died 
in  a few  hours,  much  and  justly  lamented.  The  governor  of  the  fort,  seeing  a small  body  in 
possession  of  the  out-works,  resolved  to  sally  out  upon  them,  and  drew  up  four  hundred  nu*n 
in  order  to  it ; these  would  soon  have  mastered  a small  and  wearied  body,  disheartened  by 
BO  great  a loss ; so  that  if  he  had  followed  his  resolution  all  was  lost,  for  all  that  Stanhope 
could  have  done,  was,  to  receive,  and  bring  off  such  as  could  get  to  him  ; but  one  of  those 
newly  taken,  happening  to  cry  out,  “ O poor  prince  of  Ilessc,”  the  governor  hearing  this, 
called  for  him,  and  examined  him,  and  when  he  learned  tlrnt  both  the  prince  of  Hesse  and 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  were  with  that  body,  he  concluded  tliat  the  whole  army  was  cer* 
tainly  coming  up  after  them  : and  reflecting  on  that,  ho  thought  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to 
ex]w)»e  liis  men,  since  he  believed  the  body  they  were  to  attack  would  be  soon  much  8uj>erior 
to  him  ; so  he  resolvc^l  not  to  risk  a sally,  but  to  keep  within  and  maintain  the  fort  against 
them.  'Dins  the  carl  of  Petcrlmrough  continued  quiet  in  the  out-works,  and  being  rein- 
forced with  more  men,  he  attacked  the  fort,  hut  with  no  great  hopes  of  succeeding : he  threw 
a few  bunihs  into  it,  one  of  tiu'sc  fell  happily  into  tlic  magazine  of  powder,  and  blew  it  up  : 
by  this  the  governor  and  some  of  the  he's!  officers  were  killed,  which  struck  the  rest  with 
such  a consternation,  that  they  delivered  up  the  place.  This  success  gave  them  great  hopes, 
the  town  lying  just  under  the  hill,  which  the  fort  stood  ou ; upon  this  the  party  in  Barce- 
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lon&,  that  was  well  affecU'd  to  king  Charles,  began  to  take  heart,  and  to  show  themselves ; 
and  after  a few  days'  siege,  another  happy  bomb  fell  w'ith  so  good  an  that  the  garrison 

was  forced  to  capitulate. 

King  Charles  was  received  into  Barcelona  with  great  expressions  of  joy : in  the  first  trans- 
port, they  seemed  resolved  to  break  through  the  articles  granted  to  the  garrison,  and  to  make 
sacrifices  of  the  chief  officers  at  least.  Upon  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  with  Stanhopo 
and  other  officers,  rode  al)out  the  streets  to  stop  this  fury,  and  to  prevail  with  the  people  to 
maintain  their  articles  religiously  ; and  in  doing  this,  Stanhope  said  to  me,  they  ran  a greater 
hazard,  from  the  shooting  and  fire  that  was  flying  about  in  that  disorder,  than  they  had 
during  the  whole  siege  : they  at  last  quieted  the  people,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
punctually  observed.  Upon  this  unexpected  success,  the  whole  principality  of  Catalonia 
declared  for  king  Charles ; I will  not  prosecute  this  relation  so  minutely  in  other  parts 
of  it,  having  set  down  so  particularly  that  which  1 had  from  stj  good  a hand,  chiefly  to  set 
forth  the  signal  sU'ps  of  Providence  that  did  appear  in  this  matter. 

Soon  after,  our  fleet  sailed  back  to  England,  and  Stanhope  was  sent  over  in  it,  to  give  a 
full  relation  of  this  great  transaction  * : by  him  king  Charles  wrote  to  the  queen  a long  and 
clear  account  of  all  his  affairs  ; full  of  great  acknowledgments  of  her  assistance,  with  a high 
comini-ndation  of  all  her  subjects,  more  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Peterhorough  ; the  queen 
was  pleases!  to  show  me  the  letter : it  was  all  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  French  of  it 
was  so  little  correct,  that  it  was  not  like  what  a si'crctary  would  have  drawn  for  liim : so 
from  that  I conclude<l  he  penned  it  himself.  Tlie  lord  treasurer  had  likewise  another  lung 
letter  from  him,  which  he  showed  me ; it  was  all  in  his  own  hand ; one  correction  seemed  to 
make  it  evident  that  he  himself  composed  it.  He  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  lett4*r,  that 
he  must  depend  on  his  “ protection  upon  reflection,  that  word  seemed  not  fit  for  him  to 
use  to  a subject,  so  it  was  dashed  out,  but  the  letters  were  still  plain,  and  instead  of  it, 
“ application"  was  written  over  head  : these  letters  gave  a great  idea  of  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced a prince,  who  was  able  to  wriU?  with  so  much  clearness,  judgment,  and  force.  By 
all  that  is  reported  of  the  prince  of  LichUmstoin,  that  king  could  not  receive  any  great 
assistance  from  him  ; he  was  spoken  of  as  a man  of  a low  genius,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  ways  of  enriching  himself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  masUT's  business. 

Our  affairs  at  sea  were  more  prosperous  this  year  than  they  had  been  formerly  ; in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  our  cruisers  took  so  many  of  the  French  privateers,  that  wo  had 
some  thousands  of  their  seamen  in  our  hands:  we  kept  such  a squadron  before  Brest,  that 
the  French  fleet  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  out,  and  their  Toulon  squadron  had  suffered  fw) 
much  in  the  action  of  the  former  years,  that  they  cither  could  not,  or  would  not  venture  out ; 
by  this  means  our  navigation  was  safe,  and  our  trade  was  prosperous. 

The  second  campaign  in  Portugal  ended  worse  than  the  first : Badajos  was  besieged,  and 
the  earl  of  Galway  lu>|)c<l  he  should  have  been  quickly  master  of  it ; but  his  hopes  were  not 
well  grounded,  for  the  siege  was  raised : in  one  ac*tion  the  earl  of  Galway's  arm  was  broken 
by  a cannon  ball  : it  was  cut  off,  and  fur  some  days  his  life  was  in  great  danger;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  design  heightening  the  fever  that  followed  his  wound,  by  the  vexation  that  it 
gave  him.  But  now,  upon  the  news  from  Catalonia,  the  councils  of  Portugal  were  quite 
changed ; they  had  a better  prospect  than  formerly,  of  the  reduction  of  Spain  ; the  war  w as 

* Jamrt  Sunhope,  baron  and  viKonnl  Mahon,  and 
carl  Htanbope.  deacrnd«<i  from  the  earU  of  C'hettrrfield, 
was  born  in  HarTfonlihire  during  the  resr  1673.  WhiUt 
a Touth  he  resided  for  several  rear*  with  hii  father  in 
S;«:n,  and  acquired  a perfect  knowledge  of  ita  language, 
it  M impoakible  in  the  conipaM  of  a note  to  follow  him 
through  all  hia  aerncca,  for  England  baa  given  l.irtb  to 
few  who  can  compete  with  him  in  the  succcMful  exertiae 
of  grcAt  and  various  taleiitt.  Entering  the  annv,  ho 
became,  in  170.>,  a brig^ier-grneral.  His  military'  ser- 
vices are  associated  with  the  histories  of  Namur,  Cadiz, 

RotlcrlcHo,  Barcelona,  Minorca,  and  Madrid.  In  the  senate, 
whetfarr  as  a romtnoner.  or  peer,  lie  greatly  distin- 
loisbed  bimseiC  On  the  aereMion  of  George  the  First, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state;  and,  in  1716, 


filled,  with  equal  reputation,  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  As  a nego- 
ciator  he  was  never  surpassed,  ss  was  acknowledged  at 
Paris,  Madrid,  the  Hague,  and  Berlin,  whither  and  else- 
where be  went,  as  amboasador  and  plenipotentiary,  ilia 
own  sovereigns  highly  esteemed  him,  and  the  rbief  con- 
tinental nionarchs  respected  and  personally  valued  biro. 
He  died'Siiddeiily.  While  speaking  with  great  aaimarion 
in  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  seized  with'a  giddiness  that 
was  the  prelude  of  death,  which  siipcrvenrti  the  following 
day,  February  the  6th,  1721.  When  George  the  Fir«'l 
received  this  mounifitl  announcement  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  retired  for  some  hours  into  his  closet  Hia  funeral 
was  accompanied  wuh  the  greatest  honours..— Biiliso 
Peerage  ; Noble’s  Cuiitin.  of  Grainger. 
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now  divided^  whicli  lay  wholly  upon  them  before;  and  the  French  party  in  that  court  hr.d 
no  more  the  old  pretence  to  excuBc  their  councils  by,  which  was,  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
them  to  engage  themaeJ  vt*  too  deep  in  that  war,  nor  to  provoke  the  S])aniards  too  much,  and 
80  expose  themselves  to  revenges,  if  the  allies  should  despair  and  grow  weary  of  the  war, 
and  recall  their  troops  and  fli*ets.  But  now  that  they  saw  the  war  carried  on  so  far,  in  the 
reniott'st  comer  of  Spain,  which  must  give  a great  diversion  to  king  Phili]>'s  forces,  it 
m*enHHl  a much  safer,  as  well  as  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  carry  on  tho  war,  with  more 
vigour  for  the  future.  Upon  this,  all  possible  assurances  were  given  the  earl  of  Galway, 
that  things  shotild  be  conducted  hereafter  fully  to  his  content.  So  that  by  two  of  his  dis- 
patclu'S,  which  the  lonl  treasurer  showed  me,  it  appeared  that  he  was  then  fully  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  of  which  he  was  in  great  doubt,  or  rather  despairing 
formerly. 

In  Hungary  matters  went  on  very  doubtfully ; Transylvania  was  almost  entirely  reduced ; 
Ragotxi  had  great  misfortunes  there,  as  the  court  of  Vienna  published  the  progress  of  the 
new  emperor's  arms,  but  this  was  not  to  be  much  depended  on  ; they  could  not  conceal  on 
the  other  hand  the  great  ravages  that  tho  malcontents  made  in  other  jdaces : so  that  liiingary 
continued  to  be  a scene  of  confusion  and  plunder. 

Poland  was  no  better : king  Augustus's  party  continued  firm  to  liim,  though  his  long  stay 
in  Saxony  gave  credit  to  a report  spread  about,  that  he  was  resolved  to  abandon  that  kiiig« 
dom,  and  to  return  to  it  no  more  ; this  summer  passed  over  in  motions,  and  actions  of  no 
great  consequence ; what  was  gained  in  one  place  was  lost  in  another.  Stanislaus  got  him- 
self to  he  crowned  : the  old  cardinal,  though  summoned  to  Rome,  would  not  go  thither  ; he 
suffered  himself  to  be  forced  to  own  Stanislaus,  but  died  before  his  corouation,  and  that  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Oujana : the  MuscoviU'S  made  as  gn*at  ravages  in 
Lithuania,  os  they  had  done  formerly  in  Livonia : the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  p(*r]K'tual 
motion  ; but  though  he  endeavoured  it  much,  he  could  not  bring  things  to  a decisive 
action.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  king  Augustus,  with  two  persons  only,  broke  through 
Poland  in  disguise,  and  got  to  the  Muscovite  anny,  wdiich  was  put  under  his  command 
The  campaign  went  on  all  the  winter  season,  which,  considering  the  extreme  cold  in  those 
parts,  was  thought  a thing  impracticable  bcfon\  In  the  spring  after,  Reinschtid,  a Swedish 
general,  fell  upon  the  Saxon  army,  that  was  far  superior  to  liis  in  number : he  had  not  above 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  Saxons  were  about  eighteen  thousand : he  gave  them  a total 
defeat,  killed  about  seven  thousand,  and  took  eight  thousand  ])risoner8,  and  their  camp,  bag- 
gage, and  artillery  : numbers  upon  such  occasions  arc  often  swelled,  but  it  is  certain  this  was 
an  entire  victory ; the  Swedes  gave  it  out,  that  they  had  not  lost  a thousand  men  in  the 
action  ; and  yet  evem  this  great  advantage  was  not  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  nor  to 
tho  distractions  into  which  that  miserable  kingdom  was  cast.  In  it  the  world  saw  the  mis- 
chiefs of  an  elective  government,  cspt'cially  when  the  electors  have  lost  their  virtue,  and  set 
themselves  to  sale.  The  king  of  Sweden  continued  fn  an  ob!4tinate  aversion  to  all  terms  of 
peace ; his  temper,  his  courage,  and  his  militarj’  conduct  were  much  commended ; only  all 
said  he  grew  too  savage,  and  was  so  positive  and  pcrcm])tory  in  his  restdutions,  that  no  appli- 
cations could  soften  him ; he  would  scarcely  admit  them  to  bt'  made ; he  was  said  to  be 
devout  almost  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  severely  engaged  in  tlie  Lutheran  rigidity,  almost 
equally  against  papists  and  calvinists : only  Ills  education  was  so  much  neglected,  that  he 
had  not  an  equal  measure  of  knowledge  to  direct  liis  zeal. 

This  is  such  a general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  this  summer,  as  may  serve  to  show  how 
things  went  on  in  every  part  of  it.  1 now  return  to  England.  The  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  was  managtsl  with  zeal  and  industr)'  on  both  sides  : the  clergy 
tiKjk  great  pains  to  infuse  into  all  jH-nple,  tragical  apprehensions  of  the  danger  the  church  was 
in : tlie  iiiiivcrsilies  were  inflamed  with  this,  and  they  took  all  means  to  spread  it  over  the 
nation  with  much  vebcmeiitv;  the  danger  the  church  of  England  was  in,  grew  to  be  as  the 
w'ord  given  in  an  army;  men  were  known  as  they  answered  it:  none  carried  this  higher 
than  tlic  Jacobites,  tiiotigh  they  had  made  a schism  in  the  eliurch  : at  last,  even  the  papists, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  to  be  distiirl>ed,  with  the  fears  that  the  dangi*r  our  church 
Was  in,  prt  them  under;  and  this  w.as  suj>portcd  by  the  Paris  Gazette,  though  the  party 
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«eemc<l  cotiecrned  and  ashamed  of  that.  Books  wore  written  and  dispersed  over  the  nation 
with  great  industry,  to  posst'ss  all  ]u*oplc  with  the  apprehensions  that  the  cliuirh  was  to  be 
given  lip,  that  the  bishops  w’crc  betraying  it,  and  that  the  court  w»)iild  sell  it  to  the  dissenters. 
They  also  hoped  that  thi*  campaign,  preving  less  prosperous  than  had  l>een  exjMTt^  d,  might 
put  the  nation  into  ill  humour,  which  might  furnish  tliem  with  some  advantages.  In 
aition  to  all  this,  the  court  acted  with  such  caution  and  coldness,  that  the  whigs  had  very 
little  atrength  given  them  by  the  ministers,  in  managing  elections : they  seemed  rather  to 
hxik  on  as  indifferent  spectators,  but  the  whigs  exerted  themselves  with  great  activity  and 
*eal.  The  dissenters,  who  had  been  foniierly  much  divided,  were  now  united,  entirely  in  thi 
interests  of  the  government,  and  joined  with  the  whigs  every  where. 

When  the  elections  were  all  over,  the  court  took  more  heart ; for  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  sure  of  a great  majority,  and  the  lord  Godolphin  declared  himself  more  openly  than  he 
had  done  formerly  in  favour  of  the  whigs  : the  first  instance  given  of  this,  was  the  dismiss- 
ing of  Wright,  who  had  continued  so  long  lonl-kecj>er,  that  he  was  fallen  under  a high 
degree  of  contempt  with  all  sides  ; even  the  tories,  though  lie  was  wholly  theirs,  despising 
him  : he  w'os  sordidly  covetous,  and  did  not  at  all  live  suitably  to  that  high  post : he  became 
extremely  rich,  yet  I never  heard  him  charged  with  hril>ery  in  his  court,  but  there  was  a foul 
rumour,  with  relation  to  the  livings  of  the  crown,  that  were  given  by  the  great  seal,  as  if 
they  were  set  to  sale,  by  the  officers  under  him. 

The  seals  being  sent  for,  they  were  given  to  Cowpor,  a gentleman  of  a good  family,  of 
excellent  parts,  and  of  an  engaging  deportment,  verj’  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  who  had 
for  many  years  been  considered  a.s  the  man  who  spoke  the  best  of  any  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ; he  was  a very  acceptable  man  to  the  whig  party:  they  had  been  much  disgusted 
with  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  coldness  he  expressed,  as  if  he  would  liave  maintained  a 
neutrality  between  the  two  parties  ; though  the  one  supported  him,  while  the  other  designed 
to  ruin  him  : but  this  step  went  a great  way  towards  the  reconciling  the  whigs  to  him 

from  whom  he  toullr  dilfrreci  in  politir*.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  (he  Pint,  he  again  waa  placed  upon  the 
wooliAck.  lut  flnKllr  roigned  office  in  171B.  He  died  in 
17'23.  To  Swift  he  wa»  oppoted  in  poliiica,  therefore  by 
him  bit  lonUhip  wta  virulently  abuted.  In  numbera 
IB,  23,  and  27  of  " Thf  Examinery"  the  dean  attacka 
him  by  the  name  of  **  Will  Digamy,'*  alluding  to  a charge 
that  waa  made  agminat  hie  loitlihip  of  having  had  a licti. 
tioiia  marri^r  with  one  lady,  and  then  being  legally  united 
to  another.  The  tiuth,  or  faltchood  of  thia  charge,  it  not 
eerUin.  It  may.  perhaps,  be  admitted,  tliat  hit  abilitiee 
were  not  of  the  higheat  cajt,  but  the  intrinaic  value  of  bit 
character  waa  tuatained  by  the  unimpeachable  integrity  he 
ptrttettcd.  Tiiit  may  be  io«tar>ced  by  the  ubjeciiun  which 
he  had  to  the  ea«y  enactment  of  private  bill*,  and  the 
coniequent  feet  he  received;  and  to  the  new  year’s  gifta, 
that  it  had  b<-come  customary  fur  the  lord  chancellor*  to 
rtTrivc.  At  ail  orator  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate,  he 
wa«  generally  admired  ; yet  his  contcinporarr,  lord  Cheo* 
Icrflcid,  aars.  " hit  strength  lay  by  no  means  in  his  reason* 
ing.  for  he  offen  hazarded  very  weak  ones.  But  such  wot 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  that  he  never  tpoke 
without  universal  applause.  The  ears  and  the  eyes  gave 
him  up  the  hearts  and  the  understanding  of  the  audience.*' 
To  elegance  of  style,  and  barmony  of  voice,  he  added  ibo 
most  gmceful  and  urbane  mannen.  Thii  apprared  very 
eminently  when  he  Mt  as  chief  jedge  at  the  trial  of  tho 
earl  of  Oiford  and  other  nobletiicn.  It  waa  to  character- 
istic, that  Pope,  in  detailing  ■ complimentary  dialogue 
betweeu  two  aergeaou-aulaw,  puts  into  their  mouths  lliete 
words 

“ 'Twas,  sir,  your  law  ; **  and,  “ Sir,  your  elorjiiencc,** 

“ V’our’s,  Cowper’s  maiiuer,**  and  “ Vour't  Talbot’s  sense.** 

One  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  heneTolent  manner  must 
nut  be  omitted.  In  1705,  Ricborrl  Cmmwell,  the  ex- 
protector,  lust  hit  only  son,  unmarried.  By  thia,  Richard 


• William  Cowper,  viscount  Fonlwich,  earl  Cowper, 
was  a tnitive  of  Hertfordshire,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  at  Henfonl  Caatlo  ; but  neither  in  the  irgisters  of  its 
churches,  nor  in  the  chiirrb  where  be  wis  buried,  is  there 
any  testimonial  of  his  merits,  or  a record  of  his  age. 
There  is  in  Hertingfordhury  church  a splendid  msusolriim 
for  the  Cowper  (aoiily,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  some  of  its  memhers;  but  of  lord  chancellor  Cowper, 
the  most  talented,  and  most  honoured  of  the  race,  there 
is  not  a tributary  line.  He.  and  his  brother  Dpencer, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  law;  the  latter  was  left  behind 
by  bis  senior  in  the  race  for  bonourahle  disdncUon,  yet 
did  not  die  tinpmmotcd.  for  at  his  decease  he  was  a justice 
of  the  common  pleas.  The  future  loni  chancellor  toon 
beromr  distinguished  for  legal  acqiiirementa,  for  not  long 
after  bis  admtMion  to  the  Ur,  he  was  elected  recorder  of 
Colchester.  Our  lawr  records  show  how  cxtensHrrly  ho 
Wat  employed  as  an  atlvocate,  and  how  much  he  merited 
this  success.  His  superior  qualihcations  and  his  consistent 
conduct  at  one  of  the  whig  party,  gained  him  the  seals,  as 
mnitioned  above.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  claims 
credit  fur  his  promotion.  She  nrt,  **  I presoilcd  with 
her  majesty  to  take  the  great  seal  from  sir  Nathan  Wright, 
a man  despised  by  all  parties,  of  no  use  to  the  crown,  and 
whose  Weak  and  wretched  conduct  in  the  court  of  chancery 
hi»d  almost  brought  the  office  into  contempt.  His  reiitoval, 
however,  was  a great  loss  to  the  church,  for  which  he  bad 
ever  b«^n  a warm  stickler;  ami  this  loss  was  more  ten- 
■ihir  felt,  as  hit  surceasor.  ray  lord  Cowper,  was  not  only 
of  the  wliig  pweiy,  but  of  such  abilities  and  iutegrity,  as 
brought  a new  credit  to  it  in  the  «ountay.’*  (Account  of 
tlieComiurl  of  the  Duclseta  of  Marlborough. ) Mrs.  .Masham 
having  superseded  the  duchess  in  the  favour  of  (jucen  Anne, 
by  her  intrigues,  aided  by  Mr.  Harley,  and  others  of  the 
lory  party,  the  whigs  were  removed  from  office,  and  lord 
('••wprr.  notwithstanding  the  solicitation  of  the  queen, 
refuBcd  to  retain  the  chancellorship  connected  wiUi  ihooa 
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A session  of  parliament  met  this  summer  in  Scotland : there  was  a change  made  in  the 
ministry  there : those  who  were  employed  in  the  former  session  could  not  undertake  to  carry 
a majority  ; so  all  the  duke  of  Queensbury’s  friends  were  again  brought  into  employment. 
The  duke  of  Argyle's  instructions  were,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  an  act,  settling 
the  succession  as  it  was  in  England,  or  to  set  on  foot  a treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms : when  he  came  to  Scotland,  and  laid  his  instructions  before  tbe  rest  of  the  ministers 
there,  the  marquis  of  Annandale  pressed  that  they  should  first  try  that  which  was  first  named 
in  the  instructions,  and  he  seemed  confident  that  if  all  who  were  in  employments  would  con- 
cur in  it,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it.  Those  of  another  mind,  who  were  in  their  hearts 
for  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  put  this  by  with  groat  zeal ; they  said  they  must  not 
begin  "wnih  that  which  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  and  be  perhaps  rejected  ; that  would 
beget  such  an  union  of  parties,  that  if  they  miscarried  in  the  one,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  other  ; therefore  they  thought  that  the  first  proposition  should  be  for  the  union  ; 
that  was  popular,  and  seemed  to  be  a remote  thing  ; so  there  would  be  no  great  opposition 
made  to  a general  act  about  it.  Those  who  intended  still  to  oppose  it,  would  reckon  they 
would  find  matter  enough  in  the  particulars  to  raise  a great  opposition,  and  so  to  defeat  it. 
This  course  was  agreed  on,  at  which  the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  so  highly  offended,  that 
he  concurred  no  more  in  the  councils  of  those  who  gave  the  other  advice.  Some  did  sin- 
cerely desire  the  union,  as  that  which  would  render  the  whole  island  happy  ; others  were  in 
their  hearts  against  it ; they  thought  it  was  a plausible  step,  which  they  believed  would  run, 
by  a long  treaty,  into  a course  of  some  years ; that  during  that  time  they  would  be  con- 
tinued in  their  employments,  and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  impossible  so  to  adjust  all 
matters  as  to  frame  such  a treaty  as  would  pass  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
jacobites  concurred  all  heartily  in  this ; it  kept  the  settling  the  succession  at  a distance,  and 
very  few  looked  on  the  motion  for  the  union  as  any  thing  but  a pretence,  to  keep  matters 
yet  longer  in  suspense ; so  this  being  proposed  in  parliament,  it  was  soon  and  readily  agreed 
to,  with  little  or  no  opposition.  Hut  that  being  over,  complaints  were  made  of  the  acts 
pa-ssed,  in  the  parliament  of  England ; which  carried  such  an  appearance  of  threatening, 
that  many  thought  it  became  them  not  to  enter  on  a treaty  till  these  should  be  repealed. 
It  was  carried,  but  not  without  difficulty,  that  no  clause  relating  to  that  should  bo  in  the 
act  that  empowered  the  queen  to  name  the  commissioners ; but  that  an  addn.'ss  should  l>e 
made  to  the  queen,  praying  her  that  no  proceedings  should  be  made  in  the  treaty  till  the  act 
that  declared  the  Scotch  aliens  by  such  a day,  should  be  repealed ; they  also  voted,  that  none 
of  that  nation  should  enter  uj)on  any  such  treaty  till  that  were  first  done.  Tliis  was  popular, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  it ; but  those  who  had  ill  intentions  hoped  that  all  would 
be  defeated  by  it.  The  session  run  out  into  a great  length,  and  in  the  harvest-time,  which 
put  the  country  to  a great  charge. 

In  Ireland,  the  new  heat  among  the  protestants  there,  raised  in  the  earl  of  Rochester’s 
time,  and  connived  at,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  went  on  still : a body  of 
hot  clergymen  sent  from  England,  began  to  form  meetings  in  Dublin,  and  to  have  emresaries 
and  a correspondence  over  Ireland,  on  design  to  raise  the  same  fury  in  the  clergy  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  dissenters  that  they  hod  raised  here  in  England  : whether  this  was  only 
the  effect  of  an  unthinking  and  ill-governed  heat  among  them,  or  if  it  was  set  on  by  foreign 
practices,  was  not  yet  visible.  It  did  certainly  serve  their  ends,  so  that  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  it  up,  and  to 
promote  it,  whether  they  were  the  original  contrivers  of  it,  or  not ; for  indeed  hot  men, 


became  entitled  to  a life  estate  in  the  manor  of  Hiirstlej, 
near  Winchester.  He  tent  bis  youn^st  daughter  to  take 
poueisiiin  of  the  estate,  but  instead  of  surrendering  it  to 
her  father,  she  and  her  sisters  endeavoured  to  retain  it, 
ple.iding  that  he  was  superannuated,  and  that  the}'  would 
allow  him  an  annuity.  Kichanl's  advaneed  age  did  not 
prevent  him  In-having  with  becoming  spirit.  He  pro- 
cecded  against  his  rebellious  children,  and  having  to  appear 
in  court,  his  sister,  lady  Fauconberg,  sent  him  thither  in 
her  coocli.  Lord  Cowper,  remembering  Cromwell’s 
termer  elevation,  conducted  him  into  an  apartment  where 


he  had  refreshments,  and  when  in  court  he  allowed  him  to 
be  seated  and  covered.  One  of  tbe  opponent  counsel  ob. 
jecting  to  this  was  immediately  stopped  by  the  chanrcllor, 
who  eventually  decreed  in  his  favour.  The  chancellor’s 
conduct  was  approved  by  queen  Anne.  Mr.  Uiilstrode 
Whitclocke  bring  in  court,  observed,  “ This  day  so  many 
years  ago,  I saw  my  father  carry  the  great  teal  before  that 
man  (Cromwell)  through  Westminster  Hall.” — Biog. 
Britannica  by  Kippis ; Miss  Hawkins’s  Memoirs : Noble’s 
Contin.  of  Grainger. 
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not  practised  in  affairs,  arc  apt  enuugli  of  their  own  accord  to  run  into  wild  and  unreasonabla 
extravagances. 

The  parliament  of  England  met  in  the  end  of  October : the  first  struggle  was  about  the 
choice  of  a speaker,  by  which  a judgment  was  to  be  made  of  the  temj>er  and  inclinations  of 
the  members.  The  court  declared  for  Mr.  Smith ; ho  was  a man  of  clear  parts,  and  of  a 
good  expression:  he  was  then  in  no  employment,  but  he  had  gone  through  great  poets  in 
the  former  reign,  with  reputation  and  honour.  He  had  been  a commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : he  had,  from  his  first  setting  out  into  the  world,  been 
thorouglily  in  the  principles  and  interests  of  the  whigs,  yet  with  a duo  temper  in  all  personal 
things,  with  relation  to  the  tories ; but  they  all  declared  against  him  for  Mr.  Bromley,  a man 
of  a grave  deportment,  and  good  morals,  but  looked  on  os  a violent  tory,  and  as  a great 
favourer  of  Jacobites ; which  appeared  evidently  in  a relation  ho  printed  of  his  travels  •. 
No  matter  of  that  sort  had  ever  been  carried  with  such  heat  on  both  sides  as  this  was : 
so  that  it  was  just  to  form  a judgment  upon  it  of  the  temper  of  the  house,  it  went  for 
Mr.  Smith  by  a majority  of  four-and-forty. 

The  queen,  after  she  had  coufirmed  this  choice,  made  a speech,  in  which  she  recommended 
union  to  them,  in  a very  particular  manner:  she  complained  of  the  reports  that  were  spread 
by  ilUdesigning  men,  of  the  danger  t!»e  church  was  in,  who  under  these  insinuations  covered 
that  which  they  durst  not  own  f . She  recommended  the  care  of  the  public  supplies  to  the 
commons,  and  spoke  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  high  and  very  obliging  terms.  This  produced 
addresses  from  both  houses,  in  which  they  expressed  a detestation  of  those  practices  of 
infusing  into  her  subjects  groundless  fears  concerning  the  church : this  wont  easily,  for  some 
kept  out  of  the  way,  from  whom  it  was  cxpecU'd  that  they  would  afterw’ards  open  more 
copiously  on  the  subject.  The  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  of  the  house  of  commons, 
were  men  of  whom  the  court  was  well  assured. 

The  first  matter  with  which  they  commonly  begin  is  to  receive  petitions  against  the  mem- 
bers returned,  so  that  gave  a further  discovery  of  the  inclinations  of  the  majority : tlie  cor- 
ruption of  the  nation  was  grown  to  such  a licight,  and  there  was  so  much  foul  practice  on 
all  hands,  that  there  was,  no  doubt,  great  cause  of  complaint.  Tlic  first  election  that  was 
judged  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  where  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  a house  ; she  recom- 
mended admiral  Killigrew  to  those  in  the  town,  which  was  done  all  England  over,  by  per- 
sons of  quality,  who  had  any  interest  in  the  burghers ; yet  though  much  foul  practice  was 
proved  on  the  other  hand,  and  there  was  not  the  least  colour  of  evidence  to  fix  any  ill  prac- 
tice on  her,  some  reflected  very  indecently  upon  her  : Bromley  compared  her  to  Alice  Piers, 
in  king  Edward  the  Thirds  time,  and  said  many  oilier  virulent  things  against  her;  for 
indeed  she  was  looked  upon  by  the  whole  party,  as  the  person  who  had  reconciled  the  whigs 
to  the  queen,  from  whom  she  w’os  naturally  very  averse.  Most  of  the  centroverted  elections 
were  carried  in  favour  of  the  whigs:  in  some  few  they  failed,  more  by  reason  of  private 
animosities,  than  by  the  strength  of  the  other  side.  The  house  of  commons  came  readily  in 
to  vote  all  the  supplies  that  were  asked,  and  went  on  to  provide  proper  funds  for  them. 

Tlio  most  important  debates  that  were  in  this  session  Wgan  in  the  house  of  lords;  the 
queen  being  present  at  them  all.  The  lord  Ilaversham  opened  the  motions  of  the  tory  side ; 
he  arraign^  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct,  both  on  the  Moselle  and  in  Brabant,  and 
reflected  severely  on  the  Dutch,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  war  cost  them 
nothing  ; and  after  he  had  wandered  long  in  a rambling  discourse,  he  came  at  last  to  the 
point  which  was  laid  to  be  the  debate  of  tbe  day : be  said  we  had  declared  a successor  to  the 
crown,  who  was  at  a great  distance  from  us ; while  the  pretender  was  much  nearer ; and 
Scotland  was  armed  and  ready  to  receive  him  ; and  seemed  resolved  not  to  have  the  same 


* Tb«  H{rbt  bonnnrmble  William  Bromley  appetn  to 
save  been  the  eon  of  air  William  Bromley,  knigbt  of  the 

B«th,  reaident  at  Baggington,  in  Warwickshire.  Wealthy 
and  highly  estimable  in  prieiU;  life,  he  had  grrat  interest 
vith  the  party  he  aupported.  He  irpresenlrd  the  iiniver* 
•ity  of  Oxford  in  parliament  from  1701  until  17127. 
Thot^h  he  failed  obtaining  tbe  apeakerahip  at  mentioned 
abjre,  yet  when  the  miniatry  woa  changed,  in  1710,  be  w-oa 


nti«cd  to  the  chair  wiihont  opposition.  He  died  in  1732. 
iris  **TraTels,**  putiliahed  when  he  was  a young  man, 
rendered  him  distinguiahed  for  bia  jacobinical  opuiiona..— 
Noble's  Cooiin.  of  (.irainger, 

f The  debate  upon  this  part  of  the  queen's  speech,  wai 
▼ery  animated  in  the  house  of  lorda.-.-^e  Cbandirr'a  Dr. 
bates,  iU  164;  where  Burnet’s  and  other  peers'  speeches 
arc  given. 
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successor,  for  whom  England  had  declared  ; these  were  threatening  dangers  that  hang  over 
us,  and  might  be  near  us.  He  concluded,  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  l)e  prevented, 
and  the  nation  made  safe,  by  any  other  way,  but  by  inviting  the  next  successor  to  come  and 
live  among  us.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  carls  of  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  Angle- 
sey carried  on  the  debate,  with  great  earnestness : it  was  urged,  that  they  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  succession,  and  by  that  they  were  l>ound  to  insist  on  this  motion,  since  there 
was  no  means  so  sure  to  maintain  it,  as  to  have  the  successor  upon  the  spot  ready  to  assume 
and  maintain  his  right : it  appeared,  through  our  whole  history,  tiiat  whosoever  came  first 
into  England  had  always  carried  it : the  pretending  successor  might  be  in  England  within 
three  days,  whereas  it  might  be  three  weeks  before  the  declared  successor  could  come  : from 
thence  it  was  inferred  that  the  danger  was  apparent  and  dreadful,  if  the  successor  should  not 
be  brought  over : if  king  Charles  had  been  in  Spain  when  the  late  king  died,  probably  that 
would  have  prevented  all  this  war,  in  which  we  were  now  engaged  *.  "With  these  lords,  by 
a strange  reverse,  all  the  tories  joined  ; and  by  another,  and  as  strange  a reverse,  all  the 
w'higs  joined  in  opposing  it.  They  thought  this  matter  was  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  queen ; 
that  it  was  neither  proper  nor  safe  either  for  the  crown,  or  for  the  nation,  that  the  heir 
should  not  be  in  an  entire  dependence  on  the  queen  ; a rivalry  between  two  courts  might 
throw  us  into  great  distractions,  and  bo  attended  wdth  very  ill  consequences : the  next  suc- 
cessor had  expressed  a full  satisfaction,  and  rested  on  the  assurances  the  queen  had  given  her, 
of  her  firm  adherence  to  her  title,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  it : the  nation  was  prepared  for 
it  by  the  orders  the  queen  had  given  to  name  her  in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  church  : great 
endeavours  had  been  used  to  bring  the  Scotch  nation  to  declare  the  same  successor.  It  was 
true,  we  still  wanted  one  great  security,  we  had  not  yet  made  any  provision  for  carrying  on 
the  government,  for  maintaining  the  public  quiet,  for  proclaiming  and  sending  for  the  suc- 
cessor, and  for  keeping  things  in  order  till  the  successor  should  come : it  seemed  therefore 
necessary,  to  make  an  effectual  provision  against  tho  disorders  that  might  happen  in  such  an 
interval.  This  was  proposed  first  by  myself,  and  it  was  seconded  by  the  lord  Godolphin, 
and  all  the  whigs  went  into  it ; and  so  the  questiou  was  put  upon  thu  other  motion,  as  first 
made,  by  a previous  division,  whether  that  should  be  put,  or  not,  and  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  about  three  to  one. 

The  queen  heard  the  debate,  and  seemed  amazed  at  the  behaviour  of  some,  who,  when 
they  had  credit  with  her,  and  apprehended  that  such  a motion  might  be  made  by  the  whigs, 
had  possessed  her  with  deep  prejudices  against  it ; for  they  niade  her  apprehend,  that  when 
the  next  successor  should  be  brought  over,  she  herself  would  be  so  eclipsed  by  it,  that  she 
would  be  much  in  the  successor’s  power,  and  reign  only  at  her,  or  his,  courtesy : yet  these 
very  persons,  having  now  lost  their  interest  in  her,  and  their  posts,  were  driving  on  that  very 
motion  which  they  had  made  her  apprehend  was  the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  befall, 
niis  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  told  me,  but  she  named  no  person ; and  upon  it  a very 
black  suspicion  was  taken  up,  by  some,  that  the  proposers  of  tliis  matter  knew,  or  at  least 
believed,  that  the  quetm  would  not  agree  to  the  motion,  which  way  soever  it  might  be 
brought  to  her ; whether  in  an  address,  or  in  a bill ; and  then  they  might  reckon,  that  this 
would  give  such  a jealousy,  and  create  such  a misunderstanding  between  her  and  the  parlia- 
ment, or  rather  the  whole  nation,  as  would  unsettle  her  whole  government,  and  put  all  things 
in  disorder.  But  this  was  only  a suspicion,  and  more  cannot  be  made  of  it. 

The  lords  were  now  engaged  to  go  on  in  the  debate  for  a regency ; it  was  opened  by  tho 
lord  Wharton  in  a manner  that  charmed  the  whole  house  f : he  had  not  been  present  at  the 
former  debate,  but  he  said  he  was  much  delighted  with  what  he  had  heard  concerning  it ; 

religion — for  to  liim  nothing  would  be  more  appalling  than 
to  be  convinced  of  iti  truth.  William  employed  him.  bnt 
would  never  make  liiui  prime  minister.  Anne  advanced 
him,  but  could  not  trust  him.  George  the  First  made  him 
lord  privy  seal.  He  died,  aged  sixty-six,  in  the  year  1715. 
He  is  believed  to  have  written  the  ballad  of  '*  Lilli- 
hiillcro.’* — nirrh’s  Lives;  Mackay’s  Characten  ; Noble’s 
Contiii.  of  Grainger. 


• The  speech  of  lord  Havershani  la  given  in  Chand- 
Lrr’s  Debates,  House  of  I.ords,  ii.  148. 

f Thomas,  marquis  of  Wharton,  is  described  by  those 
who  knew  him,  ns  perfectly  a gentleman  in  his  mnnncrs, 
of  superior  mental  capacity,  and  highly  coumgeoua ; but 
he  Wits  the  greatest  libertine  of  his  time.  He  gloried  in 
being  vicious;  ho  was  a slave  to  women,  svine,  and  every 
exifss.  To  support  the  consequent  e\|>eiise,  no  bribery 
was  too  barefaced.  Such  a man  necessarily  scoffed  at 
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}ir  Kiid,  he  liad  ever  looked  on  tho  securing  a protestant  succession  to  the  crown  as  that 
which  secured  all  uur  ha)>pinCKS : he  hud  heard  the  queen  recommend,  from  the  throne,  union 
and  agreement  to  all  her  subjects,  with  a great  emotion  in  his  own  mind ; it  was  now  evident 
tl»ere  was  a divinity  about  her  when  she  spoke ; the  cause  was  certiiinly  supernatural,  for 
we  saw  tho  miracle  that  was  wrought  by  it ; now  all  were  for  the  pruU'stant  succession  ; it 
Lad  not  been  always  so:  he  rejoiced  in  their  conversion,  and  confessed  it  was  a miracle  : ho 
would  not,  he  could  not,  he  ought  not  to  suspect  tbo  sincerity  of  those  who  moved  for 
inviting  the  next  successor  over ; yet  he  could  nut  hinder  himself  from  remembering  what 
had  passed,  in  a course  of  many  years ; aud  how  men  had  argued,  voted  and  protesWd  all 
that  while.  This  confirmed  his  opinion  that  a miracle  was  now  wrought,  and  that  might 
oblige  some  to  show  their  change,  by  an  excess  of  zeal,  which  he  could  not  but  commend, 
though  he  did  not  fully  agree  to  it.  After  this  preamble  he  opened  the  proposition  for  the 
regency,  in  all  tho  branches  of  it ; that  regents  should  be  empowered  to  act,  in  tho  name  of 
the  successor,  till  he  should  send  over  orders ; that  besides  those,  whom  the  parliament 
should  name,  the  next  successor  should  semd  over  a nomination  scaled  up,  and  to  be  opened, 
when  that  accident  should  hap|K‘n,  of  perwns  who  should  act  in  the  same  capacity  with 
those  who  should  be  named  by  parliament ; so  tho  motion  being  thus  digested,  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  whigs^  and  a bill  w'as  ordered  to  Ijc  brought  in,  pursuant  to  these  propositions. 
But  upon  the  debate  on  the  heads  of  the  bill,  it  did  appear  that  the  conversion,  which  the 
lord  Wharton  had  so  pleasantly  magnified,  was  not  so  entire  as  he  sei’mcd  to  suppose  : tliere 
was  some  cause  given  to  doubt  of  the  miracle;  for  when  a si'curity,  that  was  real  and 
visible,  was  thus  offered,  those  who  made  the  other  motion,  flew  off  from  it.  They  pre- 
tended, that  it  was  l>ecause  they  could  not  go  off  from  their  first  motion ; hut  they  were 
tohl,  that  the  immediate  successor  might  indeed,  during  her  life,  continue  in  England,  yet  it 
was  not  to  l>c  supposed  that  her  son,  the  elector,  could  be  always  absent  from  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  throw  off  all  care  of  them,  and  of  the  concerns  of  tho  empire,  in  which  he  bore  so 
great  a share.  If  he  should  go  over  for  ever  so  short  a time,  the  accident  might  hap|H'n,  in 
which  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  provide  such  an  expedient  os  was  now  offend.  Tliis 
laid  them  open  to  much  censun*,  but  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance.  It  was  resolved  that  the  regents  should  be  si'ven  and  no  more ; nml  they  wen^ 
fixed  by  the  posts  they  were  in  : tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  kecjwr,  the  lord 
treasurer,  lord  president,  lord  privy  seal,  lord  high  admiraU  and  the  lord  chief  justice  for 
the  time  being,  were  named  for  that  high  trust.  Tho  tories  struggled  hard,  that  the  lord 
treasurer  should  not  be  one,  only  to  show  their  spite  to  the  lord  Gudolphin,  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  with  scorn ; for  it  seemed  ridiculous,  in  a time,  when  there  might  l)e  much 
occasion  for  money,  to  exclude  an  ofiicxrr  from  tliat  high  trust,  who  alone  could  furnish  them 
with  it,  or  direct  them  how  to  be  furnislied.  The  tories  moved,  that  tho  lord  mayor  of 
London  should  be  one,  hut  that  was  likewise  rejected ; for  the  design  of  the  act  was,  that 
the  government  should  be  carried  on  by  those  who  should  be  at  that  time  in  the  conduct  and 
secret  of  affairs,  and  were  persons  nominated  by  the  queen  ; whereas  the  lord  mayor  was 
chosen  by  the  city,  and  had  no  practice  in  business.  These  regents  were  required  to  pro- 
claim the  next  successor,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  like  proclamation  over  England  and  Ire- 
land : the  next  suece^r  might  send  a triplicate  of  the  persons,  named  by  her  or  him  ; one 
of  these  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  another  with  the  lord 
keeper,  and  a third  with  his  own  minister,  residing  at  this  court ; upon  the  pro<ilicing  whereof, 
the  persona  nominated  were  to  join  with  tho  regents,  and  to  act  in  equality  with  them  ; the 
last  parliament,  even  though  dissolved,  was  to  be  presently  brought  together,  and  empowered 
to  continue  sitting  for  six  months ; and  thus  things  were  to  be  kept  in  order  till  the  successor 
should  either  come  in  pcTson,  or  send  over  his  orders. 

The  toric«  made  some  op|K)dition  to  every  branch  of  the  act,  but  in  that  of  the  parliament's 
sitting  the  opposition  was  more  remarkable.  The  carl  of  Rochester  moved  that  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  regents  should  be  limited,  to  pass  no  act  of  repeal  of  any  part  of  the  act  of 
unifonnity,  and,  in  his  }>ositive  way,  said,  if  this  was  not  agrtHnl  to,  ho  should  still  think  the 
church  was  in  danger,  notwithstanding  what  they  had  heard  from  the  throne  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  It  was  objected  to  this,  that  if  tho  regal  power  was  in  the  regents,  and  if 
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the  parliament  was  likewise  a le^l  one,  then,  by  the  constitution,  the  whole  legislature  was 
in  them,  and  that  could  not  be  limited  : for  they  could  rojK*al  any  law  that  limited  them. 
But  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  regents  might  be  limited.  So  that,  as  the 
design  of  moving  this  might  be  to  have  a new  colour  to  possess  the  clergy  that  there  was  a 
secret  di'sign  against  the  church,  which  might  break  out  at  such  a time,  the  lords  gave  way 
to  it,  though  they  thought  it  unreasonable,  and  proposed  with  no  good  design.  The  tories, 
upon  the  yielding  this  to  them,  proposed  a great  many  more  limitations ; such  as  the 
restraining  the  regents  from  consenting  to  a repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  the 
acts  for  trials  in  cases  of  treason,  and  some  others:  and  so  extravagant  were  they  in 
their  design  of  making  the  act  apjK*ar  ridiculous,  that  they  proposed  as  a limitation  that 
they  should  not  have  power  to  repeal  the  acts  of  succession.  All  these  were  rejected  with 
scorn  and  indignation ; the  lords  seeing  by  this  their  error  in  yielding  to  that  propose<I 
hy  the  carl  of  Rochester.  The  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  tories  protested 
against  it. 

I never  knew  any  thing  in  the  management  of  the  tories  by  which  they  suffered  more  in 
their  reputation  than  by  this.  Tlicy  hoped  that  the  motion  for  the  invitation  would  have 
cleared  them  of  all  suspicions  of  inclinations  towards  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
would  have  reconciled  the  body  of  the  nation  to  them,  and  turned  them  against  all  who 
should  oppose  it ; but  the  progress  of  the  matter  produced  a contrary  effect.  The  manage- 
ment was  so  ill  disguised,  that  it  was  visible  they  intended  only  to  provoke  the  queen  hv  it, 
hoping  that  the  provocation  might  go  so  far,  that  in  the  sequel  all  their  designs  might  be 
brought  about,  though  by  a method  tliat  seemed  quite  contrary  to  them,  and  destructive 
of  them. 

The  bill  lay  long  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a secret  management  that  was  against  it. 
'Xlic  tories  there  likewise  proposed  that  the  next  successor  should  be  brought  over,  whieh 
was  opposed  by  the  whigs,  not  by  any  vote  agaipst  it,  but  by  resolving  to  go  through  the 
lords*  bill  first.  The  secret  management  was  from  Hanover.  Some  indigent  persons,  and 
others  employed  by  the  tories,  had  studied  to  infuse  jealousies  of  the  queen  and  her  ministem 
into  the  old  electoress.  She  was  then  seventy-five,  but  had  still  so  much  vivacity,  that,  as 
she  was  the  most  knowing  and  the  most  entertaining  woman  of  the  age,  so  she  seemed 
willing  to  change  her  scene,  and  to  come  and  shine  among  us  here  in  England  *.  They  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  write  a letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  intimating  her  readiness 
to  come  over,  if  the  queen  and  parliament  should  desire  it.  This  was  made  public  by  the 
intriguing  persons  in  that  court : atul  a colour  was  soon  found  to  kei'p  some  whigs  from 
agreeing  to  the  actf.  In  the  act  that  first  settled  the  succession,  one  limitation  (as  was  told 
in  its  proper  place)  had  been,  that  when  the  crown  shonld  pass  into  that  housp,  no  man  who 
had  cither  place  or  pension  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  clause 
in  this  bill,  that  empowered  either  the  parliament  that  should  be  current  at  the  queen’s 
death,  or  that  which  had  sat  last  (though  dissolved),  to  sit  for  six  months,  or  till  the  suc- 
cessor should  dissolve  it,  8eeme<l  contrary  to  this  inc.apacitating  clause  in  the  former  act. 
Great  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  by  some  zealous  whigs,  who  were  so  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  a self-denying  bill,  as  necessary  to  preserve  public  liberty  from  the  practices  of  a 
designing  court,  that  for  some  weeks  there  was  cause  to  fear  not  only  the  loss  of  the  bill,  but 
a breach  among  the  whigs  upon  this  head.  Much  pains  were  taken,  and  with  very  g<K>d 
effect,  to  heal  this.  It  was  at  last  settled : a great  many  offices  were  enumerated,  aud  it 


* Sophia  Hediuiaciiia  wu  the  youn^t  of  the  twcleo 
rhiliiren  of  Frederic,  ctcetor  palatine,  titular  king  of 
noheinia,  amt  F.tizabetb,  the  odIv  lister  of  Charlca  the 
Fint.  She  waa  bom  at  the  ({ague  in  1630,  and  luarricil 
Knieit  Auguatua,  duke  of  Hanover,  in  1^58.  The  agi- 
uiiuo  of  her  mind,  at  the  time  of  which  Burnet  treata  in 
the  above  page,  ia  luppoacd  to  have  hailencd  her  death. 
Site  died  auddcnly  in  the  gardens  of  ttanrvnhanscn,  in 
1714.  <^ueen  Anne  only  Burrived  her  fifty-three  day*. 
Sophia'*  long  life  wat  spotlcaa.  She  had  a*  many  nrtuea, 
and  rontV*»«dly  more  »ccompUihnjcnt»,  than  any  of  tho 
{•rittetart  her  contcuiporarica.  She  apukc  I»w  Dutch, 


German,  French,  and  Italian,  and  wu«  a proficient  in 
She  waa  aa  great  a worker  with  her  needle  a*  her 
coiucjiiporary,  our  queen  Mary.  ITicie  piirruita  did  not 
injure  her  health,  fur  she  coiifttantly  u»rd  the  exerdae  of 
walking:  age  had  not  marked  her  with  wrinkle*,  nor 
deprived  her  of  teeth. — Noblc'a  Cnntiii.  of  Grainger. 

t*  A pamphlet,  reeoinniending  the  virit  to  Kngland  of 
the  eleetorcM,  wa»  publishwl,- entitled,  “ Ivctter  fiom 
Sir  Rowland  Gwynn  to  the  eail  «f  Stamford.’*  The  com. 
mons  voted  it  Bcdieioua.  &c.  Sec  Chandler'*  I^hbte*  of 
H.  of  Coinmofia,  iii.  4.56, 
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wa*!  'IcflartMl  that  ovcry  man  wlio  hold  any  uf  thow',  was  thorohy  incapaoiiati-d  from  sitting 
in  iho  house  of  commons ; and  every  monilKT  of  the  house,  who  did  acc<*j>t  of  any  other 
ortiro,  was  ujujn  tlmt  excluded  the  lumm*,  and  a now  writ  was  to  go  out  to  tlu>se  whom  he 
represented  to  choose  again  : hut  it  was  left  free  to  them  to  cIio<m';  him  or  any  other,  as  tlu'y 
plt*nsc*d.  It  was  desired  hy  those*  who  pn’ssed  this  matter  nmst,  that  it  shoiihl  take  place 
only  in  the  next  rcigit ; hut,  to  remove  all  jealousy,  the  ministers  were  content  that  thm^ 
clauses  sliould  take  place  inime<liat**ly  up<m  the  dissolution  of  tlie  prewnt  parliament.  And 
when  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  these  siHf-dcnying  claust*8  to  the  lords,  they  added  to 
them  a re|>eal  of  that  clause,  in  the  first  act  of  succession,  hy  whicl»  the  succeeding  princes 
were  limited  to  govern  liy  the  afivice  of  tlu*ir  council,  and  by  which  all  the  privy  coun- 
8<*IIors  were  to  be  obliged  to  sign  their  advici*s ; wliich  was  impracticable,  since  it  was 
visible  tliat  no  man  woubl  l>e  a privy  c<mns«‘lIor  on  IIhmh*  Unns.  Tl»e  lords  a<ld«*<l  the  ri'peal 
of  this  clause  to  the  amendments  sent  up  by  tlie  coinmons,  and  the  commons  readily  agreed 
to  it. 

After  this  act  had  paSvSt'd,  the  lord  Halifax,  remembering  w'hat  the  earl  of  Rochester  had 
said  concerning  the  danger  the  church  might  be  in,  tiiove<i  that  a day  might  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  those  dangers,  al>out  wliieh  so  many  tragical  stories  had  been  pubtislied  uf  late. 
A day  was  appointed  for  this,  and  we  were  all  made  believe  tliat  wo  should  hear  many 
frightful  things  ; but  our  expectations  were  n«it  answered.  S(*nie  spoke  of  danger  from  tlio 
presbyt*Ty  that  was  si'ttled  in  Scotland  : some  spoke  of  the  absence  of  the  next  successor; 
some  reflected  on  the  <K‘caaional  bill  that  was  n*ji*cted  in  that  house  : some  complained 
of  the  schools  of  the  dissenters:  and  others  reflecte«l  on  the  principles  that  many  had  drank 
in,  that  were  different  from  those  formerly  receiviMl,  and  that  seemed  destructive  of  the 
church. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  it  was  said  that  the  chiircli  was  safer  now  than  ever  it  had  been. 
At  tbe  revolution,  provision  was  made  tliat  our  king  must  be  of  the  refnnned  religion,  nor 
was  this  all ; iu  the  late  act  of  succi'ssiun  it  was  enacted,  that  he  should  be  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  object  to  the  house  the  njccting  a bill 
which  was  done  by  the  majority,  of  wliom  it  became  not  the  lesser  number  to  complain. 
We  had  ail  our  former  laws  left  to  us,  not  only  entire,  but  fortified  by  late  additions  and 
explanations;  so  that  we  were  safer  in  all  them*  than  we  had  been  at  any  time  formerly. 
The  dissenters  gained  no  new  strength,  they  were  visibly  decreasing ; the  toleration  had 
softened  their  tempers,  and  they  concurred  xt'alously  in  serving  all  the  ends  of  the  govern- 
inent : nor  was  there  any  particular  complaint  brought  against  them  : they  eeeinerl  quiet 
and  content  with  their  toleration,  if  they  could  he  but  secure  of  enjoying  it.  Tbe  queen 
was  taking  the  most  effectual  means  possible  to  deliver  the  clergy  from  the  depression  of 
poverty,  that  brought  them  under  much  contempt,  and  denied  them  the  necessary  means  and 
helps  of  study.  The  bisliops  looked  after  their  diocreses  with  a care  that  had  not  been  known 
in  the  memory  of  man.  Great  sums  were  yearly  raised  by  their  eare  and  zeal,  for  serving 
the  plant’itions,  U'tter  than  had  ever  yet  been  done.  A spirit  of  zeal  and  piety  appt'art'd  in 
our  churches,  and  at  sacrament,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times.  In  one  respect  it  was 
acknowledged  tbe  church  was  in  danger:  there  was  an  evil  spirit  and  a virulent  teni)M‘r 
spread  among  the  clergy  : there  were  many  indecent  si'rmons  j>reaclied  on  public  occasions, 
and  those  hot  clergymen,  who  were  not  the  most  n'gulur  in  their  lives,  had  raist'd  factions 
in  many  dioceses  against  their  hisliops.  These  were  dangers  created  hy  tliose  very  men  who 
fille<l  the  nation  with  this  outcry  against  imaginary  ones,  while  their  own  conduct  produce<l 
real  and  thn^atening  dangers.  Many  st'verc  reflections  were  thrown  out  on  lK>th  sides  in  the 
progress  of  this  dclmte. 

It  ended  in  a vou*,  carried  by  a great  majority,  that  the  church  of  England,  under  the 
queen's  liapjty  administration,  was  in  a safe  and  tlouriMhing  condition  ; and  to  this  a fU'vero 
ci-nsurc  was  added  on  the  spreaders  of  tlu’so  reports  of  (lungers,  that  they  were  the  enemies 
<;f  the  queen  and  of  licr  goveniment.  They  also  resolved  to  make  an  address  to  the  qiu*eii, 
in  which,  after  this  was  set  forth,  they  prayed  her  to  order  a prosecution,  according  to  law, 
of  all  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  tliis  offence.  Hiey  scuit  tliis  down  to  tbe  liousi*  uf  com- 
mons, where  the  debate  w:»  brought  over  again,  but  it  was  nin  down  with  great  fores. 
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The  commons  agreed  with  the  lords,  and  both  houses  went  together  to  the  qneen  with  this 
address.  Such  a concurrence  of  both  houses  had  not  been  seen  for  some  years.  And  indocfl 
there  was  in  both  so  great  a majority  for  carrying  on  all  the  interests  of  the  government,  that 
the  men  of  ill  intentions  had  no  hopes,  during  the  whole  session,  of  embroiling  matters,  but 
in  the  debates  concerning  the  self-denying  clause  above-mentioned. 

But  though  the  main  designs  and  hopes  of  the  party  had  thus  not  only  failed  them,  but 
turned  against  them,  yet  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt ; it  was  on  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  though  they  spoke  of  him  with  great  respect.  They  complained  of  the  errors 
committed  this  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  l*hey  indeed  laid  the  blame  of  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  design  on  the  Moselle  on  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  the  errors  committed  in 
Brabant  on  the  h^tates  and  their  deputies : but  they  said  they  could  not  judge  of  these 
things,  nor  be  able  to  lay  before  the  queen  those  advices  that  might  be  fit  for  them  to 
offer  to  her,  unless  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  those  affairs : there- 
fore they  proposed,  that  by  an  address  they  might  pray  the  queen  to  communicate  to  them 
all  that  she  knew  concerning  those  transactions  during  the  last  campaign ; for  they  nx^koned 
that,  if  all  particulars  should  be  laid  before  them,  they  would  find  somewhat  in  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  conduct,  on  which  a censure  might  be  fixed.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
if  any  complaint  was  brought  against  any  of  the  queen's  subjects,  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
them  to  enquire  into  it,  by  all  proper  ways ; but  the  house  of  lords  could  not  pretend  to 
examine,  or  to  censure,  the  conduct  of  the  queen's  allies : they  were  not  subject  to  them,  nor 
could  they  be  heard  to  justify  themselves : and  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  if  they  should 
pass  a censure,  or  make  a complaint,  of  them.  It  was  one  of  the  trusts  that  was  lodged 
with  the  government,  to  manage  all  treaties  and  alliances ; so  tliat  our  commerce  with  our 
allies  was  wholly  in  the  crown  : allies  might  sometimes  fail,  being  not  able  to  perform  what 
they  undertook : they  aro  subject  both  to  errors  and  to  accidents,  and  are  sometimes  ill- 
served  : the  entering  into  that  matter  was  not  at  all  proper  for  the  house,  unless  it  w*as 
intended  to  run  into  rash  and  indiscreet  censures,  on  design  to  provoke  the  allies,  and  by  that 
means  to  weaken,  if  not  break,  tho  alliance.  The  queen  would  no  doubt  endeavour  to  redress 
whatsoever  was  amiss,  and  that  must  be  tnistcd  to  her  conduct. 

So  this  attempt  not  only  failed,  but  it  hap]>ened  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  that 
it  was  turned  against  those  who  made  it.  An  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  praying  her 
to  go  on  in  her  alliances,  and  in  particular  to  cultivate  a perfect  union  and  correspondence 
with  the  states  of  tho  United  Provinces.  This  had  a very  good  effect  in  Holland,  for  the 
agents  of  Franco  were  at  the  same  time  both  spreading  reports  among  us  that  the  Dutch 
were  inclined  to  a peace ; and  among  them,  that  the  Englisli  had  very  unkind  thoughts  of 
them.  Tho  design  was  to  alienate  us  from  one  another,  that  so  both  might  be  thereby 
the  better  disposed  to  hearken  to  a project  of  peace ; which,  in  the  state  in  which  matteis 
were  at  that  time,  was  the  most  destructive  thing  that  could  be  thought  on.  And  all 
motions  that  looked  that  way  gave  very  evident  discoveries  of  tho  bad  intentions  of  those 
who  made  them. 

The  next  business  of  a public  nature  that  came  before  the  parliament  was  carried  very 
unanimously.  The  queen  laid  before  the  two  houses  the  addresses  of  Uie  Scotch  parliament 
against  any  progress  in  the  treaty  of  union,  till  the  act,  which  declared  them  aliens  by  such 
a day,  should  be  repealed.  I'ho  tories  upon  this  occasion,  to  make  themselves  popular,  after 
they  had  failed  in  many  attempts,  resolvc<l  to  promote  this;  apprehending  that  the  whigs, 
who  had  first  moved  for  that  act,  would  be  for  maintaining  their  own  work : hut  they 
seemed  to  l>e  much  surprised,  when,  after  they  had  pit'faccd  their  motions  in  this  matter, 
witli  such  declaratiiins  of  their  intentions  for  tlje  public  good,  that  showed  they  expected 
opposition  and  a debate,  the  whigs  not  only  agreed  to  this,  hut  carried  the  motion  further, 
to  the  other  act  relating  to  their  manufacture  and  trade.  This  passed  very  unanimously  in 
both  houses;  and,  by  this  means,  way  was  made  for  oi)ening  a treaty,  as  soon  as  the  session 
should  come  to  an  end.  All  the  northern  ports  of  England,  which  had  been  disturbed  for 
some  years  with  apprehensions  of  a war  with  Scotland,  that  would  certainly  be  mischievous 
to  them,  whatsoever  the  end  of  it  might  prove,  were  much  delighted  witli  the  prospect  of 
peiicG  and  union  with  their  neighbours. 
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These  were  the  mo:)t  important  debates  during  this  session  ; at  all  which  the  queen  was 
present:  she  stayed  all  the  while,  and  liearkened  to  every  thing  with  great  attention.  The 
debates  were  nianago<l  on  the  one  side  by  the  lords  Oodolphin,  Wharton,  Somers,  IIa)ira.T« 
Sunderland,  and  Tuwnshend*  : on  the  other  side,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  lords 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Anglest'y,  Guernsey,  and  Haversham.  Tltere  was  so  much  strength 
and  clearness  on  ilic  one  siile,  and  so  much  iieat  and  artifice  on  the  other,  tliat  nothing  but 
obstinate  partiality  could  resist  so  evident  a conviction. 

The  house  <if  commons  went  on  in  creating  funds  for  the  supplies  they  had  voted  for  the 
next  yc'ar:  and  the  nation  was  so  well  satisHt'd  witli  the  government,  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  that  a fund  bf'ing  create<l  for  two  millions  and  a half,  by  way  of  annuities  for  uinety- 
nine  years,  at  six  and  a half  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  which  the  capital  w'as  to  sink  ; the 
whole  sum  was  suWribed  in  a very  few  days.  At  the  same  time,  tlic  duke  of  Marlborough 
proposed  the  advance  of  a sum  of  600,(XK)/.  to  the  emjH,ror,  for  the  use  of  prince  Eugene  and 
the  service  of  Italy,  upon  a branch  of  the  emperor's  revenue  in  Silesia,  at  eight  per  cent, 
and  the  capital  to  bo  n*paid  in  eight  years.  The  nation  did  so  abound,  both  in  money  aivl 
seal,  that  this  was  likewnsi^  advanced  in  a very  few  days.  Our  armies,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
were  every  wliere  punctually  paid.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  never  raised  so  high  in 
any  age,  nor  so  s icrudiy  maintained.  The  treasury  wan  as  exact  and  as  regular  in  all  pay- 
Tnents  as  any  private  banker  could  be.  It  is  true,  a great  deal  of  money  went  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  sptK:io:  that  which  maintmmKl  the  war  in  Spain  was  to  be  sent  thither  in  that 
manner,  the  way  by  hills  of  exchange  not  being  yet  opened.  Our  trade  with  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  brought  us  great  returns  of  money,  was  now  stopped  : by  this 
means  there  grew  to  be  a sensible  want  of  money  over  the  nation.  This  was  in  a great 
measure  supplied  by  the  currency  of  exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes  : and  this  lay  so  obvious 
to  the  disaffected  party,  that  they  were  ofte  n attempting  to  blast,  at  least  to  disparage,  this 
paper  credit ; but  it  was  still  kept  up.  It  bred  a just  indignation  in  all  who  had  a true  love 
to  their  country,  to  see  some  using  all  possible  methods  to  shake  the  administration,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  at  homo  and  abroad,  was  much  the  best  that  hod  boon  in 
the  memory  of  man  : and  was  certainly  not  only  easy  to  the  subjects  in  general,  but  gentle 
oven  towards  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  undennino  it. 

Tlie  lord  Somers  made  a motion  in  the  house  of  lords  to  correct  some  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  common  law  an<l  in  chancery,  that  were  both  dilatory  and  very  chargeable.  Hu 
began  the  motion  with  some  instances  that  were  more  conspicuous  and  gross ; and  he 
managed  the  matter  so,  that  both  the  lord  keeper  and  judges  concurred  with  him  : though 
it  passes  generally  for  a maxim,  that  judges  ought  rather  to  enlarge  than  contract  their 
jurisdiction.  A bill  passed  the  house  that  began  a reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  which, 
as  things  now  stand,  arc  certainly  among  tlie  greatest  grievances  of  the  nation.  When  this 
went  through  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  visible  that  the  interest  of  under-officers,  clerks, 
and  attorneys,  whose  gains  were  to  bo  lessened  by  this  hill,  was  more  considered  than  the 
interest  of  the  nation  itself.  Several  clauses,  how  beneficial  soever  to  the  subject,  which 
touched  on  their  profit,  were  left  out  by  the  commons.  But  what  fault  soever  the  lords 


* Ch»rl«f,  vitcount  TowriMnd,  wm  in  earljr  life  a torr, 
bm  joined  the  whig  part?  when  he  oh*ervcd  that  it  w;is 
the  »taunche«t  npporter  of  the  proteatant  intereat.  Under 
^aeen  Anne,  he  wt«  lord-lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  captain 
of  her  yeoman  guard,  Ac.  At  the  arceition  of  George 
iHe  Fint,  he  was  made  principal  seerelary  of  state.  In 
1717,  he  went  as  lord-lientenant  to  Ireland,  and  three 
*«ai«  after  became  president  of  the  conoeil.  George  the 
Second  continued  him  in  the  sccreury’s  place.  Ho  acted 
t/T  many  years  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Walpole,  but  they  at  length  quarrelled,  and  Townsend 
retired  I'rom  office.  Of  this  quarrel,  a descendant  has 
mid,  **  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  a dispute  be- 
tween statesmen,  but  I will  give  you  the  history  of  this 
to  a few  words.  Ae  long  as  the  firm  was  Townsend  and 

Walpole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  ■,  but  it  no  touorr 


became  Walpole  and  Tosmsend,  than  things  went  wrong, 
and  a separation  eustied.**  When  lord  Townsend  w»s 
solicited  again  to  rctnm  to  office,  he  at  once  replied. 
**  No— for  I may  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuesiiy  of 
my  temper,  and  by  personal  resentment,  to  adopt  a line 
of  conduct,  which  in  niy  cooler  moments  I may  regret." 
He  retired  to  hit  seat,  Rainhsm,  in  Norfolk,  and  died 
there  suddenly,  agc<l  sixty-four,  in  1738.  H*>  rang  the 

bell,  and  upon  his  servacit  obeying  (be  summons,  bis  lord, 
ship  was  found  without  any  symptom  of  life.  Slow  in 
decision,  and  perplexed  in  uttering  his  opinion,  yet  his 
judgment  was  sound  and  Ids  foresight  sagacious.  In  pri- 
vate life,  no  one  was  more  amiable  ; and  let  it  be  remens- 
oered,  to  his  credit,  that  ho  op|»osed  the  itnpcaehtuent  ot 
bis  political  rival,  the  earl  of  Oxford. — Nohlr’s  Coiitin. 
Grainger;  Coxe's  Rife,  Ace.  of  sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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toight  liavc  found  with  thm*  alterations,  yut,  to  avoid  all  disputes  with  the  coinmons,  they 
Agreed  to  their  aim-ndincnts. 

There  v.as  another  general  complaint  made  of  the  private  acts  of  parliament,  that  passed 
through  both  houses  t<x)  easily,  and  in  so  great  a number,  that  it  took  up  a great  part  of  the 
session  to  examine  them,  even  in  that  cursory  way,  that  was  subject  to  many  inconvenienct  s. 
l'h<!  foes  that  were  paid  for  thcHe  to  the  speakers  and  clerks  of  Imth  houses  inclined  them  to 
favour  and  promote  them  : so  the  lord  Somers  proposed  such  a regulation  in  that  matter,  as 
will  probably  have  a good  effect  for  the  future.  The  pre.sent  lord  keeper  did  indeed  very 
generously  obstruct  those  private  bills  as  much  as  his  predecessor  had  promoted  them.  fJe 
^id  another  thing  of  a great  example  : on  the  first  day  of  the  year  it  w*08  become  a custom, 
for  all  those  who  practised  in  chancery,  to  offer  a new-year's  gift  to  the  lord  who  had  the 
great  seal : these  grew  to  be  so  considerable,  that  they  amounted  to  1500/.  a-year : on  this 
new'-year's  day,  wliich  was  his  first,  he  signified  to  all  who,  according  to  custom,  were 
exptxted  to  come  with  their  presents,  that  he  would  receive  none,  hut  would  break  that 
custom.  lie  thought  it  looked  like  the  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  court ; 
and  that  if  it  was  not  bribery,  yet  it  came  too  near  it,  and  looked  too  like  it.  This  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  the  raising  bis  character.  He  luanagcd  the  court  of  chancery  with 
impartial  justice  and  great  dispatch,  and  was  very,  useful  to  the  house  of  lords  in  the  pro- 
moting of  business. 

Wlien  the  session  was  near  an  end,  great  complaints  were  made  in  both  houses  of  the 
progress  of  po]K>ry  in  Lancashire,  and  of  many  insolences  committed  there,  both  by  the  laity 
and  prit^ts  of  that  religion.  Upon  this,  a bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  wntli 
clauses  that  would  have  rendered  the  bill  passed  against  papists,  in  the  end  of  the  last  reign, 
effectual.  This  alarmed  all  of  that  religion  ; so  that  they  made  very  powerful  (or,  to  follow 
the  raillery  of  that  time,  very  weighty)  intercessions  with  the  consideruhle  men  of  that  hous<*. 
The  court  looked  on  and  seemed  indifferent  in  the  matter,  yet  it  was  given  out  that  so 
severe  a law  would  be  very  unreasonable,  when  we  were  in  alliance  with  so  many  princes  of 
that  religion,  and  that  it  must  lessen  the  force  of  the  queen's  intercession  in  favour  of  the 
protestauts  that  lived  in  the  dominions  of  those  princes.  The  proceeding  seemed  rigorous,  and 
not  suited  to  the  gentleness  that  the  Cliristian  religion  did  so  particularly  recommend,  and 
was  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration,  that  were  then  in  great 
vogue.  It  was  answered  that  the  dependence  of  those  of  that  religion  on  a foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, and  at  present  on  a foreign  pretender  to  the  crown,  put  them  out  of  the  case  of  other 
subjects  who  might  differ  from  the  established  religion ; since  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason 
to  consider  tlic  papists  as  enemies,  rather  than  as  subjects.  Hut  the  application  was  made 
in  so  effi'ctual  a manner,  that  the  bill  was  let  fall.  And  though  tlie  lords  had  made  some 
steps  towards  such  a bill,  yet,  since  they  saw  what  fate  it  was  likely  to  have  in  the  house 
of  commons,  instead  of  proci^cding  farther  in  it,  they  dismissed  that  matter  with  an  address 
to  the  queen,  that  she  would  give  orders,  both  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  the 
clergy,  that  a return  might  be  made  to  the  next  session  of  parliament  of  all  the  papists  in 
England. 

There  was  another  project  set  on  foot  at  this  time  by  the  lord  Halifax,  for  putting  the 
records  and  the  public  oflices  of  the  kingdom  in  In^tter  order.  He  had,  in  a former  session, 
moved  the  h»rds  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  view  the  records  in  the  Tower,  which  were 
tti  great  disorder,  and  in  a visible  decay  for  want  of  some  more  officers,  and  by  the  neglect 
of  thosi^  we  had.  Tlu'se  lords,  in  their  report,  proposed  some  regulations  fur  the  future,  whicli 
have  been  since  followed  so  effectually,  though  at  a considerable  charge,  by  creating  several 
new  officers,  that  the  nation  will  reap  the  benefit  of  all  this  very  sensibly.  Hut  lord  Halifax 
carried  his  project  much  further.  The  famous  library,  collected  by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
continued  down  in  his  family,  was  the  greatest  collcition  of  manuscripts  relating  to  tho 
public,  that  perhaps  any  nation  in  Europe  could  sliow.  Tho  late  owner  of  it,  sir  John 
Cotton,  had,  by  his  will,  left  it  to  the  public,  but  in  such  w'unls,  that  it  was  rather  shut  up, 
than  made  any  way  useful : and  indeed  it  was  to  be  so  carefully  preserved,  that  none  could 
he  the  better  for  it : so  that  lord  moved  tho  house  to  entreat  the  queen  tlmt  she  would  be 
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pl«*a«cd  to  buy  Cotton-house,  which  stood  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  to 
that  some  part  of  that  pround  W(juhl  fiirniHli  llicm  with  many  useful  rooms,  ant!  there  would 
be  eumiph  left  for  buihlinp  a noble  structure  for  a library.  To  which,  besides  the  Cotton 
library  and  the  queen's  library,  the  royal  swKiety,  who  had  a \cry  pmsl  lil>rary  at  Gresham 
college,  would  remove  and  keep  their  assiunhlicH  there,  as  soon  iis  it  was  made  convenient  for 
them.  This  was  a great  design,  which  the  lord  Halifax,  who  set  it  first  on  ft>ot,  seemed 
resolved  to  carry  on  till  it  w'ere  finished.  Jt  will  set  learning  again  on  foot  among  ns,  and 
Ik;  a great  honour  to  the  queen's  reign  *. 

Thus  this  se  ssion  of  parliament  came  to  a very  liappy  conclusion.  There  was  in  it  the 
l>fst  hannoiiy  within  both  housi*s,  and  l>etwccn  them,  as  well  as  with  the  crown,  and  it  was 
the  best  applauded  in  the  city  of  I»mhm,  over  the  whole  nation,  and  indeed  over  all  Europe, 
<»f  any  session  that  I had  ever  And  when  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the  first  of 

the  three,  so  that  we  were  to  have  two  other  sessions  of  the  same  members,  it  gave  an  uni- 
versal s.atisf.\ctiun,  both  to  our  ow*n  jieople  at  home  and  our  allies  abroad,  and  afifurded  a 
pro»pi»ct  of  a happy  end,  that  should  be  put  to  this  devouring  war,  which  in  all  probability 
must  come  to  a period,  b<>fore  the  conclusion  of  the  prcfiont  parliament.  This  gave  an 
unspeakable  satisfaction  to  all  who  loved  their  country  and  their  religion,  who  now  hoped 
that  we  had  in  view  a good  and  a safe  peace. 

The  convocation  sat  at  the  same  time:  it  was  chosen  as  the  former  had  been,  and  the 
members  that  were  ill-affi‘ct4‘d  were  still  prevailed  on  to  come  up,  and  to  continue  in  an 
expensive  hut  useless  attendance  in  town.  Tlie  bishops  drew  up  an  addri'Hs  to  the  queen,  in 
which,  as  the  two  liousc's  of  parliament  had  done,  they  expressed  a just  indignation  at  the 
jealousii>s  that  had  been  spread  al>out  the  nation  of  the  danger  of  tl>e  churcli.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  the  lower  house,  they  refused  to  join  in  it,  but  would  give  no  reason 
for  tlieir  n*fusal : tliey  drew  an  address  of  their  own,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken  of  tl>ese 
aspersions.  The  bislHqv»,  according  to  ancient  precedents,  required  them  either  to  ogree  to 
their  address,  or  to  offer  their  objections  against  it.  Tliey  would  do  neither,  so  the  address 
was  let  fall ; and  upon  that  a stop  was  j)ut  to  all  further  roininunieation  Ix-tween  the  two 
liouscs.  The  lower  liouse,  upon  this,  went  on  in  their  former  practice  of  intermediato 
»‘SKioiiB,  in  which  they  began  to  enter  ujMm  business,  to  approve  of  mjme  books,  and  to 
censure  others;  and  they  resolved  to  proceed  upon  the  same  grounds  that  factious  men 
among  them  liad  before  s<*t  up,  though  tlie  falsehood  of  their  pretensiims  had  been  evidently 
made  to  appear.  The  archbishop  had  prorogued  them  to  the  first  of  March.  When  that 
day  came,  the  lower  house  was  Hur|>rised  with  a pnibiitation  that  was  brought  to  the  upper 
house  by  a great  part  of  their  ImkIv,  who,  Ixung  dissjitisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
majority,  and  having  long  struggled  against  them,  though  in  vain,  at  Inst  drew  up  a proti  s- 
tation  against  theiii.  They  sent  it  up  and  down  through  the  whole  province,  that  they 
might  get  as  many  hands  to  it  as  they  could ; hut  the  matter  was  managed  with  such 
caution,  that  though  it  was  in  many  hands,  yet  it  was  not  known  to  the  other  ride  till  they 
heard  it  was  presented  to  the  pn*sident  of  the  U]»jK?r  house.  In  it,  all  the  irregular  motions 
•*f  the  lower  house  w’ore  reckoned  up,  insisting  more  particularly  on  that  of  holding  interme- 
diate wssions,  against  all  which  they  protested,  and  prayed  that  their  protestation  might  bo 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  up|>er  house,  that  so  they  might  not  bo  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
the  rest.  This  was  signed  by  above  fifty,  and  the  whole  l>ody  was  but  a hundred  aod  forty- 
five  : some  were  neutral ; so  that  hereby  very  near  one  half  broke  off  from  the  rest  and  left 
them,  and  sat  no  more  with  them.  The  lower  house  was  deliberating  how  to  vent  their 
indignation  against  these,  when  a more  sensible  mortification  followed.  The  archbishop 
sent  for  them,  and,  when  they  came  up,  he  read  a letter  to  them,  that  w'a.s  written  him 
by  the  queen,  in  which  she  took  notice  that  the  diffcrcnci'S  In’tween  the  two  hous  's  were 
still  kept  up ; she  was  much  concerned  to  s(‘C  that  they  were  rather  increas«‘d  than  abated  : 
she  was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because  it  had  been  her  constant  care,  as  it  should  con- 
tinue always  to  bo,  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  church  as  it  was  by  la>v  estiihliMlied, 
and  to  discountenance  all  divisions  and  innovations  wliatsoever  : she  was  resolved  to  main- 

* Thtt  propoMl  did  not  •tkrrrnj.  Tli«  Cottnn  are  in  the  Driiihli  Muwiiin ; thr  liKrar^  of  the  Hujal 

at  Some:iet  Houtt  The  Hbrar)  at  Utc  Bnioh  Mii»riun  was  openc<i  to  ibe  public  in  1761^. 
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tiiin  her  sxipremacy,  and  t\w  duo  suIx)rdination  of  presbyters  to  bisliops,  os  fiindamcntnl  parts 
of  it : slie  expected  that  the  arclibishop  and  bisho|>s  would  act  conformable  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  they  sliould  be  sure  of  the  continuance  of  licr  jirotection  and  favour^ 
which  should  not  l>e  wanting  to  any  of  the  clergy’,  as  long  as  they  were  true  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  dutiful  to  her  and  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  preserved  such  a temper  as 
b.*came  those  who  were  in  holy  orders.  The  archbishop,  as  he  was  n^quired  to  read  this  to 
them,  so  he  was  directed  to  prorogue  them  for  such  a time  as  should  apjK*ar  convenient  to 
him.  They  were  struck  with  this,  for  it  had  been  carried  so  secretly  that  it  was  a 8iir|>ri9e 
to  them  all.  Wlien  they  saw  th(‘y  were  to  he  prorogued,  they  ran  very  indt'cently  to  the 
door,  and  with  some  difficulty  were  kept  in  the  room  till  the  prorogation  was  intimated  to 
them.  They  went  next  to  their  own  house,  where,  though  prorogu<*d,  they  sat  still  in 
form,  as  if  tliey  had  b<*en  a house,  but  they  did  not  venture  on  passing  any  vote.  So  factious 
>vcre  they,  and  so  implicitly  led  by  those  who  had  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  that  though 
they  had  formerly  submitted  the  matters  in  d«d>ate  to  the  queen,  yet  now,  when  she  declared 
her  pleasure,  they  would  not  acquii«cein  it. 

The  session  of  parliament  being  now  at  an  end,  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  were 
carried  on  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Tliat  which  was  most  pressing  was  first  done.  Upon 
Stanhope*s  first  coming  over,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  orders  were  imniediatcly  issued 
out  for  sending  over  five  thousand  men,  \vith  all  ntressary  stores,  to  Spain.  The  orders 
were  given  in  very  presning  terms,  yet  so  many  offices  were  cnncf*nied  in  the  execution,  that 
many  delays  were  made ; some  of  these  were  much  censurt'd ; at  last  they  sailed  in  March. 
The  fleet  that  had  gone  into  the  Mediterranean  with  king  Charles,  and  was  to  return 
and  winter  at  Lisbon,  was  detained  by  wt*sterly  winds  longer  in  those  seas  than  had  liecn 
expected. 

The  people  of  Valencia  seemed  to  hope  that  they  were  to  winter  in  those  seas,  and  by  this 
they  were  encouraged  to  d«*clare  forking  Charles:  hut  they  were  much  expos4*d  to  those 
who  commanded  in  king  Philip’s  name.  All  Catalonia  had  submitted  to  king  Charles 
except  Roses:  garrisons  were  put  in  Gironne,  Lerida,  and  Tortosa:  and  the  states  of  that 
princ!i)ality  prepared  themselves  with  great  7.eal  and  resolution  for  the  next  campaign,  which 
they  had  reason  to  expect  would  come  both  early  and  severely  upon  them.  There  was  a 
breach  between  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  tlie  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  whom  he  charged 
very  heavily,  in  the  king's  own  prcs<mce,  wnth  corruption  and  injustice.  The  matter  went 
far,  and  the  king  blamed  the  carl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  not  much  of  a forliearing  or 
forgiving  temper  in  him.  There  w.as  no  method  of  communication  wnth  England  yet  settled. 
We  did  not  hear  from  them,  nor  they  from  us,  in  five  months;  this  put  them  out  of  all 
hope.  Our  men  wanted  every  thing,  and  could  be  supplied  there  with  nothing.  The  rtn’olt 
in  Valencia  made  it  necessary  to  send  such  a supply  to  them  from  Barcelona  as  could  l>e 
spared  from  thence.  Tlie  disgust  that  was  taken  made  it  advisable  to  send  the  carl  of  PeU'r- 
borough  thither,  and  he  willingly  undertook  tlie  service.  He  marched  towards  that  kingdom 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  English  and  a thousand  Spaniards : they  were  all  ill  equipped 
and  ill  furnished,  without  artillery,  and  with  very  little  ammunition  : but,  ns  they  marched, 
all  the  country  either  came  in  to  them  or  fled  before  them.  He  got  to  Valencia  without 
any  opposition,  and  was  received  there  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  gave 
n great  disturbance  to  the  Spanish  councils  at  Mndrid.  They  advisc'd  the  king  to  lx>gin 
with  the  reduction  of  Valencia:  it  lay  nearer,  and  was  easier  come  at : and  by  this  the  dis- 
position to  re  volt  would  be  checked,  which  might  otherwise  go  further.  But  this  was  over- 
ruled from  France,  where  little  irgard  was  had  to  the  iSpaniards.  They  resolved  to  begin 
with  Barcelona : in  it  king  Charles  himself  lay ; and,  on  taking  it,  they  reckoned  all  the 
rest  would  fall. 

The  F'reneh  resolved  to  send  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  si(’gc  by  sea,  and  the 
count  of  Toulouse  was  ordered  to  lie  with  the  fleet  before  the  place,  whilst  it  was  besieged 
by  land.  It  w-as  concerted  to  Iwgin  the  siege  in  M.-irch,  for  tlicy  knew’  that  if  they  begun  it 
80  early  our  fleet  could  not  come  in  time  to  relieve  it.  But  two  great  storms,  that  came 
kMHm  one  afUT  another,  did  so  scatter  their  tartam^  and  disable  their  ships  of  w*ar,  that  as 
,x»me  were  cast  away  and  others  were  much  shattered  so  they  all  lost  a inonth’s  time,  and 
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the  ((iogc  could  not  be  formed  before  the  beginning  of  April.  King  Cli&rles  riiut  himself  up 
in  Barcelona,  by  which  the  people  were  botli  animated  and  kept  in  order.  This  gave  all 
the  allies  very  sad  apprehensions ; they  feared  not  only  the  leas  of  the  place,  but  of  his 
person.  I^eak  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  end  of  March.  lie  missed  tlie  galleons  very 
narrowly,  but  he  could  not  pursue  them  ; for  he  was  to  lose  no  time,  but  haste  to  Barcelona. 
His  fleet  was  increased  to  thirty  ships  of  the  line  by  the  time  ho  got  to  Gibraltar ; but, 
though  twenty  more  were  following  him,  he  would  not  stay,  but  hastened  on  to  the  itdief  of 
the  place,  as  fast  as  the  wind  served. 

At  the  same  time  the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  aide  of  Portugal.  The  carl  of  Galway 
had  full  powers,  and  a brave  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  well  furnished  in  all 
respects,  lie  left  Badajos  behind  him,  and  marched  on  to  AlcanLira.  The  duke  of  Berwi<  k 
had  a very  small  force  left  him  to  defend  that  frontier.  It  seems  the  French  tnisted  to  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  court  of  Portugal.  His  troops  were  so  bad,  that  ho  saw  in  one  small 
action  that  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  He  put  a good  garrison  in  Alcantanu  where 
their  best  magazine  was  laid  in.  But  when  the  carl  of  Galway  came  before  the  town, 
within  three  days  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  delivered  np  the  place  and 
thc>mselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  Portuguese  would  have  stopped  there,  and  thought 
they  had  made  a good  campaign,  though  they  had  done  no  more  ; but  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Lisbon  went  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  pressed  him  that  orders  might  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  earl  of  Galway  to  march  on  : and  when  he  saw  a great  coldness  in  some 
of  the  ministers,  he  threatened  a pres^mt  rupture  if  it  was  not  done : and  he  continued 

waitinsf  on  the  king  till  the  orders  were  signed  and  sent  away.  Upon  receipt  of  these,  the 

earl  of  Galway  advanced  towards  Placentia,  all  the  country  declaring  for  him  os  soon  as  he 
appeared ; and  the  duke  of  Berwick  still  retiring  before  him,  not  being  able  to  give  the 
least  interruption  to  his  march. 

The  campaign  was  opened  in  Itedy  with  great  advantage  to  the  French.  The  duke  of 
Vendomo  marched  into  the  Brt'seion  to  attack  the  imperialists  before  prince  Eugene  could 
join  them,  who  was  now  come  very  near.  Ho  fell  on  a lx>dy  of  about  twelve  thousand  of 

them,  being  double  their  number : he  drove  them  from  their  posts  with  the  loss  of  about 

three  thousand  men  killed  and  taken  ; but  it  was  believed  there  were  as  many  of  the  French 
kilhil  as  of  the  imperialists.  Prince  Eugene  came  up  within  two  days,  and  put  all  in  order 
again.  He  retired  to  a surer  post,  waiting  till  the  troops  from  Germany  should  come  up. 
Tiie  slowness  of  the  Germans  was  always  fatal  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  was  now  reduced  to  great  extremities.  He  saw  the  siege  of  Turin  was  designed  : 
h?  fortified  so  many  outposts,  and  put  so  good  a garrison  in  it,  that  he  prepared  well  fur  a 
long  siege  and  a great  resistance.  Ho  wrote  to  the  queen  for  a further  supply  of  50,000/., 
assuring  her,  that  by  that  means  the  place  should  be  put  in  so  good  a state,  that  he  would 
undertake  that  all  should  be  done  which  could  be  expected  from  brave  and  resolute  men  ; 
and  so  careful  was  the  lord  treasurer  to  encourage  him,  that  the  courier  w*as  sent  back  the 
next  day  after  he  came,  with  credit  for  the  money.  There  was  some  hopes  of  a peace,  as 
there  was  an  actual  cessation  of  war  in  Hungary.  Tlie  malcontents  hod  been  put  in  hopes 
of  a great  diversion  of  the  emperor’s  forces  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  where  there  was  a g«*at 
insurrection,  provoked,  as  was  said,  by  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  ofiiccre,  who  were  so 
accustomed  to  be  heavy  in  their  quarters,  that  when  they  had  the  pretence  tliat  they  were 
among  enemies,  it  may  be  easily  believed  there  was  much  just  occasion  of  complaint,  and 
that  they  were  guilty  of  great  exactions  and  rapine.  This  looked  formidably  at  first,  and 
8?emed  to  threaten  a new  war  in  those  parts;  but  all  was  soon  suppressed.  The  iieasauts 
had  no  officers  among  them,  no  discipline,  nor  magazines,  and  no  place  of  strength.  So  they 
were  quickly  dis]M?rsed,  and  stricter  orders  were  given  for  the  bettor  regulating  the  military 
men,  though  it  was  not  ex)>ected  that  these  would  be  long  observed. 

While  matters  were  in  this  disposition  abroad,  the  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  tw*o  king- 
doms was  brought  on  and  managed  with  great  solemnity.  Commissions  were  given  out  for 
thirtv-two  persons  of  each  kingdom,  to  meet  at  I^ondon  on  the  18th  of  April.  Somerset 
Hou.«e  w’as  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  treaty.  The  persons  who  were  named  to  treat  on 
th?  English  side  were  well  ch</sen  : they  w.>re  tlio  most  capable  of  managing  the  treaty,  and 
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the  l»08i  disposed  to  it,  of  any  in  the  kingdrnn.  Tlu«e  wlio  came  from  Scotland  were  not 
looked  on  as  men  so  well  affected  to  the  design : most  of  tiu  in  had  stood  out  in  a long  and 
fimj  oppositiem  to  the  revolution,  and  to  all  that  had  hern  done  afterwards,  pursuant  to  it. 
The  nomination  of  thewe  was  fixed  on  hy  the  dukt's  of  Queensbury  and  Argyle.  It  was 
said  hy  them,  that  though  these  objections  did  indeed  lie  against  them,  yet  they  had  such  an 
interest  in  Scotland,  that  the  engjiging  them  to  he  cordially  for  the  union,  would  be  a great 
means  to  get  it  agreed  to  in  the  parliament  tlicre.  Tlie  Scotch  had  got  among  them  the 
notion  of  a federal  union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  of  the  cantons  in  Sw*it7X‘r> 
land.  But  the  English  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  the  examining,  or  discussing,  of  that 
project,  for  this  reason,  besides  many  others,  that  as  long  as  the  two  nations  had  two  different 
parliaments,  they  could  break  that  union  whensoever  they  pleased,  for  each  nation  w«nild 
follow  their  own  parliament.  The  design  wras  now*  to  settle  a lasting  and  indiwoluble  union 
between  the  kingdoms,  therefore  they  resolved  to  treat  only  alx>ut  an  incorporating  union, 
that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions  and  unite  all  their  interests.  So  they  at  last 
entered  uj>on  the  scheme  of  an  entire  union*. 

But  now  to  look  again  into  our  affairs  abroad.  Tlie  French  scorned  to  have  laid  the  design 
of  their  campaign  so  well,  that  it  had  everj'whcrc  a formidable  appeanince ; and,  if  the 
execution  had  answered  their  scheme,  it  would  have  proved  as  glorious,  as  it  w*as  in  the 
conclusion  fatal,  to  them.  Tliey  reckoned  the  taking  of  Barcelona  and  Turin  sure  ; and  by 
tlu*se  they  thought  the  war,  both  in  Sjiain  and  Italy,  would  be  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
They  knew  they  would  Ik?  superior  to  any  force  that  the  prince  of  Baden  could  bring 
togetlier  on  the  upper  Rhine : and  they  intended  to  have  a great  army  in  Flanders,  where 
they  knew’  our  chief  strength  would  Ik“,  to  act  as  oceasion  or  their  other  affairs  should  require. 
But  how  well  soever  tliis  design  might  seem  to  bo  laid,  it  app«*arcd  Providence  had  another, 
which  was  brought  to  hear  every  where  in  a most  wonderful  manner,  and  in  reverse  to  all 
their  views.  The  steps  of  this  I inb'nd  to  set  out  rather  as  a meditation  on  the  providence  of 
God,  than  as  a particular  history  of  this  signal  year,  for  which  I am  no  way  furoislied  ; 
besides  that,  if  I were,  it  does  not  answer  my  principal  design  in  writing. 

The  French  lay  thirty-seven  days  before  Barcelona  ; of  that  time,  twenty-two  were  spent 
in  taking  Mountjoy.  They  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  danger  of  raising  the  siege,  and 
that  therefore  they  might  proceed  as  slowly  os  they  pleased.  The  town  was  under  such  a 
consternation,  that  nothing  but  the  king's  presence  could  have  kept  them  from  capitulating 
the  first  week  of  the  siege.  There  were  some  mutinies  raised,  and  some  of  the  magistrates 
were  killed  in  them.  But  the  king  came  among  them  on  all  occasions,  and  both  quieted 
and  animated  thi'ni.  Stanhope  wrote,  after  the  siige  was  over  (whether  as  a courti»T  or  not, 
I cannot  tell,  for  he  had  now  on  him  the  character  of  the  queen's  envoy  to  king  Charles),  tliat 
the  king  went  into  all  places  of  danger,  and  made  all  about  him  examples  to  the  rest,  to  l>e 
hard  «.t  work  and  constant  upon  duty.  After  Mountjoy  was  taken,  the  town  was  more 
pressed.  The  earl  of  PeU*rhorough  came  from  Valencia,  and  was  upon  the  hills,  but  could 
not  give  them  any  gr(*at  assistance.  Some  few  from  Oironne  and  other  places  got  into  the 


* Thr  conttnitMoncrv,  arcording  to  other  authnntien, 
iiirt  rt  thr  ('ockpit,  Tor  the  ftrai  time,  on  the  )6th  of 
April,  On  the  part  of  Knjfland  were  the  lonl  cliaiicellrn 
Cow|*cf ; lord  high  tPCMwrrr  Oodolphin ; the  lord  pmi- 
dent ; duke  of  Biickinghamriiire,  lord  prirr  teal ; dtike  of 
8omer»et ; duke  of  Bollnti ; curl  of  Simdcrland  ; carl  of 
Kinpaton  ; earl  of  Orfonl ; vlucoimt  TowTkWiid  ; lord  Whar. 
tor  ; lord  Grey;  lord  Powlct;  lordSomcr*;  inanjui*  of 
Hnrtinjrlon  ; air  Charlea  Heiljrr*  and  Mr.  Harlrr,  aerrr. 
Ulrica  of  atatc ; Mr.  Hoyle;  lord  chief  juttire*  lloliand 
Treeor;  Mr.  Norlhey.  aitoraey-prncral ; Mr.  .Simon  Har* 
court,  aolirilorgeneral ; rir  Jolir  Cook,  and  Dr  Waller. 

On  the  nart  of  SrotUnd  were  the  earl  of  Seaticld,  lord, 
diatirrllor , duke  of  Quernrimry;  earl  of  Mar;  earl  of 
/.otidon  i Cf-!  of  SiUherlund ; earl  of  Wemyta  : earl  of 
Ix*ven  ; rail  of  Stair;  earl  of  Roaehiiiy  ; lortl  Airhilmld 
Ciimpliell ; riecount  Duplin  ; lord  Ko«a.  lord  preaident  of 
; lonl  Justice  Clerk  : Mr.  Francis  Montgomery; 
ur  Alexander  Ojpliie ; «>ii  I'jtiick  Juhiisii  ii ; air  J.itDri 


Smolk-tt;  Gem^  liockhart,  of  (’arnwa'.h  ; William 
Srton,  of  I'iimeihlen ; John  Clark ; Daniel  Stewart ; and 
Daniel  CainphclL 

Thr  lonl  chancellor  of  Knpland  deicrilied  the  fvelinpa 
that  erideiitly  actuated  all  the  rotnmiwionert,  when  he 
said,  they  tnct,  having  “ the  gencml  and  joita  pood  of 
both  kin;.'doms  solely  in  Ttew’:'*  ami  thr  lord  rhaneellor 
of  Scotland  as  succinctly  described  the  pmliabic  rrsuha  of 
tlie  proposed  union,  by  observing,  wr  are  convinced  that 
an  union  will  be  of  ereat  adraniage  to  both  : the  protc** 
taut  religion  will  be  thereby  the  more  hnnlv  arrured, 
the  designs  of  onr  enemies  efft'ctualiy  disappoinied.  snd 
the  riches  and  trade  of  the  whole  island  advanced.''  The 
tjneen  came  twice  to  their  n'ortinps,  for  the  purpose  ol 
encouraging  and  promoting  the  s[>eedy  progress  of  this 
great  national  Imnd  of  strength,  whirh  was  filially  effect  d 
on  the  23ri  of  July.  This  will  be  further  notieetl  in  a 
future  ]>jge.._Chaodler't  Dehates,  H.  of  (VnmiiUis,  iii. 
474  ; Defoe's  Hist,  of  the  Vcion. 
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town.  'Fhe  French  engineers  performeJ  their  j)urt  with  little  skill  and  success  ; those  they 
relied  most  on  happened  to  be  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  The  Levant  wind  was 
all  this  while  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Leak  to  come  up  so  soon  as  was  desired 
to  their  relief. 

But  when  their  strength,  as  well  as  their  patience,  was  almost  exhausted  the  wind 
turned,  and  Ijoak  with  all  haste  sailed  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  count  of  Toulouse  had 
intelligence  that  he  was  near  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Toulon.  Tesse,  with  king  Philip  (who 
was  in  the  camp,  but  was  not  once  named  in  any  action),  continued  three  days  before  Barce- 
lona after  their  fleet  sailed  away  : they  could  then  have  no  hopes  of  carrying  it,  unless  a 
storm  at  sea  had  kept  our  fleet  at  a distance.  At  last,  on  the  1st  of  May,  0.  S.,  the  siego 
was  raised,  with  great  precipitation  aiifl  in  much  disorder  : their  camp  was  left  well  furnished, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  bo  carried  off. 

On  the  day  of  the  raising  the  siege,  as  the  Fn^nch  army  was  marching  off,  the  sun  was 
eclipsed,  and  it  was  total  in  those  parts.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  weight  to  Ik;  laid  on 
such  things ; yet  the  vulgar  being  aj>t  to  look  on  them  as  ominous,  it  wjis  censured  as  a 
great  error  in  Tesse  not  to  have  raisi.'d  the  siege  a day  sooner ; and  that  the  rather  lK?cause 
tlie  king  of  France  had  made  the  sun,  with  a motto  of  Nec  .pluribiii  Impar,  his  device. 
King  Philip  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Perjngnan,  but  his  army  was  almost  ruined 
before  he  got  thither.  There  was  no  manner  of  communication  over  land  l>etween  Barcelona 
and  Portugal  ; so  the  Portuguese,  doubting  the  issue  of  that  siege,  had  no  mind  to  engage 
further  till  they  saw  how  it  ended  ; therefore  they  ordered  their  army  to  march  aside  to 
Ciudad  Roderigo,  on  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  to  s<'cure  their  frontier  Ly  taking  that 
place  : it  was  taken  after  a very  short  siege,  and  with  small  resistance.  From  thence  they 
ailvanced  to  Salamanca.  But  upon  the  news  of  raising  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  they  went 
on  towards  Madrid ; the  duke  of  Berwick  only  observing  their  motions  and  still  retiring 
before  them.  King  Philip  went,  with  great  expedition  aiub  a very  small  train,  from  Per- 
^))ignan  to  Navarre,  from  thence  he  came  pfwt  to  Madrid ; but  finding  he  had  no  army  that 
he  could  trust  to,  the  grandees  being  now  retired  and  l(K)king  as  so  many  dead  men,  and  he 
seeing  that  the  Portuguese  were  still  advancing,  sent  his  queen  to  Burgos,  and  followed  her 
in  a few  days,  carrying  with  him  that  which  was  valuable  in  the  palace.  And  it  seems  he 
despaired  ever  to  return  thither  again,  since  he  »lestroyed  all  that  coidd  not  be  carried  away  ; 
in  which  he  acted  a very  extraordinary  part,  for  he  did  some  of  this  with  his  own  hand  : as 
the  gentleman,  whom  the  earl  of  Galw.ay  sent  over,  told  me  was  universally  believed  in 
Madrid. 

The  capital  city  l)oing  thus  forsaken,  the  earl  of  Galway  came  to  it  by  the  end  of  June : ho 
met  with  no  resistance  indeed,  b;it  with  as  little  welcome.  An  army  of  Portuguese,  with 
a heretic  at  their  head,  were  certainly  very  strange  sights  to  the  Castilians,  who  retained  all 
the  pride,  without  any  of  the  courage,  of  their  anc(‘stors.  They  thought  it  below  them  to 
make  their  submissions  to  any  but  to  the  king  himself : and  if  king  Charles  had  come  thither 
imiiiediattdy,  it  was  believed  that  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain  would  have  lM;en  soon 
brought  about.  It  is  not  yet  certain  what  made  him  stay  so  long  as  he  did  at  Barcelona, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  near  the  eml  of  July.  Those  about  him  pretended  it 
was  not  fit  to  go  to  Madrid,  till  he  was  well  furnished  with  money,  to  make  a decent  entry. 
Stanhope  offered  to  furnish  him  with  what  wiis  necessary  for  the  journey,  but  could  not 
afford  a magnificent  equipage  for  a solemn  entry.  King  Charles  wrote  a very  prt'ssing 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  setting  forth  his  necessitit*s,  and  desiring  greater  8U))plie8. 
I saw  this  letter,  for  the  duke  sent  it  over  to  the  lord  treasurer.  But  little  regard  was  had 
to  it,  becausti  it  was  suggested  from  many  different  hands  that  the  ])rince  of  Lichtenstein  was 
enriching  himself,  and  keeping  his  king  poor.  Others  j)retendcd  the  true  cause  of  the  delay 
was  a secret  amour  of  that  king’s,  at  Barcelona.  Whatsoever  the  cause  of  it  might  be,  the 
effi*cts  have  hitherto  proved  fatal.  It  was  first  proposed  that  king  Charles  should  march 
through  Valencia,  as  the  nearest  and  much  the  sjifest  way,  and  he  came  on  that  design  as  far 
as  Tarragona.  But  advice  being  brought  him  there  that  the  king<lom  of  Arragon  was  in  a g<K*d 
disposition  to  d‘-clare  for  him,  he  w:ls  diverted  from  his  first  intentions,  and  j>revailed  on  to 
go  to  Saragossa,  where  he  was  aeknowledgetl  by  that  kingdom.  But  he  lost  much  time. 
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and  more  in  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  by  delaying  so  long  to  move  towards  Madrid.  So 
king  Philip  took  heart,  and  came  hack  from  Burges  to  Madrid,  Tlie  i;arl  of  Galway  was 
very  uneasy  at  this  slow  motion  which  king  Charles  made.  King  Philip  had  some  njore 
troops  sent  him  from  France,  and  the  broken  bodies  of  his  army  being  now  brought  together, 
he  had  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  the  earl  of  Galway,  and  so  he  marched  up  to  him  ; but 
since  so  much  depended  on  the  issue  of  an  action,  the  carl  of  Galway  avoided  it,  because  he 
expected  every  day  reinforcements  to  be  brought  up  to  him,  both  by  king  Charles  and  by 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  from  Valencia;  therefore,  to  facilitate  this  conjunction,  he  moved 
towards  Arragon  ; so  that  Madrid  was  again  left  to  be  possessed  by  king  Philip.  At  last, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  king  Charles  came  up,  but  with  a very  inconsiderable  force.  A 
few  days  after,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  came  also  with  an  escort  rather  than  any  strength, 
for  he  bad  not  with  him  above  five  hundred  dragoons.  He  was  now  uneasy  because  he 
could  not  have  the  supreme  command ; both  the  earl  of  Galway  and  count  Noyelles  being 
much  more  ancient  officers  than  he  was.  But,  to  deliver  him  from  the  uneasiness  of  being 
commanded  by  them,  the  queen  had  sent  him  the  powers  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary  ; 
and  he  took  that  character  on ’him  for  a few'  days.  His  complaining  so  much  as  he  did  of 
the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  and  the  Germans,  who  were  still  possessed  of  king  Charles's  eon- 
fidence,  made  him  very  unacceptable  to  that  king.  So  he,  waiting  for  orders  from  the  queen, 
withdrew  from  the  camp,  and  sailed  away  in  one  of  the  queen’s  ships  to  Genoa.  Our  fleet 
lay  all  the  summer  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  obliged  the  French  to  keep  theirs  within 
Toulon.  Carthagena  declared  for  king  Charles,  and  was  secured  by  some  of  our  ships : the 
fleet  came  before  Alicant ; the  seamen  landed  and  stormed  the  town ; the  castle  held  out 
some  weeks,  but  then  it  capitulated,  and  the  soldiers  by  articles  were  obliged  to  inarch  t^» 
Cadiz.  Soon  after  that  our  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  straits : one  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  another  was  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  and  the  rest  were  ordered  home.  After  king 
Charles  had  joined  lord  Galway,  king  Philip's  army  and  his  looked  on  one  another  for  some 
time,  but  without  venturing  on  any  action.  They  were  near  an  equality,  and  both  sides 
expected  to  be  reinforced ; so,  in  that  uncertainty,  neither  side  w’ould  put  anything  to 
hazard. 

But  now  I turn  to  another  and  a greater  scene.  The  king  of  France  was  assured  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  would  stand  upon  some  high  demands  he  made  to  the  allies,  so  that  the 
duke  of. Marlborough  could  not  have  the  Danes,  who  were  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  to 
join  him  for  some  time ; and  that  the  Prussians,  almost  as  many  as  the  Danes,  could  not 
come  up  to  the  confederate  army  for  some  weeks  ; so  he  ordered  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Villeroy  to  march  up  to  them,  and  to  venture  on  a battle,  since,  w'ithout  the  Danes,  they 
would  have  been  much  superior  in  number.  The  States  yielded  to  all  Denmark's  demands  ; 
and  the  jirince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  commanded  their  troops,  being  very  well  affected, 
reckoned  that  all  being  granted  he  needed  not  stay  till  he  sent  to  Denmark,  nor  wait  for  their 
express  orders,  but  marched  and  joined  the  army  the  day  before  the  engagement.  Some 
thought  that  the  king  of  France,  u|)oii  the  news  of  the  di.sgrace  before  Barcelona,  that  he 
might  cover  that,  resolved  to  put  all  to  venture,  hoping  that  a victory  would  have  set  all  to 
rights : this  passed  generally  in  the  world.  But  the  duke  of  Marlborough  told  me  that 
there  being  only  twelve  days  bctw’ceTi  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona  and  this  battle, 
the  one  being  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  twelfth,  eight  of  which  must  be 
allowed  for  the  courier  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Brabant,  it  seemed  not  possible  to  put 
things  in  the  order  in  which  he  saw  them  in  so  short  a time.  'Tlie  French  left  their  baggage 
and  heavy  cannon  at  Judoign,  and  marched  up  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was 
marching  towards  them  on  the  same  design  ; for,  if  they  had  not  offered  him  battle  on  the 
twelfth,  ho  was  resolved  to  have  attacked  them  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  Tliey  met  near 
a village  called  Rainillies  (not  far  from  the  Mehaigne)  from  whence  tbe  battle  takes  its 
nume. 

The  engagement  was  an  entire  one,  and  the  action  was  hot  for  two  hours  : bot’n  the  Fnuicli 
mous<iuetaires  and  the  cuirassiers  were  there.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  said  it  was  the  best 
army  he  ever  heheld.  But,  after  two  hours,  the  French  gave  way  every  where;  so  it  ended 
in  an  entire  defeat.  They  lost  both  their  canq»,  baggage,  and  artillery,  as  well  as  all  that 
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they  had  left  in  Judoign,  and  in  all  ponsiblo  confusion  tluy  passed  the  Dyle,  our  men  pur- 
suing till  it  was  dark.  The  duke  of  Marll>orough  said  to  me,  the  French  army  looked  the 
Ix'st  of  any  ho  liad  ever  seen ; hut  that  their  oflicers  did  not  do  their  part,  nor  show  tlio 
courage  that  had  appeared  among  tliem  on  oilier  occasions.  And  when  I asked  him  the 
difference  between  the  actions  at  llockstedt  and  at  Ramillies ; he  said,  the  first  battle 
lasted  l)ctwecn  seven  and  eight  hours,  and  we  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  it ; whereas 
the  second  lasted  not  above  two  hours,  and  we  lost  not  above  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Orders  were  presently  sent  to  the  great  cities,  to  draw  the  garrisons  out  of  them,  that 
•u  the  French  might  have  again  the  face  of  an  army  ; for  their  killed,  their  deserters,  and 
their  prisoners,  on  this  great  day,  were  almve  tw’enty  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
iKjrough  lost  no  time,  but  followed  them  close : Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels  submitted, 
besides  many  lesser  places:  Antwer])  made  a show  of  standing  out,  but  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  rest : Ghent  and  Bruges  did  the  same : in  all  these  king  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed. Upon  tliis  unexpected  rapidity  of  success,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went  to  the 
Hague,  to  concert  mi^asures  with  the  States,  where  he  stayed  but  a few  days;  for  they 
agreed  to  every  thing  he  proposed,  and  sent  him  back  with  full  powers.  The  first  thing  he 
undertook  was  the  siege  of  Ostend,  a place  famous  f»>r  its  long  siege  in  the  last  age.  The 
natives  of  the  place  were  dis}H>sed  to  return  to  the  Austrian  family,  and  the  French  that 
were  in  it  Iiad  so  lost  all  heart  and  spirit,  tliat  they  made  n«A  the  resistance  that  was  looked 
for.  In  ten  days  after  they  sat  down  before  it,  and  within  fimr  days  after  the  batteries 
were  finished,  they  capitulated.  From  thence  the  confederates  went  to  Mcnin,  which  was 
esteemed  the  best  finished  fortification  in  all  those  parts:  it  was  built  after  the  peace  of 
Niinegueu;  nothing  that  art  could  contrive  was  wanting  to  render  it  impregnable;  and  it 
was  defended  by  a garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  so  that  many  thought  it  was  too  bold  nn 
undertaking  to  sit  down  before  it.  The  French  army  was  become  considerable  by  great 
detaclimcnts  brought  from  the  Upi^er  Rhine,  where  mareschal  Villara  was  so  fur  superior 
to  the  Germans,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  revulsion  of  his  forces,  the  circles  of  Suabia 
and  F'ranconia  would  have  been  much  exposed  to  pillage  and  contribution. 

The  duke  of  Vendome's  conduct  in  Italy  had  so  raised  his  character,  that  he  was  thought 
the  only  man  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders ; so  he  was  sent  for,  and  had 
that  cuininaud  given  him,  with  a very  high  compliment,  which  was  very  injurious  to  the 
other  officers,  since  he  was  declared  to  be  the  single  man  on  whom  France  could  de|H*nd,  and 
by  whom  it  could  be  protected,  in  that  extremity.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Italy,  and  mareschal  Marsiii  was  sent  with  him  to  assist,  or  rather  in  reality  to 
govern  him.  And  so  obstinately  was  the  king  of  France  st't  on  pursuing  his  first  designs, 
that  notwithstanding  his  disgraces  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  (since  lie  had 
ordered  all  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Turin)  he  would  not  desist  from  tliat  attempt, 
but  ordered  it  to  l>e  pursued  with  all  possible  vigour.  The  siege  of  Mcnin  was  in  the  mean- 
while carried  on  so  successfully,  that  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the 
batteries  were  finished  on  the  29th ; and  they  pressed  the  place  so  warmly,  that  tliey  capitu- 
lated on  the  11th  of  August,  and  marched  out  on  the  14th,  being  St.  Lewis's  day  : four 
thousand  men  marched  out  of  the  place. 

It  seemed  strange  that  a garrisHin,  wdiich  was  still  so  numerous,  should  give  up,  in  so 
short  a time,  a place  that  was  lioth  so  strong  and  so  well  furnished.  But  as  the  French  were 
much  sunk,  so  the  allies  were  now  l>ecome  very  exjHTt  at  carrying  on  of  sieges,  and  spared 
no  cost  that  was  necessary  for  dispatch.  Dendermonde  had  been  for  some  weeks  under  a 
blockade : this,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  to  he  turned  into  a fonnal  siege.  The 
place  was  so  surrounded  with  water,  that  the  king  of  France,  having  once  begun  a siege 
there,  was  forced  to  raise  it ; yet  it  was  now  so  pressed,  that  the  garrison  offered  to  capitu- 
Ubi,  but  the  duke  of  Marlborough  would  give  them  no  other  terms  hut  those  of  being 
prisoners  of  war,  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit.  Ath  was  next  invested  ; it  lay  so 
inconveniently  between  Flanders  and  Brabant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  deliver  Brussi'Is  from  the  danger  of  that  neighbourhood.  In  a fortnight's 
time,  it  was  al.so  obliged  to  capitulab^  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

During  those  sieges,  the  duke  of  Vendomc,  having  fixed  himsedf  in  a camp  that  could  not 
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b ’ forced,  did  not  tliink  fit  to  give  the  duke  of  Marlborough  any  disturbance,  while  he  la^ 
with  his  army  covering  the  sieges.  Tl)e  French  were  jealous  of  the  elector  of  Havaria'a 
heat,  and  though  he  desired  to  command  an  army  apart,  yet  it  was  not  th(»ught  fit  to  divide 
the  force's,  though  now  grown  to  Iw  very  min>erous.  Deserters  said  the  panic  was  still  so 
great  in  the  army,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  venturing  (^n  any  action.  Paris 
itself  was  under  a high  consternation,  and  though  the  king  carried  his  misfortunes  with  an 
appearance  of  calmm*}»8  and  composure,  yet  he  was  often  let  blood,  which  was  thought  an 
indication  of  a great  commotion  within,  and  this  was  no  djHiht  the  greater,  because  it  waa 
so  much  disguised.  No  news  was  talked  of  at  that  court,  all  was  silent  and  solemn  ; so  that 
even  the  ducht'ss  dowager  of  Orleans  knew  not  the  true  state  of  their  affairs,  wijich  made 
her  write  to  her  aunt,  the  electress  of  Hanover,  to  learn  news  of  her. 

There  was  another  alarm  given  them,  which  heightened  the  disorder  they  were  in.  Tlu» 
queen  and  the  States  formed  a design  of  a descent  in  France,  witli  an  army  of  alioiit  ten 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  two  hundit'd  horse.  The  carl  of  Rivers  commanded  the 
land  anny,  as  Shovel  did  a royal  fleet  that  was  to  convoy thenj,  and  to  secure  their  landing  : 
it  was  to  Ik;  near  Bordeaux  ; but  the  secTet  was  then  so  well  kept,  that  the  French  could 
not  penetrate  into  it : so  tlie  alamj  was  general.  It  put  all  the  maritime  counties  of  France 
to  a vast  cliarge,  and  under  dismal  apjirehcnsions.  Officers  were  sent  from  the  court  to 
exercise  them  ; but  they  eaww'hat  their  militia  was,  and  that  was  all  their  defence.  I have 
one  of  the  manifi^stoa  that  the  carl  of  Rivers  was  ordere<l  to  piiblish  upon  his  landing : he 
declared  hy  it,  that  he  was  come  neither  to  pillage  the  country,  nor  to  conquer  any  part  of 
it ; he  came  only  to  rt*storo  the  people  to  tlieir  lilM*rties,  and  to  have  assemblies  of  the  stattw, 
as  they  ha<l  anciently,  and  to  restore  the  edicts  to  the  proU'stants ; he  promisetl  proUTtion 
to  all  that  should  come  in  to  him.  The  tro<»]is  were  all  put  aboard  at  Portsmouth,  in  the 
Ireginning  of  July,  hiit  they  were  kept  in  our  ports  hy  contrary  winds,  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  design  on  France  was  then  laid  aside ; it  w.-is  too  late  in  the  year  for  the 
fleet  to  sail  into  tlie  hay  of  Biscay,  and  to  lie  there  for  any  considerable  time  in  that  si'ason. 
The  reduction  of  Spain  was  of  the  gn*atost  importance  to  us  ; so  new  orders  were  sent  them 
to  sail  first  to  Lisbon,  and  there  to  take  such  measures,  as  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Spain 
should  require. 

Tljc  siege  of  Turin  was  begun  in  May,  and  was  continued  till  the  beginning  of  Septemlier. 
Tlierc  was  a strong  garrison  within  it,  and  it  wan  well  fiimishcd  both  with  pmvisions  and 
ammunition.  The  duke  of  Savoy  put  all  to  the  hazard:  he  8«;nt  his  ducliess  with  his  chil- 
dren to  Geno.0,  and  himself,  willi  a lK»dy  of  three  thousand  horse,  was  moving  about  Turin, 
from  valley  to  \'allcy,  till  that  Ixxly  was  much  diminished;  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  hy  the  duke  of  Feuillado,  who  commanded  in  the  siege,  and  drove  the 
duke  of  Savoy  before  him  ; so  that  all  hope  of  r<*lief  lay  in  prince  Eugene.  The  garrison 
ina«le  a noble  rosistanci',  and  maintained  tlieir  outworks  long : they  blew  up  many  mines, 
and  dispiik'd  every  inch  of  ground  with  great  rcsohition  : they  lost  about  six  thousand  men, 
who  were  either  killed  or  hod  dew'rted  during  the  siege ; and  their  pow’der  was  at  last  so 
s]><  nt,  that  they  must  havr?  capitulated  within  a day  or  two,  if  they  had  not  Unn  relieved. 
The  siege  ct>st  the  French  very  dear:  they  were  often  forced  to  change  their  attacks,  and 
lost  a!>out  fourti'en  thousand  men  before  the  jdace ; for  they  were  frequently  beat  from  the 
posts  that  they  bad  gained. 

Prince  Eugene  m:^e  all  tlie  haste  he  could  to  their  relief.  Tlic  court  of  Vienna  had  not 
given  due  orders,  as  they  had  undertaken,  for  the  provision  of  the  troojw  that  were  to  march 
through  their  country  to  join  him.  This  occasioned  many  complaints  ami  w»me  delay.  Tlie 
truth  w.^«^  that  court  was  so  much  set  on  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  that  all  other  things 
were  much  neglected,  while  tliat  alone  siK-med  to  ]>o8se88  them.  A treaty  was  tk;t  on  fo«jt 
with  the  malcontents  thert*,  by  the  mediation  of  Knglaml  and  of  the  Staks;  a cessation  of 
.arms  was  agreed  to  for  two  months;  all  tliat  lielonged  to  that  court  were  very  uneasy  wliile 
that  continued  ; they  had  shared  among  them  the  confiscations  of  all  the  great  estati's  in 
IIungar\%  and  they  saw  that,  if  a pt'ace  was  made,  all  these  w'ould  be  vacated,  and  the 
estati'S  wouhl  Ik*  n‘«tored  to  their  former  owmers  ; so  they  twik  all  possible  means  to  traverse 
the  negotiation,  and  to  eiiflame  tlie  cmjKTor.  There  st^emed  to  be  some  proliability  of 
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bringing  things  to  a eettlemt'nt,  but  that  could  not  be  brought  to  any  conclusion  during  t)m 
tenn  of  tlie  cessation  ; when  that  was  lapsed,  the  emperor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  renew 
!t : he  recalled  his  troops  from  the  UpptT  Khine,  though  that  was  contrary  to  all  his  agree- 
ments with  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  all  this  ill  management  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
prince  Eugene  got  together  the  greatest  part  of  those  troops  that  he  exjjocted  in  the  V cruneso 
before  the  end  of  June : they  were  not  yet  all  come  up,  but  he,  believing  himself  strong 
enough,  resolved  to  advance ; and  he  left  the  prince  of  Ilessc  with  a body  to  receive  the 
rest,  and  by  them  to  force  a diversion,  while  he  should  l>e  going  on.  Tlie  duke  of  Vendume 
had  taken  care  of  all  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio,  and  liad  cast  up 
such  lines  and  entrenchments  every  where,  tliat  lie  liad  assured  the  court  of  France  it  was 
nut  possible  for  prince  Eugene  to  break  through  all  that  opposition,  at  least  to  do  it  in  anv' 
time  to  ndieve  Turin.  By  this  time  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  come  to  take  the  army  out  of 
Vendome's  hands;  but  before  that  duke  had  left  it,  tliey  saw  that  he  had  reckoned  wnmg 
in  all  those  hopes  ho  had  given  the  court  of  France,  of  stopping  prince  Eugene’s  march.  For, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  he  sent  a few  battalions  over  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  where 
the  French  were  well  posted,  and  double  their  number  ; yet  they  rau  away  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  they  left  every  thing  behind  them.  Upon  that,  prince  Eugene  passed  the 
Adige  with  his  wliole  army,  and  the  French,  in  a consternation,  retired  behind  tlie  Mincio. 
After  this,  prince  Eugene  sur|)rised  the  French  with  a motion  that  they  had  not  looked  for, 
nor  prepared  against,  for  he  passed  the  Po:  the  duke  of  Orleans  followed  him,  but  declinc<l 
an  engagement ; whereu|>on  prince  Eugene  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  felt 
the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Raiuillics,  even  in  Italy,  the  French  si*eming  to  be  every  where 
dispirited  with  their  misfortunes.  Prince  Eugene,  marching  nearer  the  Apeninm*8,  ha<l 
gained  some  days’  march  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; upon  which,  that  duke  repassed  the  Po, 
and  advanced  with  such  haste  towards  Turin,  that  he  took  no  care  of  the  pass  at  Stradella, 
which  might  have  been  kept  and  disputed  for  hoiiu*  days.  Prince  F.ugcne  found  no  opposi- 
tion there  ; nor  did  he  mei‘t  with  any  other  difficulty,  but  from  the  length  of  the  march  and 
the  heat  of  tlie  season,  for  he  was  in  motion  all  the  months  of  July  and  August 
In  the  beginning  of  Septemln'r  the  duke  of  Savoy  joined  him  with  the  small  remnants  of 
his  army,  and  they  hasted  on  to  Turin.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  got  thither  before  them, 
and  the  place  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  Tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  with  most  of 
the  chief  officers,  were  for  marching  out  of  tlie  trenches  ; Marsin  was  of  another  mind,  and 
when  he  found  it  bard  to  maintain  his  opinion,  he  jiroduced  positive  orders  for  it,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  debate.  The  duke  of  Savoy  saw  the  mni^essity  of  attacking  them  in  their 
trenches : his  anny  consisted  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  but  they  were  good  troo|>s ; 
the  French  were  above  forty  thousand,  and  in  a well  fortified  camp : yet  after  two  hours’ 
resistance,  the  duke  of  Savoy  broke  through,  and  then  there  was  a great  destruction,  the 
Frencli  flying  in  much  disorder,  and  leaving  a vast  tn'osure  in  their  camp,  lK*sidcfi  great 
stones  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  It  was  so  entire  a defeat,  that  nut  above 
one  thousand  six  hundred  men  of  that  great  army  got  ofl’  in  a body,  and  they  made  all  the 
haste  they  couhl  into  Daiiphiny.  The  duke  of  5^voy  went  into  Turin,  where  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  ho  was  received  with  much  joy  : the  garrison,  fur  want  of  powder,  was  not 
In  a condition  to  make  a sally  on  the  French,  while  ho  attacked  them ; the  French  were 
pursued  os  far  as  men  wearied  with  such  an  action  could  follow  them,  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though  he  lost  the  day,  yet  gave  great  demonstrations 
of  courage,  and  received  several  wounds.  Maresclial  Marsin  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  but 
died  of  his  wounds  in  a few  hours  ; and  upon  hiin  nil  the  errors  of  this  dismal  day  were  cast, 
though  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  fell  on  Chamillard,  who  was  then  in  the  supreme  degree 
of  favour  at  court,  and  was  entirely  possi’ssed  of  madam  Maintenon's  confidence.  Feuillade 
had  married  his  daughter,  and,  in  order  to  the  advancing  him,  he  had  the  command  of  titis 
riege  given  him,  which  was  thus  obstinately  pursued  till  it  ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The 
obstinacy  continued,  for  the  king  sent  orders,  for  a mouth  tog<*ther,  to  tlie  duke  of  Orleans, 
to  march  back  into  Piedmont,  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible ; yet  repeated  orders  were 
Sent,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  understood  .iftcrwanls.  Madam  Maintenon  (it  seems)  U‘ok 
Uiat  care  of  tlie  king’s  health  and  humour,  that  she  did  not  suffer  the  ill  state  of  liis  affairs  to 
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he  fully  toM  him  : ho  all  that  while  was  made  Imlieve^  that  the  siege  w*is  only  nise<l  upr<n 
the  advance  of  princ-c  Eiigt-nea  army,  and  knew  not  tliat  his  own  was  defeated  and  ruined. 
I am  not  enough  versed  in  military  affairs  to  offer  any  judgment  upon  that  point,  whether 
they  did  well,  or  ill,  not  to  go  out  of  their  camp  tt>  fight ; it  is  certain,  that  the  fight  was  more 
disorderly,  and  the  loss  was  much  greater,  by  m»s<m  of  their  lying  within  their  lines  ■ in  tlii« 
I have  known  men  of  the  trade  of  different  opinionN. 

While  this  was  done  at  Turin,  the  prince  of  Hesse  advanced  to  the  Mincio,  which  the 
French  abandonc<i ; but  as  lie  w’cnt  to  take  Castigliime,  Medavi,  the  French  general,  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  off  alwut  tw’o  ihousstnd  of  his  men,  ujK>n  which  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  the  Adige.  The  French  magnified  this  excessively,  hoping,  with  the  noise  they  made 
about  it,  to  balance  their  real  loss  at  Turin.  I’he  j)rince  of  Vaudemont,  upon  the  news  from 
Turin,  left  the  city  of  Milan,  and  ndired  with  the  small  force  he  had  to  Cremona.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  marched  with  all  haste  into  the  MiluncMe.  The  city  of  Milan 
was  opened  to  them  ; but  the  citadel  and  some  stn)iig  places  that  had  garrisons  in  them  stood 
out  some  time;  yet  place  afU'r  place  capitulated,  so  that  it  was  visible  all  would  quickly 
fall  into  their  hands. 

Such  a succession  of  eminent  misfortunes  in  one  campaign,  and  in  so  many  different 
places,  was  without  example.  It  made  all  people  conclude  that  the  time  was  come.  In 
which  the  perfidy,  the  tyranny,  and  the  cruelty,  of  that  king's  long  and  bloody  reign,  was 
now  to  be  repaid  him  writh  the  same  severe  im^asure  with  which  ho  had  fonnerly  treated 
others.  But  the  secrets  of  God  are  not  to  he  too  l>oldly  pried  into,  till  ho  is  pleased  to 
display  them  to  us  more  openly.  It  is  certiiinly  a year  that  deserves  to  be  long  and  much 
rememl»ercd. 

In  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  which  Poland  had  been  harassed  with  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  but  without  any  gn*at  action,  the  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  that  king  Augustus 
supported  his  affairs  in  Poland  hy  the  supplicii,  both  of  men  and  money,  that  he  drew  from 
his  electorate,  resolved  to  stop  that  resource  : so  ho  marc'hed  through  Silesia  and  Lnsatia 
into  Saxony.  Ho  quickly  tnado  himself  master  of  an  0|Hm  country,  that  was  looking  for  no 
such  invasion,  and  was  in  no  sort  prepared  for  it,  and  had  few  strong  places  in  it  capable  of 
any  resistance.  The  rich  towm  of  Leipsic  and  all  the  K*t  of  the  country  was,  without  any 
oppf>sition,  put  under  contribution.  All  the  empire  was  alarmed  at  this:  it  was  at  firnt 
apprehended  that  it  was  set  on  by  the  French  eomiciis,  to  raise  a new  war  in  Germany,  and 
to  put  the  North  all  in  a flame.  The  king  of  Sweden  gave  it  out  that  he  had  no  design  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  empire ; that  ho  intended  by  this  march,  only  to  bring  the  war 
of  Poland  to  a speedy  conclusion  : and  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  an  unlocked  fur 
incident  would  soon  bring  that  war  to  a crisis. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  abroad  in  thU  glorious  and  over-memorable  year.  At 
home,  an(*ther  matter  of  great  consequence  was  put  in  a good  and  promising  method  : the 
commiHsioners  of  both  kingdoms  sat  dose  in  a tre.ity  till  about  the  middle  of  July  ; ih  con- 
clusion, they  prepared  a complete  scheme  of  an  entire  union  of  both  nations ; some  parti- 
culars being  only  referred,  to  bi*  s<*ttled  by  their  parliaments  respectively.  When  every 
thing  was  agreed  to,  they  prewnted  one  copy  of  the  treaty  to  the  queen,  and  each  side  had 
a copy,  to  be  presented  to  their  respective  parliament,  all  the  three  copies  lieing  signed  by 
the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  *.  It  wa.s  resolved  to  lay  the  matter  first  before  the 
parliament  of  ^Scotland,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  meet  with  the  greatest 
o]>position  there. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a work  of  which  many  had  quito  (h'spaired,  in  which 
ruml>er  1 was  one ; and  those  who  entertained  better  hcqies,  thought  it  must  have  run  out 
into  a long  negotiation  for  several  years : but  beyond  all  men's  expectation  it  was  begun  and 
finished  witliin  the  compass  of  one.  The  commissioners  brought  up  from  Scotland,  for  the 
treaty,  w'ere  so  strangely  chosen  (the  far  greater  number  having  continued  in  an  op]>osition 
to  the  government  ever  since  the  revolution),  that  from  thence  many  concluded  that  it  was 
not  sincerely  designed  by  the  ministry,  when  they  saw  such  a nomination.  This  was  a piece 
of  tlie  carl  of  ytair’s  cunning,  who  did  heartily  promote  the  design : he  then  thought  that  if 
* >:ce  the  rpirchn  of  the  two  lord  (iiBncclIoni  and  of  the  <iuren,  uii  iMi  tK-ra>tc>o,  tu  C'lundlrr's  DctniK*,  iil.  477. 
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9iich  a mimt>cr  of  thoAc  who  W'cro  looked  on  as  JacobiU's,  and  were  popular  men  on  that 
account  amon^  the  disaffected  there,  could  be  w»  wrought  on,  as  to  Ik?  engaged  in  the  affair, 
the  work  would  be  much  the  easier  when  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Scotland  : and  in  this 
the  event  showed  that  he  took  right  mesisures.  The  lord  Somers  had  the  chief  hand  in  pro- 
jecting the  scheme  of  the  union,  into  which  all  the  commissionera  of  the  English  nation  went 
very  easily.  The  advantages  that  were  offeretl  to  Scotland  in  the  whole  frame  of  it  were  so 
great  and  so  visible,  that  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  the  safety,  that  was  to  be  procurcil 
by  it  to  England,  could  have  brought  the  Englisli  to  agree  to  a project,  that,  in  every  branch 
of  it,  was  much  more  favourable  to  the  Scotch  nation*. 

They  were  to  b<?ar  lofw  than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  public  taxes ; when  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  levied  in  England,  which  amounted  to  tw*o  millions,  Scotland  was  only  t«> 
bo  taxe<l  at  48,000  ]u>unds,  which  was  eight  months'  asw^mment ; they  bad  been  accustomed 
for  some  years  to  pay  this,  and  they  said  it  was  all  that  the  nation  could  bear.  It  is  held  a 
maxim,  that  in  the  framing  of  a government,  a projM)rtion  ought  to  be  oWrved  between 
the  share  in  the  legislature  and  the  burden  to  be  home  ; yet  in  return  of  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  burden,  they  offered  the  Scotch  nearly  the  eleventh  part  of  the  legislature  ; for  the 
peers  of  Scotland  were  to  be  represented  by  sixteen  jhhts  in  the  bouse  of  lonls,  and  the  com- 
mons by  forty-five  members  in  the  bouse  of  commons ; and  these  were  to  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  metliods,  to  be  settled  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  And  since  Scotland  was  to 
pay  customs  and  excises,  on  the  same  footing  with  England,  and  was  to  bear  a share  in 
paying  much  of  tlie  debt  England  had  coiitnicted  during  the  war,  388,000  pounds  was  to 
be  niiseil  in  England,  and  sent  into  Scotland,  ns  an  equivalent  for  that ; and  that  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  recoining  the  money,  that  all  might  be  of  one  denomination  and  standard,  and 
to  paying  the  public  deitts  of  Scotland,  and  repaying,  to  their  African  company,  all  their 
losses  with  interest ; u)>on  which  that  company  was  to  he  dissolved,  and  the  overplus  of  tbo 
equivalent  was  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  Trade  was  to  be  free 
all  over  the  island,  and  to  the  plantations ; private  rights  were  to  be  preserved,  and  the  judi- 
catories and  laws  of  Scotland  were  still  to  he  continued : hut  all  was  put,  for  the  future, 
under  the  regulation  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ; the  two  nations  now  were  to  he  one 
kingdom,  under  the  same  succession  to  the  crown,  and  united  in  one  parliament.  There  w'as 
no  provision  made  in  this  treaty,  with  relation  to  religion  ; for  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  in 
both  kingdoms,  that  empowered  the  queen  to  name  commissioners,  there  was  an  express 
limitation  that  they  should  not  treat  of  those  matters. 

Tills  was  the  substance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  being  laid  iH'fore  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  met  with  great  opposition  there.  It  was  visible  that  the  nobility  of  that  king- 
dom suffered  a great  diminution  by  it ; for  though  it  was  agn^ed  that  they  should  enjoy  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  peers  of  England,  yet  the  greatest  of  them  all,  which  w’as  the 
voting  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  restrained  to  sixteen,  to  he  elected  by  the  rest  at  every  new 
parliament ; yet  there  was  a greater  majority  of  the  nobility  that  ctmeurred  in  voting  for  the 
anion,  than  in  the  other  states  of  that  kingdom.  Tlio  coinmisHioners  from  the  shires  and 
boroughs  were  almost  equally  divided,  though  it  was  evident  they  were  to  lie  the  chief 
gainers  by  it ; among  thene  the  union  was  agreed  to  by  a very  small  majority  : it  was  the 
nobility  that  in  every  vote  turned  the  scale  for  the  union:  they  were  severely  reflected  on 
by  those  who  opposc<l  it ; it  was  said  many  of  them  were  bought  off’,  to  sell  their  country 
and  their  birth-right : all  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  jacohite  interest,  opposed 
every  step  that  w^as  made  with  great  vclieinencc  ; for  they  saw  that  the  union  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  their  views  and  designs,  for  a new  revolution.  Yet  these  could  not  have  raised 
or  maintained  so  great  an  opposition  as  was  now  made,  if  the  presbyterians  had  not  U'en 
possessed  with  a jealousy,  that  the  consequence  of  this  union  would  he,  the  change  of  church- 
government  among  them,  and  that  they  would  lie  swallowed  up  by  the  church  of  England. 
Tills  took  such  root  in  many  that  no  assurances  that  were  offered  could  remove  their  fears : 
it  was  infused  in  them  chiefly  by  the  old  duchess  of  llaniiltnn,  who  had  great  credit  with 
them ; and  it  was  suggested,  that  she,  and  her  son,  had  particular  views,  as  hoping,  that  if 

* For  tlie  Scotch  jarobinir*!  nnmtive  of  the  ire  Ixickhart'i  **Mctt)ain '**  sml  Hwirt'i  ^ rnblie  ipvit  of 
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Scotland  should  continue  a separated  kingdom,  the  crown  might  come  into  their  family,  they 
being  the  next  in  blood,  after  king  James’s  posterity.  Tlic  infusion  of  such  apprehensions 
had  a great  effect  on  the  main  body  of  that  party,  who  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  hearken, 
but  never  to  accept  of  the  offers,  that  were  made  for  securing  their  presbyterian  government. 
A great  part  of  the  gentry  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  been  often  in  England,  and  had  observed 
the  proU'ction,  that  all  men  had  from  a house  of  commons,  and  the  security  that  it  pro- 
cured against  partial  judges,  and  a violent  ministry,  entered  into  the  design  with  great  zeal. 
The  opening  a free  trade,  not  only  with  England,  but  with  the  plantations,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  England,  drew  in  those  who  underst<M)d  these  matters,  and  saw  there  was 
no  other  way  in  view  to  make  the  nation  rich  and  considerable.  Those  who  had  engaged 
far  into  the  dt'sign  of  Darien,  and  were  great  losers  by  it,  saw  now  an  honourable  way  to  be 
reimbursed,  which  made  them  wish  well  to  the  union,  and  promote  it ; but  that  which 
advanced  the  design  most  effectually,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  succeeded,  was, 
that  a considerable  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  no  engagements  with 
the  court  (on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  disobliged,  and  turned  out  of  great  posts,  and  some 
very  lately)  declan;d  for  it.  These  kept  themselves  very  close  and  united,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  other  interest  but  that  of  their  country,  and  were  for  that  reason  called  the 
$(fuadrone  * : the  chief  of  these  were,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  carls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh, 
Haddington,  and  Marchmont ; they  were  in  great  credit,  because  they  had  no  visible  bias 
on  their  minds  ; ill  usage  had  provoked  them  rather  to  oppose  the  ministry  than  to  concur 
in  any  thing,  where  the  chief  lionour  would  be  carried  away  by  others.  When  they  were 
spoken  to  by  the  ministry,  they  answered  coldly,  and  with  great  reserves,  so  it  was  expected 
tliey  would  have  concurred  in  the  opposition  ; and  they  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  in 
number,  if  they  had  set  themselves  against  the  union,  the  design  must  have  miscarried  : but 
they  continued  still  silent,  till  the  first  division  of  the  house  obliged  them  to  declare,  and 
then  they  not  only  joined  in  it,  but  promoted  it  effectually,  and  with  zeal : there  were  great 
and  long  debat<;s,  managed  on  the  side  of  the  union,  by  the  earls  of  Seafield  and  Stair  for  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  squadrone  by  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont ; and  against  it  by 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and  the  marquis  of  Annandale.  The  duke  of  Athol  was 
believed  to  be  in  a foreign  correspondence,  and  w’as  much  wd  on  violent  methods : duke 
Hamilton  managed  the  debate  wnth  great  vehemence,  but  was  against  all  desperate  motions  : 
he  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  resolveil  not  to  venture  all  with  those  who  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  running,  in  the  old  Scotch  way,  to  extremities.  The  topics,  fmm  which  the  argu- 
ments against  the  union,  were  drawn,  were  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  their  kingdom, 
which  was  offered  to  be  given  up,  and  sold : they  were  departing  from  an  independent  state, 
and  going  to  sink  into  a dependence  on  England  ; what  conditions  soever  might  be  now 
speciously  offered,  as  a security  to  them,  they  could  not  expect  that  they  should  be  adhered 
to,  or  religiously  maintained  in  a parlianient,  where  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners 
could  not  hold  the  balance  against  above  an  hundred  peers  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
commoners.  Scotland  would  be  no  more  considered  as  formerly  by  foreign  princes  and 
states  : their  peers  would  be  precarious  and  elective  : they  magnified  their  crown  with  the 
other  regalia  so  much,  that  since  the  nation  seemed  resolved  never  to  suffer  them  to  be  carried 
away,  it  wa.s  provided,  in  a new  clause  added  to  the  articles,  that  these  should  still  remain 
within  the  kingdom.  They  insisted  most  vehemently  on  the  danger  that  the  constitution  of 
their  church  must  be  in,  when  all  should  be  under  the  power  of  a British  parliament:  this 
was  pressed  with  fury  by  some  who  were  known  to  Ikj  the  most  violent  enemii's  to  pres- 
bytery, of  any  in  that  nation  ; but  it  w.as  done  on  design,  to  inflame  that  body  of  men  by 
tliose  apprehensions,  and  so  to  engage  them  to  persist  in  their  opposition.  To  allay  that 
heat,  after  the  general  vote  was  carried  for  the  union,  before  they  entered  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  articles,  an  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the  presbyterian  government ; 
by  which  it  was  (h'clared  to  be  the  only  goveniment  of  that  church,  unalterable  in  all  suc- 
eecdine  times,  and  the  maintainin';  it  was  declared  to  bo  a fundamental  and  essential  article 
and  condition  of  the  union  : and  this  act  was  to  be  made  a part  of  the  act  for  the  union, 
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xvljich  in  the  consequence  of  ittat,  was  to  be  ratified  by  another  net  of  parliament  in  Kiiginnd. 
Thus  those  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  presbytery,  of  any  in  the  nation,  raised  tlie 
clamour  of  the  danger  that  form  of  government  would  lx;  in,  if  the  union  went  on,  to  such  a 
height,  that  by  their  means  this  act  was  carried,  as  far  os  any  huniaii  law  coiihl  go,  for  their 
security : for  by  this  they  ha<l  nut  only  all  the  security  that  tlieir  own  parliament  could  givo 
them,  but  they  were  to  have  the  faith  and  authority  of  the  parliament  of  England,  it  bi'ing 
in  the  stipulation  made  an  essential  condition  of  the  union : the  carrying  this  matU*r  so  fur, 
was  done  in  hopes  that  the  parliament  of  England  would  never  be  brrjiight  to  pass  it.  This 
act  was  passed,  and  it  gave  an  entire  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  disjKXH'd  to  receive  any, 
but  nothing  could  satisfy  men  who  made  use  of  this,  only  to  inflame  others.  Those  who 
opposed  tho  union,  finding  the  majority  w'os  against  them,  studied  to  raise  a storm  without 
doors,  to  fnghten  them  : a set  of  addresses  against  the  union  were  sent  roiiml  all  the  countries 
in  which  those  w*ho  opposed  it  had  any  interest : there  came  up  many  of  these  in  the  name 
of  counties  and  boroughs,  and  at  last  from  parislu's ; this  made  some  noise  abroad,  but  w*as 
very  little  considered  there,  when  it  w’as  known  by  whose  arts  and  practices  they  were  pro- 
cured. When  this  appeared  to  have  little  effect,  pains  were  taken  to  animate  the  rabble  U) 
violent  attempts,  both  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Glasgow.  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  lord  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  had  been  one  of  the  cominisbioners,  and  had  concurred  heartily  in  the  design  : 
a great  multitude  gathered  about  his  house,  and  were  forcing  tho  doors  on  design,  os  was 
believed,  to  murder  him  ; but  guards  camo  and  dispersed  them.  Upon  this  attempt,  the 
privy-council  set  out  a proclamation  against  all  such  riots,  and  gave  orders  for  quartering  the 
guards  within  the  town  ; but  to  show  that  this  was  not  intt'nded  to  overaw'c  the  parliament, 
the  whoto  matt<*r  was  laid  before  them,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  were 
approved.  No  other  violent  attempt  was  made  after  this,  but  the  body  of  the  people  showed 
so  much  siillenness,  that  probably,  had  any  person  of  authority  once  kindled  the  fire,  they 
seemed  to  be  of  such  combustible  matter,  that  tho  union  might  have  cast  that  nation  iuto 
great  convulsions.  Tlicso  things  made  great  impressions  on  the  duke  of  Qtieensbury,  and 
on  some  about  him  ; he  despaired  of  suceveding,  and  he  apprehended  his  person  might  be  in 
danger:  one  about  him  wrr>to  to  my  lord  treasurer,  representing  tho  ill  temper  tiie  nation 
was  generally  in,  and  moved  for  an  adjournment,  that  so  with  the  help  of  some  time  and 
good  management,  those  difficulties,  which  seemed  then  insuperable,  might  be  conquered. 
Tho  lord  treasurer  told  me,  his  answer  was,  that  a delay  was,  upon  the  matter,  laying  the 
whole  design  aside ; orders  were  given,  both  in  England  and  Indand,  to  have  troops  ready 
upon  call ; and  if  it  was  necessary,  more  forces  should  l>e  ordered  from  Flanders : the  French 
were  in  no  condition  to  send  any  assistance  to  those  who  might  break  out,  so  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  favourable ; bo  desired  therefore  that  they  would  go  on,  and  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  foolish  behaviour  of  some,  who,  w’hatcver  might  be  given  out  in  their 
names,  he  believed  had  more  wit  than  to  ruin  themselves.  Every  step  tliat  was  made,  and 
every  vote  that  was  carried,  was  with  the  same  strength,  and  met  with  the  same  opposition : 
both  parties  giving  strict  attendance  during  the  whole  session,  which  lasted  for  three  months. 
Many  protes^tions  were  printed,  with  every  man’s  vote  : in  conclusion,  the  whole  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  with  some  small  variations.  Tlie  earl  of  Stair,  having  maintained 
the  debate  on  the  last  day,  in  which  all  was  concluded,  died  the  next  night  suddenly,  his 
^irits  being  quite  exhausted  by  the  length  and  vehemence  of  the  debate  The  act  passed, 
and  wras  sent  up  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  queen  laid  it  before  the  two  houses ; the  house  of  commons  agreed  to  it  all  without 
any  opposition,  so  soon,  that  it  was  thought  they  interposed  not  delay  and  consideration 
enough,  suitable  to  the  importance  of  so  great  a transaction.  Tho  debates  w*cro  longer  and 
more  solemn  in  tho  house  of  lords;  tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved,  that  a bill  might 
be  brought  in,  for  securing  the  church  of  England;  by  it  all  acts,  pawned  in  favour  of  our 
church,  were  declared  to  be  in  full  force  for  ever ; and  this  was  made  a fundamental  and 
essential  part  of  tho  union.  Some  exceptions  were  taken  to  tho  words  of  tho  bill,  as  not  so 

* John  r>»Irvnip)e  mu  to  his  earldom  hv  qurcii  Annr,  in  1703.  hein{!  at  the  same  time  sworn  obe  of  her 
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strong  as  the  act  passed  in  Scotland  seemed  to  he,  sinco  the  government  of  it  was  not 
declared  ti»  be  unalterable  ; but  they  were  judged  more  proper,  since  where  a supreme  legis- 
lature is  once  acknowlc’dgcd,  nothing  can  be  unalterable.  After  this  was  over,  the  lords 
cnteird  U|K>n  the  consideration  of  the  articles,  os  they  were  amended  in  Scotland ; it  was 
pretended  that  here  a new  constitution  was  made,  the  consequence  of  which,  they  said,  was 
the  altering  all  the  law’s  of  England.  All  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  tliere  was  no 
weight  in  this  ; great  exceptions  were  taken  to  tlie  small  proportion  Scotland  was  rated  at, 
in  the  laying  on  of  taxes  ; and  their  election  of  peers  to  every  new  parliament,  was  said  to 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  peerage.  To  all  the  objections  that  were  offered,  this  gcmeral 
answer  was  made,  that  so  great  a thing  as  the  uniting  the  whole  island  into  one  government, 
could  not  be  compassed,  but  with  some  inconveniences  ; but  if  the  advantage  of  safety  and 
union  was  greater  than  those  inconveniences,  then  a lesser  evil  must  be  submitted  to.  An 
elective  peer  was  indeed  a great  prejudice  to  the  }H.*ers  of  JScotland,  but  since  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  it,  there  was  no  just  occasion  given  to  the  peers  of  England  to  complain  of  it. 
But  the  debate  held  longest  upon  the  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  church  ; it 
was  said,  here  was  a real  danger  the  church  ran  into,  when  so  many  votes,  of  persons  tied 
to  presbytery,  were  admitted  to  a share  in  the  legislature.  All  the  rigour  with  which  the 
episcopal  clergy  had  been  treated  in  Scotland,  was  set  forth,  to  shew  with  how  impla<*ablo 
a tcm|>er  they  were  set  against  the  church  of  England  ; yet,  in  return  to  all  that,  it  was  now 
demanded  from  the  men  of  this  church  to  enact,  that  the  Scotch  form  should  continue  unal- 
terable, and  to  admit  those  to  vote  among  us  wlio  wrere  such  declared  enemies  to  our  consti- 
tution. Hero  was  a plausible  subject  for  popular  eloquence,  and  a great  deal  of  it  was 
brought  out  upon  ibis  occasion  by  Hooper,  ^’veridge,  and  some  other  bishops,  and  by  the 
earls  of  Rochester  and  Nuttingbaro.  But  to  all  this  it  was  answ’ered,  that  the  chief 
dangers  the  church  was  in  were  from  Franco  and  from  popery ; so  that  whatsoever  secint'd 
us  from  these,  delivered  us  from  our  jusU^st  fears.  Scotland  lay  on  the  weakest  side  of 
England,  where  it  could  not  be  defended  but  by  an  army;  the  collieries  on  the  Tyne  lay 
exposed  for  several  miles,  aud  could  not  be  preserved  but  at  a great  charge,  and  with  a great 
force  : if  a w’ar  should  fall  out  betw’een  the  two  nations,  and  if  Scotland  should  be  con- 
quered, yet,  even  in  that  case,  it  must  bo  united  to  England,  or  kept  under  by  an  army  : 
the  danger  of  ket'ping  up  a standing  force,  in  the  bands  of  any  prince,  and  to  be  modelled 
by  him  (who  might  engage  the  Scotch  to  join  with  that  army  and  turn  upon  B'ngland)  was 
visible : and  any  union,  after  such  a conquest,  would  look  like  a force,  and  so  could  not  bo 
la.sting;  whereas  all  was  now  voluntary.  As  for  church  matters,  there  had  l>een  such 
violence  used  by  all  sides  in  their  turns,  that  none  of  them  could  reproach  the  others  much, 
without  having  it  returned  upon  them  too  justly.  A softer  management  would  lay  those 
beats,  and  bring  men  to  a better  temper : the  cantons  of  Sw’itzerland,  though  very  zealous  in 
their  different  religions,  yet  were  united  in  one  general  body ; the  diet  of  Germany  was 
composed  of  men  of  three  different  religions ; so  tliat  several  constitutions  of  churches 
might  be  put  under  one  legislature  ; and  if  tIuTc  was  a danger  of  either  side,  it  was  much 
more  likely  that  five  hundred  and  thirteen  would  be  too  hard  for  forty-five,  than  that  forty* 
five  would  master  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ; especially  when  the  crown  was  on  their  side  ; 
and  there  were  twenty-six  bishops  in  the  liousc  of  lords  to  outweigh  the  sixteen  votes  from 
Scotland.  It  wn.s  indeed  said,  that  all  in  England  were  not  zealous  for  the  church ; to 
which  it  w*as  answered,  that  by  the  same  reastm  it  might  be  concluded,  that  all  those  of 
Scotland  were  not  zealous  for  their  way,  especially  when  the  favour  of  the  court  lay  in  tho 
English  scale.  The  matter  was  argued,  for  the  union,  by  the  bi8ho]>s  of  Oxford,  Norwich, 
and  myself,  by  the  lord  treasurer,  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Wharton,  and  the  lords  Towns- 
hend  and  Halifax ; but  gbove  all,  by  the  lord  Somers.  Every  division  of  the  house  was 
made  with  so  great  an  ineqtiality,  that  they  were  but  twenty,  against  fifty  tliat  were  for  the 
union.  When  all  was  agreed  to,  in  both  houses,  a bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  enact 
it;  which  was  prepared  by  Harcourt  with  so  }>articular  a contrivance,  that  it  cut  off  all 
debates*.  The  preamble  was  a recital  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  passed  in  Scotland, 
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together  with  the  acts  made  in  both  parliamcntB  for  the  security  of  their  several  churches  ; 
and  in  conclusion^  there  came  one  enacting  clause,  ratifying  all.  This  put  those  upon  great 
difficulties,  who  had  resolved  to  object  to  several  articles,  and  to  insist  on  demanding  some 
alU'rations  in  them  ; for  they  could  not  come  at  any  debate  about  them ; they  could  not 
object  to  the  recital,  it  being  merx'ly  matter  of  fact ; and  they  had  not  strength  enough  to 
opfHiso  the  general  enacting  clause,  nor  was  it  easy  to  come  at  particulars  and  to  offer  pro- 
visos relating  to  them.  The  matter  was  carried  on  with  such  ztal,  that  it  pa«od  through 
tlie  house  of  commons  before  those,  who  intended  to  oppose  it,  had  recovered  themselves  out 
of  the  surprise  under  which  the  form  it  was  drawn  in  had  put  them.  It  did  not  stick  long 
in  tlie  house  of  lords,  for  all  the  articles  had  been  copiously  dehate<l  there  for  several  days, 
before  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  them  : and  thus  this  great  design,  so  long  wished  and  laboured 
for  in  vain,  was  begun,  and  happily  ended,  within  the  compass  of  nine  months.  The  union 
was  to  commence  on  the  first  of  May,  and  until  tliat  time,  the  two  kingdoms  were  still 
distinct,  and  their  two  parliaments  continued  still' to  sit*. 

In  Scotland,  they  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  sum  providetl  to  be  the  equivalent ; in  this 
great  partialities  appeared,  which  were  much  complainwi  of ; but  there  was  not  strength  to 
oppose  them.  The  ministry,  and  those  who  depended  on  them,  moved  for  very  extravagant 
allowances  to  those  who  hod  been  employed  in  this  last,  and  in  the  former  treaty  ; and  they 
made  Large  allotments  of  some  public  debts,  that  were  complained  of  as  unreasonable  and 
unjust ; by  which  a great  part  of  the  sum  was  divertc*tl  from  answering  the  end  for  which 
it  was  given.  This  was  much  opposed  by  the  squadrime  ; btit  as  the  ministers  promoted  it, 
and  those  who  were  to  get  by  it,  made  all  the  interest  they  could  to  obtain  it  (some  few 
of  them  only  exceptc<l,  who,  os  Wamc  generous  patriots,  showed  more  regard  to  the  public 
than  to  their  private  ends)  so  those  who  had  opposed  the  union  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see 
this  sum  so  misapplied  ; hoping  by  that  means,  that  the  aversion,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  the  nation  against  the  union,  would  be  much  increased ; tlicreforc  they  let 
every  thing  go  as  the  ministers  proposed,  to  the  great  grief  of  those  who  washed  well  to 
the  public.  It  was  resolved  that  the  parliament  of  England  should  sit  out  its  period, 
which,  by  the  law  for  triennial  parliaments,  ran  yet  a year  further  ; it  w.os  thought  necessary 
to  have  another  session  continued  of  the  same  men  who  had  made  tliis  union,  since  they 
would  more  readily  consolidate  and  strengthen  their  ow*n  w*ork.  Upon  tliis  ground,  it 
seemed  most  proper  that  the  members  to  represent  parliament  should  be  named  by  the  par- 
liament thei*c  : those  who  had  opi>08ed  the  union  carrie<l  their  aversion  to  the  squadrone  so 
far,  that  they  concurred  with  the  ministry  in  a nomination,  in  which  very  few  of  them  were 
included,  not  above  three  of  the  peers,  and  fifteen  commoners ; so  that  great  and  just  excep- 
tions lay  against  many  wlio  were  nominated  to  n*present  that  kingdom : all  tliis  was  very 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  opposed  the  union.  The  customs  of  Scotland  were  then  in  a 
farm,  and  the  farmers  were  the  creatures  of  the  ministry,  some  of  whom,  as  was  believed, 
were  sharers  with  them : it  was  visible,  that  since  there  was  to  be  a free  trade  opicned 
Ih'tweeii  Scotland  and  England,  after  the  first  of  May,  and  since  the  duties  in  Scotland,  laid 
on  trade,  were  much  low'cr  than  in  England,  that  there  would  he  a great  importation  into 
Scotland,  on  the  prospect  of  the  advantage  that  might  bo  made  by  sending  it  into  England. 
Upon  such  an  emergency,  it  was  reasonable  to  break  the  farm,  as  had  been  ordinarily  done 
upon  less  reason,  and  to  take  the  customs  into  a new  management,  that  so  the  gain  to  be 
made  in  the  interval  might  go  to  the  public,  and  not  he  left  in  private  hands  ; but  tlic  lease 


ni^nt  for  Abingdon,  nf  which  town  he  wai  »Im  the  rcroedrr. 
Ht-r  m»je«iy  knighted  him,  and  made  him  her  eolicitor' 
general  in  ITCT?,  and  hre  years  aAer  promoted  him  to  the 
attomey-generalahip.  This  office  he  resigned  in  a few 
moBiht  bj  a Toluntary  sarrendcr  enrolled  in  court;  in 
unprecedented  act,  that  has  not  been  imitated.  Theqiieen 
recalled  him  to  her  service,  made  him  again  attorney* 
general,  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  baron  of  Stanton  Har* 
court,  and  made  him  lord  chancellor  in  1712,  ss  will  be 
noticed  in  another  page.  George  the  First  continued  to 
show  towards  him  the  royal  patronage.  No  act  of  bis 
krdship'i  life  forbids  his  bHng  considered  as  one  of  the 


roost  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  highest  legal  sta- 
tions in  this  country.  died  in  1727,  aged  lixty-seren. 
..-Noble's  Contin.  uf  Grainger;  Hist  of  the  Harcourt 
Family. 

* The  articles  nf  the  union,  (wenty.five  in  number, 
may  be  seen  in  Chandler’s  Debates,  house  of  commons, 
iv.  16.  They  pamed  this  house  finally  by  the  votes  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy. four,  opposed  by  one  hnndrr*! 
and  sixteen;  In  that  of  the  peers  by  fifty-five,  against 
twenty. nine  ; and  on  the  16lh  of  March,  the  queen  gave 
to  it  the  rrtyal  asccul. 
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was  continued  in  favour  of  the  farmers.  Tliry  were  men  of  no  interest  of  their  own,  so  ri 
was  not  doubted  but  that  tliero  was  a secret  practice  in  the  case.  Upon  tlio  view  of  tho 
gain,  to  bo  made  by  such  an  importation,  it  was  understood  that  orders  were  sent  to  Hol- 
land, and  ottier  places,  to  buy  up  wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchandize.  And  another  noto* 
rious  fraud  was  designed  by  some  in  England,  who,  because  of  the  great  draw-back,  that  was 
allowed  for  tobacco  and  other  plantation  commodities,  when  exported,  were  sending  great 
quantities  to  Scotland,  on  design  to  bring  them  back  after  the  first  of  May,  that  so  they 
might  sell  them  free  of  that  duty ; so  a bill  was  ofiTered  to  tho  house  of  commons  for  pre- 
venting this.  While  this  was  going  on,  Harley  proposed  the  joining  another  clause,  to  this 
effbet : that  all  goods  that  wero  carried  to  Scotland  after  the  first  of  February  (unless  it 
were  by  tho  natural-bora  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  inhabiting  in  it)  in  case  they  were 
imported  into  England  after  tho  first  of  May,  should  be  liable  to  the  English  duties ; and  of 
this  the  proof  was  to  lie  on  the  importer.  This  angered  all  the  Scotch,  who  raised  a high 
clamour  upon  it,  and  said  the  union  was  broken  by  it ; and  that  such  a proceeding  would 
have  very  ill  effects  in  Scotland.  Hut  tho  house  of  commons  were  so  alarmed  wHth  the  news 
of  a vast  im]x>rtation,  w’hich  was  aggravated  far  beyond  the  truth,  and  by  which  they  con- 
cluded the  trade  of  England  would  greatly  suffer,  at  least  for  a year  or  two,  that  they  passed 
the  bill,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords,  where  it  was  rejecU>d  ; for  it  appeared  plainly  to  them,  that 
this  was  an  infraction  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  It  was  suggested,  that  a recess 
for  some  days  was  necessary,  that  so  tho  commons  might  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
bill,  prohibiting  all  goods  from  being  brought  to  England  that  hod  betm  stmt  out,  only  in 
order  that  the  merchants  might  have  the  draw-back  allowed.  With  this  view  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  for  a few  days ; btit  at  their  next  meeting,  the  commons  were  more 
infiamed  than  before ; so  they  prepared  a new  bill,  to  the  same  effect,  only  in  some  clauses 
it  was  more  severe  than  the  former  bad  been ; but  the  lords  did  not  agree  to  it,  and  so 
it  fell. 

Thus  far  I have  carried  on  the  recital  of  this  great  transaction,  rather  in  such  a general 
view,  as  may  transmit  it  right  to  posterity,  than  in  so  copious  a narration,  as  an  affair  of 
such  consequence  might  seem  to  deserve  ; it  is  very  probable  that  a particular  journal  of  the 
debate's  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  were  long  and  fierce,  may  at  some  time  or  other 
be  made  public;  but  I hoj>e  this  may  suffice  for  a history.  I cannot,  upon  such  a signal 
occasion,  restrain  myself  from  making  some  reflections  on  the  directions  of  Providence  in  this 
matter.  It  is  certain  the  design  on  Darien,  the  great  cliarge  it  put  the  nation  to,  and 
tho  total  miscarriage  of  that  project,  made  tho  trading  part  of  that  kingdom  see  tho 
impossibility  of  undertaking  any  great  design  in  trade ; and  that  made  them  the  more  readily 
concur  in  carrying  on  the  union.  Tlie  wiser  men  of  that  nation  had  ol>served  long,  that 
Scotland  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministry,  and  that  every  new  set  of  ministers  made  use  of 
their  power  to  enrich  themselves  and  tlicir  creatures  at  the  cost  of  the  public  ; that  the 
judges,  being  made  by  them,  were  in  such  a dependence,  that  since  there  are  no  juries 
allowed  in  Scotland  in  civil matters,  tho  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  w'as  in  their  hands, 
and  hy  tlicir  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers : they  had  also  observed,  how  ineffectual 
it  had  been  to  complain  of  them  at  court ; it  put  those  who  ventured  on  it  to  a vast  charge, 
to  no  other  purpose  but  to  expose  them  the  more  to  tlie  fury  of  the  ministry.  The  poor 
noblemen,  and  the  poor  borxmghs  made  a great  majority  in  their  parliament,  and  were  easily 
to  be  purchased  by  the  court ; so  they  saw  no  hope's  of  a remedy  to  such  a mischief,  but  by 
an  incorporating  union  with  England.  These  thoughts  were  miicli  quickened  by  the  prospect 
of  recovering  what  they  had  lost  in  that  ill  concerted  undertaking  of  Darien  ; and  this  was 
so  universal  and  so  operative,  that  the  design  on  Darien,  wbicli  the  jacobites  bad  set  on  foot, 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  fury,  and  with  bad  intentions,  did  now  engage  many  to  pro- 
mote the  union,  who,  without  that  consideration,  would  have  been  at  least  neutral,  if  not 
backward  in  it.  The  court  was  engaged  to  ]>romotc  the  union,  on  account  of  the  act  of 
security,  passed  in  tlie  yt^ar  I704»  winch  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  lord  treasurer:  threat- 
cnings,  of  ini|>eaching  him  for  advising  it,  ha«l  been  often  let  fall,  and  upon  that  his  enemies 
ha<l  set  their  chief  hopes  of  pulling  him  down  : for  though  no  proof  could  be  brought  of  his 
counsel  in  it,  yet  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  his  advi.M3  had  dctermini'd  the  queen  to  pass 
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lU  An  impeachment  waa  a word  of  an  odious  sound,  which  would  engagfc  a party  against 
hitn,  and  disorder  a session  of  parliament;  and  tlie  least  ill  effect  it  might  have  would  be  to 
oblige  him  to  withdraw  from  business,  which  was  diiefly  aimed  at.  The  queen  was  very 
sensible  that  his  managing  the  great  trust  he  was  in,  in  the  manner  he  did,  made  all  the 
rest  of  her  government  Irath  safe  and  easy  to  her ; so  she  spared  no  pains  to  bring  this  about, 
and  it  was  believed  she  was  at  no  small  cost  to  compass  it,  for  those  of  Scotland  had  learned 
from  England  to  set  a price  on  (heir  votes,  and  they  expected  to  be  well  paid  for  them  : the 
lord  treasurer  did  also  bestir  himself  in  this  matter,  with  an  activity  and  zeal,  that  seemed 
not  to  be  in  his  nature;  and  indeed,  all  the  application,  with  which  the  court  set  on  this 
affair,  was  necessary  to  master  the  op]>osition  and  difficulties,  that  sprang  up  in  the  progress 
of  it.  That  which  completed  all  was,  the  low  state  to  which  the  affairs  of  France  wero 
reduced : they  could  neither  spare  men,  nor  money,  to  support  tlieir  party,  which  otlierwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  done : they  had,  in  imitation  of  the  exchequer-notes  here  in 
England,  given  out  mint-bills  to  a great  value  ; some  said  two  hundred  millions  of  livrc‘8  : 
these  were  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  suhjitU,  in  all  ]iayim  ut<,  as  money  to  the  full  value, 
but  were  not  to  be  received  in  payments  of  the  king's  taxes : this  put  them  under  a great 
discredit,  and  the  fund  created  for  repaying  them  not  being  thought  a good  one,  they  had 
sunk  seventy  per  cent.  Tliis  created  an  inexpressible  disorder  in  all  payments,  and  in  the 
whole  commerce  of  France  ; all  the  methods  that  were  proposed  for  raising  their  credit  had 
p^ove^l  ineffectual ; for  they  remained  after  all  at  the  discount  of  6fty-eight  per  cent.  A 
court  in  this  distix'ss  was  not  in  a condition  to  spare  much,  to  support  such  an  inconsiderable 
interest,  os  they  esteemed  their  party  in  Scotland ; so  they  had  not  the  assistance  which 
they  promisiKl  themselves  from  thence.  The  conjuncture  of  all  these' things  miK'ting  togt'ilier, 
which  brought  this  great  work  to  a hap]>y  conclusion,  was  so  remarkable,  that  1 hope  my 
laying  it  all  in  one  view  will  be  thought  no  impertinent  digression. 

Tliis  was  the  chief  business  of  the  session  of  parliament ; and  it  was  brought  about,  here  in 
England,  both  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty,  than  was  expected.  The  grant  of  the  sup- 
plies went  on  quicker  than  was  usual.  There  was  only  one  particular  to  which  great  objec- 
tions were  made;  upon  the  great  and  early  success  of  the  former  campaign,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  follow  that  with  other  jimjects,  that  drew  on  a great  cxjiense,  bt'yond  what  hod 
been  estimated,  and  laid  before  the  ]>arliamcnt.  An  embarkation,  first  designed  against 
France,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Portugal,  and  the  extraordinary  supplies  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  affairs  called  for,  amounted  to  about  800,000/.  more  than  had  been  provided  for  by 
parliament.  Some  complained  of  this,  and  said,  that  if  a ministry  could  thus  nm  the  nation 
into  a great  charge,  and  expect  that  the  parliament  must  pay  the  reckoning,  this  might  have 
very  ill  consequences.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  a ministry  deserved  public  thanks, 
that  bad  followed  our  advantagi's  with  such  vigour:  if  any  thing  was  raised  witliout  neces- 
sity, or  ill  applied,  under  the  pretence  of  sen'iiig  tlie  public,  it  was  v(^ry  reasonable  to  enquire 
into  it,  and  to  let  it  fall  heavy  on  those  who  were  in  fault ; hut  if  no  other  exception  lay  to 
it,  than  because  the  matter  could  not  be  foreseen,  nor  communicated  to  the  parliament,  b<‘furc 
those  accidents  happ<‘ned  that  occasioned  the  cx(>ens4!,  it  was  a very  unjust  discouragement, 
if  ministers  were  to  be  quarrelled  with  for  their  care  and  zeal : so  it  was  carried  hy  a great 
majority  to  discharge  this  debt.  All  the  other  supplies,  and  among  them  the  t'quivalent  for 
Scotland,  were  given,  and  lodged  on  good  funds ; so  that  no  session  of  parliament  had  ever 
raised  so  much,  and  secured  it  so  well,  as  tliis  had  done.  The  session  came  to  a happy  con- 
clusion, and  the  parliament  to  an  end ; but  the  queen,  by  virtue  of  a clause  in  the  act  of 
union,  revived  it  by  proclamation.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  Scotch  lords  came  up,  and  were 
very  well  received ; two  of  them,  Montrose  and  Roxburgh,  were  made  dukes  in  Scotland  * ; 
some  of  them  were  made  privy  councillors  in  England ; and  a commission,  for  a new  council, 
was  sent  to  Scotland  : there  appeared  soon  two  different  parties  among  the  Scotch ; some  of 
tlicni  moved,  that  ilicrc  should  neither  be  a distinct  goveminent,  nor  a privy  council  con- 
tinued there,  but  that  all  should  be  brought  under  one  administration,  as  the  several  counties 
in  England  were ; they  said,  the  sooner  all  were  consolidated,  in  all  ri'spects,  into  one  bo<ly^ 

• The  Scotch  people  ronrludcd  th*t  it  wm  the  proaiitc  of  ■ dukery  th*l  overcame  the  earl  of  Roxbmyiri  ohjrclionr 
to  the  imioa,  for  be  ooce  had  laid  **  it  ibould  be  prcreolod  by  the  iw>rd,  if  other  means  f.uled  ‘‘•.Gruingrr. 
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the  posflibilitv  of  separating  and  disuniting  tliein,  would  l>c  the  sooner  extinguished ; this 
was  ]>ressed  with  the  most  earnestness  by  those  who  were  weary  of  the  present  ministry,  and 
longed  to  see  their  power  at  an  end;  but  the  ministry,  w'ho  bad  a mind  to  kt^'p  up  their 
authority,  said,  there  was  a necessity  of  preserving  u show  of  greatness,  and  a form  of  govern- 
ment in  those  parts,  both  for  subduing  the  Jacobites,  and  that  the  nation  might  not  be  dis- 
gusted by  too  sudden  an  alteration  of  outward  ap|>earancc8.  The  court  resolved  to  maintain 
tlio  ministry  there  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  which  now  measures  might  be 
taken.  Thus  our  affairs  were  happily  settled  at  home,  and  the  first  of  May  was  celebrated 
with  a decent  solemnity,  for  then  the  union  took  ]>lace. 

The  convocation  sat  this  winter ; and  the  same  ti^mpor  that  had  for  some  years  poasc'ssed 
the  lower  house,  did  still  prevail  among  them  : when  the  debates  concerning  the  union  wer« 
before  the  parliament,  some  in  the  lower  house  spoke  very  tragically  on  that  subject : a com- 
mittee was  named  to  consider  of  the  present  danger  of  the  church,  though  but  a little  while 
before  they  had  concurred  with  the  bishops,  in  a very  respectful  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  church  was  under  her  majesty  s administration,  in  a safe 
and  flourishing  condition : this  was  carried  by  the  private  management  of  some  aspiring 
men  amongst  them,  who  hoped  by  a piece  of  skill  to  show  what  they  could  do,  that  it  might 
recommcn<l  them  to  farther  preferment ; they  were  much  cried  out  on  as  betrayers  of  their 
party,  for  carrying  that  address ; so  to  recover  their  credit,  and  because  their  hopes  from 
the  court  were  not  so  promising,  they  resolved  now  to  act  another  part.  It  was  given  out, 
that  they  intended  to  make  an  application  to  the  house  of  commons,  against  the  union  ; to 
prevent  that,  the  queen  wr«)te  to  the  archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  them  for  three 
weeks : by  this  means  that  design  was  defeated,  for  before  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  the 
union  )iad  passed  both  houses  : but,  when  one  factious  design  failed,  they  found  out  another  ; 
they  ordered  a representation  to  he  made  to  the  bishops,  which  set  forth,  that  ever  since  the 
submission  of  the  clergy  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  which  was  for  a course  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  years,  no  such  prorogation  had  ever  been  ordered,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament ; and  they  besought  the  bishops,  that  from  the  conscientious  regard  which  they 
doubted  not  they  had,  for  the  welfare  of  this  church,  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours, 
that  tlicy  might  still  enjoy  those  usages  of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  which  they  had 
never  misemployed  : with  this  they  brought  up  a schedule,  containing,  as  they  said,  all  the 
dates  of  the  prorogations,  both  of  parliament  and  convocation,  thereby  to  make  good  their 
assertion : and  to  cover  this  seeming  complaint  of  the  queen  s proceedings,  they  passed  a vote, 
that  thoy  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  debate  concerning  the  validity  of  the  late  proro- 
gation, to  which  they  had  humbly  submitted.  It  was  found  to  bo  a strange  and  a bold 
assertion,  that  this  prorogation  was  without  a pn'cedent : their  charge  in  the  preserving 
their  uaages  on  the  consciences  of  the  bishops,  insinuated  that  this  w*as  a breach  made  on 
them:  the  bishops  saw  this  was  plainly  an  attempt  on  the  queen's  supremacy;  so  they 
onlered  it  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty ; and  they  ordered  also  a search  to  be  made  into 
the  ri'cords  ; for  though  it  was  an  undoubted  maxim  that  nothing  but  a positive  law  could 
limit  the  prerogative,  which  a non-usage  could  not  do,  yet  they  ordered  the  schedule,  offered 
by  the  lower  lious<',  to  be  compared  with  the  records ; they  found  that  seven  or  eight  proro- 
gations had  been  ordered,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  there  were  about  thirty  or 
forty  more,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  convocation  sat  sometimes  l>efore,  and  sometimes 
after  a session  of  parliament,  and  sat  sometimes  even  w'hen  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Upon  all  this  the  queen  wrote  another  more  severe  letter  to  the  archbishop,  complaining  of 
the  clergy,  for  not  only  continuing  their  illegal  practices,  but  reflecting  on  her  late  order,  as 
without  a precedent,  and  contrary  to  ancient  usages;  which  as  it  was  untrue  in  fact,  so  it 
was  an  invasion  of  her  supremacy : she  had  shewed  much  t<'nderness  to  the  clergy,  but  if 
any  thing  of  this  nature  sliould  be  attempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  means  warranUHl 
by  law  for  punishing  oft’enders,  how  unwilling  sot*ver  she  might  be  to  proceed  to  such 
measure’s.  When  tlie  day  came  on  which  this  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  lower  house, 
the  prolocutor  * had  gone  out  of  town,  without  so  much  as  asking  the  archbishop's  leave  ; 


hy  CoOj^lc 


* This  \nu  dr»n  Stanhope. 
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•o  a very  imal!  number  of  the  clergy  appeared  : upon  this  signal  contempt,  the  archbishop 
pronounced  him  contumacious  and  referred  the  further  censuring  him  to  the  day  he  set  for 
their  next  meeting:  the  prolocutor's  party  press'd  him  to  stand  it  out,  and  to  make  no  sub- 
mission ; but  he  had  sounder  advice  given  him  by  some  who  understood  the  law  better;  so 
he  made  a full  submisHion,  with  which  the  archbishop  was  satishiKl : yet  a party  continued, 
with  great  impudence  to  as^M^rt,  that  their  scliedulc  was  true,  and  that  the  queen  was  misin* 
formed,  though  the  lord  chancellor,  made  now  a peer  of  England,  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
Holt,  had,  U|)on  perusal  of  the  records,  ifhrmed  to  the  queen,  that  their  assertion  w'as  false, 
and  that  there  were  many  precedents  for  e-.;eh  prorogations. 

And  now  1 must  look  abroad  into  fun^ign  affairs.  The  French  were  losing  place  after 
place  in  Loml>ardy;  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  tlic  city  of  Milan  were  the  only  plact'S  that 
were  left  in  their  hands : it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  these  long  without  a greater 
force,  nor  was  it  easy  to  convey  that  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reducing  those 
foitresses  was  likely  to  be  a work  of  time,  which  would  fatigue  the  troops,  and  would 
bring  a great  charge  with  it ; so  a capitulation  was  pruposc^d  for  delivering  up  those 
placim,  and  for  allowing  the  French  tnHips  a fri‘e  march  to  Daiiphiny.  As  soon  as  tliis 
was  si'nt  to  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  to,  without  cominuuicating  it  to  the  allies,  which 
gave  just  cause  of  offence : it  was  said  in  excuse,  that  every  general  had  a power  to 
agree  to  a capitulation  ; so  the  empi'ror,  in  this  case,  was  nut  bound  to  stay  for  the  consent 
of  the  allies.  Tliis  w’as  true,  if  the  capitulation  liad  been  fur  one  single  place,  hut  this  was 
of  the  nature  of  a treaty,  h<'ing  of  a greater  extent ; l>y  this  the  French  saved  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men,  who  must  all  have  het^n,  in  a little  time,  made  prisoners  of  war;  they 
w’erc  veteran  troops,  and  wort*  sent  into  Spain,  of  whicli  we  quickly  felt  the  ill  effects*. 

The  design  was  formed  for  the  following  campaign  after  tltis  manner:  the  duke  of  Savoy 
undertook  to  march  an  army  into  France,  and  to  ai't  ihcrt^  as  sliould  be  coiict  rtini  by  tlie 
allies  ; some  proposc'd  the  marching  through  Daupliiny  to  the  river  of  the  Rhone,  and  so  up 
to  Lyons;  hut  an  attempt  upon  Toulon  was  thoiiglit  the  most  important  thing  that  could 
he  di'signed  ; so  that  was  settled  on.  Mareschal  T(*sse  was  sent  to  st'cure  the  passes,  and  to 
cover  France  on  that  side.  This  winter  the  prince  of  Baden  died,  little  esteemed,  and  little 
lament<‘<l ; the  marquis  of  Bareith  had  tlie  comman<l  of  the  anny,  on  the  llp]>er  Rhino, 
from  whom  less  was  ex]X'cted  ; he  was  so  ill  supported  that  he  could  do  notliing.  The 
court  of  Vienna  was  so  set  on  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  th.it  they  thought  of  notliing  else  : 
the  Hungarians  were  very  numerous,  but  they  wanted  both  officers  and  <liscipline  : Ragntzi 
had  powN-sHc^d  himself  of  almost  all  Transylvania,  and  the  Hungarians  were  so  alienated 
from  the  emperor,  that  they  were  consulting  about  choosing  a new  king. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  having  possessed  himself  of 
Saxony,  made  king  Augustus  soon  feel,  that  now  that  his  hereditary  dominions  were  in  his 
enemy's  hands,  he  could  no  longer  maintain  the  war  in  Poland:  so  a treaty  was  set  on  foot, 
with  such  si'cri'cy,  tliat  it  was  concluded  iH'fore  it  was  apprehcmled  to  W in  agitation.  King 
Augustus  was  only  waiting  for  a fit  opportunity  to  disengage  himself  from  his  Polandcrs, 
and  from  the  Muscovite's ; an  incident  happened  tliat  had  almost  embroiled  all  again  : the 
Polanders  and  Muscovites  attacked  a body  of  Swedes,  at  a great  disadvantage,  being  much 
superior  to  them  in  number  ; so  the  Swt'd<’s  were  almost  cut  to  pieces.  King  Augustus  had 
no  share  in  this,  and  did  all  that  ho  durst  venture  on  to  avoid  it : he  paid  dear  for  it,  hard 
conditions  were  put  on  him,  to  which  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  forced  him  to  submit.  He 
nia<lo  all  the  haste  he  safdy  could  to  get  out  of  Poland  ; ho  resigned  back  their  crown  to 
them,  and  was  contenU'd  with  the  empty  name  of  king,  though  that  seemed  rather  to  be  a 
reprr)ac!i  than  any  accession  of  honour  to  liis  electoral  dignity ; he  thought  otherwise,  and 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  continued  to  him  : he  w.is  at  mercy,  for  he  had  neither  forces 
nor  treasurt' : it  was  tliought  the  king  of  Sweden  treaU’d  liiin  with  too  much  rigour,  wlien 
he  had  so  entirely  masten-d  him  ; the  other  was  as  little  pitied  as  he  dew'rved  to  Ik*,  for  by 
many  wrong  practice's  ho  had  ilraw'n  all  his  misfortunes  on  himself.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
being  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  so  furmidahlo  a posture,  gave  great  apprehensions  to  tlio 

• For  fell  information  relalire  U)  the  contmenKil  «ar,  ihe  reader  may  rtfi  r to  Campbell's  Memoirs  of  Marlborough 
aud  Kngeoe;  i^uiucy's  llisioin*  Militaire;  l.iiuier's  IfUtoiie;  Memoirca  ^ la  Torrea, 
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allies.  Tlie  French  made  strong  applications  to  him,  but  the  courts  of  Pnissia  and  Hanover 
were  in  such  a concert  with  that  king,  that  they  gave  the  rest  of  the  allies  great  assurances 
that  he  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  jwace  of  the  empire,  nor  to  weaken  the  alliance  : 
the  court  of  France  press(*d  him  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a general  peace  ; all  the  answer 
he  gave  was,  that  if  the  allies  made  the  like  application  to  him,  he  would  interpose,  and  do 
all  good  offices  in  a treaty.  So  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  separate  measures  with  France, 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  was  under  a great  apprehension  of  his  seeking  matter  for  a quarrel 
with  them.  The  czar  at  this  time  overran  Poland,  so  that  king  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  fly 
into  Saxony  to  the  king  of  Sweden  for  protection: , both  he  and  his  queen  stayed  tliere  all 
the  winter,  and  a great  part  of  this  summer.  The  czar  pressed  the  Polanders  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another  king,  but  could  not  carry  them  to  that ; so  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  come  to  a treaty  with  king  Stanislaus,  and  to  settle  the  quiet  of 
that  kingdom,  exhausted  by  a long  and  destructive  war.  The  czar  tried,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  come  to  a peace  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  made  great  offers  in  order  to  it ; but  that 
king  was  implacable,  and  seemed  resolved  to  pull  him  down,  as  he  had  done  king  Augustus. 
That  king’s  designs  were  impenetrable,  he  advised  with  few,  and  kept  himself  on  great 
reserves  with  all  foreign  ministers,  whom  he  would  not  suffer  to  come  near  him,  except 
when  they  had  a particular  message  to  deliver.  Our  court  was  advised  by  the  elector  of 
Hanover  to  send  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  him  : it  was  thought  this  would  please  him 
much,  if  it  had  no  other  effect ; so  he  went  thither,  but  could  gain  no  ground  on  him.  He 
affected  a neglect  of  his  person,  both  in  clotlu's,  lodging,  and  diet ; all  was  simple,  even  to 
meanness ; nay,  he  did  not  so  much  a.s  allow  a decent  cleanliness : he  appeanrd  to  have  a 
real  sense  of  religion,  and  a zeal  for  it,  but  it  was  not  much  enlightened  : he  seemed  to  have 
no  notion  of  public  liberty,  but  thought  princes  ought  to  keep  their  promises  religiously,  and 
to  observe  their  treaties  punctually ; he  rendered  himself  very  acceptable  to  his  army,  by 
coming  so  near  their  way  of  living,  and  by  his  readiness  to  expose  his  own  j)cr8on,  and  to 
reward  services  done  him  ; he  had  little  tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  was  a fierce  enemy,  too 
rough,  and  too  savage : he  looked  on  foreign  ministers  as  spies  by  their  character,  and  treated 
them  accordingly  ; and  he  used  his  own  ministers  rather  as  instruments  to  execute  his  orders, 
than  as  counsellors. 

The  court  of  France  finding  they  could  not  prevail  on  him,  made  a public  application  to 
the  pope,  for  his  mediating  a peace  : they  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to  king  Charles,  to 
the  States  a barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a compensation  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  the 
waste  made  in  his  country ; provided,  that  on  those  conditions,  king  Philip  should  keep 
Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  thought  the  court  of  Vienna  wished  this  project  might 
be  entertained,  but  the  other  allies  were  so  disgusted  at  it,  that  they  made  no  steps  toward 
it : the  court  of  Vienna  did  what  they  could  to  confound  the  designs  of  this  campaign  ; for 
they  ordered  a detachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  to  march  from  the  army  in  Lombardy 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  court  of  England,  the  States,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
studied  to  divert  this,  with  the  warmest  instances  possible,  but  in  vain  : though  it  was  repre- 
sented to  that  court,  that  if  the  duke  of  Savoy  could  enter  into  Provence  with  a great  army, 
that  would  cut  off  all  suppliers,  and  communication  with  France : so  that  success,  in  this 
great  design,  would  make  Naples  and  Sicily  fall  into  their  hands  of  course  ; but  the  impe- 
rial court  was  inflexible ; they  pretended  they  had  given  their  party  in  Naples  such  assur- 
ances of  an  invasion,  that  if  they  failed  in  it,  they  exposed  them  all  to  be  destroyed,  and 
thereby  they  might  provoke  the  whole  country  to  become  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Thus  they  took  up  a resolution  without  consulting  their  allies,  and  then  pretended  that  it 
was  fixed,  and  could  not  l>e  altered. 

The  campaign  was  opened  very  fatally  in  Spain  ; king  Charles  pretended,  there  was  an 
army  coming  into  Catalonia  from  Roussillon,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  march 
into  that  country ; the  dividing  a force,  when  the  whole  together  was  not  equal  to  the 
enemy's,  has  often  proved  fatal : he  ought  to  have  made  his  army  as  strong  as  possibly  he 
could,  and  to  have  marched  with  it  to  jladrid ; for  the  re.st  of  Spain  would  liave  fallen  into 
his  hands,  upon  the  success  of  that  expedition.  But  he  persisted  in  his  first  resolution,  and 
marched  away  with  a part  of  the  army,  leaving  about  sixteen  thousand  men  under  the  carl 
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of  Galway's  command.  They  Imd  eaten  up  all, their  stores  in  Valencia,  and  could  subsist 
no  longer  there ; so  they  were  forced  to  break  into  Castile : the  duke  of  Berwick  came 
against  them  with  an  anuy  not  much  superior  to  theirs ; but  the  court  of  France  had  sent 
the  duke  of  Orleans  into  Spain,  with  some  of  the  best  troops  that  they  had  brought  from 
Italy,  and  these  joined  the  duke  of  Berwick  a day  before  the  two  armies  engaged.  Some 
deserters  came  over,  and  brought  the  carl  of  Galway  the  news  of  the  conjunction  ; but  they 
were  not  believed,  and  were  looked  on  as  spies,  sent  to  frighten  them.  A council  of  w’ar 
had  resolved  to  venture  on  a battle,  which  the  state  of  their  afliurs  seemed  to  make  necessary  : 
they  could  not  subsist  where  they  were,  nor  be  subsisted  if  they  retired  back  into  Valencia  ; 
so  on  the  fourteenth  of  Aj)ril,  the  two  annies  engaged  in  the  plain  of  Almanza.  The  English 
and  Dutch  beat  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  twice ; but  the  Portuguese  gave  way ; upon 
that  the  enemy,  who  were  almost  double  in  number,  both  horse  and  foot,  flanked  them,  and 
a total  rout  followed,  in  which  about  ten  thousand  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  carl 
of  Galway  w'as  twice  wounded  ; once  so  near  the  eye,  that  for  some  time  it  put  him  out  of 
a capacity  for  giving  orders;  but  at  last  he,  with  some  other  officers,  made  the  best  retreat 
they  could.  Our  fleet  came  happily  on  that  coast  on  the  day  that  the  battle  was  fought ; 
so  he  was  supplied  from  thence,  and  he  put  garrisons  into  Dcnia  and  Alicant,  and  retired  to 
the  Ebro,  with  about  than;  thousand  horse,  and  almost  as  many  foot.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
pursued  the  victory;  Valencia  submitted,  and  so  did  Saragoza;  so  that  the  principality  of 
Catalonia  wa.s  all  that  remained  in  king  Charles's  obedience.  The  king  of  Portugal  died  this 
winter,  but  that  made  no  great  change  in  affairs  there : the  young  king  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  allies  ; yet  the  Portuguese  were  under  a great  con- 
sternation, their  best  troops  being  cither  cut  off,  or  at  that  time  in  Catalonia. 

Marshal  Villars  was  sent  to  command  in  Alsace:  he  understood,  that  the  lines  of  Stol- 
hoven  were  ill  kept,  and  weakly  manned ; so  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  without  any  loss,  and 
very  little  opposition,  he  broke  through,  and  seized  on  the  artillery,  and  on  such  magazines 
as  were  laid  in  there.  Upon  this  shameful  disgrace,  the  Germans  retired  to  Hailbron  : the 
circle  of  Suabia  was  now  open,  and  put  under  contribution ; and  Villars  designed  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  to  Bavaria.  The  blame  of  this  miscarriage  was  laid  chiefly  on  the  imperial 
court,  who  neither  sent  their  quota  thither,  nor  took  care  to  settle  a proper  general  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  In  Flanders  the  French  anny,  commanded  hy  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
came  and  took  post  at  Gcmblours,  in  a safe  camp ; the  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  at  Mel- 
dert  in  a more  open  one : both  annies  were  about  one  hundred  thousand  strong ; but  the 
French  were  rather  superior  to  that  number. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  design  upon  Toulon  began  to  appear : the  qw?en  and  the  States 
sent  a strong  fleet  thither,  commanded  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ; who  from  niean  beginnings, 
had  risen  up  to  the  supreme  command  ; and  had  given  many  proofs  of  great  courage,  con- 
duct and  zeal,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  *.  Prince  Eugene  had  the  command  of  the 
imperial  anny  that  was  to  second  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  this  undertaking,  upon  tlie  success 
of  which  the  final  conclusion  of  the  war  dej)ended.  The  army  was  not  so  strong  as  it  was 
intended  it  should  have  been  : the  detachment  of  tw'clvc  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  march 
to  Naples ; and  no  applications  could  prevail  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  obtain  a delay  in 


• He  wlio  enjoy*  a title  by  birth,  derive*  it  from 
the  I'irtur*  of  hit  anrettort,  but  he  who  niiitct  UiniM^f  into 
high  rank  by  hit  merit  create*  bi*  nobility.”  Sir  Cluiide*- 
ley  Shovel  waa  of  the  latter  data ; bom  of  obscure  (Mrents, 
and  apprenticed  to  a tlioemaker,  circumstances  did  not 
give  a friendly  aid  to  his  aspirations  for  fame.  Bom  and 
resident  in  the  obscure  maritime  town  of  Clay,  in  Norfolk, 
his  early  companions  were  the  fishermen  of  that  dangerous 
foast,  and  from  being  an  auditor  and  a witness  of  their  life 
and  doings  he  probably  acquired  a fondness  fur  the  naval 
service.  He  ran  away  from  the  lapstonc,  and  volunteered 
on  board  the  ship  commanded  by  sir  Christopher  Mynns. 
To  know  him,  it  appears,  was  a surety  that  you  must  love 
him  ; for  from  this  early  period  to  the  latest  of  hi*  life,  he 
was  open-hearted,  candid,  generous,  and  brave— qiialiflca. 
tions  that  made  him  the  idol  of  bi*  brother  sailors,  and 


beloved  even  hy  his  monarch*.  Sir  Jobn  Narborough 
soon  became  his  patron,  and  eventually  sir  Cloudesley 
married  his  widow ; such  are  the  strange  occurrence*  in 
this  life  of  incalculable  changes.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  he  was  rear  admiral  of  Kiigland ; 
admiral  of  the  white;  commandcr-in-ehief  of  the  fleet;  a 
member  of  the  council  of  prince  George,  lord  high  admi- 
ral; elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House;  a governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital ; and  member  of  parliament  for 
Hochcstcr.  ” The  duties  of  the  husband,  the  father,  the 
friend,  and  the  relation  were  excellently  performed  by  sir 
(Moudcsley,  who  always  gave  in  charity  more  than  was 
expected,  and  wa.s  munificent  to  merit  even  beyond  bis 
princely  income.” — ('.anipbell's  Live*  of  the  Admirals; 
Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger. 
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that  expedition  : there  were  also  eight  or  ten  thousand  recruits  that  were  promised  to  be  sent 
to  reinforce  ]>rince  Engi*nc,  which  were  stopped  in  Germany,  for  the  emperor  was  under  such 
apprehensions  of  a ru]>ture  with  Sweden,  tliat  he  pretended  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
his  own  safety,  to  keep  a good  force  at  home.  Prince  Eugene  had  also  orders,  not  to  exp<»se 
his  troops  too  much : by  this  means  they  wert?  the  less  serviceable : notwithstanding  thcHv 
disappointments,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  after  he  had  for  some  weeks  covered  his  tnie  design, 
by  a feint  upon  Dauphiny,  by  which  he  drew  most  of  the  French  troops  to  that  side ; as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  confe<lorate  flet>t  was  come  upon  the  coast,  he  made  a veiy'  quick 
march  through  ways  that  were  thought  impracticable,  on  to  the  river  Var,  where  the  French 
had  cast  up  such  works,  that  it  was  reckoned  these  must  have  stopped  his  passing  the  river; 
and  they  would  have  done  it  eficctually,  if  some  ships  had  not  Ix^n  sent  in  from  the  flint, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  attack  these  where  there  was  no  defence ; because  no  attack 
from  that  side  was  apprehended.  By  this  means  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  wr>rk8, 
and  80  the  passage  over  the  river  was  free  : upon  this,  that  duke  entorc'd  Provence,  and  made 
all  the  haste  he  could  towards  Toulon.  Tlie  artillery  and  ammunition  were  on  hoard  the 
fleet,  and  were  to  be  landed  near  the  place;  so  the  march  of  the  army  w*ns  as  little  encum* 
bered  os  was  possible:  yet  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  much  baste  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  where  the  provisions  were  cither  destroyed,  or  carried  into  fortified  plact^s,  which, 
though  they  might  have  easily  been  taken,  yet  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  executing  the  great 
design ; so  this  reiardt'il  the  march  for  some  days  : yet,  in  conclusion,  they  came  l>efore  the 
place,  and  were  quickly  masters  of  some  of  the  eminences  that  commanded  it.  At  thiir 
first  coming  they  might  have  jKjssessed  themselves  of  another,  called  St.  Anne's  hill,  if  prince 
Eugene  had  executed  the  duke  of  Savoy’s  orders  ; he  did  it  not,  which  raisi'd  a high  discon> 
tent ; but  ho  excused  himself  by  showing  the  orders  he  had  received,  not  to  expose  the 
emperors  troops.  Some  days  were  lost  by  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  which  hindered  the 
ships  from  landing  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  the  mean  while,  the  troops  of  Frarrce 
were  ordered  to  march  from  all  parts  to  'J’oulon  : the  garrison  within  was  very  strong  ; the 
forces  that  were  on  their  march  to  Spain,  to  prosecute  tlic  victory  of  Almanza,  were  eounU  r- 
manded  ; and  so  great  a part  of  Villars’s  army  w'as  called  aw'ay,  that  he  could  not  make  any 
further  progress  in  Germany.  So  that  a great  force  was,  from  all  lutnds,  marching  to  raise 
this  siege ; and  it  was  declared,  in  the  court  of  France,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would 
go  and  lead  on  the  army.  Tlie  duke  of  Savoy  lost  no  time,  but  continued  cannonading  the 
place,  while  the  fleet  came  up  to  boinliard  it ; they  attacked  the  two  forts  that  coinmamh  d 
the  entrance  into  the  mole  with  such  fury,  that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  them  ; 
but  one  of  them  wts  afterwards  blown  up.  Those  within  the  town  were  not  idle ; they 
sunk  some  ships  in  the  entrance  into  the  mole,  and  fired  furiously  at  the  fleet,  but  did  them 
little  harm  : they  heat  the  duko  of  Savoy  out  of  one  of  his  must  important  posts,  which  was 
long  defended  by  a gallant  prince  of  Saxe-Gotba ; who,  not  being  supporU’d  in  time,  was 
cut  to  pieces.  This  poet  was  afterw'ards  regained,  and  the  fleet  continued  for  some  days  to 
bombard  the  place : but  in  the  end,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  strength  had  never  been  above 
thirty  thousand  men,  seeing  so  great  a force  marching  towards  him,  who  might  intercept 
his  passage,  and  so  destroy  his  whole  army,  and  there  being  no  hope  of  his  carri'ing  the 
place,  found  it  necessary  to  march  home  in  time ; which  he  did  with  so  much  order  and  pre- 
caution, that  he  got  back  into  his  own  country,  w'ithout  any  losj;  and  soon  after  hU  return, 
he  sat  down  before  Snza,  and  took  it  in  a fc>>'  weeks.  Our  fleet  did  all  the  execution  they 
could  on  the  town  ; their  l>ombe  set  some  places  on  fire,  which  they  believed  were  maga- 
zines ; for  they  continued  burning  for  many  hours  ; in  conclusion,  they  sailed  off.  They  h ft 
behind  them  a fleet  of  six-and-twenty  8hij)s  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  gn’at  sbijw  skilled 
lionicwards.  Thus  tliis  great  design,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  set,  failed  in  the 
execution,  chiefly  by  the  cniperor's  means : England  and  the  StaU*s  performed  all  that  was 
expected  of  them,  nor  was  tl»e  duke  of  Savoy  wanting  on  his  ])art ; though  many  siispwted 
him,  as  backward,  and  at  least  cold  in  the  undertaking  *.  It  was  not  yet  ]HTfectly  uiidt  r- 

* It  vould  lecm  that  the  duke  nf  Savoy  w induced  by  tite  French  and  bavarian  amhaMadnra.->-Lainl«rrti  • 
not  tu  per»i»t  in  the  aiegc  of  Toulon,  by  the  rrpre»cntft-  Memoirrs;  lord  Walpole  nf  Woulctttm'a  .'tanrer  to  l.urd 
tiun*  of  the  king  of  Sweilcn,  who  wai  prevailed  upon  tu  Bolinghiukc'i  Lrllcrt  on  llutor}*. 
aittifiTC  by  count  Piper,  who  in  hii  turn  was  acted  upon 
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Btood  wlitit  dainAgc  the  French  sustained  ; many  of  their  ships  were  rendered  unserviceable, 
and  continue  to  be  »o  still ; nor  did  they  set  out  any  tlcet  all  the  following  winter ; though 
the  affairs  of  king  Charles  in  Spain  were  then  so  low,  that  if  they  could  have  cut  off  the 
communication  by  sea  Indween  Italy  and  S|)aiii,  they  must  soon  have  been  masters  of  aH 
that  was  left  in  his  hands ; so  that  from  their  biting  out  no  fleet  at  Toulon,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  do  it.  When  the  design  u)>on  Toulon  was  broken,  inure  troops 
were  sent  into  Spain : the  earl  of  Galway  did,  with  incredible  diligence  and  activity, 
endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  at  Almanza,  as  much  as  was  possible:  the  supplies  and  stores 
that  he  had  from  our  fleet,  put  him  in  a capacity  to  make  a stand ; he  formed  a new  army, 
and  put  the  strong  places  in  the  best  posture  he  could  ; Ix'rida  was  the  most  exposed,  and 
80  was  the  best  looked  to;  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  and  Oironno,  were  also  well  fortified,  and 
good  garrisons  were  put  in  them.  The  attempt  on  Toulon,  as  it  put  a stop  to  alt  the  motions 
of  the  French,  so  it  gave  him  time  to  put  the  principality  of  Catalonia  in  a good  state  of 
defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  reinforced  with  troops  from  Franco,  sat  down  before 
Ix'rida,  in  the  end  of  September,  witli  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  : the  place  was  com- 
manded by  a prince  of  llt^se,  who  hold  out  alx>vc  forty  days  : after  some  time  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the  castle ; the  army  sufferi‘d  much  in  this  long 
siege.  When  the  besieged  saw  how  long  they  could  hold  out,  they  gave  the  earl  of  Galway 
notice,  upon  which  he  intended  to  have  raised  the  siege ; and  if  the  king  of  S)>ain  would 
have  consented  to  his  drawing,  out  of  the  other  garrisons,  such  a force  as  might  have  been 
spared,  he  undertook  to  raise  it,  wliich  was  believed  might  have  been  easily  done  : and  if  he 
had  succeeded,  it  would  have  given  a new  turn  to  all  the  affairs  of  Spain  : but  count 
Noyellew,  who  was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  knew  how  much  king  Charles 
was  alienated  from  the  carl  of  Galway,  for  the  honest  freedom  he  had  used  with  him,  in 
laying  before  him  some  errors  in  his  conduct,  set  himself  to  op|>ose  this,  apprehending  that 
success  in  it  would  have  raised  the  earl  of  Galways  reputation  again,  which  had  suftered  a 
great  diminution  by  the  action  of  Almanza ; he  said,  this  would  cx|H)Sc  the  little  army  they 
had  left  them,  to  too  great  a hazard ; for  if  the  design  miscarried,  it  might  occasion  a revolt 
of  the  whole  principality.  Thus  the  humours  of  princes  are  often  more  regarded  than  their 
interest ; the  design  of  relieving  Ix'rida  w’os  laid  aside.  l1io  French  army  was  diminished 
a fourth  part,  and  the  long  siege  had  so  fatigued  them,  that  it  was  visible,  the  raising  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  periV>rmance,  but  the  thoughts  of  that  being  given  over,  Lcrida 
capitulated  in  the  beginning  of  November:  the  Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts  on  the 
side  of  Portugal,  with  succt^sa,  fur  little  resistance  was  made  ; the  Portuguese  excusing  them- 
selves by  their  feebleness,  since  their  host  troops  were  in  Catalonia. 

King  Charles,  finding  his  affairs  in  so  ill  a condition,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
other  allies,  to  send  him  sujiplics,  writh  all  possible  haste  : Stanhope  was  scut  over,  to  press 
the  queen  and  the  States  to  dis})atch  Uicse  the  sooner.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
seven  thousand  of  the  imjierial  troops  were  prepared  to  be  sent  over  to  Barcelona ; and  these 
were  carried  in  the  winter,  hy  the  confederate  fleet,  without  any  disturbance  given  them  by 
the  French.  Recruits  and  supplier  of  all  sorts  were  sent  over  from  England,  and  from  the 
States  to  Portugal.  But  while  the  house  of  Austria  was  struggling  with  great  difficulties, 
two  pieces  of  pomp  and  magnificenco  consumed  a great  part  of  their  treasure  : an  embassy 
W'as  sent  from  Lisbon,  to  dem.ind  tho  cmiieror’s  sister  fur  that  king,  which  was  done  w*ith 
an  unusual  and  extravagant  expense : a wife  was  to  be  sought  for  king  Charles,  among 
tlie  protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a suitable  match  in  the  popish  courts  : he  had  seen 
the  princi'ss  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken  with  her;  so  that  great  applications  were 
tn.ade  to  |>cr8uade  her  to  change  her  religion,  bnt  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a 
crown  at  so  dear  a rate : and  soon  after  she  was  married  to  the  prince  electoral  of  Bruns- 
wick, which  gave  a glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation  ; and  her  pious  firmness  is  likely 
to  rewarded,  even  in  this  life,  with  a much  better  crown,  than  that  which  she  rejected. 
Tlie  princess  of  Wolfcnbuttle  was  not  so  firm  ; so  she  was  brought  to  Vienna,  and  sonic  time 
after  was  married  by  proxy  to  king  Charles,  and  was  sent  to  Italy,  iu  her  way  to  JSpain. 
The  solemnity  with  w’hich  these  matters  were  managed,  in  all  this  distress  of  their  affairs, 
consumed  a vast  deal  of  treasure ; for  such  was  the  pride  of  those  courts  on  such  occasions, 
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that,  rather  than  fail  in  a point  of  splendour,  thev  would  let  their  moat  important  affiiirs 
to  wreck.  That  princcan  was  landed  at  Barcelona ; and  the  queen  of  Portugal  the  same 
vear  came  to  Holland,  to  be  carried  to  Lisbon,  by  a squadron  of  the  English  fleet. 

But  wlule  matters  were  in  a doubtful  state  in  Spain,  the  expcrlition  to  Naples  had  all  tlie 
success  that  was  expected : the  detachment  from  Lombardy  marched  through  tlic  ecclesi< 
astical  state,  and  struck  no  small  terror  into  the  court  of  Rome,  as  they  passed  near  it:  it 
was  apprehended  some  resistance  would  have  been  made  in  Naples  by  those  who  governed 
there  under  king  Philip;  but  the  in-bred  hatred  the  Neapolitans  bore  the  French,  together 
with  tlie  severities  of  their  government,  hod  put  that  whole  kingdom  into  such  a disposition 
to  revolt,  that  the  small  party  which  adhered  to  king  Philip  found  it  not  advisable  to  offer 
any  resistance,  so  they  had  only  time  enough  to  convey  their  treasure,  and  all  their 
richi*Mt  goods  to  Cayeta,  and  to  retire  thither : they  reckoned  they  would  either  be  relieved 
from  France  by  sea,  dr  obtain  a good  capitulation ; or  if  that  failed,  they  had  some  ships 
and  galleys,  in  which  they  iniglit  hope  to  escape.  The  imperialists  took  possession  of 
Naples,  where  they  were  received  with  great  rejoicings  ; their  ill  conduct  quickly  moderated 
that  joy,  and  very  nmch  dlspos*^!  the  Neapolitans  to  a second  revolt ; but  upon  applications, 
made  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Barcelona,  the  excesses  of  the  imjwrialists,  who  carried 
their  ravenous  disposition  with  them  wheresoever  they  went,  were  somewh.it  corrected,  so 
that  they  became  more  tolerable.  As  soon  as  a government  could  be  settled  at  Naples,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Cayeta,  which  went  on  at  first  very  slowly;  so  that  those  within 
seemed  to  apprehend  nothing  so  much  as  the  want  of  provisions;  upon  which  they  sent  the 
few  ships  they  had  to  Sicily,  to  bring  them  suppliL's,  for  all  they  might  want : when  these 
were  sent  away,  the  imperialists,  knowing  what  a rich  booty  was  lodged  in  the  place,  pressed 
it  very  hard,  and,  in  conclusion,  took  it  by  storm ; and  so  were  masters  of  all  the  wealth 
that  was  in  it;  the  garrison  retired  into  the  castle,  but  they  were  soon  after  forced  to  surren- 
der, and  were  all  raatle  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  propos*‘d  to  follow  this  success,  with  an 
attempt  upon  Sicily  ; but  it  was  not  easy  to  supply  Naples  with  bread,  nor  was  our  fleet  at 
liberty  to  assist  them  ; for  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  to  wait  there 
for  orders  ; when  these  arrived,  they  required  them  to  carry  the  marquis  das  Minas  and  the 
earl  of  Oalw’ay,  with  the  forces  of  Portugal,  to  Lisbon,  which  was  happily  performed : and 
tho  earl  of  Galway  found  the  character  and  powers  of  an  ambassador,  lying  for  him  there. 
Tito  thoughts  of  attempting  Sicily  were  therefore  laid  aside  for  this  time  ; though  the 
Sicilians  were  known  to  l>e  in  a very  good  disposition  to  entertain  it.  A small  force  was 
sent  from  Naples  to  seize  on  those  places  which  lay  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  belonged 
to  tho  crown  of  Spain  : some  of  them  were  soon  taken,  hut  Porto  Longono  and  Pmt  Hercole 
made  a better  resistance:  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  and  Spain  all  this  year,  and 
till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  next  year. 

Villars  continued  in  Germany,  laying  Suabia  under  heavy  contributions;  and  very  pro- 
bably he  would  have  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  if  the  detachments  he  was  ordered  to  send 
away  had  not  so  weakened  his  army,  that  he  durst  not  venture  further,  nor  undertake  any 
considerable  siege.  While  the  empire  was  thus  exjH)sed,  all  men’s  eyes  turned  towards  the 
elector  of  Brunswick,  as  the  only  person  that  could  recover  their  affairs  out  of  those  extremi- 
ties, into  which  they  were  brought : the  emperor  pressed  him  to  accept  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand ; this  was  seconded  by  all  tho  allii^s,  but  most  earnestly  by  the  queen  and  the  States: 
the  elector  used  all  the  precaution  that  tho  embarking  in  such  a design  required,  and  he  had 
such  assurances  of  assistance  from  the  princes  and  circles,  as  he  thought  might  l>c  depended 
upon  : so  he  undertook  tho  command  : his  first  care  was  to  restore  military  discipline,  which 
had  been  very  little  considered  or  submitted  to,  fi)r  some  years  past ; and  ho  established  this 
with  such  impartial  severity,  that  the  face  of  affairs  there  was  soon  changed  ; but  the  army 
was  too  weak,  and  the  season  was  too  far  spent,  to  enter  on  groat  designs.  One  considerable 
action  happened,  which  very  much  raised  the  reputation  of  his  conduct : Villars  had  sent 
a detachment  of  three  thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  cither  to  extend  his  contribution,  or  to 
seize  on  some  important  post ; against  these  the  eh'ctor  sent  out  another  body  that  fell  upon 
the  French,  and  gave  them  a total  defeat,  in  which  two  thousand  of  them  were  cut  oflf ; soon 
afu  r that,  Villars  retired  back  to  Strasburg,  and  tho  campaign  in  those  parts  cn^K'd. 
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T will  take  tn  here  a transaction  that  lay  not  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  Tlicre  was, 
all  this  summer,  a dispute  at  Neufchatel,  upon  the  death  of  the  old  duchess  of  Nemours,  in 
whom  the  hous;?  of  Ijon^ucvillc  ended;  she  enjoyed  this  principality,  which,  since  it  lay  as 
a frontier  to  Switzerland,  was  on  this  occasion  much  considered.  There  were  many  pre- 
tenders of  the  French  nation,  the  chief  was  the  prince  of  Conti ; all  thetw»  came  to  Neuf- 
chatel, and  made  their  application  to  the  states  of  that  country,  and  laid  their  several  titles 
before  them : the  kinp  of  France  seemed  to  favour  the  prince  of  Conti  most ; but  yet  he 
left  it  free  to  the  Stitt'S  to  judge  of  their  pretensions,  provided  they  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  subjects  ; adding  severe  threatenings,  in  case  they  should  judge  in  behalf 
of  any  other  pretender.  Tlie  king  of  Pnissia,  as  heir  by  his  mother  to  the  house  of  Chl- 
hms,  claimed  it  as  his  right,  which  the  late  king  had,  by  a particular  agreement  made  over 
to  him ; so  he  sent  a minister  thither,  to  put  in  his  claim  : and  the  queen,  and  the  States, 
ordered  their  ministers  in  Switzerland  to  do  their  best  offices,  both  for  advancing  his  preten- 
sions, and  to  engage  the  cantons  to  maintain  them  ; the  king  of  Sweden  wrote  also  to  the 
cantons  to  the  same  efTect.  The  allies  looked  on  this  os  a matter  of  great  consequence  ; since 
it  might  end  in  a rupture  between  the  protestant  cantons  and  France ; for  the  popish  cantons 
were  now  wholly  theirs.  After  much  pleading,  and  a long  dispute,  the  states  of  the  prin- 
cipality gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia ; the  French  pretenders  protested 
against  this,  and  left  Neufchatel  in  a liigh  discontent:  the  French  ambassadors  threatened 
that  little  state  w'ith  an  invasion,  and  all  commerce  with  them  was  forbidden  : the  canton  of 
Hem  espoused  their  con<-tTn  with  a spirit  and  zeal  that  was  not  expected  from  them  : they 
declared  they  were  in  a comburghership  with  them  ; and  upon  that  they  sent  a body  of  three 
thousand  men  to  defend  them.  Tlie  Frimch  continued  to  threaten,  and  Villars  hod  orders  to 
march  a great  part  of  his  army  towards  them ; but  when  the  court  of  France  saw  that  the 
cantons  of  Bi*m  and  Zurich  were  not  frighttmed  with  those  marches,  they  let  the  whole 
matter  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour : and  so  the  intercourse  between  the  French  dominions 
and  that  state  was  again  opened,  and  the  peace  of  the  cantons  was  secured.  The  king 
of  Prussia  engaged  his  honour  that  he  would  govern  that  state  with  a particular  zeal,  for 
advancing  both  religion  and  learning  in  it;  and  upon  these  assurances,  he  persuaded  the 
bishops  of  England,  and  myself  in  particular,  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  his  pre- 
tensions ; upon  which  we  wrote,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  we  could,  to  Mons.  Ostorvald, 
who  was  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  b<*8t  and  most  judicious 
divines  of  the  age  : ho  was  bringing  that  church  to  a near  agreement  with  our  forms  of  wor- 
ship : the  king  of  Prussia  was  well  set,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  ; and  had  made  a 
great  step,  in  order  to  ri'concile  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  in  his  dominions,  by 
requiring  them  not  to  preach  to  the  people  on  those  points,  in  which  tbey  differ;  and  by 
obliging  them  to  communicate  together,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  opinions; 
which  is  indeed  the  only  wise  an<l  honest  way  to  make  up  that  breach. 

The  affinity  of  the  matter  leads  me  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  differences  between  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  That  king,  after  ho  had  been  a very  heavy  guest 
in  Saxony,  came  to  understand  that  the  proU*8tants  in  Silesia  had  their  churches  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  stipulated  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  that  the  crown  of 
Sweden  was  the  guarantee  for  observing  this.  These  churches  were  taken  from  them  : so 
the  king  of  Sw’eden  was  in  jnstiw  bound  to  see  to  the  observing  of  that  article : he  very 
readily  embraced  this  opportunity,  which  had  been  long  neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  father. 
When  this  was  first  represented  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  it  was  treated  there  with  much 
scorn  ; and  count  Zabor,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  court,  sjwke  of  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
a stylo  that  he  thought  furnished  him  with  a just  pretenrion  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  him,  to  be  punished  as  ho  thought  fit.  Tliis  w'as  soon  yielded ; the  count  was  sent 
to  the  king,  and  made  such  an  humble  submission  to  him  as  was  accepted.  But  the  demand 
for  restoring  the  churches  was  a matter  of  hard  digestion  to  a bigoted  and  haughty  court. 
Tlic  king  of  Sweden  had  a great  army  at  hand,  and  ho  threatened  an  immediate  rupture,  if 
this  demand  was  not  agreed  to  without  delay.  In  this  he  was  so  positive,  that  the  imperia* 
court  at  last  yielded,  they  being  then  in  no  condition  to  resist  a warlike  prince,  and  an  army 
hardened  by  an  exact  discipline  and  the  fatigues  of  a long  war  : so  that  every  thing  that  was 
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dcmandedy  pursuant  to  tliat  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  Munster*  was  agreed  to  l>e  performed 
within  a prefixed  time.  And  upon  that  the  king  of  Swi^den  marched  his  army*  under  the 
most  regular  discipline*  through  Silesia*  os  had  been  agreed*  into  Poland.  TlieJesuiU  made 
great  opp(^ition  to  the  |K‘rfonnance  of  what  had  been  stipulated ; but  the  imperial  court 
would  not  provoke  a prince,  who  they  thought  was  seeking  a colour  to  break  with  tU  ni : 
90,  by  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  churclies  were  restored  to  the  protestants  in  Silesia.  U}>on 
this,  he  was  highly  magnified,  and  great  endeavours  were  again  uiM'd  to  engage  him  in  the 
alliance ; but  he  was  so  set  against  the  czar,  whom  he  designed  to  dethrone,  that  nothing  could 
then  divert  him  from  it : yet  he  so  far  entered  into  the  interests  of  religion  that,  as  he  wrote 
to  the  king  of  France,  desiring  him  not  to  oppose  the  king  of  Pniasia  in  his  pretensions  on 
Neufchatel,  he  also  wrote  to  the  cantons,  desiring  them  to  promote  and  support  them. 
Tlio  cantons,  seeing  those  characters  of  zeal  in  him,  sent  a French  gentleman  of  quality  to 
him,  tlie  marquis  de  Rochegude,  to  let  him  know  what  regard  they  had  to  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  desire  him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  king  of  France,  for  setting  at 
liberty  about  throe  hundred  persons,  who  were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  treated  most 
cruelly  in  them,  upon  no  other  pretence  but  because  they  would  not  change  their  religion* 
and  had  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  out  of  France.  Ho  received  this  nu^ssage  with 
a particular  civility,  and  immediately  complied  with  it;  ordering  his  minister  at  the  court 
of  France  to  make  it  his  desire  to  that  king*  that  these  confessors  might  ho  delivered  to 
him.  But  the  ministers  of  France  said  that  was  a point  of  the  king’s  government  at  home* 
in  which  he  could  not  suffer  foreign  princes  to  meddle.  He  seemed  sensible  of  this  neglect* 
and  it  was  hoped  that*  when  his  affairs  could  admit  of  it*  he  would  ezpa*ss  a due  resent- 
ment of  it. 

To  end  all  the  affairs  of  Germany*  for  this  year*  at  once*  I must  mention  a quarrel*  raised 
in  Hamburgh,  between  some  private  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a Lutheran  minister,  which 
created  a great  division  in  that  city.  One  side  was  protected  by  the  senate,  which  gave  so 
great  a disgust  to  the  other  side,  that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  a revolt  against  the  magistrates, 
aii<l  a civil  war  within  the  town.  And  it  being  known  that  the  king  of  Denmark  hod  fur 
many  y«‘ars  had  an  eye  on  that  place,  the  nciglibouring  princt^  apprehended  that  he  might 
take  advantage  from  thoM*  commotions,  or  tliat  the  weaker  side  might  choose  rather  to  fall 
under  his  power,  than  under  the  revenges  of  the  adverse  party.  The  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  with  the  house  of  Brunswick,  resolved  therefore  to  send  troops  thither,  to  quiet  this 
d straction,  and  to  chastise  the  more  refractory  ; while  the  emperor's  ministers,  together  with 
the  queen’s*  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters,  without  suffering  them  to  run  to 
extremities. 

It  remains  that  I give  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  The  French  kept  close 
within  their  poets,  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  often  drew  out  his  troops  to  see  if  that 
could  provoke  them  ; hut  they  were  resolvini  not  to  fight  on  equal  terms;  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  attempt  the  forcing  their  posts : they  lay  for  some  months  looking  on 
one  another;  but  both  armies  had  behind  them  such  a safe  and  plentiful  conveyance  of  pro- 
visions* that  no  want  of  any  sort  could  oblige  either  side  to  dislodge.  The  duke  of  Vendome 
had  orders  to  send  detachments  to  reinforce  mareschal  Villars,  in  lieu  of  those  detachments 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  send  to  Provence.  The  duke  of  Savoy  seemed  to  wonder  that 
the  confederates  lay  to  quiet,  and  gave  tlic  duke  of  Vendome  no  disturbance ; and  that 
they  could  not,  at  least,  oblige  him  to  keep  all  his  army  together.  At  last*  the  duke  of 
^larlborough  decamped*  and  moved  towards  French  Flanders.  'Tlie  French  decamped  about 
the  same  time*  but  lodged  themselves  again  in  such  a safe  camp,  that  he  could  not  force  them 
into  any  action  : nor  was  Ids  army  so  numerous  ns  to  spare  a liody  to  undertake  a siege,  by 
that  means  to  draw  them  to  a battle : so  that  the  campaign  was  carried  on  there  in  a very 
inoffensive  manner  on  both  sides.  Aud  thus  matters  siou<l  in  the  continent  every  where 
tliis  season. 

France  set  out  no  fleet  this  y'^ar,  and  yet  we  never  had  greater  losses  on  that  element. 
The  prince’s  council  was  very  unhappy  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  cruisers  and  convoys. 
The  merchants  made  heavy  complaints,  and  not  witliout  reason  : convoys  were  sometime's 
denied  them,  aud  whoD  they  were  grantinl,  they  were  often  delayctl  beyond  the  time  limited 
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for  Uie  merchante  to  get  their  shipa  in  reotlineaa  ; ami  the  Railing  orders  were  aometinies  sent 
them  so  unhappily  (hut,  as  many  said,  W)  treacherously),  that  a French  squadron  was  then 
I}nng  in  their  way  to  intercept  them.  This  was  liable  to  very  severe  reflections ; for  many 
of  the  convoys,  as  well  as  the  roerchant-shipii,  were  taken.  And  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  our  affairs  at  sea  this  year,  when  sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel  was  sailing  home  with  the  great 
ships,  by  an  unaccountable  carelessness  and  se^curity,  he  and  two  other  capital  ships  ran  foul 
upon  those  rocks  beyond  the  Land  s End,  knoMm  by  the  name  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks, 
and  they  were  in  a minute  broken  to  pieces ; so  that  not  a man  of  them  escaped.  It  was 
dark,  but  there  was  no  wind,  otherwise  the  whole  fleet  had  perished  with  them  : all  the  rest 
tacked  in  time,  and  so  they  were  saved.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  of  the  ago  was 
lost  by  an  error  in  his  own  proft^ssion  and  a great  misrecknning ; for  ho  had  Iain  by  all 
the  day  before  and  set  sail  at  night,  believing  that  next  morning  ho  would  have  time 
enough  to  guard  against  running  on  those  rocks ; but  he  was  swaliowed  up  within  three 
hours  after*. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  abroad,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Tilings  went  at  home  in 
their  ordinary  channels.  But  the  conduct,  with  relation  to  Scotland,  was  more  unaccount> 
aide;  for,  whereas  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  management  of  the 
newly  united  part  of  this  island  should  have  been  particularly  taken  care  of,  so  as  to  givo 
no  just  distaste  to  the  Scots,  nor  offer  handles  to  those  who  were  still  endeavouring  to  inflame 
that  nation  and  to  increase  their  aversion  to  the  union,  tilings  were  on  the  contrary  so 
ordered,  as  if  the  design  had  been  to  contrive  methods  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  tlu> 
people  there.  Though  the  management  of  the  Scotch  revenue  was  to  fall  into  t!  e lord 
treasurers  hands  on  the  first  of  May,  no  care  was  taken  to  have  all  the  commissions  ready 
at  the  day,  with  new  officers  to  servo  in  them : so  that  the  whole  trade  of  Scotland  was 
stopped  for  almost  two  months,  for  want  of  orders  to  put  it  into  the  new  course  in  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  on.  Three  months  passi'd  iK'forc  the  equivalent  was  sent  to  Scotland  ; and 
when  wines  and  other  merchandise  were  importctl  into  England  from  thence,  seizures  were 
every  where  made,  and  this  was  managed  with  a particular  affectation  of  roughness.  All 
these  things  heightened  the  prejiidici's  with  which  that  nation  had  been  possessed  against 
the  union.  It  was  also  known  that  many  messages  passed  bt‘tween  Scot’and  and  France, 
and  that  there  were  many  meetings  and  much  consultation  among  the  discontented  party 
there  : a great  body  appeared  openly  for  the  pretendt'd  prince  of  Wales,  and  celebrated  his 
birth-day  very  publicly,  both  at  Edinburgh  ami  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom  ; and  it  was 
openly  talked  that  there  was  now*  an  op]>ortunity,  that  was  not  to  be  lost,  of  invading  the 
kingdom,  though  with  a small  force  ; and  tliat  a general  concurrence  from  the  body  of  that 
nation  might  be  depended  on.  These  things  were  done  in  sf>  barefaced  a manner,  that,  no 
check  being  given  to  them  nor  enquiry  mode  after  them  by  those  who  were  in  the  govem- 


* Sir  Ctoiidcclcy  uiVl  froni  Toulon  to  Oibnlur,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Knjjiand.  On  the  2'2od  of  Octo- 
ber he  came  into  the  Minnilinga,  and  in  the  ttiominj;  hnd 
BinetT  fathoma  water.  About  noon  ho  lav  to,  but  at  aix 
in  iho  evening:  he  niB4le  wil  again,  and  alood  away  under 
hii  conrara,  believing,  aa  it  ii  presumed,  that  he  mw  the 
light  on  Scilly.  Soon  after  which  tevrral  ship*  of  hit 
fleet  made  the  tignal  of  diatreta,  at  he  himtelf  did  ; and  it 
Was  with  much  difficiiltr  that  sir  Oeorge  Bvng.  in  the 
Keyal  Ann,  saved  himself,  having  one  uf  the  lorkt  under 
bit  main  chains.  On  board  the  Aseociaiion  were  lost, 
with  sir  Cloudesley,  hit  soni  in-law.  sir  J.  Norborough 
and  Jamea.  his  brother,  Mr.  Trelawney,  eldest  son  of  the 
biibop  of  Winchester,  and  several  other  young  gentlemen 
of  <}ualily.  It  wot  reported  that  a great  part  of  the  crew 
were  intoxicated,  but  none  aurvived  to  tell  the  tale.  Sir 
Cloudesley'a  body  was  thrown  ashore  the  next  d.ay,  and 
being  found  by  some  fishermen,  they  itiipped  and  then 
buried  him.  The  emerald  ring  they  had  taken  from  bit 
finger  betrtyed  them,  and  Me.  Paxton,  purser  of  the 

Arundel,  compelled  then  to  diiclote  the  place  where  they 


had  inhumed  the  body.  It  wat  buried  with  every  appro- 
priate honour  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  fifty-seven 
yeaiB  old  when  thus  Inst.  When  queen  Anre  appointed 
sir  John  TiCake  to  be  rear-admiral  of  England,  she  told 
him  “ she  knew  no  man  so  fit  (o  repair  the  lote  of  the 
ablest  seaman  in  her  service.” 

In  the  pH-ayer  prepared  by  arrhhivhop  Tennison,  in  the 
April  of  this  year,  imploring  a blessing  on  our  fleets  and 
ainiie*,  was  an  unguarilnl  expression,  beseeching  Ood  to 
be  **  the  rock  of  our  might."  This  gave  occasion  to  tho 
following  verses,  said  to  have  been  laid  on  air  Cloudesley'a 
tomb  : 

As  Lambeth  pray’d,  to  wat  the  dire  event, 

Else  we  had  wanted  here  a monument, 

That  to  our  fleet  kind  Heaven  would  be  a rocA  / 

Nor  did  kind  Heaven  the  wise  petition  mock  : 

To  what  the  mrtmpoliian  did  pen. 

The  6ij(hop  and  his  eicrkt  replied,  Amsn. 

_C-ampbvU't  Lives  of  the  Adiniralt ; Noble 't  Cootin.  of 
Ursmger. 
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mcnt,  it  gave  occasion  to  many  melancholy  speculations.  Tl»e  manrigcment  from  England 
looked  like  a thing  concerted  to  heighten  that  diatemper ; and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  fleet 
aflurded  great  cause  of  jealousy. 

But  to  open  this,  as  clearly  as  it  has  yet  appeared  to  me,  I must  give  an  account  of  a new 
scene  at  court.  It  was  obs<‘rved  that  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  been  for  some  years  secn>tary  of 
state,  had  gained  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and  began  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  to  act  no 
more  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  treasurer.  There  was  one  of  the  bedchamber  women, 
who,  being  nearly  related  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  been  taken  care  of  by  her, 
together  with  her  whole  family  (for  they  wore  fallen  low),  in  a most  particular  manner. 
She  brought  her  not  only  into  that  post,  but  she  had  treated  her  with  such  a confldcnce,  that 
it  had  introduced  her  into  a high  degree  of  favour  with  the  queen ; which  for  some  years 
was  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  credit  with  her : she  was  also 
nearly  related  to  Mr.  Harley;  and  they  two  entered  into  a close  corresjmndence She 
learned  the  arts  of  a court,  and  observed  the  queen's  temper,  with  so  much  application,  that 
she  got  far  into  her  heart:  and  she  employed  all  her  credit  to  establish  Harley  in  the  supreme 
confldence  with  the  queen,  and  to  alienate  her  affi'ctions  from^the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  studied  no  other  method  of  preserving  lier  favour  but  by  pursuing  the  true  interest  of 
the  queen  and  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  said  that  the  prince  was  brought  into  the  concert, 
and  that  he  was  made  to  apprehend  that  he  had  too  small  a share  in  the  government,  and 
that  he  was  shut  out  from  it  by  the  great  power  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord 
treasurer  had  drawn  into  their  hands.  It  was  said,  all  depended  on  them  ; that  the  queen 
was  only  a cipher  in  the  government,  that  she  was  in  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  hands, 
as  her  affairs  were  in  the  duke  of  )Iarlhorough’s  hands.  It  was  likewise  talked  among  those 
who  made  their  court  to  the  new  favourites,  that  there  was  not  now  a Jacobite  in  the  nation, 
that  all  were  for  the  queen,  and  that,  without  doubt,  she  would  reign  out  peaceably  her 
whole  life ; but  slie  needed  not  concern  herself  for  a German  family.  These  discourses  lx*gan 
to  break  out,  and  gave  sad  thoughts  to  those  to  whom  they  were  brought.  This  went  on 
too  long,  little  regarded ; the  duchess  of  3Iarll>orough  seemed  secure  of  her  interest  in  the 
queen,  and  showed  no  jealousy  of  a favour  to  which  herself  gave  the  first  rise.  Tliis  was  the 
state  of  the  court  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  bishoprics  vacant.  Trelawny  had  been  removed,  the 
summer  before,  from  Exeter  to  Winchester,  which  gave  great  disgust  to  many,  he  being 
considerable  for  nothing  but  his  birth,  and  hta  interest  in  Cornwall  t.  The  lord  treasurer 
had  engaged  himself  to  him,  and  he  was  sensible  that  ho  was  much  reflected  upon  for  it. 
But  he,  to  sofUm  the  censure  that  this  brought  on  him,  had  promised  that,  for  the  future, 
preferments  should  be  bestowed  on  men  well  principled  with  relation  to  the  pn*scnt  consti- 
tution, and  on  men  of  merit.  Tlie  queen,  without  regarding  this,  did  secretly  engage  herself 
to  Dr.  Blacklmll  for  Exeter ; and  Chester  (being  at  the  fwvmo  time  void,  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Stratford)  to  sir  William  Dawes,  for  that  see.  Tliesc  divines  were  in  themselves  men 
of  value  and  wortli,  but  their  notions  were  all  on  the  other  side : they  had  submitted  to  the 
government,  but  they,  at  least  Blackball,  seemed  to  condemn  the  revolution,  and  all  that 
had  been  done  pursuant  to  it|.  Dawes  also  was  looked  on  as  an  aspiring  man,  who  would 


* This  W19  Mn.  Mathatn. 

f Hr.  Jonathan  Tretawner  wat  one  of  the  aeTrti  bi»hops 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  by  Jatnea  the  Second, 
aa  waa  noticed  in  a prcvioui  page.  The  popular  feeling 
in  hi*  favour  ia  recorded  in  ibi*  verae  of  a conlemporary 
aong! 

“ And  »h»U  Trclawney  die  ? And  *hall  Trelawney  die? 

Firat  thirty  tbouund  Comi*h  men  will  know  the 
reaeoD  Why.** 

He  wa»  the  yonngeat  »on  of  lir  Jonathan  TreUwney  of 
Pel  tot,  ID  Cornwall,  and  received  bi«  education  at  We*t- 
min»ter-*chool,  and  Clmatcborch,  Oxford.  Dcatinrd  for 
the  church,  ho  persisted  in  devoting  him*elf  to  the  pro- 
feadon,  although  in  1680,  by  the  death  of  hia  brother,  he 


aucreedfd  to  the  bnronetcr.  Ho  «rai  sttcee^ivcly  bishop 
of  Chichetter,  BriiU>l,  ard  Winchester,  of  which  last- 
named  see  he  died  dioceaan  in  1721.  He  wub  man 
of  polite  mannera,  comprlenl  learning,  and  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  hiendly  and  open, 
generous  and  chiiritable,  a good  companion,  and  a good 
mwit.*'— Wood's  Athens  Oxon. ; Grainger's  Biog.  Hist, 
of  Rngiaiid. 

X 1^-  Offspring  BlackhaU  was  a native  of  Ix>ndon,bom 
m 1654,  and  educatett  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  It 
it  true,  that  he  rrfuaed  for  two  year*  to  take  (he  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  but  he  siiH- 
srquently  becumc  one  of  his  majesty’s  chaplains  in  onll- 
nary.  He  was  engaged  in  contrnverstea  with  Toland  and 
Holley;  with  the  first,  relative  to  the  author  of  (be  Icon 
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Bf^t  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tory  party  : so  this  nomination  gave  a great  disgust*.  To 
qualify  this  a little,  Patrick,  the  pious  and  learned  bishop  of  Ely,  dying  at  tliis  time,  tho 
que«n  advanced  More,  from  Norwich,  thither;  and  Dr.  Triinnell,  a worthy  person  in  all 
respects,  was  named  for  Norwich  t.  Yet  this  did  not  quiet  the  uneasim^  many  were  under 
by  reason  of  the  other  nominations,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  queen  herself,  and  so  dis- 
covered her  inclinations.  To  prevent  the  ill  effects  that  this  might  have  in  the  approaching 
iM>ssion,  9oirn'  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  liousc  of  commons  were  called  to  a meeting 
with  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  These  lords  assure<l  them,  in  the  queen’s 
name,  that  she  was  very  sensible  of  the  services  tho  whigs  did  her ; and  though  she  had 
engaged  herself  so  far,  with  relation  to  those  two  bishoprics,  that  she  could  not  recal  tho  pro- 
mises she  had  made,  yet  for  tbe  future  she  was  resolved  to  give  them  full  content.  But 
while  this  was  said  to  some  whigs,  Harley,  and  his  friends  St.  John  and  Harcourt,  took 
gn*at  pains  on  the  leaders  of  the  lories  (in  particular  on  Hanmer,  Bromley,  and  Freeman), 
to  engage  them  in  the  queen’s  inten^sts ; assuring  them  that  her  heart  was  with  them,  that 
slie  was  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs,  and  longtni  to  be  delivered  from  it.  But  they 
were  nut  wrought  on  by  that  management ; they  either  mistrusted  it,  as  done  only  to 
ensnare  them,  or  they  had  other  views  whicli  they  did  not  think  fit  to  own.  This  double- 
dealing  canio  to  bo  known,  and  gave  occasion  to  much  jealousy  and  distrust.  A little  before 
the  session  was  opentnl,  an  eminent  misfortune  happened  at  sea.  A convoy,  of  five  ships  of 
the  line  of  battle,  was  sent  to  Portugal,  to  guard  a great  fleet  of  merchant  ships  ; and  they 
were  ordered  to  sail,  os  if  it  had  been  by  concert,  at  a time  when  a squadron  from  Dunkirk 
bad  joined  another  from  Brest,  and  lay  in  the  way  waiting  for  them.  Some  advertisements 
were  brought  to  the  admiralty  of  this  conjunction,  but  they  were  not  believed.  When  the 
French  set  upon  them,  tho  convoy  did  their  part  very  gallantly,  thougli  the  enemy  were 
three  to  one : one  of  the  ships  was  blown  up,  three  of  them  were  taken,  so  that  only  one 
escaped  much  shattered ; but  they  had  fought  so  long  that  most  of  the  mcrcliantmen  had 
time  to  get  away,  and  sailed  on,  not  lK*ing  pursiietl,  and  so  got  safe  to  Lisbon.  This  coming 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  misfortune  that  liap{>encd  to  8hovcl,  the  session  w*as  begun 


8a&i!ikr,  and  wiili  tbe  latter  cnoreming  political  obe- 
dieiM-e.  Hr  died  in  1716.  His  lermons  were  puldisbrd 
with  a pri-faec  b}-  sir  WtSliafn  Dawes;  tlieir  prvmiiirnt 
racellcnce  H their  *•  plalnnesa.”  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
face sa>t,  “ I,  who  had  ti>e  happiness  of  a long  and  inti- 
mate frirndiiliip  with  hint,  do  s nrvrrjy  drclarr,  that,  in 
mr  whole  coitTersaiion,  I never  met  with  a ntore  perfrci 
pattern  of  a true  clirittiun's  life,  tiuin  in  bint. "—Bio* 
frapliia  Britaunka. 

* 8ir  William  Dawes  is  a rare  instance  of  a man,  lo 
devoieil  to  his  sarrrd  profcMiun,  that  from  it  hr  could  bo 
tempted  neither  by  wealth  nor  dignities.  Indeed  he 
looked  upon  the  clerical  office  as  “ the  highest  honour 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.’*  Consequently,  wbrn, 
by  the  death  of  his  two  chier  biuthers,  the  family  estates 
and  title  descended  upon  him,  he  still  persi»te<i  in  entering 
holy  orders.  Thus  devoted  to  bis  nrofesaion.  it  is  not 
surprising  that  be  became  one  of  ita  most  distinguished 
omauieDt«.  Being  appointed  to  prraeh  before  queen 
Anne  on  tbe  dOlh  of  Jamury,  whilst  the  btsbopi  tc  of  Lin- 
coin  was  vacant,  ho  eaprewed  O'linions  so  contrary  to 
those  eutertaiued  by  the  miuistiy,  that  they  prevailed 
with  her  majesty  not  to  promote  him  to  that  see.  B<-ing 
infomied  of  this  hr  replied,  **  As  to  that  I have  no  coo- 
cem,  bectuM  my  intention  was  never  to  gain  a bishopric 
b*  preaching.*'  His  wife,  who  died  many  years  before 
biin,  and  whooe  eulogistic  epitaph  be  composed,  was  giftetl 
with  no  very  serene  temper.  Forgetting  this,  air  Wil- 
liam, with  pardonable  weakness,  ai>d  scarcely  cscusable 
wit,  said  that  she  posscsaeil  the  virtues  celebiated  as  a{^ 
peariijg  in  other  women  renowned  in  history,  particularly 
tliooe  of  the  name  of  .Vary,  being  truly  Afure  paciJScum. 
To  which  one  of  his  auditors  replied,  that  she  was  so,  but 


not  until  she  bad  become  A/are  mor/uum.  Sir  William 
was  b<»rn  near  Braintree,  iu  hUwx,  during  the  year  1671. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor’s;  St.  John’s,  O*. 
ford;  and  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  To  the  niastcr- 
sliip  of  llie  latter  he  siircreded  in  Uif-6.  In  1707,  ho 
was  elevated  lo  the  bishopric  of  Cheater,  and  in  seven 
year«aAerlotlH*archhifchop»ic  ofVurk.  He  died  in  1754. 
Without  being  a man  of  brilliant  talents,  hr  maintained 
a high  rank  among  the  prelates  of  his  time,  by  bis  unim- 
peachahle  intrgrity  and  cunscientious  conduct.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life  far  wus  very  excellent.— Life  prefixed 
m his  Works;  Biog.  DritaDoica,  by  Kippis  ; Noble’s  Con* 
tinuation  of  Drainecr. 

T Noble  describes  Dr.  Charles  Tnmncll  as  “one  of 
the  fourteen  fortunate  children  of  the  Kev.  CWIet  Trim- 
nell,  rector  of  Rrpton  Abbots,  Huntingdonsliire.”  He 
was  born  in  1663,  artd  being  educated,  as  were  hit  fittbv 
and  brothers,  at  Winchester  School,  and  New  Collie, 
Oxford,  be  showed  his  regard  for  these  places  of  his  early 
relebritv,  by  desiring  to  have  his  body  interred  near  their 
founder,  William  of  Wyckham.  In  1688  he  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  by  air  John  Trevor. 
From  that  lime  his  talents  became  publicly  known.  lie 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  as  mentioned  above, 
and  in  1721  wu  translated  to  Winchester,  of  which  seo 
be  died  tbe  diocesan  in  1723.  ” Warm,  yet  temperate  ; 

xcalous,  yet  niuderate ; hia  piety  did  not  prevent  him 
gaining  a perfect  knowledge  of  mankind  ; nor  did  his  assi- 
duous performance  of  bis  clerical  duties  interfere  with  an 
eminent  elegance  of  manners.**  The  tory  party  even 
admired  him,  although  he  preached  **  terrible  whig  ser- 
mons.”—Biog.  Dritaiinica.  Noble's  Continuaiioo 
Grainger. 
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with  a melancholy  face  ; and  a dispute,  upon  their  opcniug,  Imd  almost  put  them  into  great 
disorder. 

It  was  generally  tluught  that  though  this  was  a parliament  that  had  now  sat  two  years, 
yet  it  was  a new*  parliament,  by  reason  it  had  been  let  fall,  and  was  revived  by  a proclama- 
tion, as  was  formerly  told  : and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  tliat  those  who  had  got  places 
were  to  go  to  a new  election.  Others  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  a new  parliament, 
since  it  was  not  summoned  by  a new  writ,  but  by  virtue  of  a clause  in  an  act  of  parliament. 
Tbe  duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  over,  prevailed  to  have  it  yielded  to  be  a new 
parliament ; but  Harley  was  for  maintaining  it  to  be  an  old  parliament.  The  house  of  com- 
mons chose  the  same  speaker  over  again,  and  all  the  usual  forms  in  tlie  first  beginning  of  a 
new  )>arliament  were  observed. 

These  were  no  sooner  over,  tlian  the  complaints  of  the  admiralty  were  offered  to  both 
houses.  Great  losses  were  made,  and  all  was  imputed  to  the  weakness,  or  to  a worse  dispo- 
sition, in  some  who  had  great  credit  with  the  prince,  and  were  believed  to  govern  that  whole 
matter ; for,  as  they  were  entirely  possessed  of  the  prince’s  confidence,  so  when  the  prince’s 
council  w*as  divided  in  their  opinioui,  the  decision  was  left  to  the  prince,  who  unden<tood 
very  little  of  those  matters,  and  was  always  determined  hv  others.  By  this  means  they 
were  really  lord  high  admiral,  without  being  liable  to  the  law  for  errors  and  miHcurriagps. 
This  council  was  nut  a legal  court,  warranted  by  any  law,  though  they  assumed  that  to 
themselves;  being  counsellors,  they  were  bound  to  answer  only  for  their  fidelity.  Tlie  com- 
plaints were  feebly  managed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  * ; for  it  wm  soon  under- 
stood that  not  only  the  prince,  but  the  queen  likewise,  concerned  herself  much  in  this 
matter : and  both  looked  on  it  os  a design  levelled  at  their  authority.  Both  whigs  and 
tories  seemed  to  be  at  first  equally  zealous  in  the  matter,  but  by  reason  of  tlie  opjwsitiun  of 
the  court,  all  those  who  inttmded  to  recommend  themselves  to  favour  abated  of  their  zeal ; 
some  were  vehement  in  their  endeavours  to  baffle  the  complaints : they  had  great  advantages 
from  the  merchants  managing  their  complaints  but  poorly ; some  were  frightened,  and  others 
were  practised  on,  and  were  carried  even  to  magnify  the  conduct  of  tlie  ficet,  and  to  make 
excuse's  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  That  wdiich  had  the  chief  operation  on 
the  whole  tory  party  was,  that  it  was  M‘t  round  among  them,  that  the  design  of  all  these 
conijilaints  was  to  put  the  earl  of  Orford  again  at  the  head  of  the  fleet : upon  which  they  all 
changed  their  note,  and  they,  in  concurrence  with  those  who  w’cre  in  office's,  or  pretended 
to  them,  managed  the  matter  so  that  it  was  let  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour.  Unkind 
remarks  were  made  on  some  W’ho  liad  changed  their  conduct,  upon  their  being  preferred  at 
court ; but  the  matter  was  managed  with  more  zeal  and  courage  in  the  house  of  lords,  both 
wings  and  tories  concurring  in  it. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  complaints : they  called  the  merchants  who 
had  signed  the  petition  before  them,  and  treated  them,  not  with  the  scorn  that  was  very 
itidecenlly  offered  them  by  some  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  with  great  patience  and  gen- 
tleness: they  obliged  them  to  prove  all  their  complaints  by  witnesses  upon  oatli.  In  the 
proiM'cution  of  the  enquiry,  it  a])peared,  that  many  ships  of  war  were  nol  fitted  out  to  be 
]iut  to  sea,  but  lay  in  port  neglected,  and  in  great  decay ; that  convoys  had  bvVn  often  flatly 
denied  the  merchants,  and  that  when  tlicy  were  promised,  they  were  so  loog  delayed,  that 
the  merchants  lost  their  markets,  were  put  to  great  charge,  and,  when  they  had  perishable 
g(X>ds,  suffered  gR‘at  damage  in  them.  The  cruizers  were  not  ordered  to  proper  stations  in 
the  Cliaunel ; and  w*hon  convoys  wore  appointed,  and  wore  ready  to  put  to  sea,  they  had 
not  their  sailing  orders  sent  them  till  the  enemies'  ships  were  laid  in  their  way,  prepared  to 
fall  on  them,  which  had  often  hapuened.  Many  advertisements,  by  which  those  misfortuoea 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  been  offered  to  the  admiralty,  but  had  not  only  been 
ncgh*cted  by  them,  but  those  who  offered  them  had  been  ill  treated  for  doing  it.  The  com- 
mittee made  report  of  all  this  to  the  house  of  lords : upon  which,  the  lord  treasurer  moved 

* liumrt,  with  more  propnety,  would  bftve  tud  the  Diwmd,  two  Ruem  nerthanu,  cliarfred  the  tnanafcra  of 
compla.DU  were  **un«ucrevsftilly**  man«f(ed.  Fr>r  the  the  uavy  «itb  fraud,  ludice,  aod  i]^ur&occ.  Admiral 
journal*  of  the  bouse  show  that  Mr.  Hcethcote  and  Mr.  Churchill  was  pariieuUrly  inculpated. 
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that  a copy  of  the  report  mig^ht  be  aeot  to  the  lord  admiral,  which  was  done,  and  in  a few 
days  an  answer  w'aa  sent  to  the  house,  excusing,  or  justifpng  the  conduct,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it.  The  chief  foundation  of  the  answer  was,  that  the  great  fleets  whicli  were  kept  in  the 
Mediterranean  obliged  us  to  send  away  so  many  of  our  ships  and  seamen  thither,  that  there 
was  not  a sufficient  number  left  to  guard  all  our  trade,  while  tlie  enemy  turned  all  their 
forces  at  sea  into  squadrons  for  destroying  it ; and  that  all  the  ships,  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  public  service  abroad,  were  employed  to  secure  tlio  trade : the  promise  of  convoys 
had  been  often  delayed,  by  reason  of  cross  winds  and  other  accidents,  that  had  hindered  the 
return  of  our  men  of  war  longer  than  was  expected,  they  being  then  abroad  convoying  other 
merchant  slii)>s  : and  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  a sufficient  number  of  ships  for  cruisers 
and  convoys  both.  The  paper  ended  witli  some  severe  reflections  on  the  last  reign,  in  which 
great  sums  were  given  fur  the  building  of  8hi))S,  and  yet  the  fleet  was  at  that  time  much 
diminished,  and  four  thousand  merchant  ships  had  been  taken  during  that  war.  This  was 
believed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Harley,  on  design  to  mortify  king  William’s 
ministry'.  U]>on  reading  this  answer,  a new  and  a fuller  examination  of  the  particulars  was 
again  resume<l  by  the  same  coininitU'e,  and  all  the  allegations  in  it  were  exactly  considered. 
It  appeared  that  the  half  of  those  seamen  that  the  parliament  had  provided  for  were  not 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  many  sliips  lay  idle  in  port,  and  were  not  made  use 
of;  and  that  in  the  last  war,  in  which  it  ap|>earcd  there  were  mure  seamen,  though  not  mure 
ships,  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  than  were  now  kept  there,  yet  the  trade  was  so  care- 
fully looked  after  by  cmizc'rs  and  convoys,  that  few  coinjflaints  w’en^  then  made ; and  as  to 
tlic  reflections  made  on  the  last  reign,  it  was  found  that  nut  half  tli<>  sum  that  was  named 
was  given  for  the  building  of  ships  ; and  that  instead  of  the  fleet’s  being  diminished  during 
that  war,  as  liod  betm  affirmed,  it  w'as  increased  by  above  forty  slii{)s ; nor  could  any  proof 
be  given  that  four  thousand  ships  w*ere  taken  during  timt  war.  All  the  seamen  who  w’ere  then 
taken  and  exchanged  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand,  and  in  the  present  war  eighteen  thousand 
were  already  exchanged ; and  we  had  two  thousand  still  remaining  in  our  enemies'  hands : 
80  much  had  the  prince  been  im)>oscd  on  in  that  paper  that  was  sent  to  the  lords  in  his 
name. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  and  reported  to  the  house,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  the  queen  in  an  address ; and  then  the  tones  discovered  the  di*sign  that 
they  drove  at;  for  they  moved  in  the  committee  that  prepared  the  address,  that  the  blame 
of  alt  the  miscarriages  might  be  laid  on  the  ministry,  and  on  the  cabinet  council.  It  had 
been  often  8aid,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any  complaint  of  the 
prince  himself ; and  it  nut  being  admitted  that  his  council  w.'is  of  a legal  constitution,  the 
complaining  of  them  would  he  an  acknowledging  their  authority ; tlicrefurc  the  blame  could 
be  laid  regularly  no  where  but  on  the  ministry.  Tliis  was  much  pressed  by  tlie  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  lord  llaversham.  But  to  this  it  was  answered, 
by  the  earl  of  Orford,  the  lord  Somers,  and  the  lord  Halifax,  that  the  house  ought  to  lay 
before  tlie  queen  only  that  which  was  made  out  before  them  upon  oath ; and  therefore,  since, 
in  the  whole  examination,  the  ministry  and  the  cabinet  council  w'ere  not  once  namc<l,  they 
could  offer  the  queen  nothing  to  their  prejudice.  Some  of  the  things  complained  of  fell  on 
the  navy  board,  which  was  a body  acting  by  a legal  authority.  The  lords  ought  to  lay 
licforc  the  queen  such  miscarriages  as  were  proved  to  them,  anU  leave  it  to  her  to  find  out 
on  whom  the  blame  ought  to  be  cast.  So  far  was  the  ministry  from  appearing  to  be  in 
fault,  tliat  they  found  several  advertisements  were  sent  by  the  secretaries  of  state  to  the 
Admiralty,  that,  as  appeared  afterwards,  were  but  too  well  grounded,  yet  these  were 
neglected  by  tlicm  ; and  that  which  raised  the  clamour  the  higher  was,  that  during  the 
winter,  there  were  no  cruixers  lying  in  the  Channel;  so  that  many  shipe  which  had  run 
through  all  dangers  at  8t>a  were  taken  in  sight  of  land,  for  the  privateers  came  up  boldly  to 
our  ports.  All  this  was  digested  into  a full  and  clear  address,  laid  by  the  house  before  the 
queen.  There  was  a general  answer  made  to  it,  giving  assurances  that  the  trade  should  bo 
cnrefully  looked  to ; but  nothing  else  followed  upon  it ; and  the  queen  seemed  to  lx*  highly 
offended  at  the  whole  proceeding.  At  this  time  an  inquiry  likewise  into  the  affairs  of 
Spain  was  begun  in  both  houses. 
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T1)c  earl  (if  Peterhoroagh  had  received  such  positive  orders  recalling  him,  that  though  he 
delayed  as  lung  as  he  could,  yet  at  lost  ho  came  homo  in  August.  But  the  queen,  before 
she  would  admit  him  into  her  presence,  required  of  him  an  account  of  some  particulars  in 
liis  conduct,  IkiIU  in  military  matters,  in  his  negotiations,  and  in  the  disposal  a(  the  money 
remitt(*d  to  him.  He  made  such  general  answers  as  gave  little  satisfaction ; but  he  seemed 
to  reserve  the  matter  to  a parliamentary  examination,  which  was  entered  upon  by  both 
houses.  All  the  tones  magnified  his  conduct,  and  studied  to  detract  fn>m  the  earl  of 
Gallway ; but  it  was  thought  that  the  ministry  were  under  some  restraints,  with  relation  to 
the  carl  of  Peterborough,  though  he  did  not  spare  them,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  to 
say  they  were  afraid  of  him,  and  durst  not  provoke  him.  Tlie  wings,  on  the  other  liand, 
made  severe  remarks  on  his  conduct.  The  complaints  that  king  Charles  made  of  him  w*ere 
rend,  upon  which  he  brought  such  a number  of  papers  and  so  many  witnesses  to  the  bar  to 
justify  his  conduct,  that,  after  ten  or  twelve  days  spent  wholly  in  reading  papers  and  in 
hearing  witnt'sscs,  both  houses  grew  equally  weary  of  the  matter;  so,  vrithout  coming  to 
any  conclusiun,  or  to  any  vote,  they  let  all  that  related  to  him  fall : but  that  gave  them  a 
liandle  to  consider  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Spain.  It  was  found  that  we  had  not  above 
half  the  troops  there  that  the  parliament  had  made  provision  for  : and  that  not  above  half 
the  offiet*rs  that  belonged  to  those  bodies  served  there.  This  gave  the  house  of  commons  a 
high  distaste,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  tories  that  they  should  have  carried  the  house  to 
severe  votes  and  warm  addn'sses  on  that  head ; which  was  much  laboured  by  them,  in  order 
to  load  the  ministry.  In  this  Harley  and  his  party  were  very  cold  and  passive,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  matter  was  privately  set  on  by  them.  But  the  court  sent  an 
cx)>lanatioo  of  the  whole  matter  to  tho  house,  by  which  it  appeared^  that  though  by  death 
and  d('scrtion  tho  number  of  the  troops  there  was  much  diminished,  yet  the  whole  number 
provi<led,  or  at  least  very  near  it,  was  sent  out  of  England.  The  service  in  Spain  was  much 
decried,  and  there  was  good  reason  for  it ; things  there  could  not  be  furnished,  birt  at 
o.xce.«sive  rates,  and  the  soldiers  were  generally  ill  used  in  their  quarters.  They  were 
tri'atcd  very  unkindly,  not  by  king  Charles,  but  by  those  about  him,  and  by  the  bigotted 
Spaniards. 

During  these  debates,  severe  things  were  said  in  general  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  both 
houses.  It  was  observed,  that  a vast  army  was  well  supplied  in  Flanders,  but  that  the 
int(>ri'st  of  the  nation  required  that  Spain  should  be  more  considered.  It  was  moved  in  both 
houses  that  the  emperor  should  be  earnestly  applied  to,  to  send  prince  Eugene  into  Spain  : 
coin]ilaints  were  also  made  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  continuing  the  war,  though,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  of  the  French  had  offered  to  yield  up  Spain  and  the  West 

Indites;  but  that  was  a false  suggestion.  All  these  heats  in  tho  liouse,  after  they  had  got 
this  vent,  were  allayed.  Tho  queen  assured  them  all  past  errors  should  be  redressed  for  the 
future  ; and  with  repeated  importunities  she  pressed  the  emperor  to  send  prince  Eugene  to 
Spain.  I'hat  court  delayed  to  comply  in  this  particular,  but  sent  count  Staremberg  thither, 
who  had  indeed  acquired  a very  high  reputation.  The  queen  entered  also  into  engagemonta 
with  the  emperor,  that  she  would  transport,  pay,  and  fiimish,  all  the  troops  that  he  could 
sparo  for  his  brother's  service.  These  steps  quieted  the  discontent  the  house  had  expressed 
upon  the  ill  conduct  of  affairs  in  Spain  ; but  upon  Stanhope's  coming  over,  he  gave  a better 
]iros}>ect  of  affairs  there ; and  he  found  a readiness  to  agree  to  all  the  propositions  that  he 
was  sent  over  to  make.  All  this  while  au  act  was  preparing,  both  for  a better  security  to 
our  trade  by  cniizers  and  convoys,  and  for  the  encouraging  privateers,  particularly  in  the 
West  Indic-s  and  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were  to  have  all  they  could  take  entirely  to 
tlien)S(‘lves : the  same  encouragement  was  also  given  to  the  captains  of  the  queen’s  ships, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  captains  of  privateers  were  to  divide  their  capture  according  to 
agreements  made  among  themselves ; but  they  left  tho  distribution  of  prizes,  taken  by  men 
of  war,  to  the  queen,  who,  by  proclamation,  ordered  them  to  be  divided  into  eight  sliares ; 
of  which  the  captain  was  to  have  three,  unless  he  had  a superior  officer  over  him,  in  which 
ease  the  commodore  was  to  have  one  of  the  three ; tho  other  five  parts  were  to  be  distributed 
equally  among  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  ships,  put  in  five  different  classes.  All  the 
clauses  that  the  merchants  desired  to  encourage  privat^rs  were  readily  granted,  and  it  was 
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liopotl  that  a gi^t  stock  would  be  raised  to  carry  on  this  private  war.  Tins  pa.<^'d  williout 
Jpptmition,  all  coDcurring  in  it. 

But  08  to  other  matters,  the  tories  discovered  much  ill  humour  against  the  minii^try,  w hich 
broke  out  on  all  occasions ; and  the  jenlousii^  w'ith  which  the  w’higs  w'crc  poss4  ssed  made 
them  as  cold  as  the  others  were  hot.  This  gave  the  ministers  great  uneasiness;  they  found 
Mr.  Harley  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  them  at  court,  and  to  heighten  the  jealoiisic's  of 
the  whigs  ; for  he  set  it  about  among  the  tories,  as  w’cll  os  among  the  whigs,  tliat  both  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer  w'crc  as  much  inclined  to  come  into  measures 
with  the  tories,  as  the  queen  herself  was.  This  broke  out,  and  was  likely  to  have  had  very 
ill  effects,  it  had  almost  lost  them  the  whigs,  though  it  did  not  bring  over  the  tories. 

At  this  time  two  discoveries  were  made,  very  unlucky  for  Mr.  Harley.  Tallard  wrote 
often  to  Chamillard,  but  ho  sent  his  letters  open  to  the  secretary’s  office,  to  be  {H-nised  and 
sealed  up.  and  so  to  be  conveyed  by  the  way  of  Holland  : these  were  opened,  upon  some 
suspicion  in  Holland,  and  it  appeared  that  one  in  the  se'cretary's  office  put  letters  in  tliem, 
in  which,  as  he  offered  his  service  to  the  courts  of  France  and  St.  Germains,  so  lie  gave  an 
account  of  all  transactions  here : in  one  of  these  he  sent  a copy  of  the  letter  that  the  queen 
was  to  write,  in  her  own  hand,  to  the  emperor ; and  he  marked  what  parts  of  the  letter 
were  drawn  by  the  secretary,  and  what  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  lord  treasurer. 
This  was  the  letter  by  which  the  queen  pressed  the  sending  prince  Eugene  into  Spain,  and 
this,  if  not  intercepted,  would  have  been  at  Versailles  many  days  lK*forc  it  could  reach 
Vienna.  He,  who  sent  this,  wrote  that  by  this  they  rtiight  see  what  service  he  could  do 
them,  if  well  encouraged.  All  this  was  sent  over  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  upon 
search  it  was  found  to  be  written  by  one  Ori'gg,  a clerk,  whom  Harley  had  not  only  enter- 
tained, but  had  taken  into  a particular  confidence,  without  enquiry  into  the  former  ]mrt.s  of 
his  life  ; for  he  was  a vicious  and  a necessitous  person,  who  had  been  secretaiy'  to  the  queen’s 
envoy  in  Denmark,  but  was  dismisst'd  by  him  for  those  his  ill  qualities.  Harley  had  made 
use  of  him  to  get  him  intelligence,  and  lie  came  to  trust  him  with  the  {H'rusnl,  and  the 
sealing  up,  of  the  letters  which  the  French  prisoners  here  in  England  s(‘nt  over  to  F ranee : 
and  by  that  moans  ho  got  into  the  method  of  sending  intelligence  thither.  He,  w'hen  seized 
on,  either  upon  remorse  or  the  hopes  of  pardon,  confessed  all,  and  signed  his  confession : 
upon  that  he  was  tried ; he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  condemned  as  a traitor,  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  queen's  enemies.  At  the  same  time  Valicrc  and  Bara,  whom  Harley  had 
employed,  as  his  spies,  to  go  often  over  to  Calais,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  him  intelli- 
gence, were  informed  against,  as  spies  employed  by  France  to  get  intelligence  from  England, 
who  carried  over  many  letters  to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and,  as  was  believed,  gave  such 
information  of  our  trade  and  convoys,  that,  by  their  means,  we  had  made  our  great  losses  at 
sea.  Tliey  were  often  complained  of  upon  suspicion,  but  they  wore  always  protected  by 
Harley ; yet  the  presumptions  against  them  were  so  violent,  that  they  were  at  last  seized 
on  and  brought  up  prisoners.  These  accidents  might  make  Harley  more  earnest  to  bring 
about  a change  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in  which  he  relied  on  the  credit  of  the  new  favourite. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer,  having  discovered  many  of  his  practices, 
laid  them  before  the  queen.  She  w'ould  believe  nothing  that  was  suggested  to  his  {irejiidice. 
She  denied  she  had  given  any  authority  for  carrying  messages  to  the  tories;  but  would  not 
believe  that  he  or  his  friends  had  done  it,  nor  would  she  enter  into  any  examination  of  his 
ill  conduct,  and  was  uneasy  when  she  heard  it  spoken  of.  So  these  lords  wrote  to  the 
queen,  that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer,  if  he  w*as  continued  in  that  post;  and  on  the 
Sunday  following,  when  they  were  summoned  to  a cabinet  council,  they  both  went  to  the 
queen,  and  told  her  they  must  quit  her  service,  since  they  saw  she  was  resolved  not  to  part 
with  Harley.  She  seemed  not  much  concerned  at  the  lord  Oodolphin’s  offering  to  lay  down, 
and  it  was  believed  to  be  a part  of  Harley’s  new  scheme  to  remove  him  ; but  she  was  much 
touched  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  offering  to  quit,  and  studied,  with  some  soft  expres- 
sions, to  divert  him  from  that  resolution ; but  he  w*as  firm  and  she  did  not  yield  to  them.  So 
they  both  went  away,  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  court.  Immediately  after,  the  queen 
went  to  the  cabinet  council,  and  Harley  opened  some  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs. 
The  whole  board  was  very  uneasy : the  duke  of  Somerset  said  he  did  not  see  how  they 
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could  deliberate  on  ftuch  matters,  since  the  general  was  not  witli  them  ; he  repeated  this 
with  some  vehemence,  while  all  the  rest  looked  ho  cold  and  sullen  that  the  cabinet  cfiunctl 
was  soon  at  an  end  ; and  the  queen  saw  that  the  rest  of  her  ministers  and  the  chief  ofRcx'rs 
were  resolved  to  withdraw  from  her  service,  if  she  did  not  recall  the  two  that  had  left  it. 
It  was  said  that  she  would  have  put  all  to  the  hazard,  if  Harley  himself  had  not  apprehended 
his  danger  and  n’soivcd  to  lay  down.  The  queen  sent  the  next  day  for  the  duke  of  Marl< 
borough,  and,  after  some  expostulations,  she  told  him  Harley  sliould  immediately  leave  his 
post,  which  he  did  within  two  days.  But  the  queen  seemed  to  carry  a deep  resentment  of 
hia  and  the  lord  Godolphin  s behaviour  on  this  occasion  ; and  though  they  went  on  with  her 
business,  they  found  they  had  not  her  confidence.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  did,  for 
some  weeks,  abstain  from  going  to  court,  but  afterwards  that  breach  was  made  up  in  appear- 
ance, though  it  was  little  more  than  an  appearance.  Both  houses  of  parliament  expressed  a 
great  concern  at  this  rupture  in  the  court,  and  apprehended  the  ill  efiects  it  might  have  : 
the  commons  let  the  bill  of  supply  lie  on  the  table,  though  it  was  ordered  for  that  day  ; and 
the  lords  ordered  a committee  to  examine  Gregg  and  the  other  prisoners.  As  Harley  laid 
down,  both  Harcourt,  then  attorney-general,  Mansel,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
St.  John,  the  secretary  of  war,  went  and  laid  dowm  with  him.  The  queen  took  much  time 
to  consider  how  she  should  fill  some  of  these  places;  but  Mr.  Boyle,  uncle  to  tlic  carl  of 
Burlington,  was  presently  mado  secretary  of  state*. 

The  lords  w ho  were  appointed  to  examine  Gregg  could  not  find  out  much  by  him ; he 
had  but  newly  begun  his  designs  of  betraying  secrets,  and  he  had  no  associates  with  him  in 
it.  He  told  them  that  all  the  papers  of  state  lay  so  carelessly  about  the  office,  that  every 
one  belonging  to  it,  even  the  door-keepers,  might  have  read  them  all.  Harley  s custom  was 
to  come  to  the  office  late  on  post-nights,  and  after  ho  had  given  his  orders  and  written  his 
letters,  he  usually  went  away,  and  left  all  to  l>c  copied  out  when  he  was  gone.  By  that  means 
he  came  to  sec  every  thing,  in  particular  tho  queen’s  letter  to  tho  emperor.  Ho  said,  he 
knew  the  design  on  Toulon  in  May  lost,  hut  ho  did  not  discover  it;  for  he  had  not  entered 
on  his  ill  practices  till  October : tliis  was  all  he  could  say.  By  the  examination  of  Valieru 
and  Bara,  and  of  many  others  who  lived  about  Dover  and  were  employed  by  them,  a dis- 
covery was  made  of  a constant  intercourse  they  w*erc  in  w’ith  Calais  under  Harley's  protec- 
tion : they  often  wont  over  with  boats  full  of  w’uol,  and  brought  back  brandy,  though  both 
the  import  and  export  were  severely  prohibited  : they,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  boats 
carried  over  by  them,  wen»  well  treated  on  tho  French  side,  at  the  governors  house,  or  at 
the  commissary’s ; they  were  kept  there  till  their  letters  could  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  till 
returns  could  be  brought  bock,  and  were  all  the  while  upon  free  cost.  Tho  order  that  was 
constantly  given  them  was,  that  if  an  English  or  Dutch  ship  came  up  to  them,  they  should 
cast  their  letters  into  the  sea ; hut  that  they  should  not  do  it  when  French  ships  came  up  to 
them  : so  they  were  looked  on  by  all  on  that  coast  as  the  spies  of  France.  They  used  to 
get  w'hat  information  they  could,  both  of  merchant  sliips  and  of  the  ships  of  war  that  lay  in 
the  dowms;  and  upon  that  they  usually  wont  over,  and  it  happened  that  soon  after  some  of 
those  ships  were  taken.  Tlu'sc  men,  as  they  were  papists,  so  they  behaved  themselves  very 
insolently,  and  boasted  much  of  their  power  and  credit.  Complaints  had  been  often  made 
of  them,  hut  they  were  always  protecte<l ; nor  did  it  appear  that  they  ever  brought  any 
information  of  importance  to  Harley  but  once,  when,  according  to  what  they  swore,  they 
told  him  that  Fourbin  was  gone  from  Dunkirk  to  lie  in  wait  (or  the  Russian  fleet,  which 
proved  to  l)c  tnie  : he  both  went  to  w'atch  for  them,  and  he  took  a great  part  of  the  fleet. 
Yet,  though  this  was  the  single  piece  of  inWlligencc  that  they  ever  brought,  Harley  took  so 
little  notice  of  it,  that  ho  gave  no  advertisement  to  the  admiralty  concerning  it.  This  par- 
ticular cxcepU'd,  they  only  brought  over  common  news  and  the  Paris  gazettes.  These 
examinations  lasted  for  some  weeks ; when  they  were  ended,  a full  report  was  made  of  them 
to  the  house  of  lords  ; and  they  ordered  the  whole  report,  with  all  the  examinations,  to  be 


* He  wo$  then  rhenccltor  of  the  exche<)(ier,  and  p«rti- 
ciilaily  trutted  by  the  lord  ir^taurer.  Mr.  Speaker 
On*lo«  gleca  him  a »err  high  rhnraclcr  for  disintereftted- 
i»«M,  laleota,  and  modr»tj.  Vet  in  the  hour  of  need  he 


was  firm  and  manly.  S«ich  acharacter  natnnlly  gare  him 
great  influence  and  the  above  authority  aay»,  it  wm  fiur 
beyond  what  any  other  public  penon  acqnirrd  in  their 
timcf. — Oxford  ed.  of  thit  work. 
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UM  before  the  qnocn  in  an  achlre.-A,  in  wliiclj  they  rcprc*^entcd  to  her  the  ncccsgity  of  making 
Orrgg  a public  example : upon  which  he  was  executed.  He  continued  to  clear  all  other 
persons  of  any  accession  to  his  crimes,  of  which  he  seemed  very  wnsihle,  and  died  much 
better  than  he  had  lived*. 

A very  few  days  after  the  breach  that  had  happened!  at  court,  wo  were  alarmed  from 
Holland  with  the  news  of  a design,  of  which  the  Frtmch  made  then  no  stHTi't,  that  they 
were  sending  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland*  with  a Beet  and  an  army,  to  possess 
himself  of  that  kingdom.  But  before  I go  further  I will  give  an  account  of  all  that  related 
to  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

The  members  sent  from  Scotland  to  both  houses  of  parliament  were  treated  with  very 
particular  marks  of  resp^'ct  and  esteem  ; and  they  were  persons  of  such  distinction  that  they 
very  well  deserved  it.  The  first  thing  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  relation  to 
them,  was  to  take  off  the  stop  that  was  put  on  their  trade.  It  w’os  agreed  unanimously  to 
pray  the  queen,  by  an  address,  that  she  would  give  order  for  it ; some  debate  arising  only 
whether  it  was  a matter  of  right,  or  of  favour.  Harley  pressed  the  last,  to  justify  those 
proci'edings,  in  which  he  himself  had  so  great  a share,  as  was  formerly  set  forth,  and  on 
which  others  made  severe  ndections ; but,  since  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion,  the  dispute 
concerning  the  premises  was  soon  let  fall.  After  this,  a more  important  matter  was  pro- 
posed, concerning  the  government  of  Scotland,  whether  it  should  continue  in  a distinct  privy 
council,  or  not.  All  the  court  w’aa  for  it : those  who  governed  Scotland  desired  to  keep  up 
their  authority  then*,  with  the  advantage  they  made  by  it ; and  they  gave  the  ministers  of 
Encland  great  assurances  that,  by  their  influence,  elections  might  he  so  managed  as  to  servo 
all  the  ends  of  the  court ; but  they  said,  that,  wHthout  duo  care,  these  might  be  carried  so  as 
to  run  all  the  contrary  way.  This  was  the  secret  motive,  yet  this  could  uot  bo  owned  in  a 
public  assembly ; so  that  which  was  ])retended  was,  that  many  great  familit's  in  Scotland, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlanders,  w^re  so  ill  affected  that,  without  a watchful  eye, 
ever  intent  upon  them,  they  could  not  l>c  kept  quiet : it  lay  at  too  gnat  a distance  from 
I>ondon  to  be  governed  by  orders  sent  from  thence.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  by  tlio 
circuits  of  the  justiciary  courta,  and  by  justices  of  peace,  that  country  might  be  well 
governed,  notwithstanding  its  distance,  os  Wales  and  Cornwall  were.  It  was  carried,  upon 
a division,  by  a great  majority,  that  there  should  be  only  one  privy  council  for  the  whole 
island.  When  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  it  met  with  a great  oi>]K>sition  there : the  court 
stood  alone  : all  the  tories  and  the  much  greater  part  of  the  wings  were  fr>r  the  bill.  The 
court,  seeing  the  party  for  the  bill  so  strong,  was  willing  to  compound  the  matter ; and 
whereas,  by  the  bill,  the  council  of  Scotland  was  not  to  sit  after  the  first  of  May,  the  court 
moved  to  have  it  continued  to  the  first  of  October.  It  was  visible  that  this  was  proposed 
only  in  order  to  the  managing  elections  for  the  next  parliament ; so  the  lords  adhcrcHl  to  the 
day  prefixed  in  the  bill.  But  a new  debate  arose  about  the  power  given  by  the  bill  to  the 
justices  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  juris<licti<>n  of  the  lords  regali- 
ties, and  of  the  hereditary  sheriffs  and  stewards,  who  had  tlio  right  of  trying  criminals,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  fourteen  days'  time  ; yet  it  was  ordinary,  in  the  cases  of  great  crimes 
and  riots,  for  the  privy  council  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of  them,  without  any  regard  to  the 
fourteen  days : so,  by  this  act,  the  justices  of  peace  were  only  empowered  to  do  that  which 
the  privy  council  usually  did : and,  except  the  occasion  was  so  great  as  to  demand  a quick 
dispatch,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  hut  that  the  justices  of  peace  would  have  great  regard  to 
all  private  rights ; yet,  since  this  had  the  app<'arance  of  breaking  in  upon  private  rights, 
this  was  much  insisted  on  by  those  who  hoped,  by  lading  aside  these  powers  given  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  have  gained  the  main  point  of  keeping  up  a privy  council  in  Scot- 
land ; for  all  the  Scotch  ministers  said,  the  country  would  be  in  great  danger,  if  there  were 
not  a supreme  government  still  kept  up  in  it.  But  it  seemed  an  absurd  thing,  that  there 
should  he  a different  administration  where  there  was  but  one  legislature.  While  Scotland 


* ITc  mMt  fully  acquittcil  Harlirr:  anti  this  statesman, 
It  appears,  with  commendable  hintlncMi,  allowctl  the 
skiilnw  Sny  pniinda  ann'ially  out  of  hia  priratc  purse. 
Grc^  delivered  to  the  clergsman,  at  the  time  of  bU  exe> 


ention,  a paper,  exrulpotory  of  (ho<«  «]in  were  suspected 
of  beinjf  coneerr.atl  with  him.— Oxford  cd.  of  this  work  ; 
Ralph’s  Answer  to  the  Duchess  bf  Majlborough  ; Nos. 
32  and  40  of  the  Rxnmliicr,  written  by  Ssrift. 
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had  an  entire  lejp-«lature  within  iteolf,  the  nation  assomblod  in  parliament  could  procure  the 
lorrection  of  erroni  in  the  administration  : whm’as,  now  that  it  was  not  a tenth  part  of  the 
legislative  lM>dy«  if  it  was  still  to  be  kept  under  a difierent  administration,  that  nation  could 
not  have  strength  enough  to  procure  a redress  of  its  grievances  in  parliament,  so  they  might 
come  to  he  subdued  and  governed  as  a province.  And  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  the 
council  of  Scotland  had  proceeded  ever  since  king  James  the  First’s  time,  but  more  partini- 
larly  since  the  restoration,  was  fresh  in  memory,  and  had  been  no  small  motive  to  induce  the 
best  men  of  that  nation  to  promote  the  union,  that  they  might  be  dcHven'd  from  the  tvranny 
of  tlie  council : and  their  hopes  would  be  disappointed,  if  they  were  still  kept  under  that 
yoke.  Tliis  point  was  in  conclusion  yielded,  and  the  bill  passed,  though  to  the  great  dis> 
content  of  the  court.  There  was  a new  court  of  exchequer  created  in  Gotland,  according  to 
the  frame  of  that  court  iu  England  : special  acts  were  made  for  the  elections  and  the  returns 
of  the  representatives  in  both  houses  of  parliament : and  such  was  the  disposition  ot 
the  English  to  oblige  them,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Scots  was  so  good  and  discreet, 
that  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  good  of  their  country  was  agreed  to ; both  whigs 
and  tones  vied  with  one  another,  who  should  show  most  care  and  concern  for  the  w*plfare  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Febniary,  which  was  but  a few  days  after  the  act,  dissolving  the 
council  in  Scotland,  had  passed,  wo  understood  there  was  a fleet  prepared  in  Dunkirk,  with 
about  twelve  battalions  and  a train  of  all  things  necessary  for  a d(m*ent  in  Scotland : and  a 
few  days  after,  we  heard  that  the  pretende<l  prince  of  Wales  was  come  from  Paris,  with  all 
the  British  and  Irish  that  were  about  him,  in  order  to  liis  embarkation.  The  surprise  was 
great,  for  it  was  not  looked  for,  nor  had  wc  a prosjx'ct  of  being  able  to  set  out  in  time  a 
fleet  able  to  deal  with  theirs,  wliich  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships,  most  of  them  of  above 
forty  guns.  But  that  Providence  (which  has,  on  all  occasions,  directed  matters  so  happily 
for  our  preservation)  did  appear  very  signally  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  Our  gn*ati*st 
want  was  of  se'anien  to  man  the  fleet,  for  the  ships  were  ready  to  be  put  to  sea  : tliis  was 
supplied  by  several  fleets  of  merchant  sirips  that  came  home  at  that  time  with  their  convoys. 
Tile  flag-ofliicers  were  very  acceptable  to  the  seamen,  and  they  bt'stiircd  themselves  so  effec- 
tually, that,  with  the  help  of  an  embargo,  there  was  a fleet  of  above  forty  ships  got  n*ady 
in  a fortnight’s  time,  to  the  suqirise  of  all  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.  Tliese  stood  over  to 
Dunkirk  just  as  they  were  embarking  there.  Upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a fleet,  Foiirhin, 
who  commahded  the  French  fleet,  sent  to  Paris  for  new  orders.  He  himself  was  against 
venturing  out,  when  they  saw  a superior  fleet  ready  to  engage,  or  to  pursue,  them,  llie 
king  of  France  sent  positive  onlers  to  prosecute  the  design.  So  Fourbin  (seeing  that  onr 
fleet,  after  it  had  showed  itself  to  them,  finding  the  tides  and  sea  run  high,  ns  bt'ing  near 
the  equinox,  had  sailed  back  into  the  Downs)  took  that  occasion  to  go  out  of  Dunkirk  on 
the  eighth  of  March  : but  contrary  winds  kept  him  on  that  coast  till  the  eleventh,  and  then 
he  set  sail  with  a fair  wind.  Our  admiral,  sir  George  B}*ng,  came  over  again  to  watch  his 
motions ; and  as  soon  os  he  undcr$too<l  that  he  had  sailed,  which  was  not  til)  tw’cnty  hours 
after,  he  followed  him.  The  French  designed  to  have  landed  in  the  Frith,  but  they  outsailed 
their  point  a few  leagues ; and,  by  the  time  that  they  had  got  back  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Frith,  Byng  came  to  the  sonth  side  of  it,  and  gave  the  signal  for  coming  to  on  anchor,  lliis 
was  heard  by  Fourbin : he  had  sent  a frigate  into  the  Frith  to  give  signals,  which  it  seems 
had  been  agreed  on,  but  no  answers  were  made.  The  design  was  to  land  near  Edinburgh, 
where  they  believed  the  castle  was  in  so  bad  a condition,  and  so  ill  provided,  that  it  must 
have  surrendered  upon  summons ; and  they  reckoned,  that  upon  the  ivpiitatinn  of  that,  the 
whole  body  of  the  kingdom  would  have  come  in  to  tliem.  But  when  Fourbin  understoful,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  that  Byng  was  so  near  him,  he  t'lcked,  and  Tvonld  not  stay  to  ven* 
ture  an  engagement.  Bing  pursued  him  with  all  the  sail  that  he  could  make,  but  the  P'n'nch 
stood  out  to  sc‘a  : there  was  some  firing  on  the  ships  that  sailed  the  heaviest,  and  the  Salis- 
bury, n ship  taken  from  us,  and  then  their  vice-admiral,  was  engaged  by  two  Englisli  ships, 
and  taken  without  any  resistance*.  There  were  about  five  hundred  landmen  on  boa.rdhcr, 

• Tlinr  i»  no  doub»  hnt  that  there  w.n  an  extenaire  a»  tlie  French  forrefi  Un«1eH.— (Colonel  Hooke*#  Mcmnirt 
fijol  iu  Scotland  to  rire  in  favour  o(  the  ptvteuder  as  toon  Stc.,  publithcd  >n  I760.)  The  affaira  u(  Sroilaud  were 
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with  some  oflBcers  and  y>er»on8  of  quality ; the  chief  of  these  were  the  lord  Griffin  and  the 
earl  of  Middleton's  two  eons.  Bin^  (having  lost  sight  of  the  French,  considering  that  the 
Frith  was  the  station  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  as  safety,  and  was  the  place  wlicre 
they  designed  to  land)  put  in  there,  till  he  could  hear  what  course  the  French  steered.  The 
tides  ran  high,  and  there  was  a strong  gale  of  wind.  Upon  the  alarm  of  the  intended 
descent,  orders  were  sent  to  Scotland  to  draw  all  their  forces  about  Edinburgh.  The  troops 
that  remained  in  England  were  ordered  to  march  to  Scotland,  and  the  troops  in  Ireland  were 
ordered  to  march  northward,  to  !>e  ready  when  called  for ; there  were  also  twelve  battalions 
sent  from  Ostend  under  a good  convoy,  and  they  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  till  further 
orders.  Thus  all  preparations  were  made  to  dissi])nte  that  small  force.  But  it  appeait'd 
that  the  French  ndied  chieHy  on  the  assistance  that  they  expected  would  have  come  in  to 
them  upon  their  landing.  Of  this  they  «H>med  so  w’oll  assured,  that  the  king  of  Franco  sent 
instructions  to  his  ministers  in  all  the  eoiiris  that  admitted  of  them,  to  be  published  every 
where,  that  the  pretended  prince  being  invited  hy  his  suhjt‘cts  chiefly  those  of  Scotland,  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  king  had  sent  him  over  at  their  desire, 
with  a fleet  and  army  to  assist  him  ; that  he  was  resolved  to  pardon  all  those  who  should 
come  in  to  him,  and  he  would  trouble  none  upon  the  account  of  religion:  upon  his  being 
re-establish»Hi,  the  king  would  give  peace  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  When  these  ministers 
received  these  directions,  they  hod  likewise  advice  sent  tlicm,  which  they  published  both  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  Switzerland,  that  the  French  had,  before  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken,  sent  over  some  ships  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  Scotland  ; and  that  there  was 
already  an  army  on  foot  there,  that  had  proclaimed  this  pretended  prince  king.  It  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  to  sec  such  eminent  falsehoods  published  all  Europe  over.  They 
also  affirmed  that  hostages  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Paris,  to  secure  the  observing  the 
engagements  they  had  entered  into ; though  all  this  W'as  fiction  and  contrivance. 

The  States  were  stnick  with  great  apprehensions,  so  were  all  the  allies ; for  though  they 
were  so  long  accustomed  to  the  cunning  practices  of  the  court  of  France,  yet  this  was  an 
original ; and  therefore  it  was  generally  concluded  that  so  small  an  army,  and  so  weak  a 
fleet  would  not  have  been  sent,  but  ujion  great  assurances  of  assistance,  not  only  from  Scot- 
land but  from  England.  And  up<jn  this  occasion  severe  reflections  were  made,  both  on  the 
conduct  of  the  admiralty,  and  on  that  tract  of  correspondence  lately  discovered,  that  W’as 
managed  under  Harley's  protection,  and  on  the  great  breach  that  was  so  near  the  disjointing 
all  our  affairs  but  a few  days  bi'fure.  These  things,  when  put  together,  filled  men's  minds 
with  thoughts  of  no  easy  digestion. 

The  parliament  was  sitting,  and  the  queen,  in  a speech  to  both  houses,  communicated  to 
them  the  advertisements  she  had  received.  Both  houses  made  addresses  to  her,  giving 
her  full  assurance  of  their  adhering  stedfastly  to  her,  and  to  the  protestaut  succession  ; and 
mixed  with  these,  broad  intimations  of  their  apprehensions  of  tri'achery  at  home.  They 
passed  also  two  bills : the  one,  that  the  abjuration  might  he  Umden'd  to  all  persons,  and 
that  such  as  refused  it  should  be  in  the  condition  of  convict  recusants  ; by  the  other,  they 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  till  October,  with  relation  to  persons  taken  irp  by  the 
government  upon  suspicion.  And  the  house  of  commons,  by  a vote,  engaged  to  make  good 
to  the  queen  all  the  extraordinary  charge  this  expedition  might  put  her  to. 

A/ortnight  went  over  before  wc  had  any  news  of  the  French  fleet.  Three  of  their  ships 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  only  to  refresh  themselves  ; for  the  ships  being  so  filled 
with  landmen,  there  was  a gn*ut  want  of  water.  At  last  all  their  ships  got  safe  into  Dunkirk. 
The  landmen  either  died  at  sea,  or  were  so  ill,  that  all  the  hospitals  in  Dunkirk  were  filled 
with  them.  It  was  reckoned  that  they  lost  above  four  thousand  men  in  this  unaccountable 
expedition ; for  they  were  above  a month  tossed  in  a very  tempestuous  sea.  Many  suspected 
persons  were  taken  up  in  Scotland,  and  some  few  in  England;  hut  fiirther  discoveries  of 
their  correspondents  were  not  then  made.  If  they  had  landed,  it  might  have  had  an  ill 


moat  culpably  neglected,  to  mt  no  wone,  &t  this  lime. 
Ijord  Hnrdwicke,  from  good  authority,  ha«  related,  that 
when  lord  Mar,  u Mcretarr  of  atate  for  Scotland,  iofortned 
lord  Godolphin  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  of  the  di^ 


peraion  of  the  French  Peel ; the  latter  nobleman  waa 
a])ent,  and  the  other  only  aaid,  lifting  up  hia  eyet,  Well  I 
mao  propoaee,  and  God  diipoaea.".— Oxford  cd.  of  thia 
work. 
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offoct  on  our  affairs,  chiefly  wth  relation  to  all  paper  credit : and  if,  by  this,  the  remit- 
tances to  Piedmont,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal,  had  been  stopped  in  so  critical  a season,  that 
might  have  had  fatal  consequences  abroad.  For  if  we  had  been  put  into  such  a disorder  at 
home,  that  foreign  princes  could  no  more  reckon  on  our  assistance,  they  might  have  been 
disposed  to  hearken  to  the  propositions  that  the  king  of  Franco  would  then  have  probably 
made  to  them.  So  that  the  total  defeating  of  this  design,  without  its  having  the  least  ill 
effect  on  our  affairs,  or  our  losing  one  single  man  in  the  little  engagement  we  had  with  the 
enemy,  is  always  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  those  happy  providences  for  which  we  have  much 
to  answer. 

The  queen  seemed  much  alarmed  with  this  matter,  and  saw  with  what  falsehoods  she  had 
been  abused,  by  those  who  pretended  to  assure  her  there  was  not  now  a Jacobite  in  the  nation. 
One  variation  in  her  style  was  now  observed : she  had  never,  in  any  speech,  mentioned 
the  revolution,  or  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it;  and  many  of  those  who  made  a consi- 
derable figure  about  her  studied,  though  against  all  sense  and  reason,  to  distinguish  her  title 
from  the  revolution  : it  was  phainly  founded  on  it,  and  on  nothing  else.  In  the  speeches  she 
nt)W  made,  she  named  the  revolution  twice,  and  said  she  would  look  on  those  concerned  in 
it  as  the  surest  to  her  interests.  She  also  fixe<l  a new  designation  on  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  and  called  him  the  Pretender;  and  he  was  bo  called  in  a new  set  of  addresses, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  were  made  to  the  queen.  And  I intend  to  follow  the  precedent 
as  often  as  I may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  him.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
closed  in  March,  soon  after  defeating  the  design  of  a descent.  It  was  dissolved  in  April  by 
proclamation,  and  the  writs  were  issued  out  for  the  elections  of  a new  parliament,  which 
raised  that  ferment  over  the  nation  that  was  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  just  and  visible 
dangers  to  which  the  attempt  of  the  invasion  had  exposed  the  nation  produced  very  good 
effects  ; for  the  elections  did,  for  the  most  part,  fall  on  men  well  affected  to  the  government, 
and  zealously  set  against  the  pretender. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  was  well  settled,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went 
over  to  Holland,  and  there  prince  Eugene  met  him,  being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  concert 
with  him  and  the  States  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  From  the  Hague  they  both  went 
to  Hanover,  to  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  emjnre,  and  to  engage  the  elector  to  return 
to  command  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Every  thing  was  Axed.  Prince  Eugene  went 
back  to  Vienna,  and  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  beginning  of  June ; for  the  campaign  was 
then  to  be  opened  every  where. 

The  court  of  France  was  much  mortified  by  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with  in 
their  designs  against  us ; but,  to  put  more  life  in  their  troops,  they  resolved  to  send  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  w’ith  the  duke  of  Berry  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  army  in  Flanders. 
The  pretender  went  with  them,  without  any  other  character  than  that  of  the  chevalier  do 
St.  George.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  wdth  the  duke  of  Berwick  were  sent  to  command  in 
Alsace,  and  marshal  Villars  was  sent  to  head  the  forces  in  Dauphiny.  Tlie  credit,  with 
relation  to  money,  was  still  very  low  in  France  : for,  after  many  methods  taken  for  raising 
the  credit  of  the  mint-bills,  they  were  still  at  a discount  of  40  per  cent.  No  fleets  came  this 
year  from  the  West  Indies,  so  that  they  could  not  be  supplied  frgun  thence. 

llie  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  command  in  Spain ; and,  according  to  the  vanity  of  that 
nation,  it  was  given  out  that  they  were  to  have  mighty  armies  in  many  different  places,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  there.  Great  rains  fell  all  the  winter  in  all  the  parts  of  Spain,  so 
that  the  campaign  could  not  be  so  soon  opened  as  it  was  at  first  intended.  The  bills  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  brought  with  him  to  Spain  were  protested,  at  which  he  was  so  much 
displeased,  that  he  desired  to  bo  recalled.  This  was  remedied  in  some  degree,  though  far 
short  of  what  was  promised  to  him.  The  troops  of  Portugal,  tlmt  lay  at  Barcelona  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Ahnanza,  were  brought  about  by  a squadron  of  our  ships  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  country.  Sir  John  Leak  came  also  over  thither  from  England,  with  recruits  and 
other  supplies  that  the  queen  was  to  furnish  that  crown  with  ; and  when  all  was  landed,  he 
sailed  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  bring  over  troops  from  Italy,  for  the  strengthening  of  king 
Charles,  whose  affairs  were  in  great  disorder. 

After  all  the  boasting  of  the  Spaniards,  their  nnny  on  the  side  of  Portugal  was  so  weak 
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that  they  could  not  attempt  anytliing  ; so  this  was  a very  hoimless  campaign  on  both  sides, 
the  Portuguese  not  being  much  stronger.  Tlie  duke  of  C)rloans  sat  down  before  Tortowi  in 
June,  and  though  licak  dissipated  a fleet  of  tartanes,  sent  from  France  to  supply  his  army, 
and  took  about  fifty  of  them,  wliich  was  a very  seasonable  relief  to  those  in  Barcelona ; upon 
whicli  it  was  tliought  tlie  siege  of  Tortosa  would  be  raised ; yet  it  was  carried  on  till  tlie 
lost  of  June,  and  tlien  the  garrison  capitulated. 

Leak  sailed  to  Italy,  and  brought  from  thence  both  the  new  queen  of  Spain  and  eight 
thousand  men  with  him ; hut,  by  reason  of  the  slowness  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  these  came 
too  late  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortosa.  The  snow  lay  so  long  on  the  Alps,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  did  not  begin  the  cam])nign  till  July  ; then  he  came  into  Savoy,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed himself  without  any  opposition.  The  whole  country  was  under  a consternation  as 
far  as  Lyons. 

On  the  I’p]>cr  Rhine,  the  two  eU'ctors  continued  l(K>king  on  one  another  without  venturing 
on  any  action  ; but  the  great  scene  was  laid  in  Flanders.  The  French  princes  came  to  Mons, 
and  there  they  o{H'ncd  the  campaign,  and  advanced  to  Soignic's,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  between  Enghien  and  Hal  with  his  army, 
which  was  about  eighty  thousand. 

The  French  had  their  usual  practices  on  foot  in  several  towns  in  those  parts.  A con- 
spiracy to  deliver  Antwerp  to  them  waft  discovered  and  prevented.  The  truth  was,  the 
Dutch  were  severe  masters,  and  the  Flandrians  could  not  bear  it.  Though  the  French  had 
laid  heavier  taxes  on  them,  yet  they  used  them  better  in  all  other  respects.  Tlieir  bigotry, 
being  wrought  on  by  their  priests,  dis{>o8cd  them  to  change  masters,  so  these  practices  suc- 
ceeded better  in  Ghent  and  Bruges.  ITio  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  not  to  weaken  his 
army  by  many  garrisons;  so  he  put  none  at  all  in  Bruges,  and  a very  w'cak  one  in  the 
citadel  of  Ghent,  reckoning  that  there  was  no  danger  as  long  as  he  lay  between  those  places 
and  the  Fnmch  army.  The  two  armies  lay  about  a month  looking  on  one  another,  shifting 
their  camps  a little,  but  keeping  still  in  safe  ground,  so  that  tliere  was  no  action  all  the 
while.  But  near  the  end  of  June  some  bodies  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  about  Ypres  came 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Bruges,  without  any  opposition  ; and  the  garrison  in  Ghent 
was  too  weak  to  make  any  nsistance,  so  they  capitulated  and  marched  out.  Upon  this 
the  whole  French  army  marched  towards  those  places,  hoping  to  have  carried  Oudeuarde  in 
their  way. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  followed  so  quick,  that  they  drew  off  from  Oudenarde  as  he 
advanced.  In  one  day,  which  was  the  last  of  June,  he  made  a march  of  five  leagues,  passed 
the  Schcld  without  any  opposition,  came  up  to  the  French  army,  and  engaged  them  in  the 
afternoon.  They  had  the  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  of  ground ; yet  our  men  beat 
them  from  every  post,  and,  in  an  action  that  lasted  six  hours,  we  had  such  an  entire  advan- 
tage, that  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  weariness  of  our  men  saved  the  French 
army  from  being  totally  ruined.  There  were  about  five  thousand  killed  and  abont  eight 
thousand  made  prisoners  (of  whom  one  thouaand  were  officers),  and  about  six  thousand  more 
deserted  ; so  that  tlie  French  lost  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  and  retired  in  great  haste 
and  in  greater  confusion  to  Ghent.  On  the  confederates’  side,  there  were  about  one  thousand 
killed  and  two  thousand  wounded  ; but  our  army  was  so  wearied,  with  a long  march  and  a 
long  action,  that  they  were  not  in  a condition  to  pursue  with  that  haste  that  was  to  be 
desired : otherwise  great  advantages  might  have  been  made  of  this  victory.  The  French 
posted  themselves  on  the  great  canal  that  runs  from  Ghent  to  Bruges.  Prince  Eugene’s 
army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men  was  now  very  near  the  great  anny,  and  joined  it  in  a 
few  days  after  this  action  ; but  he  himself  was  come  up  before  them,  and  had  a noble  share 
in  the  victory,  which,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  came  to  bo  called  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde. 

The  French  had  recovered  themselves  out  of  their  first  consternation  during  that  time, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  our  army  some  rest  and  refreshment ; and  they  were  so  wcil 
posted,  that  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  attack  them.  Great  detachments  were  sent  as  far  as 
to  Arras,  to  put  all  the  French  countries  under  contribution,  which  struck  such  a terror 
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every  where,  that  it  went  as  far  as  to  Paris.  Onr  army  could  not  block  up  tlie  enemy's  on 
nil  sides,  the  communication  with  Dunkirk  by  Newport  was  still  open,  and  the  French  army 
was  supplied  from  thence.  They  made  an  invasion  into  the  Dutch  Flanders : they  had  no 
great  cannon,  so  they  could  take  no  place ; but  they  destroyed  the  country  with  their  usual 
barbarity. 

In  conclusion  the  duke  of  Marlljorough,  in  concert  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  States, 
resolved  to  besiege  Lisle,  the  capital  tow’u  of  the  French  Flanders.  It  was  a great,  a rich, 
and  a well  fortified  place,  with  a very  strong  citadel.  It  had  been  the  first  conquest  tho 
French  king  had  made,  and  it  was  l>ecome,  next  to  Paris,  the  chief  town  of  his  dominions. 
Marshal  Boiifflers  threw  himself  into  it,  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  French  troops.  The 
garrison  w'as  at  least  twelve  thousand  strong,  some  called  it  fourteen  thousand.  Prince 
Eugene  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  w’ith  the  rest  of  the  army,  lay  on  tho  Scheld  at  Pont-EspcricS,  to  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Bmssels.  Some  time  was  lost  before  the  great  artillery  could  be 
brought  up  : it  lay  at  Sas  van  Ghent,  to  have  been  sent  up  the  Lys,  hut  now  it  was  to  be 
carri^  about  by  Antwerp)  to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  by  land-carriages  to  the  camp,  which 
was  a long  and  a slow  work  : in  that  some  weeks  were  lost,  so  that  it  was  near  the  end  of 
August  before  the  siege  w’as  begun.  The  engineers  promised  the  StaU*s  to  take  the  place 
within  a fortnight  after  the  trenches  wore  opened,  but  the  sequel  8how€^d  that  they  reckoned 
wrong.  There  were  soine  disputes  among  them  : errors  were  committed  by  those  who  were 
in  gnatest  credit,  who  thought  the  way  of  sap  the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  surest,  method  ; 
yet,  after  some  time  lost  in  pursuing  this  way,  they  returned  to  the  ordinary  method. 
Bonfflers  made  a brave  and  a long  defence.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  with  his  whole 
army  so  near  ours,  that  it  seemed  he  designed  to  venture  another  battle  rather  than  lose  so 
important  a place ; and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  for  some  days  in  a posture  to  receive 
him  ; but  when  he  saw  that  his  whole  intention  in  coming  so  near  him  was  only  to  oblige 
him  to  be  ready  for  an  action,  without  coining  to  any,  and  so  to  draw  off  a great  part  <jf 
those  bodies  that  carried  on  the  siege,  leaving  only  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  maintain 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  he  drew  a line  before  his  anny,  and  thought  only  of  carrying 
on  the  siege ; for  while  he  looked  for  an  engagement  no  progress  was  made  in  that. 

After  some  days  the  French  drew  ofiT,  and  fell  to  making  lines  along  the  Scheld,  but 
chiefly  about  Oudenarde,  that  they  might  cut  off  the  communication  between  Brussels  and 
our  camp,  and  so  separate  our  army  from  all  intercourse  with  Holland.  The  lines  were 
about  seventy  miles  long,  and  in  some  places,  near  Oudenarde,  they  looked  more  like  the 
ramparts  of  a fortified  place  than  ordinar}'  lines  : on  these  they  laid  cannon,  and  posted  the 
greater  part  of  their  army  upon  them,  so  that  they  did  effectually  stop  all  communication 
by  the  Scheld.  Upon  which  the  States  ordered  all  that  was  necessary,  both  for  the  army 
and  for  the  siege,  to  be  sent  to  Ostend.  And  if  the  French  had  begun  their  designs  with 
the  intercepting  this  way  of  conveyance,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised  for  want  of  ammu< 
nition  to  carry  it  on. 

About  this  time  six  thousand  men  were  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  be  sent  over 
to  Portugal ; but  they  were  ordered  to  lie  for  some  time  on  tho  coast  of  Franco,  all  along 
from  Boulogne  to  Dieppe,  in  order  to  force  a diversion,  we  hoping  that  this  would  oblige  tho 
French  to  draw  some  of  their  troops  out  of  Flanders,  for  the  defence  of  their  coast.  This 
had  no  great  effect,  and  the  appearance  that  the  French  made  gave  our  men  such  apprehen- 
sions of  their  strength,  that  though  they  once  liegan  to  land  their  men,  yet  they  soon 
returned  back  to  their  ships.  But  as  their  behaviour  was  not  a little  censured,  so  tlie  state 
of  the  war  in  Flanders  made  it  necessary  to  have  a greater  force  at  Ostend.  They  were 
upon  this  ordered  to  come  and  land  there.  Earl,  who  commanded  them,  came  out  and  took 
a post  at  Ijcffingen,  that  lay  on  the  canal  which  went  from  Newport  to  Bruges,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a great  convoy  of  eight  hundred  waggons,  that  were  to  be  carried  from  Ostend  to 
the  army.  If  that  had  been  intercepted,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised  ; for  tho  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  sent  some  ammunition  from  his  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  he  could 
spare  no  mure.  He  began  to  despiiir  of  the  undertaking,  and  so  prepared  his  friends  to  look 
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for  the  raising  the  siege,  being  in  great  apprehensions  concerning  this  convoy ; upon  which 
the  whole  success  of  this  enterprise  deix'uded.  He  sent  Webb  wdth  a body  of  six  thousand 
men  to  secure  the  convoy. 

The  French,  who  understood  well  of  what  const^quence  the  convoy  was,  sent  a body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  intercept  it.  Webb,  seeing  tho 
inequality  between  his  strength  and  the  enemy's,  put  his  men  into  the  bi^t  disposition  he 
could.  There  lay  coppices  on  both  sides  of  the  i)lace  where  he  posted  himself,  he  lined  these 
well,  and  stood  still  for  some  hours,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  him,  he  having  no  cannon 
to  return  upon  them.  His  men  lay  fiat  on  the  ground  till  that  was  over.  But  when  the 
French  advanced  our  men  fired  upon  them,  both  in  front  and  from  the  coppices,  with  that 
fury,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  bt'gan  to  run ; and  though  their  officers  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  them  stand,  they  could  not  prevail ; so,  after  they  had  lost  about  six 
thousand  men,  they  marched  back  to  Bruges.  Webb  durst  not  leave  the  advantageous 
gn>und  ho  was  in  to  pursue  them,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number.  So  unequal  an  action, 
and  90  shameful  a flight,  w’ith  so  great  loss,  was  looked  on  os  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
had  happened  during  the  whole  war  : and  it  encouraged  the  one  side  as  much  os  it  dispirited 
the  other.  Many  reproaches  passed  on  this  occasion,  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards ; 
the  latter,  who  had  suffered  the  most,  blaming  tho  former  for  aliandoning  them.  This, 
which  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  all  great  misfortunes,  was  not  soon  quieted*. 

The  convoy  arriving  safe  in  the  camp  put  new  life  in  our  anny.  Some  other  convoys  came 
afterwards,  and  were  bnmght  safe ; fur  the  duke  of  3Iarlborough  moved  with  his  whole 
army  to  secure  their  motions,  nor  did  the  enemy  think  fit  to  give  them  any  disturbance  for 
some  time.  By  the  means  of  these  supplies,  the  siege  was  carried  on  so  effectually  that,  by 
the  end  of  October,  the  town  capitulated  ; mareschal  Boufflers  retiring  into  the  citadel  with 
six  thousand  men.  The  French  saw  of  what  importance  the  communication  by  OsUmd  was 
to  our  army,  which  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  l>ody  that  was  posted  at  Ijcffingen  ; so 
they  attacked  that  with  a very  great  force.  The  place  was  weak  of  itself,  but  all  about  was 
put  under  water,  so  it  might  have  made  a longer  resistance.  It  was  too  easily  \ielded  up 
by  those  w ithin  it,  who  were  made  pris4)ners  of  war.  Thus  the  communication  with  Ostend 
was  cut  off,  and  upon  that  the  French  flattered  themsolvt‘8  with  the  hopes  of  starving  our 
army,  having  thus  separated  it  from  all  communication  with  Holland:  insomuch  that  it  was 
reported  the  duke  of  Vendomo  talked  of  having  our  whole  force's  delivered  into  his  hands  os 
prisoners  of  war,  for  want  of  bread  ana  other  necessaries.  It  is  true,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
sent  out  great  bodies,  both  into  the  French  Flanders  and  into  the  Artois,  who  brought  in 
great  stores  of  provisions  ; but  that  could  not  last  long. 

Tlie  French  anny  lay  all  along  the  Scheld,  biit  had  sent  a great  detachment  to  cover  the 
Artois ; all  this  while  there  was  a great  misunderstanding  betwi*cn  the  duke  of  BurgunJy 
and  the  duke  of  Vendoroe  : the  latter  took  so  much  upon  him,  that  the  other  officers  com- 
plained of  his  neglecting  them  ; so  they  made  their  court  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  laid 
the  blame  of  all  his  miscarriages  on  Yendomc.  He  kept  close  to  the  orders  he  had  from 
Versailles,  where  the  accounts  he  gave,  and  tho  advices  ho  offered,  were  more  considered 
than  those  that  were  sent  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  was  very  uneasy  to  him,  who 
was  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  longed  to  be  in  action,  though  he  did  not  show  the 
forwardness,  in  exposing  his  own  person,  that  was  expected : ho  seemed  very  devout,  even 
to  bigotry ; but  by  the  accounts  wo  had  from  France,  it  did  appear,  that  his  conduct  during 
the  campaign  gave  no  great  hopes  or  prospect  from  him,  when  all  things  should  come  into 
his  hands : Chamillard  was  often  sent  &om  court  to  soften  him,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
duke  of  Yendomc,  but  writh  no  effect. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  sent  to  command  on  the  Upper  Rhine  : the  true  reason 
was  believed,  that  be  might  not  pretend  to  continue  in  the  chief  command  in  Flanders  : he 
was  put  in  hopes  of  being  furnished  with  an  army  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  to  break  through 

* People  •cqiialnted  with  f^ueral  Webb  moq  were 
wearied  of  hU  rictorr,  and  hi*  Tanity.  He  was  tellinp; 
ike  duke  of  Ar^yle  some  anecdote*  of  the  action,  for  (be 
tweolietk  time  1 was  wounded,**  laid  tbo  egotist, 


“ four  litnea— **  **  1 wish,  dear  general,”  replied  the 
duke.  **  you  had  received  one  in  your  tungue,  for  then 
you  would  have  left  others  to  relate  your  deeds  of  valour.** 
— Sir  R.  Onslow  ia  ibe  Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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hit«)  Bavaria.  Tlie  elector  uf  Hanover  did  again  undertake  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
empire : botli  armies  were  weak ; but  they  were  so  equally  weak,  that  they  w*ere  not  able 
to  undertake  any  thing  on  either  side : so  after  some  months,  in  which  there  was  no  con* 
siderable  action,  the  forces  on  both  sides  went  into  wHntor  quarters.  Then  the  court  of 
France,  believing  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  wo.s  so  much  beloved  in  Brussels,  that  he  had  a 
great  party  in  the  town,  ready  to  declare  for  him, .ordered  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
with  a good  train  of  artillery,  to  be  brought  together,  and  with  that  bo<ly  he  wras  sent  to 
attack  Brussels ; in  wdiieh  there  was  a garrison  of  six  thousand  men.  He  lay  before  the 
town  five  days ; in  one  of  these  he  attacked  it  with  great  fury : he  was  once  master  of  the 
counterscarp,  but  he  was  soon  beaten  out  of  it : and  though  he  repeated  his  attacks  very 
often,  he  was  repulsed  in  them  all. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  hearing  of  this,  made  a sudden  motion  towards  the  Schehl : but 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  it  w:is  given  out,  that  he  designed  to  march  directly  towards  Ghent, 
and  this  was  believed  by  bis  whole  army,  and  it  was  probably  carried  to  the  enemy ; for 
they  seemed  to  have  no  notice  nor  apprehension  of  his  design  on  the  Schcld : he  advanced 
towards  it  in  the  night,  and  inarched  with  tlic  foot  very  quick,  leaving  the  horse  to  come  up 
with  the  artillery : the  lines  were  so  strong,  that  it  was  expected,  that  in  the  breaking  through 
them,  there  must  have  been  a very  hot  action  : some  of  the  general  officers  told  me,  that  they 
r«'ckoned  it  would  have  cost  them  at  legist  ten  thousand  men ; but  to  their  great  surprize,  as 
soon  as  they  passed  the  river,  the  French  ran  away,  without  offering  to  make  the  least  resist* 
nnce : and  they  liad  drawn  off  their  cannon  the  day  before.  Our  men  w'cro  very  weary 
w’ith  the  night's  marvh,  so  they  could  not  pursue  ; for  the  horse  were  not  come  uji,  nor  did 
the  garrison  of  Oudenarde  sally  out;  yet  they  took  a tliousand  prisoners.  Whether  the 
notice  of  the  feint,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  out  uf  his  design  on  Ghent,  occa* 
sioned  the  French  drawing  off  their  cannon,  and  their  being  so  secure,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  no  apprehensions  of  his  true  design,  was  not  yet  certainly  known:  but  the  abandoning 
those  lines,  on  which  they  had  been  working  fur  many  wet^ks,  was  a surprise  to  all  the  world  : 
their  counsels  seemed  to  be  weak,  and  the  exinrution  of  them  was  worse ; so  that  they,  who 
were  so  long  the  terror,  were  now  become  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

The  main  body  of  their  army  retired  to  Valenciennes ; great  detachments  were  sent  to 
Ghent  and  Bruges:  as  soon  as  the  elect(»r  of  Bavaria  had  the  news  of  this  unlooked-for 
reverse  of  their  affairs,  he  drew  off  from  Brussels  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  his 
heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  with  his  wounded  men  l>ehind  him ; so  this  design,  in  which 
three  thousand  men  were  lost,  came  soon  to  an  end.  Those  who  thought  of  presages,  looked 
on  our  passing  the  lines  on  the  same  day,  in  which  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened, 
as  a happy  one.  Prince  Eugene  had  marched,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  force  that  lay 
before  Lisle  (leaving  only  what  was  necessary  to  keep  the  towrn,  and  to  carry  on  the  sap 
against  the  citadel)  to  have  a share  in  the  action  that  was  expi'cted  in  forcing  the  lines ; but 
lie  came  quickly  back,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  need  of  him,  and  that  the  communication 
with  Brussels  was  opened. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  was  carried  on  in  a slow  but  sure  method : and  when  the  besiegers 
had  lodged  themselves  in  the  second  counterscarp,  and  had  raised  all  their  batU'ries,  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  attack  the  place  in  a formidable  manner;  mareschal  Boufflers  thought 
fit  to  ])revcnt  that  by  a capitulation.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  November ; so  he  had  the 
better  terms  granted  bim  ; for  it  was  resolved,  as  late  as  it  was  in  the  year,  to  reduce  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  before  this  long  campaign  should  be  concluded  : he  marcluKl  out  with  five  tliou- 
Kind  men,  so  that  the  siege  had  cost  those  within  as  many  lives  as  it  did  the  besiegers,  w’bich 
were  nearly  eight  thousand. 

This  was  a great  conquest ; tho  noblest,  the  richest,  and  the  strongest  town  in  those  pro* 
vinces,  w*as  thus  reduced  ; and  the  most  regular  citadel  in  Enrope,  fortified  and  funiished  at 
a vast  expense,  was  taken  without  firing  one  cannon  against  it.  The  garrison  was  obliged 
to  n*stor<:  V)  the  inhabitants  all  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel,  and  to  make  good  all 
the  damages  tljat  had  been  done  the  town,  by  the  dcmolisliing  of  houses,  while  they  were 
preparing  themselves  for  the  siege.  All  the  several  methods  the  French  had  used,  to  give  a 
diversion,  liad  proved  ineffectual ; but  tliat,  in  which  the  observers  of  Pruvidenoe  rejoice  most, 
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w»s  the  signal  character  of  a ])srticu1ar  blessing  on  this  siege  : it  was  all  the  whole  time  a 
rainy  st^ason,  all  Euix>pc  over,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  places ; yet  during  the  siege  of  the 
town,  it  was  diy*  and  fair  about  it : and  on  thoHC  days  of  capitulation^  in  which  time  was 
allowed  for  the  garrison  to  march  into  the  citadel,  it  rained  ; but  as  soon  as  these  were  elapsed, 
so  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  besiege  the  citadel,  fair  weather  returned,  and  continued  till 
it  was  taken. 

From  Lisle,  the  army  marched  to  invest  Ghent,  though  it  was  late  in  the  year;  for  it  was 
not  done  before  December : the  French  boosU'd  much  of  their  strength,  and  they  had,  by 
some  now  works,  made  a show  of  designing  an  obstinate  resistance.  They  stood  it  out,  till 
the  trenches  were  far  advanced,  and  the  batteries  were  finished,  so  that  the  whole  train  of 
artillery  was  mounted ; when  all  was  ready  to  fire  on  the  town,  the  governor,  to  save  both 
that  and  his  garrison,  thought  fit  to  capitulate : ho  had  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  a 
general  amnesty  w*as  granted  to  the  town,  with  a new  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges. 
'Jlie  burghers  did  not  deserve  so  good  usage ; but  it  w’as  thought  fit  to  try  how  far  gentle 
treatment  could  prevail  on  them,  and  overcome  their  |xTversenc88 : and  indeed  it  may  be 
thought  that  they  had  suffered  so  much  by  their  treachery,  that  they  w’ere  sufficiently 
punished  for  it:  Ghent  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Marlborougli  on  the  last  of  December 
N.  S.,  so  gloriously  was  both  the  year  and  tlie  camjmigii  finished  at  once;  for  the  garrison 
that  lay  at  Bniges,  and  in  the  forts  about  it,  witlida^w  without  staying  for  a summons. 
These  being  evaluated,  the  army  was  sent  into  winter  quarters. 

It  had  not  been  possible  to  Itave  kept  them  in  the  field  much  lunger ; for  within  two  or 
three  days  after,  there  was  a gn*at  fall  of  snow,  and  that  was  followed  by  a most  violent 
frost,  which  continued  the  longest  of  any  in  the  memory  of  man : and  though  there  were 
short  intervals,  of  a few  days  of  tliaw,  wc  had  four  returns  of  an  extreme  frost,  the  whole 
lasting  about  three  months.  Many  died  in  several  parts,  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  soldiers  alive,  even  in  their  quarters ; so  that  they  must 
have  perished,  if  they  had  not  broken  up  the  campaign,  before  this  hard  season.  This  coming 
on  so  quick,  after  all  that  was  to  be  dune  abroad  was  efh'ctuatcd,  gave  new  occasions  to  those 
who  made  their  remarks  on  Providence,  to  observe  th.e  very  great  blessings  of  this  conjunc- 
ture, wherein  every  thing  that  was  designed  was  happily  ended  just  at  the  critical  time  that 
it  was  biHJome  necessary  to  conclude  the  campaign  : and  indeed  the  concurrence  of  those  happy 
events,  that  had  followed  us  all  this  year,  from  the  preUmder’s  first  setting  out  from  Dun- 
hirk,  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  was  so  signal,  that  it  made  great  impressions  on  many  of  the 
chief  officers,  which  some  owned  to  myself;  though  tiny  were  the  persons  from  whom  I 
expected  it  least. 

The  campaign  in  Spain  was  more  equally  halaneed:  the  duke  of  Orleans  took  Tortosa; 
Denia  was  also  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  garrison  were  made  ])risoners  of  war.  But  these 
losses  by  land  were  well  made  up  by  the  successes  of  our  fleet : Sardinia  was  reducr*d,  after 
a very  feeble  and  short  struggle : the  plenty  of  the  island  made  the  conquest  the  more  con- 
siderable at  that  time,  for  in  Catalonia  they  were  much  straitened  for  want  of  provisions, 
which  were  now  supplied  from  Sardinia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  fleet,  with 
a thousand  land-men  on  board,  came  before  Minorca,  and  in  a few  days  made  themselves 
masters  of  that  island,  and  of  those  forts  that  commanded  Port  Mahon,  the  only  valuablo 
thing  in  that  island : all  was  carried  after  a very  faint  resistance,  the  garrisons  showing  either 
great  cowardice,  or  great  inclinations  to  king  Charles.  By  this,  our  fleet  had  gut  a safe 
port  to  lie  in  and  refit,  and  to  retire  into  on  all  (xcasions ; for  till  then  w*o  had  no  place  nearer 
than  Lisbon : this  was  such  an  advantage  to  us,  as  made  a great  impression  on  all  the  princes 
and  states  in  Italy. 

At  this  time  the  )>ope  began  to  threaten  the  emperor  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  a 
war,  for  possessing  himself  of  Commachio,  and  for  taking  quarters  in  the  pn]>al  territories : 
he  levied  troops,  and  went  often  to  review  them,  not  without  the  aflTectation  of  shewing  him- 
self a general,  as  if  he  had  been  again  to  draw  the  sword,  as  St.  Peter  did  : he  opened  S^us 
the  Fifth’s  treasure,  and  took  out  of  it  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  this  service  : many 
were  afraid  that  this  war  should  have  brought  the  emperor’s  affairs  into  a new  entanglement ; 
for  the  court  of  France  laid  hold  of  this  rupture,  and  to  inflame  it,  sent  mareschal  Tesse  to 
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Horftfe,  ^ encourage  the  pope  with  great  assurancea  of  support.  He  was  also  ordered  to  try 
if  the  great  duke,  and  tlte  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  could  be  eng^ed  in  an  alliance 
against  the  imperialists. 

The  emperor  bore  all  the  pope's  threats  with  great  patience,  till  the  duke  of  Savoy  ended 
the  campaign  , that  duke,  at  the  first  opening  of  it,  marched  into  Savoy,  from  whence  it  was 
thought  his  designs  were  upon  Dauphiny.  Villars  was  sent  against  him  to  defend  that 
frontier ; though  he  did  all  he  could  t<i  decline  that  command  : he  drew  all  his  forces  together 
to  cover  Dauphiny ; and  by  these  motions,  the  passage  into  the  Alps  was  now  o}>cn : so  the 
duke  of  Savoy  secured  that,  and  then  marched  back  to  besiege  firet  Exilles,  and  then  Fenes- 
trella,  two  places  strong  by  their  situation,  from  whence  e.xcursious  could  have  been  made 
into  Piedmont ; so  that  in  case  of  any  misfortune  in  that  duke's  affairs,  they  would  have 
been  very  uneasy  neighl>our8  to  him : he  took  them  )K>th.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
those  sieges  was  from  the  inipracticablenosa  of  the  ground,  which  drew  them  out  into  such  a 
length,  that  the  snow  began  to  fall  by  the  t:me  both  were  taken.  By  this  means  the  Alps 
were  cleared,  and  Dauphiny  was  now  open  to  him:  he  was  also  master  of  the  valley  of 
Pragelas,  and  all  things  were  ready  for  a greater  progress  in  another  campaign. 

The  emperor’s  troops,  that  were  commanded  by  him,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  onlered 
to  march  into  the  pope’s  territories,  and  were  joined  by  some  more  troops,  drawn  out  of  the 
^lilanese.,  and  the  Mantuan.  The  pope's  troops  began  the  war  in  a very  barbarous  manner  ; 
for  while  they  were  in  a sort  of  a cessation,  they  surprized  a body  of  the  imperialists,  and 
without  mercy  put  them  all  to  tlic  sword  ; but  as  the  imperial  army  advanced,  the  Papalins, 
or,  as  the  Italians  in  derision  called  them,  the  Papagalliaiis,  fled  ©very  where  bi*fore  them, 
even  when  they  were  three  to  one.  As  tliey  came  on,  the  pope’s  territories  and  places  were 
all  cast  open  to  them  : Bologna,  the  most  im{K>rtant  and  the  richest  of  them,  capitulated  ; 
and  received  them  without  the  least  resistance.  he  people  of  Runic  were  uneasy  at  the 
pope's  proceedings,  and  at  the  apprehensions  of  a new  sock  from  a (ierinan  army : they 
showed  this  so  openly,  that  tumults  there  were  much  dreaded,  and  many  cardinals  declared 
0]>cnly  against  this  war.  The  emperor  sent  a minister  to  liotne,  to  see  if  matters  could  be 
accommodated ; but  the  terms  proposed  seemed  to  he  of  hard  digestion,  for  the  pope  was 
required  to  acknowledge  king  Charles,  and  in  every  particular  to  comply  with  the  emperor's 
demands. 

The  pope  was  amazed  at  his  ill  success,  and  at  those  high  terms ; but  there  was  no  remedy 
left ; the  ill  state  of  affairs  in  Franco  was  now  so  visible,  that  no  regard  was  had  to  the  gri  at 
promises,  which  mareschal  Tesse  was  making,  nor  was  there  any  hopes  of  drawing  the 
princes  and  states  of  Italy  into  an  alliance  for  his  defence.  In  conclusion,  the  popi%  after 
he  had  delayed  yielding  to  the  emperor’s  demands  long  enough  to  give  tlie  imperialists  time 
to  cat  up  his  country,  at  last  submitted  to  every  thing  ; yet  he  delayed  acknowledging  king 
Charles  for  some  montlis,  though  he  tlien  promised  to  do  it ; upon  which  ttie  emperor  drew 
his  troops  out  of  his  territories.  Tlie  pojH)  turned  over  the  manner  of  acknowledging  king 
(Charles,  to  a congregation  of  cardinals;  hut  they  had  no  mind  to  take  the  load  of  this  upon 
themsidves,  which  would  draw  an  exclusion  upon  them  from  France,  in  every  conclave ; tliey 
left  it  to  the  pope,  and  he  affected  delays ; so  that  it  was  not  done  till  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing  year. 

The  affairs  in  Hungary  contnued  in  the  same  ill  state  in  which  they  had  been  for  some 
years;  the  emperor  did  not  grant  the  demands  of  the  diet  that  he  had  calk'd  ; nor  did  he 
redress  their  gricvanceti,  and  he  had  not  a force  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  malcontents ; so 
that  his  council  could  nut  fall  on  methods,  either  to  satisfy,  or  to  subdue  tlirin. 

Poland  continued  still  to  be  a scene  of  war  and  misery ; to  their  other  calamities,  they 
had  the  addition  of  a plague,  which  laid  some  of  their  great  towns  waste  : the  party  formed 
against  Stanislaas,  continueil  still  to  oppose  him,  though  they  had  no  king  to  head  them : 
the  king  of  Sweden’s  warlike  humour  |>osiH‘ssed  him  to  such  a degree,  that  he  resolvi'd  to 
march  into  Muscovy.  The  czar  tried  how  far  submissions  and  intercessions  could  soften  him  ; 
but  he  was  inflexible:  he  marched  through  the  Ukrain,  but  made  no  gri'at  progress:  tlie 
whole  Muscovite  force  fell  on  one  of  his  generals,  that  had  alxiut  him  only  a {)art  of  his 
army,  and  gave  him  a total  defeat,  most  of  his  horse  being  cut  off.  After  that,  wi  were,  fur 
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many  months,  without  any  certain  nows  from  those  parts : both  sides  pretended  they  had 
great  advantages  ; and  as  Stanislaus's  interest  carried  him  to  set  out  and  magnify  the  Swe<lish 
succj  ss,  so  the  party  that  oppc»s<-d  him  studii^  as  much  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  Muscovitt's : 
90  that  it  was  not  yet  easy  to  know  what  to  believe  furtlier,  than  that  there  liad  bt^en 
no  decisive  action  throughout  the  whole  year;  nor  was  there  any  during  the  following 
winter. 

Our  aflfairs  at  sea  were  less  unfortunate  this  year  than  they  had  been  formerly : the 
merchants  were  better  scrvc<l  with  convoys,  and  we  made  no  considerable  losses.  A squadron 
that  was  sent  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  met  with  the  galleons,  and  engaged  them  : if  all  (their) 
Ciiptains  had  done  their  duty,  they  had  been  all  taken  : some  few  fought  well.  The  admiral 
of  the  gallroiis,  whicli  carried  a great  treasure,  was  s\ink  ; the  vice-admiral  was  taken,  and 
the  rear-admiral  run  hims<  If  ashore  near  Carthagena  ; the  rest  got  away.  The  enemy  lost 
a great  deal  by  this  action,  tliough  we  did  not  gain  so  much  as  we  might  have  done,  if  all  our 
ca])tains  hatl  Wen  brave  and  diligent  *.  Another  squadron  carried  over  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, which  was  performed  with  gn*at  magnificence ; she  had  a quick  and  easy  passage.  Tliia 
dill  in  some  measiiro  compensate  to  that  crown  for  our  failing  them,  in  not  sending  over  the 
8upplh*s  that  we  had  stipulated ; it  was  a particular  happiness  that  the  Spaniards  were  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  tlic  naked  and  unguarded  state,  in  which  the 
Portuguese  were  at  this  time 

In  the  end  of  OctoWr,  GiH>rgc  prince  of  Denmark  died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  been  tw’cnty-fivc  years  and  some  months  married  to  the  queen  : he  was  asth- 
matical,  which  grew  on  him  with  hU  years  ; for  some  time  he  was  considered  os  a dv  ing  man, 
but  the  last  year  of  his  life,  ho  seemed  to  l>c  n'covered,  to  a l>etter  state  of  health.  ITio 
quiH'n  had  U'cn,  during  the  whole  course  of  her  marriage,  an  extraordinarily  tender  and  affi‘c- 
tionate  wife  ; and  in  all  his  illm*ss,  which  lasted  some  years,  she  would  never  leave  his  Wd ; 
but  sat  up,  sometimes  half  th(?  night  in  the  bed  by  him,  with  such  care  and  concern,  that  she 
was  looked  on  very  desi'rvedly  as  a pattern  in  this  respect. 

Tliis  prince  had  showed  himself  brave  in  war,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland  : bis  temper 
was  mild  and  gentle  : he  had  made  a good  progress  in  mathematies  ; he  had  travelliHl  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  knew  much  more  than  he  could  well  express  ; for  he  spoke 
acquired  languages  ill  and  ungracefully.  He  was  free  from  all  vice;  he  meddled  little  in 
business,  even  after  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown  : he  was  so  gained  to  the  tories  by  the 
act  whidi  they  carried  in  bis  favour,  that  he  was  much  in  their  interest : he  was  unhappily 
prevailed  with  to  take  on  him  the  post  of  high-a<lmiral,  of  which  he  understood  little ; but 
w'as  fatally  led  by  those  who  had  credit  with  him,  who  had  not  all  of  them  his  good  quali- 
ties, but  had  both  an  ill  temper  and  bad  principles : his  l>eing  bred  to  the  sea,  gained  him 
sbine  credit  in  those  matters.  In  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  ns  great  errors  were  committiMl, 
so  great  misfortunes  had  follower!  on  them  : all  these  were  imputed  to  tlic  prince's  easiness, 
and  to  Ills  favourite's  ill  management  and  bad  designs.  This  drew  a very  heavy  load  on  the 
prince,  and  made  his  death  to  bo  the  less  lament^:  the  queen  was  not  only  decently,  but 
deeply  affected  witli  it  +. 

* Ailmiral  lir  Clisr1c|Wagcrrotmnan()cil  in  thii  action, 
an*l  acted  ino*{  bravely.  Mr.  •jteuker  Onflow,  hi*  ftiend, 
live*  nf  liitn  a very  high  character.  Hmnatiity,  cleamcM 
of  mind,  calm  courage,  and  the  moit  fdain,  kind  manner*, 
under  a rough  eiteiior,  charactertaed  the  man.  Hit  &ther 
«ai  a ra{>tain  in  the  navy,  but  dying  when  hi*  ton  waa 
young,  the  widow  marricil  a quaker,  among  whom  the 
admiral  being  educated,  hi*  tioiple  niDiinera  ia  in  tome 
degree  accounted  for.  (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.)  He 
died  in  174-1.  aged  •evcnty.acvcn.  One  anecdote  abun- 
dantly confirm*  Mr.  On*|ow’a  character  of  ihi*  noble 
Engli»hman.  The  widow  of  Henry  Cromwell,  yourige«t 
ton  of  the  protector,  left  ber  daughter  at  Fordham,  *ir 
Charles  tV'agcr**  rc«idence,  the  latter  at  the  time  obterv- 
ing,  I have  pmrbased  the  estate  this  child  ia  heir  to; 
iberrfore  I will  educate  and  provide  for  her.*’  A promis«> 
he  auictly  fulfilled.'— Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger,  &c. 

3 H 


t This  prince  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  165.3.  If  he 
had  possessed  any  *>i|ierior  talent*,  be  would  probably  hare 
been  made  king  rernant,  as  were  the  hnsbaiida  of  the  two 
Mary*.  The  queen  was  fully  aware  of  hi*  weakness  and 
iiidulence,  therefore  never  permitted  him  to  interfere  in 
•late  atTair*.  Althnugli  educated  for  the  sea  service,  it 
was  very  apparent  that  lie  was  unfit  to  manage  our  mari- 
time affaira.  Bravery  was  an  hereditary  virtue  in  hie 
family,  and  courage  therefore  was  his  mo*t  prominent 
superiority.  He  Rupported  the  lory  party,  perhaps,  in  gra- 
titude for  their  having  settled  an  annuity  of  100,000/. 
upon  him  aa  long  aa  ho  might  survive  his  royal  consort 
He  was  too  amiable  to  have  any  private  enemies;  ane 
deserves  some  commendation  for  hi*  patronage  of  the  fine 
art*. 

According  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  ihia  pnnee  waa  iho 
most  indolent  of  all  mankind.  Charles  the  beeoud  said 
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llic  carl  of  Pfml>roke  wa*  now  advanced  to  the  post  of  high-admiral ; winch  he  entered 
OK  with  great  uneasiness,  and  a just  apprehension,  of  the  difficult^r  of  maintaining  it  well,  in 
H time  of  war  : lie  was  at  that  time  hotli  lord  president  of  the  council,  and  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Wharton  had  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  lord  Somers  was 
made  lord  president  of  the  council : the  great  capacity  and  inflexible  integrity  of  this  lord, 
would  have  made  his  promotion  to  this  post  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  at  any  juncture, 
but  it  was  most  particularly  so  at  this  time ; for  it  w’as  expected  that  propositions  for  a 
general  peace  would  bo  quickly  made;  and  so  they  reckoned  that  the  management  of  that, 
upon  which  not  only  the  safety  of  the  nation,  but  of  all  Euroj>e,  depended,  was  in  sure  hands, 
when  he  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  upon  whom  neither  ill  practices  nor  false  colours 
were  likely  to  make  any  impression.  Thus  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  truly  zealous 
for  the  present  constitution,  were  much  quieted  hy  this  promotion;  though  their  jealousies 
had  a deep  root,  and  were  not  easily  removed. 

Tlio  parliament  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  November  with  great  a^lvantagc ; for  the 
prcsi'nt  ministry  was  now  wholly  such,  that  it  gave  an  cutire  content  to  all  who  wished  well 
to  our  aflairs;  and  the  great  successes  abroad  silenced  those  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to 
find  fault,  and  to  complain.  The  quet'n  did  not  think  it  decent  fur  her  to  come  to  parlia> 
ment  during  this  wliolo  session  ; so  it  was  managi'd  hy  a commission  represtnting  her  person. 
Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  chosen  speaker,  without  the  least  opposition  : he  w’as  a wortliy  man, 
entia'ly  zealous  for  the  government;  he  was  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  and  the  torics  felt 
that  they  had  so  little  strength  in  this  parliament,  that  they  resolved  to  lie  silent,  and  to 
wait  fur  such  advantages  as  the  circumstances  of  afiairs  might  give  them  *.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  the  supplies  that  were  demanded  were  granted  very  unanimously,  not  onlv 
for  mainlining  the  force  then  on  foot,  but  for  an  augmentation  of  ten  thousand  more : ibis 
was  tliougbt  ncccssaiy  to  press  the  war  with  more  force,  as  the  surest  way  to  bring  on  a 
Speedy  peace  : the  States  agreed  to  the  like  augmentation  on  their  side.  The  French, 
according  to  their  usual  vanity,  gave  out,  that  they  had  great  designs  in  view  for  the  next 
campaign : and  it  was  confidently  spread  al>out  by  the  jacohites,  that  a new  invasion  was 
designed,  both  on  Scotland  and  on  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  canjpaigu,  prince  Eugtne 
went  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  w’hich  obliged  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  stay  on  tlie  other 
siile  till  he  returned.  Tlnngs  went  on  in  both  houses,  according  to  the  directions  given  at 
court,  for  the  court  being  now  joined  with  the  whigs,  they  had  a clear  majority  in  every 
thing ; all  elections  were  judged  in  favour  of  whigs  and  courtiers,  hut  with  so  much  par- 
tiality, that  those  who  had  formerly  made  loud  complaints  of  tlie  injustice  of  the  tones,  in 
detennining  elections,  when  they  were  a majority,  were  not  so  much  as  out  of  countenance 
when  they  were  reproached  for  the  same  thing : they  pretended  they  were  in  a state  of  war 
with  the  lories,  so  that  it  was  reasonable  to  rt'taliate  ibis  to  them,  on  the  account  of  tbeir 
former  proceedings:  but  this  did  not  satisfy  just  and  upright  men,  wlio  w*ouId  not  do  to 
others  that  which  they  had  complained  of,  when  it  was  done  to  them,  or  to  their  friends. 
Tlie  house  of  commons  voU*d  a supply  of  seven  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
the  land-tax,  and  tl»e  duty  on  malt,  were  readily  agreed  to;  but  it  took  some  time  to  find 
funds  for  the  rest  that  they  bad  voted. 

A petition,  of  a new  nature,  was  brought  l)cfore  the  lords,  with  relation  to  the  election  of 
the  peers  from  Scotland  : there  was  a return  made  in  due  form,  hut  a petition  was  laid  before 


lie  had  tried  him  both  drunk  and  Mbcr,  but  there  wu 
ixithine  in  him  He  wat  made  a tool  at  the  revoliilion, 
but  king  William  treated  him  nnih  coiitcoipt.  When 
quern  Anne  rame  to  the  throne,  ahe  acted  tnwardt  him 
»imiUil\,  though  ahe  trmild  not  allow  olhnra  to  neglect 
him  in  the  leaal.  All  Tonign  princea  dcapiaed  him.  He 
died  at  length  nf  eating  and  tlrinkiDg  to  cxcraa.  (Oxford 
cililion  of  ihU  wnrk  ) Little  ia  known  of  hia  patrimony, 
wtiirh  waa  aome  anmll  Ulaiula  belonging  to  the  Tbinikb 
crown,  prodiiting  about  10,000/.  a.orar.  Thrae  were 
mortgaged  at  the  rrqura:  of  king  William,  to  aatUfy  aome 
prrtcnaioiia  of  the  l>anea  npon  tlie  durhy  of  8ax<'  laiwcn- 
buif,  (uid  were  never  rcdrca*ed.  Dying  iiiU-ataiv,  ibe 


queen  ronard  nn  inventory  of  hia  pmonal  eatate  to 
taken.  It  aniumited  to  37.03'//.  <>f  ihia  abc  took  half, 

and  the  other  moietii  waa  divided  lelwrm  tlic  electoral 
houae  of  fSaxnny.  the  mtal  Ciniiliea  of  IVnmark  and 
8treiien.  and  the  fauiily  of  the  priiicc  biabop  of  l.ubrc.— 
Noble'a  Cumin,  of  Grainger. 

• Sir  Rit-hanI  Onalow  w«a  aftenvarda  made  lord  Ona- 
low;  he  died  in  1717.  He  waa  draernded  from  one  of 
Crtmtw'cll'a  |>crra.  Hia  nk-knainc,  even  among  hia  own 
|Mrty«  waa  ‘‘aiiirDick.”  Lord  Dartmouth  deacribea  him 
as  trifling,  vain,  ami  ridiciilotta  in  af^iearance.  He 
uncle  to  the  Mr.  (Oialow,  whoae  Note*  arc  in  the  Uxtoid 
rdittuD  of  thii  work. 
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the  lioiise  in  the  name  of  four  lords,  who  pretended  that  tlicy  ought  to  have  been  relumed  : 
the  dulce  of  Queensbury  had  l>oen  created  a duke  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  duke  of 
Dover,  yet  he  thought  he  had  still  a right  to  vote  as  a peer  of  Scotland : he  had  likewise  a 
proxy,  so  that  two  vote*  doponde<l  on  this  point,  whether  the  Scotch  pwrage  did  sink  into 
the  pwrage  of  Great  Britain.  Some  lords,  who  were  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
on  suspicion,  as  favouring  the  pretender,  had  «>nt  for  the  sheriff  of  Ixithian  to  the  castle, 
and  had  taken  the  oaths  bi>fore  him  ; and  U|xtn  that,  were  reckoned  to  l>e  qualified  to  vote  or 
make  a proxy  ; now  it  was  pri'tended,  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  a constahulatory, 
and  was  out  of  the  shcrifT s jurisdiction  j and  that  therefore  he  could  not  legally  tender  them 
the  oaths : some  proxies  were  signed,  without  subecribing  witnesses,  a form  necessary  by 
their  law : other  exceptions  were  also  taken,  from  some  rules  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  which 
had  not  been  observe^!.  The  clerks  l)eing  also  complained  of,  they  were  sent  for,  and  wore 
ordered  to  bring  up  with  them  all  instruments  or  documents  relating  to  the  election : when 
tliey  came  up,  and  every  thing  was  laid  before  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  matter  was  long 
and  well  debated. 

As  to  the  duke  of  Queenshury's  voting  among  the  Scotch  lords,  it  was  said,  that  if  a peer 
of  Scotland,  being  made  a peer  of  Great  Dritiun,  did  still  retain  his  interest  in  electing  the 
sixteen  from  Scotland,  this  would  create  a great  inequality  among  peers ; some  having  a vote 
by  reprewntation,  as  well  os  in  person  : the  precedent  was  mischievous,  since  by  the  cr  -ating 
some  of  the  chief  families  in  Gotland,  peers  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  ho  able  1 1 carry 
the  whole  election  of  the  sixteen,  as  they  pleased.  It  was  objc‘ct<*d,  that  by  a clause  in  the 
act  passed  since  the  union,  the  peers  of  England  (who  were  likewise  peers  of  Scotian  1)  had 
a right  to  vote,  in  the  election  of  Scotland,  still  reserved  to  them,  so  there  seemed  to  be  a 
parity  in  this  case  with  that ; hut  it  was  answered,  that  a peer  of  England  and  a peer  of 
Scotland  held  th<ur  dignity  under  two  different  crowns,  and  by  two  different  great  seals ; 
but  Great  Britain,  including  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  the  Scotch  peerage  mu^t  now 
merge  in  that  of  Great  Britain  : besides,  that  there  were  but  five,  who  were  peers  of  both 
kingdoms,  before  the  union ; so  that,  as  it  might  be  reosonahlo  to  make  provision  for  them, 
so  was  it  of  no  great  consequence ; hut  if  this  precedent  were  allowed,  it  might  go  much 
further,  and  have  very  ill  consequences.  Upon  a division  of  the  house,  the  matter  was 
determined  against  the  duke  of  Queensbury. 

A great  deal  was  said  both  at  the  bar  by  lawyers,  and  in  the  debate  in  the  house,  upon 
the  |>oint  of  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  exemption  of  a constahulatory:  it  w^as  said,  that  the 
sheriff* s court  ought  to  be,  as  all  courts  were,  open  and  free ; and  so  could  not  be  held  within 
a castle  or  prison  : but  no  express  decision  had  ever  been  made  in  this  matter.  Tlie  prisoners 
bad  taken  the  oaths,  which  was  the  chief  inU*nt  of  the  law,  in  the  best  manner  they  could ; 
»o  that  it  seemed  not  reasonable  to  cut  them  off  from  the  main  privilege  of  peerage,  that 
was  reserved  to  themf  because  they  could  not  go  abroad  to  the  sherilT s court : after  a long 
debate,  it  was  carried,  that  the  oaths  were  duly  tendered  to  them.  »Somc  other  exceptions 
were  proved  and  admitted,  the  returns  of  some,  certifying  that  they  had  taken  the  oaths, 
were  not  sealed,  and  some  had  signed  these,  without  subscribing  witnesses  : other  exceptions 
were  offered  from  provisions  the  law  of  Scotland  had  made,  with  relation  to  bonds  and  other 
deeds  which  had  not  been  observed  in  making  of  proxies : but  the  house  of  lords  did  not 
think  tht'sc  wore  of  that  importance,  ns  to  vacate  the  proxies  on  that  account.  So,  after  a 
full  hearing,  and  a debate  that  lastc'd  many  days  there  was  but  one  of  the  peers  that  wms 
returned,  w ho  was  found  not  duly  elected,  and  only  one  of  the  petitioning  lords  was  brought 
into  tlic  house ; the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  received,  and  the  marquis  of  Lothian  was 
set  aside. 

The  Scotch  members  in  both  houses  were  divided  into  factions : the  duke  of  Queensbury 
had  his  party,  still  depending  on  him  ; he  was  in  such  credit  with  the  lord  treasurer  and  the 
queen,  that  all  the  posts  in  Scotland  were  given  to  j)or8ons  recommended  by  him : the  chief 
ministers  at  court  seemed  to  have  laid  it  down  for  a maxim,  not  to  be  departed  from,  to  look 
carefully  to  clertions  in  Scotland  ; that  the  members  returned  from  thence  might  he  in  an 
entire  dependence  on  them,  and  be  either  whigs  or  tories,  as  they  should  shift  sides.  The  duke 
of  Queensbury  was  maile  third  secretary  of  state ; he  had  no  foreign  province  assigned  him, 
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Imt  Scotland  was  left  to  Ins  management : the  dulces  of  Hamilton,  Montrose,  and  Roxburgh, 
had  8<  t tli(  mselves  in  an  opposition  to  his  power,  and  had  carried  many  eU'ctions  against 
him : the  lord  S»)mers  and  Sunderland  supported  them,  but  could  not  prevail  with  the  lord 
treasurer  to  bring  them  into  an  equal  share  of  the  administration  ; this  had  almost  occasioned 
a breach  ; for  the  whigs,  though  they  went  on  in  a conjunction  witli  the  lord  treasurer,  yet 
continued  still  to  be  jealons  of  him. 

Another  act  was  brought  in  and  passed  in  this  session,  with  relation  to  Scotland,  which 
gave  occasion  to  great  and  long  debates  ; what  gave  rise  to  it  was  this:  upon  the  attempt 
made  by  the  pretender,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  who  had  all  along 
adhered  to  that  interest,  were  scctm^d ; and  after  the  fliTt  was  got  back  to  Dunkirk,  and  the 
danger  was  over,  they  were  ordered  to  be  brought  up  prisoners  to  London  ; when  they  came, 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  against  them,  so  they  were  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  Scotland. 
No  exct’ptions  could  be  taken  to  the  securing  them,  while  there  was  danger ; but  since 
nothing  besides  pn  Bumptions  lay  against  them,  the  bringing  them  up  to  I><.ndon,  at  such  a 
charge,  and  under  such  a disgrace,  was  much  censured,  as  an  unreast>nable  and  an  unjust 
severity ; and  was  made  use  of  to  give  that  nation  a further  aversion  to  the  union.  That 
whole  matter  was  managed  by  the  Scotch  lords,  then  in  the  ministry,  by  wliich  they  both 
revenged  thems<'lves  on  some  of  their  enemies,  and  made  a show  of  zeal  for  the  government ; 
though  such  as  did  not  bi’licve  them  sincere  in  tiiesc  professions,  thought  it  was  done  on 
design  to  exasperate  the  Scots  the  more,  and  so  to  dispose  them  to  wish  fur  another  invasion. 
The  whig  ministry  in  England  disowned  all  these  proceedings,  and  used  the  Scots  prisoners 
so  well,  that  they  went  down  much  inclined  to  concur  with  them  : but  the  lord  Godulphin 
fatally  adhered  to  the  Scotch  ministers,  and  supported  them,  by  which,  tlie  advantage  that 
might  have  been  made  from  these  severe  proceedings  was  lost ; but  the  chief  occasion  giv<n 
to  the  act  concerning  treasons  in  Scotland,  was  from  a trial  of  some  gentlemen  of  that  king- 
dom, who  had  left  their  houses  when  the  pretender  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  gone  about  armed^ 
•nd  in  so  secret  and  suspicious  a manner,  that  it  gave  great  cause  of  jealousy : there  was  no 
clear  evidence  to  convict  them,  but  there  were  very  strong,  if  not  violent  presumptions  against 
them : some  forms  in  the  trial  had  not  been  observed,  which  the  criminal  court  judged  W’cre 
necessary,  an<l  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  queen's  advocate,  sir  James  Stuart,  was 
of  another  mind : the  court  thought  it  was  necessary  by  their  laws,  that  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  should  have  Wen  signified  to  the  prisoners  fifteen  days  before  their  trial ; but  the 
queen’s  advocate  had  not  complied  with  this,  as  to  the  chief  witnesses ; so  the  court  could 
not  hear  their  evidence : he  did  not  upon  that  move  for  a delay,  so  the  trial  went  on,  and 
the  gentlemen  wore  acquitted.  Severe  expostulations  passcfl  between  the  queen’s  advocate 
and  the  court : they  complained  of  one  another  to  the  queen,  and  both  sides  justified  their 
complaints  in  print.  Upon  this  it  appeared,  that  the  laws  in  Scotland  concerning  trials  in 
cases  of  treason,  were  nut  fixed  nor  certain  : so  a bill  was  brought  into.the  house  of  commons 
to  settle  that  matter;  but  it  was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Scotch  members,  that  it  was 
dropped  in  the  committee ; it  was  taken  up  and  managed  with  more  zeal  by  the  lords. 

It  consisted  of  three  heads:  all  crimes  which  were  Irigh-treason  by  the  law  of  England 
(and  these  only)  were  to  be  high-treason  in  Scotland : the  manner  of  j)roceeding  settled  in 
England  was  to  be  observed  in  Scotland ; and  the  pains  and  forfeitures  were  to  be  the  same 
in  both  nations.  The  Scotch  lords  opposed  every  branch  of  this  act : they  moved,  that  all 
things  that  were  high-treason  by  the  law  of  England,  might  be  enumerated  in  the  act,  fur 
the  information  of  the  Scotch  nation ; otherwise  they  must  study  the  book  of  statute's,  to 
know  when  they  were  safe,  and  when  they  were  guilty.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
direction  would  be  given  to  the  judges,  to  publish  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  high-trt'ason, 
which  would  be  a sufficient  information  to  the  peo)>le  of  Scotland,  in  this  matter : that 
nation  would  by  this  means  be  in  a much  safer  condition  than  they  were  now ; for  the  laws 
they  had  were  c()nccivcd  in  such  general  words,  that  the  judges  might  put  such  constructions 
on  them  as  should  serve  the  ends  of  a bad  court;  but  they  would  by  this  act  be  restrained 
in  this  matter  for  the  future. 

The  second  head  in  this  bill  occasioned  a much  longer  debate;  it  changed  the  whole 
method  of  j>roceedings  in  Scotland  : the  former  way  there  was,  the  queen's  advocate  signed 
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a ntation  of  tin*  pt-rsons,  setting  fortli  tl>e  special  matter  of  higli-trcason,  of  which  they  were 
arcMiM'd  ; this  was  to  l>e  delivered  to  them,  together  witli  tlie  names  of  tljc  wltnes^i*!*,  fifte*en 
days  before  the  trial.  When  the  jury  was  cinpannelled,  no  peremptory  challengi*s  were 
allowed  ; reasons  were  to  be  offered  with  every  challenge,  and  if  the  court  admitted  them, 
they  were  to  be  proved  immediab'ly.  Tlien  the  matter  of  the  charge,  wliich  is  tliero  called 
tlie  relevancy  of  the  libel,  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers,  whether  the  matter,  suppose  it 
should  be  proved,  did  amount  to  high-treason  or  not ; this  was  to  be  deterniin<*d  by  a sen- 
teneo  of  the  court,  called  the  interloquitur : and  the  pn>of  of  the  fact  was  not  till  then  to  be 
made  : of  that  the  jurv'  had  the  cogniaance.  Anciently  the  verdict  went  with  the  majority, 
the  numlK'r  being  fifteen  ; but  by  a late  act,  the  verdict  was  to  be  given,  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  two-third  parts  of  the  jury ; in  tlie  sentence,  the  Law  did  nut  limit  the  judges  to  a 
certain  form,  but  they  could  aggravate  the  ]>uni£hment,  or  moderate  it,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  All  this  method  was  to  Ik*  set  aside ; a grand  jury  was  to  find 
the  bill,  the  judges  were  only  to  regulate  jirooeedings,  and  to  declare  what  the  law  was,  and 
the  whole  matter  of  the  indictment  was  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  jury,  who  were  to  be  twelve, 
and  all  to  agrt*e  in  their  verdict. 

In  one  particular,  the  forms  in  Scotland  w’cre  much  preferable  to  those  in  England ; the 
depositions  of  the  witn(**wes  were  taken  indeed  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  WTitten  out, 
and  after  that  were  signed  by  the  witnesses ; they  were  sent  in  to  the  jury  ; and  these  were 
made  a part  of  the  record.  This  was  very  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  jury,  by  this  means, 
was  more  certainly  possessed  of  the  evidence  ; and  the  inatU'r  was  more  clearly  delivered 
down  to  posterity  ; whereas  the  records  in  England  are  very  defective,  and  give  no  light  to 
a historian  that  peruses  them,  as  I found  when  I wrote  the  History  of  the  R(,>fonnation. 

The  Scotch  opposed  this  alteration  of  their  way  of  proceeding  ; they  said,  that  neither  the 
judges,  the  advocates,  nor  the  clerks  would  know  how  t<>  manage  a trial  of  treason : they 
insisted  roost  on  the  haring  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  to  be  given  to  the  persona,  some  days 
before  their  trial : it  seemed  reasonable  that  a man  should  know  who  was  to  be  brought  to 
wntness  against  him,  that  so  he  might  examine  his  life,  and  see  what  credit  ought  to  l)c  given 
to  him  ; on  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  this  would  open  a door  to  mtich  practice,  cither  upon 
the  witnesses  to  corrupt  them,  or  in  suborning  other  witm  ases  to  defame  them.  To  tins  it 
was  answered,  that  a guilty  man  knew  what  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  witliout 
such  notice  would  take  all  the  methods  possible  to  defend  himself ; hut  provision  ought  to 
DC  made  for  innocent  men,  whose  chief  guilt  might  be  a good  estate,  upon  wliich  a 
favourite  might  have  an  eye ; and  therefore  such  pt'rsons  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  This 
was  afterwards  so  much  softened,  that  it  was  only  desired,  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
that  had  given  evidence  to  the  grand  jury  should,  upon  their  finding  the  bill,  l>e  signified  to 
the  prisoner  five  days  before  his  trial.  Upon  a division  of  the  house  on  this  question,  the 
votes  were  equal ; so  by  tbe  rule  of  the  house,  that  in  such  a case  the  negative  prevails,  it 
was  lost.  Upon  the  third  head  of  the  bill,  the  debates  givw  still  warmer : in  Scotland 
many  families  were  settled  by  long  entails  and  perpetuities  ; so  it  was  said,  that  since  hy 
one  of  the  artich*s  of  the  union,  all  private  rights  were  still  preserved,  no  breach  could  be 
made  on  these  settlements.  I carried  this  farther;  I thought  it  was  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able to  set  the  children  on  begging  for  tlieir  fatbers’  faults ; the  Romans,  during  their  liberty, 
never  thought  of  carrying  punishments  so  far : it  was  an  invention,  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  emperors,  who  had  a particular  revenue  called  the  fisc,  and  all  forfeitures  were  claimed 
by  them,  from  whence  they  were  called  confiscations : it  was  never  the  practice  of  free 
governments : Bologna  flourished  beyond  any  town  in  the  pope’s  dominions,  because  they' 
made  it  an  article  of  their  capitulation  with  the  pope,  that  no  confiM’ation  should  follow  on 
any'  ciime  whatsoever  In  Holland  the  confiscation  was  redeemable  b\'  so  very  small  a sum, 
as  an  hundred  guilders  : many  instances  could  be  brought  of  prosecutions,  only'  to  obtain 
the  confiscation  ; but  none  of  the  lords  seconded  me  in  this  : it  was  acknowledged,  that  this 
was  just  and  reasonable,  and  fit  to  be  passed  in  good  times ; but  since  we  were  now  exposed 
to  so  much  danger  from  abroad,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  law  : 
but  elaus<*s  were  agreed  to,  b\'  which,  upon  marriages,  settlements  might  Ik*  made  in  Scot- 
laiul,  iis  was  practised  in  England ; for  no  estate  is  forfeited  for  the  crime  of  him,  who 
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i«  only  tenant  for  life.  By  tliis  act  also,  t^)rturoa  were  condemned,  and  the  que<n  was 
cn)j>owered  to  prnint  comniiasions  of  Oyer  and  Terndner  as  in  England,  for  trying  tn  as«>ns, 
Tlie  Scotch  insis4te<l  on  this,  that  the  justiciary  or  the  criminal  court  Ixdiig  preservcil  by  an 
article  of  the  union,  this  broke  in  u|xm  that.  It  was  answered,  the  criminal  court  wax  xtill 
to  sit,  in  the  times  regulated ; but  these  commissions  were  granted  upon  special  occasions. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  terms,  it  might  be  necessary  upon  some  emergency  not  to  delay 
trials  too  long ; but  to  give  some  content,  it  was  providetl  by  a clause,  that  a judge  of  the 
criminal  court  should  be  always  one  of  the  quorum  in  these  commissions : so  the  bill  passed 
in  the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  all  tlie  Scotch  lords,  with  whom  many 
of  the  tories  concurred  ; they  being  disposed  to  oppose  the  court  in  every  thing,  and  to  utako 
treason  as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  pcx^sible. 

The  bill  met  w'ith  the  same  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons ; yet  it  passed  with  two 
amendments  : by  one,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  had  appeare<l  before  the  grand  jury, 
were  ordered  to  bo  sent  to  the  prisoner  ton  days  before  his  trial : the  other  was,  that  no 
estate  in  land  was  to  be  forfeited,  ii]>on  a judgment  of  high  treason':  this  came  up  fully  to 
the  motion  1 had  made.  Both  these  amendments  w’erc  looked  on  as  such  popular  tilings, 
tbat  it  was  not  probable  that  the  house  of  commons  would  recede  from  them  : upon  that  t)ic 
whigs  in  the  house  of  lords  did  not  think  fit  to  oppose  them,  or  to  lose  the  bill : so  it  was 
moved  to  agree  to  these  amendments,  with  tills  proviso,  tbat  tlicy  should  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  the  pretender:  it  was  said,  that  since  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  liad  so  lately  attempted  to  invade  us,  it  w'as  not  reasonable  to  lessem  tho 
punishment,  and  the  dread  of  treason,  as  long  os  he  lived.  Others  objected  to  this,  tbat 
there  would  be  still  a pretender  after  him,  since  so  many  persons  stood  in  the  lineal  descent 
before  the  house  of  Hanover  so  that  this  proviso  seemed  to  be,  upon  the  matter,  (he  reject- 
ing the  amendment : but  it  was  observed,  that  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  succeeding,  was  a 
different  thing  from  assuming  the  title,  and  attempting  an  invasion.  The  amendment  was 
received  hy  the  house  of  lords  with  this  proviso ; those  who  were  against  the  whole  bill  did 
not  agri^  to  it.  The  Iiouse  of  commons  consented  to  the  proviso,  which  tbc  lords  had  added 
to  their  amendment,  with  a farther  addition,  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  three  years 
after  the  house*  of  Hanover  should  succoed  to  the  crown. 

Tills  nu-t  with  great  opposition  ; it  was  considered  as  a distinguishing  character  of  those  who 
were  for  or  against  the  present  c^^nstitution,  and  the  succession;  the  Scots  still  (»p[x>sing  it 
on  tbc  aec.'umt  of  their  formal  law's:  l>oth  parties  mustered  up  their  strength,  and  many, 
who  had  gone  into  the  country,  were  brought  up  on  this  occasion  : so  that  Uie  bill,  with  all 
the  aiuemiiTients  and  provisos,  was  carried  by  a small  majority : the  lords  agreeing  to  this 
new  amendment.  The  Scotch  rocmlx*rs  in  both  houses  seemed  to  apprehend,  that  the  bill 
would  be  very  odious  in  their  country ; so  to  maintain  their  interest  at  home,  they,  who 
were  divided  in  every  thing  else,  did  agree  in  op|XM»ing  this  bill. 

The  court  appreliendcd  from  the  heat  with  which  the  debates  were  managed,  and  tho 
difficulty  in  carrying  tlie  bill  through  both  housi'S,  that  ill-disposed  men  would  endeavour  to 
possi'ss  peopk>  w ith  apprehensions  of  bad  di*signs  and  severities,  that  would  be  set  on  foot ; so 
they  resolved  to  have  an  act  of  grace  immediately  upon  it : it  was  the  firxt  the  queeu  had 
sent,  though  she  had  then  rvigned  above  seven  years  : tlie  ministers,  for  their  own  sake,  totik 
care  that  it  should  l>e  very  full ; it  was  indeed  fuller  than  any  former  act  of  grace ; all  trea- 
sons committed  before  the  signing  tho  act,  which  was  tho  19th  of  April,  were  pardoned, 
those  only  excepted  that  were  done  upon  the  sea : by  this,  Ujosc  who  had  embarked  writb 
the  pretender  w’crc  still  at  mercy.  This  act,  according  to  form,  was  read  once  in  both  houses, 
and  with  the  usual  complements  of  thanks,  and  with  that  the  session  ended. 

Other  things  of  great  importance  ]);wssc«l  during  this  si?8sion  : the  house  of  commons  voted 
an  enlargement  of  the  bank,  almost  to  three  millions,  ii|M)n  which  tho  books  were  openotl  to 
rmdve  new  subscriptions : and  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  os  well  of  ourtwlvcs  at 
iiom*‘,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  in  a fe>v  hours'  time:  this  sliewed  both  tho  wealth  of 
the  nation,  and  the  confidence  tliat  all  jK'oplc  had  in  the  government.  By  tliis  subseription, 
and  by  a further  prolongation  of  tlie  general  mortgage  of  the  revenue,  they  created  good 
iuuds  for  answering  all  the  money  that  Uiey  had  voted  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  session. 
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Our  trade  was  now  very  high,  and  waa  carried  on  every  where  with  advantage,  but  no 
wlu’re  more  than  at  Lisbon ; for  the  Portugueoo  were  so  happy,  in  tlieir  dominions  in 
America,  tliat  they  discovered  vast  quantities  of  gold  in  tlieir  mines,  and  we  were  assured 
tliat  they  had  brought  homo  to  Portugal,  the  former  year,  about  four  millions  sterling,  of 
which  they,  at  that  time,  stood  in  great  need,  for  tliey  had  a very  bad  harvest ; but  gold 
answers  all  things : they  were  supplied  from  England  with  corn,  and  we  bad  iu  return  a 
large  share  of  tlieir  gold. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session,  that  was  much  desired,  and  had  l>een  oftim  atU'mptcd,  but 
had  been  laid  aside  in  so  many  former  parliaments,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  ho]>es  left  ta 
encourage  a new  attempt : it  was  for  naturaliang  all  foreign  proU'Stants,  u*>on  their  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  their  receiving  the  sacrament  in  any  protestant  churcL 
Those  who  were  against  the  act,  soon  perceived  that  they  could  have  no  strength,  if  tliey 
should  set  themselves  directly  to  op|>ose  it ; so  they  studied  to  limit  strangers  in  the  receiv* 
ing  the  sacrament  to  the  way  of  the  church  of  England.  TliU  probably  would  nut  have 
hindered  many,  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to  come  among  us  : fur  the  much  greater  part 
of  the  French  came  into  the  way  of  our  church.  Diit  it  was  thought  best  to  cast  the  door 
as  wide  open  os  possible,  for  encouraging  of  strangers:  and  therefore  since,  upon  their  first 
coming  over,  some  might  choose  the  way  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  beyond  sea,  it 
seemed  the  more  inviting  method  to  admit  of  all  who  were  iu  any  protestant  communion ; 
this  was  carried  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  with  a great  majority ; but  all  those  who  appeared 
for  this  largo  and  comprehensive  way,  were  roproaclied  fur  their  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  concerns  of  the  church : and  in  tlmt  I had  a largo  share ; as  I spoke  copiously  for  it, 
when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords : the  bUhop  of  Chester  spoke  as  sealously  against  it, 
for  ho  seemed  resolved  to  distinguish  himself  as  a zealot  for  that  which  was  called  high* 
church.  The  bill  passed  with  very  little  opposition. 

There  was  all  this  winter  great  talk  of  peace,  which  the  miseries  and  neces^ty  of  France 
seemed  to  drive  them  to:  this  gave  occasion  to  a motion,  concerted  among  the  wings,  and 
opened  by  tlie  lord  Halifax,  that  an  addre$«  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  to  conclude  no 
jH  aco  with  France,  till  they  should  disown  the  pretender,  and  send  him  out  of  that  kingdom, 
and  till  the  protestant  succession  should  bo  universally  owned,  and  Uiat  a guaranty  should 
be  settled  among  the  allies  fur  securing  it.  None  durst  venture  to  oppose  this,  so  it  was 
easily  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons  for  their  concurrence.  They  pre* 
sently  agreed  to  it,  but  added  to  it  a matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  demolishing  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  likewise  insisted  on,  before  any  peace  were  concluded : so  both  housi's 
carried  this  address  to  the  queen,  who  received  and  answered  it  very  favourably.  This  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  all  our  allies.  These  were  the  most  consider- 
able transactions  of  this  session  of  parliament,  which  was  concluded  on  the  21st  of  April. 

The  convocation  was  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  os  the  parliament  w*as : but  it  was 
too  evident  that  the  santc  ill  Umiper  that  liad  appeared  in  former  convocations,  did  still  pro* 
vail,  thougli  not  with  such  a majority : when  the  day  c'ame  in  which  it  was  to  be  opened,  a 
writ  w’as  sent  from  the  queen  to  the  archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  tlie  convocation 
for  some  months : and  at  the  end  of  these,  there  came  another  writ,  ordering  a further  proro- 
gation : so  the  convocation  was  not  opened  during  this  session  of  |>arliament ; by  this,  a 
present  stop  was  put  to  the  factious  temper  of  those  who  studied  to  recommend  themselvoa 
by  embroiling  the  chiircli. 

It  did  not  cure  them ; for  they  continued  still  by  libels  and  false  stories  to  animate  their 
party  ; and  so  catching  a thing  is  this  turbulent  spirit,  when  once  it  prevails  among  clergy- 
men, that  the  same  ill  temper  began  to  ferment  and  spread  itself  among  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land ; none  of  those  disputes  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  that  church  formerly,  as  they  had 
no  records  nor  minutes  of  former  convocations.  The  faction  hero  in  England  found  out 
proper  instruments  to  s<*t  the  same  humour  on  foot,  during  the  earl  of  Rochester's  govern- 
ment, and,  as  was  said,  by  his  directions  ; and  it  being  once  set  going,  it  went  on  by  rt'nson 
of  the  indolence  of  the  succeeding  governors  ; so  the  clergy  were  making  the  same  bold  claim 
there  that  had  raised  such  disputes  among  us : and  u|K>n  that,  tlie  party  hero  published  those 
pretensions  of  theirs,  with  their  usual  confidence,  as  founded  on  a clear  possession  and  pro- 
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Bcnption ; and  drew  an  argiimont  from  that  to  juBtify  and  support  their  own  pretensiona, 
tlxmgli  those  in  Ireland  never  dreamed  of  them  till  they  had  the  pattern  and  encouragement 
from  hence.  This  was  received  by  the  party  with  great  triumph,  into  such  indirect  practitt« 
do  men's  ill  designs  and  animosities  engage  them  : but  though  this  whole  matter  was  well 
detected  and  made  appear,  to  their  shame,  who  had  built  so  much  upon  it,  yet  parties  ait 
never  out  of  count<mancc ; but  w'hen  one  artifice  fails,  they  w’ill  lay  out  for  another.  The 
secret  encouragement  with  which  they  did  most  effectually  animate  their  party,  was,  that 
the  queen's  heart  was  with  them  : and  that  though  the  war  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
her  affairs  obliged  her  at  present  to  favour  the  moderate  party,  yet  os  soon  as  a |>eacc  brought 
on  a better  settlement,  they  promised  themselves  all  favour  at  her  hands.  It  wa.s  not  certjiin 
that  they  had  then  any  ground  for  this,  or  that  she  herself,  or  any  by  her  order,  gave  them 
these  hopes;  but  this  is  certain,  that  many  things  might  have  been  done  to  extinguish  those 
hopes,  which  wc‘re  not  done;  that  tlu’y  seemed  to  lie  left  to  please  themselves  with  those 
expc'ctations,  which  kept  still  life  in  their  party  ; and  indeed  it  was  but  too  visible,  that  the 
much  greatt'r  part  of  the  clergy  were  in  a very  ill  U’mpcr,  and  under  very  bad  influences ; 
enemies  to  the  toleration,  and  soured  ag;iinst  the  dissenters. 

I now  must  relate  the  negotiations,  that  the  French  set  on  foot  for  a peace.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Kamillies,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  gave  out  hopes  of  a peace ; and  that  the  king 
of  France  would  come  to  a treaty  of  partition ; that  Sjiain  and  the  Wi*st  Indii's  shouhl  go 
to  king  Charles  if  the  dominions  of  Italy  were  given  to  king  Philip.  They  hoped  that 
Kngland  and  the  States  would  agree  to  this,  as  Ic*ss  concerned  in  Italy ; but  they  knew  the 
court  of  Vienna  would  never  hearken  to  it ; for  they  valued  the  dominions  in  Italy  with  the 
islands  near  them,  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanisli  monarchy.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  Ivouis  the  FourU’enth  was  tempting  us,  wnth  the  hopes  of  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  by  a letter  to  the  pope,  that  king  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to  king  Charles. 
Tlio  parliament  had  always  declared  the  ground  of  the  war  to  be,  the  restoring  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  houw  of  Austria,  (which  indeed  the  States  had  never  done)  so  the 
duke  of  I^Iarlborough  could  not  hearken  to  this;  he  convinced  the  States  of  the  treacherous 
designs  of  the  court  of  France,  in  this  offer,  and  it  w'os  not  entertained. 

'I'he  court  of  Vienna  was  so  alarmed  at  the  inclinations  some  had  expressed  tow-ards  the 
entertaining  this  project,  that  this  was  believed  to  bo  the  st'cret  motive  of  the  tn*aty,  the 
succeeding  winter,  for  evacuating  the  Milanese',  and  of  their  persisting  so  obstinately,  the 
summer  after,  in  tbeir  design.s  upon  Naples  ; for  by  this  means  they  became  masters  «f  both. 
The  French,  being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  by  their  constant  ill  success,  and  by  the 
miseries  of  their  people,  resolved  to  try  the  States  again  ; and  when  the  duke  of  )tarU 
borough  came  over  to  Kngland,  M.  Rouille  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  general  offers  of  peace, 
d('sinng  them  to  propose  what  it  was  they  insisted  on  ; and  he  offered  them  as  good  a barrier 
fur  themselves  as  they  could  ask.  I'lie  States,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  resolved  to 
adhere  firmly  to  their  confederates,  and  to  enter  into  no  st'parate  treaty,  but  in  conjunction 
with  their  allies : so,  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  return,  they,  with  their  allies,  began 
to  prepare  preliminaries,  to  be  first  agreed  to,  before  a general  treaty  should  be  opened  : tliey 
had  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  perfidious  methods  of  the  French  court,  when  a treaty 
was  once  opened,  to  divide  the  allies,  and  to  create  jealousies  among  them,  and  had  felt  so 
sensibly  the  ill  effects  of  this,  both  at  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick.  that  they  resolved  to  n.se  all 
necewsary  precautions  for  the  future;  so  preliminaries  were  prepared,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough came  over  hither,  to  concert  them  with  the  ministry  at  home  *. 

In  this  second  absence  of  his,  M.  de  Torcy,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  -f-,  was 
sent  to  the  Hague,  the  better  to  dispose  the  States  to  peace,  by  the  influence  of  so  great  a 
minister ; no  methods  were  left  untried,  both  with  the  StaU«  in  general,  and  with  every  man 
they  spoke  with  in  particular,  to  beget  in  them  a full  assurance  of  the  king’s  sincere  inten- 


* The  duke  upon  thit  occasion,  wiihout  naroinjr  h to 

the  queen,  need  lii»  iniluciirc  to  grl  hiniteir  appointed 
oiptain-urtu-rsl  for  life.  I>nrd  Snmrri  vanied  the  queen 
of  the  dAngeroua  powen  • aubject  would  acquire  by  iiirh 
•n  AppointnieDt;  and  thit  cmirely  destroyed  the  duke's 


plan.— Lord  Dsrtmouth  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  iliit 
work. 

‘f  M.  de  Totey's  **  Mrmoirc**'  alTurd  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  this  period. 
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tions  fjr  peace  ; but  tlicy  knew  the  artifices  of  that  court  too  well,  to  be  soon  deceivinl ; so 
they  made  no  advances  till  the  duke  of  Mnrll)orou;;]i  came  back,  who  carried  over  the  lord 
viscount  Town‘*hen<l,  to  be  conjunct  plenipotentiary  with  himself,  reckoning  the  load  too 
great  to  lM*ar  it  whtjlly  on  liimself.  The  choice  was  well  made : for  as  lord  Townshend  had 
gr«’at  jiarts,  had  improved  thew  by  travelling,  ami  was  by  much  the  most  sinning  person  of 
all  our  young  nobility,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  distinguished  himself  very  eminently; 
so  he  was  a man  of  great  integrity,  and  of  good  jirinciples  in  all  resjiects,  free  from  all  vice, 
and  of  an  engaging  conversation. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  treaty  was,  the  restoring  of  the  whole  Spanish  monardiy  to 
king  Charles,  wdthin  two  months:  Torcy  said,  the  time  was  too  short,  and  that  p<’rhaps  it 
was  not  in  the  king  of  France’s  jiower  to  bring  that  alxmt : for  the  Spaniards  8c*eined  resolved 
to  stick  to  king  Pliilip.  It  was,  upon  this,  iiisisU>d  on,  that  the  king  of  France  should  be 
obliged  to  concur  with  the  allies,  to  force  it  by  all  projior  methods;  but  this  was  not  farther 
explained,  for  the  allies  w'cro  well  aasured,  that  if  it  was  sincerely  intended  by  France,  there 
would  bo  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  about.  Tins  therefore  In-ing  laid  down  as  tlie 
basis  of  the  treaty,  the  other  preliminories  related  to  the  restoring  all  the  places  in  the 
Netherlands,  exc<*pt  Cambray  and  St.  Omer;  the  demolishing  or  restoring  of  Dunkirk  ; the 
restoring  of  Strasbourg,  Brisack,  and  Huningcn  to  the  empire ; Newfoundland  to  England ; 
and  Savoy  to  that  duke,  besi<les  his  continuing  possi^sscd  of  all  he  then  liad  in  his  hands ; 
the  acknowledging  the  king  of  Prussia's  royal  dignity  ; and  the  ek^ctorate  in  the  house  of 
Brunswick  ; the  sending  the  pretender  out  of  F'rance,  and  the  owning  the  succession  to  the 
crow'll  of  England,  as  it  was  settled  by  law.  As  all  the  great  intiTCsts  were  provided  for 
by  tlu*se  preliminaries,  so  all  other  matters  were  reserved  to  be  considered,  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  should  lie  o|>cned : a cessation  of  all  hostilities  was  to  begin,  within  two  months, 
and  to  continue  tilt  all  was  concluded  by  a complete  treaty,  and  ratified ; provided  tlie 
Spanish  monarchy  w'as  then  entirely  n*storcd.  The  F'rcnch  plenipotentiaries  seemed  to  be 
conf<>unded  at  these  deiiiaiids.  Torcy  excej>ted  to  the  leaving  Exilles  and  Fenestrella  in  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  hands  ; for  he  said,  he  had  no  instructions  relating  to  them  : but  in  conclu- 
sion, they  seemed  to  submit  to  them,  and  Torcy  at  parting  di'sired  the  ratifications  might  he 
returned  w’itli  all  jKwsiblo  haste,  and  promised  that  the  king  of  France's  final  answer  should 
be  sent,  by  the  fourth  of  June  ; but  spoke  of  their  affairs  as  a man  in  despair  ; he  said,  bo 
did  not  know  but  be  might  find  king  Philip  at  Paris,  Inffore  he  got  thither,  and  said  all  that 
was  possible,  to  assure  them  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king  of  France,  and  to  divert  tliem  from 
the  thoughts  of  opening  the  campaign  ; hut  at  the  same  time  king  Philip  was  getting  his 
s'ln,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  tow'ns  and  bodic>s  of  Spain,  as  the 
lieir  of  that  monarchy. 

Upon  this  outwanl  appearance  of  ngr4Ting  to  the  preliminnrii'S,  all  people  looked  upon 
the  ;>eace  to  Ik?  as  good  as  made ; and  ratifications  came  from  all  the  courts  of  the  allies,  hut 
the  king  of  France  refust*d  to  agree  to  tin  m ; he  pretended  some  exceptions  to  the  articles 
relating  to  the  emperor  and  the?  duke  of  Savoy  ; but  insisted  chiefly  on  that,  of  not  begin- 
ning tlie  suspension  of  anns,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  all  restored ; he  said,  that 
was  not  in  bis  power  to  execute  ; bo  ordered  his  minister  aftenvards  to  yield  up  all  but  tins 
last;  and  by  a third  person,  one  Pettecuin,  it  was  offered,  to  put  some  more  towns  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  to  be  kept  by  them  till  Spain  was  restored.  It  appeared  by  this,  that 
the  French  had  no  other  design  in  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  try  if  they  could  beget  an  ill 
understanding  among  the  allies,  or,  by  the  seeming  groat  concessions,  for  the  security  of  the 
States,  provoke  the  ju'oplc  of  Holland  against  their  magistrates,  if  they  should  carry  on  the 
war,  when  they  seeme  d to  be  safe  ; and  they  reckoned,  if  a suspension  of  arms  could  be  once 
obtained,  upon  any  other  terms  than  the  restoring  of  Spain,  then  France  would  get  out  of 
the  war,  and  the  allies  must  try  how  they  could  conquer  Spain.  F'rance  had  so  perfidiously 
broken  all  their  treaties,  during  this  king’s  reign,  that  it  was  a ])iecc  of  inexcusable  folly,  to 
expect  any  other  from  them.  In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrem*e8,  wliere  the  interest  of  France  was 
not  so  deeply  engaged  to  preserve  Portugal  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Castile,  as  it  was 
now  to  prcs(>rvG  Spain  in  the  liands  of  a grandson ; after  tlie  king  had  sworn  to  give  no 
as>  ^t'ince  to  Portugal,  yet,  under  the  pretence  of  breaking  some  bodii-s,  lie  suflered  them  to 
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b»»  entertained  by  the  Portuguew;  ambaasador,  and  sent  Schoml>er<;  to  command  that  army; 
pretending  he  could  not  hinder  one  that  was  a Oerman  by  birth,  to  go  and  serve  where  bo 
pleased  : under  these  pretences,  he  ha<l  broken  bin  faith,  where  the  consideration  was  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  pre^vnt  ease.  Thus  it  was  visible  no  faith  that  king  could  give  was  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  unless  Spain  was  restored,  all  would  prove  a fatal  delusion : Upsides,  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  know'n,  that  the  places  in  Brabant  and  Hainault,  commanded  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  would  not  liave  been  evacuated  by  him,  unless  he  had  orders  for  it  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  under  wdinm  he  governed  in  them  ; and  that  was  not  to  be  expected : to 
the  easiness  with  which  the  French  ministers  }ielded  to  tlie  pniiminarics,  was  now  under- 
stood to  be  an  artifice,  to  slacken  the  zeal  of  the  confederates,  in  advancing  the  campaign,  a.1 
the  least  effect  it  would  have ; but  in  that  their  hopes  failed  them,  for  there  was  no  time  lost 
in  preparing  to  take  the  field. 

1 do  not  mix  with  the  relation  that  I have  given  upon  good  authority,  the  imcertain 
reports  we  liad  of  distractions  in  the  court  of  France,  where  it  was  said  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  pressed  the  making  a peace,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  France,  while  thi 
dauphin  pressid  more  vehemently  the  continuance  of  the  war,  an<l  the  supporting  of  tlio 
king  of  Spain : it  was  said,  that  Madame  MaiiitcDon  appeared  less  at  court : Cbaniillard, 
who  had  most  of  her  favour,  was  dismissed  : but  it  is  not  certain  what  influence  tlmt  had  on 
the  public  councils;  and  tlie  conduct  of  this  whole  negotiation  showinl  plainly,  tliat  there 
was  notiling  designed  in  it,  but  to  divide,  or  to  deceive  the  confederates ; and,  if  possible,  to 
gain  a separate  peace  for  Franco  ; and  then  to  let  the  allies  conquer  Spain  as  they  couhl. 
But  the  allies  kept  firm  to  one  another,  and  tlie  treachery  of  tlie  French  apjx^ared  so  visible, 
even  to  the  people  in  Holland,  that  all  tlic  hopes  they  had,  of  inflaming  them  against  their 
magistrates,  likewise  failed.  The  people  in  France  were  much  wrought  on  by  this  pretended 
indignity  oflered  to  their  monarch,  to  oblige  him  to  force  his  graiuUon  to  abandon  Spain ; 
and  even,  here  in  England,  there  wanted  not  many,  who  said  it  was  a cruel  hardship  put  on 
the  French  king,  to  force  him  into  such  an  unnatural  w’ar : but  if  ho  was  guilty  of  the  injus- 
tice of  putUng  him  in  possession  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  but  a reasonable  ]>iece  of  justice  to 
undo  what  he  himself  had  dune  : and  it  w'as  so  visible,  that  king  Philip  was  maintained  on 
that  throne,  by  the  councils  and  assistance  of  Franco,  that  no  doubt  was  made,  but  that,  if 
the  king  of  France  had  really  designed  it,  he  could  easily  have  obliged  him  to  relinquish  all 
pri'tcnsions  to  that  crown. 

Tlius  the  negotiations  came  soon  to  an  end  ; without  producing  any  ill  eflect  among  the 
allies ; and  all  the  ministers  at  tho  Hague  made  great  acknowledgments  to  the  ixnsioner 
Heinsius,  and  to  the  States,  for  the  candour  and  firmness  they  had  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  miseries  of  France  were  represented,  from  all  parts,  as  extremely  great ; the  pros- 
pect for  com  and  wine  was  so  low,  that  they  saw  no  hope  nor  relief.  They  sent  to  all  places 
for  com,  to  preserve  their  people,  many  of  the  shi|>8  that  brought  it  to  them  were  taken  hy 
our  men  of  war ; but  this  did  not  touch  the  heart  of  their  king,  who  seemed  to  have  liar  1- 
ened  himself  against  the  miseries  of  his  people.  Villars  was  sent  to  command  the  armies  in 
Flanders,  of  whom  the  king  of  France  said,  that  he  was  never  beaten ; Harcourt  was  sent  to 
command  on  tho  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  Daujihiuy.  This  summer  ]mss<Hl 
over  without  any  considerable  action  in  Spain.  There  was  an  engagement  on  tlic  frontier 
of  Portugal,  in  which  the  Portugmac  behaved  themselves  very  ill,  and  were  beaten  ; but  the 
Spaniards  did  not  pursue  the  advantage  they  had  by  this  action ; for  they,  apprehending  that 
our  fleet  might  have  a design  upon  some  )>ajrt  of  their  southern  coast,  were  forced  to  draw 
their  troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  to  defend  their  own  coast ; though  we  gave  tliein 
no  disturbance  on  that  ride. 

Tlie  king  of  France,  to  carry  on  the  show  of  a design  for  peace,  witlidrew  his  troops  out 
of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  encourage  tho  Spanish  grandees,  to  support  his 
grandson  : and  since  it  was  visible  that  either  the  Sfianiards,  or  the  allies,  were  to  lie  deceived 
by  him,  it  w.i«  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  allies,  and  not  tlie  Spaniard^,  were 
to  feel  the  elTects  of  this  fraudulent  way  of  proceeding.  The  French  general.  Bosons,  who 
commanded  in  Arragon,  had  indeed  orders  not  to  venture  on  a battle,  for  that  would  havo 
been  too  gross  a thing  to  be  in  any  wise  palUaU'd ; but  ho  continued  all  this  summer  com* 
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mending  their  armiod.  Nothing  of  any  importance  passed  on  the  side  of  Dauplnny ; the 
emperor  continued  still  t4)  refuse  complying  with  the  duke  of  Savoy’s  demands  ; so  he  wouhi 
not  make  the  campaign  in  person,  and  his  troops  kept  on  tlie  defensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hV'nch,  as  they  saw  they  were  to  !k»  feebly  attacked,  were  too  weak  to  do  any  tiling 
more  than  cover  their  own  country.  Little  was  exjK‘cted  on  the  Rhine  ; tlie  Germans  were 
so  weak,  so  ill  furnished,  and  so  ill  paid,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  court  of  Vienna  to  pre- 
vail on  the  elector  of  Brunswick  to  undertake  the  command  of  that  army  ; yet  he  came  at 
last : and  upon  his  coming,  the  French,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  thought  it  w'as  safest  for 
them  to  repass  that  river,  and  to  keep  within  their  lines.  The  elector  sent  count  Mercy, 
with  a considerable  body,  to  pass  the  Rhine  m*ar  Basil,  and  on  design  to  break  into  Franche 
Comte : but  a detached  body  of  the  French,  lying  in  their  way,  there  followed  a very  sharp 
eiig.tgcment ; two  thousand  men  were  reckoned  to  be  killed  on  each  side ; but  thutigh  tbo 
loss  of  men  was  reckoned  equal,  yet  the  design  miscarrie<l,  and  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
ri‘pas8  the  Rhine.  The  n*st  of  the  campaign  went  over  there  without  any  action. 

The  chief  scene  was  in  Flaiid<>rs,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  trusting  little  to  tlie 
shows  of  peace,  had  every  thing  in  readine^  to  open  the  campaign,  os  soon  as  he  saw  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  court  of  France.  The  anny  was  fonne<l  near  Lille,  and  tho 
French  lay  near  Douay ; the  train  c>f  artillery  was,  by  a feint,  brought  up  the  Lys  to 
Courtray  ; so  it  was  believed  the  design  was  upon  Ypres,  and  there  being  no  apprehensirm 
of  any  attempt  on  'roiirnay,  no  partieulur  care  wan  taken  of  it ; but  it  was  on  the  sudden 
invested,  and  the  train  was  sc*nt  back  to  Ghent,  aii<l  brought  up  the  Scheld  to  Tounuiy. 
Tlie  siege  was  carried  on  regularly  : no  disturbance  was  given  to  the  works  by  sallies,  so  tlio 
towm  capitulaietl  within  a month,  the  garrison  bi'ing  allowed  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  which 
was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  in  Kurope,  not  only  fortified  with  tlie  utmost  exactness,  hut 
all  the  ground  was  wrought  into  mines ; so  tiiat  the  n^sistance  of  the  garrison  was  nut  so 
much  apprehended  as  the  mischief  they  might  do  by  blowing  up  their  mines.  A capitula- 
tion was  proposed,  for  delivering  it  up  on  tlie  fifth  of  S<*pteinlK‘r,  if  it  should  not  be  relieved 
sooner,  and  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  till  then.  This  was  offered  by  the  garrison,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; but  tho  king  of  France  would  not  consimt  to  it, 
unless  there  were  a general  sus]iension,  by  the  whole  army,  of  all  hostilities;  and  that  iH'iiig 
rejected,  the  siege  went  on.  Many  men  were  lost  in  it,  but  the  proceeding  by  sap  preventc-d 
much  mischief ; in  the  end  no  relief  came,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  could  obtain  no  l>ettcr  conditions  than  to  be  mailc  prisoners  of  war. 

After  this  siege  was  over,  Mons  was  invested,  and  the  troops  marclied  thither,  as  soon  as 
they  had  lovelh’d  their  trenches  about  Tonmay ; but  tho  court  of  France  resolved  to  venture 
a battle,  rather  than  to  look  on,  and  see  so  important  a place  taken  from  tlietn.  BoufHers 
was  sent  from  court  to  join  with  Villars  in  tho  exi*cution  of  this  design : they  poftH^ssed 
themselves  of  a wood,  and  intrenched  themselves  so  strongly,  that  in  some  places  there  were 
three  intrenchments  cast  up,  one  within  another.  Tho  duko  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene  saw  plainly  it  was  nut  possible  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Mons,  while  the  French  army 
lay  so  near  it ; so  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  The  attempt  was  bold,  and  they  saw 
the  execution  would  be  difficult,  and  cost  them  many  men.  This  was  the  sharpest  action  in 
the  whole  war,  and  lasted  the  longest.  The  F*rench  were  posted  so  advantageously,  that 
our  men  were  ofti’n  repulsed;  and  indeed  the  French  maintained  their  ground  better,  and 
showed  more  courage  than  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war : yet  in  eoncinsion  they 
were  driven  from  all  their  posts,  and  the  action  ended  in  a complete  victory.  Tlis  number 
of  slain  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  about  twelve  thousand  of  a side.  Wc  took  five 
hundred  officers  prisoners,  besides  many  cannon,  standards,  an<l  ensigns.  Villars  was  dis- 
abled by  some  wounds  he  receivixl,  so  Itoufflers  made  the  retreat  in  good  order.  The  mili- 
tary men  have  always  talked  of  tliis,  as  the  sharpest  action  in  the  whole  war,  not  without 
reflating  on  tlie  generals,  for  Ix'ginning  so  dt  sperate  an  attack.  Tlio  French  thought  it  a 
sort  of  a victory,  that  they  had  animated  their  men  to  fight  so  well  iK'hiiid  entrenchments, 
an<l  to  repulse  our  men  so  often,  and  with  so  great  loss.  They  retired  to  Valenciennes,  and 
secured  themselves  by  casting  up  strong  lines,  while  they  left  our  army  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Mons,  without  giving  them  the  least  disturbance.  As  soon  as  the  train  of  artillery  was 
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brought  from  BntssolK,  t!»o  aicge  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  though  the  scoAon  waa 
both  cold  and  niiny  : the  outworks  were  carried  with  little  n^aistance,  and  Mens  capitulated 
about  the  end  of  October ; with  that  the  campaign  ended,  both  armies  retiring  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  most  important  thing  that  relates  to  Italy,  was,  that  the  pope  delayed  acknowledging 
king  Charles,  by  several  pretended  difEcultics  ; bis  design  being  to  stay  and  sec  the  issue  of 
tlie  cumjmign  ; but  when  he  was  threatened,  towards  the  end  of  it,  that  if  it  was  not  dune, 
the  imperial  army  should  come  and  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  ecclesiastical  staff*, 
he  submitted  and  acknowledged  him.  lie  sent  also  his  nephew,  Albano,  first  to  Vienna,  and 
then  to  Poland ; he  furnished  him  with  a magniheent  retinue,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  by 
the  services  he  should  do  to  the  papal  interests  there,  ho  should  bo  pressed  to  make  him  a 
cardinal,  notwitlistanding  the  bull  against  nepotism. 

In  (/atalonia,  Staremborg,  after  he  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  advanced  towards 
the  ‘Segra,  and  having  for  some  days  amused  the  enemy,  he  passed  tlio  river  ; the  Spaniards 
designed  to  give  him  battle,  but  Besons,  who  commanded  the  French  troops,  refused  to 
engage  ; this  provoked  the  Spaniards  so  much,  that  king  Philip  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  Madrid,  and  go  to  the  army;  Bosons  produced  bis  orders  from  the  king  of  France,  to 
avoid  all  ongagemente,  with  which  he  seemed  much  mortified.  Staremberg  advanced  and 
took  Balagucr,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war : and  with  that  the  campaign  on  that 
side  was  at  an  end. 

Tins  summer  brought  a catastrophe  on  the  affairs  of  the  king  of  Sw’eden  ; he  resolved  to 
invade  Muscovy,  and  engaged  himself  so  far  into  the  Ukrain,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  bis  retreating,  or  of  having  reinforcements  brought  him.  He  engaged  a great  body  of 
Cossacks  to  join  him,  who  were  easily  drawn  to  revolt  from  the  czar:  he  met  with  great  inis- 
fortimes  in  the  end  of  the  former  year,  but  nothing  could  divert  him  from  Ins  designs  against 
Muscovy  ; he  passed  the  Nieper,  and  besieged  Pultowa  : the  czar  marched  to  raise  the  siege, 
with  an  army  in  number  much  sujxrior  to  the  Swedes  ; but  the  king  of  Sweden  resolved  to 
venture  on  a battle,  in  which  he  received  such  a total  defeat,  that  he  lost  his  camp,  his  artil- 
lery, and  baggage : a great  part  of  his  army  got  off,  but  being  closely  pursued  by  the  Mus- 
covites, and  having  neither  bread  nor  ammunition,  they  were  all  made  ])risoncrs  of  war. 

The  king  himself,  v^ith  a small  nurolx'r  about  him,  passed  the  Nieper,  and  got  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  8cttU*d  at  Bender,  a town  in  Moldavia.  U]>on  this  great  reverse  of 
liis  affairs,  king  Augustus  pretended,  that  the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Poland  was 
extorted  from  him  by  force,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  resign  the  crown,  by  which 
he  was  tied  to  the  republic  of  Poland,  without  llieir  consent : so  he  marched  into  Poland, 
and  Stanislaus  was  not  able  to  make  any  rc*8istance,  but  continued  under  the  protection  of 
the  Swedes,  waiting  fur  another  reverse  of  fortune.  A ))roJect  was  fimned  to  engage  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Pnissia,  with  king  Augiistus  and  the  czar,  to  attack  the  Swedes  in 
so  many  different  places,  that  the  extravagant  humour  of  their  king  was  likely  now  to  draw 
a heavy  storm  u]>on  them ; if  England  and  the  Stales,  with  the  court  of  Vienna  had  not 
crushed  all  this,  and  entered  into  a guaranty,  for  jircsorving  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  by 
consequence,  of  the  Swedish  dominions  in  Gennany.  Dantzic  was  at  this  time  severely 
visited  with  a plague,  which  swept  away  almost  one  half  of  their  inhabitants,  though  few 
of  the  Ix'tb^r  sort  died  of  the  infection.  This  put  their  neighbours  under  great  apprehen- 
sions, they  feared  the  spreading  of  the  contagion  ; but  it  jdeased  God,  it  went  no  farther. 
This  sudden,  and,  as  it  seemed,  total  reverse  of  all  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  the  terror  of  all  bis  neigblwurs,  made  me  write  to  Dr.  Bobinson, 
who  had  lived  above  thirty  years  in  that  court,  and  is  now  bishop  of  Bristol,  for  a particular 
character  of  that  king.  1 sliall  set  it  down  in  his  own  words 


• r>r.  John  Robiiiwn  wai  a native  of  Clraabr.  In  York- 

•hire,  where  he  wsa  Ixirn  in  the  vear  16<)0.  llin  etliira. 
tion  concluded  at  Oriel  collrtie,  Oxford,  of  which  ho 
hccatoe  a friluw,  aud  a munifii-eiit  patmn.  Goinj;  to 
Sweden  aa  donie»tic  rh^plaiit  to  oiir  aiiilM»sa(lor,  he  con. 
tinned  aa  reaident  whilat  hit  auperior  was  absent,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  ambusador>bip.  He  con- 


tinned  at  the  Swedish  court  from  IG83  to  1*08.  Much 
of  hit  eelebriir  arose  from  his  Areount  of  Swnlrn.  as 
it  was  in  I68B,**  and  the  render  who  withes  for  farther 
information  relatire  to  that  kinp<U»m  at  this  period,  will 
do  Weil  to  consult  It.  On  his  reinm  to  Kn^Und,  he 
obtained  ti>e  deanerr  of  Windiior,  the  Tejnstrarship  of  the 
order  of  the  gaiter,  and  a prebend  stall  at  Canterbury. 
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lie  is  now  in  the  twt'lity-ei^htli  year  of  his  aj;e,  tall  and  filender,  stoops  a little,  and  in  his 
walking  discover?,  thou"h  in  no  great  degree,  the  effect  of  bn*aking  his  thigh-bone  about 
eight  years  ago : he  is  of  a very  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution,  takes  a pleasure  in 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  is  little  curious  about  his  repose  : his  chief  and  almost 
only  exercise  has  been  riding,  in  which  he  has  bet*n  extremely  excessive : he  usually  eats 
with  a good  appetite,  especially  in  the  morning,  which  is  the  best  of  his  three  meals ; ho 
never  drinks  any  thing  but  small  Is'cr,  and  is  not  much  concerned  whether  it  bo  good  or  bad  : 
he  speaks  little,  is  very  thoughtful,  and  is  observed  to  mind  nothing  so  much  as  his  own 
affairs,  laying  his  designs,  and  contriving  the  ways  of  acting,  without  communicating  them 
to  any  till  they  arc  to  be  put  in  execution  : he  bolds  few  or  no  councils  of  war ; and  though  in 
civil  affairs  his  ministers  have  leave  to  explain  their  thoughts,  and  are  heard  very  patiently,  yet 
he  relies  more  on  his  own  judgment,  than  on  theirs,  an<l  frequently  falls  on  such  methods  as 
arc  farthest  from  their  thoughts  : so  that  both  his  minist<'rs  and  generals  have  hitherto  had 
the  glory  of  obedience,  without  either  the  praise,  or  blame,  of  having  advised  prudently  or 
otherwise.  Tlie  rea.*«ui  of  liis  reservedncHS  in  consulting  (»thers  may  be  thus  accounted  for  ; 
ho  came,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  succeed,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  hy  the  forward  zeal 
of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  a few  months  declared  to  be  of  age : there  were  those 
about  him  that  magnified  his  understanding,  as  much  as  his  authority,  and  insinuatcHl  that 
he  neither  needed  advice,  nor  could  submit  his  affairs  to  the  deliberation  of  others,  without 
some  diminution  of  his  own  su])reme  pow*er.  These  impn'ssions  had  not  all  their  effect  till 
after  the  war  was  begun,  in  the  course  of  which  he  surmounted  so  many  impossibilities  (as  those 
alimit  him  thought  them)  that  he  came  to  have  less  value  for  their  judgments,  and  lno^.‘  for 
his  owm,  and  at  last  to  think  nothing  itupoBsible.  So  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  under  God, 
as  well  all  his  glorious  successes,  as  the  late  r<?verse  of  them,  have  been  owing  solely  to  his 
own  conduct.  As  to  his  piety,  it  cannot  be  said  but  that  the  outward  appearances  havo 
highly  recommended  it,  only  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  excess  of  his  revenge 
against  king  Augustus,  and  some  other  instances;  but  he  is  not  suspexted  of  any  bodily 
indulgences.  It  is  most  certain  he  has  all  along  wished  well  to  the  allies,  and  not  at  all  to 
France,  which  he  never  intended  to  serve  by  any  steps  ho  has  made.  AVe  hear  the  Turks 
use  him  well,  hut  time  must  show  what  ii.se  they  will  make  of  him,  and  how  he  will  get 
back  into  his  own  kingdom.  If  this  misfortune  does  not  quite  min  him,  it  may  temper  his 
fire,  and  then  he  may  Iwcome  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  age.  Tims  I leave  him  and 
his  character. 

The  king  of  Denmark  spent  a great  part  of  this  summer  in  a very  expensive  course  of 
travelling  through  the  courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  it  was  believiMl  he  intended  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  great  prejiarations  were  making,  for  giving  him  a splendid  reception  ; for  it 
was  given  out,  that  he  intended  to  change  his  religion  ; but  whether  these  repf»rts  were  alto- 
gether groundless,  or  whetlier  their  being  so  commonly  htdievcil,  was  likely  to  produce  some 
disorders  in  his  own  kingdom,  is  not  certainly  known  ; only  thus  much  is  certain,  that  ho 
stopped  at  Florence,  and  went  no  further,  but  returned  home  ; and  upon  the  king  of  Sweden’s 
misfortunes,  entered  into  measures  to  attack  Sweden,  with  king  Augustus;  who  had  called 
a diet  in  Poland,  in  which  lie  was  acknowledged  their  king,  and  all  things  w*erc  si'ttled 
there,  according  to  his  wislies.  The  king  of  Denmark,  u]K>n  his  return  home,  sent  an  army 
over  the  Sound  into  Sclionen  ; but  his  counsels  were  so  weak,  and  so  ill  conducted,  that  he 
did  not  send  a train  of  artillery,  with  other  necessaries,  aftt  r them  : some  places,  that  were 
not  U-nable,  w’ere  yielded  up  by  the  Swedes,  and  by  the  progress  that  he  made  at  first,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a fair  way  of  recov<-ring  that  province;  hut  the  Swe<les  brouglit  an  anny 
together,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Danes  in  number,  and  falling  on  them,  gave  them  such 


In  1710,  he  wat  adranerd  to  the  tec  of  Brittnl.  The 
chief  of  his  other  public  emplovnicnui  and  prrfcrmeota  are 
noticed  in  fiiliiro  pa^.  He  dicii  in  t7‘i3.  Suukhouie 
in  bia  **  Memoirs  of  Hr.  Atlerbiiry/’  speaks  of  Dr.  Ko. 
binaon  srith  great  eontemf»t  and  aspetitr,  but  others  who 
knew  him  well,  s|>eak  of  hint  as  having  deep  and  general 
knowlrflge.  a«  being  religious,  good  humoured,  and  ehnri- 
UMe.  chansuertetics  we  may  the  morv  readily  believe, 


when  we  know  that  he  became  lord  privy  teal,  and  bishop 
of  Tatndon,  ami  that  if  he  had  survived  Dr.  Tennison,  ho 
would  liave  ber-ome  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry;  such  pre- 
ferments are  guarantees  that  he  was  ulented ; uitd  the 
attributes  of  alls  heart  seem  similarly  assured  by  his  endow, 
rncnts  of  Oriel  college  and  of  a free  achiml  at  his  native 
phtre.— 'Oci:.  Diograph.  Dictionary  j Nubic’s  Coiuin.  of 
(■raingcr. 
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mn  entire  defeat,  that  the  kiiiff  of  Denmark  wa«  forced  to  brinp;  bock,  as  well  as  be  could, 
the  broken  remnants  of  his  anny,  by  which  an  end  was  pat  to  that  infrlorious  expedition. 

The  Swedish  army,  tliat  was  in  I*oIand,  having  got  into  Pomerania,  the  French  studied  to 
engage  them  to  fall  into  Saxony,  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  (tennany,  and  by  that  means 
engage  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  recall  the  troops  tliat  were  in  the  queen’s  service,  and 
that  of  tlic  other  allies  in  Flanders;  but  the  queen  and  the  States  inteq>osod  effectually  in 
this  matter,  and  the  Swedes  were  so  sensible,  how  much  they  might  need  their  protection, 
that  they  acquiesced  in  the  propositions  that  were  made  to  them ; so  the  peace  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  empire  was  secun^d.  A peace  was  likewise  made  np,  between  the 
grand  seignior  and  the  czar:  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  still  at  Ikmder ; the  war  in 
Hungary  went  still  on.  The  court  of  Vienna  published  ample  relations  of  the  great  successes 
they  iiad  there;  but  an  Hungarian  assured  me,  these  were  given  out  to  make  the  malcon- 
tents seem  an  inconsiderable  and  ruined  party.  Ther?  were  secret  m^gotiations  still  going 
on,  but  without  effect. 

Nothing  of  importance  pa-ssod  on  the  sea : the  French  put  out  no  fleet,  and  our  convoys 
wore  so  well  orden^l,  and  so  happy,  that  our  mercliants  ma<le  no  complaints ; towards  tlie 
end  of  the  year  the  earl  of  Pembroke  found  the  care  of  the  fleet  a load  too  heavy  for  him 
to  bear,  and  that  he  could  not  discharge  it,  as  it  ought  t(»  Iw  done ; so  he  desired  leave  to  lay 
it  down.  It  was  offered  to  the  earl  of  Orford  : but  though  ho  was  willing  to  s<*rve  at  the 
bead  of  a commission,  bo  refused  to  accej)t  of  it  singly ; so  it  was  put  in  commission,  in 
winch  he  was  the  first. 

1 now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  that  came  on  this  winter. 
All  the  supplies  that  were  asked  for  carrying  on  the  war,  were  granted,  and  put  on  gooij 
funds  ; in  this  there  was  a general  unanimous  concummee ; but  the  grt'at  busine(«  of  this 
session,  that  took  up  most  of  their  time,  and  that  had  great  effects  in  conclusion,  relat<*d  to 
Dr.  Sachevercl : this  being  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  transactions  in  my  time,  I will 
relate  it  very  copiously.  Dr.  Sachcvcrel  was  a bold  insolent  man,  with  a very  small  measure 
of  religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense,  but  he  resolved  to  force  himstdf  into  popularity  and 
prefiTment,  by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  dissenters,  and  low.churclimen,  in  several  ser- 
mons and  libels,  written  without  either  cliastencss  of  style,  or  liveliness  of  expression  : all  was 
one  unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scurrilotis  lang^iage.  When  he  had  pursued  this 
method  for  several  years  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  brouglit  up  by  a popular  eU*ction  to  a 
church  in  liwuthwark,  where  he  began  to  make  great  reflections  on  the  ministry,  represent- 
ing that  the  church  was  in  danger,  being  neglected  by  those  who  governed,  while  they 
favoured  her  most  inveterate  enemies.  At  the  assizes  in  Derby  (where  he  preached  before 
the  judges)  and  on  the  fifth  of  November  (preaching  at  St.  raul’s  in  London)  he  gave 
a full  vent  to  his  fury,  in  the  most  virulent  declamation,  that  ho  could  contrive,  upon  these 
words  of  St.  Paul's,  j)erils  from  false  bn*thren;”  in  which,  after  some  short  reflections 
upon  popery,  he  let  himself  loose  into  such  indecencies,  that  both  the  man  and  the  Mormon 
were  universally  condemned:  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  iion-rosistanec  in  the  highest  strain 
possible,  and  said,  that  to  charge  tlie  revolution  with  resistance,  was  to  cast  black  and  odious 
imputations  on  it ; preUmding,  that  the  late  king  had  disowned  it,  and  cited  for  the  pnH)f  of 
that,  some  words  in  his  declaration,  by  whicli  he  vindicated  himself  from  a design  of  con- 
quest. He  poured  out  much  scorn  and  scurrility  on  the  dissenters,  and  reflected  severely  on 
the  toleration ; he  said  the  church  was  violently  attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  loos4'Iy 
defended  by  her  pretended  friends;  be  animated  the  ]>eople  to  stand  up  for  the  defence  of 
tiic  church,  for  which  he  said  he  sounded  the  tnim|>ct,  and  desired  them  to  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God.  The  court  of  aldermen  refused  to  desire  him  to  print  his  sermon  ; hut  he 
did  print  it,  pretending  it  was  upon  the  desire  of  Garrard,  then  lord  mayor,  fo  whom  ho 
dedicated  it,  with  an  inflaming  epistle  at  the  liead  of  it.  Tlie  party  that  opposed  the  minis- 
try, did  so  magnify  the  seniion,  that,  as  was  generally  rix-koned,  about  forty  thousan<l  of 
tliem  wen*  prinUHl,  and  dispersed  over  the  nation.  The  queen  seemed  highly  offended  at  it, 
and  the  ministry  looked  on  it  as  an  attack  made  on  them,  that  was  not  to  be  despist'd.  TIjc 
lor<l  treasurer  was  so  di^scribed,  that  it  wa.s  next  to  the  naming  him,  so  a parliamentary 
imj>cacbinent  was  resolved  on  ; liyrt*,  then  solicitor-general,  and  others  tliought  the  short 
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way  nf  burning  the  soitnonf  and  keeping  him  in  prison  during  the  session,  was  the  t>ettei 
method ; but  the  more  solemn  way  was  unhappily  chosen  *. 

There  had  been,  ever  since  the  queen  came  to  the  crown,  an  open  revival  of  the  doctrine 
of  pas'fivu  obedience  and  non- resistance  by  one  Lc'sHe,  who  was  tlie  first  man  that  began  the 
war  in  Ireland,  saying,  in  a speech  solemnly  mad<\  that  king  James,  by  declaring  himself  a 
papist,  could  no  longer  be  our  king,  sinct*  ho  could  not  be  the  defender  of  our  faith,  nor  tlio 
head  of  our  church  ; dignitii’S  so  inlierent  in  the  crown,  that  he  who  was  incapable  of  these 
could  not  hold  it.  A copy  of  which  speech  the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin  told  mo  he 
had,  under  his  own  hand.  As  he  animated  the  peojdc  with  his  speech,  so  some  actions 
followed  under  his  conduct  in  which  several  men  were  killed  ; yet  this  man  changed  sides 
quickly,  and  became  the  must  violent  Jacobite  in  the  nation,  and  w'as  engaged  in  many  plots, 
and  in  writing  many  liooks  against  the  revolution  and  the  present  government.  Soon  after 
the  queen  was  on  the  throne,  he,  or  his  son,  as  some  said,  published  a series  of  weekly 
pa|K'rs,  under  the  title  of  “The  Rehearsal,"  pursuing  a thread  of  arguments  in  them  all 
against  the  lawfulness  of  resistance,  in  any  case  W’hatsoever;  deriving  government  wholly 
from  God,  denying  all  right  in  the  people,  either  to  confer  or  to  coerce  it.  The  ministers 
connived  at  tliis,  with  what  intention  God  knows  f. 

Whilst  these  seditious  papers  had  a free  course  for  many  years,  and  were  innch  spread 
and  magnified ; one  Iloadley,  a pious  and  judicious  divine,  being  call(  d to  preach  before  the 
lord  mayor,  chose  for  his  text  the  first  verse-t  of  the  13th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  fairly 
explained  the  words  there,  that  they  were  to  lie  understood  only  against  resisting  good 
governors,  upon  the  Jcwisli  principles ; but  that  those  words  had  no  relation  to  bad  and 
cruel  governors : and  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  hut  a duty  incumlient  on  all 
men  to  resist  such  : concluding  all  witii  a vindication  of  the  revolution  and  the  prt‘sent 
government.  Upon  this,  a great  outcry  was  raised,  as  if  ho  had  preached  up  rebellion: 
iK'veral  books  were  written  against  him,  and  he  justified  hims<'lf,  with  a visible  sujx^riority 
of  argument,  to  them  all,  and  did  so  solidly  overthrow  the  conceit  of  one  Filmer,  now 
c8]K>used  by  Leslie  (that  government  was  derived  by  primogeniture  from  the  first  patriarchs), 


• Dt.  Henry  Sarbeverel  m one  of  n>»ny  intUiicn  nf 
tlic  iniporiancc  cotifcm.-d  upon  an  obwure  individual  by 
prrtrculing  liitn.  When  the  aasailnnt  i*  the  national 
fovcmnimt,  that  at  oner  clrvatca  the  aKMilod  into  the 
prominent  charartrr  of  a politiral  xnarttr,  Sochrrrrrl, 
^^'llkea,  aud  Hurdctl,  air  ■iifficietit  exanipln.  Dr.  Sarho- 
vertl  was  the  »on  of  a clrrgtman  at  Marli>oroii{jh,iD  Wilt- 
kiiiic,  and  borr  there  in  the  year  1G72.  It  i«  enrioiia 
that  two  auch  oppoaite  politician*  aa  be  and  Addiion, 
tlimild  he  dcuiyt  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  at  the 
aamc  time;  and  it  ia  aa  rcuiarkahle  that  the  Henry 
8.ichevcrel  with  whom  Addiion  wa»  so  intimate  at  Ox- 
foni.  ia  not  the  aamc  pnaon  aa  ii  mentioned  in  the  text. 
It  waa  the  extreme  of  error  to  proceed  agaiiiat  the  doctor 
in  the  moat  M>letim  of  legal  forma,  namely,  by  ini]>rai-h- 
mciit~-the  hangman  burnt  hia  acmion*,  and  the  mob 
revenged  ihia  by  aetling  fire  to  diawntera'  rhnpeU.  Hia 
proaecuiion  ia  detailed  at  length  in  the  State  Triala,  and 
though  condemned,  hia  wa«  the  triumph,  and  to  hit  proac- 
entnra  it  waa,  in  effect,  a defeat.  He  travelled  in  atate 
through  many  parta  of  England  ; wherever  he  approached 
a town,  thoiiaanda  of  peraona  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
he  reached  hia  Welch  living  afirr  a progreu  more  aiiitalde 
to  a conqueror  than  a degraded  pricat.  AAcr  hU  three 
ycara’  suspenaion  were  expirr<l,  hiv  prvfccutora,  the  hnuae 
of  eommona,  the  toriea  being  then  in  power,  onleicd  him 
to  preach  before  them,  and  iluiiikcd  him  fur  hia  aennoo. 
Hr  waa  given  the  rectory  of  St.  Aiidrewa,  Ilulbnrn,  and 
If  hia  frirnda  had  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
pfobwbly  would  have  been  raised  to  the  biabopa*  bench. 
The  chning  yc-tra  of  hia  life  he  devoted  atricllr  to  the 
dutica  of  hia  profrasion.  making  no  efforts  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment, Tiof  embroiling  hiniacif  at  all  with  pnUtirs.  In 
prira'c  lift  be  waa  eminently  auiiBlle.  He  died  in  I7‘24.— 


Wood*!  Athene  Oxon. , Geo.  Uiog.  Dictionary ; Noblc'a 
Contin.  of  Grainger. 

t Charlea  I<-»Iie  was  a aon  of  Dr.  John  Leslie,  bishop 
of  Cl<^her.  Originally  he  waa  intended  fui  the  law,  but 
leA  the  pursuit  of  ihia  for  the  more  aacred  proAtsioii.  In 
1687  lie  obtained  tho  chancellorship  of  Connor,  and  div 
plascd  great  fimincM  in  up|>uaitioii  to  the  papists,  holding 
a disputation  with  tlirir  bishop  of  hi*  diatrict,  and  prevent- 
ing the  intruakm  of  a high  alieriff  holding  the  aamc  erred. 
He  ia  to  be  praised  ratlivr  titan  condemned  for  t)ie  part 
h«  took  at  the  Kcvolution  ; for  he  conarientiniislv  be- 
lieved it  illegal  to  depose  the  reigning  monan-h,  and 
tltcrcfore,  although  atill  adhering  to  the  pmtratant  reli- 
gion, he  refused  to  transfer  hia  allegiance  to  king  William. 
Ho  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  restore  the  8tunrt  family, 
but  fintling  their  cause  hoprlrta  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  died  there  in  17*22.  Hia  nnmcrmia  Works,  political 
and  theologicnl,  are  enumerated  in  his  life,  given  in  the 
Biugraphia  Britannica.  Dr.  Johnson  has  praised  him  aa 
a powerful  and  unanswerable  defender  of  our  religion. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Iloadley,  mentioned  in  the  next  para- 
graph, ia  the  prelate  who  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Ban- 
goiian  mntroTcrsy,  which  took  its  appellation  from  hit 
being  at  the  time  bishop  of  Bangor.  The  doctur  main- 
tained in  this  that  the  eleigy  could  rlaini  no  civil  power. 
Hi*  opponenta  were  Sherlock,  Hare,  I.aw,  &c.  Dr. 
Iloadley  wo*  boivi  at  Westerham,  in  the  year  1676, 
receiving  hia  education  under  his  father  at  the  Norwich 
Grammar  School,  and  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridgr . 
Hia  taste  was  for  controveny,  and,  liesidea  the  aliove-men- 
tioned,  hr  ha<l  fierce  encounters  srilh  Calamy,  Atterhurv, 
and  otheri.  Fivm  the  see  of  Bangor  far  was  auccesaivefy 
removed  to  Hereford,  S.»li*bury.  and  Winchester,  whrie 
be  died  in  1761.— fien.  Diog.  Dictionary. 
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that  for  some  time  ho  silenced  hU  adversaries : but  it  was  an  easier  thin:;  to  keep  up  a 
clamour,  than  to  write  a wjlid  answer.  Sachcvcrcl  did,  with  great  virulence,  reflect  on  him, 
and  on  inc  and  several  other  bishops,  carrying  his  venom  as  far  back  as  to  archbishop 
Grindal,  whom,  for  his  moderation,  he  called  a perfidious  prelate,  and  a false  son  of  the 
cluircb.  When  it  was  inovc<l  to  impeach  him,  the  lonl  mayor  of  T.ondon,  being  a member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  examined  to  this  point,  whether  the  sermon  was  printed  at 
bis  desire  or  order.  Upon  his  owning  it,  he  would  have  been  expelled  the  house  ; but  he 
denied  he  had  given  any  such  order,  though  Sachcvcrcl  affinned  it,  and  brought  witnesses  to 
prove  it.  Yet  the  house  would  not  enter  upon  that  examination  ; but  it  was  thought  more 
decent  to  seem  to  give  credit  to  their  own  member,  tliough  indeed  few  believed  him. 

Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  motion  for  impeaching  Sachcvcrcl,  but  it  was  carried  by 
a great  majority*.  The  proceedings  were  slow,  so  those  who  iut<'nded  to  inflame  the  city 
and  the  nation  upon  that  occasion,  had  time  sufiicient  given  them  for  laying  their  designs, 
lliey  gave  it  out  boldly,  and  in  all  places,  that  a design  was  formed  by  the  whigs  to  pull 
down  the  church,  and  that  this  prosecution  was  only  set  on  foot  to  try  tlieir  stangth  ; and 
that,  upon  their  success  in  it,  they  would  proceed  more  openly.  Though  this  was  all  false- 
hood and  forgery,  yet  it  was  propagated  with  so  much  application  and  zeal,  and  the  t<Nils 
employed  in  it  were  so  well  sup])licd  with  money  (from  whom  was  not  then  known),  that 
it  is  scarcely  credible  how  generally  it  was  believed. 

Some  things  concurred  to  put  the  vulgar  in  ill  humour ; it  was  a time  of  dearth  and 
scarcity,  so  tliat  the  poor  were  much  pinched.  The  summer  before,  ton  or  twelve  thousand 
poor  people  of  the  palatinate,  who  were  reduced  to  great  misery,  came  into  England:  they 
were  well  received  and  sup]died,  both  by  the  queen  and  by  the  voluntary  charities  of  good 
people.  This  filled  our  own  poor  with  great  indignation,  who  thought  those  charitiet*,  to 
which  they  had  a bett.r  right,  were  thus  intercepted  by  strangers;  and  all  who  were  ill 
aflfected  studied  to  heighten  these  their  resentments.  The  clergy  did  generally  esjKmse 
Sacheverel  as  their  champion,  who  had  stood  in  the  breach  ; and  so  they  reckoned  liis  cause 
was  their  own.  Many  sermons  were  preached,  l)Oth  in  London  and  other  places,  to  provoke 
the  people,  in  which  tluy  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Some  accidents  concurred  to 
delay  the  proceedings ; much  time  was  syK.*nt  in  preparing  the  articles  of  impeachment : and 
the  answer  was  by  many  shifts  long  delayed ; it  was  bold,  without  either  submission  or 
common  respect:  he  justified  every  thing  in  his  sermon  in  a very  haughty  and  assuming 
style.  Ill  conclusion,  the  lords  ordered  the  trial  to  be  at  the  bar  of  their  house  ; but  those 
who  found  that  by  gaining  more  time  the  people  were  still  more  inflamed,  moved  that  the 
trial  might  be  public  in  Wi^stminster  Hall,  where  the  whole  house  of  commons  might  be 
presemt.  This  took  so  with  unthinking  )>eoplc,  that  it  could  not  be  withstood,  though  the 
eftVets  it  would  have  were  well  foreseen.  The  jireparing  Westminster  Hall  was  a work  of 
some  weeks. 

At  lost,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  the  trial  began.  Saclieverel  was  lodged  in 
the  Temple,  and  came  every  day  with  great  solemnity  in  a coach  to  the  Hall ; great  crowds 
ran  about  his  coach  with  many  shouts,  expressing  their  concern  fi»r  him  in  a very  rude  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  trial  lasted  three  weeks,  in  which  all  other  business  was  at  a 
stand,  for  this  took  up  all  men's  thoughts.  I’he  managers  for  the  commons  opened  the 
matter  very  solemnly  : their  performances  were  much  and  justly  commendi'd.  Jekyll,  Eyrv, 
iSUnhope,  King,  hut  above  all  Parker,  distinguished  themselves  in  a very  jiarticular  manner  ; 
they  did  copiously  justify  both  the  revolution  and  the  prestmt  administration.  I heru  was 
no  need  of  witnessi's ; for  the  sermon  being  owned  by  him,  all  the  evidence  was  brought 
from  it  by  laying  his  words  together,  and  by  showing  his  intent  and  meaning  in  them,  which 
appt'aiX'd  from  comp.iring  one  place  with  another.  When  his  counsel,  sir  ISimon  Harcourt, 
Dodd,  Phip])s,  and  two  others,  came  to  plead  for  him,  they  very  freely  acknowledged  iho 
lawfulness  of  resistance  in  extreme  ca.ses,  and  plainly  justified  the  revolution  and  our  deli- 
verance by  king  William  : but  they  said  it  was  not  fit  in  a sermon  to  name  such  an  excep- 

• Acrordinir  to  lord  Hardwifke.  Sarhcv^ciel'#  end  in  llie  ruin  of  ihe  wlii^  psr'J'- — Oxford  cxl.  of  (bh 

r rnt  wa»  chicflj'  pmned  by  lord  Wlmrem.  8wifi  mv«  work  ; Snifi‘»  Four  bi>t  Vean  of  Queen  Anno 
tbot  he  heard  lord  t:omrr>  forelell  (hai  it  a-ould  probubly 
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ti*m  ; that  tli©  dutif'S  of  morality  OQjjht  to  bo  dcliverod  in  thoir  full  extent^  without  supposing 
an  extraordinary  case  : and  therefore  Sa»  hoverel  )md  followed  precedents,  st?t  by  our  greatest 
divines,  ever  since  the  reformation,  and  ever  since  the  revolution.  Upon  this  they  o|)cned  a 
great  field  : they  began  witli  the  declarations  made  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth  s time:  they 
insisted  next  upon  the  llomilii’s,  and  fn)m  thence  instanced  in  a large  series  of  bishops  and 
divines,  who  had  preached  the  duty  of  submission  and  non-ri‘sistancc  in  very  full  terms, 
without  supposing  any  exception  ; some  excluding  all  exceptions  in  as  positive  a manner  as 
he  had  done.  They  explained  the  word  revolution,  as  belonging  to  the  new  settlement  upon 
king  James'ii  withdrawing ; though,  in  the  common  acceptation,  it  was  understood  of  the 
whole  transaction,  from  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  anny,  till  the  settlement  made  by  the 
c«»nvention.  So  they  understanding  the  revolution  in  that  sense,  there  was  indeed  no  resist- 
ance there.  If  the  po«s.age  quote<l  from  the  <leclar»tion  given  out  by  the  late  king,  while  he 
was  prince  of  Orange,  did  not  come  up  to  that  for  wliich  he  quoted  it,  he  ought  not  to  bo 
censured  because  bis  quotation  did  not  fully  prove  his  point.  As  for  Ins  invective  against 
the  dissenU‘rs  and  tin*  ^deration,  tlu'y  laboured  to  turn  that  off,  by  saying  he  did  not  reflect 
on  what  was  allowed  by  law%  but  on  the  permission  of,  or  the  not  punishing,  many  who 
published  impious  and  blasphemous  lx>oks.  And  a colk'ction  was  made  of  passages  in  books 
full  of  crude  impiety  and  of  bold  opinions.  This  gave  great  offence  to  many,  who  thought 
that  this  was  a solemn  publishing  of  so  much  impiety  to  the  nation,  by  which  more  mischief 
would  be  done  than  by  the  books  themsidvea ; for  most  of  them  had  been  neglected,  and 
known  only  to  a small  number  of  those  who  eiicourage<l  them  ; and  the  authors  of  many  of 
these  books  had  been  prosecuted  and  punished  for  them.  As  to  those  parts  of  the  sennon 
that  set  out  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  though  both  houw’s  had  some  years  ago  voted  it 
a great  offence,  to  s;iy  it  was  in  danger,  they  said  it  might  have  been  in  none  four  years  ago, 
when  these  votes  passetl,  and  yet  be  now  in  danger : the  greatest  of  all  dangers  was  to  be 
apprx'hcndcd  from  the  wrath  of  G<k1  for  such  impieties.  They  said  the  reflections  on  the 
ndministration  were  not  meant  of  those  employed  immediately  by  the  queen,  but  of  men  in 
inferior  posts.  If  his  words  8tn*mcd  capable  of  a bad  sense,  they  were  also  capable  of  a more 
innocent  one ; and  every  man  w’as  allowed  to  put  any  construction  on  his  words  that  they 
could  bear.  When  the  counsel  had  ended  their  defence,  Sacheverel  concluded  it  with  a 
speech,  which  ho  rend  with  much  bold  heat;  in  which,  w'ith  many  solemn  asseverations,  ho 
Tustified  his  inb'ntions  towards  the  queen  and  her  government : he  spoke  with  respect,  both 
of  the  revolution  and  the  protestant  succession  ; he  insisU'd  most  on  condemning  all  resist- 
ance, under  any  pn-tence  whatsiK*ver,  without  mentioning  the  exception  of  e.xtreme  necessity, 
as  his  counsel  had  done  ; he  said  it  was  tlis  doctrine  of  the  church  in  w'hich  he  was  bred  up  ; 
and  added  many  patlictical  expressions,  to  move  the  audience  to  compassion.  This  hod  a 
great  effect  on  the  weaker  sort,  while  it  jwssessed  those,  w'ho  knew  the  man  and  his  ordinary 
discourses,  with  horror,  when  they  heard  him  affirm  so  many  falsehoods,  with  such  solemn 
appeals  to  God.  It  was  very  plain  the  speech  was  made  for  him  by  others ; for  tlio  style 
was  correct,  and  far  different  from  his  own. 

During  the  trial,  the  multitude's  that  followed  him  all  the  way  as  he  came,  and  as  he  went 
back,  showed  a great  concern  for  him,  pressing  about  him,  and  striving  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Money  was  throwm  among  them,  and  they  were  animated  to  such  a pitcli  of  fury,  that  they 
went  to  pull  down  some  inecting-housc'S,  which  wsis  exi'cuted  on  five  of  them,  as  far  as 
burning  all  the  pews  iu  them.  This  was  directed  by  some  of  bi'tter  fashion,  who  followed 
the  mob  in  hackney  coaches,  and  were  si’cn  sending  messages  to  them.  The  word,  upon  which 
all  shouted,  was  “The  Church  and  Sacheverel  !**  and  such  as  joined  not  in  the  shout  wers 
insulted  and  knocked  down.  IkTorc  iny  own  door  one,  with  a spatle,  cleft  the  skull  of 
another,  who  would  not  shout  as  tht'y  did.  There  happened  to  be  a meeting-house  near  me, 
out  of  which  they  drew  every  thing  that  was  in  it,  and  burned  it  before  the  door  of  the 
house.  They  tlircatcncd  to  do  tl»e  like  execution  on  my  house ; but  the  noise  of  the  riot 
coming  to  court,  orders  were  sent  to  tiie  guards,  to  go  about  and  disperse  the  multitudes  and 
secure  the  public  peace.  As  the  guanls  advanced  the  jieoplc  ran  away,  some  few  were  only 
taken : these  were  afterwards  prosecuted,  but  the  party  showed  a violent  concern  for  them : 
two  of  them  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  small  fines  were  sc't  on  the  n-st,  but 
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no  execution  followed  ; and  after  some  months,  they  were  pardoned.  And  indeed  this 
remissness  in  punishing  so  great  a disorder  was  looked  on  as  the  preparing  and  encouraging 
men  to  new  tumults.  There  was  a secret  management  in  this  matter  that  amazed  all 
people ; for  though  the  queen,  upon  an  address  made  to  her  by  the  house  of  commons,  set 
out  a proclamation,  in  which  this  riot  was  with  severe  words  laid  upon  papists  and  non- 
jurors,  who  were  certainly  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  yet  the  proceedings  afterwards  did  not 
answer  the  threatemings  of  the  proclamation. 

When  Sacheverel  had  ended  his  defence,  the  managers  for  the  house  of  commons  replied, 
and  showed  very  evidently  that  the  words  of  his  sermon  could  not  reasonably  bear  any  other 
sense  but  that  for  which  they  had  charged  him.  This  was  an  easy  performance,  and  they 
managed  it  with  great  life ; but  the  humour  of  the  town  was  turned  against  them,  and  all 
the  clergy  appeared  for  Sacheverel.  Many  of  the  queen’s  chaplains  stood  about  him,  encou- 
raging and  magnifying  him ; and  it  was  given  out  that  the  queen  herself  favoured  him ; 
though,  upon  my  first  coming  to  town,  which  was  after  the  impeachment  was  brought  np  to 
the  lords,  she  said  to  me  that  it  was  a bad  sermon,  and  that  he  deserved  well  to  be  punished 
for  it.  All  her  ministers,  who  were  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  named  to  be  managers, 
and  they  spoke  very  zealously  for  public  liberty,  justifying  the  revolution.  Holt,  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  died  during  the  trial.  He  was  very  learned  in  the  law, 
and  had  upon  great  occasions  showed  an  intrepid  zeal  in  asserting  its  authority  ; for  he  ven- 
tured on  the  indignation  of  both  houses  of  parliament  by  turns,  when  he  thought  the  law 
was  with  him.  He  was  a man  of  good  judgment  and  great  integrity,  and  set  himself  with 
great  application  to  the  functions  of  that  important  post*.  Immediately  upon  his  death 
Parker  was  made  lord  chief  justice.  This  great  promotion  seemed  an  evident  demonstration 
of  the  queen’s  approving  the  prosecution  ; for  none  of  the  managers  had  treated  Sacheverel 
80  severely  as  he  had  done : yet  secret  whispers  were  very  confidently  set  about  that, 
though  the  queen's  affairs  put  her  on  acting  the  part  of  one  that  was  pleased  with  the  scene, 
yet  she  disliked  it  all,  and  would  take  the  first  occasion  to  show  it. 

After  the  trial  was  ended,  the  debate  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  lords.  It  stuck  long 
on  the  first  article.  None  pretended  to  justify  the  sermon,  or  to  assert  absolute  non-rcsist- 
ance : all  who  favoured  him  went  upon  this,  that  the  duty  of  obedience  ought  to  be  delivered 
in  full  and  general  words,  without  putting  in  exceptions,  or  supposing  odious  cases : this  had 


• Sir  John  Holt  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Holt,  who 
uercr  rose  above  the  dignity  of  a serjeant-at-law.  Ho 
was  holt)  ill  1()42,  at  Thame.  His  youth  gavo  no  pre- 
monitions of  his  maturer  excellence,  for  he  was  unman- 
ageably wild,  both  at  Abingdon  school,  and  Oriel  eollcge, 
Oxford.  No  sooner  had  he  been  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
beiiehers  of  Gray's  inn,  and  fairly  embarked  in  his  pro- 
fession, than  his  application  to  his  studies  became  un- 
wearied. He  mpidly  attained  the  degree  of  a serjeant, 
and  was  chosen  recorder  of  London  ; but  resigned  this 
latter  oflice  in  16K7,  being  resolved  not  to  submit  to 
support  the  aihitrary  measures  of  James  the  Second. 
'H'hen  the  convention  met  for  the  purpose  of  arraiiging 
the  conditions  tor  William  to  succeerl  to  the  vacant 
throne.  Holt,  with  four  other  barristeix,  Maynard,  Pol- 
lexfen,  Br.idford.  and  Atkinson,  were  selected  by  the 
peers  to  assist  with  their  advice.  In  1589,  he  reached 
the  greatest  elevation  in  bis  profession  that  he  chose  to 
accept,  being  in  that  year  advanced  to  the  chief-justiceship 
of  the  king*3  liench.  An  offer  was  made  to  him  of  the 
lord  chancellorship,  but  he  replied,  I never  had  but  one 
cause  in  chancery,  and,  as  1 lost  that,  I cannot  think 
myself  qualified  for  so  great  a trust.”  No  sounder  lawyer 
ever  sat  iu  Westminster  Hall ; noiieevcr  more  undauntedly 
maintained  the  dignity  of  a judge  and  the  lilicrties  of  the 
people.  In  the  Banbury  cause  he  told  the  house  of  iotds 
that  they  should  res))ect  the  laws  which  had  made  them 
so  <jreat. — Presiding  over  that  law,  he  shouhl  not  regard 
their  decisiofs,  nor  give  ihcin  rea>ons  fur  his  conduct. 

Ui:  similarly  defied  the  bouse  of  ennimous.  They  sent 


to  demaod  of  him  reasons  and  cxpl.’oiations  for  his  deci- 
sion in  an  eleeliun  cause,  but  he  would  not  give  any. 
The  speaker  and  some  of  the  members  came  into  his 
court  to  urge  thrir  message,  but  he  said  to  them,  **  I sit 
here  to  administer  justice;  if  you  had  the  nliole  house 
of  commons  in  your  belly,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 should  disre- 
gard  you ; and,  if  you  do  not  immediately  retire,  1 will 
commit  you,  and  those  with  you.” 

An  old  decrepid  woman  being  arraigned  before  him  for 
witchcraft,  he  enquired  how  it  sras  proved,  and  being 
answered  that  it  w-as  by  a spell,  be  asked  to  see  it,  ami  a 
piece  of  parchment  was  hande<l  to  him.  Having  inierro. 
gated  the  prisoner  at  to  how  she  obtained  it,  she  told  him 
that  a young  gentleman  gave  it  to  her,  as  a cure  for  her 
daughter’s  ague,  which  it  had  cured,  and  many  othei-s. 
” I am  glad  of  it,”  said  Holt  ; and  then  turning  to  the 
jury,  he  added,  ” Gentlemen,  when  I was  young, 
thoughtless,  and  had  spent  my  money,  I,  and  some  com- 
panions equally  untliiiiking,  went  to  this  woman's  house, 
then  a public  one  ; having  no  money  to  p.-ir  onr  rrekoo- 
iiig,  I hit  upon  a stratagem  to  get  off  scot  free.  Seeing 
her  daughter  ill,  I pretended  I had  a spell  to  cure  her. 

I wrote  the  classic  line  you  sec ; to  tli.it  if  any  one  is 
punishable,  it  is  I,  and  not  the  prisoner.”  She  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  chief-justice  amply  ret'ompcnsej  her  for 
the  deceit  ho  had  used  towards  her  in  former  Years.  This 
ndinirable  man  died  in  17  II,  and  was  buried  in  Kedgravo 
ehiirch,  Suffolk,  wlierc  there  is  a 8nc  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  his  st.iliie,  life  site,  sitting  in  his  lohcs. — 
Life,  published  in  1764  ; Nybic's  Contin.  of  Grainger. 
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1i‘.v>n  the  methui  of  all  our  divines.  Pains  were  also  taken  to  show  that  his  sermon  did  not 
rrf1(K;t  on  the  revolution.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  tliat  since  the  revolution  had  hap>^ 
pened  so  lately,  and  was  mode  still  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  those  absolute  cxprcs> 
sions  did  plainly  condemn  it.  The  revolution  was  the  whole  progress  of  the  turn,  from  the 
prince  of  Orange's  landing,  till  the  act  of  settlement  passed.  The  act  of  })arli.im  ’ut  expressed 
what  was  meant  by  tl\c  abdication  and  tiu  vacancy  of  the  throne;  that  it  did  not  only 
relate  to  king  James's  witlidrawing  himself,  but  to  his  ceasing  to  govern  according  to  our 
constitution  and  law^  setting  up  his  mere  will  and  pleasure  as  the  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  was  made  plainer  by  another  clause  in  the  acts  then  passed,  which  provided, 
that  if  any  of  our  princes  sliuuld  become  papists,  or  marry  papists,  the  subjects  were  in  those 
cases  declared  to  be  free  from  their  allegiance.  Some  of  the  bishops  spoke  in  this  debate  on 
each  side.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  spoke  in  exciLsc  of  Sachcverel ; but  Talbot, 
bishop  of  Oxford  * ; Wake,  bUliop  of  Lincoln;  Trirancl,  bishop  of  Norwich;  and  myself, 
spoke  on  the  other  side.  Wo  showed  the  falsehood  of  an  opinion,  too  commonly  received, 
that  the  church  of  England  had  always  condemned  r^^Istance,  even  in  tho  cases  of  extreme 
tyranny.  The  books  of  the  l^laccabces,  bound  in  our  bibles,  and  approved  by  our  articles 
(:w  containing  examples  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  though  not  as  any  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  ^Hpture),  contained  a full  and  clear  precedent  for  resisting  and  shaking  off 
extremity.  Tlio  Jews,  under  that  bravo  family,  not  only  defended  themselves  against 
Antiochus,  but  formed  themselves  into  a free  and  new  government.  Our  homilies  were  only 
against  wilful  rebellion,  such  as  had  been  then  against  our  kings  w'hile  they  were  governing 
by  law.  But  at  that  very  time  queen  Elizabeth  had  assisted  first  the  Scotch  and  then  tho 
French,  and  to  tho  end  of  her  days  continued  to  protect  the  States,  who  not  only  resisted, 
but,  as  the  Maccal>ec8  had  done,  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  set  up  a new  form  of 
government : in  all  this  she  was  not  only  justified  by  the  best  writers  of  that  time,  such  os 
Jewel  and  Bilson,  but  was  approved  and  supported  in  it ; both  her  parliaments  and  convo- 
cations gave  her  subsidies  to  carry  on  those  wars.  The  same  principles  were  kept  up  all 
king  James's  reign : in  the  beginning  of  king  Charles’s  reign  he  pmtected  the  liochcHers, 
and  asked  supplies  from  the  parliament  to  ca.ahle  him  to  do  it  effectually;  and  ordered  a 
fast  and  prayers  to  he  made  fur  them.  It  is  true,  soon  after  that,  now*  notions  of  absolute 
power,  derived  from  God  to  kings,  were  taken  up : at  the  first  rise  given  to  these  by  Man- 
waring,  they  were  condemned  by  a sentence  of  the  lords ; and  though  he  submitted  and 
retracted  hU  opinion,  yet  a severe  censure  passed  upon  him.  But  during  the  lung  discon- 
tinuance of  parliaments  that  followed,  tliis  doctrine  was  more  favoured : it  was  gcner.illy 
preachi^  up,  and  many  things  were  done  pursuant  to  it,  which  put  the  nation  into  the  great 
convulsions  that  followed  in  our  civil  wars.  After  these  were  over,  it  was  natural  to  retiiru 
to  the  other  extreme,  as  courts  naturally  favour  such  doctrines.  King  James  trusWd  too 
much  to  it ; yet  tho  very  assertors  of  that  doctrine  were  the  first  who  pleaded  for  rea.stance, 
when  they  thought  they  needed  it.  Here  was  matter  for  a long  debate.  It  was  carried,  by 
a majority  of  seventeen,  that  the  first  article  was  proved.  The  party  that  was  fur  S;icheverel 
made  no  opposition  to  the  votes  upon  the  following  articles,  but  contented  themselves  with 
protesting  against  them.  The  lords  went  down  to  the  hall,  where  the  question  being  put 
upon  the  whole  impeachment,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  fifty-two  voted  him  not  guilty,  and  sixty- 
nine  voted  him  guilty. 

Tho  next  debate  was  what  censure  otiglit  to  pass  upon  him  ; and  here  a strange  turn 
appeared : some  seemed  to  apprehend  the  effocts  of  a popular  fury,  if  tho  censure  was  severe  ; 
to  others  it  was  said  that  the  queen  dt'sired  it  might  be  mild  ; so  it  was  proposed  to  siis]H‘nd 
him  from  preaching  for  one  year,  others  were  for  six  years ; but  by  a vote  it  was  fixed  to 
three  years.  It  was  next  moved  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  all  preferment  for  tiiose 


* Dr.  Wi’ilum  Talbot  waa  bom  at  Stourton  Caillr,  in 
StafFord»bire,  during  the  year  1659-  WliiUt  at  Oriel 
rullrgf*,  Oxford,  he  |mrticularly  diatiuguiitlied  liiniacir. 
The  kindne**  uf  hi»  distant  irUlivc,  liir  duke  of  Hhrewa- 

bury,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  ubiain  the  court  patron- 
Queen  Mary  admired  him  as  a pulpit  orator,  which 
led  ihe  way  to  the  biahopric  <4  Oxford,  to  which  be  waa 


preferred  in  1699.  In  snereMioQ,  he  filled  the  sees  «d 
Salisbury  and  Durham.  Hia  generosity  exceeded  bis 
princely  income,  but  his  son  bring  lord  cb.ii>rcllor  of 
Kn^^Iand  supplied  his  pecuniary  dctirieiiciea.  He  dieii  in 
17.10.— Htilchiuson  s Hist,  of  Durham  Nuble’s  Cootia. 
of  (.iraiogcr. 
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tliroc  years  : upon  tliat  tl»o  hou»c  was  divided,  fifty-nine  were  for  the  vote  and  sixty  were 
apairist  it.  So  that  being  laid  aside,  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  presence  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  I^ondon,  and  this  was  done  ; only  tlic  lord  mayor,  being  a 
member  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  be  present.  The  lonls  also 
vott'd  that  the  decrees  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  passed  in  1683,  in  which  the  ab-solute 
authority  of  princes  and  the  unalt<*rableness  of  the  hereditary  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown  were  asserted  in  a very  high  strain,  should  be  burnt  with  Ssichevcrers  seimon.  The 
house  of  commons  likewise  ordered  the  impious  collection  of  blasphemous  expressions  that 
Sachevorel  had  printed  as  his  justification  to  be  also  burnt. 

When  this  mild  judgment  was  given,  those  who  had  supported  him  during  the  trial 
expressed  an  inconceivable  gladness,  as  if  they  liad  got  a victory ; bonfires,  illuminations, 
and  other  marks  of  joy  appeared,  not  only  in  London,  bnt  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Tills  had  yet  greater  effects:  addresses  were  set  on  foot  from  all  the  jiaris  of  the  nation, 
in  which  the  ahsolute  power  of  our  princes  was  asserted,  and  all  resistance  was  condemned, 
under  the  designation  of  antimoiiarchical  and  republican  principles  : llic  queen’s  hereditary 
right  was  acknowledged,  and  yet  a zeal  for  the  protestant  suaression  was  likewise  pretended, 
to  make  those  addresses  pass  the  more  easily  wnth  unthinking  multitudi‘S.  Most  of  these 
concluded  with  an  intimation  of  their  hopes  that  the  queen  would  dissolve  the  prestmt  par- 
liaimmt,  giving  assurances  that,  in  a new  election,  they  would  choose  none  but  such  aa 
should  be  faithful  to  the  crown  aiul  zealous  for  tlic  church.  These  were  at  first  more 
coldly  received ; for  the  queen  either  made  no  answvT  at  all,  or  made  them  in  verj'  general 
words.  Addn'sses  were  brought,  upon  the  other  hand,  magnifying  the  conduct  of  the 
parliament,  and  expressing  a zeal  for  maintaining  the  revolution  and  the  protestant 
succession. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  queen,  in  her  speech 
thereupon,  expressccl  her  concern  that  there  was  cause  given  for  that  which  had  taken  up  so 
much  of  tludr  time,  wishing  that  all  her  people  would  be  quiet  and  mind  their  own  business  ; 
adding,  tliat  in  all  times  tlicn^  was  too  much  occasion  given  to  complain  of  impiety,  but 
that  she  would  continue  that  zeal  which  she  had  hitlierto  expressed  for  religion  and  for  the 
clmrcli.  This  siK’mcd  to  look  a different  way  from  the  whispers  that  had  Ixx'n  wt  about. 
80011  after  that  she  made  a step  that  revived  them  again.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  bad 
gone  out  of  England  in  the  end  of  the  former  reign,  thinking,  as  bo  gave  out,  that  a 
warmer  climate  was  necessary  for  his  lu^alth.  lie  stayed  several  years  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  a Roman  lady ; and  she,  upon  his  leaving  Rome  to  return  to 
England,  went  after  him  to  Augsburg,  where  she  overtook  him,  and  declared  herself  a pro- 
testant ; upon  which  he  married  her  there,  and  came  with  her  back  to  England  In  the  year 
I7IH).  Upon  his  return,  the  whigs  lived  in  civilities  with  him  ; but  they  thought  his 
leaving  England,  and  his  living  so  long  out  of  it,  while  we  were  in  so  much  danger  at  home, 
and  his  strange  marriage,  gave  just  cause  of  suspicion.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
lord  Godolphin  lived  still  in  friendship  with  him,  and  studied  to  overcome  the  jealousu's  th.at 
the  whigs  had  of  him  ; for  they  generally  believed  that  he  had  advised  the  late  king  to  the 
cliange  he  made  in  his  ministry  tow'ards  the  end  of  his  reign.  Ho  seemed  not  to  1m?  concemei! 
at  the  distance  in  which  he  was  kept  from  business,  but  in  the  late  trial  he  left  the  whigs  in 
every  vote ; and  a few  days  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  queen,  without  com- 
municating the  m.atter  to  any  of  her  ministers,  took  the  chamberlain's  white  staff  from  the 
marquis  of  Kent  (whom,  in  recompense  for  that,  she  advanced  to  be  a duke),  and  gave  it 
to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  7'liis  gave  a gn*at  alann  ; for  it  was  upon  that  concluded  that 
a total  change  of  the  ministry  would  quickly  follow  : the  change  of  principh's  that  he  ha»l 
discovered  in  the  trial  was  imputeil  to  a si'crct  man.'igemeiit  between  him  and  Harley,  with 
the  new  favourite.  Tlic  queen’s  inclination  to  her,  an<l  her  alienation  from  the  duchess  t>f 
Marlborough,  did  incn’ase,  and  broke  out  in  many  little  things  not  worth  naming : upon 
that,  tlie  duchess  retired  from  the  court,  and  appeared  no  more  at  it.  The  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury gave  the  ministers  very  positive  assurances  that  his  principles  were  the  same  they 
had  lM*en  during  the  lust  reign,  ami  were  in  no  resjM*ct  altered.  Upon  which  he  desired  to 
enter  into  cuiifidences  with  them;  but  there  was  uow  too  much  ground  given  for  sus]>icion. 
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During  this  winter  I was  encouraged  by  the  queen  to  s]X‘ak  more  f^^ely  to  her  of  her 
affairs  than  I bad  ever  ventured  to  do  formerly.  I told  her  what  reports  were  secretly 
spread  of  her  through  the  nation,  as  if  she  favoured  the  design  of  bringing  the  j)rctender  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  uj>on  a bargain  that  she  should  hold  it  during  her  life : I was  sure 
tlu?se  reports  were  spread  about  by  persons  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  those  that  were 
believed  to  know  her  mind  : I was  well  assured  that  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland  had,  upon  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  sent  up  one  Ogilby,  of  Bojtic,  who  was  in  great  esteem  among  them, 
to  propose  the  bargain  to  her ; he,  when  he  went  back,  gave  the  party  full  assurances  that 
she  accepted  of  it : this  I had  from  some  of  the  lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  then  in  the 
secret  with  the  professed  Jacobites.  The  earl  of  Cromarty  made  a sj)oech  in  parliament,  as 
was  formerly  mentioned,  contradicting  this,  and  alluding  to  the  distinction  of  the  calvinists, 
made  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  Ciod.  lie  assured  them  the  queen  had  no 
secret  will,  contrary  to  that  which  she  declared.  Y ct  at  the  same  time  his  brother  gave  the 
])arty  assurances  to  the  contrary.  I told  the  queen  all  this ; and  said,  if  she  was  capable  of 
making  such  a bargain  for  herself,  by  which  her  people  were  to  be  delivered  up  and  sacrificed 
after  her  death,  as  it  would  darken  all  the  glory  of  her  reign,  so  it  must  8t;t  all  her  people  to 
consider  of  the  most  proper  ways  of  securing  themselves,  by  bringing  over  the  protestant 
successors ; in  which  I told  her  plainly  I would  concur,  if  she  did  not  take  effi'ctual  means 
to  extinguish  those  Jealousies.  I told  her,  her  minist(!rs  had  served  her  with  that  fidelity, 
and  such  success,  that  her  making  a change  among  them  would  amaze  all  the  world.  The 
glory  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  arose  from  the  firmness  of  her  counsels  and  the  continuance 
of  her  ministers ; as  the  three  last  reigns,  in  wdiich  the  ministry  w'as  often  changed,  had 
suffered  extremely  by  it.  I also  showed  her,  that  if  she  suffered  the  pretender's  party  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  his  succeeding  her,  she  ought  not  to  imagine  that,  when  they  thought 
they  had  fixed  that  matter,  they  would  stay  for  the  natural  end  of  her  life ; but  that  tlicy 
would  find  ways  to  shorten  it : nor  did  I think  it  was  to  be  doubted,  but  that,  in  170fl| 
when  the  pretender  was  upon  the  sea,  they  had  laid  some  assassinates  here,  who,  upon  the 
news  of  his  landing,  w’ould  have  tried  to  despatch  her.  It  was  certain  that  their  interest  led 
them  to  it,  as  it  was  known  that  their  principles  did  allow  of  it.  This,  with  a great  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  I Laid  before  the  queen.  She  heard  mo  patiently ; she  was  for 
the  most  part  silent ; yet,  by  what  she  said,  she  seemed  desirous  to  make  me  think  she 
agreed  to  what  I had  laid  before  her  ; but  I found  afterwards  it  had  no  effect  upon  her : yet  I 
had  great  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  since  I had,  with  an  honest  freedom,  made  the  best  use  1 
could  have  of  the  access  I had  to  her. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  beyond  sea  in  February,  to  prepare  all  matters  for  an 
early  campaign,  designing  to  open  it  in  April,  which  was  done.  The  French  had  wrought 
so  long  upon  their  lines,  that  it  was  thought  they  would  have  taken  as  much  care  in  main- 
taining them ; but,  upon  the  advance  of  our  army,  they  abandoned  them.  And  though 
they  seemed  resolved  to  make  a stand  upon  the  Scarj),  yet  they  ran  from  that  likewise  ; and 
this  openwl  the  way  all  on  to  Douay : so  that  w’as  invested.  The  garrison  was  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  well  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  a brave  defence : the  besieged 
sallied  out  often,  sometimes  with  advantage,  but  much  oftener  with  loss.  It  was  the  middle 
of  May  before  the  French  could  bring  their  army  together  : it  appeared  that  they  resolved 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  though  they  had  brought  up  together  a vast  army  of  two 
hundred  battalions  and  three  hundred  squadrons.  Tliey  lay  before  Arras,  and  advanced  to 
the  plains  of  Lens.  Villars  commanded,  and  made  sach  speeches  to  his  army,  that  it  was 
generally  believed  he  would  venture  on  a battle,  rather  than  hwk  on  and  see  Douay  lost. 
Tl«e  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  posted  their  army  so  advantageously,  l)oth  to 
cover  the  siege  and  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  he  durst  not  attack  them  ; but  after  he  had 
looked  on  a few  daj*s,  in  which  the  two  armies  were  not  above  a league  distant,  he  drew  off. 
So  the  siege  going  on,  and  no  relief  appearing,  both  Douay  and  the  Fort  Escarp  capitulated 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

I have  now  completed  my  first  design  in  writing,  which  was  to  give  a history  of  our 
affairs  for  fifty  years,  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660.  So  if  I confined  myself  to  that 
1 should  here  give  over.  But  the  war  seeming  now  to  bo  near  an  end,  and  the  peace,  in 
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which  it  must  end,  being  that  which  will  probably  give  a new  settlement  to  all  Europe,  as 
well  as  to  our  aflPairs,  I resolve  to  carry  on  this  work  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  And 
therefore  I begin  with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  seemed  now  to  be 
pnjsccuted  with  warmth. 

All  the  former  winter  an  intercourse  of  letters  was  kept  up  between  Pettecnm  and  Torcy, 
to  try  if  an  expedient  could  be  found  to  soften  that  article  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  to  the 
obedience  of  king  Charles,  which  was  the  thirty -seventh  article  of  the  preliminaries.  It  still 
was  kept  in  agitation  upon  the  foot  of  offering  three  towns  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  to  he  restored  by  them  when  the  affairs  of  Spain  should  be  settled  ; otherwise  to  be 
still  retained  by  them.  The  meaning  of  which  was  no  other  than  that  France  was  willing 
to  lose  thive  towns  more,  in  case  king  Philip  should  keep  Spain  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
plac(‘S  therefore  ought  to  have  homo  some  equality  to  that  for  which  they  were  to  be  given  in 
pawn  ; but  the  answers  the  French  made  tt>  every  proposition,  showed  they  meant  nothing 
but  to  amuse  and  distract  the  allies.  The  first  demand  the  allies  made  was  of  the  places  in 
Spain,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France ; for  the  delivering  up  these  might  have  been 
a good  step  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole.  But  this  was  flatly  refused  ; and,  that  the  king 
of  France  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  treat  about  it,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  drawn 
out  of  all  the  strong  places  in  Spain,  and,  soon  after,  out  of  that  kingdom,  pretending  he  was 
thereby  evacuating  it ; though  the  French  forces  were  kept  still  in  the  neighbourhood : so  a 
show  was  made  of  leaving  Spain  to  defend  itself.  And  upon  that  king  Philip  prevailed  on 
the  Spaniards  to  make  great  efforts,  U'yond  what  was  ever  expected  of  them.  This  was 
done  by  the  French  king  to  deceive  both  the  allies  and  his  own  subjects,  who  were  calling 
loudly  for  a peace  : and  it  likewise  casi‘d  him  of  a great  part  of  the  charge  that  Spain  had 
put  him  to.  But  while  his  troops  were  called  out  of  that  kingdom,  as  many  deserted,  by  a 
%’isiblG  connivance,  as  made  up  several  battalions;  and  all  the  Walloon  regiments,  as  being 
subjects  of  Spain,  were  sent  thither : so  that  king  Philip  was  not  weakened  by  the  recalling 
the  French  troops,  and  by  this  means  the  places  in  Spain  could  not  bo  any  more  demanded. 
The  next,  as  most  important  towards  the  rtMluction  of  Sjmin,  was  the  demand  that  Bayonne 
and  Perpignan  might  l>c  put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Tliionville  on  the  side  of  the 
empire.  By  the  two  fonner,  all  communication  between  France  and  Spain  would  be  cut  off, 
and  the  allies  would  be  enablefl  to  send  forces  thitber  with  less  expense  and  trouble.  But  it 
was  said  these  were  the  keys  of  France,  which  the  king  could  not  part  with : so  it  remained 
to  treat  of  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands ; and  even  there  they  excepted  t)ouay, 
Arras,  and  Cambray.  So  that  all  their  offers  appeared  illusory,  and  the  intereoiirse  by 
letters  was  for  some  time  let  fall.  But  in  the  end  of  the  former  year,  Torcy  wrote  to  Pet- 
tecum,  to  desire  either  that  passes  might  be  granted  to  some  ministers  to  come  to  Holland, 
to  go  on  with  the  negotiation,  or  that  Pettecum  might  be  suffered  to  go  to  Paris,  to  s(*e  if 
an  expedient  could  be  found  : and  the  States  consented  to  the  last.  In  the  meanwhile,  king 
Philip  publislted  a manifesto,  protesting  against  all  that  should  bo  transacted  at  the  Hague 
to  his  prejudice,  declaring  his  it  solution  to  adhere  to  his  faithful  Spaniards.  He  also  named 
pleni)>oteiitiurie8  to  go  in  his  name  to  the  treaty,  who  gave  the  States  notice  of  their  pow  ers 
and  instructions ; and,  in  a letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  they  gave  intimations  how 
grateful  king  Philip  would  be  to  him,  if  by  liis  means  these  his  desires  might  be  comp1i(*d 
with  ; as  the  like  insinuations  had  betm  often  made  by  the  h rench  agents.  But  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  message  from  king  Philip,  nor  was  any  answer  given  to  it.  IV. tecum, 
after  some  days’  stay  at  Paris,  came  back  without  the  pretence  of  offrring  any  cxj>edii  nt, 
hut  brought  a pa])cr  that  seemed  to  set  aside  the  preliminaries ; yet  it  S(  t forth  that  the 
king  was  willing  to  treat  on  the  foundation  of  the  concessions  n)ode  in  them  to  the  allies, 
and  that  the  execution  of  all  the  articles  should  begin  after  the  ratification.  This  destroyed 
all  that  had  been  hitherto  done ; and  the  distinction  the  king  had  formerly  made  between 
tile  spirit  and  the  lelU>r  of  tlie  partition  treaty  showed  how  little  he  was  to  be  n-lied  on.  So 
the  Stat<*8  resolved  to  insist  liotli  on  the  preiiminaries,  and  on  the  execution  of  them,  lieforo 
a general  treaty  should  1m?  opened.  By  this  message,  all  thoughts  of  a treaty  wi*re  at  a full 
stand.  In  the  lieginniiig  of  February  another  project  was  sent,  which  was  an  amplification  of 
that  brought  by  Pettecum ; only  the  restoring  the  two  ok'ctora  was  insiste<l  on  os  a preliminary) 
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a1»o  the  restoring  the  tipper  palatinate  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ; but  the  allit^  atill 
insinted  on  the  f<)rmer  pndiminariea.  Tlie  court  of  France  seeing  that  the  State's  were  not  to 
lx*  wrought  on  to  go  off  from  the  preliminaries^  sent  another  message  to  them  that  the  king 
agreetl  to  all  preliminanea,  except  the  thirty-aeventh ; and  if  they  would  consent  that  his 
ministers  should  come  and  confer  with  them  upon  that  article,  he  did  nut  doubt  but  what 
should  be  proposed  from  him  would  be  to  their  satisfaction.  This  seemed  to  give  some 
hopes,  so  the  States  resolved  to  send  the  passports  ; but  they  foresaw  the  ill  effects  of  suffering 
the  French  ministers  to  come  into  their  country,  who,  by  their  agents,  were  every  where 
stirring  up  the  people  against  the  government,  as  if  they  were  prolonging  the  war  without 
necessity : so  they  appointed  Gertruydunburg  to  be  the  place  to  which  the  French  ministers 
were  to  come  to  treat  with  the  deputies  they  should  send  to  meet  them. 

The  ministers  sent  by  France  were  the  marquis  d’Uxelles  and  the  abbot  dc  Polignoc ; and 
those  from  the  States  wore  Buys  and  Vanderdussen.  Tlie  conferences  began  in  March.  The 
French  pro]M>sed  that  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with  the  islands,  should  Ix'  given  to  one  of  the 
competitors  fur  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  naming  whitii ; but  it  was  understood  that 
they  mi*ant  king  Philip.  The  deputies  did  not  absolutely  reject  ibis,  but  showed  that  the 
emperor  would  never  consent  to  parting  with  Naples,  nor  giving  the  French  such  footing  in 
Italy  : the  French  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  this.  The  first  conference  ended  upon  the  return 
of  the  courier  whom  they  sent  to  Versailles.  They  moved  for  another  conference ; and, 
upon  several  propositions,  there  were  several  conferences  renewed.  The  king  of  France 
desisted  from  the  demand  of  Naples,  but  insisted  on  that  of  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany. At  lost  they  desisted  from  that  too,  and  insisted  only  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  So 
now  the  partition  seemed  as  it  were  settled.  Upon  which,  the  deputies  of  the  States  pressed 
the  ministers  of  France  to  give  them  solid  assurances  of  king  Philip’s  quitting  Sjiain  and  the 
West  Indies : to  this  (upon  advertisement  given  to  the  court  of  France)  they  answ’cred,  that 
the  king  would  enter  into  measures  with  them  to  force  it.  Many  difficulties  w*cre  started 
about  the  troops  to  lie  employed,  what  their  number  ahould  be,  and  who  should  command 
them  ; all  which  showed  the  execution  would  prove  impracticable.  Then  they  talked  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  during  tho  war ; and  hero  new  difficiiltic‘8  arows  both  in 
settling  the  sum  and  in  securing  the  payment.  Tlioy  offered  the  bankers  of  Paris;  but 
these  must  all  break  whensoever  the  king  had  a mind  they  should.  So  it  plainly  appeared 
all  was  intended  only  to  divide  tho  allies  by  this  offer  of  a partition,  to  which  the  States 
consented,  and  at  which  the  French  Imped  the  house  of  Austria  would  have  been  provoked 
against  them.  The  French  asked  an  assurance  of  the  deputies,  that  no  other  articles  should 
be  insisted  on  but  those  in  the  preliminaries.  This  the  deputies  positively  refused  ; for  they 
bad,  by  one  of  the  preliminaries,  res(.'rved  a power  to  all  the  allies  to  make  further  demana», 
when  a general  treaty  should  be  opened : they  said  they  theinst'lves  would  demaml  no  more, 
but  they  could  not  limit  the  rest  from  their  junt  demands.  This  was  another  artifice  to 
provoke  the  empire  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  if  the  States  intended  to  force  them  to  accept 
of  such  a peace  as  they  should  prescribe.  In  another  conference,  the  StaU*s  njfH‘te<l  the  offer 
of  a sum  of  money  for  carrying  on  tlio  war  in  Spain,  and  therefore  demanded  that  the 
French  would  explain  themselves  upon  the  subject  of  evacuating  Spain  and  tho  West 
Indies,  in  favour  of  king  Charles,  before  they  could  declare  their  intentions  with  relation  to 
the  partition ; and  added,  that  all  further  conferences  would  be  to  no  pur)>ose  till  that  was 
done. 

Tlie  French  were  now  resolved  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  so  they  were  pleased  to 
call  this  demand  of  the  States  a formal  rupture  of  the  treaty ; and  upon  the  return  of  an 
express  that  they  sent  to  Versailles,  they  wrote  a long  letter  to  tho  pt'anioner,  in  the  form  of 
a manifesto  ; and  so  returned  back  to  France  in  the  end  of  July.  This  is  the  account  that 
both  our  ministers  here  and  the  States  have  published  of  that  affair.  The  French  have  pub- 
lished nothing  ; for  they  would  not  oi^ti  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  ever  entered  upop  any 
treaty  for  a partition  of  their  monarchy,  much  less  for  evacuating  Spain.  Wliether  France 
did  ever  design  any  thing  by  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  quiet  their  onm  people,  and  to 
amuse  and  divide  the  a!Ii(*s,  is  yet  to  ns  a secret ; but  if  they  ever  intended  a peace,  tho 
reason  of  their  going  off  from  it  must  have  been  the  account  they  then  had  of  our  distractious 
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;n  England,  which  might  make  them  conclude  that  we  could  not  be  in  a condition  to  carry’ 
on  the  war. 

Tlie  queen’s  intentions  to  make  a change  in  her  ministry  now  began  to  break  out : in 
June,  she  dismi.ssed  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from  being  secretary  of  state,  without  pretending 
any  malversation  in  him,  and  gave  the  seals  to  the  lord  Dartmouth.  This  gave  the  alarm 
l)oth  at  home  and  abroad ; hut  the  queen,  to  lessen  that,  said  to  her  subjects  here,  in  parti- 
cular to  the  governors  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  wrote  to  her  ministers  abroad,  that  they 
should  assure  her  allies  that  she  would  make  no  otiicr  changes;  and  said  this  hcmelf  to  the 
minister  whom  the  States  had  here.  All  these  concurn‘d  to  express  their  joy  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  joine<l  to  it  their  advice  that  she  would  not  dissolve  tlio  parliament.  This  was 
represented  by  those  who  had  never  been  versed  in  the  negotiations  of  princes  in  an  alliance 
as  a bold  intruding  into  the  queens  councils;  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
princes  to  offer  mutual  advices  in  such  cases.  Two  months  after  the  change  of  the  wcrehirv 
of  state,  the  queen  dismissed  the  carl  of  Godolphin  from  being  lord  treasurer,  and  put  the 
treasury  in  commission.  Tjord  Powlet  was  the  first  in  form,  but  Mr.  Harley  was  the  person 
witli  whom  the  secret  was  lodged  ; and  it  was  visible  he  was  the  chief  minister.  And  now 
it  appeared  that  a total  change  of  the  ministry,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  were 
resolved  on. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sachevercl,  being  presented  to  a benefice  in  North  Wales,  went  down 
to  take  possession  of  it:  as  he  passed  through  the  countries,  both  going  and  coming,  he  was 
received  and  followed  by  such  numbers,  and  entertained  with  such  magnificence,  that  our 
princes  in  their  progresses  have  not  been  more  run  after  than  he  was.  Great  fury  .and 
violence  appeared  on  many  occasions,  thongli  care  was  taken  to  give  his  followers  no  sort  of 
pr<)vocation.  He  was  looked  on  as  the  champion  of  the  cliurch  ; and  he  showed  as  much 
insolence  on  that  occasion  as  his  party  did  folly.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the  government 
of  all  these  riots;  they  were  rather  favoured  and  encouraged  than  chwked  : all  tliis  was  like 
a prelude  to  a greater  scene  that  was  to  be  acted  at  court.  The  queen  came  in  OctolM>r  to 
council,  and  called  for  a proclamation,  dissolving  the  parliament,  which  Harcourt  (now  made 
attorney-general  in  the  room  of  Montague,  who  had  quitted  that  post)  had  prepared.  When 
it  was  read,  the  lord  chancellor  offered  to  speak  ; but  the  queen  rose  up,  and  would  a<hnit 
of  no  debate,  and  ordered  the  writs  for  a new  parliament  to  be  prepared.  At  that  time  she 
dismissed  the  lord  Somers,  and  in  his  room  made  the  earl  of  Rochester  lord  president  of  the 
council.  She  sent  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  for  the  lord  steward’s  staff,  and  gave  it  to  tlie 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Mr.  Boyle  was  dismissed  from  being  secretary  of  statev  and  Mr.  St. 
John  had  the  seals*  : the  carl  of  Derby  was  removed  fn)rn  l>cing  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  succeeded  by  tlie  lord  Berkeley.  The  lord  chancellor  came,  upon  all 
those  removes,  and  delivered  up  the  great  seal.  The  queen  did  not  look  for  this,  and  was 
surprised  at  it ; and  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  she,  with  an  unusual  earnestness, 
]>resscd  him  to  keep  it  one  day  longer;  and  the  day  following  she,  having  considered  the 
matter  with  her  favouritt’S,  JIrs.  Masham  and  Mr.  Harley,  received  it  very  readily ; and  it 
was  soon  given  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Wharton  delivered  up  his  commission  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  given  to  the  duke  <of  Ormond.  And  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  with  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  withdrew  from  that  Ixianl,  in 
whoso  room  others  were  put.  So  sudden  and  so  entire  a change  of  the  ministiy*  is  scarcely 

* llctin'  Si.  John,  afterwanl*  Viecoiint  Bolingbrohe, 
was  pof>sc«M*(1  of  a brilliant  wit,  that  prrvrntcd  the  rrallv 
su|ierfiria1  nature  of  hit  mind  being  delected.  Diilielieving 
the  Chiistian  rel^on  without  haviig  examined  its 

eeidrnrrs.hit  pnnci|>les  were  unstable,  and  he  patted  through 
life  with  no  more  worthy  director  than  his  own  selfish  inte- 
rrtts.  He  was  a tore,  until  his  ambiiion  was  disappointed. 

Mid  ih^  he  ranked  himtclf  with  thrir  opponents.  Justly 
sii8]»eete«l  of  being  ininiiral  to  the  Hanover  interest,  his 
paper*  were  sei7.ed,  upon  which  he  fled  to  Fianee,  and 
became  the  pretender's  seerturv.  A traitor  ia  always  sui- 
peried,  even  by  those  in  whose  favour  he  forfeits  bis 
iiuueur.  — be  was  attainted  in  Erglamli  and  sovn  after 


discarded  by  his  new  matter.  In  1723  he  obtained  a 
pardon,  but  his  attainder  being  iinreventrd,  he  was  incapn. 
bio  of  lilting  in  the  houte  of  peers.  Irritated  by  this,  he 
virulently  opjKiscd  the  ministry,  particulsrly  in  a periodical 
called  The  Crafisman.*'  Hr  was  born  at  Uaitcrsea  in 
1670,  and  died  there  in  1751.  Intiinale  with  Swift, 
pope,  and  the  other  wits  of  the  day,  his  misccilinemis 
letters  arc  found  in  many  of  the  bif^raphir*  of  his  literary 
rontemporaries.  Much  information  relative  to  public 
affairs  is  contained  in  his  political  correspondence,  which 
has  been  published  in  two  quarto  roluinea  Hi*  second 
wife  sras  a nicoe  of  niadanie  dc  Mainicnon.  — Diog.  Dri. 
tauoir.a. 
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to  W found  in  our  history,  ospecinlly  whore  men  of  groat  nhilitiea  had  served,  both  with  zeal 
and  success,  insomucli  tliat  the  administration  of  all  affairs,  at  hon>e  and  abroad,  in  their 
hands,  was  not  only  without  exception,  but  had  raised  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  All 
this  rose  purely  from  the  great  credit  of  the  new  favourites,  and  the  queen’s  personal  distaste 
to  the  old  ones.  The  queen  was  much  delight(*d  with  all  these  changers,  and  seemed  to 
think  she  was  freed  from  the  chains  the  old  ministry  held  her  in  : she  sj)okc  of  it  to  several 
persons  as  a captivity  she  had  been  long  under.  The  duke  of  Somerset  had  very  much 
alienated  the  queen  from  the  old  ministr)',  and  had  no  small  share  in  their  disgrace ; but  he 
was  so  dis])leased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  jiarliament,  and  the  new  model  of  the  ministry, 
that,  though  he  continued  some  time  master  of  the  horse,  he  refused  to  sit  any  more  in 
council,  and  complained  openly  of  the  artifices  that  had  been  used  to  make  him  instniinental 
to  other  people’s  designs,  which  he  did,  among  others,  to  myself. 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  greatt'st,  care  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  managing  the  elections 
to  parliament.  Unheard-of  methods  were  used  to  secure  them;  in  I^>ndon  and  in  all  the 
parts  of  England,  but  more  remarkably  in  the  great  cities,  there  was  a vast  concourse  of  rude 
inultitudi'S  brought  together,  who  behaved  themselves  in  so  boisterous  a manner,  that  it  was 
not  safe,  and  in  many  places  not  possible,  for  those  who  had  a right  to  vote,  to  come  and 
give  their  votes  for  a whig ; open  violence  was  used  in  si!veral  j»arts : this  was  so  general 
through  the  whole  kingd«>m,  all  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  visible  the  thing  had  been  for 
some  tiiu(!  concerted,  and  the  proper  methods  and  tools  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  clergy 
had  a great  share  in  this ; for,  besides  a course  for  some  months  of  inflaming  sermons,  they 
went  about,  from  house  to  house,  j)ressing  their  people  to  shew  on  this  great  occasion  their 
zeal  for  the  church,  and  now,  or  never,  to  save  it.  They  also  told  them  in  what  ill  hands 
the  queen  had  been  kept,  as  in  captivity,  and  that  it  was  a charity,  as  well  as  their  duty 
to  free  her  from  the  power  the  late  ministry  exercised  over  her. 

While  the  poll  was  taken  in  London,  a new  commission  for  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city 
was  sent  in,  by  which  a great  change  was  made : tories  were  put  in,  and  whigs  were  left 
out ; in  a word,  the  practice  and  violence  used  now  in  elections  went  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  I had  ever  known  in  England.  And  by  such  means,  above  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
members  returned  to  parliament  may  at  any  time  be  ]>acked.  And,  if  free  elections  are 
lu'cessary  to  the  being  of  a parliament,  there  was  great  reason  to  doubt  if  this  was  a true 
rej)resentative  duly  elected. 

The  bank  was  the  l»ody  to  which  the  government  of  late  had  recourse,  and  was  always 
readily  furnished  by  it ; but  their  credit  was  now  so  sunk,  that  they  could  not  do  as  they 
had  done  formerly  : actions  that  some  months  before  were  at  130,  sunk  now  so  low  as  to 
95,  and  did  not  rise  above  101  or  102  all  the  following  winter.  The  new  ministers  gave  it 
out  that  they  would  act  moderately  at  home  and  sb-adily  abroad,  maintain  our  alliances,  and 
carry  on  the  war.  But  before  I enter  on  the  session  of  parliament,  I will  give  an  account  of 
affairs  abroad. 

King  Philip  wemt  to  Arragon  to  his  army,  and  gave  it  out  that  he  was  resolved  to  put  all 
to  the  decision  of  a battle  with  king  Charles,  who  was  likewise  come  to  head  his  army : they 
lay  so  near  one  another,  that  king  Philip  cannonaded  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  but  his  men 
were  beat  off  with  loss,  and  drew  away  to  a greater  distance ; however,  before  the  end  of 
July,  there  was  an  action  of  great  importance  near  Almanara.  The  main  body  of  king 
Philip’s  horse  designed  to  cut  off  a part  of  king  Cliarles’s  foot,  that  was  separated  from  the 
cavalry  commanded  by  Stanhope.  He  drew  his  whole  body  together;  and  though  he  was 
much  inferior  in  nuinl)cr,  yet  he  sent  to  king  Charles  for  orders  to  engage  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  and  after  some  reiterated  pressing  instances,  that  he  got 
leave  to  fall  on. 

As  the  two  bodies  were  advaneing  one  against  another,  Stanhope  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
body,  and  the  Spanish  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  trooj^s.  The  two  generals  began 
the  action  ; in  which,  very  happily  for  Stanhope,  he  killed  the  Spaniard  ; and  his  men, 
animated  with  the  example  and  success  of  their  general,  fell  on  and  broke  the  Sj)anish  horse 
so  entirely,  that  king  Philip  lost  the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  in  that  action ; uj)on  which  he 
retired  towards  Saragossa,  but  was  closely  followed  by  king  Charles : and  on  the  twentieth 
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uf  Angust  tliey  came  to  a total  engagement,  which  ended  in  an  entire  defeat : and  by  this 
means  Arragon  was  again  in  king  Cliarles's  Imnds.  King  Philip  got  off  with  a very  small 
body  to  Madrid  ; but  he  soon  left  it,  and  retired  with  all  the  tribunals  following  him  to 
Valindulid,  and  sent  his  queen  and  son  to  Victoria.  Some  of  hia  troops  got  off  in  small 
bodies;  and  these  were  in  a little  time  brought  together,  to  the  number  of  about  ton  thou- 
sand men ; the  troops  that  they  had  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  were  brought  to  join  them, 
Vrdth  which  they  soon  made  up  the  face  of  an  army. 

King  Charles  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Madrid,  but  found  none  of  the  grandees 
there  ; and  it  appeared  that  the  Castilians  were  firmly  united  to  king  Philip,  and  n*solved 
to  adhere  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  king  of  France  now  show'cd  ho  was  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  grandson,  since,  if  he  had  ever  intended  to  do  it,  it  was  now  very  easy  to  oblige 
him  to  evacuate  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Vendomc  to  command  the 
anny  there ; and  he  ordered  some  troops  to  march  into  Catalonia,  to  force  king  Charli*s  to 
come  back,  and  secure  that  principality.  King  Charles  continued  till  the  loginning  of 
Deccml>er  in  Castile.  In  all  that  time  no  care  was  taken  by  the  allies  to  supply  or  support 
him.  We  were  so  engaged  in  our  party-matters  at  home,  that  we  seemed  to  take  no 
thought  of  things  abroad,  and  without,  us  nothing  could  be  done.  The  court  of  Vienna  was 
so  apprehensive  of  the  danger  from  a war  likely  to  break  out  between  the  grand  seignior 
and  the  czar,  that  they  would  not  diminish  their  army  in  Hungary.  After  king  Charles  left 
his  army,  StarembiTgh  seemed  resolved  to  take  his  winter  quarters  in  Castile,  and  made  a 
sliow  of  fortifying  Toledo  ; but  for  want  of  provision,  and  chiefly  for  fear  that  bis  retreat  to 
Arragon  might  be  cut  off,  ho  resolved  to  march  back  to  the  Kbro:  king  Philip  marched 
after  him.  Starembergh  left  Stanhope  some  hours*  m.'irch  behind  him,  and  he  took  up  hia 
quarU'ra  in  an  unfortified  village,  called  Drihuega ; but,  finding  king  Philip  was  near  him, 
lie  sent  his  aidc-de-camp  to  let  Starembergh  know  his  danger,  and  to  desire  his  assistance. 
Starembergh  might  have  come  in  time  to  have  saved  him,  but  he  moved  so  slowly,  tliat  it 
was  conjectured  ho  envied  the  glory  Stanhope  had  got,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  it  eclipsed, 
and  therefore  made  not  that  haste  he  might  and  ought  to  Have  done. 

Stanhope  and  his  men  cast  up  intronchments,  and  defended  these  very  bravely  as  long  as 
tlieir  powder  lasted ; but  in  conclusion  they  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  Some  hours  after  that,  Starembergh  came  up  ; aud  tliough  the  enemy  were  more 
than  double  his  number,  yet  he  attacked  them  with  such  success  that  he  defeated  them 
quite,  killed  seven  thousand  of  their  men,  took  their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  stayed  a whole 
day  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  drew  back  ; but  Starembergh  had  suffered  so  much 
in  the  action,  that  he  was  not  in  a condition  to  pursue  them ; nor  could  ho  carry  off  their 
cannon  fur  want  of  horses,  but  ho  nailed  them  up,  and  by  slow  marches  got  to  Saragossa, 
tlic  enemy  not  thinking  it  convenient  to  give  him  any  disturbance.  As  lie  did  not  judge  it 
safe  to  stay  long  in  Arragon,  so,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  he  marched  into  Cataiuiiia  ; 
but  bis  army  bad  suffered  so  much,  both  in  the  last  action  at  Villa  Viciiisa  and  in  the 
march,  that  he  was  not  in  a condition  to  venture  on  raising  the  siege  of  Gironne,  wbicli 
was  then  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Noailles  : and  no  relief  coming,  the  garrison,  alUT  a 
biavc  defence,  was  forced  to  capitulate  ; and  by  this  means  Catalonia  was  open  to  the  enemy 
on  all  sides. 

The  Spanish  grandees  seemed  to  be  in  some  apprehensions  of  their  being  given  np  by  the 
French,  and  there  was  a susjiicion  of  some  caballing  among  them.  Upon  which,  the  duke 
of  Medina  Cell,  king  Philip's  chief  minister,  was  s<'nt  a close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia, 
and  was  kept  there  very  strictly,  none  being  admitted  to  speak  to  him.  He  was  not 
brought  to  any  examination ; but  after  lie  had  been  some  months  in  prison,  being  often 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  at  last  given  out  that  he  died  in  prison,  not 
wHthout  the  suspicion  of  ill  practices.  Nothing  passed  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  duke  of 
Siivoy  complaining  still  of  the  im|x*rial  court,  and  upon  that  refusing  to  act  vigorously. 

After  Duuay  was  taken,  our  army  sat  down  before  Bethunc ; and  that  siege  lield  them  a 
month,  at  tlie  end  of  which  the  garrison  capitulated  ; and  our  army  sat  down  at  one  and 
the  same  time  before  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  to  secure  the  head  of  the  I.ys.  St.  Venant  was 
taken  in  a few  weeks ; hut  the  m.irsliy  grouml  about  Aire  mo<le  that  a slowi  r wotk : so 
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tYiat  the  liego  continued  there  shout  two  months  before  the  garrison  capitulated.  This  cam- 
paign, ihotigh  not  of  such  lustre  as  the  former,  because  no  battle  was  fought,  ^et  wan  by 
military  men  lookwl  on  as  a very  extraordinary  one  in  this  nspect,  that  our  men  were  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  days  in  open  trenches,  which  was  said  to  be  a thing  without  example. 
During  these  sieges,  the  French  army  ]M>sted  themsi'lves  in  sure  camps,  hut  did  not  stir  out 
of  them;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  them  into  any  action.  Nothing  considerahle 
passed  on  the  Rhine,  they  Uting  equally  unable  to  enter  upon  action  on  hoth  sides. 

Tlie  czar  carried  on  the  wiir  in  Livonia  with  such  success,  that  he  took  both  Riga  and 
Revel ; and,  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  Sweden,  a gnat  plague  swept  away  many  of  their 
people.  Sweden  itself  was  left  exp<jeed  to  the  Danes  and  the  czar : hut  their  dominions  in 
Germany  were  secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the  allies  : yet,  though  the  government  of  Sweden 
did  accept  of  this  provish)nally,  till  the  king’s  pleasure  aliould  bo  known,  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  way  to  it. 

1 come  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  8i*ssion  of  parliament,  wdiich  was  opened  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November.  The  queen,  in  her  spoec!»,  took  no  notice  of  the  suocesm‘8  of  this  cam- 
paign, as  she  had  a!~vays  done  in  her  former  s)>eeches  ; and  instead  of  promising  to  maintain 
tlie  toleration,  she  said  site  would  maintain  the  indulgence  granted  by  law  to  scrupulous  con- 
sciences ; this  change  of  phrase  into  Sacheverel’s  language  was  much  observed.  l*he  lords 
made  an  address  of  an  odd  composition  to  her,  which  showed  it  w*as  not  drawn  by  those 
who  had  penned  their  former  addresses.  Instead  of  promising  that  they  would  do  all  that 
w*as  possible,  they  only  promised  to  do  all  that  was  rt>asonablc,  which  seemed  to  im]>ort  a 
limitation,  as  if  they  had  apprehended  tliat  unreasonable  things  might  l>e  asketl  of  them ; 
and  the  conclusion  was  in  a very  cold  strain  of  rhetoric : they  ended  with  saying,  They 
had  no  more  to  add.”  The  commons  were  more  hearty  in  their  address ; and  in  the  end  of 
it  they  reflected  on  some  late  practices  against  the  church  and  state.  Bromley  was  cliuscn 
speaker  without  any  opposition  * ; there  were  few  wings  returned,  against  whom  petitions 
were  not  offered  ; there  were  in  all  about  an  hundred ; and  by  the  first  steps  the  majority 
made  it  appear  that  they  intended  to  clear  the  house  of  all  who  were  suspected  to  Iw 
whigs.  They  passed  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  short  recess  at 
Christmas. 

During  that  time,  the  news  came  of  the  ill  success  in  Spain  ; and  this  giving  a handle  to 
examine  into  that  part  of  our  conduct,  the  queen  was  advised  to  lay  hold  on  it : so,  without 
staying  till  she  heard  from  her  ow*n  ministers,  or  her  allies,  as  w’as  usual,  she  laid  the  matter 
before  the  parliament  as  the  public  news  brought  it  from  Paris ; which  was  afterwards  found 
to  bo  false  in  many  particulars;  and  told  them  what  orders  she  had  given  upon  it,  of  which 
she  hoped  they  would  approve.  This  was  a mean  expression  from  the  sovereign,  not  used 
in  former  messages,  and  seemed  to  he  below*  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  Slic  ordered  some 
regiments  to  be  carried  over  to  Spain,  and  named  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  go  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  to  press  them  to  join  in  the  most  efh'ctual  measures  for  supporting  king  Chark‘9 
there.  Tlie  lords,  in  their  answer  to  this  message,  pnmiist*d  that  they  w'ould  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  mismanagement  in  any  part  of 
it ; and  they  entered  immediately  into  that  enquiry.  They  l>cgan  it  with  an  address  to  the 
queen,  to  delay  the  despatch  of  the  earl  of  Peterlxirougli  till  the  bouse  might  receive  from 
him  such  informations  of  the  affairs  of  Spain  as  ho  could  give  them.  This  was  reailily 
granted,  and  be  gave  the  houso  a long  recital  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  loading  the  earl  of 
Galway  with  all  the  miscarriages  in  tliat  w*ar.  And  in  particular  he  said,  that  in  a council 
of  war  in  Valencia,  in  the  middle  of  January,  the  earl  of  Galway  had  pressed  the 

pushing  an  offensive  war  for  that  year  ; and  that  the  lord  Tyrawly  and  Stanhope  had  con^ 
emred  writh  him  in  that ; whereas  he  himself  was  for  lying  on  a defensive  war  for  that  year 
in  Spain  : he  said,  this  rt'solution  was  carried  by  those  three  against  the  king  of  Spain's  own 
mind ; and  he  imputed  all  the  misfortunes  that  followed  in  Spain  to  this  resolution  so  taken. 
Stanhope  had  given  an  ac^'oant  of  the  debates  in  that  council  to  the  queen  ; and  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  in  answer  to  hit  loiter,  had  written  by  iho  queen  s order  thab  she  approved  of 

* Thi*  llte  ri^t  honourtble  Willuiu  Bromley,  Doticsd  ia  » preriou*  note,  and  vbo  unaucccaafully  aiood  for  U<e 
apeakerabip  in  I705. 
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their  pressing:  for  an  offensive  war ; and  they  were  ordered  to  persist  in  that.  Tlio  earl  of 
Sunderland  said  in  that  letter,  that  the  queen  took  notiee  that  they  three  (meaning  the  earl 
of  Galway,  lord  Tyrawly,  and  Stanhope)  were  the  only  persons  that  were  for  acting  offen- 
sively; and  that  little  regard  was  to  be  liad  to  the  carl  of  l*otcrlK)rough’s  opposition.  Upon 
the  strength  of  this  letter,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  affirmed  that  the  whole  council  of  war 
was  against  an  offensive  war.  Ho  laid  the  blame,  not  only  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  and  all 
that  followed  in  Spain  upon  those  resolutions,  but  likewise  the  miscarriage  of  the  design  on 
Toulon ; for  he  told  them  of  a groat  design  he  had  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of 
the  use  that  might  have  been  made  of  some  of  the  troops  in  Spain,  if  a defensive  war  had 
been  agreed  to  there.  The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  lord  TjTawly  were  sent  for ; and  they 
were  asked  an  account  of  that  council  at  Valencia.  They  said  there  were  many  councils 
held  there  about  that  time ; and  that  both  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  general,  and  the 
envoy  of  the  States,  agreed  with  them  in  their  opinions  for  an  offensive  war ; and  they 
n.amed  some  Spaniards  that  were  of  the  same  mind  ; they  also  said,  that  all  along,  even  to 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  all  their  resolutions  the  majority  of  the  council  of  war  voted  for 
every  thing  that  was  done,  and  that  they  were  direcU-d  to  ))crsist  in  their  opinions,  by  letb'rs 
written  to  them  in  the  queen’s  name  by  the  secretaries  of  state  : that  as  to  the  words  in  the 
earl  of  Sunderland’s  letter,  that  spoke  of  them  as  the  only  persons  that  were  of  that  opinion, 
these  were  understood  by  them  as  belonging  only  to  the  queen's  subjects,  and  that  they 
related  more  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  opposed  that  nssolution,  but  not 
to  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  for  the  majority  of  them  was  of  their  mind. 

The  carl  of  Galway  gave  in  two  papers  ; the  one  related  to  his  own  conduct  in  Spain,  the 
other  was  an  answer  to  the  relation  given  in  writing  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  The  house 
of  lords  was  so  disposed,  that  the  majority  believed  every  thing  that  was  said  by  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  ; ‘and  it  was  carried  that  his  account  was  honourable,  faithful,  and  just ; and 
that  all  the  misfortunes  in  Spain  were  the  effect  and  consequence  of  those  resolutions  taken 
in  the  middle  of  January*. 

From  this  censure  on  the  carl  of  Galway,  the  debate  was  carried  to  that  which  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  to  put  a censure  on  the  ministry  here.  So  it  was  moved  that  an  addn.'ss  should  Iw 
made  to  the  queen,  to  free  those,  who  were  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  from  that  tie,  that 
a full  account  might  be  laid  before  the  house  of  all  their  consultations.  The  queen  granted 
this  readily,  and  came  to  the  house,  which  w’as  understood  to  be  on  design  to  favour  that 
which  was  aimed  at.  Upon  this  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earls  of  Godolphin  and 
Sunderland,  and  the  lord  Cowper,  showed  that,  considering  the  force  sent  over  to  Spain  under 
the  lord  Rivers,  they  thought  an  offensive  war  was  advisable  ; that  the  e-xpense  of  that  war 
was  so  great,  and  the  prospect  was  so  promising,  th.at  they  could  not  but  think  an  offensive 
war  necessary  ; and  that  to  advise  a defensive  one  would  Irave  made  them  liable  to  a just 
censure,  as  designing  to  protract  the  war.  The  design  on  Toulon  was  no  way  intermixed 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain  ; the  earl  of  Peterborougli  fancied  he  was  in  that  secret,  and  had 
indeed  proposed  the  bringing  over  some  troops  from  Spain  on  that  design,  and  had  offered  a 
scheme  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  that  w’as  mentioned,  and  had  sent  that  over  to  F.ng- 
land.  But  though  the  duke  of  Savoy  suffered  that  lord  to  amuse  himself  with  his  o>vn 
j)roject,  which  ho  had  concerted  for  the  attempt  on  Toulon,  that  duke  had  declared  he  would 
not  undertake  it,  if  it  was  not  managed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  which  was  sacrt^dly  kept, 
and  communicated  only  to  those  to  whom  it  must  be  tnisted  for  the  execution  of  it.  No 
troops  from  Spain  were  to  l»e  employed  in  that  service,  nor  did  it  miscarry  for  want  of  men. 
These  lords  further  said  they  gave  their  opinions  in  council,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment ; their  intentions  were  very  sincere  for  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  a speedy  conclusion.  Yet  a vote  passe<l,  that  they  were  to  blame  for  advising  an 
offensive  war  in  Spain,  uj>on  which  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  followed,  and  that  this 
occasioned  the  miscarrying  of  the  design  upon  Touhm. 

Here  was  a new  and  strange  precedent  of  censuring  a resolution  taken  in  council,  and  of 
desiring  the  queen  to  order  all  that  had  passed  in  council  to  be  laid  before  the  house.  In  all 

• Ralph's  “ Answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough**  Account  of  her  own  Conduct**  gives  an  impartial  statement 
of  the  curl  o!  1‘vtcrborough's  services  and  conduct. 
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tlio  hot  tlt'Ijatcs  in  king  Clmrlca  iluj  First’s  rrign,  in  which  many  resolutions  taken  in  council 
were  justly  censurable,  yet  the  passing  any  censure  on  them  was  never  attemptc<l  by  men, 
who  were  no  way  partial  in  favour  of  the  prerogative ; but  they  understood  well  what  out 
cuiiHtitiition  was  in  that  point : a irsolution  in  council  wjis  only  the  sovereign's  act,  who, 
upon  hearing  his  counsellors  deliver  their  opinions,  forms  his  own  resolution : a counsellor 
may  indeed  be  liable  to  censure,  for  what  he  may  say  at  that  board,  but  the  resolution  taken 
there  has  been  hitherto  treated  with  a silent  respect ; but  by  this  precedent  it  will  be  here- 
after subject  to  a ]>arliaincntary  enquiry.  The  queen  was  so  desirous  to  have  a censure  fixed 
on  her  former  ministry,  that  she  did  not  enough  consider  the  wound  given  to  the  prerogative 
by  tlie  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

After  this  was  over,  another  enquiry  was  made  into  the  force  we  had  in  Spain,  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Almanai:  audit  was  foun«l  nottoexcetul  fourteen  thous.'iml  men,  tiioiigh  the 
parliament  had  voted  twenty-nine  thousand  for  the  war  in  Spain.  Tliis  seemed  to  be  a 
crydng  thing ; tragical  declamations  were  made  upon  it : but  in  truth  that  vote  had  passed 
here  only  in  the  January  before  the  Imttle  of  Almanza,  which  w’as  fought  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April.  Now  it  was  nut  possible  to  levy  and  transport  men  in  so  short  a time.  It  was 
made  appear  that  all  the  money,  given  by  the  parliament  for  that  service,  was  issued  out 
and  ap]died  to  it,  and  that  extraordinary  diligence  was  used  both  in  forwarding  tlic  levies 
and  in  their  trans|x>rtation : they  were  sent  from  Ireland,  the  passage  from  thence  Ixung 
both  safest  and  quickest.  All  this  and  a great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose  w'os  said,  but 
it  signified  nothing  ; for  when  m»oluti(mH  arc  taken  up  l>cforchand,  the  debating  conci’ming 
them  is  only  a piece  of  form,  used  to  conic  at  the  question  with  some  decency : and  there 
was  so  little  of  that  observed  at  this  time,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  said  in  plain  wonls, 
that  they  had  the  majority,  and  would  make  use  of  it,  as  he  had  observed  done  by  others, 
wlten  they  had  it  on  their  side.  8o,  thoiigli  no  examination  had  been  made  hut  into  that 
single  point  of  the  numbers  at  Almanza,  they  came  to  a general  vote,  that  the  late  ministry 
had  been  negligent  in  the  management  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
nation  ; and  they  then  onlercd  all  their  proceedings  and  voU‘8  to  he  put  in  an  address,  and 
laid  before  the  queen.  And  though  they  had  made  no  enquiry  into  the  expense  of  that  war, 
nor  into  the  application  of  the  money  given  by  the  parliament  for  it,  yet  in  their  address 
they  mentioned  the  great  profusion  of  money  in  that  service.  This  they  thought  would 
touch  the  nation  very  sensibly  ; and  they  hoped  the  thing  would  bt^  easily  believed  on  their 
word.  Protests  were  made  against  every  vote  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  matter.  Some 
of  these  carried  such  n-flcctions  on  the  votes  of  the  house,  that  they  were  expunged. 

I never  saw  any  thing  carried  on  in  the  house  of  lonls  so  little  to  their  honour  as  this 
was ; some  who  voted  with  the  rest  setmied  ashamed  of  it.  Tliey  said,  somewhut  was  to  be 
done  to  justify  the  queen's  change  of  the  ministry ; ancl  every  thing  elsewhere  had  l>oen  so 
well  conducteil  as  to  bo  above  all  censure.  8o  the  misfortune  of  Almanza  being  a viiuhie 
thing,  tlu*y  resolved  t<i  lay  the  loa<l  there’.  Tlie  management  of  the  public  trcjwure  was 
exact  and  iincxccptionahle ; that  the  single  misfortune  of  the  whole  war  was  to  he  mag- 
nifiecl : some  were  more  easily  drawn  to  concur  in  tliesc  vot<*s,  because,  by  the  act  of  grace, 
all  those  wlio  had  Ix'en  concerned  in  the  ailininistration  were  covered  from  prosecution  and 
punisliment.  So  this  was  represented  to  some  as  a compliment  that  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  queen,  and  by  which  no  person  could  be  liurt.  Tliey  loaded  singly  the 
carl  of  Galway  with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  though  it  wa.s  resolved  on  in  a council 
of  war,  and  he  had  behaved  himstdf  in  it  with  all  the  bravery  and  conduct  that  could  be 
expected  from  a great  gc-neral,  and  liad  made  a gtsid  retreat,  and  secured  Catalonia  with 
inexpressible  diligence.  They  also  censured  him  for  not  insisting  on  the  point  of  honour,  in 
the  precedence  to  be  given  to  the  English  troops,  as  soon  ;is  the  Portuguese  army  entered  into 
Spain  ; but  by  our  treaty  with  that  crown  the  army  was  to  he  commanded  by  a Portuguese 
general,  so  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  the  order  of  the  army  : if  he  had  made  the 
least  stniggle  alniut  it,  the  Portuguesi',  who  were  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  Spain, 
Would  have  gladly  enough  laid  hold  of  any  occasion  which  such  a dispute  would  liave  given 
them,  and  have  turned  hack  upon  it ; and  so,  by  his  insisting  on  such  a punctilio,  the  whole 
design  would  have  btvn  lost.  We  had  likewisi’,  in  our  treaty  with  them,  yieldeil  expressly 
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the  point  of  the  il&^  in  those  seas,  for  which  alone,  on  other  occasions,  we  have  en^jred 
in  wars  ; so  he  had  no  reason  to  conU*st  a leaser  point.  Yet  a censure  was  likewise  laid 
on  this.  And  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  enquiries  made  bj  the  house  of  lords  this 
session. 

Harley,  in  the  house  of  commons,  led  them  to  enquire  into  some  abuses  in  the  victualling 
the  navy  : they  had  been  publicly  practised  for  many  years,  some  have  said  ever  since  the 
restoration  : the  abuse  was  visible,  but  connived  at,  that  several  expenses  might  be  answered 
that  way ; some  have  said,  that  the  captain's  tables  wore  kept  out  of  the  gain  mode  in  it. 
Yet  a member  of  the  house,  who  was  a whig,  was  complained  of  for  this,  and  expelled  ih« 
house ; and  a prosecution  was  ordered  against  him  ; but  the  abuse  goes  on  still,  as  avowedly 
ns  ever  ; here  was  a sliow  of  zeal,  and  a seeming  discovery  of  fraudulent  practices,  by  which 
the  nation  was  deceived. 

The  money  did  not  come  into  the  treasury  so  readily  as  formerly,  neither  upon  the  act  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  nor  on  the  duty  laid  on  malt ; so,  to  raise  a quick  supply,  there 
were  two  bills  passed,  for  raising  three  millions  and  a half  by  two  lotteries,  the  first  of 
3,500, IKK)/.,  and  the  second  of  two  millions,  to  be  paid  back  in  thirty-two  years  ; and  for  s 
fund,  to  answer  this,  duties  were  laid  on  hops,  candles,  leather,  cards  and  dice,  and  on  tlie 
postage  of  letters.  In  one  branch  of  this,  the  house  of  commons  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
a rule,  that  liad  hitherto  passed  for  a sacred  one.  When  the  duty  upon  leather  was  first 
proposed,  it  was  rej(H:ted  by  a majority,  and  so,  by  their  usual  orders,  it  was  unt  to  be 
offere<l  again  during  that  session ; but  after  a little  practice  upon  some  members,  the  same 
duty  was  proposed,  with  this  variation,  that  skins  and  tanned  hides  should  be  ss  charged: 
this  was  leather  in  another  name.  Tlic  lotteries  were  soon  filled  up ; so,  by  this  means, 
money  came  into  the  treasury  : and  indeed  this  method  has  never  yet  failed  of  raising  a 
speedy  supply.  There  was  no  more  asked,  though  in  the  beginning  «jf  this  si*ssion,  the 
house  had  voted  a iiiillion  more  than  these  bills  amounted  to ; which  made  some  conclude 
there  was  a secret  negotiation  and  prospect  of  a peace. 

As  tlie  duke  of  Marlborough  was  involved  in  the  general  censure  passed  on  the  former 
ministry,  so  ho  had  not  the  usual  compliment  of  thanks  for  the  successes  of  the  former  cam- 
paign : when  that  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  opposed  with  such  eagerness  hy 
the  duke  of  Argylc  and  others,  that  it  was  let  fall : fur  this  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
pr*'])are<l  by  the  queen  ; who,  uj*on  his  coming  over,  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  the 
thanks  of  the  two  houses,  as  hud  been  fonncrly : she  added,  that  she  expected  he  sliould 
live  well  with  her  ministers,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  say  any  thing  of  the  reasons  she  had 
for  making  those  changes  in  her  ministry : yet  he  shewed  no  resentments  for  all  the  ill  usage 
he  met  with  ; and,  having  been  much  pressed  by  the  States  and  our  other  alli<‘s,  to  continue 
in  the  command  of  the  army.  !ic  told  me,  upon  that  account,  he  resolved  to  be  patient,  and 
to  submit  to  every  thing,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  tlic  war;  and  fiudiiig  the  queim's  pre- 
possession against  his  duciiess  was  not  to  l>e  overcome,  he  carried  a surreuder  of  oil  her  places 
to  the  queen  * : she  was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  the  robes,  and  the  j)rivy  purse,  in  all  which 
slie  had  served  with  great  economy  and  fidelity  to  the  queen,  and  justice  to  iliosc  who  dealt 
with  the  crown.  Tlie  duchess  of  Somerset  had  tlie  two  first  of  tlu'se  employments,  and 
Mrs.  Masham  had  tlie  lastf. 

The  house  of  commons  found  the  encouragement  given  the  palatines  was  so  displeasing  to 


• The  tluchcM  showed  her  chagrin  upon  UiU  occatinn 
most  violentiy.  She  was  a weak,  proud  woman, 

for  even  her  own  friend*  give  her  lUU  rharncter.  Her 
in*oIciir«  lo  queen  .\nne  is  demonstrated  by  her  letter, 
given  at  p 165  of  the  Defence  of  her  Conduct,  written 
under  her  tii(>ciinieiidenee,  by  Houke  Rite  endeavoured, 
hut  failed,  to  acquire  a atmilar  aaccndatiry  over  Caroline, 
tiie  queen  of  fleur,;e  the  Kirst.  Having  failed,  she  treated 
her  mnjesty  with  a petty  itisoirnec,  that  wu  every  way 
piiiahle.  The  qticeii  viewed  it  in  iti  light,  and 

observ-ed,  at  the  |nlacc,  to  sir  Kichard  Onslow,  **  The 
csoH-  is  because  I ain  niistrcM  of  this  house,  :snd  she  not." 
-—Oxford  cd.  of  this  work;  Loid  Wal{mlc  Woolter- 
loti’s  .\iitwcr  lo  BoUnghroke. 


f Mrs.  Masham  W'4S  a poor  relative  of  tlte  darbess  of 
Marlborough.  She  had  been  waiting  woman  to  a lady 
Hirers,  of  Kent,  and  was  placed  by  the  duchess  near  lliO 
quern,  because  she  thought  she  could  trust  her.  f.ord  Dart- 
mouth propoH-d  that  her  huslwtid  should  be  rained  to  the 
peerage,  but  the  queen  replied,  she  never  designed  lo  ouike 
a great  lady  of  her,  fur  by  so  doing  the  should  Use  a use- 
fill  tervaiit  troip  about  her  )ter>un  ; a ]>errrss  rntild  not 
lie  on  the  floor,  and  do  sevenil  inferior  offircs.  The  queen 
St  length  eontented  to  the  dignity  being  conffrred,  re 
condition  that  she  continued  to  be  her  dresser.  I^wly 
Maaliani  wws  Tiilg;ir  and  mean  in  her  manner*  i petulant 
and  pasMonalc.— Luid  Dartmouth  iu  Oalbid  edition  vf 
this  work. 
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the  people,  that  they  ordered  a committee  to  examine  into  that  matter.  Tlie  truth  of  this 
•t<iry  wai*,  that  in  the  year  1708,  about  fifty  |»alatineH,  who  were  Lutherans,  and  were  mined, 
came  over  to  England  ; these  were  so  effectually  rtniommended  to  prince  Gi*orge*8  chaplains, 
that  the  queen  allowed  them  a shilling  a-day,  and  took  care  to  have  them  transported  to  the 
]>Untations : they,  rnvi.shefl  with  this  goo(l  reception,  wrote  over  such  an  account  of  it,  as 
<»ccasiuned  a general  disposition  among  all  the  poor  of  that  country  to  come  over,  in  search 
of  better  fortunes : and  some  of  our  merchants,  who  were  concerned  in  the  plantations,  and 
knew  the  advantage  of  bringing  over  great  numbers  to  people  those  desert  countries,  encou- 
raged them  with  the  promises  of  lands  anl  settlements  there.  Tins  being  printed,  and  sprt'od 
through  those  parts,  they  came  to  Holland  in  great  bodies:  the  anabaptists  there  were  )>ar- 
ticiilarly  helpful  to  them,  both  in  subsisting  those  in  Holland,  and  in  transporting  them  to 
England.  Upon  their  coming  over,  the  queen  relieved  them  at  first;  and  givat  charities 
w«‘re  sent  to  support  them  ; all  the  tories  dt^larcd  against  the  good  reception  that  w*os  given 
them,  as  much  as  the  whigs  approved  of  it.  It  happened  at  a bad  season,  for  bread  was 
then  sold  at  double  the  ordinary  price  ; so  the  poor  complained,  that  such  charities  went  to 
support  strangers,  when  they  neiHied  them  so  much : the  time  of  our  flcH’t’s  sailing  to  the 
plantations  was  likewise  at  a great  distance.  The  palatines  expected  to  be  all  kept  together 
in  a colony,  and  l)ccamc  very  uneasy  when  they  saw  that  could  not  l>e  compassed ; some  of 
them  were  both  unactivo  and  mutinous ; and  this  heightened  the  outcry  against  them  : some 
papists  mixed  among  them,  and  came  over  with  them ; but  they  were  presently  sent  l>ock. 
ijireat  numliers  were  sent  to  Ireland,  but  most  of  them  to  the  plantations  in  North  America, 
where  it  is  believed  their  industry  will  quickly  turn  to  a good  account.  The  design  was  now 
formed  to  load  the  late  administration  all  that  was  possible ; «o  it  was  pretended  that,  in  all 
that  affair,  there  was  a design  against  the  church,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  dissenters.  It  has  inde<>d  passed  for  an  established  maxim,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
governments,  that  the  drawing  of  numbers  of  people  to  any  nation,  did  increase  its  intrinsic 
strength  ; which  is  only  to  lx>  measured  by  the  multitude  of  the  people  that  inhabit  and 
cultivate  it:  yet  the  house  of  commons  came  to  a sudden  vote,  that  those  who  had  encou* 
raged  and  brought  over  the  palatines,  were  enemies  to  the  nation  : and,  bt^usc  a letU'r, 
written  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  in  the  queens  name,  to  the  council  of  trade,  was  laid 
before  them,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  consider  of  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of 
them,  it  was  moved  to  lay  the  load  of  tliat  matter  on  him,  in  some  severe  votes ; yet  this 
was  put  off  for  that  time,  and  afterwartls  by  several  adjournments  delayed,  till  at  last  it  was 
let  fall. 

But  while  the  heat,  raised  by  this  enquiry,  was  kept  up,  the  commons  passed  a bill  to 
repeal  the  act  for  a general  naturalization  of  all  protestants,  which  had  passed  two  years 
l>efore ; pretending  that  it  gave  the  encouragement  to  the  palatines  to  come  over,  though 
none  of  them  had  made  use  of  that  act,  in  order  to  their  naturalization.  This  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords:  and  the  lord  (tuemsey,  and  some  others, entertained  them  with  tragical  decla- 
mations on  the  subject;  yet,  upon  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  rejected.  A bill,  that 
was  formerly  often  attempted,  for  disabling  memben  of  the  house  of  commons  to  hold  places, 
had  the  same  fate.  i 

Another  bill  for  qualifying  members,  by  having  600/.  a-y#*ar  for  a knight  of  the  shire, 
and  300/.  a-year  for  a burgess,  succeeded  better  : the  design  of  this  was  to  exclude  courtiers, 
military  men,  and  merchants,  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  hopes  that  this  being 
setth'd,  the  land  interest  would  be  the  prevailing  consideration,  in  all  their  consultations. 
They  did  not  extend  these  qualifications  to  Scotlind ; it  being  pretended  that  estates  there 
being  generally  small,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  men  so  qualified,  capable  to  serve.  This 
w*as  thought  to  strike  at  an  essential  ]>art  of  our  constitution,  touching  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions ; and  it  had  been,  os  often  as  it  was  attempted,  opposed  by  the  ministry,  though  it 
had  a fair  appearance  of  securing  liberty,  when  all  was  lodged  with  men  of  estates : yet  our 
gentry  was  Iwcoinc  so  ignorant,  and  so  corrupt,  that  many  apprehended  the  ill  cilWts  of  this  ; 
and  that  the  interest  of  trade,  which  indeed  supports  that  of  the  land,  would  neither  be 
understood  nor  regarded.  But  the  new  ministers  resolved  to  be  popular  with  those  who  ]>ro- 
motod  it ; so  it  passed,  and  was  much  magnified,  as  a main  part  of  our  security  for  the  future. 
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Tills  accideut  was  of  great  use  to  Harley ; for  the  party  formed  against  him,  was  ashamed 
to  push  a man  who  was  thus  assassinated  by  one  that  was  studying  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  formed  a design  against  the  queen’s 
person.  Her  health  was  at  this  time  much  shaken.  She  had  three  fits  of  an  ague ; the  last 
was  a severe  one  ; but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  stopped  by  the  bark. 

The  tories  continued  still  to  pursue  the  memory  of  king  William  ; they  complained  of  the 
grants  made  by  him,  though  these  were  far  short  of  those  which  had  been  made  by  king 
Charles  the  Second ; but  that  they  might  distinguish  between  those,  whom  they  intended 
to  favour,  and  others,  against  whom  they  were  set,  they  brought  in  a bill,  empowering  some 
persons  to  examine  all  the  grants  made  by  him,  and  to  report  both  the  value  of  them,  and 
the  considerations  upon  which  they  were  made : this  was  the  method  that  had  succeeded 
with  them  before,  with  relation  to  Ireland  ; so  the  bringing  in  this  bill  was  looked  on,  as  a 
sure  step,  for  carrying  the  resumption  of  all  the  grants  that  they  had  a mind  to  make  void. 
"When  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  the  design  appeared  to  be  an  unjust  malice  against  tlie 
memory  of  our  deliverer,  and  against  those  who  had  served  him  best;  so  upon  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  it  was  rejected. 

Their  malice  turned  next  against  the  earl  of  Godolphin:  they  found  that  the  supplies 
given  by  parliament  were  not  all  returned,  and  the  accounts  of  many  millions  were  not  yet 
passed  in  the  exchequer ; so  they  passed  a vote,  that  the  accounts  of  thirty-five  millions  yet 
stood  out.  This  was  a vast  sum  ; but  to  make  it  up,  some  accounts  in  king  Charles’s  time 
were  thrown  into  the  heap ; the  lord  Eanclagh’s  accounts  of  the  former  reign  were  the 
greatest  part ; and  it  appeared  that  in  no  time  accounts  were  so  reppilarly  brought  up,  as  in 
the  queen’s  reign.  Mr.  Bridge’s  accounts  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions,  were  the  great 
item,  of  which  not  above  half  a million  was  passed* ; but  there  were  accounts  of  above 
eleven  millions  brought  in,  though  not  passed  in  form,  through  the  great  caution  and  exact- 
ness of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  whose  office  they  were  to  pass  ; and  he  was  very  slow, 
and  would  allow  nothing  without  hearing  counsel  on  every  article.  The  truth  is,  the  methods 
of  passing  accounts  were  so  sure,  that  they  were  very  slow ; and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
proper  officers  to  find  time  and  leisure  to  pass  the  accounts  that  were  already  in  their  hands. 
Upon  this,  though  the  earl  of  Godolphin  had  managed  the  treasury  with  an  uncorruptness, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  that  were  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  fix  any  cen- 
sure on  his  administration : yet,  because  many  accounts  stood  out,  they  passed  some  angry 
votes  on  that ; but  since  nothing  had  appeared,  in  all  the  examination  they  had  made,  that 
reflected  on  him,  or  on  any  of  the  whigs,  they  would  not  consent  to  the  motion  that  was 
made,  for  printing  that  report ; for  by  that,  it  would  have  appeared  who  had  served  well* 
and  who  had  served  ill. 

When  this  session  drew  near  an  end,  some  were  concerned  to  find  that  a body,  chosen  so 
much  by  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  should  have  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the 
church ; so  it  being  apparent,  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there  were  about  two  hun- 


■urfreon  came,  Harley  asked,  the  knife  haTln^  broken  In 
one  of  the  wounds,  if  he  was  in  immediate  danirer,  as  in 
that  case  he  would  settle  bis  affairs,  for  ho  did  not  fear 
death.  This,  says  lord  Dartmouth,  was  Tisible  in  his 
countenance,  which  was  not  In  the  least  altered.  Alter 
Ouiseard  was  taken  into  another  room,  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  lord  Dartmouth,  went 
to  him.  The  culprit  expressed  his  sorrow  for  Mr.  Ilsr- 
ley,  because  he  was  truly  a great  man,  and  had  much 
obliged  him.  He  confessed  he  had  intended  to  murder 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Dartmouth  eeidcntly 
dunbted  his  sanity.— Oxford  edition  of  this  work. 

■ This  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Brydges,  wus  afterwards, 
by  descent,  lord  Chondos,  and  created  by  George  the  First, 
earl  of  Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chnndos.  He  inherited 
a very  small  income,  but  being  made  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  be,  although  expensive  in  his  habits,  amassed 
in  little  more  than  ten  years  a fortune,  amounting  to 
nearly  700,0001  Again,  being  “a  bubble  to  every  pro- 
ject,” and  by  a profuse  expenditure,  he  was  reduced,  in  a 


few  years,  to  indigence.  “ Tet  he  had  parts  of  understand- 
ing and  knowledge,  experience  of  men  and  business,  with 
a sedateness  of  mind,  and  gravity  of  deportment,  which 
more  qualified  him  for  a wise  man,  than  what  the  wisest 
men  have  generally  possessed.”  (Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  In 
Ox'ord  edition  of  this  work.)  It  is  a fact,  that  he  spent 
300,000/.  in  the  construction  of  his  residence.  Canons,  at 
Stanmore  Parva,  in  Middlesex.  Pope  foresaw  that  this 
expense  was  beyond  its  owner’s  fortune,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  prophetic  verses  relating  to  this 
mansion  were  fulfilled.  Uls  lines  are— 

” Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 
Embrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre ; 

Deep  harvests  bury  alt  his  pride  has  planned, 

And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land.” 

The  duke  died  In  174f,  and  within  three  years.  Canons 
was  sold  piece-meal  by  auction,  and  pulled  down.  His 
property  was  very  for  from  being  in  the  rained  state 
mentioned  by  .Mr.  Onslow. 
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dred  thons&nd  people  noro  than  conld  possibly  worship  God  in  the  churches  built  there, 
upon  a message  to  them  from  the  queen  (to  which  the  rise  was  given  by  an  address  to  her 
from  the  conyocatloo)  they  roted  that  fifty  more  churches  should  be  built ; and  laid  the 
charge  of  it  upon  that  part  of  the  duty  on  coals,  that  had  been  rcscrred  for  building  of 
St.  Paul’s,  which  was  now  finished. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  dauphin  and  the  emperor  both  died  of  the  small-pox ; the 
first  on  the  third,  the  second  on  the  sixth  of  the  month : time  will  shew  what  influence  the 
one  or  the  other  will  have  on  public  affairs.  The  electors  were  all  resolred  to  choose  king 
Charles  emperor.  A little  before  the  emperor's  death,  two  great  affairs  were  fully  settled ; 
the  differences  between  that  court  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  were  composed,  to  the  duke's  satis- 
faction : the  other  was  of  more  importance ; offers  of  amnesty  and  concessions  were  sent  to 
the  malcontents  in  Hungary,  with  which  they  were  so  well  satisfled,  that  a full  peace  was 
likely  to  follow  on  it : and,  lest  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death  should  bo  any  stop  to  that 
settlement,  it  was  kept  up  from  them,  till  a body  of  ten  thousand  men  came  in  and  delirered 
up  their  arms,  with  the  fort  of  Casaaw,  and  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  king  Charles,  which 
was  the  first  notice  they  bad  of  Joseph's  death. 

The  effects  of  this  will  probably  go  farther  than  barely  to  the  quieting  of  Hungary ; for 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Crim  Tartar,  and  the  agents  of  France  bad  so  animated  the  Turks 
against  the  Musoorites,  that  though  the  Sultan  had  no  mind  to  engage  in  a new  war,  till  the 
affairs  of  that  empire  should  be  put  in  a better  state,  yet  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  the 
janizaries,  that,  much  against  his  own  inclinations,  he  was  brought  to  declare  war  against 
the  czar ; but  both  the  czar  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  mediation  that  was  offered 
by  England  and  by  the  States  ; to  which  very  probably  the  Turks  may  the  more  easily  be 
brought,  when  they  see  no  hope  of  any  advantage  to  be  made,  from  the  distractions  in 
Hungary. 

It  did  not  yet  appear  what  would  be  undertaken  on  either  side  in  Spain ; king  Philip  had 
not  yet  opened  the  campaign  ; but  it  was  given  out,  that  great  prrparationa  were  made  for 
a siege ; on  the  other  hud,  king  Charles  had  great  reinforcements  sent  him ; so  that  his  force 
was  reckoned  not  inferior  to  king  Philip's : nor  was  it  yet  known  what  resolutions  he  had 
taken,  since  he  received  the  news  of  the  emperor’s  death. 

The  campaign  was  now  opened  on  both  sides  in  the  Netherlands,  though  later  than  was 
intended : the  season  continued  long  so  rainy,  that  all  tbo  ways  in  those  parts  were  imprac- 
ticable : nothing  was  yet  attempted  on  either  side ; both  armies  lay  near  one  another,  and 
both  were  so  welt  posted,  that  no  attack  was  yet  made:  and  this  was  the  present  state  of 
affiurs  abroad,  at  the  end  of  May.  At  home  Mr.  Harley  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
then  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  had  now  the  supreme  favour : the  session  of  Parliament 
was  not  yet  at  an  end.  There  had  been  a great  project  carried  on  for  a trade  into  the  South 
Sea ; and  a fund  was  projected  for  paying  the  interest  of  nine  millions,  that  were  in  arrear 
for  our  marine  affairs. 

From  our  temporal  concerns,  I turn  to  give  an  account  of  those  which  related  to  the 
church:  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  opened,  the  26th  of  November, 
the  same  day  in  which  the  parliament  met ; and  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor.  Soon 
after,  the  queen  sent  a licence  to  the  convocation,  empowering  them  to  enter  upon  such  con- 
sultations as  the  present  state  of  the  church  required,  and  particularly  to  consider  of  such 
matters  as  she  should  lay  before  them  : limiting  them  to  a quorum,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  or  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  should  be  present,  and 
agree  to  their  resolntions.  With  this  licence,  there  was  a letter  directed  to  the  archbishop, 
in  which  the  convocation  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the  queen  an  account  of  the  late  excessive 
growth  of  infidelity  and  heresy  among  us ; and  to  consider  how  to  redress  abuses  in  excom- 
munications ; how  rural  deans  might  be  made  more  effectual ; how  terriers  might  be 
made  and  preserved  more  exactly,  and  bow  the  abuses  in  licences  for  marriage  might  be 
corrected. 

In  this  whole  matter,  neither  the  archbishop  nor  any  of  the  bishops  were  so  much  as  con- 
sulted with : and  some  things  in  the  licence  were  new : the  archbishop  was  not  named  the 
president  of  the  convocation,  as  was  usual  in  former  licences ; and  in  these,  the  archbishop's 
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preftpnce  and  connenfc  alone  woe  made  necessary  except  in  case  of  sickness,  and  then  the  arch* 
bishop  had  named  some  bishops  to  preside,  as  his  commissaries  : and  in  that  case,  the  convo- 
cation was  limited  to  his  commissaries,  which  still  lodf^ed  the  presidentship  and  the  negative 
with  the  archbishop:  this  was  according  to  the  primitive  pattern,  to  limit  the  clergy  of  a 
province  to  do  nothing,  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan;  but  it  was  a thing  new 
and  unheard-of,  to  limit  the  convocation  to  any  of  their  own  body,  who  had  no  deputation 
from  the  archbishop.  So  a report  of  this  being  made,  by  a committee  that  was  appointed  to 
search  the  records,  it  was  laid  before  the  queen ; and  she  sent  us  a message  to  let  us  know, 
that  she  did  not  intend  that  those  whom  she  had  named  to  be  of  the  quorum,  should  either 
preside  or  have  a negative  upon  our  deliberations,  though  the  contrary  was  plainly  insinuated 
in  the  licence.  The  archbishop  was  so  ill  of  the  gout,  that  after  our  hrst  meetings,  be  could 
come  no  more  to  us ; so  was  the  bishop  of  London : upon  which,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
'Wells,  seeing  how  invidiously  he  was  distinguished  from  his  brethren,  in  which  he  bad  not 
been  consulted,  pretended  ill  health ; and  we  were  at  a stand  till  a new  licence  was  sent  us, 
in  which  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bristol,  and  St.  David’s  were  added  to  be  of  the  quorum. 
The  two  last  were  newly  consecrated,  and  had  been  in  no  functions  in  tho  church  before ; so 
the  queen  not  only  passed  over  all  the  bishops  made  in  king  William's  reign,  but  a great 
many  of  those  named  by  herself,  and  set  the  two  last  in  a distinction  above  all  their  brethren. 
Ail  this  was  directed  by  Atterbury,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  chief  minister ; and 
because  the  other  bishops  had  maintained  a good  correspondence  with  the  former  ministry,  it 
was  thought  fit  to  put  marks  of  the  queen’s  distrust  upon  them,  that  it  might  appear  with 
whom  her  royal  favour  and  trust  was  lodged. 

Tho  convocation  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  queen; 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a representation  of  the  present  state  of  the  church, 
and  of  religion  among  us:  but  after  some  heads  were  agreed  on.  Atterbury  procured  that 
the  drawing  of  this  might  be  left  to  him ; and  he  drew  up  a most  virulent  declamation, 
defaming  all  the  administration  from  the  time  of  the  revolution : into  this  he  brought  many 
impious  principles  and  practices,  that  had  been  little  heard  of  or  known,  but  were  now  to  be 
published,  if  this  should  be  laid  before  the  queen.  Tho  lower  house  agreed  to  his  draught; 
but  the  bishops  laid  it  aside,  and  ordered  another  representation  to  be  drawn,  in  more  general 
and  more  modest  terms.  It  was  not  settled  which  of  these  draughts  should  be  made  use  of, 
or  whether  any  representation  at  all  should  be  made  to  the  queen ; for  it  was  known  that 
the  design  in  asking  one  was  only  to  have  an  aspersion  cast,  both  on  the  former  ministry 
and  on  the  former  reign.  Several  provisions  were  prepared,  with  relation  to  the  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  queen’s  letter;  bnt  none  of  these  were  agreed  to  by  both  houses. 

An  incident  happened  that  diverted  their  thoughta  to  another  matter : Mr.  'Wliiston,  tho 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  a learned  man,  of  a sober  and  exemplary  life,  but 
much  set  on  hunting  for  paradoxes,  fell  on  the  reviving  the  Arian  heresy,  though  ho  pre- 
tended to  difiTcr  from  Arius,  in  several  particulars ; yet  upon  the  main  ho  was  partly  Apolli- 
narist,  partly  Arian ; for  be  thought  the  nous,  or  word,  was  all  the  soul  that  acted  in  our 
Saviour’s  body.  He  found  his  notions  favoured  by  the  apostolical  constitutions;  so  he 
reckoned  them  a part,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these  tenets 
he  was  censured  at  Cambridge,  and  expelled  the  university : upon  that,  he  wrote  a vindica* 
tion  of  himself  and  his  doctrine,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  convocation,  promising  a larger  work 
on  these  subjects.  The  uncontested  way  of  proceeding  in  such  a case  was,  that  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  he  lived,  should  cite  him  into  his  court,  in  order  to  his  conviction  or 
censure,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  tho  crown; 
or  the  archbishop  might  proceed  in  the  first  instance  in  a court  of  audience ; but  we  saw  no 
clear  precedents,  of  any  proceedings  in  convocation,  where  tho  jurisdiction  was  contested ; a 
reference  made  by  the  high  commission  to  the  convocation,  where  tho  party  submitted  to  do 
penance,  being  the  only  precedent  that  appeared  in  history ; and  even  of  this  we  had  no 
record ; so  that  it  not  being  thought  a clear  warrant  for  our  proceeding,  we  were  at  a stand. 
Tho  act  that  settled  the  course  of  appeals  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  made  no  mention 
of  sentences  in  convocation ; and  yet,  by  the  act  in  the  first  of  queen  Elisabeth,  that  defined 
what  should  be  judged  heresy,  that  judgment  was  declared  to  be  in  tbo  crown  ; by  all  this 
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(which  the  archbiahop  laid  before  the  bishops  in  a letter,  that  he  wrote  to  them  on  this  occa- 
sion) it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  convocation  could,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  against 
a man  for  heresy ; and  their  proceedings,  if  they  were  not  warranted  by  law,  might  involve 
them  in  a prtemunire.  So  the  upper  house,  in  an  address,  prayed  the  queen  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  and  such  others  as  she  thought  fit,  concerning  these  doubts,  that  they 
might  know  how  the  law  stood  in  this  matter. 

Eight  of  the  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  gave  their  opinion,  that  we 
had  a jurisdiction,  and  might  proceed  in  such  a case ; but  brought  no  express  law  nor  prece- 
dent to  support  their  opinion : they  only  observed,  that  the  law-books  spoke  of  the  convo- 
cation as  having  jurisdiction,  and  they  did  not  see  that  it  was  ever  taken  from  them : they 
were  also  of  opinion,  that  an  appeal  lay  from  the  sentence  of  convocation  to  the  crown ; but 
they  reserved  to  themselves  a power  to  change  their  mind,  in  case,  upon  an  argument  that 
might  be  made  for  a prohibition,  they  should  see  cause  for  it.  Four  of  the  judges  were 
positively  of  a contrary  opinion,  and  maintained  it  from  the  statutes  made  at  the  reforma- 
tion. The  queen,  having  received  these  different  opinions,  sent  them  to  the  archbishop,  to 
be  laid  before  the  two  houses  of  convocation ; and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  diversity 
between  them,  she  wrote  that,  there  being  now  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  our  jurisdiction,  she 
did  expect  that  we  should  proceed  in  the  matter  before  us.  In  this  it  was  visible,  that 
those  who  advised  the  queen  to  write  that  letter,  considered  more  their  own  humours  than 
her  honour.  Yet  two  great  doubts  still  remained,  even  supposing  we  had  a jurisdiction ; 
the  first  was,  of  whom  the  court  was  to  be  composed ; whether  only  of  the  bishops,  or  what 
share  the  lower  house  had  in  this  judiciary  authority  : the  other  was,  by  what  delegates,  in 
case  of  an  appeal,  our  sentence  wa.s  to  be  examined : were  no  bishops  to  be  in  the  court  of 
delegates  P or  was  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  and  his  twenty-one  suffragan  bishops,  with 
the  clergy  of  the  province,  to  bo  judged  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  his  three  suffragan 
bishops  P These  difficulties  appearing  to  be  so  great,  the  bishops  resolved  to  begin  with  that, 
in  which  they  had,  by  the  queen’s  licence,  an  undusputablc  authority  ; which  was  to  examine 
and  censure  the  book,  and  to  see  if  his  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to  the  .Scriptures,  and  the 
first  four  general  councils,  which  is  the  measure  set  by  law  to  judge  heresy.  They  drew 
out  some  propositions  from  his  book,  which  seemed  plainly  to  be  the  reviving  of  Arianism ; 
and  censured  them  as  such.  These  they  sent  down  to  the  lower  house,  who,  though  they 
excepted  to  one  proposition,  yet  censured  the  rest  in  the  same  manner.  This  the  archbishop 
(being  then  disabled  by  the  gout)  sent  by  one  of  the  bishops  to  the  queen  for  her  assent, 
who  promised  to  consider  of  it : but  to  end  the  matter  at  once,  at  tlieir  next  meeting  in 
winter,  no  answer  being  come  from  the  queen,  two  bishops  were  sent  to  ask  it ; but  she 
could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  the  paper  which  the  archbishop  had  sent  her ; so  a new 
extract  of  the  censure  was  again  sent  to  her : but  she  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  send  any 
answer  to  it.  So  Whiston’s  affair  sleeps,  though  he  has  published  a large  work  in  four 
volumes  in  octavo,  justifying  his  doctrine,  and  maintaining  the  canonicalness  of  the  aposto- 
lical constitutions,  preferring  their  authority  not  only  to  the  epistles,  but  even  to  the  gospels. 
In  this  last  I do  not  find  he  has  made  any  proselytes,  though  he  has  set  himself  much  to 
support  that  paradox.* 

The  lower  house  would  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  representation  sent  down  to 
them  by  the  bishops  ; so  none  was  agreed  on  to  be  presented  to  the  queen ; but  both  were 
printed,  and  severe  refiections  were  made,  in  several  tracts,  on  that  which  was  drawn  by  the 
lower  house,  or  rather  by  Atterbury.  The  bishops  went  through  all  the  matters  recom- 
mended to  them  by  the  queen,  and  drew  up  a scheme  of  regulations  on  them  all;  but 


* The  eccentric  William  WhUton  wa*  born  in  1667, 
at  hia  father’s  rectorj-,  Norton,  In  I.eiceaiershire.  His 
education  was  conducted  at  Tumwurth  school,  and  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  obtained  a fellowship. 
Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  whom  he  was  chap- 
lain, pare  him  the  living  of  Lowestoff,  which  he  resigned 
on  succeeding  to  the  professorship  of  mathcrontics,  vacant 
by  sir  Isaac  Newton’s  death.  He  began  to  proinulgato 
his  religious  pcculiaiiiics  in  1706,  ami  after  his  (ieprivu- 
turn  and  expulsion  from  the  university,  he  formed  a 


society  for  restoring  primitive  Christianity,  and  finally 
United  with  the  Baptists,  His  delusions  were  many;  he 
rejected  some  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  bibic,  hut 
admitted  some  of  the  apocryphal  onrs;  terrified  many  by 
his  predictions  of  the  coming  millennium,  and  destruction 
of  the  world,  and  died  unconvinced  of  his  errors  in  1732. 
As  s mathriiiatician  he  deserves  much  prsisc : and  is  to 
he  remeinbcrorl  with  respect  as  one  of  the  earlirst  of 
rational  geologists.  The  “ .Memoirs"  of  his  own  life  uro 
worth  perusing.— Biog.  Britannica. 
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neither  were  thcee  at^eed  to  by  the  lovrer  home ; for  their  spirits  were  so  exasperated,  that 
nothing  sent  by  the  bi«hops  could  be  agreeable  to  them.  At  last  the  session  of  parliament 
and  coDTOcation  came  to  an  end. 

The  last  thing  settled  by  the  parliament  was,  the  creating  a new  fund  for  a trade  in  the 
South  Sea ; there  was  a great  debt  upon  the  navy,  occasioned  partly  by  the  deficiency  of 
the  funds  appointed  for  the  serriee  at  sea,  but  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of  applying  such 
supplies  as  were  given,  without  appropriating  clauses,  to  the  service  abroad ; where  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  on  by  credit,  without  ready  money,  so  it  was  judged  necessary  to  let 
the  debt  of  the  navy  run  on  upon  credit ; this  had  risen  up  to  several  millions ; and  the  die* 
count  on  the  navy*bills  ran  high.  AJl  this  debt  was  thrown  into  one  stock ; and  a fund  was 
formed  for  paying  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  flatterers  of  the  new  ministers  made  great  use  of  this,  to  magnify  them,  and  to 
asperse  the  old  ministry;  but  a full  report  of  that  matter  was  soon  after  published,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  public  money  had  been  managed  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  frugality ; 
and  it  was  made  evident  tliat  when  there  was  not  money  enough  to  answer  all  the  expense  of 
ihe  war,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  it  to  that  which  pressed  most,  and  where  the  service  could 
not  he  carried  on  by  credit:  so  this  debt  was  contracted  by  an  inevitable  necessity;  and  all 
reasonable  persons  were  fully  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the  matter.  The  earl  of  GodoU 
phin’s  unbleroisbed  integrity  was  such,  that  no  imputation  of  any  sort  could  be  fastened  on 
him;  so.  to  keep  up  a clamour,  they  reflected  on  the  expense  he  had  run  tho  nation  into, 
upon  the  early  successes  tu  the  year  170C ; which  wore  very  justly  acknowledged,  and  cleared 
in  the  succeeding  session,  as  was  formerly  told : hot  that  was  now  revived ; and  it  waa  said 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  great  right  of  the  commons  in  giving  supplies,  to  enter  on  designs 
and  to  engage  the  nation  in  an  expense,  not  provided  for  by  parliament.  This  was  aggra- 
vated with  many  tragical  expressions,  as  a subversion  of  the  constitution ; so  with  this,  and 
that  of  the  thirty-five  millions,  of  which  the  accounts  were  not  yet  passed,  and  some  other 
particulars,  they  made  an  inflaming  address  to  the  queen,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions.  And 
this  waa  artificially  spread  through  the  nation,  by  which  weaker  minds  were  so  possessed, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  undeceive  them,  even  by  the  fullest  and  clearest  evidences ; the 
nation  seemed  still  infatuated  beyond  the  power  of  conviction.  With  this  the  session  ended, 
and  all  considering  persons  had  a very  melancholy  prospect,  when  they  saw  what  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  two  sessions,  that  were  yet  to  come  of  the  same  parliament. 

1 now  turn  to  aflfairs  abroad.  The  busiocss  of  Spain  had  been  so  much  pressed  from  the 
throne,  and  so  much  insisted  on  all  this  session,  and  the  commons  had  given  l,600,000f.  for 
that  service  (a  sum  far  beyond  all  that  had  been  granted  in  any  preceding  session)  so  that  it 
was  expected  matters  would  have  been  carried  there  in  another  manner  than  formerly.  The 
duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  to  command  tho  queen's  troops  there,  and  he  seemed  full  of  heat ; 
but  all  our  hopes  failed.  The  duke  of  Vendome's  army  was  in  so  ill  a condition,  that  if 
Starembergh  had  been  supported,  he  promised  himself  great  advantages ; it  does  not  yet 
appear  what  made  this  to  fail ; for  the  parliament  has  not  yet  taken  this  into  examination. 
It  is  certain  the  duke  of  Argylo  did  nothing ; neither  he  nor  his  troops  were  once  named, 
during  the  whole  campaign ; be  wrote  over  very  heavy  complaints,  that  be  was  not  sup- 
ported, by  the  failing  of  the  remittances  that  be  expected:  but  what  ground  there  was  for 
that  doea  not  yet  appear ; for,  though  ho  afterward  came  over,  he  was  very  silent,  and 
seemed  in  a good  understanding  with  the  ministers.  Starembergh  drew  out  his  forces ; and 
the  two  armies  lay  for  some  time  looking  on  one  another,  without  coming  to  any  action : 
Vendome  ordered  a siege  to  be  laid  to  two  small  places,  but  without  success.  That  of  Car- 
dona was  persisted  in  obstinately,  till  near  the  end  of  December,  and  then  Starembergh  sent 
some  bodies  to  raise  tho  siege,  who  succeeded  so  well  in  their  attempt,  that  they  killed  two 
thousand  of  the  besiegers,  and  forced  their  camp ; so  that  they  not  only  raised  the  siege,  but 
made  tliemselves  masters  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage;  and  the  duke 
of  Vendome’s  army  was  so  diminished,  that  if  Starembergh  had  received  the  assistance 
which  he  expected  from  England,  ho  would  have  pierced  far  into  Spain ; but  we  did  nothing, 
after  all  the  seal  we  had  expreosed  for  retrieving  matters  on  that  side. 

The  emperor's  death,  as  it  presently  opened  to  king  Charles  the  succession  to  tho  here* 
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ditary  dominions,  so  a disposition  appeared  unanimously,  among  all  the  electors,  to  cbooae 
him  emperor;  yet  he  stayed  in  Barcelona  till  September ; and  then  learing  his  queen  behind, 
to  support  his  affairs  in  Spaih,  he  sailed  over  to  Italy:  be  stayed  some  weeks  at  Milan, 
where  the  duke  of  Savoy  came  to  him ; and  we  were  told,  that  all  matters  in  debate  were 
adjusted  between  them.  We  hoped  this  campugn  would  have  produced  somewhat  in  those 
parts,  of  advantage  to  the  common  cause,  upon  the  agreement  mode  before  the  emperor 
Joseph’s  death.  And  Mr.  St.  John,  when  he  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  said,  all  our  hopes  of  success  this  year  lay  in  that  quarter : for 
in  Flanders  we  could  do  nothing.  The  duke  came  into  Savoy,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he 
was  resolved  to  press  forward ; but  upon  what  views  it  was  not  then  known,  he  stopped  hia 
course,  and  after  a short  campaign,  repassed  the  mountiuns. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  came  on  at  Frankfort,  where  some  electors  came  in  person, 
others  sent  their  deputies;  some  weeks  were  spent  in  preparing  the  capitulations;  great 
applications  were  made  to  them,  to  receive  deputies  fiom  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne ; bat  they  were  rejected,  for  they  were  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ; nor  were  they 
pleased  with  the  interposition  of  the  x>ope’s  nuncio,  who  gave  them  much  trouble  in  that 
matter ; but  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit  them.  Frankfort  lay  so  near  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  French  might  have  made  an  attempt  that  way;  for 
they  drew  some  detachments  from  their  army  in  Flanders,  to  increase  their  forces  on  the 
Rhine.  This  obliged  pnnee  Eugene,  after  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
had  opened  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  to  draw  off  a detachment  from  thence,  and  march  with 
it  towards  the  Rliino ; and  there  he  commanded  the  imperial  army,  and  came  in  good  time  to 
secure  the  electors  at  Frankfort;  who  being  now  safe  from  the  fear  of  any  insult,  went  on 
slowly  in  all  that  they  thought  fit  to  propose,  previous  to  an  election ; and  concluded  unani- 
mously to  choose  Charles,  who  was  now  declared  emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 
He  went  from  Milan  to  Innspruck,  and  from  thence  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  crowned  with 
the  usual  solemnity.  Thus  that  matter  was  happily  ended,  and  no  action  happened  on  the 
Rhine  all  this  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough’s  army  was  not  only  weakened  by  the  detachment  that  prinee 
Eugene  carried  to  the  Rhine,  but  by  the  calling  over  five  thousand  men  of  the  best  bodies 
of  his  army,  for  an  expedition  designed  by  sea;  so  that  the  French  were  superior  to  him  in 
number:  they  lay  behind  lines  that  were  looked  on  as  so  strong,  that  the  forcing  them  was 
thought  an  impracticable  thing ; and  it  was  said,  that  Villars  had  written  to  the  French 
king,  that  ho  had  put  a no  plus  ultra  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; but,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  did  so  amuse  Villars  with  feint  motions,  that  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Europe,  he  passed  the  lines  near  Bouchain,  without  the  loss  of  a man. 

This  raised  his  character  beyond  all  that  he  had  done  formerly ; the  design  was  so  well 
laid,  and  was  so  happily  executed,  that  in  all  men's  opinions,  it  passed  for  a master-piece  of 
military  skill ; the  honour  of  it  falling  entirely  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  no  other  person 
having  any  share,  except  in  the  execution.  When  our  army  was  now  so  happily  got  within 
the  French  lines,  the  Dutch  deputies  proposed  the  attacking  the  French,  and  venturing  a 
battle,  since  this  surprise  had  put  them  in  no  smell  disorder.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
differed  from  thorn,  ho  thought  there  might  be  too  much  danger  in  that  attempt ; the  army 
was  much  fatigued  with  so  long  a march,  in  which  their  oavalry  had  been  eight-and  forty 
hours  on  horseback,  alighting  only  twice,  about  an  hoiir  at  a time,  to  feed  their  horses  ; for 
they  marched  eleven  leagues  in  one  day : the  French  were  fresh ; and  our  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  enter  upon  action,  till  some  time  was  allowed  for  refreshment ; and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  thought  that,  in  case  of  a misfortune,  their  being  within  the  French  lines 
might  be  fatal. 

He  proposed  the  besieging  Bouchain;  which  he  thonght  might  oblige  the  French  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  siege ; and  that  might  give  occasion  to  their  fighting  on  more  equal 
terms ; or  it  would  bring  both  a disreputation  and  a disheartening  on  their  army,  if  a place 
of  such  importance  should  be  taken  in  their  sight:  both  the  Dutch  deputies  and  the  general 
officers  thought  tho  design  was  too  bold,  yet  they  submitted  to  him  in  the  matter:  it  seemed 
impracticable  to  take  a place,  situated  in  a morass,  well  fortified,  with  a good  garrison  in  it. 
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in  the  aifrlit  of  a superior  army,  for  the  French  lay  within  a mile  of  them ; there  was  also 
^at  danger  from  the  excursions  that  the  garrisons  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond^  might  make 
to  cut  off  their  proTisions,  which  were  to  come  to  them  from  Toumay.  All  about  the  duke 
studied  to  divert  him  from  so  dangerous  an  undertaking  ; since  a misfortune  in  his  conduct 
would  hare  furnished  his  enemies  xrith  the  advantages  that  they  waited  for.  He  was 
sensible  of  all  this,  yet  he  had  laid  the  scheme  so  well,  that  he  resolved  to  venture  on  it : the 
French  tried  to  throw  more  men  into  the  place,  hy  a narrow  causeway  through  the  morass, 
but  he  took  his  measures  so  well  that  he  was  guarded  against  every  thing : he  saw  what  the 
event  of  the  siege  might  bo ; so  he  bestirred  himself  with  unusual  application,  and  was  more 
fatigued  in  the  course  of  this  siege  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  whole  war. 
He  carried  on  the  trenches,  and  by  his  batteries  and  bombs  the  place  was  soon  laid  in  ruins. 
Villars  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  but  to  no  purpose  ; yet,  seeing  he  conld  not  raise  the  siege, 
he  tried  to  surprise  Douay ; but  they  discovered  the  design,  and  forced  the  body  that  was 
sent  thither  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  After  twenty  days,  from  tho  opening  the  trenches,  the 
garrison  of  Bouchain  capitulated,  and  could  have  no  better  terms  than  to  be  made  prisoners 
of  war.  As  this  was  reckoned  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war, 
so  the  honour  of  it  was  acknowledged  to  belong  wholly  to  the  duke  of  hfarlborough ; as  the 
blame  of  a miscarriage  in  it  must  have  fallen  singly  on  him.  Villars’s  conduct  on  this  occi^ 
sion  was  much  censured ; but  it  was  approved  by  the  king  of  France ; and  with  this  the 
campaign  ended  in  those  parts. 

No  action  happened  at  sea,  for  the  French  had  no  fleet  out : an  expedition  was  designed 
by  sea  for  taking  Quebec  and  Placentia ; and  for  that  end,  five  thonsand  men  were  brought 
from  Flanders:  Hill,  who  was  brother  to  the  favourite,  had  the  command.  There  waa  a 
strong  squadron  of  men  of  war  ordered,  to  secure  the  transport  fleet ; they  were  furnished 
from  hence  with  provisions,  only  for  three  months ; hut  they  designed  to  take  in  a second 
supply  at  New  England.  A commissioner  of  the  victualling  then  told  me,  he  could  not  guess 
what  made  them  be  sent  out  so  ill  furnished ; for  they  had  stores,  lying  on  their  hands,  for  a 
full  supply.  They  sailed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  session,  and  had  a quick  passage  to  New 
England,  but  were  forced  to  stay  many  weeks  on  that  coast  before  they  could  be  supplied 
with  provisions : they  sailed,  near  the  end  of  August,  into  the  river  of  Canada,  which  was 
thirty  miles  broad ; but  they  were  ill  served  with  pilots ; and  at  that  season  storms  were 
ordinary  in  those  parts ; one  of  these  broke  upon  them,  hy  which  several  ships  were  overset, 
and  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  lost.  Thus  the  design  of  Quebec  miscarried ; 
and  their  provisions  were  too  scanty  to  venture  an  attempt  on  Placentia ; so  they  returned 
homo  uDprosperous. 

This  was  a great  mortification  to  the  new  ministry ; it  being  their  first  undertaking,  ill 
projected,  and  worse  executed,  in  every  step  of  it : it  was  the  more  liable  to  censure,  because 
at  the  very  time  that  the  old  ministry  were  charged  with  entering  on  designs  that  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  for  which  no  supplies  had  been  given,  they  projected 
this,  even  while  a session  waa  yet  going  on,  without  communicating  it  to  the  parliament ; 
whereas,  what  the  former  ministry  hod  done  this  way  was  upon  emergents,  and  successes, 
after  the  end  of  the  session ; but  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  brought  under  a parliamentary 
examination,  so  the  discoveries  that  may  be  made  if  that  happens,  must  be  referred  to  their 
proper  place.  This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  during  this  campaign ; the  merchants  com> 
plained  of  great  losses  made  at  sea  by  tho  ill  management  of  convoys  and  cruisers. 

The  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  czar  came  to  a quick  end ; the  czar  advanced  with  his 
army  so  far  into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his  provisions : an  engagement  followed, 
in  which  both  sides  pretended  they  had  the  advantage.  It  is  certain  the  czar  found  he  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities ; for  ho  proposed,  in  order  to  a peace,  to  surrender  Azov,  with 
some  other  places,  and  demanded  that  the  king  of  Sweden  might  be  sent  home  to  his  own 
country.  The  grand  vizier  was  glad  to  arrive  at  so  speedy  a conclusion  of  the  war ; and  not- 
withstanding the  great  opposition  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Muscovite,  not  without  suspicion  of  his  being  corrupted  hy  money  to  it  The  king  of 
Sweden  being  highly  offended  at  this,  charged  the  grand  vizier  for  neglecting  the  great  advan- 
tages he  had  over  the  czar,  since  be  and  his  whole  army  were  at  mercy ; and  he  prevailed  so 
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far  at  ilie  Forte,  that  upon  it  the  grand  yizicr  was  deposed,  and  there  was  an  appearance  of  a 
war  ready  to  break  out  the  next  year;  for  the  czar  delayed  the  rendering  Azov  and  the  other 
places  agreed  to  bo  delivered  up ; pretending  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  not  sent  home, 
according  to  agreement ; yet  to  prevent  a new  war,  all  the  places  were  at  length  delivered 
up : what  efTect  this  may  have,  must  be  loft'  to  farther  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Danes  and  Saxons  broke  in  by  concert  upon  Pomerania, 
resolving  to  besiege  Stralsund ; but  every  thing  necessary  for  a siege  came  so  slowly  from 
Denmark,  that  no  progress  was  made,  though  the  troops  lay  near  the  place,  for  some  moutlis; 
and  in  that  time  the  Swedes  landed  a considerable  body  of  men  in  the  isle  of  Bugen : at  last 
the  besiegers,  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  retire  from 
that  neighbourhood,  in  the  beginning  of  January.  Tlioy  sat  down  next  before  Wismar,  but 
tlmt  attempt  likewise  miscarried,  which  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Denmark  vc'^y 
contemptible ; who  thus  obstinately  carried  on  a war  (at  a time  that  a plague  swept  away  a 
third  part  of  the  people  of  Copenhagen)  with  as  little  conduct  as  success.  Having  thus  given 
a short  view  of  afluirs  abroad  ; 

1 come  next  to  give  the  best  account  I can  of  a secret  and  important  transaction  at  home : 
the  ministers  now  found  how  hard  it  was  to  restore  credit,  and  by  consequence  to  carry  on 
the  war;  Mr.  Harley’s  wound  gave  the  queen  the  occasion  which  she  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for ; upon  his  recovery  she  had  created  him  an  earl,  by  a double  title,  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer. Preambles  to  patents  of  honour  usually  carry  in  them  a short  account  of  the  dignity 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  services  of  the  person  advanced ; but  his  preamble  was  very 
pompous,  and  set  him  out  in  the  most  extravagant  characters  that  flatterers  could  invent;  in 
particular  it  said,  that  he  had  redeemed  the  nation  from  robbery,  had  restored  credit,  and  had 
rendered  the  public  great  service  in  a course  of  many  years:  all  this  was  set  out  in  too  ful- 
some rlietoric,  and  being  prepared  by  his  own  direction,  pleased  him  so  much,  that  whereas 
all  other  patents  bad  been  only  read  tn  the  house  of  lords,  this  was  printed.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  made  lord  treasurer,  and  became  the  chief,  if  not  sole  minister,  for  every  thing  was 
directed  by  him.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  strength  lay  in  managing  parties,  and  in  engaging 
weak  people,  by  rewords  and  promises,  to  depend  upon  him ; but  that  ho  neither  thoroughly 
understood  the  business  of  tlic  treasury,  nor  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs ; but  he  trusted  to 
Ins  interest  in  the  queen  and  in  the  favourite. 

He  saw  the  load  that  the  carrying  on  the  war  must  bring  upon  him;  so  he  resolved  to 
strike  up  a peace  as  soon  as  was  possible.  The  carl  of  Jersey  had  some  correspondence  in 
Paris  and  at  St.  Germains,  so  he  trusted  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  to  him.  The  duko 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  lord  privy  seal,  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  July,  being  the  richest  subject 
that  had  been  in  England  for  some  ages  ; he  bad  an  estate  of  above  40,000/.  a year,  and  was 
much  set  on  increasing  it.  Upon  his  death,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  earl  of  Jersey  the 
privy  seal ; but  he  died  suddenly  the  very  day  in  which  it  was  to  be  given  him  ; upon  that 
it  was  conferred  on  Kobinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  who  was  designed  to  be  the  plenipotentiary 
in  the  treaty  that  was  projected.  One  Prior,  who  had  been  Jersey’s  secretary,  upon  his 
death  was  employed  to  prosecute  that  which  the  other  did  not  live  to  finish.  Prior  had 
been  taken  a boy  out  of  a tavern,  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  accidentally  found  him  rending 
Horace ; and  he,  being  very  generous,  gave  him  an  education  in  literature : he  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  France  in  September,  to  try  on  what  terms  we  might  expect  a peace ; his  journey 
was  carried  on  secretly;  but  upon  his  return  he  was  stopped  at  Dover;  and  a packet  that 
he  brought  was  kept,  till  an  order  came  from  court  to  set  him  free ; and  by  this  accident 
the  secret  broke  out.  Soon  after  that,  one  Mesnager  was  sent  over  from  France,  with  pre- 
liminaries; but  very  different  from  those  that  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague,  two  years 
before* **. 


* Th«  man  Ihna  alifhtinirly  mentioc«d  Burnet  ta 

**ont  Prior,"  wm  tbe  frequentlj  etnplojn)  AmboMador, 
and  diatinsui^bed  poet,  MaUbrw  Prior.  Uia  parcau  pro* 
babij  were  mean : bad  tbry  been  otberni'e,  be  wbo  bad 
▼aziitjr  enough  (o  leare  600/.  for  a uonurneot  would,  wa 
maj  conclude,  have  infonned  us  of  bis  arutoeratic  Itnraee. 
He  waa  bora  in  1601,  at  Wimborne,  in  Doraetabire ; 


and  edacatfd  at  We«tminBler  school  bv  tbe  bindnees  of 
bis  uncle,  a vinlner,  near  Char.n«.cro«s ; in  whose  house 
be  wa«  found  br  the  earl  of  Dorsrt,  a<  mentioned  in 
tbe  text.  He  entered  a student  at  81.  coUei^, 

Carebrid|(e,  where  he  rer;  soon  became  distioxuisbed  as  a 
poet.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Monta  oe.  he  rkUeuled 
Hryden’s  '*  Uiad  and  Panther, " in  their  fable  of  *'  lb« 
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Dy  these,  the  king  of  France  offered  to  aiknowledge  the  qneen,  and  the  anccouion  to  the 
crott'n,  according  to  the  present  settlement ; and  that  he  would  bonH  Jide  enter  into  ancli 
measures,  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  belong  to  the  same  person  ; that 
ho  would  settle  a safe  and  proper  barrier  to  all  the  allies  : that  he  would  raze  Dunkirk,  pro- 
vided an  equivalent  should  be  given,  for  destroying  the  fortifications  he  had  made  there,  at 
BO  great  an  expense ; and  that  he  would  procure  both  to  England  and  to  the  States  the 
re*establishing  of  their  commerce.  The  court  was  then  at  Windsor : these  propositions  were 
so  well  entertained  at  our  court,  that  a copy  of  them  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  count  Gallas, 
the  emperor’s  minister ; ho  treated  these  offers  with  much  scorn,  and  printed  the  prelimi- 
naries in  one  of  our  newspa]>ers  \ soon  after  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  no  more  to  court, 
but  to  make  haste  out  of  England. 

The  proceeding  was  severe  and  unusual ; for  the  common  method,  when  a provocation  was 
given  by  a public  minister,  was  to  complain  of  him  to  his  master,  and  to  desire  him  to  bo 
recalled.  It  was  not  then  known  upon  what  this  was  grounded  ; that  which  was  surmised 
was,  that  his  secretary  Gaultier  (who  was  a priest)  betrayed  him  ; and  discovered  his  secret 
correspondence,  and  the  advertisements  he  sent  the  emperor,  to  give  him  ill  impressions  of 
our  court ; for  which  treachery  he  was  rewarded  with  an  abbey  in  France ; but  of  this  I 
have  no  certain  information. 

When  our  court  was  resolved  on  this  project,  they  knew  the  lord  Townshend  so  well,  that 
they  could  not  depend  on  his  serving  their  ends ; so  he  was  both  recalled  and  disgraced  : and 
the  lord  Kaby  was  brought  from  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  sent  ambassador  to  Holland.  It  was  not  then  known  bow  far  our  court  carried  the 
negotiations  with  France ; it  was  not  certain  whether  they  only  accepted  of  these  prelimi- 
naries, as  a fouudation  for  a treaty,  to  be  opened  upon  them  ; or  if  any  private  promise  or 
treaty  was  signed:  this  lost  was  very  positively  given  out,  both  in  Franco  and  Spain.  The 
very  treating,  without  the  concurrence  of  our  allies,  was  certainly  an  open  violation  of  our 
alliances,  which  had  expressly  provided  against  any  such  negotiation. 

Many  mercenary  pens  were  set  to  work,  to  justify  our  proceedings,  and  to  defame  our 
allies,  more  particularly  the  Dutch;  this  was  done  with  much  art,  but  with  no  regard  to 
truth,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the  late  Ministry;*'  to 
which  very  full  answers  were  written,  detecting  the  thread  of  falsehood  that  ran  through 
that  work*.  It  was  now  said,  England  was  so  exhausted,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  war:  and  when  king  Charles  was  chosen  emperor,  it  was  also  said,  he  would  be  too 
great,  end  too  dangerous  to  all  his  neighlraurs,  if  Spain  were  joined  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 


City  UoQM  ud  Country  Hoow.”  This  brought  i(s 
authors  i<ito  reputr.  in  1691,  be  was  sent  secretary  to 
our  embaMy  at  the  Hague  Congreea.  UU  oonduct  lo 
pleased  king  VVilliam,  Uut  be  made  him  a gentlt-man  of 
the  royel  bedchamber.  In  1097,  be  was  sorreury  to 
another  embussy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick;  and  held  the 
tome  offlee  ihe  following  year  at  the  court  of  France,  where 
be  is  uid  to  hare  been  considered  with  great  dlMlncticn. 
The  next  year  he  woe  at  Loo  with  the  king,  horn  whom, 
after  a long  audience,  be  carried  orders  to  Engbnd,  and 
upon  bis  arrival  became  under.aecretary  of  slate  in  the 
earl  of  Jersey's  office ; a post  which  be  did  not  retain 
long,  becanse  Jersey  was  removed ; bnt  be  was  boor  made 
oommitaloner  of  trade.  In  1731,  be  was  elected  a par. 
liamentary  representative  of  East  Urinstead.  Perhaps  it 
was  about  this  time  be  changed  his  party ; for  he  voted 
for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords  who  had  perstuded 
the  king  to  the  partition  treaty,  a treaty  in  which  be  had 
biinsclf  been  mlnitterially  employed.  To  trumpet  forth 
the  errors  of  the  whiga,  the  friends  of  Haricy  esrabli-bed 
a peruxUea],  called  *'Tbe  Examiner,”  to  which  Swift, 
Prior,  and  other  wits  of  the  party  contributed.  It  is 
worth  perusing  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  contemporary 
politics.  The  next  public  transactioo  in  which  Prior 
engaged,  was  that  mentioned  in  the  text  He  was  remem* 
bi-ted  at  the  French  court,  aodreturbing  In  about  a month, 


brrnght  with  him  the  Abbd  Gaultier,  and  H.  Metnager, 
a minister  from  France,  invesUd  with  full  powers.  Tha 
Degociatlon  eoromcnecd  at  Prior's  house,  where  tbe  queen's 
nunisters  met  Mesnager.  Tbe  assembly  of  tbla  Impartant 
night  was  In  some  degree  clandestine,  tbe  design  of  treat- 
ing not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and  when  the  wbiga 
returned  to  power,  waa  aggravated  to  a charge  of  high 
treason,  though,  as  Prior  remarks  in  his  Imperfect  answer 
to  the  report  of  tbe  eommittt0  of  secrecy,  no  treaty  ever 
was  made  vritbont  private  interviews  and  preliminary  dia- 
cuMiona.  This  negoclation  ended  in  tbe  peaoe  of  Utreeht, 
which  was  completed  in  17  If.  Tbe  duke  of  Shrewsbury  Is 
Slid  to  have  refuaed  Joining  Prior  in  tbe  emboMy  to  France, 
because  of  tbe  latter’s  mean  birth ; be  this  as  it  may, 
upon  tbe  duko’s  return  to  England,  Prior  remained  with 
the  style  and  dignity  of  our  ambosaador.  In  1714,  the 
torics  went  out  of  power,  and  Prior’s  splendour  departed 
With  them.  He  was  recalled,  imprisoned  for  more  than 
l«-o  years,  and  threatened  with  an  impeachment.  When 
Uborated,  bis  fortune  was  at  a very  low  ebb  ; but  by  tha 
sale  of  an  edition  of  bis  works,  be  was  raised  to  indepen- 
dence. Be  died  at  Wimpole,  a seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
in  1731. — Johoaan'a  Livea  of  the  Poets. 

* Tliis  pamphlet  was  wrUteo  by  Dean  Swift  and 
Mr.  St.  John. 
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hereditary  domimoDB:  it  was  also  aealoiuly,  thouf^h  meet  falsely,  infosed  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  our  allies,  most  particularly  the  Dutch,  had  imposed  on  us,  and  failed  us 
many  occasions.  The  Jacobites  did  with  the  (p*eater  joy  entertain  this  prospect  of  peace, 
because  the  dauphin  had,  in  a risit  to  St  Germains,  congratulated  that  court  upen  it  which 
made  them  conclude,  that  it  was  to  hare  a happy  effect  with  relation  to  the  pretender's 
affairs. 

Our  court  denied  this : and  sent  the  earl  of  Rirers  to  Hanorer,  to  assure  the  elector,  that 
the  queen  would  take  especial  care  to  bare  the  sucession  to  the  crown  secured  to  his  family, 
by  the  treaty  that  was  to  be  opened : this  made  little  impression  on  that  elector ; for  he  saw 
clearly,  that  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip,  the  French  would  soon 
become  the  superior  power  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe ; that  France  would  keep  Spain  in  sub* 
jection,  and  by  the  wealth  they  would  fetch  from  the  Indies,  they  would  giv^e  law  to  all  about 
them,  and  set  what  king  they  pleased  on  the  throne  of  England.  Earl  Hirers  stayed  a few 
days  there,  and  brought  an  answer  from  the  elector  in  writing ; yet  the  elector  apprehended, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  might  be  stifled ; therefore  he  ordered  his  minister  to  giro  a full 
memorial, to  the  same  purpose,  of  which  our  court  took  no  notice:  bat  the  memorial  was 
translated  and  printed  here,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  were  afraid  of  the  ill 
designs  that  might  be  hid,  under  the  pretence  of  the  treaty  then  proposed. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  pressed  the  States  to  comply  with  the  queen's  desire,  of  opening  a 
treaty : they  answered  very  slowly,  being  desirous  to  see  bow  the  parliament  was  inclined  • 
but  the  parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  13th  to  the  29th  of  November,  and  from  that  to 
the  7th  of  December.  It  was  also  reported  in  Holland,  that  the  earl  of  Stratford  (seeing 
the  States  slow  in  granting  the  passports,  and  upon  that  apprehending  these  delays  flowed 
from  their  expecting  to  see  how  the  parliament  of  England  approved  of  these  steps),  told 
them  plainly,  that  till  they  agreed  to  a treaty,  and  granted  the  passports,  the  session  should 
not  be  opened ; so  they  granted  them,  and  left  the  time  and  place  of  treaty  to  the  qneen’s 
determination.  She  named  Utrecht  ss  the  place  of  congress,  and  the  first  of  January  O.  S. 
for  opening  it ; and  wrote  a circular  letter  to  all  the  allies,  inviting  them  to  send  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  tliat  place.  The  emperor  set  himself  vehemently  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this 
matter ; he  sent  prince  Eugene  to  dissuade  the  States  from  agreeing  to  it,  and  offered  a new 
scheme  of  the  war,  that  should  be  easier  to  the  allies,  and  He  heavy  on  himself:  but  the 
passports  aere  now  sent  to  the  court  of  France ; that  court  demanded  passports  likewise,  for 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  king  Philip,  and  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne;  this  was 
offered  by  our  court  to  the  States,  they  refused  it,  but  whether  our  mimstera  then  agreed  to 
it  or  not,  I cannot  tell. 

Before  the  opening  the  session,  pains  were  taken  on  many  persons,  to  persuade  them  to 
agree  to  the  measures  the  court  were  in : the  duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  over, 
spoke  very  plainly  to  the  queen  against  the  steps  that  were  already  made ; but  he  found  her 
so  possessed,  that  what  he  said  made  no  impression,  so  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  coming 
to  council,  since  ho  must  oppose  every  step  that  was  made  in  that  affair.  Among  others,  the 
queen  spoke  to  myself;  she  said,  she  hoped  bishops  would  not  be  against  peace:  I said,  a 
good  peace  was  what  we  daily  prayed  for,  but  the  preliminaries  offered  by  France  gave  no 
hopes  of  such  an  one : and  the  trusting  to  the  king  of  France’s  faith,  after  all  t^t  bad 
passed,  would  seem  a strange  thing.  She  aaid,  we  were  not  to  regard  the  preliminaries ; we 
should  have  a peace  upon  such  a bottom,  that  we  should  not  at  all  rely  on  the  king  of 
France’s  word ; but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  opinions,  till  she  acquainted  us  with  the  whole 
matter.  I asked  leave  to  speak  my  mind  plainly ; which  she  granted : I said,  any  treaty 
by  which  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip,  most  in  a little  while  deliver 
up  all  Europe  into  the  hands  of  France;  and,  if  any  such  peace  should  be  made,  she  was 
betrayed,  and  we  were  all  ruined  ; in  less  than  three  years'  time  she  would  bo  murdered,  and 
the  fires  would  be  again  raised  in  Smithfield : I pursued  this  long,  till  I saw  she  grew 
uneasy ; so  1 withdrew. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  she  opened  the  parliament : in  her  speech,  she  said,  notwith- 
standing the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  time  and  place  were  appointed  for  treat* 
ing  a general  peace ; her  allies,  especially  the  States,  had  by  their  ready  concurrence  expressed 
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an  entire  confidence  in  her ; and  she  promUed  to  do  her  utmost  to  procure  reasonable  satis- 
faction to  them  all ; she  demanded  of  the  house  of  commons  the  necessary  supplies  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war;  and  hoped  that  none  would  envy  her  the  glory  of  ending  it  by  a just  and 
honourable  peace;  she  in  particular  recommended  unanimity,  that  our  enemies  might  n(^ 
think  us  a divided  people,  which  might  prevent  that  good  peace,  of  which  she  had  such 
reasonable  hopes,  and  so  near  a view.  ,, 

The  speech  gave  occasion  to  many  reflections ; “ the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in 
seemed  to  be  levelled  at  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  preliminaries  concerted  at  the 
Hague ; her  saying  that  the  allies  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  her,  amased  all  those  who 
knew,  that  neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  empire,  had  agreed  to  the  congress,  but  were  opposing 
it  with  great  vehemence;  and  that  even  the  States  were  far  from  being  cordial,  or  easy,  in 
the  steps  that  they  had  made. 

After  the  speech,  a motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  make  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  queen  for  her  speech ; upon  this,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  did  very  copiously  set  forth 
the  necessity  of  having  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  out  of  the  hands  of  a prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon;  ho  moved  that,  with  their  address  of  thanks,  they  should  offer  that  ns  their 
advice  to  the  queen ; he  set  forth  the  misery  that  all  Europe,  but  England  most  particulwly, 
must  be  under,  if  the  West  Indies  came  into  a French  management ; and  that  King  Philip  s 
possessing  them  was,  upon  the  matter,  the  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  hrancs.  idiis 
was  much  opposed  by  the  ministers ; they  moved  the  referring  that  matter  to  another  oc»- 
sion,  in  which  it  might  be  fully  debated  ; but  said,  it  was  not  fit  to  clog  the  address  with  it. 
Some  officious  courtiers  said,  that  since  peace  and  war  belonged,  as  prerogatives  to  the  crown, 
it  was  not  proper  to  offer  any  advice  in  those  matters,  until  it  was  asked : but  this  was 
rejected  with  indignation,  since  it  was  a constant  practice,  in  all  sessions  of  parliament,  to 
offer  advices ; no  prerogative  could  be  above  advice ; this  was  the  end  specified  in  the  wnt 
by  which  a parliament  was  summoned ; nor  was  the  motion  for  a delay  received.  The  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  present  session ; and  this  was  a post-night ; so  it  was  fit  they 
should  come  to  a present  resolution,  in  a matter  of  such  importance.  The  question  was  put, 
whether  this  advice  should  be  part  of  the  address ; and  the  previous  question  being  first  put, 
it  was  carried  by  one  voice  to  put  it ; and  the  main  question  was  carried  by  three  voices : 
so  this  point  was  gained,  though  by  a small  majority.  The  same  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  a great  majority ; yet  in  other  respects  their  address 
was  well  couched : for  they  said,  they  hoped  for  a just,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace,  to 
her  mijesty  and  to  all  her  allies. 

When  the  address  of  the  lords  was  reported  to  the  boose,  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  it,  the  court  tried  to  get  the  whole  matter  to  be  contested  over  again,  pretending 
that  the  debate  was  not  now,  upon  the  matter,  debated  the  day  before,  but  only  whether 
they  should  agree  to  the  draught,  prepared  by  the  committee:  but  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
tained the  advice,  was  conceived  in  the  very  words,  in  which  the  vote  had  passed ; and  it  was 
a standing  rule,  that  what  was  once  voted,  could  never  again  be  brought  into  question  during 
that  session.  This  was  so  sacred  a rule  that  many  of  those  who  voted  with  the  court  the 
day  before,  expressed  their  indignation  against  it,  as  subverting  the  very  constitution  of  par- 
liaments, if  things  might  be  thus  voted  and  unvoted  again,  from  day  to  day : yet  even  upon 
this  a division  was  called  for,  but  the  majority  appearing  so  evidently  against  the  motion, 
it  was  yielded,  without  counting  the  house. 

When  the  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  her  answer  was.  she  was  sorry  that  any 
should  think  she  would  not  do  her  utmost  to  hinder  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon : and  the  lords  returned  her  thanks 
for  this  gracious  answer ; for  they  understood,  by  the  doing  her  utmost,  was  meant  the  con- 
tinuing the  war.  The  court  was  much  troubled  to  see  the  house  of  lords  so  backward ; and 
both  sides  studied  to  fortify  themselves,  by  bringing  up  their  friends,  or  by  getting  their  proxies. 

The  next  motion  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  against 
occasional  conformity:  be  told  these,  with  whom  be  now  joined,  that  he  was  but  one  man 
come  over  to  them,  unless  he  could  cany  a bill  to  that  effect ; but,  if  they  would  give  way 
to  that,  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  bring  many  to  concur  with  them  in  other  things. 
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They  yielded  tlua  the  more  easily,  because  they  knew  that  the  court  had  offered,  to  the  high 
men  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  carry  any  bill  that  they  should  desire  in  that  matter : the 
earl  of  Nottingham  promised  to  draw  it  with  all  possible  temper.  It  was  thus  prepared,  that 
all  persons  in  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  all  the  common-council-men  in  corporations,  who 
should  be  at  any  meeting  for  divine  worship  (where  there  were  above  ten  persons,  more  tbaa 
the  family)  in  which  the  common  prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  queen  and  the  princess 
Sophia  were  not  prayed  for.  should  upon  conviction  forfeit  their  plsce  of  trust  or  profit,  the 
witnesses  making  oath  within  ten  days,  and  the  prosecution  being  within  three  months  after 
the  offence;  and  such  persons  were  to  continue  incapable  of  any  employment,  until  they 
should  depose,  that  for  a whole  year  together  they  hod  been  at  no  conventicle.  The  bill  did 
also  enact,  that  the  toleration  should  remain  inviolable,  in  all  time  to  come;  and  that  if  any 
person  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  not  having  observed  the  rules  that  were  proscribed 
by  the  act  that  first  granted  the  toleration,  all  such  prosecution  should  cease,  upon  their 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  that  act:  and  a teacher,  licensed  in  any  one  county,  was  by 
the  bill  qualified  to  serve  in  any  licensed  meeting  in  any  part  of  England;  and  by  another 
clause,  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  bcotland,  were  required  to  take 
the  abjuration  in  the  month  of  June  next. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  this  in  the  house  of  lords ; so  it  passed  in  three  days  ; and  ifc 
had  the  same  fate  in  the  house  of  commons ; only  they  added  a penalty  on  the  offender  of 
forty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer ; and  so  it  was  offered  to  tho  royal 
assent,  with  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Great  rcflectious  were  made  on  the  fate 
of  this  bill,  which  had  been  formerly  so  much  contested,  and  was  so  often  rejected  by  tho 
lords,  and  now  went  through  both  bouses,  in  so  silent  a manner,  without  the  least  oppositicn ; 
some  of  the  dissenters  complained  much  that  they  were  thus  forsaken  by  their  friends,  to 
whom  they  had  trusted ; and  tho  court  had  agents  among  them  to  inflame  their  resentments, 
since  they  were  sacrificed  by  those  on  whom  they  depended.  All  the  excuse  that  the  whigs 
made,  fur  their  easiness  in  this  matter,  was,  that  they  gave  way  to  it,  to  try  how  far  the 
yielding  it  might  go  toward  quieting  the  fears  of  those  who  seemed  to  think  the  church  was 
still  in  danger,  until  that  act  passed ; and  thereby  to  engage  these,  to  concur  with  them,  in 
those  important  matters  that  might  come  before  them.  It  must  be  left  to  time  to  show,  what 
good  cfiect  this  act  may  have  on  the  church,  or  what  bad  ones  it  may  have  on  dissenters. 

Tho  next  point  that  occasioned  a great  debate  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  which  was  espoused 
by  the  court  with  great  seal,  was  a patent,  creating  duke  Hamilton  a duke  in  England: 
lawyers  were  heard  for  the  patent,  tho  queen’s  prerogative  in  conferring  honours  was  clear ; 
all  the  subjects  of  the  nailed  kingdom  had  likewise  a capacity  of  receiving  honour;  the 
commons  of  Scotland  had  it  unquestionably;  and  it  seemed  a strange  assertion,  that  the 
peers  of  that  nation  should  be  the  only  persons  incapable  of  receiving  honour:  by  the  act  of 
union,  the  peers  of  Scotland  were,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  to  have  a representation  of  six* 
teen,  for  their  whole  body ; these  words,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
by  creation  or  succession,  they  might  be  made  capable.  And,  in  the  debate  that  followed  in 
tho  house,  the  Scotch  lords,  who  had  been  of  the  treaty,  affirmed  that  these  words  were  pal 
in  on  that  design:  and  upon  this,  they  appealed  to  the  English  lords:  this  was  denied  by 
none  of  them.  It  was  also  urged,  that  the  house  of  lords  had  already  judged  tho  matter, 
wheu  they  not  only  received  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  upon  his  being  created  duke  of  Dover, 
but  had  so  far  affirmed  his  being  a peer  of  Great  Britain,  that  upon  that  account,  they  had 
denied  him  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.  But  in  oppo* 
sition  to  oU  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  prerogative  could  not  operate  when  it  was  barred  bj 
an  act  of  parliament;  tho  act  of  union  had  made  all  the  peers  of  Scotland,  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  all  intents,  except  tho  voting  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  or  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
peer:  and  as  to  their  voting,  that  was  vested  in  their  repre.^entatives,  by  whom  they  voted  ; 
the  queen  might  give  them  what  titles  she  pleased ; but  this  incapacity  of  voting  otherwise 
than  by  these  sixteen,  being  settled  by  law,  the  prerogative  was  by  that  limited  as  to  them : 
they  had  indeed  admitted  the  duke  of  Queensbury  to  sit  among  them,  os  duke  of  Dover ; 
but  that  matter  was  never  brought  into  debate ; so  it  was  only  passed  over  in  silenco ; and 
he  was  mentioned  in  their  books,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  voting  in  the  choice  of  the  Six- 
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teen  peers  of  Scotland,  in  terms  that  wore  far  from  determimng  this ; for  it  was  there  said, 
that  he  claiming  to  be  duke  of  Dorer,  could  not  rote  as  a Scutch  peer.  The  Scotch  lords 
insisted,  in  arguing  for  the  patent,  with  great  rehemence,  not  without  intimations  of  the  dis> 
mal  effects  that  might  follow,  if  it  should  go  in  the  negative.  The  court  put  their  whole 
strength  to  support  the  patent ; this  heightened  the  zeal  of  those  who  opposed  it ; for  they 
apprehended  that,  considering  the  dignity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  peers,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  court  would  always  have  recourse  to  this,  as  a sure 
expedient  to  have  a constant  majority  in  the  house  of  lords.  There  was  no  limitation  indeed 
on  the  prerogative,  as  to  the  creation  of  now  peers,  yet  these  were  generally  men  of  estates, 
who  could  not  be  kept  in  a constant  dependence,  as  some  of  the  Scotch  lords  might  bo. 

The  queen  heard  all  the  debate,  which  lasted  some  hours ; in  conclusion,  when  it  came  to 
the  final  vote,  fifty-two  voted  for  the  patent,  and  firty*8evcc  against  it.  The  queen  and  the 
ministers  seemed  to  bo  much  concerned  at  this,  and  the  Scotch  were  enraged  at  it ; they 
met  together,  and  signed  a representation  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  it  as  a breach  of  the 
union,  and  a mark  of  disgrace  put  on  the  whole  peers  of  Scotland,  adding  solemn  promises 
of  maintaining  her  prerogative,  either  in  an  united  or  separated  state.  This  made  the  minis* 
ters  resolve  on  another  method  to  let  the  peers,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  see  that  they 
would  have  that  bouse  kept  in  a constant  dependence  on  the  court,  by  creating  such  a number 
of  peers  at  once  as  should  give  them  an  unquestionable  majority.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  December,  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent ; yet  the 
house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  fourteenth  of  January,  which  was  a long  receas  in  so 
critical  a time. 

A motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a bill  to  give  the  prince  electoral  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  precedence  of 
all  peers ; this  was  granted,  and  so  was  likely  to  meet  with  no  opposition.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  moved  next,  that  before  their  recess  they  should  make  an  address  to  the  queen, 
desiring  her  to  order  her  plenipotentiaries  to  concert  with  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed  in  their  treaties,  and  to  agree  on  a mutual  guaranty 
to  secure  them  to  us,  as  well  as  to  all  Europe,  and  in  particular  to  secure  the  protestant 
succession  to  England.  All  the  opposition  that  the  court  made  to  this  was,  to  show  it  was 
needless,  for  it  was  already  ordered : and  the  lord  treasurer  said,  the  lords  might,  in  order  to 
their  satisfaction,  send  to  examine  tlieir  instructions.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
oflfering  such  an  address  would  fortify  the  plenipotentiaries  in  executing  their  instructions. 
The  court  moved  that  these  words  might  be  put  in  the  address,  **  if  the  queen  had  not  ordered 
it;*’  so.  this  being  agreed  to,  the  thing  passed;  and  the  lords  adjourned  to  the  second  of  January. 

But  a new  scene  was  ready  to  be  opened  in  the  house  of  commons ; the  commissioners  for 
examining  the  public  accounts  made  some  discoveries,  upon  which  they  intended  to  proceed 
at  their  next  meeting.  Walpole,  who  had  been  secretary  of  war,  and  who  had  appeared 
with  great  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  late  ministry,  was  first  aimed  at ; a bill  had  been 
remitted  to  him  of  500f.  by  those  who  had  contracted  to  forage  the  troops  that  lay  in  Scot* 
land;  this  made  way  to  a matter  of  more  importance  : a Jew,  concerned  in  the  contract  for 
furnishing  bread  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  made  a present  yearly  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
of  between  6000f.  and  6000/.  The  general  of  the  States  bad  the  like  present,  as  a perquisite 
to  support  his  dignity,  and  to  enable  him  to  procure  intelligence  : the  queen  ordered  10,000/. 
a-year  more  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  same  service : the  late  king  bad  also  agreed, 
that  two  and  a half  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  cut  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which 
amounted  to  15.000/.  This  the  queen  had  by  s warrant  appointed  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
to  receive  on  the  same  account. 

He  beard  his  enemies  had  discovered  the  present  made  him  by  the  Jew.  while  he  was 
beyond  sea ; so  he  wrote  to  them,  and  owned  the  whole  matter  to  be  true,  and  added,  that 
he  had  applied  these  sums  to  tlie  procuring  good  intelligence,  to  which,  next  to  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  their  constant  successes  were  chiefly  owing*.  This 

* TTie  duke  of  Msrlboruaffb't  Wtt<>r  ia  giren  at  50001.  ujen  from  ao  armjr  contractor  t If  th«  contrartor 

in  Cbaudler'a  l>eb»tca  of  ibe  Hou*«  of  Commoui,  ir.  can  afford  this  oat  of  hia  proflta,  it  aboald  go  to  tha  ex. 

What  woold  be  tboufbt  of  a aodem  general  accepting  ebaqaer,  not  m an  apparent  bribe  to  the  oommaadar. 
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did  not  satisfy  the  commissioners ; bat,  though  no  complaints  were  bronght  from  the  army 
of  their  not  being  constantly  supplied  with  good  bread,  yet  they  saw  here  was  matter  to  raise 
a clamour,  which  they  chiefly  aimed  at;  so  this  was  reported  to  the  house  of  commons  before 
their  recess. 

A few  days  after  this  the  queen  wrote  him  a letter,  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  she 
receired  from  him,  and  discharged  him  of  all  his  employments : this  was  thought  rery  extra* 
ordinary,  after  such  long  and  eminent  services ; such  accidents,  when  they  happen,  show  the 
instability  of  all  human  things ; this  was  indeed  so  little  expected,  that  those  who  looked  for 
precedents  could  find  none  since  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  in  Ju8tinian*8  time : the  only  thing 
pretended  to  excuse  it  was,  bis  being  considered  as  the  head  of  those  who  opposed  the  peace, 
on  which  the  court  seemed  to  set  their  hearts. 

But  they,  finding  the  majority  of  tho  house  of  lords  could  not  be  brought  to  fsTOur  their 
designs,  resolved  to  moke  an  experiment  that  none  of  our  princes  had  ventured  on  in  former 
times : a resolution  was  taken  up  very  suddenly  of  making  twelve  peers  all  at  once ; three 
of  these  were  called  up  by  writ,  being  eldest  sons  of  peers ; and  nine  more  were  created  by 
patent.  Sir  Miles  Wharton,  to  whom  it  was  ofiered,  refused  it : he  thought  it  looked  like 
the  serving  a turn ; and  that  whereas  peers  were  wont  to  be  made  for  services  they  had 
done,  ho  would  bo  made  for  services  to  be  done  by  him : so  he  excused  himself,  and  the 
favourite’s  husband,  Mr.  Masham,  was  put  in  his  room.  And  whereas  formerly  Jeffries  had 
the  vanity  to  be  made  a peer  while  ho  was  chief  justice,  which  had  not  been  practised  for 
some  ages,  yet  the  precedent  set  by  him  was  followed,  and  Trevor,  chief  justice  of  tho  common 
pleas,  was  now  advanced  to  bo  a peer.  This  was  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  part  of  the 
prerogative ; so  there  was  no  ground  in  law  to  oppose  the  receiving  tho  new  lords  into  the 
house.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  in  tho  ancient  peers  a sense  of  the  indignity  that  wu 
now  put  upon  their  house,  since  the  court  did  by  this  openly  declare  that  they  were  to  be 
kept  in  absolute  submission  and  obedience*. 

When  the  second  of  January  came,  they  were  all  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  without 
any  opposition ; and  when  that  was  over,  the  lord  keeper  delivered  a message  from  the  queen, 
commanding  them  to  adjourn  forthwith  to  the  fourteenth ; for  by  that  time  her  Majesty 
would  lay  matters  of  great  importance  before  the  two  houses.  Upon  this  a great  debate 
arose ; it  was  said  that  the  queen  could  not  send  a message  to  any  one  hoxise  to  adjourn, 
when  the  like  message  was  not  sent  to  both  houses.  The  pleasure  of  the  prince  in  convening, 
dissolving,  proroguing,  or  ordering  the  adjournment  of  parliaments,  was  always  directed  to 
both  houses ; but  never  to  any  one  house,  without  tho  same  intimation  was  made,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  other.  The  consequence  of  this,  if  allowed,  might  be  the  ordering  one 
house  to  adjourn,  while  the  other  was  left  to  sit  still ; and  this  might  end  in  a total  dis- 
jointing of  the  constitution.  Tho  vote  was  carried  for  adjourning  by  the  weight  of  the 


* Tbom«a  Treror,  Lord  Troror,  wu  ft  m«nber  of 
Grftj’a  Ibd.  He  wu  flaceeHivelj  eolicitor  ftod  ftltornej* 
feoerftl  to  King  William.  In  1701  be  ubtaioed  the  chief* 
joeticeehip  of  the  common  pleu.  George  the  flnt  made 
him  lord  prity  eeal.  and  one  of  the  lorda  joeticea  of  Great 
Britain.  George  the  »eeood  further  advanoed  him  to  be 
preeideot  of  the  council.  Thi«  ueeful  minister  to  four 
aorereigna  died  in  1730,  aged  aerenty-two.  — (Noble’a 
Cootia.  of  Grainger.!  The  eleven  other  gentlemen  raised 
to  aeata  io  the  bouse  of  peera  were  the  eldest  aoaa  of  the 
ear]  of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  Syl«>boi7t  George 
Hay,  created  baron  Bay;  the  Irish  viscount  Windaor, 
made  lord  Mountjoy,  in  England  j Henry  Paget,  lord 
Burton } Thomas  Mansel,  baron  XanBel ; air  Tbomu 
Willoughby,  baron  Middetont  George  Granville,  baron 
Lanadosme ; Saronel  Muham,  baron  Masbam:  Thomas 
Poley,  baron  Foley } and  Allen  Bathurai,  baron  Batbnrst. 
— (Chandler's  Debetoa,  H.  of  Lords,  ii.  360.)  There 
was  some  effort  made  to  remonstrate  against  tbu  exercise 
of  the  prerogative;  hut  the  newly  created  lords  were 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  unmolested,  their  com* 
paniona  of  more  ancient  title  wImIj  considering  that 


it  U best  to  endore  in  aOeoee  that  which  cannot  be  ob* 
viated. 

Lord  Bartnonth  says  he  never  was  ao  mnch  torpriacd 
aa  when  the  queen  drew  the  list  of  twelve  lords  from  bar 
pocket,  and  desired  him  to  bring  warrants  for  them.  Hia 
lordship,  in  answer  to  her  queriee,  said  it  was  not  illegal 
to  create  them ; but  he  doubted  tho  expediency  of  the 
measure.  Bhe  replied,  she  had  made  fewer  peera  than  aay 
of  her  predecessors  ; and  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  whiga  now  reeolved  to  distress  her,  she  must  do  what 
she  could  to  help  herself.  Lord  Oxford  told  hia  lordship 
that  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  Scotch  lords  see  they  were 
not  eo  much  wanted  as  they  imagined,  for  now  they  ex> 
peeled  a reward  for  every  vote  they  gave. — (Oxford  ed.  of 
this  work.)  Lord  Wharton  ironically  aaked  one  of  thie 
jury  of  peers  whether  they  intended  to  vote  by  their  fore* 
man.  Such  creationa  as  this  are  almost  unjustifiable  under 
any  eircumstancre ; yet  in  the  reign  of  George  the  third, 
when  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  four  of  the  torr  party 
were  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  lords  Granville,  Guernsey, 
Gower,  and  Conway,  at  the  same  time  that  only  one  whig 
wu  raised  to  the  upper  bouse,  Lord  Herrey, 
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tweire  new  peers.  It  is  tme,  the  odda  in  the  books  is  thirteen  ; but  that  was,  because  one 
cf  the  peers,  who  had  a proxy,  without  reflecting  on  it,  went  away  when  the  proxies  were 
called  for. 

At  this  time  prince  Eugene  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  England,  to  try  if  it  was  possible 
to  engage  our  court  to  go  on  with  the  war ; ofibring  a now  scheme,  by  which  he  took  a much 
larger  share  of  it  on  himself  than  the  late  emperor  would  bear.  That  princess  character  was 
so  justly  high,  that  all  people  for  some  weeks  pressed  about  the  places,  where  he  was  to  be 
seen,  to  look  on  him.  I hiul  the  honour  to  be  admitted  at  several  times,  to  much  discourse 
with  him ; his  character  is  so  universally  known,  that  I will  say  nothing  of  him,  but  from 
what  appeared  to  myself.  He  has  a most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does  scarcely  bear  the 
acknowledgments  that  all  the  world  pay  him.  He  descends  to  an  easy  equality  with  those 
widi  whom  ho  converses : imd  seems  to  assume  nothing  to  himself,  while  he  reasons  with 
others.  Ho  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  both  parties ; but  he  pnt  a distinguished 
respect  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  passed  most  of  his  time.  The  queen 
used  him  civilly,  but  not  with  the  distinction  that  was  due  to  his  high  merit  t nor  did  he  gain 
much  ground  with  the  ministers  * 

When  the  fourteenth  of  January  came,  the  houses  were  ordered  to  adjourn  to  the  eight* 
eenth,  and  then  a message  was  sent  to  both  houses ; the  queen  told  them  the  congress  was 
opened,  and  that  she  would  set  a day  for  ending  it,  as  well  as  she  had  done  for  opening  it. 
She  had  ordered  her  plenipotentiaries,  to  agree  with  the  ministers  of  her  allies,  according  to 
ail  her  treaties  with  them,  to  obtain  reasonable  satisfaction  to  their  demands ; in  particular 
oonceming  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  by  which,  the  false  reports  of  ill.deeigning  men,  who, 
for  evil  ends,  had  reported  that  a separate  peace  was  treated,  would  appear,  for  there  was 
never  the  least  colour  given  for  this.  She  also  promised,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  should 
be  laid  before  the  houses,  before  anything  should  bo  concluded.  Upon  this,  the  house  of 
lords  agreed  to  an  address,  thanking  her  majesty  for  communicating  this  to  them,  and 
for  the  promises  she  had  made  them,  repeating  the  words  in  which  they  were  made : it  was 
moved  to  add  the  words,  **  conform  to  her  alliance but  it  was  said,  the  queen  assnrod 
them  of  that,  so  the  repeating  these  words  seemed  to  intimate  a distrust,  and  that  was  not 
carried.  But  because  there  seemed  to  bo  an  ambiguity  in  the  mention  made  of  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies,  the  house  expressed,  in  what  sense  they  understood  them,  by  adding  these 
words,  “which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  ufety  and  commerce  of  these  nations.'* 
The  commons  made  an  address  to  the  same  purpose,  in  which  they  only  named  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies. 

The  lord'treasurer  prevented  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  prepared  a bill  for  giving 
precedence  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge  ; for  he  oflered  a bill,  giving  precedence  to  the  whole 
electoral  family,  as  the  children  and  nephews  of  the  crown : and  it  was  intimated,  that  bills 
relating  to  hononrs  and  precedence  ought  to  come  from  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Devonshire 
would  make  no  dispute  on  this  head ; if  the  thing  passed,  he  acquiesced  in  the  manner  of 
passing  it,  only  he  thought  it  lay  within  the  authority  of  the  house.  On  this  occasion,  the 
court  seemed,  even  to  an  afiecta^ion,  to  show  a particular  seal  in  promoting  this  bill : for  it 
passed  through  both  houses  in  two  days,  it  being  read  thrice  in  a day  in  them  both.  For  all 
this  haste,  the  court  did  not  seem  to  design  any  such  bill  till  it  was  proposed  by  others,  out 
of  whose  hands  they  thought  fit  to  take  it.  There  were  two  other  articles  in  the  queen's 


* Frueis  B«gen»,  Prise*  of  8s?of,  wm  bora  is  16SS. 
Hie  &tber  wee  count  of  Soinons,  ead  iresenl  of  th«  SwiM 
gturdc  of  Pruoe ; hie  mother,  s oieoe  of  esrdinal  Mess* 
rin,  wse  e|>psr«stl7  sot  the  moet  Tirtuoiu  of  her  eex. 

Hie  eerlieii  inelinsUone  were  for  thr  prieethood ; hot  hie 
iocooeiderete  eetiree  opou  the  |sUeatrie*  of  I.*wie  the 
t^iurteeoth  oompeUed  him  to  eecepe  from  the  French 
donisioee.  He  joined  the  Anetriea  srmj,  eerred  with 
diettneuiebed  honour  afsinat  the  Tnrhe  in  Hancery,  and 
from  thet  time  beoune  • devotee  of  the  sword  inrteed  of 
the  breviery.  Tet  throagh  life  he  wee  e noble  example 
thet  the  eberaeter  of  the  Chriatian  and  the  soldier  are 
pcrfeetly  eompetible.  Tbwase  * Keoipis  ••  De  Imitetiooe 


Christi"  was  his  eonetaat  eompanion  in  hie  tent,  os  weQ 
ea  in  hie  chamber,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  oompoeed  aa 
appropriate  prayer  for  hi*  prirate  oee  daring  hie  campaigns. 
Hie  merit  at  leogth  won  for  him  the  chief  command  ol 
the  armiee  of  Austria,  and  hie  career  of  riotories  has 
eotahUabed  hie  claim  to  the  title  of  the  greeteet  of  her 
generals.  It  ie  not  within  the  intention  or  limits  of  tbeee 
BOtee  to  detetl  hie  eampaigne.  Thoee  who  wish  for  oopioos 
information  may  ooneult  hie  **  Memoirs”  written  by  him. 
self,  and  published  at  Weimar,  In  1800.  Campbell's 
Liree  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  may  be  referred  to 
adTantageooejy.  He  wne  found  dead  in  hie  bed  at  Vienaa 
ialTM. 
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mesfiage : by  the  one,  she  desired  their  advice  and  assistance  to  qniet  the  uneasiness,  that  the 
pcorsof  Scotland  were  under,  by  the  judgment  lately  given;  by  the  other,  she  complained 
of  the  licence  of  the  press,  and  desired  some  restraint  miglit  be  put  upon  it.  Tl>e  lords 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  queen'a  message,  that  related  to  the  peers 
of  Scotland,  and  took  up  almost  a whole  week.  The  court  proposed,  that  an  expedient 
might  be  found,  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  should  not  sit  among  them  by  election,  but  by 
descent,  in  case  the  rest  of  tho  peers  of  that  nation  should  consent  to  it.  A debate  followed 
concerning  the  articles  of  the  union,  which  of  them  were  fundamental  and  not  alterable  : it 
was  said,  that  by  the  union,  no  private  right  could  be  taken  away  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
persons  concerned  ; therefore  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  right  of  the  peers  of  Scotland, 
nuless  they  consented  to  it.  It  was  afterwards  debated,  whether  an  alteration  might  ba 
made  with  ihii condition,  in  case  they  should  consent  to  it;  or  whctlier  the  first  rise  to  any 
such  alteration  ought  not  to  bo  given,  by  aprex'ious  desire.  This  was  not  so  subject  to  an  ill 
management;  the  court  studied  to  have  a subsequent  consent  received  as  sufiicieot;  but  a 
previous  desire  was  insisted  on,  as  visibly  fairer  and  juster. 

The  house  of  commons,  after  tho  recess,  entered  on  tho  observations  of  the  commissioncra 
for  taking  the  public  accounts,  and  began  with  "Walpole,  whom  they  resolved  to  put  out  of 
the  way  of  disturbing  them  in  the  house.  The  thing  laid  to  his  charge  stood  thus  : alTer  he, 
as  secretary  of  war,  had  contracted  with  some  for  forage  to  the  horse  that  lay  in  Scotland, 
he,  finding  that  the  two  persons  who  contracted  for  it  made  some  gain  by  it,  named  a fHend 
of  his  own  as  a third  person,  that  he  might  have  a share  in  the  gain ; but  tbo  other  two  had 
no  mind  to  let  him  in,  to  know  tbo  secret  of  their  managomont ; so  tliay  oflfered  him  500/. 
for  his  sbare : he  accepted  of  it,  and  the  money  was  remitted.  But  they,  not  knowing  his 
address,  directed  their  bill  to  Walpole,  w ho  endorsed  it,  and  the  person  concerned  received 
the  money.  This  was  found  out,  and  Walpolo  was  charged  with  it,  as  a bribe  that  ho  had 
taken  for  his  own  use  for  making  the  contract.  Both  the  persons  that  remitted  the  money 
and  he  who  received  it  were  examined,  and  affirmed  that  Walpolo  was  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  matter;  but  the  house  insisted  uj>on  his  having  endorsed  the 
bill,  and  not  only  voted  this  a corruption,  but  sent  him  to  tho  Tower,  and  expelled  him  the 
house. 

Tho  next  attack  was  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  money  received  from  the  Jew 
was  said  to  be  a fraud;  and  that,  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  tho  foreign  troops,  was  said  to 
be  public  money,  and  to  be  accounted  for.  The  debate  held  long:  it  appeared  that,  during 
tbr  former  war,  king  William  had  50,000/.  a*ycar  for  contingencies:  it  was  oBen  reckoned 
to  have  cost  much  more.  The  contingency  was  that  service  which  could  be  brought  to  no 
certain  head,  and  was  chiefly  for  procuring  intelligence.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  only 
10,000/.  for  the  contingencies ; and  that  and  all  the  other  items  joined  together  amounted 
but  to  30,000/ , a sum  much  inferior  to  what  had  been  formerly  given;  and  yet,  with  this 
moderate  expense,  he  had  procured  so  good  intelligence,  that  he  was  never  surprised,  and  no 
party  he  sent  out  was  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off.  By  means  of  this  intelligence,  all  his 
designs  were  so  well  concerted,  that  he  succeeded  m every  one  of  them ; and  by  many 
instances  the  exactness  of  his  intelligences  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  was  proved,  both  by 
witnesses  and  by  formal  attestations  from  Hollaud,  that  ever  since  the  year  1072  the  Jews 
had  made  the  like  present  to  the  general  of  the  States*  army ; and  it  was  understood  as  a 
perquisite  belonging  to  that  command.  No  bargain  was  made  with  tho  Jews  for  tho 
English  troops,  that  made  by  the  States  being  applied  to  them ; so  that  it  appeared  that  the 
making  such  a present  to  the  general  was  customary.  But  that  was  denied;  and  they 
voted  the  taking  that  present  to  bo  illegal;  and,  though  ho  had  the  queen’s  warrant  to 
receive  tho  sixpence  in  the  pound,  or  two  and  a half  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops,  yet  that  was  voted  to  bo  unwarrantable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  court  espoused  this  with  such  zeal,  and  paid  so  well  for  it,  tliat  it  was  carried  by 
a great  majority.  Upon  this,  many  virulent  writers  (whether  set  on  to  it,  or  officiously 
studying  to  merit  by  it,  did  not  appear)  threw  out,  in  many  defamatory  libels,  a great  deal 
of  their  malice  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough : they  compared  him  to  Catiline,  to  Cra^aus, 
and  to  Anthony  ; and  studied  to  represent  him  as  a robber  of  the  nation,  and  as  a public 
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f nemy.  This  gave  an  indignation  to  all  who  had  a sense  of  gratitude,  or  a regard  to  justice ; 
in  one  of  these  scurrilous  papers,  written  on  design  to  raise  the  rabble  against  him,  one  of 
the  periods  began  thus,  **  He  was  }>erliap8  once  fortunate."  I took  occasion  to  let  prince 
Eugene  see  the  spite  of  these  writers,  and  mentioned  this  passage : upon  which,  he  made 
this  pleasant  reflection,  **  That  it  was  the  greatest  commendation  could  be  given  him,  since 
he  was  always  successful so  this  implied,  that  in  one  single  instance  he  might  be  fortu- 
nate, but  that  all  his  other  successes  were  owing  to  his  conduct.  1 upon  that  said,  that 
aingle  instance  must  be  then  bis  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  party  that  took  him  when 
he  was  sailing  down  the  Maese  in  the  boat.  But  their  ill-wrill  rested  not  in  defamation  : 
the  queen  was  prevailed  on  to  send  an  order  to  the  attomey-genoml  to  prosecute  him  for  the 
15,000/.  that  was  deducted  yearly  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  received 
by  her  own  warrant.  But  what  this  will  end  in  must  be  left  to  time. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  now  declared  general,  and  had  the  first  regiment  of  guards  ; and 
the  earl  of  Rivers  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance. 

Secret  enquiries  were  made  in  order  to  the  laying  more  load  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  to  see  whether  posts  in  the  army  or  in  the  guards  were  sold  by  him  ; but  nothing  could 
be  found.  lie  bad  suffered  a practice  to  go  on,  tliat  bad  been  begun  in  the  late  king's  time, 
of  letting  officers  sell  their  commissions,  but  he  had  never  taken  any  part  of  the  price  to 
himself.  Few  thouglit  that  he  had  been  so  clear  in  that  matter  ; for  it  was  the  only  thing 
in  which  now  his  enemies  were  confident  that  some  discoveries  would  have  been  made  to  his 
prejudice  ; so  that  the  endeavours  used  to  seaicJi  into  those  matters,  producing  nothing,  raised 
the  reputation  of  his  incorrupt  administration  more  than  all  his  well-wrishers  could  have 
expected.  Thus  happy  does  sometimes  the  malice  of  an  enemy  prove ! In  this  whole  trans- 
action we  saw  a new  scene  of  ingratitude  acted  in  a most  imprudent  manner,  when  tlie  man 
to  whom  the  nation  ow'cd  more  tlian  it  had  ever  done  in  any  age  to  any  subject,  or  perhaps 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  was  for  some  months  pursued  with  so  much  malice.  He  bore  it 
with  silence  and  patience,  with  an  exterior  that  seemed  always  calm  and  cheerful ; and 
though  he  prepared  a full  vindication  of  himself,  yet  he  delayed  publishing  it  until  the 
nation  should  return  to  its  senses,  and  be  capable  of  examining  these  matters  in  a more 
impartial  manner 

The  Scotch  lords,  seeing  no  redress  to  their  complaint,  seemed  resolved  to  come  no  more 
to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers : but  the  court  was  sensible  that  their  strength  in  that  house 
consisted  chiefly  in  them  and  in  the  new  peers.  So  pains  were  taken,  and  secret  forcible 
arguments  were  used  to  them,  which  proved  so  effectual,  that,  after  a few  days'  absence,  they 
came  back,  and  continued,  during  the  session,  to  sit  in  the  house.  They  gave  it  out,  that 
an  expedient  would  be  found  that  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  peers  of  Scotland  ; but, 
nothing  of  that  appearing,  it  was  concluded  that  the  satisfaction  was  private  and  personal, 
'fhe  gre.at  arrear  into  which  all  the  regular  payments,  both  of  the  household  and  of  salaries 
and  pensions,  was  left  to  run,  made  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  income  for  the  civil 
list,  though  it  exceeded  the  establishment  very  far,  was  applied  to  other  payments,  which 
the  ministers  durst  not  own.  And  though  secret  practice  on  members  had  been  of  a great 
while  too  common,  yet  it  was  believed  that  it  was  at  this  time  managed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary profusion. 

Those  who  were  suspected  to  have  very  bad  designs  applied  themselves  with  great  industry 
to  drive  on  such  bills,  as  they  hoped  would  give  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland  such  alarms 
as  might  dispose  them  to  remonstrate  that  the  nnion  was  broken.  They  passed  not  all  at 
once ; but  1 shall  lay  them  together,  because  one  and  the  same  design  was  pursued  in 
them  all. 

A toleration  was  proposed  for  the  episcopal  clergy  who  would  use  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England : this  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  no  opposition  was  made  to  it.  One 
clause  put  in  it  occasioned  great  complaints : the  magistrates,  who  by  the  la^v8  were  obliged 
to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  judicatories  of  their  kirk,  were  by  this  act  required  to  execute 

* PvHitp*  ihc  duko  krpt  hiimclf  juit  without  tbr  l«tt«r  of  the  lew  of  hrihrry  and  peculation  ; but  hi*  duchen  wm 
willing:  to  and  ofTcctuallj  acted,  m hi*  proxjr.  Thej'  w«re  both  mean  and  avaricioni.  .-See  Coze**  Life  Marl 
bennigh,  itc. 
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none  of  them.  It  was  reasonable  to  require  them  to  execute  no  sentences  that  might  be 
passed  on  any  for  doing  what  was  tolerated  by  this  act ; but  the  carrying  this  to  a general 
clause  took  away  the  civil  sanction,  which  in  most  places  is  looked  on  as  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  strength  of  church  power.  Those  who  were  to  be  thus  tolerated  were  required,  by  a 
day  limited  in  the  act,  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  : it  was  well  known  that  few,  if  any 
of  them,  would  take  that  oath  ; so,  to  cover  them  from  it,  a clause  was  put  in  this  act 
requiring  all  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  take  it ; since  it  seemed  reasonable  that  those  of 
the  legal  establishment  should  be  required  to  take  that,  which  was  now  to  be  imposed  on 
those,  who  were  only  to  be  tolerated.  It  was  well  understood  that  there  were  words  in  the 
oath  of  abjuration  to  which  the  presbyterians  excepted.  In  the  act  of  succession,  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  successor  was  to  be  received  was,  his  being  of  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England  ; and  by  the  oath  of  abjuration  the  succc'ssion  was  sworn  to  as  limited  by 
that  act.  The  word  limitation  imported  only  the  entail  of  the  crown  ; but  it  was  suggested 
that  the  particle  “ as  ” related  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  act.  This  was  spread  among  so 
many  of  that  persuasion,  that  it  was  believed  a great  party  among  them  would  refuse  to 
take  it.  So  a small  alteration  was  made  by  the  hf>use  of  lords  of  these  words,  “as  was  limited,'" 
into  words  of  the  same  sense,  “ which  was  limited  but  those  who  intended  to  excuse  the 
episcopal  party,  who  they  knew  were  in  the  pretender's  interests,  from  taking  the  oath, 
were  for  keeping  in  those  words  which  the  presbyterians  scrupled.  Tlie  commons  accord- 
ingly disagreed  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  lords  ; and,  they  receding  from  it,  the  bill 
passed  as  it  had  been  sent  up  from  the  commons.  Another  act  passed  for  discontinuing  the 
courts  of  judicature  during  some  days  at  Christmas,  though  the  observing  of  holidays  was 
contrary  to  their  principles.  This  was  intended  only  to  irritate  them. 

After  that,  an  act  was  brought  in  for  the  restoring  of  patronages ; these  had  been  taken 
away  by  an  act  in  king  William’s  reign ; it  was  set  up  by  the  presbyterians  from  their  first 
beginning  as  a principle,  that  parishes  had,  from  warrants  in  Scripture,  a right  to  choose 
their  ministers ; so  that  they  hud  always  looked  on  the  right  of  patronage  as  an  invasion 
made  on  that.  It  was  therefore  urged  that,  since  by  the  act  of  union  presbytery,  with  all 
its  rights  and  privileges,  was  unalterably  secured,  and  since  their  kirk-session  was  a branch 
of  their  constitution,  the  taking  from  them  the  right  of  choosing  their  ministers  was  contrary 
to  that  act : yet  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  a small  opposition  being  only  made  in 
either.  By  these  steps  the  presbyterians  were  alarmed,  when  they  saw  the  success  of  every 
motion  that  was  made  on  design  to  weaken  and  undermine  their  establishment. 

Another  matter  of  a more  public  nature  was  at  this  time  set  on  foot.  Both  hoiiscs  of 
parliament  had  in  the  year  1709  agreed  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  the  protestant  suc- 
cession might  be  secured  by  a guorant}'^  in  the  treaty  of  peace ; and  this  was  settled  at  the 
Hague  to  be  one  of  the  preliminaries : but  when  an  end  was  put  to  the  conferences  at 
Gertniydenberg,  the  lord  Townsend  was  ordered  to  set  on  foot  a treaty  with  the  States  to 
that  effect.  They  entertained  it  readily,  but  at  the  same  time  they  proposed  that  England 
should  enter  into  a guaranty  with  them,  to  maintain  their  barrier,  which  consisted  of  some 
places  they  were  to  garrison,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  still  in  the  crown  of  Sj>ain  ; and 
of  other  places  which  had  not  belonged  to  that  crowm,  at  the  death  of  king  Charles  tiie 
Second,  but  had  been  taken  in  the  progrt'ss  of  the  war ; for,  by  their  agreements  with  us, 
they  bore  the  charge  of  the  sieges,  and  so  the  places  taken  were  to  belong  to  them  : these 
were  chiefly  Lisle,  Toumay,  Menin,  and  Douay,  and  were  to  be  kept  still  by  them.  But 
as  for  those  places  w’hich,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  had  been  so  ill  looked  after  by  the  Spanish  governors  of  Flanders,  who 
were  more  set  on  enriching  themselves  and  keeping  a magnificent  court  at  Brussels,  than  on 
preserving  the  country,  that  neither  were  the  fortifications  kept  in  due  repair  nor  the  maga- 
zines furnished,  nor  the  soldiers  j'aid:  so  that  whensoever  a war  broke  out,  the  French  made 
then^selves  very  easily  masters  of  places  so  ill  kept.  The  States  had  therefore  proj»osed, 
during  this  war,  that  the  sovereignty  of  those  places  should  continue  still  to  beh)ng  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  ; but  they  should  keep  garrisons  in  the  strongest  and  the  most  exposed,  in 
particular  those  that  lay  on  the  Lys  and  the  Schcld ; and  for  the  maintaining  this  they 
asked  100,000/.  a-year  from  tliose  provinces ; hy  which  means  they  would  be  kept  better 
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and  cheaper  than  ever  they  had  been  wliile  they  were  in  the  hiinds  of  the  Spaniards.  Tliey 
also  asked  a free  passage  for  all  the  stores  that  they  should  send  to  those  places.  This 
seemed  to  be  so  reasonable,  that  since  the  interest  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  State's, 
required  that  this  frontier  should  be  carefully  maintained,  the  ministry  were  ready  to  hearken 
to  it.  It  was  objected,  that,  in  case  of  a war  betwivn  England  and  the  States,  the  trade  of 
those  provinces  would  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ; but  this  had  been  settled  in 
the  gix'at  truce  which,  by  the  mediation  of  France  and  England,  was  made  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  States.  Tlicre  was  a provisional  order  therein  made  for  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  those  provinces ; and  that  was  turned  to  a perpetual  one  by  the  peace  of  Munster. 
King  Charles  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  the  main  of  the  barrier:  some  places  on  the  Scheld 
were  not  necessary  fur  a frontier,  but  the  States  insisted  on  them,  as  necessary  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  the  frontier : the  king  of  Prussia  excepted  likewise  to  some  places  in 
the  Spanish  Guelder.  The  lord  Townsend  thought  that  these  wore  such  inconsiderable 
objections,  that  though  his  instructions  did  not  come  up  to  every  particular,  yet  he  signed 
the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  By  it,  the  States  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  the  qiu'cn's  title  to  her  dominions  and  the  proteatant  succession  with  their  whole 
force : and  England  was  reciprocally  bound  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  this  barrier. 

The  mercenary  writers,  that  were  hired  to  defend  the  peace  then  projected  with  France, 
attacked  this  treaty  with  great  virulence,  and  by  arguments  that  gave  just  suspicions  of 
black  designs.  They  said  it  was  a disgrace  to  this  nation  to  engage  any  other  state 
to  secure  the  succession  among  us,  which  perhaps  wc  might  see  cause  to  alter : whereas,  by 
this  treaty,  the  StaU'S  had  an  authority  given  them  to  interpose  in  our  counsels.  It  w'as 
also  said,  that  if  the  States  were  put  in  possession  of  all  those  strong  towns,  they  might  shut 
us  out  from  any  sliarc  of  trade  in  them,  and  might  erect  our  manufactures  in  provinces  very 
capable  of  them.  But  it  was  answered,  that  this  could  not  bo  done  as  long  as  this  treaty 
continui'd  in  force,  unless  the  sovereign  of  the  country  should  join  with  them  against  ns. 
Some  objected  to  the  settlement  made  at  Munster,  os  a transaction  when  wc  were  in  such 
confusion  at  home,  that  we  had  no  minister  there ; but  that  treaty  liad  only  rendered  the 
truce  and  the  provisional  settlement  made  before,  by  the  mediation  of  England,  perpetual, 
and  wo  had  since  acquiesced  in  that  settlement  for  above  sixty  years.  By  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  the  treaty  it  appeared  that,  in  some  inconsiderable  matters,  the  lord 
Townsend  had  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  in  which  he  had  so  fully  satlshed 
the  ministry,  that  though  upon  his  first  signing  it  some  exceptions  had  been  taken,  yet  these 
were  passed  over,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  form. 

But  the  present  ministry  had  other  views : they  designed  to  set  the  queen  at  liberty  from 
her  engagements  by  these  alliances,  and  to  disengage  her  from  treaties.  The  house  of  com- 
mons went  now  very  hastily  into  several  resolutions  that  were  very  injurious  to  the  States : 
they  pretended  they  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  all  agreements,  with  relation  to  the 
service,  both  at  sea  and  land ; and  as  to  tho  troops  that  were  to  have  been  furnished  in 
Portugal  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  the  sulisidies  due  to  those  princes.  Tliey  fell  next  on  the  barrier 
treaty : they  gave  it  out  that  the  old  ministry  designed  to  bring  over  an  army  from  Iloiland 
whensoever  they  should,  for  other  ends,  pretend  that  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger ; 
and  it  was  said  there  was  no  need  of  any  foreign  assistance  to  maintain  it.  In  the  debate, 
• it  was  insisted  on,  that  it  could  be  maintained  safely  no  other  way ; it  was  not  to  be  doubte  d 
but  the  king  of  France  would  assist  the  pretender ; England  was  not  inclined  to  keep  up  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  to  resist  him : so  that  we  could  not  be  so  safe  any  oUier 
way,  as  by  having  the  States  engaged  to  send  over  their  army,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
But  reason  is  a feeble  thing  to  bear  down  resolutions  already  taken ; so  the  house  of  com- 
mons voted  the  treaty  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  England  ; and  that  the  lord  Townsend 
had  gone  beyond  his  instructions  in  signing  it ; and  that  he  and  all  who  had  advised  and 
ratified  that  treaty  were  public  enemies  to  the  kingdom.  These  votes  were  carried  by  a 
great  majority,  and  were  looked  on  as  strange  preludes  to  a peace.  Wlien  the  States  lieard 
what  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  harrier  treaty,  they  wrote  a very  respectful  letter  to  tho 
queen,  in  which  they  offered  to  explain  or  mollify  any  part  of  it  that  was  wrongly  under* 
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stood  ; but  the  inanaffers  of  the  house  of  commons  got  all  their  votes  to  be  digested  into 
a well-composed  inflaming  representation,  which  was  laid  lK*foro  the  quw'n  : by  it  all  the 
allies,  but  most  particularly  the  Station,  were  charged  for  having  failed  in  many  particulars 
contrary  to  their  engagements.  They  also  laid  before  the  queen  the  votes  they  had 
made  with  relation  to  the  barrier  treaty ; and  that  they  might  name  a great  sum  that 
would  make  a deep  impression  on  the  nation  (which  was  ready  to  receive  all  things 
implicitly  from  thi-m),  they  said  England  had  been,  during  the  war,  overcharged  nine- 
teen millions  beyond  what  they  ought  to  have  paid;  all  which  was  cast  on  the  old 
ministry. 

Tlie  States,  in  answer  to  all  this,  drew  up  a large  memorial,  in  which  every  particular  in 
the  representation  was  examined  and  fully  answered.  They  sent  it  over  to  their  envoy, 
who  presented  it  to  the  queen : but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ; the  end  was  already  scrve<l, 
and  the  entering  into  a discussion  about  it  could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  confound  those 
wl)o  drew  it.  The  two  first  heads  of  the  States’  memorial,  that  related  to  the  service  at  sea 
and  in  Flanders,  were  printed  here,  and  contained  a full  answer  to  all  that  was  charged  on 
them  as  to  those  matters,  to  the  ample  conviction  of  all  who  examined  the  particulars.  Tht; 
house  of  commons  saw  the  effect  this  was  likely  to  have,  so  they  voto<l  it  a false,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  injurious  paper ; and  that  the  printing  it  was  a breach  of  privilege.  And, 
to  stop  the  printing  the  other  heads,  they  put  the  printer  in  prison;  this  was  a confutation 
to  which  no  reply  could  bo  made ; yet  it  seemed  to  be  a confession  that  their  representation 
could  not  be  justified,  whin  the  answer  to  it  was  so  carefully  stifled.  The  house  of  com- 
mons went  next  to  repeal  the  naturalization  act,  in  which  they  met  with  no  opposition. 

TIjc  self-denying  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and,  as  was  ordinary,  it 
passed  easily  there.  The  scandal  of  corruption  was  now  higher  than  ever,  for  it  was  believed 
men  were  not  only  bribed  for  a whole  session,  but  had  new  bribes  for  particular  votes.  The 
twelve  new  peers  being  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  had  irritated  so  many  there,  that  for 
two  days,  by  all  the  judgments  that  could  be  made  of  the  house,  the  bill  was  likely  to  have 
passed  that  house : but  upon  some  prevailing  arguments,  secretly  and  dexterously  applied 
to  some  lords,  an  altoration  was  made  in  it,  by  which  it  was  lost.  For  whereas  the  bill, 
08  it  stood,  was  to  take  place  after  the  determination  of  the  present  parliament,  this  was 
altered,  so  as  that  it  should  take  place  after  the  demise  of  the  queen : so  it  was  no  more 
tliought  on. 

The  hoiiso  of  commons  voted  two  millions  to  be  raised  by  a lottery ; for  which  a fund  was 
created  that  might  pay  both  principal  and  interest  in  thirty-two  years. 

I look  next  to  Utrecht,  where  the  treaty  was  opened.  The  emperor  and  the  empire  sent 
their  ministers  very  late  and  unwillingly  thither ; but  they  submitted  to  the  necessity  of 
their  affairs ; yet  with  this  condition,  that  the  French  proposals  (for  so  the  propositions  that 
were  formerly  called  preliminaries  came  to  be  named)  should  be  no  ground  to  proceed  on; 
and  that  a new  treaty  should  bo  entered  on,  without  any  regard  to  them.  It  was  also 
agreed,  to  save  the  loss  of  time  in  settling  the  ceremonial,  that  tlic  plenipotentiaries  should 
assume  no  character  of  dignity,  until  all  matters  were  adjusted  and  made  ready  for  signing. 
The  first  of  January  was  the  day  named  for  opening  the  congress;  but  they  waited  some 
time  for  the  allies.  In  the  beginning  of  February  O.  S.  the  French  made  their  proposals  in 
a very  high  strain.  * 

Tlicy  promised  that,  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  they  would  own  the  qncen  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  as  sho  should  direct ; Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  to  remain  witli 
king  Philip;  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with  the  islands,  except  Sicily,  were  to  go  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  tho  elector  of  Bavaria : the  trade  was  to  be  regu- 
lated as  it  was  before  the  war  ; some  places  in  Canada  were  to  be  restored  to  England,  with 
the  frcsMlom  of  fishery  in  Newfoundland  ; but  Placentia  was  to  remain  with  the  Fnnch  : 
Dunkirk  was  offered  to  be  demolished;  but  Lisle  and  Toumay  were  to  be  given  for  it. 
The  States  were  to  have  their  demands  for  the  harrier ; and  the  frontier  between  France,  the 
empire,  and  Italy,  was  to  be  the  same  that  it  was  before  the  war,  by  which  landau,  Fem^ 
trella,  and  Exiles,  were  to  be  restored  to  France.  These  demands  were  as  extravagant 
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any  that  France  could  have  made  in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  their  affairs.  This  filled 
tiie  allies  with  indignation,  and  heightened  the  jealousy  they  had  of  a secret  understanding, 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  France. 

But  a great  change  happened  in  the  affairs  of  France,  at  this  very  time,  that  their  pleni> 
potentiaries  were  making  these  demands  at  Utrecht.  The  dauphim>ss  was  taken  sudde  nly 
ill  of  a surfeit,  as  it  was  given  out,  and  died  in  three  days;  and  within  three  or  four  days 
after  that,  the  dauphin  himself  died ; and,  in  a few  days  after  him,  his  eldest  son,  about 
five  or  six  years  old,  died  likewise;  and  his  second  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  was 
thought  to  bo  in  a dying  condition.  These  deaths  coming  so  quick  one  after  another  struck 
that  court.  The  king  himself  was  for  some  days  ill,  but  he  soon  recovered.  Such  repeated 
strokes  were  looked  on  with  amazement.  Poison  was  suspected,  as  is  usual  upon  all  such 
occasions;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  generally  charged  with  it:  he  was  believed  to  have 
dealt  much  in  chemistry,  and  was  an  ambitious  prince.  While  he  was  in  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  king  Philip’s  army,  he  formed  a project  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  make  liimsclf  king 
of  Spain ; in  which,  as  the  lord  Townsend  told  me,  he  went  so  far,  that  he  tried  to  engage 
3Ir.  Stanhope  to  press  the  queen  and  the  States  to  assist  him,  promising  to  break  with 
France  ami  to  marry  king  Cliarles's  dowager.  This  came  to  1>e  discovered.  He  was  upon 
that  called  out  of  Spain  ; and  it  was  thought  that  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  was  the 
king’s  kindneas  to  his  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  married.  The  king  not  only  passed 
it  over,  hut,  soon  after,  he  obliged  the  duke  of  Berry  to  marry  his  daughter;  such  care  had 
that  old  king  taken  to  corrupt  the  blood  of  France  with  the  mixture  of  his  spurious  issue. 
King  Philip  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  alliance,  hut  wrote  to  his  elder  brother,  expos- 
tulating for  his  not  opposing  the  marriage  more  vigorously  ; with  which  lie  professed  himself 
so  displeased,  that  he  could  not  be  brouglit  to  congratulate  upon  it.  Tliis  letter  was  sent 
from  Madrid  to  Paris,  but  was  intercepted  and  sent  to  Barcelona,  and  from  thence  to  tlie 
Hague.  Dr.  Hare  told  mo  he  road  the  original  letter*. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he  became  dauphin  upon  his  father's  death,  had  been  let 
into  the  understanding  the  secrets  of  government;  and,  as  was  given  out,  bo  had  on  many 
occasions  exprcsBc<l  a deep  sense  of  the  miseries  of  tiio  people,  with  great  sentiments  of 
justice:  he  had  likewise,  in  some  disputes  that  cardinal  de  Noailles  had  with  the  jesuits, 
espoused  his  interests,  and  protected  him.  It  was  also  believed  that  he  retained  a great 
affection  to  Fcnelon,  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  fable  of  Telcmaclius”  carried  in  it 
the  noblest  maxims  possible,  for  the  conduct  of  a wu<c  and  good  prince,  and  set  forth  that 
station  in  sliining  characters,  but  which  were  the  reverse  of  Ijouis  the  Fourteenths  whole 
life  and  reign.  These  things  gave  the  French  a just  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  in  his  death  ; 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a minority,  after  such  a reign,  struck  them  with  a great  conster- 
nation. These  deaths,  in  so  critical  a time,  seemed  to  portend  that  all  the  vast  schenm 
which  the  king  of  France  had  formed,  with  so  much  perfidy  and  bloodshed,  was  in  a fair 
way  to  l>c  soon  blasted.  But  I will  go  no  further  in  so  dark  a prospect. 

The  French  propositions  raised,  among  the  true  English,  a just  indignation ; more  parti- 
cularly their  putting  off  the  owning  the  queen  until  tlie  tix'aty  came  to  be  signed.  The  lord 
treasurer,  to  soften  this,  said  he  saw  a letter,  in  which  the  king  of  France  acknowledges!  her 
queen ; this  was  a confession  that  there  was  a private  correspondence  between  them ; yet 
the  doing  it  by  a letter  was  no  legal  act.  In  excuse  of  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  late  king 
was  not  owned  by  the  Frcncli  till  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  came  to  be  signed : but  there  Wiis 
a mediator  in  that  treaty,  with  whom  our  plenipotentiaries  only  negociatod ; whereas  there 
was  no  mediator  at  Utrecht:  so  that  the  queen  was  now,  without  any  inkrposition,  treating 
with  a prince  who  did  not  own  her  right  to  the  crown  f.  The  propositions  made  hy  the 
French  were  treated  hero  with  the  greaU^st  scorn ; nor  did  the  ministers  preUmd  to  say  any 
thing  in  excuse  fur  them.  And  an  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  expressing  a just  indig- 
nation at  such  a proceeding,  promising  her  all  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war,  until  she 
should  arrive  at  a just  and  honourable  peace. 

* ThU  «u  Dr.  Ftand*  H&re.  wboidied  biftlicp  of  Chichetter  la  1740.  He  wu  chuplaiii-grocml  of  ihc  an»y 
uixior  the  doke  of  Marlborough— General  Dkt. 

-f  W'tti  not  tbe  public  ontcriiig  iuu>  ircui}  uiib  queen  Anne  an  ackuowledgtnenl  of  her  MTereigniy 
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The  allies  did  offer  their  dcinands  next,  whicli  ran  as  high  another  waj.  The  emperor 
asked  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ; England  asked  the  restoring  Newfoundland,  and  the 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk  ; the  States  asked  their  whole  barrier;  and  every  ally  asked  satis- 
faction to  all  the  other  alliea,  as  well  as  to  himself.  England  and  the  States  declared  that 
they  demanded  Spain  and  the  West  In.lies  for  the  emperor:  so  the  high  pattern  set  by  the 
French  in  their  demands,  was  to  the  full  imitated  by  the  allies.  The  Fn*nch  set  a day  for 
offering  their  answer;  but  when  the  day  came,  instead  of  offering  an  answer  in  writing,  they 
proposed  to  enter  into  verbal  conferences  upon  the  demands  made  on  both  sides.  This  had 
indeed  been  practised  in  treaties  where  mediators  interposed ; but  that  was  not  done  until 
the  main  points  were  secretly  agreed  to.  The  allies  rejected  this  proposition,  and  demanded 
specific  answers  in  writing ; so,  till  the  beginning  of  May,  the  treaty  went  on  in  a very 
languid  manner  in  many  fruitless  meetings,  the  French  always  saying  they  had  yet  received 
no  other  orders : so  that  the  ncgociation  there  was  at  a fiill  stand. 

The  preparations  fur  the  campaign  were  carried  on  by  the  emperor  and  the  States  witli  all 
possible  vigour.  Prince  Eugene  stayed  three  months  in  England  in  a fruitless  ncgociation 
with  our  court,  and  was  scot  back  with  general  and  ambiguous  promises.  The  States  gave 
him  the  supreme  command  of  their  army,  and  assured  him  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject that  was  concerted  among  them,  ho  should  bo  put  under  no  restraint  by  their  deputies 
or  generals,  and  that  no  cessation  of  arms  should  be  ordered  till  all  was  settled  by  a general 
peace.  The  duke  of  Ormond  followed  him  in  April,  well  satisfied  both  with  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  appointments ; for  he  had  the  same  allowances  tliat  had  been  lately  voted 
criminal  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

At  this  time  the  pretender  was  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox.  He  recovered  of  them  ; bat 
his  sister,  who  was  taken  with  the  same  disease,  died  of  it.  She  was,  by  all  that  knew  her, 
admired  as  a most  extraordinary  person  in  all  respects ; insomuch  that  a very  great  cha- 
racter was  spread  of  her,  by  those  who  talked  but  indifferently  of  the  pretender  himself. 
Thus  ho  lost  a great  strength,  which  she  procured  to  him,  from  all  who  saw  or  conversed 
with  her.  I turn  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  convocation. 

There  wu  a doubt  suggested,  whether  the  queen's  license  did  still  subsist  after  a proroga- 
tion by  a royal  writ.  The  attorney-general  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  still  in  force ; upon 
which  the  bishops  went  on  with  the  resolution  in  which  the  former  session  had  ended,  and 
sent  back  to  the  lower  house  a paper,  which  had  been  sent  to  them  from  that  house  in  the 
former  session,  with  such  amendments  as  they  thought  proper.  Dut  then  Atterbury  started 
a new  notion,  that  as  in  a session  of  parliament  a prorogation  put  an  end  to  all  matters  not 
finished,  so  that  they  were  to  begin  all  anew,  the  same  rule  was  to  be  applied  to  convoca- 
tions, in  pursuance  of  his  favourite  notion,  that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  were  likewise 
to  be  observed  among  them.  Tlie  bishops  did  not  agree  to  this,  for,  upon  searching  their 
books,  they  found  a course  of  precedents  to  the  contrary.  And  the  schedule,  by  which  the 
archbishop  prorogued  them,  when  the  royal  writ  was  sent  to  him,  did  in  express  words  con- 
tinue all  things  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  then,  to  the  next  meeting.  Yet  this  did 
not  satisfy  Atterbury  and  his  party ; so  the  lower  house  ordered  him  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion  : ho  did  that  very  partially,  for  he  did  not  sliow 
him  the  paper  sent  down  by  the  bisliops  ; he  only  gave  him  a very  defective  abstract  of  it : 
whereupon  the  attorney-general  gave  him  such  an  answer  as  he  desired,  by  which  it  was 
very  plain  that  he  was  nut  rightly  informed  about  it.  Tire  bishops  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  method  of  former  convocations,  and  not  to  begin  matters  afresh  that  had  been  formerly 
nearly  finished.  By  this  means  they  were  at  a full  stop,  so  that  they  could  not  determine 
those  points  which  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  the  queen  ; but  they  entered  npon 
new  ones.  There  was  thru  a bill  in  the  house  of  parliament  for  building  fifty  new  churches 
in  and  about  London  and  WestiniusU'r ; so  an  office  for  consecrating  churches  and  church- 
yards was  prepared : and  probably  this  will  be  all  the  fruit  that  the  church  will  reap  from 
this  convocation. 

The  censure  that  was  passed  on  Winston's  book  in  the  former  session,  had  been  laid  before 
the  queen  in  due  form  for  her  approbation ; but,  at  the  opening  of  this  session  in  December, 
the  bishops,  finding  that  no  return  was  come  from  the  throne  in  that  matter,  sent  two  of 
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their  number  to  reoeiTe  her  nuyefiiy  s pleasure  in  it ; the  archbishop  being  so  ill  of  the  gout 
that  he  came  not  among  us  all  that  winter.  Tlic  quc'cn  had  put  tlio  censure  that  we  Imd 
sent  her,  into  the  hands  of  some  of  her  ministera,  but  could  not  remember  to  whom  slie  gavo 
it ; 80  a new  extract  of  it  was  sent  to  her,  and  alie  said  she  would  send  her  pleasure  upon  it 
very  speedily  : but  none  came  during  the  session,  so  all  further  proceedings  against  him  were 
stopped,  since  the  queen  did  not  confirm  the  step  tliat  we  had  made.  This  was  not  unac* 
ceptaUle  to  some  of  us,  and  to  myself  in  particular.  1 was  gone  into  my  diocese  when  that 
censure  was  passed : and  I have  ever  thought  that  the  true  interest  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  best  cohsulted  when  nice  disputing  about  mysteries  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  an  inclination  in  many  of  the  clergy  to  a nearer  approach 
towards  the  church  of  Rome.  Hicks,  an  ill-tempered  man,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  had  in  several  books  promoted  a notion  that  there  was  a proper  sacriBco  made 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  hod  on  many  occasions  studied  to  lessen  our  aversion  to  popery*. 
The  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  mctho<l  in  which  the  reforma- 
tion w.is  carried,  was  openly  condemned.  One  Urett  had  preached  a sermon  in  s(’veral  of 
the  pulpits  of  London,  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  which  he  pressed  the  necessity  of 
priestly  absolution  in  a strain  beyond  wbnt  was  pretended  to  even  in  tl)o  church  of  Koine. 
He  said  no  rc'pcntancc  could  serve  without  it,  and  affirmed  that  tlic  prii'st  was  vested  with 
the  same  power  of  pardoning  that  our  Saviour  himsc^lf  had.  A motion  was  made  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  to  censure  this,  but  it  was  so  ill  supported  that  it  w^as  let  fallt. 
Another  conceit  was  taken  up  of  the  invalidity  of  lay-baptism,  on  which  several  books 
have  been  written  : nor  was  the  dispute  a trifling  one,  since  by  this  notion  the  teachers 
among  the  dissenters  passing  for  laymen,  this  went  to  the  re-baptizing  them  and  their  con- 
gregations. 

Dodwcll  gave  the  rise  to  this  conceit.  He  was  a very  learned  man,  and  led  a strict  life : 
he  seemed  to  hunt  after  paradoxes  in  all  his  writings,  and  broached  not  a few  : he  thought 
none  could  be  saved  but  those  who,  by  the  sacraments,  had  a federal  right  to  it ; and  that 
these  were  the  seals  of  the  covenant.  So  that  he  left  all  who  died  witlmut  the  sacraments, 
to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God : and  to  this  he  added,  that  none  had  a right  to  give 
the  sacraments  but  those  who  were  commissioned  to  it ; and  these  w*ere  the  a]>oetle8,  and 
after  them  bisho]>s  and  priests  ordained  by  them : it  followed  upon  this,  that  sacraments 
administered  by  others  were  of  no  value.  He  pursued  these  notions  so  far,  that  he  asserted 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  naturally  mortal,  but  that  the  immortalizing  virtue  was  conveyed 
by  baptism,  given  by  persons  episcopally  ordained.  And  yet,  after  all  this,  which  carried 
the  episcopal  function  so  high,  he  did  not  lay  the  original  of  that  guvrmmcnt,  on  any 
instruction  or  warrant  in  the  Scripture ; but  thought  it  was  set  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  apostles  were  all  dead,  lie  wrote  very  doubtfully  of  the  time  in 
which  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled  : he  thought  it  was  not  before  the  second 
century,  and  that  an  extraordinary  inspiration  was  continued  in  the  churches  to  that  very 
time  to  which  he  ascribed  the  original  of  episcopacy  X-  This  strange  and  precarious  system 


* Dr.  0«orge  Ilkkei  was  a nalive  of  Yorkshire,  being 
bom  St  Newsbsm,  io  1642.  He  was  a rover  from  college 
to  College,  being  in  succession  a member  of  four  biTore  he 
obtained  his  fellowship  at  Lincoln  in  During  a 

lengthened  tour  upon  the  continent,  he  became  intimate 
with  )lcm7  Juatell,  who  entrusted  him  with  bis  fsiher’s 
manuscript  work,  ^ Codex  canonum  ecclesic  universalis. ** 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  hit  patron,  whom  he  accom- 
panied iuto  Scotland,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a Joc- 
tor'i  degree,  as  he  was  In  due  course  st  Oxford.  His 
higlirsi  regular  piefrrmcnt  was  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  tills  hr  lust  at  the  revolution,  refusing  to  take  the 
oaiiis.  The  nunjuhng  prelates  cuosecralcd  him  bishop  of 
Thetfurd.  He  died  in  1715.  Besides  being  a profound 
sclmlar  in  divinity,  he  was  deeplj  ver»ed  ia  Saxon  liters, 
ture,  ss  is  testified  by  his  **  Thesaurus,”  and  Institu- 
tioQca  Qrammatiev,”  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Isoguagc.  His 


other  works  aio  numerous : among  them  are  **  Discourses 
oil  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson.”.— Biograph.  Britan. 

t The  divine  thus  slightingly  mentioned  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Brett,  who,  however  erroneous  in  bis  opinions, 
was  contented  to  suffer  in  attestation  that  in  titem  he 
wis  sincere.  He  was  a very  learned  and  talented  man. 
His  native  county  was  Kent,  having  been  bom  at  Bct- 
tisliangcr  in  1667.  He  was  of  Queen's  and  Corpus. 
Cliritii  colleges,  Cambridge.  His  various  preferments 
were  resigned  by  him  in  1715,  when  be  joined  the  non- 
juring  chuithmco,  and  he  then  retired  to  the  family  seat 
at  Spring  Drove.  Here  ho  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  died  in  1743.  His  “ Ksssy  on  the  Cbru. 
nology  of  the  Bible,**  Iiis  “ Life  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,** 
and  other  works,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.— Cen.  Biog. 
Diet. 

* Henry  Dodwell  was  an  Irishman,  bom  at  Dublin  in 
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was  in  great  credit  among  us ; and  the  necessity  of  the  sacrament  and  tlic  invalidity  of 
ecclesiastical  functions,  when  performed  by  persons  who  were  not  episcopally  ordaine<l,  were 
entertained  by  many  with  great  applause.  This  made  the  dissenters  pass  for  no  Chnstiaua, 
and  put  all  thoughts  of  reconciling  them  to  us  far  out  of  view ; and  several  little  books  were 
spread  about  the  nation,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re>bapttzing  them,  and  that  they  were  in 
a state  of  damnation  until  that  was  done ; but  few  were,  by  these  arguments,  prevailed 
upon  to  be  rc-baptized.  This  struck  even  at  the  baptism  by  midwives  in  the  church  of 
Rome ; which  was  practised  and  connived  at  here  in  England,  until  it  was  objected  to  in  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton  Court,  soon  after  king  James  the  Firsts  accession  to  the  crowm, 
and  baptism  was  not  until  then  limited  to  |x*rsons  in  orders.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  year  1660,  w’hen  a great  part  of  the  nation  had  been  baptized  by 
dissenters ; but  it  was  now  promoted  with  much  heat. 

The  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a stop  to  this  new  and  extravagant  doctrine  ; so 
a declaration  was  agreed  to,  first  against  the  irregularity  of  all  baptism  by  persons  who  were 
not  in  holy  orders  ; but  that,  yet  according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and  the 
constant  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  no  baptism  (in  or  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)  ought  to  be  reiterated.  The  archbishop  of  Y'ork  at  first 
agreed  to  this ; so  it  was  resolved  to  publish  it  in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of  England  : 
but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  mind  ; and  refused  to  sign  it,  pretending  that  this 
would  encourage  irregular  baptism.  So  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  most  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  resolved  to  offer  it  to  the  convocation.  It  was  agreed  to  in  the 
upper  house,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  only  dissenting ; but  when  it  was  sent  to  the  lower 
houie,  they  would  not  so  much  as  take  it  into  consideration,  but  laid  it  aside,  thinking  that 
it  would  encourage  those  who  struck  at  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  all  tliat 
passed  in  convocation. 

The  supplies  demanded  were  given,  in  all  about  six  millions  ; there  were  two  lotteries  of 
1,800,000/.  a-piece,  besides  the  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  malt  bill.  A motion 
was  made  for  a clause  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  lottery  bills,  for  a commission  to  enquire  into 
the  value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grants  made  by  king  William.  The  ministers  appre- 
hended the  difficulty  of  carrying  a money-bill,  with  a tack  to  it,  through  the  house  of  lords ; 
so  they  prevailed  to  get  it  separated  from  the  money-bill,  and  sent  up  in  a particular  one, 
and  undertook  to  carry  it.  When  it  came  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  a great  ]>arty  was  made 
against  it : those  who  continued  to  pay  a respect  to  the  memory  of  king  William  thought 
it  was  a very  unbecoming  return  to  him  who  had  delivered  the  nation  from  slavery  and 
popery,  to  cast  so  particular  an  indignity  on  his  grants.  The  bill  made  all  its  stops  through 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  last,  with  a small  majority  of  one  or  two.  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  absent  the  first  two  days,  but  came  to  the  bouse  on  the  last : he  said  he  always 
thought  those  grants  were  too  large  and  very  unseasonably  made,  but  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  an  equal  way  of  proceeding  in  that  matter ; they  ought  either  to  resume  them 
all,  or  to  bring  all  concerned  in  thorn  to  an  equal  composition : he  therefore  could  not 
approve  of  this  hill,  which,  by  a very  clear  consequence,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  a fellow- 
snbjcct  to  resume  or  to  cover  grants  at  his  pleasure ; and  so  it  would  pUt  the  persons,  con- 
cerned in  the  grants,  into  too  great  a dependence  on  him.  At  the  last  reading  of  the  bill 
seventy-eight,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  were  for  the  hill,  and  as  many  were  against  it.  The 
votes  being  equal,  by  the  rule  of  the  house,  the  negative  carried  it : so,  for  that  time,  the  hill 
was  lost. 

During  the  session,  reports  were  often  given  out  that  all  things  wore  agreed,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  as  good  as  finished ; but  new  stories  were  set  on  foot,  and  pretended  delays,  to 
put  off  the  expectation  of  peace.  However,  in  the  end  of  May,  we  were  surj>risod  with 
letters  from  the  camp,  which  told  us  that  the  army  of  the  allies,  being  joined,  was  twenty- 


lo4l.  Ilf  li&d  t fellowtbip  of  Trinity  collrgo  in  that 
city,  but  rrtignrd  it  to  avoid  going  into  holy  ordert. 
Coming  to  Engiaod,  and  hit  literary  attaiameota  being 
very  apparent,  he  waa,  io  1666,  clecwd  Camden  profcaaor 


of  hiatorr  at  Oxford,  but  soon  wa»  deprived  of  the  ofRce. 
for  rrfiiMTig  to  take  the  oaiba  of  alle^rianre  to  Willum 
and  Mary.  He  died  in  1711. — Brokeaby'a  Life  of  H. 
Dodwell. 
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five  thousand  men  stronger  than  the  French;  an  advantage  that  they  never  had  before 
during  the  w)iole  course  of  the  war  ; that  prince  Eugene  therefore  proposed  that  they  should 
mar.'h  towards  the  head  of  the  Scheld,  where  the  French  army  lay,  and  upon  their  advancing 
the  French  would  be  obliged  either  to  venture  on  action,  or  to  retire ; and  in  that  case 
Cambray  would  be  left  open  to  the  allies  to  sit  down  lK?fore  it.  The  council  of  war  agreed 
to  this,  but  to  their  great  surprise  the  duke  of  Ormond  showed  orders  not  to  act  offensively 
against  the  French : he  soemed  to  be  very  uneasy  with  these  orders,  but  said  he  must  pbey 
them.  This  was  much  resented  by  the  whole  army,  and  by  the  ministers  of  the  allies  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Utrecht;  and  it  struck  us  here  in  F.ngland  with  amazement. 

Motions  were  made  upon  it  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  it  seemed  we  were  neither  to 
have  peace  nor  war.  So  it  was  proposed  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  that 
she  would  set  the  duke  of  Ormond  at  liberty  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  other  generals, 
and  carry  on  the  war  so  as  to  obtain  a good  peace.  Tliose  who  opposed  this  asked  what 
proofs  they  had  of  what  was  said,  conceming  the  duke  of  Ormond's  orders  ; they  had  only 
private  letters,  which  were  not  produced  : so  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  ground  enough 
to  found  an  address  upon,  which  ought  not  to  he  made  on  bare  reports.  Tlie  ministers 
would  neither  confess  nor  deny  the  matter,  pretending  the  oath  of  secrecy  ; yet  they  affirmed 
the  duke  of  Ormond  was  at  liberty  to  cover  a siege 

That  which  prevailed  in  both  liouscs  to  hinder  the  address  was,  that  the  ministers  in  lx>th 
did  affirm  that  the  peace  was  agreed  on,  and  would  be  laid  U'forc  them  in  three  or  four 
days.  It  was  upon  that  suggested  that  tills  must  be  a separate  peace,  since  the  allies  knew 
nothing  of  it.  The  lord  treasurer  said,  a separate  peace  was  so  base,  so  knavish,  and  so 
^nllanous  a thing,  that  every  one  who  served  the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  with 
their  heads  to  tlie  nation  ; but  it  would  appear  to  be  a safe  and  a glorious  peace,  much  moro 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  tlian  the  preliminaries  that  were  agreed  to  three 
years  before  : he  also  affirmed  that  the  allies  knew  of  it,  and  were  satisBed  with  it : so  the 
motion  fell ; and  all  were  in  great  ex]>cctation  to  see  what  a few  days  would  produce.  In 
order  to  this,  it  was  proposed  to  examine  into  all  the  procc'cdings  at  the  Ifaguo  and  at 
Ocrtniydenburg,  in  the  years  1709  and  1710  : IhU  was  set  on  by  a representation  made  by 
the  carl  of  Strafford  ; for  he  affinned  in  the  house  of  lords  that  those  matters  had  not 
been  fairly  represented  : he  said  he  had  his  information  from  one  of  the  two  who  had  been 
employed  in  tliose  conferences:  by  this,  it  was  plain  he  meant  Buys.  Lord  Townsend  had 
informed  the  house,  that  those  who  treated  witli  the  F n neb  at  Oertruydenberg  did,  at  their 
return,  give  an  account  of  their  negociation  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  in  the  pcnsioncris 
presence,  before  they  reported  it  to  the  States  themselves.  But  upon  this  the  carl  of  Straf- 
ford said  they  had  been  first  secretly  with  the  pensioner,  who  directed  them  both  what  to 
say,  and  what  to  suppress.  Upon  this  the  house  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her 
to  lay  before  them  all  that  passc>d  at  that  time,  and  in  that  negociation.  But  nothing  fol- 
lowed upon  this,  for  it  was  said  to  be  designed  only  to  amuse  the  house. 

Surprises  came  at  this  time  quick  one  after  another.  At  Utrecht,  on  the  second  of  June 
N.  S.,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  expostulated  with  the  bishop  of  Bristol  upon  tho 
orders  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  answered  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  said  he 
had  received  a letter,  two  days  before,  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  complained  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  advances  she  had  made  to  engage  the  States  to  enter  with  her  upon  a plan 
of  peace,  they  had  not  answered  her  os  they  ought,  and  os  she  hoped  they  would  have  done ; 
therefore  she  did  now  think  herself  at  liliorty  to  enter  into  separate  measures  to  obtain  a peace 
fur  her  own  convenience.  The  plenipotentiaries  said  this  was  contrary  to  all  their  alliances 
and  treaties ; they  thought  that,  by  the  deference  they  had  showed  her  on  all  occasions,  they 
had  merited  much  better  usage  from  her : they  know  nothing  of  any  advances  made  to  tlu^ro 
on  a plan  of  peace.  The  bishop  replied,  that,  considering  the  conduct  of  the  States,  th<* 
queen  thought  herself  disengaged  from  all  alliances  and  engagements  with  them.  Tlio 
bishop  did  not  in  express  words  name  the  barrier  treaty,  but  he  did  not  except  it ; so 
they  reckoned  it  was  included  in  the  general  words  he  had  used.  This  did  not  agree  with 
what  the  lord  treasurer  had  said  in  the  house  of  lords;  and  when  the  States'  envoy  com- 
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plained  to  liim  of  tlicsc  declarations  made  them  by  the  bishop,  all  the  answer  he  made  was, 
that  he  was  certainly  in  a very  bad  humour  when  he  talked  at  that  rate. 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  the  queen  came  to  the  parliament,  and  told  them  on  what  terms  a 
peace  might  be  had.  King  Philip  was  to  renounce  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France, 
if  it  should  devolve  on  him ; and  this  was  to  execute  itself  by  putting  the  next  to  him  into 
the  succession.  Sicily  was  to  he  separated  from  Spain,  though  it  was  not  yet  settled  who 
should  have  it.  The  protestant  succession  was  to  be  secured ; and  he  who  had  pretended  to 
the  crown  was  no  more  to  be  supported.  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished,  and  Newfoundland 
to  be  delivered  to  England.  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  were  to  remain  in  our  hands : we  were 
also  to  have  the  assiento,  a word  im|)orting  the  furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
slaves  from  Africa,  The  Dutch  were  to  have  their  barrier,  except  two  or  throe  places ; and 
due  regard  would  be  had  to  all  our  allies. 

Botlj  houses  agreed  to  make  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  for  communicating  this  plan 
to  them,  desiring  her  to  finish  it.  An  addition  to  these  last  words,  “ in  conjunction  with 
her  allies,"  was  moved  in  both  houses,  that  so  there  might  be  a guaranty  settled  for  the 
maintaining  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ; hut  it  was  rejected  by  a great  majority  in  both  houses. 
It  was  said,  in  opposition  to  it,  that  it  would  subject  the  queen  and  the  whole  treaty  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  allies,  who  might  prove  backw’ard  and  intractable.  And  since  England  had 
borne  the  greatest  share  of  the  burthen  of  the  war,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  queen  should 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  peace.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  the  allies  did  not  enter 
into  a guaranty,  we  must  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  French,  and  be  at  their  mercy,  and  so 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  promises  of  a court  noted,  in  a course  of  many  years,  for  a 
train  of  perfidy.  But  many  Iiad  formed  an  obstinate  resolution  to  get  out  of  the  war  on 
any  terms ; so  nothing  that  was  offered,  that  seemed  to  obstruct  the  arriving  speedily  at  that 
end,  was  heard  with  patience;  and  no  regard  was  had  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Yet  both 
houses  observed  one  caution,  not  to  express  their  being  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  the  peace, 
though  it  was  covertly  insinuated.  Mention  was  also  made  of  our  treaties  with  our  allies, 
and  of  the  protestant  succession.  The  lords,  who  had  all  along  protested  against  the  steps 
that  the  court  had  taken,  entered  the  reasons  of  their  protesting  against  the  negative  put  on 
adding  the  words,  “ in  conjunction  with  her  allies,”  and  on  the  former  vote,  concerning  the 
orders  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  These  carried  in  them  such  just  and  severe  reflections 
on  the  ministry,  as  running  the  nation  into  an  open  breach  of  all  public  trust,  and  putting 
every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  that  by  the  strength  of  the  majority  they  were 
expunged.  Yet  they  were  printed,  and  copies  of  them  were  sent  over  the  nation;  but 
nothing  could  break  through  that  insensibility  which  had  stupified  the  people.  A new  set  of 
addresses  ran  about,  full  of  gross  flattery,  magnifying  the  present  conduct,  with  severe  rcflcc- 
.tions  on  the  former  ministry,  which  some  carried  back  to  king  William’s  reign.  Some 
of  these  addresses  mentioned  the  protestant  succession  and  the  house  of  Hanover  with 
zeal ; others  did  it  more  coldly ; and  some  made  no  mention  at  all  of  it.  And  it  was 
universally  believed  that  no  addresses  were  so  acceptable  to  the  ministers  as  those  of  the 
last  sort. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  session  of  parliament  came  to  an  end.  Tlie  queen,  in  her 
sjicech,  said  she  was  glad  to  find  they  approved  of  her  scheme  of  peace,  though  that  was  in 
none  of  the  addresses  ; many  who  intended  to  merit  by  their  officious  zeal  had  indeed  mag- 
nified it  in  both  houses,  but  it  was  not  in  either  of  their  addresses.  The  earl  of  Strafford 
was  again  sent  over,  to  induce  the  States  to  accept  the  offers  that  the  French  were  making, 
and  to  consent  to  a cessation  of  arms. 

Prince  Eugene  ordered  Quesnoy  to  be  besieged  ; and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  covered  the  siege ; but,  when  the  place  was  so  straitened  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  above  two  or  three  days,  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  prince  Eugene  word  that  he  had 
ord(  rs  to  proclaim  a cessation  of  arms  for  two  months.  Prince  Eugene  disagreeing  to  this, 
he  signified  his  orders  to  all  the  German  troops  that  were  in  the  queen’s  pay.  But  the 
States  and  the  emperor  had  foreseen  that  this  might  happen,  and  had  negociated  so  effec- 
tually with  the  princes  to  whom  these  troops  belonged,  tliat  they  had  sent  orders  to  their 
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generals  to  continue  with  prince  Eugene,  and  to  obey  his  command.  This  they  represented 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; and  he  upon  that  told  them  they  should  have  neither  bread  nor  pay, 
nor  their  arrears,  if  they  refused  to  ol>ey  his  orders.  This  lost  seemed  unjust,  since  they  liad 
served  hitherto  according  to  agreement ; so  that  their  arrears  could  not  be  detained  with 
any  colour  of  justice.  Quesnoy  capitulated,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  said  that  the  court  of  France  had  promised  to  put  Dunkirk  in  the  queen's  hands,  as 
a sure  pledge  of  performing  all  that  they  had  stipulated,  in  order  to  a general  peace.  Tliis 
was  ex(H;nted  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  a bo<ly  of  our  troops,  with  a squadron  of  ships, 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  The  duke  of  Ormond  made  a second  attempt  on 
the  generals  of  the  German  troops,  to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  the  ce«tation  of  anns  ; but 
they  excused  themselves  upon  the  orders  they  had  received  from  their  masters.  So  he  pro- 
claimed the  cessation  at  the  head  of  the  English  troops : upon  which  ho  separated  himself 
from  prince  Eugene’s  army,  and  retired  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  possessing  himself  of  them. 
The  fortified  places  near  the  frontier  had  orders  to  let  the  officers  pass  through,  hut  not  to 
sufler  the  troops  to  possess  themselves  of  them.  The  withdrawing  the  English  forces  in  this 
manner  from  the  confederate  army  was  censured,  not  only  as  a manifest  breach  of  faith  and 
of  treaties,  but  as  treacherous  in  the  highest  and  basest  degree.  The  duke  ofOrmon<l  had 
given  the  Stab's  such  assurances  of  his  going  along  with  them  through  the  whole  campaign, 
that  he  was  let  into  the  secrets  of  all  their  counsi'ls,  which  by  that  confidence  were  all 
known  to  the  French.  And,  if  the  auxiliary  German  troops  had  not  been  prepared  to  dis- 
obey his  orders,  it  was  believed  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  army,  would  have  forced 
the  States  to  come  into  the  new  measures.  But  that  was  happily  prevented.  Yet  all  this 
conduct  of  our  general  was  applauded  at  home  as  great,  just,  and  wise  ; and  our  people  were 
Ie<l  to  think  it  a kind  of  triumph  upon  Dunkirk's  being  put  into  onr  hands  ; not  considering 
that  we  hod  more  truly  put  ourselves  into  the  bands  of  the  French  by  this  open  brt'ach  of 
faith ; after  which  the  confederates  could  no  longer  trust  or  depend  on  us.  Nor  w*as  this 
only  the  act  of  the  court  and  ministry,  but  it  U'camc  the  act  of  the  nation,  which  by  a 
general  voice  did  not  only  artprove  of  it,  but  applaud  it. 

Prince  Eugene’s  next  attempt  was  upon  Landrccy,  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  ho 
would  succeed ; but  this  prospect,  and  indetnl  the  whole  caiiq>aign,  had  a fatal  reverse. 
There  was  a body  of  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men  posted  at  Denain,  on  the  Scheld, 
commanded  by  the  carl  of  Albemarle,  to  secure  the  conveying  bread  and  ammunition  to  the 
army  and  to  the  siege.  Villars  made  a motion  as  if  he  designed  to  give  prince  Eugene 
battle,  but,  after  a feint  that  way,  he  turned  quick  upon  this  body  that  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  with  only  one  bridge  of  pontoons ; the  rest  had  been  sent  to  the  siege  of  Landrecy, 
and  there  was  not  a supply  of  more  brought.  That  bridge,  with  the  weight  that  was  on  it, 
broke,  so  the  bodies  could  not  be  joined.  But  military  men  assured  me  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  misfortune,  Villars's  attempt  might  have  turned  fatally  on  himself,  and  to  the 
min  of  his  whole  army.  But,  in  conclusion,  ho  gave  them  a total  defeat,  and  so  mode  him- 
self master  of  those  posts,  which  they  were  to  defend.  'This  opened  a new  scene : it  not 
only  forced  the  raising  the  siege  of  Landrccy,  but  gave  Villars  an  occasion  to  seize  on 
Marchiennes  and  some  other  places,  where  he  found  great  stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  furnished  him  likewise  with  an  opportunity  of  sitting  down  before  Douay.  What 
errors  were  committed,  either  in  the  counsels  or  orders,  or  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  at 
whose  door  these  ought  to  be  laid,  is  far  above  my  understanding  in  military  matters  : but, 
be  that  os  it  will,  this  misfortune  served  not  a little  to  raise  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
character,  under  whose  command  no  such  thing  had  ever  happened.  Tl>e  effi>cts  of  this 
disgrace  were  great ; Douay  was  taken,  after  a long  and  brave  defence  ; prince  Eugene 
tried  to  raise  the  siege,  but  did  not  succeed  in  it.  Indeed  the  States  would  not  put  things 
to  so  great  a venture,  after  such  a loss : the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Quesnoy 
was  next  besieged : the  great  artillery  that  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  were  left  in 
the  place.  The  garrison  improved  that  advantage;  so  that  the  taking  it  cost  the  enemy 
very  dear. 

These  losses  created  a great  distraction  in  the  counsels  at  the  Hague ; many  were  inclined 
to  accept  of  a cessation ; the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  great  offers  to  tlic 
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States,  to  persuade  them  to  continue  the  war ; at  the  same  time,  the  French  grew  very  inso- 
lent upon  their  successes,  and  took  occasion,  from  a quarrel  between  the  footmen  of  one  of 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  and  one  of  theirs,  to  demand  an  extravagant  re)>aration ; wliich 
the  Dutch  not  complying  with,  a full  stop  was  put  to  all  ])roceedings  at  Utrecht  for  some 
months.  Our  court  took  some  pains  to  remove  that  obstruction ; but  the  French  kings 
pride  being  now  again  in  exaltation,  he  was  intractable.  St.  John,  being  made  viscount 
Holingbrokc,  wm  sent  over  with  secret  instructions  to  the  court  of  France ; whore,  as  it  was 
believed,  the  peace  w^as  fully  concluded.  Hut  all  that  was  publislicd  upon  his  return  was  a 
a new  cessation  of  antis,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  four  months  longer.  Duke  Hamilton 
was  named  to  go  ambassador  to  France,  and  lord  Lexington  to  Spain.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  continued  to  press  the  States  to  come  into  the  queen’s  measures,  which  it  was 
said  he  managed  with  great  imperiousness.  The  States  resolved  to  offer  their  plan  to  the 
queen,  in  which  they  pressed  the  restoring  Strasburg  to  the  empire,  to  have  Valenciennes 
demolished,  and  Conde  added  to  their  barrier,  and  that  the  old  tariff  for  trade  should  he 
again  restored. 

The  lord  Lexington  went  first  to  Spain,  where  the  cortca  were  summoned,  in  which  that 
king  did  solemnly  renounce,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France ; and  limited  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  his  own  |>ostcrity,  to  the 
house  of  Savoy.  The  like  renunciation  was  made  some  months  after  that  by  the  princes 
of  France  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  And  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  something  strange  to  see  so  much  weight  laid  on  these 
renunciations,  since  the  king  of  France  bad  so  often  and  so  solemnly  declared  (upon  his 
claiming,  in  the  right  of  his  queen,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  when  the  renunciation  made  by 
his  queen  before  the  marriage,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  all  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  her  father’s  dominions,  was  objected  to  him)  that  no  renunciation,  w’hich  was  but  a 
civil  act,  could  destroy  the  rights  of  blood,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  But  this  w’as 
now  forgotten,  or  very  little  considered.  At  this  time,  the  order  of  the  garter  had  nine 
vacant  stalls ; so  six  knights  were  at  one  time  promoted,  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  Hamilton, 
and  Kent,  and  the  carls  of  Oxford,  Powlet,  and  Strafford.  Tlic  duke  of  Hamilton's  being 
appoinUnl  to  go  to  the  court  of  France  gave  melancholy  speculations  to  those  who  thought 
him  much  in  the  pretender's  interest : he  was  considered,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  here  in 
England,  as  the  head  of  his  party  : hut  a dismal  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life  a few  days 
before  he  intended  to  have  set  out  on  his  embassy. 

He  and  the  lord  Mohun  were  engaged  in  some  suits  of  law,  and  a violent  hatred  was 
kindled  between  them  ; so  that,  upon  a very  high  provocation,  the  lord  Mohun  had  sent  him 
a challenge,  which  he  tried  to  decline ; hut  both  being  hurried  by  those  false  points  of 
honour,  they  fatally  went  out  to  Hyde  Park,  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  fought  with 
so  violent  an  animosity,  that,  neglecting  the  rules  of  art,  they  seemed  to  run  on  one  another, 
08  if  they  tried  who  should  kill  first ; in  which  they  were  both  so  unhappily  successful,  that 
the  lord  Mohun  was  killed  outright,  and  duke  Hamilton  died  in  a few  minutes  after.  I ^411 
odd  no  character  of  him  ; T am  sorry  I cannot  say  so  much  good  of  him  os  1 could  ^nsh, 
and  I had  too  much  kindness  for  him  to  say  any  evil  without  necessity.  Nor  shall  I make 
any  reflections  on  the  deplorable  effect  of  those  unchristian  and  barbarous  maxims,  which 
have  ])revailed  so  universally,  that  there  is  little  hope  left  of  seeing  them  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  of  men ; the  false  notions  of  honour  and  courage  being  too  strong  to  be  weighed  down 
by  prudent  or  religious  considerations. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  upon  duke  Hamilton's  death,  named  for  the  embassy  to 
France,  and  went  over  in  the  end  of  December.  Hie  same  yacht  that  carried  him  to  Calais, 
brought  over  the  duke  d'Autnont,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  a good-natured  and 
gcnerotis  man,  of  profuse  expense,  throwing  handfuls  of  money  often  out  of  his  coach  as  he 
wont  about  the  streets.  He  was  not  thought  a man  of  busint^  and  seemed  to  employ  him- 
self chiefly  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  making  himself  acce)>table  to  the 
nation.  1 turn  next  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  war  in  Pomerania  went  on  but  slow'ly,  though  the  czar  and  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland  Joined  their  forces;  upon  which  it  was  thought  the  interest  of  Sweden  must 
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have  sunk  in  those  parts  ; but  the  feebleness  of  one  or  other  of  those  princes  lost  them  gre«t 
advantages.  Steinbock)  the  Swedish  general,  seeing  the  Danes  were  separated  from  their 
allies,  made  a quick  march  towanU  them ; and  though  the  Saxons  had  joined  tliein  before 
he  came  up,  yet  he  attacked  them.  The  action  was  hot,  and  lasted  some  hours ; but  it 
ended  in  a complete  victory  on  the  Swedish  aide.  At  the  same  time  the  Swedes  were  ani> 
mated  by  reports  from  Constantinople,  which  gave  them  hopes  of  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  the  czar  being  likely  to  break  out  again,  which  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  to  solicit, 
and  in  which  he  had  all  the  assistance  that  the  French  could  give  him. 

This  gave  the  emfKjror  great  apprehensions  that  disorders  in  Hungary  might  follow  upon 
it,  which  would  defeat  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  settle  matters  in  that  kingdom,  so  that 
being  safe  on  that  side  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  France,  and  by  that  means 
encourage  the  States  to  continue  the  war.  Those  in  Holland  who  pressed  the  accepting  the 
offers  that  France  made  them,  represc'iitnl  that  as  a thing  not  possible  to  be  supported.  The 
promises  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  so  often  failed  them,  that  they 
said  they  could  not  1^  relied  on : and  the  distractions  in  the  North  made  them  apprehend 
that  those  princes  might  be  obliged  to  recal  their  troops,  which  were  in  the  service  of  the 
States. 

The  carl  of  Strafford  was  sent  back  to  the  Hague  with  the  French  plan,  which  came  to 
be  called  the  queen’s  plan  : but  to  draw  them  in  the  more,  ho  was  onlered  to  enter  upon  a 
new  barrier  treaty  with  them,  by  which  the  former  was  to  be  set  aside.  By  it  the  StaU's 
were  to  maintain  the  succession  to  the  crown,  when  required  to  it  by  the  queen,  but  not 
otherwise.  This  gave  still  new  occasions  for  j(>alousy  : for  whereas,  by  the  former  treaty, 
they  were  strictly  bound  to  maintain  the  succession,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  oppose 
any  attempts  they  saw  made  against  it,  they  were  by  tins  treaty  obliged  to  stay  until 
they  were  sent  to;  and  if  our  minisU'rs  should  come  to  entertain  ill  designs  that  way,  they 
would  take  care  no  notice  should  bo  given  to  the  States.  The  barrier  for  the  Dutch  came 
far  short  of  the  former.  The  States  wrote  another  letter  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  inter- 
pose for  restoring  Strasbiirg  to  the  empire,  for  adding  Conde  to  their  barrier,  and  for  settling 
the  commerce  on  the  foot  of  the  ancient  tariff ; as  also  for  obtaining  more  reasonable  terms 
for  the  emperor.  But  things  were  so  fixed  between  the  court  of  France  and  ours,  that  tliere 
was  no  room  for  intercession. 

The  earl  of  Oodolphin  died  of  the  stone  in  September.  Ho  was  the  man  of  the  clearest 
head,  the  calmest  temper,  and  the  most  incorrupt  of  all  the  ministers  of  stato  I have  ever 
known.  After  having  been  thirty  years  in  the  treasury,  and  during  nine  of  those  lord  trea- 
surer, as  he  was  never  once  suspected  of  corruption,  or  of  suffering  his  servants  to  grow  rich 
under  him,  so  in  all  that  time  his  estate  was  not  increased  by  him  to  the  value  of  4000A  He 
served  the  queen  with  such  a particular  affection  and  zeal,  that  ho  studied  to  possess  all 
people  with  great  personal  esteem  for  her : and  she  herself  seemed  to  be  so  sensible  of  this  for 
many  years,  that  if  courts  were  not  different  from  all  other  places  in  the  world,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  his  wise  management  at  home,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
glorious  conduct  abroad,  would  have  fixed  them  in  their  posts,  above  the  little  practices  of 
an  artful  favourite,  and  the  cunning  of  a man  who  has  not  hitherto  showed  any  token  of  a 
great  genius,  and  is  only  eminent  in  the  arts  of  deluding  those  that  hearken  to  him. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Qodolphin's  death,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  to  go  and  live 
beyond  sea:  he  executed  it  in  the  end  of  November,  and  his  duchess  followed  him  in  the 
beginning  of  February.  This  was  variously  censured : some  pretended  it  was  the  giving  up 
and  abandoning  the  concerns  of  his  country,  and  they  represented  it  os  the  effect  of  fear,  with 
too  an.xious  a care  to  secure  himself ; others  were  glad  he  was  safe  out  of  ill  hands,  whereby 
if  wo  should  fall  into  the  convulsions  of  a civil  war,  ho  would  be  able  to  assist  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  as  being  so  entirely  beloved  and  confided  in  by  all  our  military  men : whereas  if 
he  had  stayed  in  England,  it  was  not  to  bo  doubted  but,  upon  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion, 
he  would  have  been  immediately  secured  ; whereas  now  he  would  be  at  liberty,  being  ^yond 
sea,  to  act  os  there  might  be  occasion  for  it. 

There  were  two  suits  begun  against  him : the  one  was  for  the  two  and  a half  per  cenl. 
that  the  foreign  princes  were  content  should  be  deducted  for  contingencies,  of  which  an 
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account  was  formerly  given ; the  other  was,  for  arrears  duo  to  the  builders  of  Blenheim 
house.  Tlie  queen  had  given  orders  for  building  it  with  great  magnificence  ; all  the  bargains 
with  the  workmen  were  made  in  her  name,  and  by  authority  from  her ; and  in  the  pream- 
bles of  the  acts  of  parliament,  that  confirmed  the  grant  of  Woodstock  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
it  was  said  the  queen  built  the  house  for  him : yet  now,  that  the  tradesmen  were  let  run  into 
an  arrear  of  110,000/.,  the  queen  refused  to  pay  any  more ; and  set  them  upon  suing  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  for  it,  though  he  had  never  contracted  with  any  of  them  : upon  his 
going  beyond  sea,  both  those  suits  were  stayed,  which  gave  occasion  to  people  to  imagine, 
that  the  ministry,  being  disturbed  to  see  so  much  public  respect  put  on  a man,  whom  they 
had  used  so  ill,  bad  set  these  prosecutions  on  foot,  only  to  render  his  stay  in  England  uneasy 
to  him. 

Our  army  continued  this  winter  about  Ghent  and  Bruges ; and  we  kept  a sort  of  ganison 
in  Dunkirk  ; but  that  was  so  ill  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  that  it  was  visible 
they  were  not  in  a condition  to  keep  the  place,  any  longer  than  the  French  were  willing  to 
let  them  stay  in  it.  And  during  that  time,  they  were  neither  allowed  to  have  a place  to 
worship  God,  nor  to  bury  their  dead  in,  though  by  a mortality  that  raged  there,  some 
thousands  died.  Our  ministers  continued  still  to  press  the  States  and  the  emperor  to  come 
into  the  queen’s  measures  ; the  emperor,  on  some  occasions,  talked  in  a very  positive  strain, 
as  if  he  was  resolved  to  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  such  hard  conditions  ; but 
the  apprehensions  of  a war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hungary,  and  the  low  state  of  bis 
treasure,  forced  him  to  come  down  from  that  height,  and  engage  the  States  to  procure  better 
tenns  for  him  : the  demand  of  Strasburg  was  rejected  by  the  French,  with  so  positive  an 
air,  that  our  court  did  not  move  in  it  more ; nor  did  it  appear  that  we  obtained  any  one 
condition  of  the  French,  but  what  was  offered  in  their  own  project. 

In  conclusion,  the  States  were  forced  to  yield  in  every  particular;  and  then  our  ministers, 
to  give  some  seeming  content  to  the  nation,  and  to  bring  the  States  into  some  confidence 
with  them,  ordered  the  new  barrier  treaty  to  be  signed ; and  it  was  given  out  by  their 
creatures,  that  the  French  were  highly  offended  at  their  signing  this;  making  it  previous  to 
% general  peace,  and  a sort  of  guaranty  for  it.  Tlius,  after  all  the  declamations  that  were 
made  on  the  first  barrier  treaty,  the  ministers  came  into  a new  one,  which  though  not  so 
secure  as  the  former,  yet  was  liable  to  all  the  objections  that  were  made  against  that.  The 
French,  as  w'e  were  assured,  in  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  used  all  that  course  of  chicane, 
for  which  they  have  been  so  long  famous ; and,  after  all  the  steps  our  court  had  made,  to  get 
them  a treaty  of  their  own  projecting,  we  were  not  at  last  able  to  gain  any  one  point  upon 
them  : they  seemed  to  reckon,  that  now  we  had  put  ourselves  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
might  use  us  as  they  pleased. 

A proclamation  was  set  out  in  the  end  of  November,  giving  notice  that  the  session  of  par- 
liament would  be  opened  on  the  thirteenth  of  January ; but  though  the  proroguing  the 
parliament,  after  such  a proclamation,  was  w’ithout  a precedent,  yet  we  were  put  off,  by  seven 
prorogations,  some  for  a fortnight,  and  some  for  three  weeks : it  was  said,  we  were  daily 
expecting  a sudden  conclusion  of  the  treaty ; and  until  all  was  finished,  the  ministers  could 
not  know’  what  aids  were  to  be  demanded.  What  occasioned  all  these  delays  is  yet  a secret 
to  me  ; so  I can  write  nothing  of  it.  Many  expresses  were  sent  to  Vienna,  and  the  returns 
to  those  could  nut  come  quick.  The  demands  for  restoring  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne,  together  with  a coinj>ensation  for  their  losses,  were  insisted  on.  The  emperor  could 
not  do  the  former  of  these  without  the  diet,  by  whose  authority  they  were  put  under 
the  imperial  ban  : but  neither  the  emperor  nor  diet  could  answer  the  other  demand,  it  rose 
BO  high. 

While  we  were  at  home  uneasy  at  the  many  prorogations  and  delays,  the  news  from 
beyond  sea  opened  a now  scene.  The  Swedes  broke  into  Holstein,  but  were  so  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dunes  and  Muscovites,  that  their  retreat  by  land  was  cut  oft,  and  the  Danish 
ships  shut  them  from  the  Baltic  sea  ; they  made  great  waste  in  the  king  of  Denmark’s  share  of 
Holstein,  and  burnt  Altena,  a great  and  rich  village,  within  a mile  of  Hamburg,  which  being 
an  open  ])lace,  in  no  sort  fortified,  the  burning  it  was  thought  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

Tlio  king  of  Prussia  died  in  February ; he  was  in  his  owrn  person  a virtuous  man,  and 
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full  of  zeal  in  the  matters  of  relipon  ; he  raised  above  two  hundred  new  churches  in  his 
dominions ; he  was  weak,  and  much  in  the  power  of  his  ministers  and  flatterers  ; hut  was 
so  a])t  to  liearken  to  whispers,  that  he  changed  twice  the  whole  set  of  his  ministry  : his 
assuming  the  title  of  a king,  and  his  aflft'cting  an  extraordinary  magnificence  in  his  court, 
brought  a great  charge  on  himself,  and  on  all  about  him,  wliich  made  him  a severe  master  to 
his  subjects,  and  set  him  on  many  pretensions,  chiefly  those  relating  to  the  prince  of  Frize- 
land,  which  were  not  thought  well  grounded.  lie  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity  by  his  son, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  affect  a roughness  of  behaviour,  and  seemed  fund  of  his  grena- 
diers, not  only  beyond  all  other  military  men,  but  beyond  all  men  whatsoever  : he  seemed  to 
have  a warlike  inclination  ; but  what  he  will  prove,  now  that  ho  is  on  the  throne,  must  be 
left  to  time  •, 

The  appearances  of  a new  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  czar  varied  so  often,  that  it  was 
doubtful  in  what  it  might  end : the  king  of  Sweden  used  all  possible  means  to  engage  tho 
Turk  in  it ; but  he  threw  himself,  by  his  intractable  obstinacy,  into  grt'at  dangers : the  party 
at  the  Porte  that  opposed  the  war,  studied  to  get  rid  of  that  king,  and  of  his  inijxirtunitii's. 
Orders  were  sent  him  to  march  bock  into  his  kingdom : and  they  undertook  to  procure  him 
a safe  passage  to  it ; but  he  treated  the  person  that  was  sent  with  this  message  with  gn^at 
insolence,  and  fortified  himself,  as  w’ell  as  he  could,  with  the  Swedes  tliat  were  about  him, 
and  resolved  to  defend  himself.  A force  much  BUjicrior  to  his  was  brought  against  him  ; but 
he  maintained  himself  so  ri'solutely  in  his  house,  that  some  hundreds  of  those  who  attacked 
him  were  killed : the  Turks  upon  that  set  fire  to  the  house,  whereupon  he  was  forced  to 
snrrendcr,  and  was  put  under  a guard,  and  most  of  his  Swedes  were  sold  for  slaves ; he  was 
carried  to  a house  near  Adrianople,  but  not  suffered  to  come  to  court : only  tlie  Sultan  dis- 
owned the  violence  used  to  his  person.  In  tho  mean  while,  tlie  czar  ship]>ed  an  army  from 
Petersburgh,  tliat  landed  in  Finland : the  Swedes  were  not  able  to  stand  before  him  ; every 
place,  as  he  advanced,  submitted  to  him  ; and  he  was  now  master  of  Abo,  the  cajiital  of  Fin- 
land, and  of  that  whole  province.  Steinbock,  with  his  anny,  maintained  liimscdf  in  Tonnin- 
gen,  as  long  as  their  provision  lasted  : but,  all  supplies  being  carefully  stopped,  he  was  forced 
at  last  to  deliver  np  himself  and  his  army  prisoners  of  war  ; and  these  were  the  best  troops 
tlie  Swedes  had,  so  that  Sweden  was  struck  with  a general  consternation;  to  this  distracted 
state  has  that  furious  prince  abandoned  his  own  kingdom.  And  there  I must  leave  it,  to 
return  to  our  own  affairs. 

After  a long  expectation  w*e  at  last  knew,  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England,  France,  and  the  States  was  signed : upon  this,  the  parliament  was 
opened  on  the  ninth  of  April.  Tho  queen  in  her  speech  told  the  two  houses,  that  she  had 
now  concluded  a peace,  and  had  obtained  a further  security  for*the  protestant  succession,  and 
that  she  was  in  an  entire  union  with  the  house  of  Hanover;  she  asked  of  the  commons,  tho 
necessary  supplies,  and  recommended  to  both  houses,  the  cultivating  tho  arts  of  peace,  with 
a reflection  upon  faction.  U])on  this  speech,  a debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords,  concerning 
some  w'ords,  that  were  moved  to  be  put  in  the  address,  (wdiich  of  course  was  to  be  made  to 
the  queen)  applauding  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  the  security  for  the  protestant  succes- 
sion : this  was  opposed,  since  wc  did  not  yet  know  what  tho  conditions  of  the  peace  were, 
nor  what  that  security  was ; all  that  appeared  was,  that  the  pretender  was  gone  out  of 
Franco  into  the  Barroia,  a part  of  Lorrain,  for  which  that  duke  did  homage  to  tlic  crown  of 
France.  An  address  of  congratulation  was  agreed  to,  but  without  any  approbation  of  the 
peace.  The  house  of  commons  observed  tho  same  caution  in  their  address.  But  upon  this, 
a new  set  of  addresses  ran  through  the  nation,  in  the  usual  strains  of  flattery  and  false 
eloquence.  The  parliament  sat  above  a month  before  tho  articles  of  peace  (and  of  a treaty 
of  commerce,  made  at  that  same  time)  were  laid  before  them.  It  was  given  out,  that,  until 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  it  was  not  proper  to  publish  them ; but  when  that  was 
done,  they  were  commnnicat^  to  botli  bouses,  and  printed* 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  king  was  bound  to  give  neither  harbour  nor  assistance 
to  the  pretender,  but  acknowledged  the  queen  s title  and  the  protestant  succession,  as  it  was 

* He  braime  Frederic  the  Great,  or  the  Mad,  for  both  deaignationt  are  applicable.  See  hit  own  “ Meicoirt  of  ike 
House  of  Broodenburg.* 
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settir^d  by  several  acts  of  parliament : Dunkirk  waa  to  be  razed  in  a time  limited,  within  6tc 
months,  after  the  ratification ; but  that  was  not  to  be  l>egun,  until  an  equivalent  for  it  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  France.  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Hay,  and  St.  Christophers  were  to 
bo  given  to  England ; but  Cape  Breton  was  left  to  the  French,  with  a liberty  to  dry  their 
fish  on  Newfoundland : this  was  the  main  substance  of  the  articles  of  peace.  The  treaty  of 
commerce  settled  a free  trade,  according  to  the  tariff  in  the  year  1064,  excepting  some  com- 
modities, that  were  subjected  to  a new  tariff  in  the  year  1699,  which  was  so  high,  that  it 
amounted  to  a prohibition : all  the  productions  of  France  were  to  come  into  England  under 
no  other  duties  but  those  that  were  laid  on  tho  same  productions  from  other  countries ; and 
when  this  was  settled,  then  commissaries  were  to  be  sent  to  London,  to  agree  and  adjust  all 
matters  relating  to  trade  : the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  was  not  yet  finished.  As  for 
the  allies,  Portugal  and  Savoy  were  satisfied  ; the  emperor  was  to  have  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands : Sicily  w^as  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king : and  Sardinia,  with  the  same  title,  was  to  be  given  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  in  lieu  of  his  losses : tho  States  were  to  deliver  up  Lisle,  and  the  little  places 
about  it ; and,  besides  the  places  of  which  they  were  already  possessed,  they  were  to  have 
Namur.  Charleroi,  Luxemburg,  Ypres,  and  Newport;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the 
Upper  Quelder,  in  lieu  of  Orange,  and  the  other  estates,  which  tho  family  had  in  Francbe 
Comte  : this  was  all  that  1 think  necessary  to  insert  here,  with  relation  to  our  treaty : the 
emperor  w*as  to  have  time  to  the  first  of  June,  to  declare  his  accepting  of  it.  It  did  not 
appear  what  equivalent  the  king  of  France  was  to  have  for  Dunkirk  : no  mention  was  made 
of  it  in  the  treaty  ; so  tho  house  of  commons  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  to  know 
what  that  equivalent  was.  Some  weeks  passed  before  they  had  an  answer ; at  last  the 
queen  by  a message  said,  the  French  king  had  that  equivalent  already  in  his  own  hands  ; 
but  we  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  that,  no  further  explanation  being  made  of  it.  As  to 
Newfoundland,  it  was  thought  that  the  French  settling  at  Cape  Breton,  instead  of  Placentia, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  with  relation  to  the  fishery,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  stdtlements  in  those  parts  of  any  value.  The  English  have  always  pretended, 
that  the  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  being  made  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  the  right 
to  it  was  in  the  crowm  of  England.  The  French  had  leave  given  them  in  king  Charles  the 
First's  time  to  fish  there,  paying  tribute,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  licence  : it  is  true, 
they  carried  this  much  further,  during  the  civil  w’ars ; and  this  grew  to  a much  greater 
height  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second;  but  in  king  Williams  time,  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed,  asserting  the  right  of  the  crown  to  Newfoundland,  laying  open  the  trade 
thither  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  with  a positive  and  constant  exclusion  of  all  aliens 
and  foreigners:  these  were  Ihe  reflections  on  tho  treaty  of  peace;  but  there  were  more 
important  objections  made  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  During  king  Charles  the  Second  s 
reign,  our  trade  with  France  was  often  and  loudly  complained  of,  as  very  prejudicial  to  the 
nation;  there  w'as  a commission  ap}K>inted  in  the  year  1674,  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  our 
commerce  with  that  nation,  and  then  it  appeared,  in  a scheme  that  was  prepared  by  very 
able  merchants,  tliat  we  lost  every  year  a million  of  money  by  our  trade  thither,  xliis  was 
then  so  well  received,  that  the  scheme  was  entered  into  the  journals  of  both  honses  of  par- 
liament, and  into  tho  books  of  the  custom-house  ; but  the  court  at  that  time  favoured  the 
interests  of  France  so  much,  preferably  to  their  own,  that  tho  trade  went  still  on  until  the 
year  1676,  when  the  parliament  laid,  upon  all  French  commodities,  such  a duty  as  amounted 
to  a prohibition,  and  w'as  to  last  for  three  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament : at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  king  Chark>8  callc<l  no  more  parliaments ; and  that 
act  was  repealed  in  king  James’s  parliaments : but,  during  the  whole  last  war,  high  duties 
were  laid  on  all  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  France;  which  by  this  treaty  were  to 
be  no  higher  charged,  than  the  same  productions  from  other  countries.  It  w*as  said  that,  if  wc 
had  been  as  often  beaten  by  tho  French,  as  they  had  been  by  us,  this  woul<l  have  been 
thought  a very  hard  treaty;  and  if  the  articles  of  our  commerce  had  been  settled,  before  the 
duke  of  Ormond  was  ortlered  to  separate  his  troo|>s  from  tl>e  confederates,  the  French  could 
not  have  pretended  to  draw  us  into  such  terms  as  they  had  insisted  on  since  that  time, 
because  wc  put  ourselves  into  thdr  power.  We  were  engaged,  by  our  treaty  with  Portugal, 
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that  their  ivines  should  be  charged  a third  part  lower  than  the  French  wines ; but  if  the 
duties  were^  according  to  this  treaty  of  commerce,  to  l>e  made  equal,  then  considenng  tho 
difference  of  freight,  which  is  more  than  double  from  Portugal,  the  French  wines  would  be 
much  cheaper  ; and  the  nation  generally  liking  them  better,  by  this  means  we  sliuuld  not 
only  break  our  tit'aties  with  Portugal,  but  if  wc  did  not  take  off  their  wines,  we  must  lose 
their  trade,  which  was  at  prt'sent  the  most  advantageous,  that  we  drove  any  where;  for, 
besides  a great  vent  of  our  manufactures,  we  brouglit  over  yearly  great  returns  of  gold 
from  thence ; four,  five,  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year.  Wc  hod  brought  the 
silk  manufacture  here  to  so  great  perfection,  that  about  three  hundred  thouKind  people  were 
maintained  by  it  *.  For  cariynng  this  on,  wc  brought  great  quantities  of  silk  from  Italy 
and  Turkey,  by  which  people  in  those  countries  came  to  take  off  as  great  quantities  of  our 
manufactures;  so  that  our  demand  for  silk  hod  opened  good  markets  for  our  w<K>llen  goods 
abroad,  which  must  fail,  if  our  manufacture  of  silk  at  home  should  be  lost ; wiiich,  if  once 
we  gave  a free  vent  for  silk  stuffs  from  France  among  us,  must  soon  be  the  case ; since  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  and  of  labour  in  France,  w'ould  enable  tho  French  to  undersell  us, 
oven  at  our  own  markets.  Our  linen  and  paper  manufactures  would  likewise  bo  ruined  by 
a free  importation  of  the  same  goods  from  France.  These  things  came  to  be  so  generally 
well  understood,  that  even,  while  flattering  addresses  were  coming  to  court  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  petitions  came  from  the  towns  and  counties  concerned  in  trade,  setting  forth 
the  prejudice  they  a]>prehendcd  from  this  treaty  of  commerce.  Tho  ministers  used  ^1  pos- 
sible arts  to  bear  this  clamour  dowrn  ; they  called  it  faction,  and  decried  it  with  a boldness, 
that  w'ould  have  sur|)rised  any,  hut  those  who  had  observed  the  methods  they  had  taken  for 
many  years  to  vent  the  foulest  calumnii^  and  the  falsest  misrepresentations  possible.  But 
the  matter  came  to  be  so  universally  apprehended,  that  it  could  not  bo  disguised. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  an  aid  of  two  shillings  in  tho  pound,  though  tho  ministers 
hoped  to  have  carried  it  higher  ; but  the  members  durst  not  venture  on  that,  since  a new 
election  was  soon  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  session : they  went  next  to  renew  the  duty 
on  malt,  for  another  year ; and  here  a debate  arose,  that  was  kept  up  some  days  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  whether  it  should  be  laid  on  the  whole  island  : it  was  c.'irried  in  the 
affirmative,  of  which  the  Scots  complained  heavily,  as  a burden  that  their  country  could  not 
bear:  and  whereas  it  was  said,  that  those  duties  ought  to  be  laid  equally  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Scots  insisted  on  an  article  of  the  union,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  no  duty  should  bo  laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which  ought  to 
bo  obscr\*ed  religiously.  They  said,  it  was  evident,  the  war  with  Spain  was  not  yet  ended ; 
no  peace  with  that  crown  was  yet  proclaimed,  nor  so  much  as  signed  ; and  though  it  was  as 
good  as  made,  and  was  every  day  expected,  yet  it  was  a maxim  in  the  construction  of  all 
laws,  that  odious  matters  ought  to  be  strictly  understood,  whereas  matters  of  favour  were 
to  be  more  liberally  interpreted.  It  was  farther  said  on  the  Scotch  side,  that  this  duty  was, 
by  the  very  words  of  the  act,  to  be  applied  to  deficiencies  during  the  war ; so  this  a<’t  w*as, 
upon  the  matter,  making  Scotland  pay  that  duty  during  the  war,  from  which  the  articles  of 
the  union  did  by  express  words  exempt  them.  A great  number  of  the  English  were  cun- 
vinced  of  tho  equity  of  these  grounds,  that  tho  Scots  went  on ; but  the  majority  w*as  on  the 
other  side.  So,  when  tho  bill  had  passed  through  the  house  of  commons,  all  the  Scots  of 
both  houses  met  together,  and  agreed  to  move  for  an  act,  dissolving  the  union ; they  went 
first  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  how  grievous  and  indeed  intolerable  this  doty  would  be  to 
their  country,  so  that  they  were  under  a necessity  to  try,  how  the  union  might  be  broken. 
Tho  queen  seemed  uneasy  at  the  motion ; slio  studied  to  divert  them  from  it,  and  assured 
them  that  her  officers  should  have  orders  to  make  it  easy  to  them.  This  was  understood 
to  imply  that  tho  duty  should  not  bo  levied ; but  they  knew  this  could  not  be  depended  on : 
so  the  motion  was  made  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  most  of  tho  lords  of  that  nation  spoke 
to  it : they  set  fortli  all  the  hardships,  that  Uiey  lay  under  since  the  union ; they  had  no 
more  a council  in  Scotland  ; their  peers  at  present  were  the  only  persons  in  the  whole  island, 
that  were  judged  incapable  of  peerage  by  descent ; their  laws  were  altered  in  matters  of 
tho  highest  importance,  particularly  in  matters  of  treason ; and  now  an  imposition  was  to 
* There  muet  be  one  cipher  lou  fnan/  here.  Burnet  unqaeeUuosbljr  intended  to  write  30,000. 
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bo  laid  on  their  malt,  which  zniiMt  prove  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor  of  that  counirr, 
and  force  them  to  drink  water.  Upon  all  tht^  reasons  they  moved  for  liberty  to  brin^  in  a 
bill,  to  dissolve  the  union,  in  which  they  would  give  full  security,  for  maintaining  the  queen's 
]>rerogative,  and  for  securing  the  protestant  succession.  This  was  opposed  witli  much  zeal 
by  the  ministers,  but  was  8iip]K>rted  by  otiicrs;  who,  though  they  did  not  intend  to  give  up 
the  union,  yet  thought  it  reasonable  to  give  a hearing  to  this  motion,  that  they  might  see 
how  far  the  proU*stant  succession  could  be  secured,  in  case  it  should  be  entertained  ; but  tho 
nuijority  were  for  n>jccting  the  motion  : when  the  malt-bill  was  brought  up  to  the  lords, 
there  was  such  an  opposition  made  to  it  that  fifty-six  voted  against  it,  but  sixty^four  wera 
fur  it,  and  so  it  passed. 

Tho  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  session  was,  a bill  for  settling  tho  oom- 
niercc  with  France,  according  to  tlie  treaty,  and  for  taking  off  the  prohibitions  and  high 
duti<?s,  that  were  laid  on  the  productions  of  France.  The  traders  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
those  in  all  the  other  parts  of  England  were  alarmed,  with  tho  great  prejudice  this  would 
bring  on  the  whole  nation.  The  Turkey  company,  those  that  traded  to  Portugal  and  Italy, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  appeared  before  both 
bouses,  and  set  forth  the  great  mischief,  that  a commerce  with  France,  on  the  foot  of  the 
treaty,  would  bring  upon  tlie  nation  ; while  none  appeared  on  the  other  ride,  to  answer  their 
arguments,  or  to  set  forth  the  advantage  of  such  a commerce.  It  was  manifest,  that  none  of 
the  trading  bodies  had  been  consulted  in  it ; and  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
bad  made  very  material  observations  on  the  first  project,  which  was  sent  to  them  for  their 
opinion:  ami  afterwards,  when  this  present  project  was  formed,  it  was  also  transmitted  to 
that  hoard  by  the  queen’s  order,  and  tlu‘y  were  required  to  make  their  remarks  on  it;  but 
Arthur  Moor,  who  had  risen  up,  from  being  a footman  without  any  education,  to  be  a great 
dealer  in  trade,  and  was  the  person  of  that  board  in  whom  the  lord  treasurer  confided  most, 
moved  that  they  might  first  read  it  every  one  apart,  and  then  debate  it ; and  he  desired 
to  have  the  first  perusal : so  he  took  it  away,  and  never  brought  it  back  to  them, but  gave  it 
to  the  lord  Bolingbroke,  wlio  carried  it  to  Paris,  and  there  it  was  settled  *.  The  bill  was 
very  feebly  maintained  by  those  who  argued  for  it ; yet  the  majority  went  with  the  bill 
until  the  last  day  ; and  then  the  opposition  to  it  was  so  strong,  that  the  ministers  seemed 
inclined  to  let  it  fall : but  it  was  not  then  knowm,  whether  this  was  only  a feint,  or  w hether 
the  instances  of  the  French  ainba.ssador,  and  the  engagements  that  our  ministers  were  under 
to  that  court,  prevailed  for  carrying  it  on.  It  was  brought  to  the  last  step ; and  then  a great 
many  of  those,  who  had  hitherto  gone  along  with  the  court,  broke  from  them  in  this  matter, 
and  bestirroil  themselves  so  eifi^ually,  that  wlien  it  came  to  the  last  division,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  were  for  the  bill,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  against  it : by  so 
small  a majority  was  a bill  of  such  great  importance  lost.  But  Uie  house  of  commons,  to 
soften  the  ill  constructions  that  might  be  made  of  their  rejecting  this  bill,  made  an  address 
to  the  queen,  in  which  they  thanked  her  for  the  peace  she  had  concluded,  and  for  the  foun- 
dation laid  fur  settling  our  commerce ; and  prayed  her  to  name  commissaries  to  regulatft  and 
finish  that  matter. 

To  this  the  queen  sent  an  answer,  of  a singular  composition : she  said,  she  was  glad  to  see 
tlicy  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  that  she  lia«l  made,  and 
assured  them  that  she  would  use  her  best  endeavours  to  see  all  the  advantages  that  slie  had 
stipulated  for  her  subjects  piTronne<l.  This  was  surprising,  since  the  house  of  commons  had 
sufficiently  showed,  how  little  they  were  pleased  with  the  treaty  of  commerce,  by  th<Mr 
rejecting  the  bill  that  was  ufTered  to  confirm  it;  and  this  was  insinuated  in  their  address 
itself : but  it  was  pleasantly  said,  that  the  queen  answered  them,  according  to  what  ought 


• Mr.  Rpeokcr  Onslow  Mvt,  “ Mr.  Moor  had  Trrjf 
rxlMonliiiarv  talents,  with  {^rcat  experience  and  know- 
ItHljie  of  the  world,  very  aVle  in  pai  iUment,  and  ca(«ble 
of  the  liiglieat  |arta  of  burineu,  with  a manner  in  it.  and 
indeed  in  hia  (;enenl  de|»nrtiiient,  equal  alninct  to  any 
rank.  He  knew  every  body,  and  eould  talk  of  every 

body,  which  made  hia  coiivemiton  a tort  of  hittory  of  the 
age.  11c  wot  geociotu  tod  uiaguitlccnt ; wrote  aiod  ap'^ke 


accurately  and  p<ditely  ; but  hit  fienre  wa*  awkwanl  and 
diaadrantapeoua.  If,"  conlinuea  Mr.  Ontlow,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  **  if  he  hod  railed  himtelf  by  a omnw  of 
virtue,  Iks  would  have  juiCly  been  decnkcd  one  of  the 
greatcil  among  ihotc  who  have  wrought  their  own  fur- 
tnnet.  But,  vendidii  hie  atiro  putrbin-.-io  Spain,  at  lestt, 
if  not  to  France,  in  our  commercial  trantacliona  at  the 
|>cacc  of  Utirchu"— Oxford  cd.  of  thia  work. 
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to  have  been  in  their  address,  and  not  according  to  what  was  m it ; besides  it  was  obserrable, 
tliat  her  promise  to  maintain  what  was  already  stipulatt‘d,  did  not  at  all  answer  the  prayer 
of  their  address.  This  was  all  that  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament  with  relation  to  the 
peace.  It  was  onoc  apprcliendcd,  that  the  minisU^rs  would  have  moved  for  an  act,  or  at  least 
for  an  address,  approving  the  peace ; and  upon  that  I prepared  a s})ecch,  which  1 intcnde<l  to 
make  on  the  subject : it  was  the  only  speech  that  I ever  prepared  beforehand  ; but  since  that 
matter  was  never  brought  into  tlie  house,  I had  no  occasion  to  make  it;  yet  1 tliink 
proper  to  insert  it  here,  that  1 may  deliver  down  my  thoughts  of  this  great  transaction  to 
posterity. 

**  My  lords,  this  matter  now  before  you,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  so  it  may 
be  seen  in  very  different  lights ; 1 will  not  meddle  with  tlie  political  view  of  it ; I leave 
that  to  persons  who  can  judge  and  spi'ak  of  it  much  better  than  I can  : 1 will  only  offer  to 
you  what  appears  to  me,  when  I consider  it,  with  relation  to  the  rules  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion ; in  this  1 am  sure  I act  within  my  proper  s|)here.  Some  things  stick  so  with  me,  that 
1 could  have  no  quiet  in  my  conscience,  nor  think  I had  answered  the  duty  of  my  function, 
if  I did  not  moke  use  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  that  our  constitution  and  the  privileges  of 
this  bouse  allow  roe  : I am  the  more  encouraged  to  do  this,  because  the  bringing  those  of  our 
order  into  public  councils,  in  which  we  have  now  such  a share,  was  originally  intended  for 
tliis  very  end,  that  we  should  offer  such  considerations,  as  arise  from  the  rules  of  our  holy 
religion,  in  all  matters  that  may  come  before  us.  In  the  opening  my  sense  of  things,  I may 
be  forced  to  use  some  words  that  may  perhaps  appear  severe : 1 cannot  help  it,  if  the  nature 
of  these  affairs  is  such,  that  I cannot  speak  plainly  of  them  in  a softer  strain  : I intend  not 
to  reflect  on  any  person ; and  I am  sure  I have  such  a profound  respect  fur  the  queen,  that 
no  part  of  what  1 may  say,  can  bo  understood  to  reflect  on  her  in  any  sort : her  intentions 
are,  no  doubt,  as  she  declares  them  to  be,  all  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  her  people ; but 
it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  she  can  read  long  treaties,  or  carry  the  articles  of  tliero  in  her 
memory : so  if  things  have  been  either  concealed  from  her,  or  misrepresented  to  her,  she  can 
do  no  wrong ; and,  if  any  such  thing  has  been  done,  wo  know  on  whom  our  constitution  lays 
the  blame. 

^ The  treaties  that  were  made  some  years  ago  with  our  allies  arc  in  print ; both  the  grand 
alliance,  and  some  subsequent  ones : we  see  many  things  in  these  that  arc  not  provided  for 
by  this  peace ; it  was  in  particular  stipulated,  that  no  peace  should  be  treated,  much  less 
concluded,  without  the  consent  of  the  allies.  But,  before  1 make  any  observations  on  this, 
I must  desire  you  will  consider  how  sacred  a thing  the  public  faith,  that  is  engaged  in  treaties 
and  alliances,  should  bo  esteemed. 

**  I hope  I need  not  tell  you,  that  even  heathen  nations  valued  themselves  upon  their 
fidelity,  in  a punctual  observing  of  all  their  treaties,  and  with  how  much  infamy  they  branded 
the  violation  of  them  : if  we  consider  that,  which  revealed  religion  teaches  us  to  know, 
that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  Qod,  the  God  of  all  truth,  as  we  know  who  is  the 
father  of  lies ; God  hates  the  deceitful  man,  in  whose  mouth  there  is  no  faithfulness.  In 
that  less  perfect  religion  of  the  Jews,  when  the  Gibconites  had,  by  a fraudulent  proceeding, 
drawn  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  into  a league  with  them,  it  was  sacredly  observed ; and  the 
violation  of  it,  some  time  after,  was  severely  punished.  And,  when  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  shook  off  the  fidelity,  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
prophet  thereupon  said  with  indignation,  sliall  he  break  the  oath  of  God,  and  prosper  ? The 
swearing  deceitfully  is  one  of  the  worst  character;  and  he  who  swears  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changes  not,  is  among  the  best.  It  is  a maxim  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  that  the  throne  is 
established  by  righteousness.  Treaties  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths ; and  when  an  oath  is 
asked  to  confirm  a treaty,  it  is  never  denied.  The  best  account  that  I can  give  of  the  disuse 
of  adding  that  sacred  seal  to  treaties  is  this : 

The  popes  had  for  some  agi*s  possessed  themselves  of  a power,  to  which  they  had  often 
recourse,  of  dissolving  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  obligation  of  oaths  : the  famous,  but  fatal 
story  of  I.4idislau8,  king  of  Hungary,  breaking  his  faith  to  Amurath,  the  Turk,  by  virtue  of 
a papal  dispensation,  is  well  known.  One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  this  sort  was,  when  pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  absolved  Francis  the  First,  from  the  treaty  made  and  sworn  to  at 
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Madrid,  while  he  waa  a prisoner  there  : the  severe  revenge  that  Charles  the  Fifth  took  of 
this,  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  in  keeping  that  pope  for  some  months  a prisoner,  has 
made  popes  more  cautious,  since  that  time,  than  they  were  formerly : this  also  drew  such 
heavy  but  just  reproaches  on  the  papacy,  from  the  reformers,  that  some  stop  seems  now  to 
bo  put  to  such  a barefaced  protection  of  perjury.  But  the  late  king  told  me,  that  he  under* 
sto^  from  the  German  protestant  princes,  that  they  believed  the  confessors  of  popish  princes 
had  faculties  from  Rome,  fur  doing  this  as  effectually,  though  more  secretly : he  added,  that 
they  knew  it  went  for  a maxim  among  popish  princes,  that  their  word  and  faith  bound  them 
as  they  were  men,  and  members  of  society ; but  that  their  oaths,  being  acts  of  religion,  were 
subject  to  the  direction  of  their  confessors : and  that  they,  apprehending  this,  did,  in  all  theii 
treaties  with  the  princes  of  that  religion,  depend  upon  their  honour,  but  never  asked  the 
confirmation  of  an  oath,  which  had  been  the  practice  of  former  ages.  The  protestants  of 
France  thought  they  had  gained  an  additional  security,  for  observing  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  the  swearing  to  observe  it  was  made  a part  of  the  coronation  oath  : but  it  is  probable, 
tills  very  thing  undermined  and  ruined  it. 

**  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  others,  who  have  written  of  the  law  of  nations,  lay  this  down 
for  a rule^  that  the  nature  of  a treaty,  and  the  tie  that  arises  out  of  it,  is  not  altered  by  the 
having,  or  not  having,  an  oath  ; the  oath  serves  only  to  heighten  the  obligation.  They  do 
also  agree  in  this,  that  confederacies  do  not  bind  states  to  carry  on  a war  to  their  utter  ruin ; 
but  that  princes  and  states  are  bound  to  use  their  utmost  efforts,  in  maintaining  them  : and 
it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  treated  of  these  matters,  that  the  common  enemy,  by  offering 
to  any  one  confederate  all  his  pretensions,  cannot  justify  his  departing  from  the  confederacy  ; 
because  it  was  entered  into  with  that  view,  that  all  the  pretensions,  upon  which  the  confede- 
racy was  made,  should  be  insisted  on  or  departed  from,  by  common  consent. 

“ It  is  true,  that  in  confederacies,  where  allies  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  several 
articles,  as  to  their  quotas  or  shares,  if  any  one  fails  in  the  part  he  was  bound  to,  the  other 
confederates  have  a right  to  demand  a reparation  for  his  iion-pcrformancc  : but  even  in  that 
case,  allies  are  to  act  os  friends,  by  making  allowances  for  what  could  not  be  helped,  and 
not  as  enemies  by  taking  advantages,  on  design  to  disengage  them  from  their  allies.  It  is 
certain,  allies  forfeit  their  right  to  the  alliance,  if  they  do  not  perform  their  part : but  the 
failure  must  be  evident,  and  an  expostulation  must  be  first  made  : and,  if  upon  satisfaction 
demanded,  it  is  not  given,  Uien  a protestation  should  be  made,  of  such  non-performance  ; and 
the  rest  of  the  confederates  are  at  liberty,  as  to  him  who  fails  on  his  part : these  are  reckoned 
among  the  customs  and  laws  of  nations ; and,  since  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  I 
cannut  see  how  it  can  be  made  out,  that  the  tie  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  consequence,  that 
the  public  faith,  has  not  been  first  broken  on  our  side. 

“ My  lords,  I cannot  reconcile  the  carrying  on  a treaty  with  the  French,  without  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  other  confederate  states  and  princes,  and  the  concluding  it, 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the  principal  confederate,  not  to  mention  the  visible 
uneasiness  that  has  appeared  in  the  others,  who  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  consent,  by 
declarations,  if  not  by  threatenings,  from  hence : I say,  I cannot  reconcile  this  vrith  the  articles 
of  the  grand  alliance,  and  the  other  later  treaties,  that  are  in  print : this  seems  to  come 
within  the  charge  of  the  prophet  against  those  who  deal  treacherously,  with  those  who  had 
not  dealt  treacherously  with  them  ; upon  which,  the  threatening  that  follows  may  be  justly 
apprehended : it  will  have  a strange  sound  among  all  Christians,  but  more  particularly  among 
the  reformed,  when  it  is  reported,  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  head  of  the  reformed 
princes,  said  openly  to  the  other  plenipotentiaries,  that  the  queen  held  herself  frt^e  from  all 
her  treaties  and  alliances : if  this  be  set  for  a precedent,  here  is  a short  way  of  dispensing 
with  the  public  faith  ; and  if  this  was  spoken  by  one  of  our  pnlates,  I am  afraid  it  will 
leave  a heavy  rej>r(wich  on  our  church  ; and,  to  speak  freely,  I am  afraid  it  will  draw  a much 
heavier  cun»  after  it  My  lords,  there  is  a G(kI  in  heaven,  who  will  judge  all  the  world, 
without  n^spect  of  persons : nothing  can  prosper  without  his  blessing  : he  can  blast  all  the 
counsels  of  men,  wlien  laid  in  fraud  and  deceit,  how  cunningly  soever  they  may  bo  either 
contrived  or  disguised : and  I must  think  that  a peace  made,  in  opposition  to  the  expix'ss 
a’ords  of  so  many  treaties,  will  prove  a curse  instead  of  a blessing  to  us  : God  is  provoked 
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l>y  TOch  proceedinga,  to  pour  heavy  judgmcnte  on  ua,  for  the  violation  of  a faith  so  often 
given,  which  is  so  openly  broken : by  this  our  nation  is  dishonoured,  and  our  church  dis- 
grace<l  : and  1 dread  to  think,  what  the  consequence  of  tboMf  things  U Hkcly  to  prove.  I 
would  not  have  expressed  myself  in  such  a manner,  if  I had  not  thought,  that  I was  bound 
to  it  by  the  dirty  that  I owe  to  Almighty  God,  by  my  zeal  for  the  queen,  and  the  church, 
and  by  niy  love  to  my  country.  Upon  so  great  an  occasion,  I think  my  ]>ust  in  the  church 
and  in  this  house  lays  me  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and  to 
speak  plainly  without  fear  or  flattery,  let  the  effect  of  it,  as  to  myself,  l>e  what  it  will : I 
shall  have  the  more  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  both  living  and  d}dng,  for  having  dune  that, 
which  seeminl  to  me  an  indispensable  duty. 

**  I hope  this  house  will  not  bring  upon  themselves  and  the  nation,  the  blame  and  guilt  of 
approving  that,  which  seems  to  be  much  more  justly  censurable : the  reproach  that  may 
belong  to  this  treaty,  and  the  judgments  of  God,  that  may  follow  on  it,  are  n‘>w  what  a few 
only  are  concerned  in.  A national  approbation  is  a thing  of  another  nature : the  pnblio 
breach  of  faith,  in  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  Smyrna  fleet  forty  years  ago,  brought  a 
great  load  of  infamy  on  those  who  advised  and  directed  it ; but  they  were  more  modest 
than  to  ask  a public  approbation  of  so  opprobrious  a fact : it  lay  on  a few ; and  the  nation 
was  not  drawn  into  a share  in  the  guilt  of  that,  which  was  then  universally  detested,  though 
it  was  passed  over  in  silence : it  seems  enough,  if  not  too  much,  to  be  silent  on  such  an 
occasion.  I can  carry  my  compliances  no  further." 

I now  go  on  with  the  account  of  what  was  farther  done  in  this  Mission : the  house  of 
commons  was,  os  to  all  other  things  except  the  matter  of  commerce,  so  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers,  that  they  ventured  on  a new  demand,  of  a very  extraordinary  nature,  which 
was  made  in  ns  extraordinary  a manner.  The  civil  list,  which  was  estimated  at  000,000/. 
a-ycar,  and  was  given  for  the  ordinary  support  of  tho  government,  did  far  exceed  it : and 
this  was  so  evident  that,  during  the  three  first  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  100,000/.  was 
every  year  applied  to  the  war ; 200,000/.  was  laid  out  in  building  of  Blenheim  house,  and 
the  entertaining  the  Palatines  had  cost  the  queen  100,000/.  So  that  here  was  apparently  a 
large  overplus,  beyond  what  was  necessary  towards  the  support  of  tho  government.  Yet 
these  extraordinary  expenses  had  put  the  ordinary  pa)'ments  into  such  an  orrear,  that  at 
Midsummer,  1710,  the  queen  owed  510,000/. : but,  upon  a new  account,  this  was  brought 
to  be  80,(»00/.  h^s;  and  that  time  there  was  an  arrear  of  190,000/.  due  to  the  civil  list; 
these  two  sums  together,  amounting  to  270,000/.,  the  debt  that  remained  was  but  240,0004 
Yet  now,  in  tho  end  of  the  session,  when,  upon  tho  rejecting  the  bill  of  commerce,  most  of 
the  members  were  gone  into  the  country,  so  that  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them  left,  a message  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  desiring  a power  to  mortgage  a 
branch  of  the  civil  list,  for  thirty-two  years,  in  order  to  raise  upon  it  .500,000/, 

This  was  thought  a demand  of  very  bad  consequence,  since  the  granting  it  to  one  prince 
would  be  a precedent  to  grant  the  like  to  all  future  princes  ; and,  os  the  account  of  tlie  debt 
was  deceitfully  stated,  so  it  was  known  that  the  funds  set  off  for  the  civil  list  would  increase 
considerably  in  times  of  peace.  So  an  opposition  was  made  to  it,  with  a great  superiority 
in  point  of  argument,  but  there  was  a great  majority  for  it.  And  all  people  concluded  that 
the  true  end  of  getting  so  much  money  into  the  hands  of  the  court  was  to  furnish  their  crea- 
tures sufficiently  for  carrying  their  elections. 

Tho  lords  were  sensible  that  the  method  of  procuring  this  supply  was  contrary  to  their 
privileges,  since  all  public  supplies  were  either  asked  from  the  throne,  or  by  a message  which 
was  sent  to  both  houses  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  practice  was  enquired  into  by  the  lords : 
DO  precedents  came  up  to  it,  but  some  came  so  near  it,  tliat  nothing  could  be  made  of  the 
objection.  Rut  the  ministers,  apprehending  that  an  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  bill  if 
it  came  up  alone,  got  it  consolidated  with  another  of  1,200,000/.  that  was  before  them.  And 
the  weight  of  these  two  joined  together  made  them  both  pass  in  the  house  of  lords  without 
oppositi  on. 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  the  earl  of  Wliarton  set  forth  in  tho  house  of  lords  the  danger 
the  nation  was  in  by  the  pretender’s  being  settled  in  Lorraine  ; so  he  moved  that  an  address 
sltould  be  made  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  use  her  most  pressing  instances  with  the  duko 
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of  Lorraine  to  remove  him,  and  with  all  princee,  that  were  in  amity  or  correspondence  with 
her,  not  to  receive  the  pretender,  nor  to  suffer  him  to  continue  in  their  dominions.  Tins 
was  opposed  by  none  but  the  lord  North  ; so  it  was  carried  to  the  queen.  Tlic  day  after 
the  lords  had  voted  this,  Stanhope  made  a motion  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  it  was  agreed  to,  nemtM  contraJicente.  The  queen,  in  her  answer  to  the  addn'sa 
of  the  lords,  said  she  would  repeat  the  instances  she  had  altt'ady  used  to  get  that  pt'rsnn 
removed,  according  to  their  desire  in  the  addrew.  This  seemed  to  import  that  she  had 
already  pressed  the  duke  of  Lorraine  on  that  subject,  though  the  ministers  in  the  house  of 
lords  acknowledged  that  they  knew  of  no  applications  made  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
thought  the  words  of  the  answer  related  only  to  the  instances  she  had  used  to  get  the 
pretender  sent  out  of  France.  But  the  natural  signification  of  the  words  seeming  to  relate 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  lords  made  a second  address,  in  which  they  said,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  6nd  that  those  instances  had  nut  their  full  effect,  notwithstanding  the  kings  of 
France  and'Spain  had  showed  their  cuiiiptiance  with  lier  desire  on  that  occasion.  All  the 
answer  brought  to  this  was,  that  the  queen  received  it  graciously.  She  answered  the  com- 
mons more  plainly,  and  promised  to  use  her  en<kavuurs  to  get  him  removed.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  duke  of  I.>orraine  did  not  consent  to  receive  him,  till  he  sent  one  over 
to  know  the  queen’s  pleasure  upon  it,  and  tlint  he  was  very  readily  informed  of  that. 

In  the  end  of  May,  Sjiratt,  bishop  of  Rochester,  died  ; his  parts  were  very  bright  in  his 
youth,  and  gave  great  hopes : but  these  were  blasted  by  a lazy,  libertine  course  of  life,  to 
which  his  temper  and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  considering  the  duties,  or  even  the 
decencies,  of  his  profession : he  was  justly  esteemed  a great  master  of  our  language,  and  one 
of  our  correctest  wriU*rs  *.  Atterhury  succet^ed  him  in  that  see,  and  in  the  deanery  of 
Westminster  thus  w'as  he  promoU'd,  and  rcw'arded  for  all  the  fiamc  that  he  lud  ratst.'d  in 
our  church.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  died  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age:  he  was  a generous  and  good-natured  man,  but  easy  and  weak,  and  much 
in  the  powder  of  others  : he  was  succeeded  by  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  the  queen  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  pass  the  bills,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
session : she  made  a speech  to  her  parliament,  in  which,  after  she  hod  thanked  them  for  the 
service  they  had  done  the  public  and  for  the  supplies  that  the  commons  had  given,  she  said, 
she  hoped  the  affair  of  commerce  w’ould  be  so  well  understood  at  their  next  meeting,  that  the 
adxantageous  conditions  she  had  obtainiKl  from  France,  would  be  made  effectual,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  : she  enlarged  on  the  praises  of  the  present  parliament ; she  said,  at  their 


* The  ftboTf  elianeter  of  Dr.  Spntt,  like  menT  olhert 
girrn  bj*  Buroet,  of  tbuee  opposed  to  him  io  politico,  ia 
much  too  disporairing.  Dr.  TLninu  Spralt,  a Dative  of 

Donetahire,  wa»  bom  at  Bramintter,  in  V6S5.  He  was 
a member,  and  lubseqtiently  a fellow,  of  WadKam  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  very  oppoaite 
mental  pursuits,  po«-ir>  and  maihomatica.  Hit  talents  were 
veisatile,  and  his  political  attachments  equally  pmtwan. 
To  please  the  antHnionarrhists.he  «Tote  an  ode  on  Crom- 
wrIPs  death;  to  satisfy  the  royalists  under  Charles  the 
Serond,  he  prodneed  a **  History  of  the  Rye  House  Plot;** 
and  if  James  the  Second  had  continued  In  the  ascendant, 
the  doctor  might  have  been  pleased  to  wiite  a jarohiaical 
oartwtive  of  Monmouih't  invnsjtm.  When  the  Stiiarta 
Were  restored,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.  Duiing  the  very  Brst  dinner,  at  which  he  was 
present  Id  this  peer’s  residence,  this  witty  pruftiga'e 
remarked,  (bst  he  wondered  why  it  generally  happcr>ed 
thst  geese  were  placed  nrir  ti«  clergy.  ’*  1 cannot  tell 
the  reason,*’  rrj«dncd  Spmtt,  •*  but  I shall  never  see  a 
goose  airain  without  thinking  of  your  grace. " The  duke 
immediately  disremtti  that  his  new  cluplatn  was  the  man 
he  m-wliii,  ami  from  that  tims  Spf«tt  always  supervised  his 
patioti's  liter-ry  works,  and  assisted  him  much  in  the  com. 
posiiion  of  “ The  Rehearsal."  After  various  intemicdi;»te 
prrrernientt,  ho  ohuined  the  bishopric  of  Kochesler,  in 
1684.  This  prvfcrtneut  be  itMDaged  to  keep  abro  Jainea 


the  Second  came  to  the  throne ; and  how  much  be  roixio- 
acended  to  the  times,  appears  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving, 
which  he  drew  up  when  the  queen  of  this  tnonarrh  waa 
declared  pregnant.  Hit  assiitanta  in  this  were  Thomaa 
White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Nathaniel  Crew, 
bishop  of  Durham.  This  caused  much  ridicule ; amongst 
other  pasquinades,  giving  rise  to  a ballad,  which  tbua 
eoiomenced— 

Two  Toms,  and  Nat 
In  council  mt. 

To  rig  out  a thaaksgiving, 

And  made  a pray’r, 

For  a thing  in  the  air. 

That's  neither  dead  nor  living. 

When  the  revolution  was  completni,  he  still  retained  hit 
prefennents.  In  1692,  two  rillains.  Blackhead  and 
Young,  coR.'calrd  a treasonable  paprr  in  the  bisbop's  bouse, 
ami  then  denounced  him  to  the  privy  council.  This  iri- 
hiinnl  soon  detected  the  b-vsenefs  of  tiiis  charge  ; yet 
Dr.  Spratt  always  solemnly  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  hit  exculpation.  He  dini  io  1713.  As  a divine,  he 
was  not  pre-eminent,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  probubly 
justly  as  well  as  summarily  observed  of  him.  " he  »aa 
highly  valued  by  men  of  ait,  and  little  by  those  uf  his  own 
piofcMloa.*' — Bic^.  Britannica;  Noble's  Coniin.  of  Grain- 
ger ; Oxford  od.  of  this  work. 
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first  tnei'tlng  they  Imd  easod  the  subjects  of  more  than  nine  millions,  without  any  furtlu-r 
cliarge  on  them  ; not  to  mention  the  advantafje,  which  the  way  of  doin"  it  ini^ht  bring  ta 
the  nation,  and  now  they  had  enabled  her  likewise  to  pay  her  debts : they  had  sup|Hirt<-(l 
the  war,  and  strengthened  her  hands  in  obtaining  a ])eace.  She  told  them,  at  her  hi^t  conung 
to  the  crown,  she  found  a war  prepared  for  her ; and  tliat  slie  had  now  made  lier  many 
victories  useful,  by  a safe  and  honourable  peace.  She  promised  herself  that,  with  their  con- 
currence, it  would  bo  lasting  ; she  d(*sired  they  would  make  her  subjects  sensible,  what  they 
gaincKl  by  the  peace,  and  endeavour  to  dissipate  all  the  groundless  jealousii>s,  which  had  been 
too  industriously  fomented ; tliat  so  our  divisions  might  not  endanger  tho  advantages  she 
had  obtained  for  her  kingdoms  : there  were  some  (very  few  she  hoped)  that  would  never  l>o 
satisfied  with  any  government ; she  hoped  they  would  exert  tliemsclves  to  obviate  the 
malice  of  the  ill-minde<l,  and  to  und«H:eive  the  deluded:  she  ri*commended  to  them  tho 
adhering  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ; such  persons  bad  tlio  best  title  to  lier 
favour ; slic  had  no  other  aim,  but  their  advantage,  and  the  securing  our  religion  and 
liberty  ; she  hoiied  to  mi*et  a parliament  next  winter,  that  should  act  upon  the  same  princi* 
pies,  and  wHth  the  same  prudence  and  vigour,  to  sujiport  the  liberties  of  Europi*  abroad,  and 
to  reduce  the  spirit  of  faction  at  home.  Few  speeches  from  the  throne  have  in  my  time 
been  more  si'ver«*ly  reflected  on  than  this  was : it  seemed  strange  the  quirii,  who  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  matb*rs  of  trade,  should  pass  such  a censure  on  hotii  Iioum's,  for  their 
not  understanding  the  affair  of  commerce ; since  at  the  bar  of  both  houses,  and  in  tlie 
debates  within  them  upon  it,  the  interest  of  the  nation  did  appear  so  visibly  to  be  contrary 
to  the  tix‘aty  of  commerce,  that  it  looked  like  a contempt  put  on  them,  to  represtmt  it  ns 
advantageous  to  us,  and  to  rank  all  those  who  had  opposed  it,  among  the  ill-minded,  or  at 
least  among  the  deluded.  Nor  did  it  escape  censure,  that  she  should  affinn,  that  the  nation 
W’as  by  them  eased  of  the  load  of  nine  millions,  without  any  further  charge,  since  the  nation 
must  bear  the  constant  charge  of  interest  at  six  per  cent,  till  the  capital  should  be  pai<l  off. 
The  sharpness  with  which  she  expressed  herself  was  singular,  and  not  very  well  suited  to  lier 
dignity  or  her  sex : nor  w'os  it  well  understood  what  could  be  meant  by  her  saying,  that  she 
found  a war  prepared  for  her,  at  her  coining  to  the  crown  ; since  she  herself  began  it,  upon 
the  addresses  of  both  houses.  It  was  also  observed,  that  there  was  not,  in  all  her  spc'ceh, 
one  word  of  the  pretender,  or  of  the  protestant  succession  ; but  that  which  made  tho  greatest 
impr(‘»4ion  on  the  whole  nation  was,  that  this  speech  discovered  plainly,  that  the  court  was 
resolved  to  have  tho  bill  of  commerce  pass  in  the  next  session : all  people  concluded  tlio 
ministers  were  under  engagements  to  tho  court  of  France  to  get  it  settled  ; and  this 
was  taken  to  bo  the  sense  of  the  queen's  words  concerning  the  making  the  peace  lasting ; 
what  effect  this  may  have  on  the  next  elections,  which  are  quickly  to  follow,  must  be  left 
to  time. 

I am  now  come  to  the  end  of  tho  war,  and  of  this  parliament,  both  at  once : it  w'as 
fit  they  should  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another;  for,  as  this  was  the  worst  parliament  I 
ever  saw,  so  no  assembly,  but  one  composed  as  this  was,  could  have  sat  quiet  under  such  a 
|>eace.  But  I am  now  arrived  at  my  full  pi'riod,  and  so  shall  close  this  work  : I had  a noble 
prospect  bi'forc  me,  in  a course  of  many  years,  of  bringing  it  to  a glorious  conclusion  ; now 
the  sci'nc  is  so  fatally  altered,  tliat  I can  scarcely  restrain  myself  from  giving  vent  to  a just 
indignation,  in  severe  complaints  : but  an  historian  must  tell  tilings  truly  as  they  are,  and 
leave  tho  descanting  on  them  to  others:  so  I hero  conclude  this  history  of  above  threo-and- 
fifty  years. 

I pray  God  it  may  be  read  with  tho  same  candour  and  sincerity  with  which  I have  w ritten 
it,  and  with  such  a degree  of  attention,  as  may  help  those  who  read  it,  to  form  just  reflec- 
tions, and  sound  principK'S  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  duty  to  our  princes,  and  of  love  to  our 
Country,  with  a sincere  and  incorruptible  zeal  to  preserve  our  religion,  and  to  maintain  our 
lilierty  and  property*. 

* Other  kuthoriliM  lh»t  may  he  roniulted  rcUtive  iiaU  of  the  Reign  nf  Queen  Anne;^'  Ralmon**  III«- 
In  ihe  afT.jiir>  c»f  thii  reign,  arc  Huift'*  *'  Fmir  tnry  of  Knglanil  ; and  llainUton’a  ^ Ti'iotocuoai  during 

Year*  of  ibe  Reign  of  Q«ii*rn  Anne Boycr’a  **  An-  Queen  Anne’a  Reign.” 
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HAVE  now  sot  out  the  state  of  affairs  for  above  half  a cen- 
tury, with  all  the  care  and  attention  that  I was  capable  of: 
I have  enquired  into  all  matters  among  us,  and  have  observed 
them,  during  the  course  of  my  life,  with  a particular  application 
and  impartiality.  But  my  intention  in  writing  was  not  so  much 
to  tell  a ffae  tale  to  the  world,  and  to  amuse  them  with  a dis- 
covery of  many  secrets  and  of  intrigues  of  state,  to  blast  the 
memory  of  some  and  to  exalt  others,  to  disgrace  one  party  and 
to  recommend  another ; my  chief  design  was  better  formed,  and 
deeper  laid:  it  was  to  give  such  a discovery  of  errors  in  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  excesses  and  follies  of  parties,  as  may  make  the  next  age  wiser,  by  w*hat  1 
may  tell  them  of  the  last.  And  I may  presume  that  the  observations  I have  made,  and  the 
account  that  I have  given,  will  gain  me  so  much  credit,  that  I may  speak  with  a plain  freo* 
dom  to  all  sorts  of  persons : this  not  being  to  be  published  until  after  I am  dead,  when  envy, 
jealousy,  or  hatred,  will  be  buried  with  me  in  my  grave  ; I may  hope,  that  what  1 am  now 
to  offer  to  succeeding  ages,  may  be  better  heard,  and  less  censured,  than  any  thing  I could 
offer  to  the  present : so  that  this  is  a sort  of  testament  or  dying  speech,  which  I leave 
behind  me,  to  be  read  and  considered  when  I can  speak  no  more  : I do  most  earnestly  beg 
of  God  to  direct  roc  in  it,  and  to  give  it  such  on  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it, 
that  1 may  do  more  good  when  dead,  than  I could  ever  hope  to  do  while  I was  alive. 

My  thoughts  have  nm  most,  and  dwelt  longest,  on  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  reli- 
gion : therefore  I begin  with  them.  I have  always  had  a true  zeal  for  the  church  of 
England  ; 1 have  lived  in  its  communion  with  great  joy,  and  have  pursued  its  true  interests 
with  an  unfeigned  affection  : yet  I must  say  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  have  l>ecn  very 
uneasy  to  me. 

The  requiring  subscriptions  to  the  thirty-nine  prticles  is  a great  imposition ; I believe 
them  all  myself ; but  as  those  about  original  sin  and  predestination  might  be  expressed 
more  exccptionably,  so  I think  it  is  a better  way  to  let  such  matters  continue  to  be  still 
the  standard  of  doctrine,  with  some  few  corrections,  and  to  censure  those  who  teach  any 
contrary  tenets  : than  to  oblige  all  that  serve  in  the  churcli,  to  subscribe  them ; the  greater 
part  subscribe  witliout  ever  examining  them ; and  others  do  it  l>ecau8e  they  must  do  it, 
though  they  can  hardly  satisfy  their  consciences  about  some  things  in  them.  Churches  and 
societies  are  much  better  secured  by  laws,  than  by  subscriptions  : it  is  a more  reasonable,  as 
well  as  a more  easy  method  of  government. 

Our  worship  is  the  most  perfect  composition  of  devotion  that  we  find  in  any  church, 
ancient  or  modem  ; yet  the  corrections  that  were  agreed  to  by  a deputation  of  bishops  and 
divines  in  the  year  1(189,  would  make  the  whole  frame  of  our  liturgy  still  more  perfect,  os 
well  as  more  unexceptionable ; and  will,  I hope,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  better  entertained 
than  they  were  then.  I am  persuaded  they  are  such  as  would  bring  in  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  dissenters  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  are  in  themselves  desirable, 
though  there  were  not  a dissenter  in  the  nation. 

As  for  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  it  has  been  the  burden  of  my  life  to  sec  how'  it  was 
administered : our  courts  arc  managed  under  the  rules  of  the  canon  law,  dilatory  and 
expensive  ; and  as  their  constitution  is  bad,  so  the  business  in  them  is  small ; and  thoreforo 
all  possible  contrivances  are  used  to  make  the  most  of  those  causes  that  come  before  them  ; 
so  that  they  arc  universally  dreaded  and  hated.  God  grant  that  a time  may  conic,  in  which 
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that  noble  design,  so  near  being  perfected  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth’s  days,  of  the  Ftfor- 
matio  Leffum  Ecclencuticarumy  may  be  reviewed  and  established  : that  so  matrimonial  and 
testamentary  causes,  which  are  of  a mixed  nature,  may  bo  left,  a little  better  regulated, 
to  the  lay  hands  of  chancellors  and  other  officers : but  that  the  w'hole  correction  of  the 
manners  of  the  laity,  and  the  ins}>ectioii  into  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  clergy,  may  bo 
brought  again  into  the  hand  of  spiritual  men,  and  be  put  into  a better  method.  It  would 
l>6  well  if,  after  the  poor  clergy  are  relieved  by  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  a fund  were 
formed  (of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a-year)  for  the  rural  deans  \ and  that  they,  wnth  at  least 
three  of  the  clergy  of  the  deanery  named  by  the  bishop,  examined  into  the  manners  both 
of  clergy  and  laity  ; and  after  the  methods  of  private  admonition  had  been  tried,  according 
to  our  Saviour’s  rule,  but  without  effect,  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  bishop, 
who,  after  his  admonitions  were  also  ineffectual,  might  proceed  to  censures,  to  a suspension 
from  the  sacrament,  and  to  a full  excommunication,  as  the  case  should  require.  This  would 
bring  our  church  indeed  into  a primitive  form,  in  which  at  present  the  clergy  have  less 
authority,  and  are  under  more  contempt,  than  in  any  church  that  I have  yet  seen.  For, 
though  in  the  church  of  Rome  the  public  authority  is  in  general  managed,  according  to  the 
method  continued  among  us,  yet  it  was  in  many  particulars  corrected  by  the  council  of 
Trent ; whereas  we,  by  that  unhappy  proviso  in  the  act,  authorixing  the  thirty>two  coui> 
missioners  to  reform  our  courts,  are  fatally  tied  down  to  all  that  was  in  use  in  the  twenty^ 
fifth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth.  Bosidea,  in  that  church  the  clergy  have,  by  auricular 
confession,  but  too  great  an  authority  over  the  people  ; I am  far  from  thinking  tliat  to  be  a 
lawful,  or  oven  a desirable  thing ; but  since  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  we  are  in  a woful 
condition,  in  which  the  clergy  are,  os  it  were,  shut  out  from  any  sliare  of  the  main  parts  of 
the  care  of  souls. 

The  want  of  a true  well-regulated  discipline  is  a great  defect,  owned  to  be  so  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  office  of  comminution : and,  while  we  continue  in  this  condition,  we  are  certainly 
in  an  imperfect  state.  But  this  did  never  appear  to  me  to  be  a just  ground  of  separation  : 
which  I could  never  think  lawful,  unless  the  terms  of  communion  among  us  were  unlawful, 
and  did  oblige  a man  to  sin  : that  s^'cms  to  me  the  only  justifiable  cause  of  separation,  of 
leaving  the  established  church,  and  of  st'Uing  up  a distinct  or  opposite  communion.  Nothing 
under  this  seems  to  be  a just  ground  of  rending  the  body  of  Christ,  or  of  disturbing  the  order 
of  the  world  and  the  peace  of  mankind,  thereby  drawing  on  that  train  of  ill  consequences 
that  must  and  do  follow  upon  such  a disjointing  the  society  of  Christians ; by  which  they 
become  alienated  from  one  another,  and  in  tlic  sequel  grow  to  hate  and  to  devour  each  otlier, 
and  by  which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  consumed  one  of  another. 

I do  wish,  and  will  pray  fur  it  as  long  as  I live,  that  somo  regard  may  be  had  to  those 
scmpIes,  with  which  the  dissenters  arc  entangled  ; and,  though  1 think  they  arc  not  all  well 
grounded,  yet  for  peace  sake  I wish  some  things  may  bo  taken  away,  and  that  other  things 
may  be  softened  and  explained : many  of  these  things  were  retained  at  tho  reformation,  to 
draw  the  people  more  entirely  into  it ; who  arc  apt  to  judge,  especially  in  times  of  ignorance, 
by  outward  appearances,  more  than  by  the  real  value  of  things : so  the  preserving  an  exte- 
rior, that  looked  somewhat  like  what  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to,  without  doubt 
had  a great  effect  at  first  on  many  persons,  who,  without  tliat,  could  not  have  been  easily 
brought  over  to  adhere  to  that  work  : aud  this  was  a just  and  lavrful  consideration.  But  it 
is  now  at  an  end ; none  now  are  brought  over  from  po]>ery  by  tliis  means  ; there  is  not  there- 
fore such  a necessity  for  continuing  them  still,  as  there  w as  for  keeping  them  up  at  first. 

confess,  it  is  not  advisable,  without  good  reason  for  it,  to  make  great  change's  in  things 
that  are  visible  and  sensible  ; yet,  upon  just  grounds,  some  may  be  made  without  any  danger 
No  inconvenience  could  follow,  on  leaving  out  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  on  laying  aside  sur- 
plices, and  regulating  cathedrals,  especially  os  to  that  indecent  w ay  of  singing  prayers,  and 
of  laymen’s  reading  the  litany  : all  bowings  to  the  altar  have  at  least  an  ill  appearance,  and 
are  of  no  use;  the  excluding  parents  from  being  the  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  requiring  them 
to  procure  others,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  makes  that  to  1^  a mockery,  rather  tliaii 
a solemn  sponsion,  in  too  many.  Other  things  may  be  so  explained,  that  no  just  exceptions 
could  lie  to  them. 
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Thus  I wish  the  tcnns  of  communion  >vere  made  larger  and  easier ; but  since  all  is  now 
bound  on  us  by  a law  that  cannot  bo  repealed  but  in  parliament,  there  must  be  a great 
change  in  the  minds  both  of  princes  and  people,  before  that  can  be  brought  about ; therefore 
the  dissenters  ought  to  consider  well  what  they  can  do  for  peace,  without  sinning  against 
God.  The  toleration  docs  not  at  all  justify  their  separation,  it  only  takes  away  the  force  of 
penal  laws  against  them ; therefore,  as  lying  in  common  discourse  is  still  a sin,  though  no 
statute  punishes  it,  and  ingratitude  is  a base  thing,  though  there  is  no  law  against  it,  so 
separating  from  a national  body,  and  from  the  public  worship,  is  certainly  an  ill  thing, 
unless  some  sin  be  committed  there,  in  which  we  think  ourselves  involved,  by  joining  with 
that  body  and  in  tliat  worship.  So  that  the  toleration  is  only  a freedom  from  punitihment, 
and  docs  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

I say  not  this  from  any  dislike  of  toleration  ; I think  it  is  a right  due  to  all  men  : their 
thoughts  are  not  in  their  own  power,  they  must  think  of  things  as  they  appear  to  them  ; 
their  consciences  are  God's,  he  only  knows  them,  and  he  only  can  change  them.  And  as 
the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  is  antecedent  to  society,  and  no  law  that  takes 
it  away  can  bo  binding,  so  men  are  bound  antecedently  to  all  society  to  follow  what  appears 
to  them  to  be  the  >\dll  of  God  ; and  if  men  would  act  honestly,  the  rule  of  doing  to  all  others 
what  we  would  have  others  do  to  us  would  soon  detenninc  this  matter;  since  every  honest 
man  must  own  that  he  would  think  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  lie  were  ill  used  for  his 
opinions,  and  for  performing  such  parts  of  worship  as  ho  thought  himself  indispensably 
obliged  to.  Indeed  the  church  of  Rome  has  some  colour  for  her  cruelty,  since  she  pretends 
to  be  infallible.  But  these  practices  are  absurdly  unreasonable  among  tliose  who  own  that 
they  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  may  be  persecuting  the  innocent  and  the  orthodox.  Perse- 
cution, if  it  were  lawful  at  all,  ought  to  be  extreme,  and  go,  as  it  does  in  the  cluirch  of  Rome, 
to  extirpation  ; for  the  bad  treatment  of  those  who  are  suffered  still  to  live  in  a society  is 
the  creating  so  many  malcontents,  who  at  some  time  or  other  may  make  those  who  treat 
them  ill  feel  their  revenge.  And  the  principle  of  persecution,  if  true,  is  that  to  which  all 
have  a right,  when  they  have  a power  to  put  it  in  practice ; since  they,  being  persuaded 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  from  that  must  believe  they  may  lawfully  exert  against  others 
that  severity  under  which  they  groaned  long  themselves.  This  will  be  aggravated  in  them 
by  the  voice  of  revenge,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  well  heard  by  human  nature,  chiefly  wlicn  it 
comes  with  the  mask  and  appearance  of  zeal.  I add  not  here  any  political  considerations  from 
the  apparent  interest  of  nations,  which  must  dispose  them  to  encourage  the  increase  of  their 
people,  to  advance  industry,  and  to  Wome  a sanctuary  to  all  v\dio  are  oppressed.  But 
though  this  is  visible,  and  is  confessed  by  all,  yet  I am  now  considering  this  matter  only  ns 
it  is  righteous,  just,  and  merciful,  in  the  principle  ; for  if  it  were  not  so  well  supported  in 
those  respects,  other  motives  would  only  be  a temptation  to  princes  and  states  to  be  governed 
by  interest  more  than  by  their  duty. 

Having  thus  given  my  thoughts  in  general,  with  relation  to  the  constitution  of  our  church 
and  the  communion  with  it,  I shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  that  which  is  special,  with 
relation  to  the  clergy.  I have  said  a great  deal  on  this  head  in  my  book  of  the  Pastoral  Care, 
which,  of  all  the  tracts  I ever  wrote,  is  that  in  which  I rejoice  the  most ; and  though  it  has 
brought  much  anger  on  me  from  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  plan  tliere  laid  dowm,  yet 
it  has  done  much  good  during  my  own  life,  and  I hope  it  will  do  yet  more  good  after  I am 
dead.  This  is  a subject  I have  thought  much  upon,  and  so  I will  hero  add  some  things  to 
what  w ill  be  found  in  that  book. 

No  man  ought  to  think  of  this  ])rofesrion,  unless  he  feels  within  himself  a love  to  religion, 
with  a zeal  for  it,  and  an  internal  true  piety ; which  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  secret  prayer, 
and  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  As  long  as  tliesc  things  arc  a man’s  burden,  tliey  are 
infallible  indications  that  he  has  no  inward  vocation,  nor  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  under- 
take it.  The  capital  error  in  men’s  preparing  tluniselves  for  that  function  is,  that  they 
study  books  more  than  tlicnisclvcR,  and  that  they  read  divinity  more  in  other  books  than  in 
the  Scriptures,  Days  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  fasting,  at  le;u«t  once  a quarter  in  the 
Ember  week,  in  which  they  may  read  over  and  over  again  Iwth  offices  of  ordination,  and 
g**!  by  heart  those  jiassages  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  that  relate  to  this  function 
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would  form  their  minds  to  a right  sense  of  it,  and  be  an  effectual  mean  to  prepare  them  duly 
for  it 

Ask  yoursi-'Wes  often  (for  thus  I address  myself  to  you,  ns  if  I wore  still  alive),  would  yon 
follow  that  course  of  life,  if  there  wore  no  settled  establishment  l>clonging  to  it,  and  if  you 
were  to  preach  under  the  cross,  and  in  danger  of  persecution  f For,  until  you  arrive  at  tliat, 
you  are  yet  carnal,  and  come  into  the  priesthood  for  a pii'co  of  bn*ad.  Stmly  to  keep  alivo 
in  you  a flame  of  exalted  devotion ; be  talking  often  to  yourselves,  and  communing  with 
your  own  hearts ; digi*st  all  that  you  read  carefully,  that  you  may  remember  it  so  well  as 
not  to  be  at  a loss  when  any  point  of  divinity  is  talked  of.  A little  study  well  digested  in 
a good  serious  mind  will  go  a gn^at  way,  and  will  lay  in  materials  for  your  whole  life. 
Aliove  all  tilings  raise  within  yoursidvcs  a zeal  for  doing  good,  and  for  gaining  souls : indeed 
1 have  lamented,  during  my  whole  life,  that  I saw  so  little  true  zeal  among  our  clergy  : I 
saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  tliough  it  is  both  ill  directed  and  ill  con- 
ducted. I saw  much  zeal  likewise  throughout  the  foreign  churches.  Tlie  dissenters  have  a 
great  deal  among  them.  But  I must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always 
appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to  mo ; and,  instead  of  aninihting  ooc  another,  tliey  seem  rather  to 
lay  one  another  aslet'p.  Without  a visible  alteration  in  this,  you  will  fall  under  an  universal 
contempt,  and  lose  both  the  credit  and  the  fruits  of  your  ministry. 

When  you  are  in  orders,  bo  ever  ready  to  perform  all  tlie  parts  of  your  functions ; be  not 
anxious  about  a settlement;  study  to  distinguish  yourselves  in  your  studies,  labours,  exem- 
plary deportment,  and  a just  sweetness  of  temper,  managed  with  gravity  and  discretion  ; 
and  as  for  what  concerns  yourstdves,  dejx'nd  on  the  providence  of  God,  for  he  will  in  due 
time  raise  up  friends  and  benefactors  to  you.  I do  affirm  this,  upon  the  ol)servation  of  my 
whole  life,  that  I never  knew  any  one  who  conducted  himself  by  these  rules  but  he  was 
brouglit  into  good  posts,  or  at  least  into  an  easy  state  of  subsisUmce. 

Do  not  aflect  to  run  into  new  opinions,  nor  to  lieat  youn^dves  in  dis])iites  about  matters 
of  small  importance.  Begin  wdth  settling  in  your  minds  tlie  foundations  of  your  faith  ; and 
be  full  of  this  and  ready  at  it,  that  you  may  know  how  to  deal  wdth  unbelievers,  for  that  is 
the  spreading  corniption  of  this  age.  There  are  few  atheists,  but  many  infidels,  who  are 
inde«Hl  very  little  better  than  the  atheists.  In  this  argument  you  ought  to  take  pains  to 
have  all  well  digested,  and  clearly  laid  in  your  thoughts,  that  you  may  manage  the  contro- 
versy gently,  without  any  asjwrity  of  words,  but  with  a strength  of  reason.  In  disputing, 
do  not  ofier  to  answer  any  argument  of  which  you  never  lieard  before,  and  know  nothing 
concerning  it ; that  will  both  expose  you  and  the  cause  you  maintain ; and,  if  you  feel  your- 
selves grow  too  warm  at  any  time,  break  offi  and  persist  no  longer  in  the  dispute  ; for  yon 
may  by  that  grow  to  an  indecent  heat,  by  which  you  may  wrong  the  cause  whicli  you 
endeavour  to  defend.  In  the  matter  of  mysteries  be  very  cautious,  fur  the  simplicity,  in 
which  those  sublime  truths  arc  delivered  in  tlie  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  well  studied  and 
adhered  to.  Only  one  part  of  the  argument  should  be  insisted  on,  I mean  the  shortness  and 
defectiveness  of  our  faculties,  which,  being  well  considered,  will  afford  a great  variety  of 
noble  speculations,  that  are  obvious  and  easily  apprehended,  to  restrain  the  wanton  sallies 
of  some  petulant  men. 

Study  to  understand  well  the  controversies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  chiefly  those  concerning 
infallibility  and  transubstantiation ; for,  in  managing  those,  their  missionaries  have  a par- 
ticular address.  Learn  to  view  popery  in  a true  light,  as  a conspiracy  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  even  by  subjecting  the  most  sacred  truths  of  religion  to  contrivances  for  raising 
their  authority,  and  by  oflTcring  to  the  world  another  method  of  being  saved  besides  that 
prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  Poitory  is  a mass  of  impostures,  supported  by  men,  wiio  manage 
them  with  great  advantages,  and  impose  them  with  inexpressible  severities  on  those  who 
dare  call  any  thing  in  question  that  they  dictate  to  them.  I see  a spirit  rising  among  us, 
too  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  of  advancing  the  clergy  beyond  their  due  authority  to 
an  unjust  pitcli.  This  rather  heightens  jealousies  and  prejudices  against  us  than  advances 
our  real  authority;  and  it  will  fortify  the  designs  of  profane  infidels,  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  sec  the  public  nuiiistry  of  the  church  first  disgraced  and  then  abolished.  The 
carrying  any  thing  too  far  does  commonly  lead  men  into  the  other  extreme.  We  are  tho 
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dinpcnsem  of  iho  word  and  aacnuncnts ; and  the  more  faithful  and  diligent  we  arc  in  thia,  the 
world  will  pay  do  much  the  more  respect  and  submission  to  us.  And  our  maintaining  aa 
argument  for  more  power  than  we  now  hayo  will  bo  of  no  cfToct,  unleas  the  world  soea  that  we 
make  a good  use  of  the  authority  that  is  already  in  our  hands.  It  is  with  the  clergy  as  with 
princes,  the  only  way  to  keep  their  prerogative  from  being  uneasy  to  their  subjects,  and 
from  being  disputed,  is  to  manage  it  wholly  for  their  good  and  advantage;  then  all  will  be 
for  it,  when  they  find  it  is  for  them.  This  will  prevail  more  effectually  than  all  the  argu- 
ments  of  lawyers,  with  all  the  precedents  of  former  times.  Therefore  let  the  clergy  live  and 
labour  well,  and  they  will  ft*cl  that  as  much  authority  will  follow  that,  as  they  w’ill  know 
how  to  manage  well.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  DodwelPs  extravagant  notions,  which  have 
been  too  much  drunk  in  by  the  clergy  in  my  time,  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  church, 
and  soured  men's  minds  more  against  it,  than  all  the  l>ooks  w*ritten,  or  attempts  made  against 
it,  could  ever  have  done : and  indeed  the  secret  poison  of  those  principles  has  given  too  many 
of  the  clergy  a bias  towards  poj)cry,  with  an  aversion  to  the  reformation,  which  has  brought 
them  under  much  contempt.  Tliis  is  not  to  be  recovered,  but  by  their  living  and  labouring 
as  they  ought  to  do,  without  an  eager  Vnaintaining  of  arguments  for  their  authority,  which 
will  never  succeed  until  they  lire  better  and  labour  more.  When  I say  live  better,  I mean 
not  only  to  live  without  scandal,  which  I have  found  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  do,  but  to 
lead  exemplary  lives  ; to  be  eminent  in  humility,  meekness,  sobriety,  contempt  of  the  worid, 
and  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren ; abstracted  from  the  vain  conversation  of  the  world, 
retired,  and  at  home,  fasting  often,  joining  prayer  and  meditation  with  it,  without  which 
fasting  may  do  well  with  relation  to  the  body,  but  will  signify  little  with  relation  to  the 
mind. 

If  to  such  a course  of  life  clergymen  would  add  a little  more  labour,  not  only  perfonuiDg 
public  offices  and  preaching  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  watching  over  them, 
instructing  them,  exhorting,  reproving,  and  comforting  them,  as  occasion  is  given,  from 
house  to  house,  making  their  calling  the  business  of  their  whole  life,  they  w’ould  soon  find 
their  own  minds  grow  to  be  in  a better  temper,  and  their  people  would  show  more  esteem 
and  regard  for  them,  and  a blessing  from  God  would  attend  upon  their  labours.  I say  it 
with  great  regret,  I have  observed  tlie  clergy  in  all  the  places  through  which  I have  travelled, 
papists,  lutherans,  calvinists,  and  dissenters,  but,  of  them  all,  our  clergy  are  much  the  most 
remiss  in  their  lal>our8  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives.  Do  not  think  1 say 
this  to  expose  you,  or  to  defame  this  church  ; those  censures  have  passe'd  on  me  for  my 
freedom  during  my  life,  God  knows  how  unjustly,  my  designs  being  all  to  awaken  the 
clergy,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve  the  church ; for  which  He  w’ho  knows  all  things 
knows  how  much  and  how  long  I have  been  mouruing  in  secret,  and  fasting  and  praying 
before  him.  And  let  me  say  this  freely  to  you,  now  that  I am  out  of  the  reach  of  envy 
and  censure,  unless  a better  spirit  possesses  the  clergy,  arguments  (and  which  is  more),  laws, 
and  authority,  will  not  prove  strong  enough  to  prest*rve  the  church  ; especially  if  the  nation 
ol>serves  a progress  in  that  bios  which  makes  many  so  favourable  to  popery  and  so  severe 
tow'ards  the  dissenters ; this  will  recommend  them  the  more  to  pity  and  favour,  and  will 
draw  a general  odium  upon  you,  that  may  end  iu  your  ruin,  or  in  a persecution,  for  which 
the  clergy  of  this  age  seem  to  be  very  little  prepared  ; God  grant  those  of  the  next  may  be 
more  so. 

Oh ! my  brethren  (for  I speak  to  you  as  if  I were  among  you),  think  what  manner  of 
persons  you  ought  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  that  so  you  may  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world.  Think  of  the  account  you  must  give  for  those  immortal  souls  committed 
to  your  care,  which  were  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  has  sent  you  in  his  name  to 
persuade  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  at  last  to  present  them  to  him  faultless  with 
exceeding  joy : he  sees  and  observes  your  labours,  and  will  recompense  them  gloriously  in 
that  great  day. 

I leave  all  these  things  on  your  consciences,  and  pray  earnestly  that  God  may  give  his 
blessing  to  this  posthumous  labour  of  mine,  that  our  church  may  be  so  built  up  by  your 
labours,  that  it  may  continue  to  be  long  tlic  joy  of  the  whole  earth  in  the  perfection  of  iM 
i eauty,  and  may  be  a pattern,  as  well  as  give  )>rotcction,  to  all  the  churches  of  God. 
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I now  turn  to  my  brethren  and  succesBors  in  the  episcopal  order.  You  are  they  in  whoso 
hands  the  government  of  the  church  is  put : in  some  respects  it  is  believed  to  bo  wholly  in 
you,  though  I know,  and  have  often  felt  it,  that  your  power  is  so  limited  that  you  can  do 
little  ; exemptions  (a  scandalous  remnant  of  popery)  take  a great  part  of  your  diocess  out 
of  your  hands.  This  I have  often  wonderiK)  at,  that  some  who  plead  that  the  government  of 
the  church  is  settled  by  divine  authority  in  the  bishops,  can  yet,  by  the  virtue  of  papal  bulla, 
confirmed  by  an  unhappy  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament,  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
which  is  plainly  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  secular  power,  in  op(>osition  to  that  which,  according 
to  their  principles,  is  settled  by  a divine  appointment-  Archdeacons'  visitations  were  an 
invention  of  the  latter  ages,  in  which  the  bishops,  neglecting  their  duty,  cast  a great  part  of 
their  care  upon  them  : now,  their  visitations  arc  only  for  form  and  for  fees,  and  they  are  a 
charge  on  the  clergy ; so,  when  this  matter  is  well  looked  into,  I hope  archdeacons,  with 
many  other  burdens  that  lay  heavy  on  the  clergy,  shall  bo  taken  away.  All  the  various 
instruments,  upon  which  heavy  fees  must  be  raised,  were  the  infamous  contrivances  of  the 
canonists,  and  can  never  bo  maintained  when  well  examined.  I say  nothing  to  you  of  your 
lives  ; I hope  you  arc,  and  shall  ever  be,  shining  lights.  I wish  the  pomp  of  living  and  the 
keeping  high  tables  (X)uld  be  quite  taken  away ; it  is  a great  charge,  and  no  very  decent 
one ; a great  devourer  of  time  ; it  lets  in  much  promiscuous  company,  and  much  vain  dis- 
course upon  you  : even  civility  may  carry  you  too  far  in  a freedom  and  familiarity  that  will 
make  yon  look  too  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ; I ho|)0  this  is  a burden  to  you.  It  was  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  my  life  to  see  so  much  time  lost,  to  hear  so  much  idle  talk, 
and  to  be  living  in  a luxurious  waste  of  that  which  might  have  been  much  better  bestowed. 
I had  not  strength  enough  to  break  through  that,  which  custom  has  imposed  on  those 
provided  with  plentiful  bishoprics ; I pray  God  to  help  you  to  find  a decent  way  of  laying 
this  down. 

The  wives  and  childran  of  bishops  ought  to  be  exemplary  in  their  apparel,  and  in  their 
whole  deportment,  remembering  that  no  part  of  the  bishops'  honours  belongs  to  them.  Tho 
wife  of  a bishop  ought  to  visit  the  widow  and  tho  fatherless,  and,  by  a grave  authority, 
instruct  and  admonish,  as  well  as  oblige  and  favour,  the  wives  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

The  children  of  bishops  ought  to  bo  well  instructed,  and  managed  with  all  gravity ; bishops 
ought  not  to  press  them  beyond  their  inclinations  to  take  orders ; for  this  looks  as  if  they 
would  thrust  them,  how  unfit  or  unwilling  soever,  into  sneh  prcfemicnts  as  they  can  give  or 
procure  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  though  their  children  should  desire  to  go  into  orders, 
they  ought  not  to  suffer  it,  unless  they  see  in  them  a good  mind  and  sineerc  intentions  with 
the  other  necessary  qualifications,  in  which  they  cannot  be  deceived,  unless  they  have  a 
mind  to  deceive  themselves.  It  is  a betraying  of  their  trust,  and  the  worst  sort  of  simony, 
to  provide  children  with  great  dignities  and  benefices,  only  as  an  estate  to  bo  given  them, 
without  a duo  regard  to  their  capacities  or  tempers.  Ordinations  arc  the  only  parts  of  tho 
episcopal  function  on  which  the  law  has  laid  no  restraint,  so  this  ought  to  bo  heavy  on  your 
thoughts. 

Ordination  weeks  were  always  dreadful  things  to  me,  when  I remembered  those  words, 
**  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  be  not  partaker  of  other  men’s  sins ; keep  thyself  pure.” 
It  is  true,  those  who  came  to  me  were  generally  well  prepared  as  to  their  studies,  and  they 
brought  testimonials  and  titles,  which  is  all  that  in  our  present  constitution  can  bo  demanded. 
I never  put  over  tho  examining  them  to  my  chaplains,  I did  tlmt  always  myself,  and 
examined  them  chiefly  on  tho  proofs  of  revealed  religion  and  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  the 
new  covenant  througli  ClirUt,  for  those  are  the  fundamentals.  But  my  principal  care  was 
to  awaken  their  consciences,  to  make  them  consider  whether  they  had  a motion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  calling  them  to  the  function,  and  to  make  them  apprehend  what  belonged  both  to  a 
spiritual  life,  and  to  tho  pastoral  care.  On  these  subjects  I spoke  much  and  often  to  every 
one  of  them  apart,  and  sometimes  to  them  all  together,  besides  tho  public  examination  of 
them  with  my  chapter. 

This  was  all  that  I could  do.  But  alas ! how  defective  is  this ; and  it  is  too  well  knowm 
how  easy  the  clergy  are  m signing  testimonials.  That  which  I here  propose  is,  that  every 
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man  who  intendit  to  be  ordained,  ebouM  Iw  required  to  come  and  acquaint  the  binhop  with 
it  a year  before,  that  «o  he  may  then  talk  to  his  conscience,  and  |jivc  him  good  directions, 
both  as  to  his  studies  and  the  course  of  his  life  and  devotions ; and  that  he  may  recommend 
him  tlie  care  and  insi>ection  of  the  l>c8t  elergjTnen  that  he  knows  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lives,  that  no  he  may  have  from  him,  by  some  other  conveyance  than  the  person 
concerned,  such  an  account  of  him  as  he  may  rely  on.  This  is  all  that  can  be  proposed,  til) 
our  universities  are  put  in  a better  method,  or  till  seminaries  can  be  raised  for  niaintaining  a 
number  of  ]>erson8,  to  be  duly  prepared  for  holy  orders. 

As  to  the  labours  of  a bishop,  they  ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  preach  as  much 
as  their  health  and  age  can  admit  of:  this  the  form  of  ordaining  bishops  sets  before  them, 
together  with  the  sense  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  The  complaint  of  the  best  men,  in  the 
worst  ages,  shows  how  much  the  sloth  and  laziness  of  bishops  will  be  cried  out  on,  and  how 
acceptable  the  labours  of  preaching  bishops  have  alwa}*s  been : the  people  mn  to  hear  them, 
and  hearken  to  their  sermons  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  You  will  find  great  com- 
fort in  your  labours  this  way,  and  will  see  the  fruits  of  them.  The  discreet  conduct  of  your 
clergy  is  to  be  your  chief  care  ; keep  not  at  too  great  a distance,  and  yet  let  them  not  grow 
too  familiar.  A bishop's  discourse  should  bo  well  seasoned,  turned  chiefly  to  good  subjects, 
instruction  in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  the  pastoral  care;  and  the  more  diverging  ones 
ought  to  be  matters  of  learning,  criticism,  or  history.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a bishop  to  let 
no  man  despise  him. 

A grave  but  sweet  deportment  and  a holy  conversation  will  command  a general  respect ; 

• and,  as  for  some  hot  and  froward  S]urits,  the  less  they  are  meddled  with  they  will  be  the 
less  able  to  do  mischief;  they  delight  in  opposition,  which  they  think  will  make  them  the 
more  considerable.  I have  liacl  much  experience  this  way;  nothing  mortifies  them  so  much 
08  neglect.  Tlio  more  abstracted  bishops  live  (from  the  world,  from  courts,  from  cabals,  and 
from  parties),  they  will  have  the  more  quiet  within  themselves,  their  thoughts  will  l>e  free 
and  leas  entangled,  and  they  will  in  conclusion  be  the  more  respected  by  all,  especially  if  an 
integrity  and  a just  freedom  appear  among  them  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  they  will  l>e 
much  observed,  and  judgments  will  be  made  of  them  there,  that  will  follow  them  home  to 
their  diocesses. 

Nothing  will  alienate  the  nation  more  from  them  than  their  becoming  tools  to  a court, 
and  giving  up  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  advancing  arbitrary  designs ; nothing  will 
Work  more  effectually  on  the  dissenters  than  a courm*  of  moderation  towards  them  ; this  will 
disarm  their  passions,  and  when  that  is  done,  they  may  be  better  dealt  with  in  point  of 
reason ; all  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  stifle  new  controversies  in  their  birth,  to  check  new 
opinions  and  vain  curiosities. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  bishops  ought  to  consider  that  the  honour  given  them,  and  the 
revenues  Iwlonging  to  them,  are  such  rewards  for  former  services  and  such  encouragements 
to  go  on  to  more  labour  and  diligence,  as  ought  t«)  be  improved  as  so  many  helps  and  advan- 
tages for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Gospel  and  their  heavenly  Father's  business.  They 
ought  to  meditate  on  these  things,  and  be  wholly  in  them,  so  that  their  profiting  may  appear 
to  wll.  They  ought  to  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  exhort,  admonish,  and  rebuke, 
with  all  authority. 

Hut  if  they  abandon  themselves  to  sloth  and  idleness;  if  they  neglect  their  proper  function, 
and  follow  a secular,  a vain,  a covetous,  or  a luxurious,  course  of  life ; if  they,  not  content 
with  educating  tlieir  children  well,  and  with  such  a competency  as  may  si‘t  tlu*m  afloat  in 
the  world,  think  of  building  up  their  own  houses  and  raising  up  great  estates,  they  will  put 
the  world  on  many  unacceptable  enquiries.  Wherefore  is  this  waste  made  ? wliy  arc  these 
revenues  contimu'd  to  men  who  make  such  an  ill  use  of  them  ? and  why  is  an  order  kept  up 
that  does  the  church  so  little  good,  and  gives  it  so  much  scandal  ? The  violences  of  arch- 
bisliop  Laud,  and  his  promoting  arbitrary  power,  ruined  liimsclf  and  the  church  Iwth.  A 
return  of  the  like  practices  will  bring  with  it  the  like  dreadful  consequences.  Tlie  lalK)urs 
and  the  learning,  the  moderation  and  good  lives  of  the  bisho|ie  of  this  ago,  have  changed  the 
Datiou  much  with  relation  to  them,  and  have  possessed  them  of  a general  esteem  ; some 
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fiery  spirits  only  oxoopted,  who  liate  and  revile  them  for  that  which  is  their  tme  glory.  I 
ho|>e  another  age  may  carry  this  yet  much  further,  that  so  they  may  be  universally  looked 
on  as  the  true  and  tender-hearted  fathers  of  the  church. 

The  athnity  of  the  matter  leads  me,  iM^fure  1 enter  on  another  scene,  to  say  something  von- 
ceming  the  patronage  of  benefices  which  have  a care  of  souls  belonging  to  them.  It  is  a 
noble  dignity  in  a family ; it  was  higlily  esteemed  in  the  times  of  popery,  because  the 
patron  was  to  be  named  in  all  the  masses  said  in  bis  church.  There  is  a more  real  value 
in  it  in  our  constitution,  since  the  patron  has  tlie  nomination  of  him  to  whom  the  care  of 
souls  is  to  be  committed,  which  must  take  place,  unless  some  just  and  legal  exception  can 
be  made  by  the  bishop.  Even  that  is  not  easy  to  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  law,  where 
the  bishop  will  soon  be  run  into  so  great  an  expense,  that  I am  afraid  many,  rather  than 
venture  on  that,  receive  unworthy  men  into  the  service  of  the  church,  who  are  in  the  sequel 
reproaches  t^>  it ; and  this  is  often  the  case  of  the  ricliest  and  best-endowed  benefices. 

Some  sell  the  next  advowson,  which  I know  is  said  to  be  legal,  though  the  incumbent  lies 
at  the  point  of  death  ; others  do  not  stick  to  buy  and  sell  benefices,  when  open  and  vacant, 
though  this  is  declared  to  be  simony  by  law.  Parents  often  buy  them  for  their  children,  and 
reckon  that  as  their  portion : in  that  case,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  perjury  in  taking  the  oath, 
for  the  person  presented  is  no  party  to  the  bargain.  Often  ecclesiastics  themselves  buy  the 
next  advowson,  and  lodge  it  w'itli  trustees  for  their  own  advantage. 

Where  nothing  of  ail  this  traffic  intervenes,  patrons  bestow  benefices  on  their  children  or 
friends,  without  considering  cither  their  abilities  or  merit;  favour  or  kindred  being  the  only 
thing  that  weighs  with  tliein.  When  all  this  is  laid  together,  howgix'at  a part  of  the  l>ene- 
fices  of  England  arc  disposed  of,  if  not  simoniacally,  yet  at  least  unworthily,  without  regard  to 
so  sacred  a trust  as  the  care  of  souls  ? Certainly  patrons  who,  without  due  care  and  enquiry, 
put  souls  into  bad  hands  have  much  to  answer  for. 

I will  not  say  that  a patron  is  bound  always  to  bestow  his  church  on  the  best  man  he  can 
find : that  may  put  him  on  anxieties,  out  of  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extrioaie  himself ; 
nor  will  it  be  always  possible  to  balance  the  different  excellences  of  men,  who  may  have 
various  talents  that  lie  several  ways,  and  all  of  them  may  be  useful,  some  more,  some  less. 
But  in  this  I am  positive,  that  no  patron  answers  the  obligation  of  that  trust,  unless  he  is 
well  persuaded  that  the  clerk  ho  presents  is  a truly  good  man,  has  a competent  measure  of 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  discretion,  so  suited  to  the  people  for  whom  he  names  him,  that  he  has 
re.as(>n  to  believe  he  will  be  a faithful  pastor  and  a prudent  guide  to  them. 

Patrons  ought  to  take  tliis  on  their  conscience,  to  manage  it  with  great  caution,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  to  enter  into  that  filthy  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men,  wliich  is  too 
common  ; it  is  likely  to  be  a moth  on  their  estates,  and  may  bring  a curse  on  their  familii>s, 
as  well  EH  on  their  persons. 

I do  not  enter  into  the  scandalous  practices  of  non-rcsidcnce  and  pluralities,  which  are 
sheltered  by  so  many  colours  of  law  among  us  ; whereas  the  church  of  Rome,  from  whence 
we  had  tiiose  and  many  other  abuses,  has  freed  hersi?lf  from  this,  under  which  we  still  labour 
io  our  great  and  just  reproach.  This  is  so  shameful  a profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it 
ought  to  l>e  treated  with  dett'station  and  horror.  Do  such  men  think  on  the  vows  they 
made  on  their  ordination,  on  the  rules  in  the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  function, 
or  that  it  is  a care  of  souls  ? How  long,  how  long  shall  this  be  Uie  peculiar  disgrace  of  our 
church,  which,  for  aught  I know,  is  the  only  church  in  the  world  that  tolerates  it?  I must 
add,  that  I do  not  reckon  the  holding  poor  livings  that  lie  contiguous  a plurality,  where 
both  arc  looked  after,  and  l>oth  afford  only  a competent  maintenance. 

1 have  now  gone  through  the  most  important  things  that  occur  to  my  thoughts  with  rela- 
tion to  the  clergy ; I turn  next  to  such  observations,  reflections,  and  advices,  os  relate  to  the 
laity.  I begin  with  the  body  of  the  people.  The  commonalty  of  this  nation  are  much  the 
happiest,  and  live  the  easiest  and  the  most  plentifully,  of  any  that  ever  I saw.  They  are 
very  sagacious  and  skilful  in  managing  all  their  concerns,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  how  ignorant  they  arc  in  the  matters  of  ndigion.  Tlie  dissenters  have  a much 
larger  shore  of  knowledge  among  them  than  is  among  those  who  come  io  our  churches.  This 
h the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  plainness  in  which  matters  of  religion  are 
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written  in  this  age>  and  the  many  small  books  concerning  these  that  have  been  published  of 
late  years,  which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thousands  arc  every  year  sent  about 
by  charitable  societies  in  London,  to  be  freely  given  to  such  as  will  but  take  them  and  read 
them.  So  that  this  ignorance  seems  to  be  obstinate  and  incurable. 

Upon  this  subject,  all  tliat  I can  propose  lies  in  two  advices  to  the  clergy.  T)ie  one  is, 
that  they  catechise  the  youth  much  at  church,  not  only  asking  the  questions  and  hearing 
the  answers,  but  joining  to  that  the  explaining  the  tenns  in  other  words,  and  by  turning  to 
the  biblo  for  such  passages  as  prove,  or  enlarge  on,  them.  Tlie  doing  this  constantly,  would 
infuse  into  the  next  age  a higher  measure  of  knowleilge  than  the  present  is  likely  to  he 
blessed  with.  I/>ng  sermons,  in  which  points  of  divinity  or  morality  are  regularly  handled, 
arc  above  the  capacity  of  the  people ; short  and  plain  ones,  upon  a large  portion  of  Scripture, 
would  be  better  hearkened  to,  and  have  a much  better  effect ; they  would  make  the  hearers 
understand  and  love  the  Scriptures  more.  Preachers  ought  to  dwell  often  in  their  sermons 
on  tlioso  sins  that  their  hearers  must  needs  know  themselves  guilty  of,  if  they  are  so ; such 
as  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  drunkenness,  lewd  deportment,  breach  of  promise,  love  of  the 
world,  anger,  envy,  malice,  pride,  and  luxury.  Short  discourses  upon  these,  and  often 
repeated  in  many  glances  and  reflections  on  them,  setting  forth  the  real  evil  of  them,  with 
the  ill  consequences  that  follow,  not  only  to  others  but  to  the  persons  themselves,  are  the 
best  means  that  can  be  thought  of  for  reforming  them ; and  these  will  have  an  effect  on 
some,  if  not  on  many.  But  above  all,  and  in  order  to  all  the  rest,  they  ought  to  be  called 
on  upon  all  occasions  to  reflect  on  their  ways,  to  consider  how  they  live,  to  pray  in  secret 
to  God,  confessing  their  sins  to  him,  begging  pardon  and  mercy  for  what  is  past,  and  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  assist,  strengthen,  and  direct  them  for  the  time  to  come,  fonning  sincere  rcso> 
lutions  to  amend  tlieir  ways,  with  relation  to  every  particular  sin  that  they  And  they  may 
have  fallen  into.  If  the  clergy  will  faithfully  do  their  duty  in  this  method,  and  join  to  it 
earnest  prayers  for  their  people,  they  may  hope  through  the  blessing  of  Qod  to  succeed 
bettor  in  their  labours.  The  people  ought  to  be  often  put  in  mind  of  the  true  end  of  the  rest 
on  the  Lord*s  day,  which  is  chiefly  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  meditations  and 
reflections  on  themselves,  on  what  they  have  said  or  done,  and  on  what  has  befallen  them 
the  former  week,  and  to  consider  what  may  be  before  them  in  the  week  they  are  entering 
on.  Ministers  ought  to  visit  their  people,  not  only  when  they  are  sick  unto  death,  but 
when  they  are  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  or  when  they  arc  under  affliction.  These  arc  the 
times  in  which  their  spirits  are  tender,  and  they  will  best  bear  with  a due  freedom,  which 
ought  to  be  managed  in  the  most  discreet  and  aflTectionato  manner.  And  a clerg>*mon  ought 
not  to  be  a respecter  of  persons,  and  neglect  the  meant'st  of  his  cure ; they  have  as  immortal 
souls  as  the  greatest,  and  for  which  Christ  has  paid  the  same  ransom. 

From  the  commonalty  I turn  to  the  gentry : they  arc  for  the  most  part  the  worst 
instructed,  and  the  least  knowing  of  any  of  their  rank,  I ever  went  amongst.  The  Scotch, 
though  less  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a learned  education,  are  much  more  knowing;  the 
reason  of  which  is  this : the  Scotch,  even  of  indifferent  fortunes,  send  private  tutors  with 
their  children  both  to  schools  and  colleges;  these  look  after  the  young  gentlemen  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  read  over  with  them  what  they  have  learned,  and  so  make  them  more 
perfect  in  it.  They  generally  go  abroad  a year  or  two  and  see  the  world  ; tliis  obligt*s  tliem 
to  behave  themselves  well.  Whereas  a gentleman  here  is  often  both  ill-taught  and  ill-bn'd  ; 
this  makes  him  haughty  and  insolent.  Tlie  gentry  are  not  early  acquainted  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  religion  ; so  that,  after  they  have  forgotten  their  catechism,  they  acquire  no  moro 
new  knowledge  but  what  they  learn  in  plays  and  romances.  They  grow  soon  to  find  it  a 
modish  thing,  that  looks  like  wit  and  spirit,  to  laugh  at  religion  and  virtue,  and  so  l>ecoine 
crude  and  unpolished  infidels.  If  they  have  taken  a wrong  tincture  at  the  university,  that 
too  often  disposes  them  to  hate  and  despise  all  those  who  separate  from  the  church,  though 
they  can  give  no  better  reason  than  the  papists  have  for  listing  heretics,  because  they  forsake 
the  church.  In  those  seats  of  education,  instead  of  being  fonned  to  love  their  country  and 
constitution,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  it,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  love  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  to  become  slaves  to  absolute  monarchy.  A change  of  initTcst,  provocation,  or 
some  other  consideration  may  set  them  right  again  as  to  the  public,  but  they  have  no  inwanl 
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principle  of  love  to  their  country  and  of  public  lib^*rty  ; so  that  tliey  are  easily  brought  to 
like  slavery,  if  they  may  bo  the  tools  for  managing  it. 

This  is  a dixinal  repr^mtation  of  things ; I have  seen  the  nation  thrice  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  men  thus  tainted.  Afu>r  the  restoration,  all  were  running  fast  into  slavery.  Had 
king  Charles  the  Second  been  attentive  to  those  bad  designs  (which  he  pursiunl  afterwards 
witli  more  caution)  upon  his  first  return,  slavery  and  absolute  power  might  then  have  lKH>n 
settled  into  a law,  with  a revenue  able  to  maintain  it.  lie  played  away  tliat  game  without 
thought,  and  he  had  then  honest  ministers  who  would  not  stTvo  him  in  it.  After  all  that  ho 
did  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  same  temjH’r  should  have 
returned  in  his  time  ; yet  he  recovered  it  in  the  lust  four  years  of  his  reign  ; and  the  gentry 
of  England  were  as  active  and  zealous  to  throw  up  all  their  lils'ilies,  os  their  ancestors  ever 
had  been  to  preserve  them.  This  continued  above  half  a year  in  his  brotlier's  reign  ; and 
he  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  he  thought  it  could  never  go  out  of  his  hands.  Hut  he, 
or  rather  his  priests,  had  the  skill  and  dexte^rity  to  play  this  game  likewise  away,  and  lustr  it 
a si'cond  time ; so  that,  at  the  revolution,  all  set'med  to  come  again  into  their  wits.  But 
men  who  have  no  principles  cannot  be  steady  : now  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  gentry 
seem  to  return  again  to  a love  of  tyranny,  provided  they  may  be  the  undcr-tyrants  tliein- 
Bclves  ; and  they  seem  to  be  oven  uneasy  with  a court  when  it  will  not  l>e  as  much  a court 
as  they  would  have  it.  This  is  a folly  of  so  singular  a nature,  that  really  it  wants  a name  : 
it  is  natural  for  poor  men,  who  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  hope  fur,  to  lK>como  the 
instruments  of  slavery ; but  it  is  an  extravagance  peculiar  to  our  age,  to  see  rich  men  grow 
as  it  were  in  love  with  slavery  and  arbitrary  power.  The  root  of  all  this  is,  that  our  gentry 
arc  not  betimes  possessed  with  a true  measure  of  solid  knowledge  and  sound  nTigion,  with  a 
love  to  their  country,  a hatred  of  tyranny,  and  a zeal  for  liberty.  Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  History,  ought  to  be  early  put  in  their  hands ; they  ought  to  l)o  well 
acquainted  with  all  history,  more  particularly  that  of  our  own  nation,  which  they  should  not 
read  in  abridgments,  but  in  the  fullest  and  most  copious  collectors  of  it,  that  tliey  may  see 
to  the  bottom  what  is  our  constitution,  and  what  are  our  laws,  what  arc  the  metliods  bad 
princes  have  taken  to  enslave  us,  and  by  what  conduct  we  have  been  preserved.  Otmilemen 
ought  to  observe  these  things,  and  to  entertain  one  another  often  upon  these  subjects,  to 
raise  in  tbemselv(>s,  and  to  spread  around  them  to  all  others,  a noble  ardour  for  law  and 
lilKjrty.  They  ought  to  understand  popery  well,  to  view  it  in  its  politics  as  well  as  in  its 
religious  corruptions,  that  they  may  observe  and  guard  against  their  most  secret  practices, 
particularly  that  main  one  that  prevails  so  fatally  among  us  of  making  us  despise  the  foreign 
churches,  and  hate  the  dissenters  at  homo.  The  whole  liody  of  protestants,  if  uniU'd,  might 
l>e  an  equal  match  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  much  superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in 
force,  if  it  were  animated  with  the  zeal  which  the  monastic  orders,  but  chiefly  tlie  Jesuits, 
spri^ad  through  their  whole  communion  : whereas  the  reformed  are  cold  and  unconcerned  as 
well  08  disjointed  in  matters  that  relate  to  religion.  The  chief  maxim  by  which  men  who 
have  a true  zeal  for  their  religion  and  their  country  ought  to  govern  themselves  is,  to  live 
within  the  extent  of  their  estates,  to  be  above  luxury  and  vanity  and  all  expenses  that  waste 
their  fortunes.  Luxury  must  drive  them  to  court  favour,  to  depend  on  ministers,  and  to 
aspire  after  places  and  pensions ; and  as  the  seeking  after  these  dot's  often  complete  the  ruin 
of  broken  families,  so  in  many  they  prove  only  a reprieve  and  not  a recovery  ; whereas,  ho 
who  is  contented  with  his  fortune,  and  measures  his  way  of  living  by  it,  has  another  root 
within  him,  out  of  which  every  noble  and  generous  thought  will  naturally  spring.  Public 
liberty  has  no  sure  foundation  but  in  virtue,  in  parsimony,  and  moderation  ; where  these  fail, 
liberty  may  bo  preserved  by  accidents  and  circumstances  of  affairs,  but  it  has  no  bottom  to 
rest  securely  on.  A knowing  and  virtuous  gentleman,  who  understands  his  religion  and 
loves  it,  who  practises  the  true  rules  of  virtue  without  affectation  and  moroseness,  who 
knows  enough  of  law  to  keep  his  neighbours  in  order,  and  to  give  them  good  advice ; who 
keeps  meetings  for  his  county,  and  restrains  vice  and  disorder  at  them  ; who  lives  hospitably, 
frugally,  and  charitably;  who  respects  and  encourages  good  clcrgjTnen,  and  worships  God, 
both  in  his  family  and  at  church  ; who  educates  his  children  well ; who  treats  his  servants 
gently,  and  deals  equitably  with  his  tenants  and  all  others  with  whom  be  has  any  concerns : 
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Buch  a man  sliincs,  and  is  a public  blessing  to  all  that  see  Iiim  or  come  near  him.  Some 
such  instances  are  yet  left  among  us^  but  alas!  there  are  not  many  of  them.  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  barbarous,  or  rather  treacherous,  than  for  gentlemen  to  think  it  is  one  of  the 
lionours  of  their  hotises,  that  none  must  go  out  of  thorn  sober  f it  is  but  a little  mure  iufamous 
to  poison  them  ; and  yet  this  passes  as  a character  of  a noble  Imusckeepcr,  who  entertains 
his  friends  kindly.  Idleness  and  ignorance  are  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  part,  who,  if  they 
are  not  fit  for  better  things,  should  descend  to  any  thing  rather  than  suffer  themselves  to 
sink  into  sloth  ; that  will  carry  them  to  the  excesses  of  hunting,  gaming,  and  drinking, 
which  may  ruin  both  soul,  body,  and  estate.  If  a man,  by  an  ill-managed  or  a neglect^ 
education,  is  so  turned  that  every  sort  of  study  or  reading  is  a burden,  then  he  ought  to  try 
if  he  has  a genius  to  any  mechanism  that  may  be  an  entertainment  to  him.  The  managing  a 
garden  is  a noble,  and  may  be  made  a useful,  amusement ; the  taking  some  part  of  his  estate 
into  his  own  hands,  if  he  looks  carefully  to  it,  will  both  employ  his  time  well,  and  may  turn 
to  a good  account : in  a word,  some  employments  may  be  better  than  others ; but  there  is 
no  employment  so  bad  as  the  having  none  at  all : the  mind  will  contract  a rust,  and  an 
unfitness  for  every  good  thing;  and  a man  must  either  fill  up  his  time  writh  good,  oral 
lea.st  innocent  business,  or  it  will  run  to  the  worst  sort  of  waste,  to  sin  and  \ncc. 

I have  often  thought  it  a great  error  to  waste  young  gentlemen’s  years  so  long  in  learning 
Latin  by  so  tedious  a grammar.  I know  those  who  are  bred  to  the  professions  in  literature 
must  have  the  Latin  correctly ; and  for  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  necessary : but  these 
are  not  at  all  requisite  to  those  wlio  need  only  so  much  Latin  a.s  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  delight  in  the  Roman  authors  and  poets.  But  suppose  a youth  had,  either  for  want  of 
memory  or  of  application,  an  incurable  aversion  to  Latin,  bis  education  is  not  for  that  to  be 
desp.iired  of ; there  Is  much  noble  knowledge  to  bo  had  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 
Geography,  history,  chiefly  that  of  our  ov>ti  country,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  more 
practical  parts  of  the  mathematics  (if  he  has  not  a genius  for  the  demonstrative),  may  make 
a gentleman  very  knowing,  though  he  has  not  a word  of  Latin.  There  is  a fineness  ot 
thought  and  a nobleness  of  expression  indeed  in  the  Latin  autliors,  that  will  make  them  the 
entertainment  of  a man's  whole  life,  if  he  once  understands  and  reads  them  with  delight; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  attained  to,  I would  not  have  it  reckoned  that  the  education  of  au  ill 
Latin  scholar  is  to  be  given  over.  A competent  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a good 
foundation  for  distinguishing  a gentleman ; but  I am  in  doubt  whether  his  being  fur  sume 
time  in  the  inns  of  court  w*ill  contribute  much  to  this,  if  he  is  not  a studious  person.  Those 
who  think  they  are  there  only  to  pass  away  so  many  of  their  years,  commonly  run  togetlier, 
and  live  both  idly  and  viciously.  1 should  imagine  it  a much  bt'tter  way,  though  it  is  not 
much  practised,  to  get  a learned  young  lawyer,  who  has  not  got  into  much  business,  to  come 
Kiid  pass  awny  a long  vacation  or  two  with  a gentleman,  to  carry  him  through  such  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  law,  as  may  give  him  a full  view  of  it,  and  good  directions  how  to 
prosecute  his  study  in  H.  A competent  skill  in  this,  makes  a man  very  useful  in  his  country, 
both  in  conducting  his  ow'n  affairs,  and  in  giving  good  advice  to  those  about  him  : it  w'ill 
enable  him  to  be  a good  justice  of  peace,  and  to  settle  matters  by  arbitration,  so  as  to  prevent 
lawsuits  ; and,  which  ought  to  be  the  top  of  an  English  gentleman’s  ambition,  to  be  an  able 
parliament  man : to  wliich  no  gentleman  ought  to  )>retend,  unless  he  has  a true  rx^a!  for  his 
country,  with  an  inflexible  integrity  and  resolution  to  pursue  what  appears  to  him  just  atid 
light,  and  fur  the  good  of  tlic  public.  The  parliament  is  the  founUin  of  law'  and  the  fence 
of  liberty ; and  no  sort  of  instruction  is  so  necessary  for  a gentleman  as  that  which  may 
qualify  him  to  appear  there  with  figure  and  reputation. 

Gentlemen  in  their  marriages  ought  to  consider  a great  many  things  more  than  fortune, 
though,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the  only  tiling  sought  for.  A good  understanding,  good 
principles,  and  a good  temper,  with  a liberal  education,  and  acceptable  person,  are  the  first 
things  to  Ih)  considered  ; and  certainly  fortune  ought  to  come  after  all  these.  Those  barg.iios 
now  in  fashion  make  often  unhallowed  marriages,  in  which  (Ix'sides  the  greater  evils)  more 
fortune  is  often  w'SHted  than  is  brought  with  a vain,  a fiM)lish,  an  indiscreet,  and  a haud 
wife.  The  first  thought  in  choosing  a wife  ought  t<>  be,  to  fiiul  a help  meet  for  the  duu 
In  a married  state,  the  mutual  study  of  both  ought  to  be  to  help  and  please  one  anothia : 
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this  is  the  foundation  of  all  domestic  happiness ; as  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  love  homo,  is 
the  j^rcatest  help  to  industry,  order,  and  the  good  government  of  a family.  I have  dwelt 
the  longer  on  this  article,  because  on  the  forming  the  gentry  well,  the  good  government  of  the 
nation,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  docs  so  much  depend. 

As  for  the  men  of  trade  and  business,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  body  in  the 
nation,  generous,  sol>er,  and  charitable.  So  that,  while  the  people  in  the  country  arc  so 
immers^  in  their  affairs  that  the  s.mse  of  religion  cannot  reach  them,  there  is  a better  spirit 
stirring  in  our  cities;  more  knowledge,  more  aeal,  and  more  charity,  with  a great  deal  more 
of  devotion.  There  may  be  too  much  vanity,  with  too  pompous  an  exterior,  mixed  with 
these  in  the  capital  city  ; but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  the  best  we  have.  Want  of  cxer> 
else  is  a great  prejudice  to  their  health  and  a corruptor  of  their  minds,  by  raising  vapours 
and  melancholy,  that  fills  many  with  dark  thoughts,  rendering  religion,  which  affords  the 
truest  joy,  a burden  to  them,  and  making  them  even  a burden  to  themselves  ; this  furnishes 
prejudices  against  religion  to  those  who  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  seek  for  them.  Tlie 
too  constant  intercourse  of  visits  in  town  is  a vast  consumption  of  time,  and  gives  much 
occasion  to  talk,  which  is  at  best  idle,  if  not  worse.  This  certainly  wants  regulation,  and  is 
the  effect  of  idleness  and  vanity. 

The  stage  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the  town,  and  the  bad  people  of  the  town  have  been 
the  chief  comiptors  of  the  stage,  who  run  most  after  those  plays  that  defile  the  stage  and  the 
audience.  Poets  will  seek  to  please,  as  actors  will  look  for  such  pieces  as  draw  the  most 
spectators.  They  pretend  their  design  is  to  discourage  vice  ; but  they  do  really  recommend 
it  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  It  is  a shame  to  our  nation  and  religion  to  see  the  stage 
so  reformed  in  France  and  so  polluted  still  in  England.  Moliero  for  comedy,  and  Racine 
for  tragedy,  are  great  patterns ; few  can,  and  as  few  will,  study  to  copy  after  them.  But, 
till  another  scene  appears,  certainly  our  plays  are  the  greatest  debauchers  of  the  nation. 
Gaming  is  a waste  of  time  that  rises  out  of  idleness,  and  is  kept  up  by  covetousness;  those 
who  can  think,  read,  or  write,  to  any  purpose,  and  those  who  understand  what  conversation 
a«id  friendship  are,  will  not  want  such  a help  to  wear  out  the  day.  So  that,  upon  the  whole 
n atter,  sloth  and  ignorance,  bad  education  and  ill  company,  are  the  chief  sources  of  all  our 
rice  and  disorders. 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  colleges  give  the  chief  rise  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
gentry ; as  the  breeding  young  women  to  vanity,  dressing,  and  a false  appearance  of  wit 
and  behaviour,  without  proper  work,  or  a due  measure  of  knowledge,  and  a serious  sense  of 
religion,  is  the  source  of  the  corruption  of  that  sex.  Something  like  monasteries  without 
vows,  would  be  a glorious  design,  and  might  be  so  set  on  foot  as  to  bo  the  honour  of  a queen 
on  the  throne.  But  I will  pursue  this  no  further. 

My  next  address  is  to  the  nobility.  Most  of  what  1 have  proposed  to  onr  gentry  does 
in  a more  eminent  manner  belong  to  them  ; the  higher  their  condition  is  raised  al>ove 
other  gentlemen,  so  much  the  more  eminent  ought  they  to  be  in  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
the  share  they  have  in  judicature  in  the  house  of  lords  should  oblige  them  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  law ; though  an  unbiassed  integrity,  neither 
moved  by  friendship  nor  party,  with  a true  understanding,  will  fur  the  most  part  direct 
them  in  their  judgment,  since  few  cases  occur  where  the  point  of  law  is  dark  or  doubtful. 

Every  person  of  high  rank,  whose  estate  can  bear  it,  ought  to  have  two  persons  to  manage 
his  education ; the  one  a governor  to  form  his  mind,  to  give  him  true  notions,  to  represent 
religion  and  virtue  in  a proper  light  to  him,  to  give  him  a view  of  geography,  not  barely 
describing  the  maps,  hut  adding  to  it  the  natural  history  of  every  country,  its  productions, 
arts,  and  trade,  with  the  religion  and  government  of  the  country,  and  a general  idea  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  various  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  it.  Such  a view 
will  opeu  & young  person  s mind ; it  must  bo  often  gone  over  to  fix  it  well.  The  ancient 
government  in  Greece,  but  much  more  that  of  Rome,  must  he  minutely  delivered,  that  the 
difference  between  a just  and  a vicious  government  may  be  well  apprehended.  The  fall  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  under  the  emperors,  by  reason  of  the  absolute  power  that  let  vice  in 
upon  them,  which  corrupted  nut  only  their  courts,  but  their  armies,  ought  to  be  fully  opened. 
Then  the  Gothic  government  and  the  feudal  law  should  he  clearly  explained,  to  open  the 
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ori^nal  of  onr  coiutitntion.  In  all  thU,  tho  chief  care  of  a wise  and  good  former  of 
vouth  ought  to  bo,  to  possess  a young  mind  with  noble  principles  of  justice,  liberty,  and 
virtue,  as  the  true  basis  of  goverument ; and  with  an  aversion  to  violence  and  arbitrary 
power,  servile  flattery,  faction,  and  luxury,  from  which  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  all  govern- 
ments have  arisen. 

To  this  governor  (qualified  fur  all  thib,  to  be  sought  out  and  hired  at  any  rate)  I wonld 
join  a master  for  languages  and  other  things,  in  which  this  young  lord  is  to  be  instructed, 
who  ought  to  be  put  under  the  direction  and  eye  of  the  governor,  that  his  time  may  not  be 
lost  in  trifles ; that  nothing  of  pedantry,  or  of  affectation,  may  be  infused  into  a young 
mind,  which  is  to  be  prepared  for  great  things.  A simplicity  of  style,  with  a true  and  grave 
pronunciation,  ought  to  l^  well  looked  to ; and  this  young  nobleman  ought  to  be  accustomed 
as  he  grows  up,  to  speak  his  thoughts  on  tho  sudden,  with  a due  force  and  weight  both  of 
words  and  voice.  I have  often  wondered  to  see  parents,  who  are  to  leave  vast  estates  and 
who  stick  at  no  expense  in  other  things,  yet  be  so  frugal  and  narrow  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  They  owe  to  their  country  a greater  care  in  preparing  the  eldest  to  make  tlist 
flgure  in  it  to  which  he  is  l>om ; and  they  owe  to  their  younger  children,  who  arc  not  to  be 
so  plentifully  provided,  such  a liberal  education  as  may  fit  them  to  answer  the  dignity  of 
their  birth,  and  prepare  them  for  employments,  by  which  they  may  in  time  give  a further 
strength  and  addition  to  their  family.  I have  been  amazed  to  see  how  profuse  some  are  in 
pr*>curing  good  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  masters  for  their  children,  and  setting  them  out 
in  fine  clothes ; and  how  sparing  they  are  in  that  which  is  the  chief  and  most  important 
thing,  and  which  in  time  may  become  the  most  useful,  both  to  themselves  and  to  tlieir 
CiUintry.  I look  on  the  education  of  the  youth,  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be  propos>-d 
for  buttering  the  next  age  : it  ought  to  l>e  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  all  governments,  thoui:h 
there  is  notliing  more  universally  neglected.  How  do  some  of  our  peers  shine,  nierely  by 
their  virtue  and  knowledge ; and  what  a contemptible  figure  do  others  make,  witli  all  their 
high  titles  and  great  estates ! 

Noblemen  Ix'gin  to  neglect  the  having  chaplains  in  their  houses,  and  I do  not  much 
wonder  at  it,  when  I reflect  on  the  behaviour  of  too  many  of  these ; light  and  idle,  vain  and 
in«ioIent,  impertinent  and  pedantic  ; by  this  want,  however,  the  worship  of  God  and  tlte 
instruction  of  servants  is  quite  neglected.  But  if  a little  more  care  were  taken  to  cho<^ 
well,  a lord  might  make  a good  use  of  a chaplain,  not  only  for  those  ends  which  I have 
mentioned,  hut  fur  the  reading  such  books  as  the  lord  desires  to  be  well  informed  about  but 
has  not  leisure  to  peruse  himself.  Tliese  ho  may  read  by  his  chaplain,  and  receive  an 
account  of  them  from  him,  and  see  what  arc  the  principal  things  to  be  learnt  from  them  for 
which  he  may  find  leisure,  though  not  for  tho  whole  book.  By  this  means  he  may  lurp 
his  chaplain  well  employed,  and  may  increase  his  own  stock  of  knowledge,  and  Ik?  well 
furnished  wdth  relation  to  all  new  books  and  new  questions  that  are  started.  Tlic  family 
of  a nobleman,  well  chosen  and  well  ordered,  might  look  like  a little  court  in  his  country ; 
for  though  it  is  a happiness  to  the  nation  that  the  great  number  of  idle  and  useless  retainers 
tiiat  were  about  noblemen  anciently  is  much  reduced,  yet  still  they  must  entertain  many 
servants,  to  be  either  nuisances  where  they  live,  or  to  set  a pattern  to  others.  The  gn-ator 
men  are,  they  ought  to  bo  the  more  modest  and  affable,  and  the  more  easy  of  access,  that  so 
they  may  by  the  best  sort  of  popularity  render  themselves  acceptable  to  their  country ; they 
ought  more  particularly  to  protwt  the  oppressed,  to  mortify  insolence  and  injustice,  and  to 
ciiUt  into  the  true  grievances  of  their  country,  that  they  may  represent  these  where  it  may 
be  pn)|>er,  and  sliow  at  least  a tender  care  of  those  who  ought  to  be  protected  by  them,  if 
they  cannot  effectually  procure  a redress  of  tlieir  grievances.  A continued  pursuit  of  such 
methods,  with  an  exemplary  deportment,  would  soon  restore  the  nobility  to  their  ancient 
lustre,  from  which  they  seem  very  sensible  how  much  they  are  fallen,  though  they  do  n«tt 
take  the  proper  methods  to  recover  it.  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  time  four  or  five  lords,  by 
tlieir  knowletlge,  good  judgment,  and  integrity,  raise  the  house  of  peers  to  a pitch  of  repu- 
tation and  credit,  tliat  seeminl  once  beyond  the  expectation  or  belief  of  those  who  now  see 
it  ? A progress  in  this  mcthml  will  give  them  such  authority  in  the  nation,  that  they  will 
be  able  not  only  to  support  their  own  dignity,  but  even  to  support  the  throne  and  the  church. 
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It  so  small  a number  baa  ralsoil  tlio  peerage  to  such  a regard,  that  the  people,  contrary  t4)  all 
former  precedents,  have  considered  them  more  than  their  own  rcj)rcsentatives,  what  might 
not  l>e  expected  from  a greater  number  pursuing  the  same  methods  ? Tliese  would  become 
again  that  which  their  title  imports,  the  })eers  of  the  crown  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  that  noble  right  of  putting  on  their  coronets  at  the  coronation  is  a clear  proof. 
Great  titles,  separated  from  the  great  estates  and  the  interest  their  ancestors  had  in  their 
countries,  must  sink,  if  not  supported  with  somewhat  of  more  value,  great  merit,  and  a 
sublime  virtue. 

After  I have  offered  what  I think  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  several  ranks  of  men  in 
the  nation,  1 go  next  to  consider  that  august  body  in  which  they  arc  all  united,  I mean  the 
parliament.  As  long  as  elections  are  sc't  to  sale,  so  long  we  ore  under  a disease  in  our  vitals, 
that,  if  it  be  not  remedied  in  time,  must  ruin  us  at  last,  and  end  in  a change  of  government ; 
and  what  that  may  be,  Qod  only  knows. 

All  laws  that  can  be  made  will  prove  ineffectual  to  cure  so  great  an  evil,  till  there  comes 
!«o  l>e  a change  and  reformation  of  morals  in  the  nation.  We  sec  former  laws  are  evaded,  and 
so  will  all  the  laws  that  can  bo  made,  till  the  candidates  and  electors  botli  become  men  of 
another  temper  and  other  principles  than  appear  now  among  them.  The  expense  of  elec* 
tions  ruins  families;  and  these  families  will  come  in  time  to  expect  a full  reparation  from 
the  crown  ; or  they  will  take  their  revenges  on  it,  if  that  hope  fails  them.  The  commons 
will  grow  insolent  upon  it,  and  look  on  the  gentry  as  in  their  dependence  : during  the  war, 
and  while  the  heat  of  parties  ferments  so  much,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a proper  remedy  for 
ttiis.  When  the  war  is  over,  one  expedient  in  the  power  of  the  crown  is  to  declare  that 
elections  to  parliament  shall  be  annual ; but  if  the  same  heat  and  rivalry  of  parties  should 
still  continue,  that  would  min  families  but  so  tmicli  the  sooner. 

Tl)o  most  promising  expedient,  next  to  a general  reformation,  which  may  seem  too  remote 
and  too  hopeless  a prospect,  is  to  try  how  this  great  division  of  the  nation  into  whig  ami 
tory  may  bo  lessened,  if  not  quite  removed.  Great  numbers  on  both  sides  arc  drawn  to 
take  up  many  groundless  jealousies  one  of  another,  with  which  men  of  honest  minds  are 
possessed. 

There  are  many  of  the  tories  that,  without  doubt,  look  towards  St.  Germains  and  France ; 
but  this  is  not  trne  of  the  bulk  of  their  party.  Many  infidels,  who  Imte  all  religion  and  all 
chnrclics  alike  (being  only  against  the  church  of  England  because  it  is  in  possession),  do 
join  with  the  whigs  and  the  dissenters,  and  appear  for  them ; from  thence  the  ill-disposed 
tories  possess  many  of  those  who  are  better  minded,  with  an  opinion  that  the  whigs  favour 
the  dissenters  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  religion : and  great  multitudes  of  iiiithinking  and 
ignorant  men  arc  drawn  into  this  snare.  The  principles  of  the  whigs  lead  them  to  be  for 
the  revolution,  and  for  every  thing  that  has  been  done  to  support  and  establisli  that ; and 
therefore  those  who  in  their  hearts  hate  the  revolution,  fortify  and  promote  their  designs,  by 
keeping  up  a jealousy  of  all  that  body,  which  alone  can  and  must  sup}>ort  it.  The  whigs 
are  indeed  favoured  by  the  dissenters,  because  they  see  their  principles  are  for  toleration,  in 
which  it  is  visible  that  the  dissenters  acquiesce,  without  pursuing  any  design  contrary  to  the 
established  church,  into  which  the  far  greater  number  of  them  might  be  brought,  if  but  a 
very  few  concessions  were  made  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs,  seeing  the  leaders  of 
the  tories  drive  on  ill  designs  so  visibly  (endeavouring  to  weaken  the  government,  to  disjoint 
the  alliance,  and  to  put  an  untimely  end  to  the  war,  thereby  serving  the  interests  of  Franco 
and  of  the  Pretender),  and  that  they  are  followed  in  this  by  the  body  of  the  tories,  who 
promote  their  elections,  and  adhere  to  them  in  all  divisions  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  arc  united  in  one  party  with  them,  from  thence  conclude,  that  they  arc  all  equally  con- 
cerned, and  alike  guilty  : and  thus  they  are  jealous  of  them  all.  Tliis  aversion  is  daily 
growing,  and  will  certainly  continue  as  long  as  the  war  lasts ; wdicn  that  is  ended,  it  may 
possibly  abate : but  so  great  a disease  will  not  be  cured  until  a prince  of  spirit  and  authority, 
managed  with  temper  and  discretion,  undertakes  the  cure.  We  see  oaths  and  subscriptions 
make  no  discrimination,  since  the  abjuration,  though  penned  as  fully  os  words  can  go,  has 
U‘en  taken  by  some  who  seem  resolved  to  swallow  down  every  thing  in  order  to  the  throwing 
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up  all  at  oneo,  if  they  should  come  to  have  a clear  majority  in  parliament,  and  durst  by 
aside  the  mask. 

In  the  parliament  of  1701,  called  the  Impeaching  Parliament,  and  in  the  first  parliament 
called  by  the  queen,  there  was  a majurity  of  tories ; yet  it  appeared  the  men  of  ill  designs 
durst  not  venture  to  discoTcr  themselves  to  their  party  and  to  the  nation,  so  they  proceeded 
with  caution.  They  designed  in  1701  to  have  had  the  duke  of  Anjou  acknowledged,  in 
order  to  have  disgraced  the  late  king  and  his  most  faithful  ministers,  that  so  the  princes 
abroad,  who  could  do  nothing  without  assistance  from  England,  despairing  of  that,  might 
be  forced  to  submit  to  the  offers  France  made  them.  In  the  first  year  of  the  queen’s  reign 
they  durst  make  no  visible  steps  that  vvay  neither ; but  they  tried  to  raise  the  heat  agsin»t 
the  dissenters,  to  make  a breach  on  the  toleration,  and  to  give  that  body  of  men  such  i 
jealousy  of  the  government,  as  should  quite  dishearten  them,  who  were  always  the  readi<‘:^ 
to  lend  money  to  the  public,  without  which  the  war  could  not  be  carried  on  vigorously.  By 
this  it  may  appear  that  many  of  the  tories  have  not  those  views  and  designs  tliat  perhaps 
some  of  their  leaders  may  be  justly  charged  with.  Now  a wise  and  an  active  prince  may 
find  methods  to  undeceive  those  who  are  thus  fatally  imposed  on  and  led  blindfold  into  tho 
serving  the  ill  designs  of  others  ; especially  if  he  will  propose  it,  as  a sure  way  to  his  favour 
for  all  whom  he  employ's,  to  procure  a better  understanding  and  frequent  m'eetings  among 
tho  men  of  good  lives  and  soft  tempers  in  both  parties,  who  by  a mutual  conversation  will 
so  open  themselves  to  one  another,  that  jealousies  may  by  this  means  be  easily  removed. 
I can  carry  this  no  further  at  present;  men  of  good  intentions  will  easily  find  out  proper 
methods  to  bring  about  this  worthy  design  of  healing  a breach  that  has  rent  the  nation  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  parties  are  now  so  stated  and  kept  up,  not  only  by  tho  elections  of 
piriiamcnt  men  that  return  every  tliird  year,  but  even  by  the  yearly  elections  of  mayors  and 
oerporation  men,  that  they  know  their  strength  ; and  in  every  comer  of  the  nation  the  two 
p..rties  stand,  as  it  were,  listed  against  one  another.  This  may  come  in  some  critical  tim* 
or  other,  at  the  death  of  a prince,  or  on  an  invasion,  to  have  terrible  effects  ; as  at  present 
it  creates,  among  the  best  of  each  side,  a coldness  and  a jealousy,  and  a great  deal  of  hatred 
md  virulence,  among  the  much  greater  part. 

There  are  two  things  of  a very  public  nature  that  deserve  the  care  of  a parliament : th:; 
•mo  must  begin  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  other  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  law  of 
England  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  tho  nation,  very  expensive  and  dilatory ; there  is  no 
end  of  suits,  especially  when  they  are  brought  into  chancery.  It  is  a matter  of  deep  study 
to  be  exact  in  the  law ; great  advantages  are  taken  upon  incousiderable  errors ; and  thcr? 
are  loud  complaints  of  that  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  security  of  property,  I mean  juries, 
which  are  said  to  be  much  practised  upon.  If  a happy  peace  gives  us  quiet  to  look  to  our 
own  afiairs,  there  cannot  be  a worthier  design  undertaken  than  to  reduce  the  law  into 
method,  to  digest  it  into  a body,  and  to  regulate  the  chancery,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  tedious* 
ness  of  suits,  and,  in  a word,  io  compile  one  entire  system  of  our  laws.  The  work  cannot 
be  undertaken,  much  loss  finished,  but  by  so  great  an  authority  as  at  least  on  address  from 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  queen.  Nothing,  after  the  war  is  happily  ended,  can  raise  the 
glory  of  her  reign  more  than  to  see  so  noble  a design  set  on  foot  in  her  time : this  would 
make  her  name  sacred  to  posterity,  which  would  sensibly  feel  all  the  taxes  they  have 
raised  fully  repaid  them,  if  Hio  law  were  made  shorter,  clearer,  more  certain,  and  of  Kss 
expense. 

The  other  matter,  that  must  take  its  rise  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  about  the  poor,  and 
should  be  much  laid  to  heart.  It  may  bo  thought  a strange  motion  from  a bishop,  to  wish 
that  the  act,  for  charging  every  parish  to  maintain  their  own  poor,  were  well  reviewed,  if 
not  quite  taken  away.  This  seems  to  encourage  idle  and  lazy  people  in  their  sloth,  when 
they  know  they  must  be  maintained.  I know  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  such  a 
law  was  ever  made.  Scotland  is  much  the  |K>orest  part  of  the  island,  yet  tlie  poor  there  .are 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  charities  of  the  people.  Holland  is  the  most  perfect  pattern 
for  putting  charity  in  a good  method  ; the  poor  work  as  much  os  they  can  ; they  are  humble 
and  industrious ; they  never  ask  any  charity,  aud  yet  they  are  well  relieved.  When  the 
poor  see  that  their  supply  must  in  a great  measure  depend  on  their  behaviour  and  on  their 
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indiifttry,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  will  both  make  them  better  in  themselves,  and  move  others 
to  supply  them  more  liberally ; and  when  men's  offerings  arc  free  (and  yet  arc  called  for 
every  time  they  go  to  church  or  to  sacrament),  this  will  oblige  those  who  distribute  them  to 
be  exact  and  im})artial  in  it ; since  their  ill  conduct  might  make  the  givers  trust  them  with 
their  chanty  no  mon^  but  distribute  it  themselves.  If  a spirit  of  true  piety  and  charity 
should  ever  prevail  in  this  nation,  those  whose  condition  raisi's  tlieni  alxno  the  dnidgeiy  of 
servile  labour,  might  employ  some  years  of  their  life  in  this  labour  of  love,  and  relievo  one 
another  in  their  turn,  and  so  distribute  among  them  this  noble  part  of  government.  All  this 
must  begin  in  the  house  of  commons ; and  I leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  wise  and 
worthy  mendn'rs  of  that  body,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this,  as  soon  as  hy  a happy  peace 
we  are  delivered  from  the  cares  of  the  W'ar,  and  are  at  leisure  to  think  of  our  own  adfaira 
at  home. 

One  thing  more  I presume  to  suggest,  which  is,  that  we  may  have  fewer  and  shorter 
8€«8ion8  of  parliament ; the  staying  long  in  town  both  wastes  estates,  and  corrupts  the  morals 
of  members;  their  beginning  so  late  in  the  day  to  enter  upon  business  is  one  great  occasion 
of  long  sessions;  they  are  seldom  met  until  about  twelve  o*clock  ; and  except  on  a day  in 
which  some  great  points  are  to  be  discussed,  u{xm  which  the  parties  divide,  they  grow  dis- 
posed to  rise  after  two  or  three  houre’  sitting,  llic  authority  of  the  prince  must  be  inter- 
posed to  make  them  return  to  the  old  hours  of  eight  and  nine;  and  if  from  that  time,  they 
sat  till  two,  a great  deal  of  business  might  be  despatched  in  a sliort  session  *.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that,  when  the  war  is  ended,  parliaments  will  not  give  the  necossary  supplies  from 
year  to  year,  as  in  the  time  of  war,  but  will  settle  methods  for  paying  the  public  debt,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  two,  if  not  for  three  years.  The  ill  effects  of  an 
annual  meeting  of  parliament  arc  so  visible  and  so  great,  that  I hope  nothing  but  invincible 
necessity  will  ever  keep  us  under  the  continuance  of  so  great  an  inconvenience.  I speak  of 
this  with  the  mure  concern,  because  this  is  not  only  a great  charge  on  bishops,  heavy  on  tl:d 
richer,  and  intolerable  to  the  poorer  bishoprics;  but  chiefly  because  it  calls  them  away  from 
their  dif>cessea,  and  from  minding  their  proper  W'ork,  and  fills  their  heads  too  much  with 
secular  thoughts,  and  obliges  them  to  mix  too  much  with  secular  company  ; from  which  tho 
more  abstraeWd  they  are,  as  their  minds  will  be  purer  and  freer,  so  they  will  be  able  to 
follow'  their  own  business  wdth  less  distraction,  in  a more  constant  atU'iidance  on  the  ministry 
of  tho  word  and  prayer,  to  which,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  they  ought  to  give  them- 
selves continually. 

I have  now  gone  over  what  seemed  to  me  most  practicable,  as  well  as  most  important,  for 
all  ranks  of  men  severally  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  that  great  union  of  them  all,  in  the 
representative  of  the  whole  in  parliament.  I have  not  gone  into  w’ild  notions  of  an  imagi- 
nary reformation,  more  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for ; but  liave  only  touched  on  such  ill 
practices,  and  bad  dispositions,  as  w’ith  a little  care  and  good  government  may  be  in  some 
measure  redressed  and  corrected.  And  now,  having  by  all  these,  as  by  so  many  steps,  rist  n 
up  to  the  throne,  1 will  end  this  address  to  the  nation,  with  an  humble  representation  to 
those  who  arc  to  sit  on  it. 

I have  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  much  free  conversation  writh  fire  of  our  sove- 
reigns; king  Charles  the  Second,  king  James  the  Second,  king  William  the  Tliird,  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Anne.  King  Charles's  behaviour  was  a thing  never  enough  to  be  com- 
mended ; he  was  a perfectly  well-bred  man,  easy  of  access,  free  in  his  discourse,  and  sweet 
in  his  whole  deportment;  this  was  managed  with  great  art,  and  it  covered  bad  designs; 
it  was  of  such  use  to  him,  that  it  may  teach  all  succeeding  princes  of  what  advantage 
an  easiness  of  access  and  an  obliging  behaviour  may  be : this  preserved  him ; it  often 
disarmed  those  resentments,  which  his  ill  conduct  in  every  thing,  both  public  and  private, 
possessed  all  thinking  people  w'ith  very  early,  and  all  sorts  of  people  at  last ; and  yet  none 
could  go  to  him  hut  they  were  in  a great  mcasuit?  sofU*ned  before  they  left  him  : it  look*  d 
like  a charm,  that  could  hardly  l>c  resisted  ; yet  there  was  no  good  nature  un<ler  that,  nor 
was  there  any  truth  in  him.  King  James  had  great  application  to  business,  though  without 

* The  biahnp  routd  never  forrtee  that  in  oar  (be  butinne  of  pnrlnroent,  end  ihc  number  of  tmall-ulkert, 
woulil  M incrMftc,  th«t  the  boutet  mutt  tit  dailjr  for  montht  tu^tber,  from  noon  uaiil  loug  put  midnight.— Ed. 
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a understandin;; ; that  application  gave  him  a reputation  till  he  tooV  care  to  throvr  it 
off : if  he  had  not  conic  after  king  C’harloa,  he  would  have  pawed  for  a prince  of  a 8we»-t 
temp<T^  and  easy  of  accew.  King  William  wa«  the  reverne  of  all  this ; he  wa»  scarcely 
accewible,  and  was  always  cold  and  silent;  he  minded  affairs  abroad  so  much,  and  was  so 
set  on  the  war,  that  he  scarcely  thought  of  his  government  at  home : this  raised  a general 
disgust,  which  was  improved  by  men  of  ill  designs,  so  that  it  perplexed  all  his  affairs, 
and  he  could  hardly  support  hims<df  at  home,  whilst  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  abroad. 
Queen  Mary  was  affable,  cheerful,  and  lively,  spoke  much,  and  yet  under  great  reserves, 
minded  business,  and  came  to  understand  it  well ; sho  kept  close  to  rules,  chiefly  to  those 
set  lier  by  the  king ; and  she  charmed  all  that  came  near  her.  Queen  Anne  is  easy  of 
access,  and  hears  everj'  tiling  veiy  gently  ; but  opens  herself  to  so  few,  and  is  so  cold  and 
general  in  her  answers,  that  people  soon  find  that  the  chief  application  is  to  be  made  to 
iier  ministers  and  favourites,  who  in  their  turns  !»ave  an  entire  credit  and  full  power  with 
her  : she  has  laid  down  the  8}>Iendour  of  a court  too  much,  and  eats  privately  ; so  that  except 
on  Sundays,  and  a few  hours,  twice  or  thrice  a week,  at  night  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
appears  so  little,  that  her  court  is,  as  it  w'cre,  abandoned.  Out  of  all  these  princes*  con- 
duct, and  from  their  successes  in  their  affairs,  it  is  evident  what  ought  to  be  the  measures  of 
a wise  and  good  prince,  who  would  govern  the  nation  happily  and  gloriously. 

The  first,  the  most  essential,  and  most  indispensable  rule  for  a king  is,  to  study  the  inte- 
rest of  the  nation,  to  be  ever  in  it,  and  to  bo  always  pursuing  it : this  will  lay  in  for  him 
such  a degree  of  confidence,  that  he  will  he  ever  safe  with  his  people,  when  they  feel  they 
are  safe  in  him.  No  part  nf  our  story  shows  this  more  visibly  than  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
in  which  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  was  constantly  pursued  ; and  this  was  so  well  under- 
stood by  all,  that  every  thing  else  was  forgiven  her  and  her  ministers  both.  8ir  Simon 
Dewe's  journal  shows  a treatment  of  parliaments,  tliat  could  not  have  been  home  at  any 
other  time,  or  under  any  other  administration : this  was  the  constant  support  of  kin^ 
William's  reign,  and  continues  to  support  the  present  reign,  as  it  will  support  all  who  adhere 
steadily  to  it. 

A prince  that  would  command  the  affections  and  purses  of  this  nation,  must  not  study  to 
strctcli  his  prerogative,  or  he  uneasy  under  the  restraints  of  law  ; as  soon  as  this  humour 
fhows  itself,  he  must  expect  that  a jealousy  of  him,  and  an  uneasy  opposition  to  him,  will 
follow  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ; whereas  if  he  governs  well,  parliaments  will 
tiust  him  as  much  as  a wise  prince  would  desire  to  be  trusted;  and  will  supply  him  in 
every  war  that  is  necessary,  cither  for  their  own  preservation,  or  the  preservation  of  those 
allies  with  whom  mutual  interests  and  leagues  unite  him  : but  though,  soon  after  the  rrsto- 
lation,  a slavish  parliament  sup]>orted  king  Charles  in  the  Dutch  war,  yet  the  nation  must 
he  strangely  changed  before  any  thing  of  that  sort  can  happen  again. 

One  of  the  most  detestable  and  the  most  foolish  maxims,  with  relation  to  our  govemnient, 
ic  to  keep  up  parties  and  a rivaliy'  among  them  ; to  shift  and  change  ministers,  and  to  go 
from  one  party  to  another,  as  they  can  he  brought  in  their  turns  to  offer  the  prince  more 
money,  or  to  give  him  more  authority : this  will  in  conclusion  render  him  odious  and  cou- 
teniptible  to  all  parties,  who  growing  accustomed  to  his  fickleness,  will  never  trust  him,  hut 
rather  study  to  secure  themselves  by  depressing  him  ; of  which  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France  is  a signal  instance.  We  saw  wliat  effects  this  had  on  king  Charles’s  reign  ; 
and  king  William  felt  what  an  ill  step  he  had  made,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  pursuing 
this  maxim.  Nothing  creates  to  a prince  such  a confidence  as  a constant  and  clear  firmness 
and  steadiness  of  government,  with  an  unblemisheil  int<‘grity  in  all  his  profcissious ; and 
nothing  will  create  a more  universal  dependence  on  him  than,  when  it  is  visible,  he  studies 
1o  allay  the  heats  of  parties,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another:  this  will  demonstrate 
that  lie  loves  his  people,  and  that  he  has  no  ill  designs  of  his  own. 

A prince  who  would  be  well  served,  ought  to  seek  out  among  his  subjects  tlic  best  and 
most  capable  of  the  youth,  and  see  to  their  good  education  at  liome  and  abroad  ; he  should 
scn<l  tlicm  to  travel,  and  order  his  ministers  abroad  to  keep  suck  for  some  time  about  them, 
and  to  send  them  from  court  U)  court,  to  learn  their  language,  and  observe  their  tcmp'i'rs : 
if  but  twelve  such  were  constantly  kept,  on  an  allowance  of  a-year,  the  whole 
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expense  of  this  would  rise  but  to  3000/.  a-year:  by  this  inconsiderable  charge,  a prince 
might  have  a constant  nursery  for  a w*i$e  and  able  ministiy'.  But  those  ought  to  hv-  well 
chosen,  none  ought  to  pretend  to  the  nomination ; it  ought  to  rise  from  the  motion  of  the 
most  honest  and  most  disinteresUMl  of  all  his  ministers  to  the  prince,  in  secret.  As  great  a care 
ought  to  be  had  in  the  nomination  of  the  chaplains  of  his  ministers  abroad,  that  there  may 
be  a breed  of  worthy  clerg>Tnen,  who  have  large  thoughts  and  great  notions,  from  a more 
enlarged  view  of  mankind  and  of  the  world.  If  a prince  would  have  all  that  serve  him 
grateful  and  true  to  him,  he  must  study  to  find  out  who  arc  the  most  proper  and  worthiest 
men,  capable  of  employments,  and  prevent  their  applications,  and  surprise  them  with  bestow’- 
ing  good  posts  unsought,  and  raising  them  higher,  as  they  serve  well.  When  it  is  known  that 
a prince  has  made  it  his  maxim  to  follow  this  method  in  distributing  his  favours,  he  will  cut 
off  applications  for  them  ; w’hich  will  otherwise  create  a great  uneasiiK*ss  to  him,  and  have 
this  certain  ill  effect,  that,  where  there  are  many  pretenders,  one  must  have  the  preference  to 
all  the  rest ; so  that  many  are  mortified  for  being  reji'cted,  and  are  full  of  envy  at  him  who 
has  obtained  the  favour,  and  therefore  will  detract  from  him  as  much  as  possible.  This  has 
nowhere  worse  effects  than  among  the  clerg)',  in  tlic  dispossil  of  the  dignities  of  the  church  : 
and  therefore  queen  Mary  resolved  to  break  those  aspirings ; which  resolution  she  carried  ou 
efft‘Ctually  for  some  years : a constant  pursuing  that  maxim  would  have  a great  effect  'on 
the  nation. 

Frequent  progresses  round  tlie  nation,  so  divided,  that  once  in  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years, 
the  chief  places  of  it  might  be  gone  through,  would  recommend  a prince  wonderfully  to  the 
people ; es]>ecially  if  he  were  gentle  and  affable,  and  would  so  manage  his  progress  that  it 
should  not  be  a charge  to  any,  by  refusing  to  accept  of  entertainments  from  any  ^ersim 
whatsoever : for  the  accepting  these  only  from  such  as  could  easily  bear  the  charge  of  it 
would  l>e  an  affronting  of  others,  who  being  of  equal  rank,  though  not  of  equal  estates, 
would  likewise  desire  to  treat  the  prince.  &>  lo  make  a progress  every  where  acceptable, 
and  nowhere  chargeable,  the  sure  method  would  be,  according  to  the  established  rule  of  the 
household,  for  the  ])rincc  to  carry  the  travelling  w'ardrobc  with  him,  and  to  take  such  linuvc^ 
in  the  w*ay  as  arc  most  convenient  for  liim  ; but  to  entertain  himself  and  his  court  there, 
and  have  a variety  of  tables  for  such  as  may  come  to  attend  on  him.  On  this  queen  Mary 
had  set  her  heart,  if  she  had  lived  to  see  peace  in  her  days  : by  this  means  a prince  may  see 
and  be  seen  by  his  people ; he  may  know  some  men  that  deserve  to  be  distinguished,  of 
whom  otherwise  he  would  never  have  heard ; and  he  may  learn  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  his  people,  preventing  all  parliamentary  complaints,  except  for  such  matters  as  cannot  l>e 
cured  but  by  a remedy  in  parliament : methods  like  these  w ould  make  a prince  become  the 
idol  of  his  people. 

It  is  certain  that  their  affections  must  follow  a prince,  who  would  consider  government 
and  the  royal  dignity  as  his  calling,  and  would  be  daily  employed  in  it,  studying  the  good 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  pursuing  the  pro}>cre6t  ways  for  promoting  it,  without  either 
delivering  hiinsidf  up  to  the  sloth  of  luxury  and  vain  magnificence,  or  affecting  the  barbarity 
of  war  and  conquest ; w’hich  render  those  who  make  the  world  a scene  of  blood  and  rapine, 
indeed  the  butchers  of  mankind.  If  these  words  seem  not  decent  enough,  I wHll  make  no 
other  apology,  but  that  I use  them,  because  I cannot  find  worse : for  as  they  arc  the  worst 
of  men,  so  they  deserve  the  worst  of  language.  Cau  it  be  thought  that  princes  arc  raitx  d 
Ut  the  higlicst  pitch  of  glory  and  wealth,  on  desig^n  to  corrupt  their  minds  with  pride  and 
contempt  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  were  made  only  to  be  the  instruments  of  theii 
extravagancies,  or  the  subjects  of  their  passions  and  humours  ? No ! they  are  exalted  for  the 
goiHl  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  the  truest  sublimity,  to  become  as 
like  Divinity  os  a mortal  creature  is  capable  of  being.  Nunc  will  grudge  them  their  great 
trcasur(‘s  and  authority,  when  they  see  it  is  all  employed  to  make  their  ])cople  happy.  N\mo 
will  envy  their  gre^atness,  wlicn  they  see  it  accompanied  with  a suitable  greatness  of  soul ; 
whereas  a magnified  and  fiattcred  pageant  will  soon  fall  under  universal  contempt  and  hatred. 
There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and  mure  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  tl>em  ; and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is 
more  entirely  possc'ssi'd  with  this  notion  of  princes  thau  tho  l-.nglisli  nation  is  in  this  age , 
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so  that  they  will  soon  be  nneasy  to  a prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxiin^ 
and  ill  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him. 

Great  care  ought  to  l>c  taken  in  the  nomination  of  Judges  and  bishops.  I join  these 
together ; for  law'  and  religion,  justice  and  piety,  arc  the  support  of  nations,  and  give  stnmgth 
and  security  to  governments ; judges  must  be  recommended  by  those  in  the  high  posts  of  the 
law  ; but  a prince  may,  by  his  own  taste  and  upon  knowledge,  chooeo  his  bishops.  They 
ought  to  be  men  eminent  for  piety,  learning,  discretion,  and  zeal ; not  broken  with  age, 
which  will  quickly  render  them  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  any  good  purpose : 
person  fit  to  be  a bishop  at  sixty,  was  6t  at  forty ; and  had  then  spirit  and  activity,  w’ith  a 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  vast  expense  they  arc  at  in  entering  on  their  bisliop> 
rics  ought  to  bo  regulated  : no  bishoprics  can  be,  in  any  good  degree,  served  under  1(KN)L 
a*yoar,  at  least.  The  judges  ought  to  be  plentifully  pronded  for,  that  they  may  bo  under 
no  temptation  to  supply  themselves  by  indirect  ways.  One  part  of  a prince's  care,  to  be 
recommended  to  judges  in  their  circuits,  is  to  know  what  persons  are,  as  it  were,  hid  in  the 
nation,  that  are  fit  for  employments,  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged;  of  such  they  ought  to 
give  an  account  to  tho  lord  chancellor,  who  ought  to  lay  it  before  the  throne.  No  crime 
Oi^ght  to  be  pardoned,  till  the  judge  who  gave  sentence  is  heard,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
evidence,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  as  it  appeared  on  the  trial : no  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  stories  that  are  told  to  move  compassion ; for  in  these,  little  regard  is  had  to  truth  : 
and  an  easiness  in  pardoning  is,  in  some  sort,  an  encouraging  of  crimes,  and  a giving 
license  to  commit  them. 

But  to  run  out  no  longer  into  particulars,  the  great  and  comprehensive  rule  of  all  is,  that 
a king  should  consider  himself  as  exalted  by  Almighty  God  into  that  high  dignity,  as  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  much  good,  and  of  being  a great  blessing  to  mankind,  and  in  some  sort  a 
God  on  earth  ; and  therefore,  as  he  expects,  that  his  ministers  should  study  to  advance  his 
service,  his  interests,  and  his  glory ; and  that,  so  much  the  more,  as  he  raises  them  to  high*  r 
posts  of  favour  and  honour,  so  he,  whom  God  has  raised  to  the  greatest  exaltation  this 
world  is  capable  of,  should  apply  himself  wholly  to  cares  becoming  his  rank  and  station,  to 
be  in  himself  a pattern  of  virtue  and  true  religion,  to  promote  justice,  to  relieve  and  revenge 
the  oppressed,  and  to  seek  out  men  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  bring  them  into  such  (iegrees  of 
confidence  as  they  may  be  capable  of ; to  encourage  a due  and  a generous  freedom  in  their 
advices,  to  be  ready  to  see  his  own  errors,  that  he  may  correct  them,  and  to  entertain  every 
thing  that  is  suggested  to  him,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ; 
and  to  make  a difference  between  those  who  court  his  favour  for  their  own  ends,  who  study 
to  flatter  and  by  tliat  to  please  him,  ofU^n  to  his  own  ruin,  and  those  w*ho  have  great  views 
and  noble  aims,  who  sot  lum  on  to  pursue  designs  worthy  of  him,  without  mean  or  partial 
it'gards  to  any  ends  or  interests  of  their  own.  It  is  not  enough  for  a prince  not  to  encourage 
vice  or  impiety  by  his  own  ill  practices ; it  ought  to  appear  that  these  are  odious  to  him, 
and  that  they  give  him  horror  : a declaration  of  titis  kind,  solemnly  made  and  steadily  pur> 
sued,  would  soon  bring  on  at  least  an  exterior  reformation,  which  would  have  a great  effi'ct 
on  tho  body  of  tlic  nation,  and  on  the  rising  generation,  though  it  were  but  hypocritically 
pnt  on  at  first.  Such  a prince  would  be  perhaps  too  great  a blessing  to  a wicked  world : 
queen  Mary  seemed  to  have  the  seeds  of  all  this  in  her ; but  the  world  was  not  worthy  of 
her : and  so  God  took  her  from  it. 

I will  conclude  this  whole  address  to  posterity  with  that  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  other  things,  and  which  alone  will  carry  every  thing  else  along  with  it ; which  is  to 
recommend,  in  the  most  solemn  and  serious  manner,  the  study  and  practice  of  religion  to  all 
sorts  of  men,  a.s  that  which  is  both  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  tho  earth.  Nothing 
does  so  open  our  faculties,  and  compose  and  direct  the  whole  man,  as  an  inward  sense  of  God, 
of  his  atitliority  over  us,  of  the  laws  he  In-is  set  us,  of  his  eye  ever  upon  us,  of  his  hearing 
our  prayers,  assisting  our  endeavours,  watching  over  our  concerns,  and  of  his  being  to  judge, 
and  to  reward,  or  punish  us  in  another  state,  according  to  what  we  do  in  this.  Nothing  will 
give  a man  such  a detestation  of  sin,  and  such  a sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our 
obligations  to  holiness,  as  a right  understanding  and  a firm  belief  of  tho  Christian  religion  : 
uotiiing  can  give  a man  so  calm  a peace  within,  and  such  a firm  security  against  all  fears 
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and  dan^f^ra  without,  m the  bi'lief  of  a kind  and  wilf^:  Providence,  and  of  a future  state.  An 
integrity  of  heart  gives  a man  a courage  and  a confidence  that  cannot  be  sliaken  : a man  is 
sure  that,  by  living  according  to  tlie  rules  of  religion,  he  becomes  the  wisest,  the  best  and 
happiest  creature  that  he  is  capable  of  being ; honest  industry,  the  employing  his  time  well, 
and  a constant  sobriety,  an  undefiled  purity  and  chastity,  with  a quiet  st'reiiity,  arc  the  best 
pit'scrvers  of  life  and  health  ; so  that,  take  a man  os  a single  individual,  religion  is  his  guard, 
his  perfection,  his  beauty,  and  his  glory  : this  will  make  him  the  light  of  the  world,  shining 
brightly,  and  enlightening  many  round  about  him. 

Then  take  a man  as  a pii'cc  of  mankind,  as  a citizen  of  the  world,  or  of  any  particular 
state,  religion  is  indeed  then  the  salt  of  the  earth ; for  it  makes  every  man  to  l>c  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  whatsoever  any  one  can  with  reason  wish  or  desire  him  to  bw.  He  is 
true,  just,  honest,  and  faithful,  in  the  whole  commerce  of  life,  doing  to  ail  others  that  which 
he  would  have  others  do  to  him : he  is  a lover  of  mankind,  and  of  his  country ; he  may 
and  ought  to  love  some  more  than  others ; hut  be  has  an  extent  of  love  to  all,  of  pity  and 
compassion,  not  only  to  the  poorest,  but  to  the  worst ; for  the  worse  any  are,  they  are  the 
more  to  be  pitied.  He  has  a complacency  and  delight  in  all  that  are  truly  though  but  defec- 
tively good,  and  a respect  and  veneration  for  all  that  are  eminently  so : ho  mourns  for  the 
sins  and  rejoices  in  the  virtues  of  all  that  are  round  about  him  : in  every  relation  of  life, 
religion  makes  him  answer  all  his  obligations : it  will  make  princes  just  and  good,  faithful  to 
their  promises,  and  lovers  of  their  }HH)pIe : it  will  inspire  suhjrcts  with  respect,  submission, 
oliedience,  and  zeal,  for  their  prince:  it  will  sanctify  we<11ock  to  be  a state  of  Cliristian 
friendship,  and  mutual  ossistanee : it  will  give  parents  the  tru<*st  love  to  their  children,  with 
a proper  care  of  their  education  : it  will  command  the  returns  of  gratitude  and  obedience 
from  children : it  will  teach  masters  to  he  gentle  and  careful  of  their  servants,  and  servants 
to  be  faithful,  zealous,  and  diligent,  in  their  masters’  concerns:  it  will  make  friends  tender 
and  true  to  one  another ; it  will  make  them  generous,  faithful,  and  disinterested ; it  will 
make  men  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  os  mcmU'rsof  one  common  body,  promoting  first  the 
general  good  of  the  whole,  and  then  the  good  of  every  ]>articular,  as  far  as  a man’s  sphere 
can  go : it  will  make  judges  and  magistrates  just  and  patient,  hating  covetousness,  and 
maintaining  peace  and  order,  without  rt‘sp<*ct  of  persons  : it  will  make  people  live  in  so 
ibofTe&sivc  a manner,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  maintain  justice,  whilst  men  arc  not  disposed  to 
give  disturbance  to  those  about  them.  This  will  make  bishops  and  pastors  faithful  to  their 
trust,  tender  to  their  pt'opio,  and  watchful  over  tliem ; and  it  will  beget  in  the  people  an 
esteem  for  their  persons,  and  their  functions. 

Thus  religion,  if  truly  received  and  sincerely  adhered  to,  would  prove  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  a nation  ; but  by  religion,  I understand  somewhat  mure  than  the  receiving  some 
doctrines,  though  ever  so  true,  or  the  profi'ssing  them,  and  engaging  to  support  them,  not 
without  seal  and  eagerness.  What  signify  the  best  doctrines,  if  men  do  not  live  suitably  to 
them ; if  they  have  not  a due  influence  upon  their  thoughts,  their  principles,  and  their  lives  ? 
Men  of  bad  lives,  with  sound  opinions,  arc  self-condemned,  and  lie  under  a highly  aggra- 
vated guilt ; nor  wdll  the  heat  of  a party,  arising  out  of  interest,  and  managed  with  fury 
and  violence,  compensate  for  the  ill  lives  of  such  false  pretenders  to  zeal ; while  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  that  which  they  profess  and  seem  so  hot  for.  Hy  religion,  I do  not  mean  an 
outward  compliance  with  form  and  customs,  in  going  to  church,  to  prayers,  to  sermons,  and 
to  sacraments,  w’ith  an  external  show  of  devotion,  or,  which  is  more,  with  some  inward 
forced  good  thoughts,  in  which  many  may  satisfy  themselves,  while  this  has  no  visible  effect 
or.  thoir  lives,  nor  any  inward  force  to  sul>duo  and  rectify  their  appetites,  passions,  and  secret 
derigns.  Those  customary  performances,  how  good  and  useful  soever,  when  well  understor-d 
and  rightly  directed,  are  of  little  value,  when  men  rest  on  them,  and  think  that,  because  they 
do  them,  they  have  therefore  acquitted  tliemselvcs  of  their  duty,  though  they  continue  stH) 
proud,  covetous,  full  of  deceit,  envy,  and  malice:  even  secret  prayer,  the  most  effectual  of 
all  other  means,  is  designed  for  a higher  end,  w’hich  is  to  possess  our  iriimla  with  bitch  a con- 
stant and  present  sense  of  divine  truths,  as  may  make  thest;  live  in  us,  and  govern  us;  and 
may  draw  dow*n  such  assistances  as  may  exalt  and  sanctify  our  natures. 

So  that  by  religion  I mean,  such  a sense  of  divine  truth  as  enters  into  a man,  and  becomes 
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a spring  of  a new  nature  within  him ; roforming  hU  thoughts  and  designs,  purifjing  his 
Iieari,  ;ind  sanctifying  him,  and  governing  his  wliole  deportment,  his  words  as  well  as  his 
actions ; convincing  him  that  it  is  not  enough,  not  to  be  scandalously  vicious,  or  to  be  inna> 
cent  in  his  conversation,  but  that  he  must  be  entirely,  uniformly,  and  constantly,  pure  and 
virtuous,  animating  him  with  a zeal  to  be  still  better  and  better,  more  eminently  good  and 
exemplary,  using  prayers  and  all  outward  devotions,  as  solemn  acts  testifying  what  he  is 
iiiwai^ly  and  at  heart,  and  as  methods  instituted  by  God,  to  be  still  advancing  in  the  use  of 
them  further  and  further  into  a more  refined  and  spiritual  sense  of  divine  matters.  This  is 
true  religion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  every  one 
that  feels  it  active  and  strong  within  him  : it  is  true,  this  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once ; and  it 
will  have  an  unhappy  alloy,  hanging  long  even  about  a good  man  ; but,  as  those  ill  mixtures 
arc  the  perpetual  grief  of  his  soul,  so  it  is  his  chief  care  to  watch  over  and  to  mortify  them  ; 
he  will  be  in  a continual  progress,  still  gaining  ground  upon  himself ; and  as  ho  attains  to  a 
good  degree  of  purity,  he  will  find  a noble  flame  of  life  and  joy  growing  upon  him.  Of 
this  I write  with  the  more  concern  and  emotion,  because  I have  felt  this  the  true,  and  indeed 
the  only  joy  which  runs  through  a man's  heart  and  life : it  is  that  which  has  been  for  many 
years  my  greatest  support ; I rejoice  daily  in  it : I feel  from  it  the  earnest  of  tliat  supreme 
joy  which  I pant  and  long  for;  I am  sure  there  is  nothing  else  can  afford  any  true  or  com- 
plete happiness.  1 have,  considering  my  sphere,  seen  a great  deal  of  all  that  is  most  shining 
and  tempting  in  this  world : the  pleasures  of  sense  1 did  soon  nauseate ; intrigues  of  state, 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs,  have  something  in  them  that  is  more  specious ; and  I was  for 
some  years,  deeply  immersed  in  these,  but  still  with  hopes  of  reforming  tlie  world,  and  of 
making  mankind  wiser  and  better : but  I have  found  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight.  I acquainted  myself  w’ith  knowledge  and  learning,  and  that  in  a great  variety, 
and  with  more  compass  than  depth  : but  though  wisdom  excelleth  folly  as  much  os  light 
docs  darkness,  yet  as  it  is  a sore  travail,  so  it  is  so  very  defective,  that  what  is  wanting  to 
complete  it  cannot  be  numbered.  I have  seen  that  two  were  better  than  one,  and  that  a 
threefold  cord  is  not  easily  loosed ; and  have  therefore  cultivated  friendship  with  much  zeal 
and  a disinterested  tenderness ; but  I have  found  this  was  also  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
though  it  be  of  the  best  and  noblest  sort.  So  that,  upon  great  and  long  experience,  I could 
enlarge  on  the  preacher  s text,  Vanity  of  vanities,  and  all  is  vanity but  I must  also 
conclude  with  liim  ; Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  all  of  man,  the 
wliole,  both  of  his  duty  and  of  his  happiness.  I do  therefore  end  all  in  the  words  of  David, 
of  the  truth  of  which,  upon  great  experience  and  a long  observation,  I am  so  fully  assured, 
that  I leave  these  as  my  lost  words  to  posterity : **  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  roe : I 
will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  What  man  is  he  that  desircth  life,  and  lovetb  many 
days,  that  be  may  sec  good  ? Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 
Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good  ; seek  peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry ; hut  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that 
do  evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth.  The  righteous  cry,  and  the 
Lord  heareth  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them 
that  are  of  a broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  os  he  of  a contrite  spirit  *.’* 


* Written  in  Jane,  1708,  when  the  author  thought 
bimaelf  near  the  eiiH  of  the  hiftor;._Thia  admirabie 
“ concluiion,*'  admirable  whether  ite  leniinteiits  -or  it 
cempoeition  are  more  particularijr  coniidered,  baa  been 

publUhed  in  a lilUe  rolume  hj  itaelf.  It  may  he  pon- 
dered advatilagoouily  in  ercry  age  until  time  ahall  be  no 


more,  for  each  of  ita  dielutea  it  founded  on  virtue,  and 
conaequently  ia  dictated  by  wiadom.  It  ia  a legacy  to  the 
world,  for  thete  ia  no  one  to  exalted  or  ao  humble  in  aia- 
tion  or  in  talent,  but  will  find  himaelf  the  wealthier  in 
the  heat  acnae  of  that  term,  if  be  determinca  to  benefit  by 
the  hUhop'a  advice.— Ko. 
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BEBCORN,  Earl  of.  22 
Abordecn.Rarl  of. 345;  break* 
with  Qiiecntbnry,  377 ; loie*  tho 
Cliaocellor’*  place,  378 
Abingdon,  Earl  of,  goes  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  501.  706 
Act  of  Unifonnity,  125.  126,  131 
. ■ - Fining  in  Scotland,  145 
Admiraltf,  their  condoct  censured, 
592.599. 639. 734, 735. 736. 766 
See  Ska  ArPAias 

Aghrem,  battle  of,  57J  , 

Ailetbiiry,  Karl  of,  tent  to  King 
Jamet  in  1695,  612  ; in  a plot 
of  inraaion,  626 

Ailetbur/,  town  of,  the  right  of 
electing  member*  i«  tried  at  com- 
mon law,  -7 42 ; dirpnted  in  tho 
Qoeen'*  Bench,  if  triable,  743; 
judged  not,  and  writ  of  error 
brought  in  the  Hou*e  of  Ivord*, 
ib. ; they  rererae  the  judgment, 
ib.  744 ; other  action*  brought  on 
the  tame  caute,  768  ; the  Com- 
mon* imprison  the  plaintiffs,  ib. ; 
Prisoner*  brought  up  by  Habeas 
Corpus  to  Queen’*  Bench  and 
remanded,  ib. ; Writ  of  error 
thereupon,ib. ; Commons  address 
the  Queen  not  to  grant  it,  769 ; 
Lord*  counter-addre**,  ib. 

Ailoffe,  403,  406;  executed,  407 
Aird,  196 

Albano  chosen  Pope  Clement  XI. 

672.  See  Pop*. 

Albano,  hi*  nephew,  844 
Albemarle,  E)arl  of,  in  favour  with 
King  William,  656,  666,  701  ; 
bit  loss  at  Denain,  703,  708 
Albert,  Duke,  5 

Alberville,  Marquis  de,  hi*  charac- 
ter, 450j  King  James’s  envoy  to 
^ the  Sutes,  ib.  451 ; his  memo- 
rial about  Bantam,  461 ; he  dis- 
cover* King  James'*  design*  too 
soon.  464.  488 
Aldrich,  Dr.,  430 
A';m*nara,  battle  of,  857 
Almania,  battle  of,  809 
Almirante  of  Castile,  730 
Ambr^in,  siege  of,  583 
Amsterdam, errorsof, 220;  theirlove 
for  tho  Duke  of  Marlborougfa.276 


Ancram,  Earl  of,  10,  238 
Anglesey,  Karl  of,  manage*  the 
English  interest  in  Irelsnd,  120  ; 
hi*  character,  120*,  1.52;  votes 
against  Lord  Staffoid,  325. 372  ; 
opposes  Monmouth’s  attainder, 
410 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  offered  to  Spain, 
598  ; declared  King  of  Spain  in 
1700 — 672,  675  ; crowned  hr 
the  States,  ib. ; and  by  King  Wil- 
liam, £82.  Sm  Priup,  King  of 
Spain 

Annandale,  Karl  of,  in  a plot,  560; 
discover*  it  to  Queen  Mary,  56 1 , 
738;  oppose*  the  Union,  800j  i» 
zealous  for  the  Protestant  lucccs^ 
sion.  780.835 

Anne,  Queen.  SceQcintN  Ann* 
Anne»ley,Mr.,56;  made  Karl  of  An- 
gle*ey,64.  Sco  Anolesky,  Elarl  of 
Anspach,  Princess  of,  811 
Antrim,  Karl  of,  22,  24,25 
Arco, 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  14, 15  ; heads  the 
Whiggamoie  insurrection,  26 : 
refuses  King  Charles  tho  First’* 
offers,  38 ; submit*  to  Monk,  ib. ; 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners, 
40 ; charged  a*  accesaory  to  tho 
king's  murder,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  73 ; hi*  trial,  82,  83 ; 
trie*  to  escape,  83;  hi*  attainder, 
64 ; his  execution  and  speech 
there,  ib. ; hi*  character,  84  * 
Argyle,  Earl  of,  hi*  ton,  (see  Lord 
Lorn)  against  violent  proceed- 
ings, 143  ; raises  1500  men,  159. 
165.200,278;  the  Duke  of  York 
tries  to  gain  him,. 338  ; his  answer, 
offers  to  explain  the  test-act, 
840,342;  it  imprisoned,  ib. ; con- 
demned, 343  ; hut  escapes,  ib. ; 
cabal*  with  Monmouth,  .354,355. 
■379  ; and  invade*  Scotland,  404, 
405  ; it  defeated,  taken,  and  ex- 
ecuted, 406 

Aigile,  Earl  of,  sent  to  tender  the 
crown  of  Scotland  iu  1689,  538. 
560 ; made  a duke 
Argyle,  Duke  of,  his  son,  commis- 
sioner of  parliament,  738,  766, 
780 ; bis  instructious  debated, 


780,  827  ; is  sent  to  command  in 
Spain 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  68,  167,  180, 
203  ; Knight  of  the  Garter,  206, 
216  ; in  the  interests  of  France, 
218,  224,  22^  231  ; lose*  tho 
Duke  of  York,  233,  239  ; at- 
tacked by  the  Commons.  242  ; 
Lord  Clramberlain,  24.3,  244 ; 
sent  to  Holland  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  25L  252,  384 
Armagh,  Primate  of,  419 
Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  362.  356  ; 
seized  at  Leyden,  sent  over  and 
executed,  37.5,  376.  and  note 
Army,  Scotch,  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, 36j  attempts  to  raise  a new' 
army  in  Scotland,  ib. ; a body  of 
Highlander*  stand  for  the  king, 

38  ; their  chief  officers,  38, 39  ; 
tend  over  messages  to  the  king, 

39  ; are  dispersed,  40  ; the  En- 
glish army  how  managed  at  tho 
Restoration, 57  ; disbanded,  105  ; 
army  on  free  quarter*  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  278 ; tbe  army  at 
Hounslow  Healli,  447  ; King 
James'*  desert  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  501  ; parties  engage  in 
Dorsetshire  and  at  Reading,  506 

Army,  standing,  odious  to  English 
cars,  574.  645,  654  ; reasons  for 
and  against  one,  643.  646;  re- 
dticed  to  7000  men,  and  how 
modelled,  654,  678 
Amot,  Rachel,  9 

Arragon,  kingdom  of,  declare*  fur 
King  Charles  HI..  793  ; rc<lur«d 
bv  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  809. 
857.  858 

Arran,  Urd,  319,  334, 400, 477 
Arundel,  lx>rd,  268,  285.  325 
Asgill,  670  > 

Ashby,  310,  579 

Ashley  Cowper,  56,  See  Shsftps- 
■uar,  Karl  of 

Ashton,  seized  with  I.ord  Preston, 
564  ; executed,  565  ; his  pafwr 
to  the  Sheriff,  ib. 

Aston,  Sir  Roger,  employed  by  King 
Jnniet  L as  liis  messenger  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  3 * 
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Astrolofrrn,  coDiuhed  bv  mwiy  meo 
of  cticbrity,  12  • 

Alhlone,  tbt  of,  .*i71 
Athlonc,  tVI  of  f»co  CiMtLF!^.  654. 
664  . 700,  712  ; Kit  coniiiict  in 
Fltnden  eitolinl.  713.  7l4 
Atljol,  Miiqui*  of,  165.  200.  224. 
226.  267  ; lendt  Highlaoden  in 
the  West  to  live  on  free  quarterj 
277,  278.2ai 

A'liol,  MarquU  of,  737 : made  a 
duke,  746,  762 ; oppoeet  the 
Union,  8i)0 

A tterbury.  Dr.,  430.  671,  and  note, 
6d9.  866.  8C8.  6M;  it  made 
l)i»bop  of  Rochettrr,  902 
Aubifny,  Lord,  in  the  secret  of  King 
Charles  I!. *t  religion,  4B^  mairics 
him  to  Queen  Catherine,  118; 
seconds  the  motion  for  a general 
toleration,  133.  135, 896 
Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  640,  64 1 
(See  Elector  of  Sixont)  ; his 
conduct  in  Poland,  655 ; faisallU 
ancea  against  Sweden,  660 ; bis 
designs  on  Poland,  ib.  ; the  war 
there,  ^ 6^67^71^  716; 
he  is  deposed,  Ziii ; Stanislaus 
chosen  and  crowned  in  his  room, 
760.  776 ; resigns  the  throne, 
K07  } the  war  conUimea,  832  ; 
he  resumes  the  crown  on  the 
King  of  Swedi‘h*s  defeat,  844 
Aumunt,  Duke  de,aubasaadur  from 
France,  8112 

Auslria,  Charles  Archduke  of,  661  ; 
a treaty  with  Portugal  in  bis 
favour.  See  Cbarlcs  111-  King 
of  Spain 

Auverquerque,  General,  hit  emi- 
nent service  in  Flanders,  570. 7U1 
Axuph  taken  by  the  Muscovites, 


B. 

Badcw.  Lewis  Prince  of,  beats  the 
Turks,  573 ; comes  to  England, 
600.  ^1 ; besieges  Landau,  712  ; 
and  takes  it,  7 14 ; repulse*  Villan 
atStolhoffen, 728,729, 753  ; take* 
Landau  a second  time.  755;  dis- 
appointa  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough after  measures  concerted, 
772 ; his  death,  807 
Baillir,  Mr.,dted  before  the  coiinril 
in  Scotland  and  fined,  267,  287 ; 
coofors  with  Monmouth’s  party 
at  l,ondan,  354  ; seized  and  ex- 
amined beforv  the  king, » im- 
prisoned and  cruelly  used,  359, 
370  : further  proceedings  against 
him, 379. 880 ; bite xecution, 380 
Daillie,  Principal  of  Glasgow  Col- 
lege,  2Jj  and  note 
Oalmennoch,  Lord,  his  trial.  12. 13; 

condemned,  but  pardoned,  L4 
Bamfield,  Colonel,  398 
Bank  of  England,  when  erected, 
599  : its  good  coDsequeocea,  ib. ; 
enlarged  iu  1709.  638  : against  ■ 
rhuijgeof  miniatrv  in  1710,  856, 

8iZ 


I Bank,  I.and,  625.  and  note  { &ilcd 
’ tnially,  626 

Batiiiy  itay,  sea  fight  there,  536 
Bara,  822 

Barbesieuz.  son  to  Louvois.  580 
Barcelona  besieged  by  the  French, 
601  ; siege  railed  by  the  Kiigiisb 
fleet,  ib. : taken  by  the  French, 
628  ; taken  by  King  Charles  in 
1705,  777 ; besieged  by  the 
French,  790;  King  Charles  de- 
fends it  in  peraon,  792 ; the 
English  fleet  t^sea  the  siege,  793 
lUrrith,  Marquis  of,  582,  807 
Bargcny,  liOrd,  339 
Barillon,  273,  3SQ 
lUrlowr,  Bishop,  289.  and  note 
Bornt-vcll,  6_j  executed,  21 1 
lUtca,  Dr.,  L25  and  note,  61i 
Bath,  Karl  of.  392 ; his  practices  on 
Coniish  elections,  402  ; ofler*  to 
join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  499; 
makes  PIrmoutb  declare  for  him, 
503 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  fi ; Spanish 
Flandera  put  into  his  hand,  574 ; 
his  son  proposed  as  successor  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  656, 679 ; 
ho  is  gained  by  France.  694.  711, 
712.  7 14  ; disiresres  the  Empire, 
ai222Al2lj  729.  733,  752  ; 
his  troops  routed  at  Sckeilem* 
berg,  753 ; he  is  beaten  at  Hoc- 
sted,  754  ; loses  all  hia  terriio- 
ties,  755 ; hit  conduct  in  Flan- 
ders, 212  • bis  share  at  the  battle 
of  Romilliea,  794,  796 : com- 
mands on  the  Rhine,  829 ; his 
attempt  on  Bruiaels,  830  ; U re- 
stored to  bis  duminions,  894 
Baxter,  Mr.,  manager  at  the  Savoy 
roiiferenee,  12^1 ; hts  character, 
123  * ; he  refuses  the  Bisboprick 
of  Hereford,  126  : at  a treaty  for 
comprehenaioo,  175  ; returns  the 
pension  sent  him  from  the  court, 
206 

Bayly,  21 

Bcachy  in  Sussex,  a acw-fight  near 
it,  533 

Beaufort,  Duke  of,  84,  B92 
Beaumont,  Colonel,  refuses  Irish 
recruits,  487 
Reddingfield,  2fi2 

Ikdiow,  his  evidence  in  the  Popish 
nlot.  286  and  uutc, *295, 296,297, 
298.309.810.311.323 
Belcarras,  Earl  of,  3^  22 
Dclhavon,  Lord,  1 1 
Bcllarraino,  Cardinal,  3 
Bcllasis,  Lord,  ^ 2M 
BclUsis,  l«dy,  her  contract  with  the 
Duke  of  York , 233 
Dcllcfonds,  Marcachal,203 ; hi*  cha- 
racter, 367 

Bennut,  Secretary  of  State,  (2&.  See 
Aklincton,  FUrl  of 
Bcntim-k,  Envoy  from  the  Slates  to 
Brandenburgli,  Ifli ; bis  secrecy 
in  bis  expedition  to  England,  495. 

; made  carl  of  l*ortIand,527, 
and  note 

Ikikley,  Charles,  mad;:  carl  of  Fal- 


month,  69 ; bis  character,  6^ 
69,  and  note 

Berkley,  Lord  LJeutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Idl  and  note,  230,  3.'f8 
Derkly,  Ixird,  856 
Berkley.  Sir  George.  622 ; has  King 
Jamca's  coramiiaion  to  attack  the 
I’rince  of  Orange  in  hia  winter 
quarters,  622.623 ; escape*,  624 
Berkibirc,  earl  of,  SS 
Berry,  Duke  of,  885 
Berry,  executed,  ‘295.  296 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  character, 
476.  622.  747.  749,  757.  791. 
7^809,  842 
Bethel.  Siieriff, 

Beveridge,  Dr.,  709;  is  mode  Bishop 
of  St.  Asapli.~76?  and  note,  802 
Beuniiig.  Van,  Hlfi 
Bezons,  Mareschal,  842,  844 
Bicriy,  742 

Bill  of  Righit,  533,  534.  and  note 
Sinks,  Dr.,  708 

Birch,  Colonel,  bis  character,  258. 
223 


Bishupa,  English,  their  eoaduet  at 
the  Revolution,528,5‘29and  note; 
they  engage  in  a rorrespundence 
with  8t.  Germaina,  564,  565  ; 
their  sect  are  filled  up,  568 ; tho 
rliaiacter  of  the  new  Bisbope,569. 
570. 596.  6Q0 ; divided  aa  to  tha 
point  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk'a 
divorre,  ^ ^ ^ 691. 
692 

Bishopa,  Scotcli,  their  errors,  4^  14  ; 
men  sought  out  to  be  bishopa.  88. 
89 ; are  consecrated,  92 : come 
to  Scotland,  94  ; are  iutroduced 
to  the  Parliament, 95  ; prejudices 
against  them,  103,  147 ; their 
•everity  to  priMnen,  160,  16  I ; 
are  against  a comprehension,  185  ; 
are  offended  at  the  act  of  *u- 
prvmacr,  192  ; their  conduct  at 
the  Revolution.  538 ; is  the  cause 
of  abolisliing  episcopacy,  ib. 
Blockluw,  1 .33 

Blurkhall,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
816  and  note 

Blair,  Mr.,  bis  character,  21 
Blair,  of  Virginia.  596 
Blake,  Admiral,  52 
DIakewood,  bis  trial.  345.  346 
Blandfurd,  Bishop,  atteudi  the 
Duchess  of  Y'ork  in  her  laat 
sickness,  207 

Blarrignics,  battle  of,  843 
Blenheim,  or  Hocksied,  battle  o(^ 
754.  755 

Bohemia,  affairs  there,  7 
Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  sent  to 
France  B92.  H98 ; rvectvei  ih^ 
seals,  856  and  note 
Bolton,  Duke  of,  544 ; attacks  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax  in  Parliament, 
ib. ; bis  death  and  rbarseter,  657 
Bonantinc,  Bishop,  N 
Booili,  Sir  George,  43 
Boots,  a torture  used  in  Scotland, 
160 

Borcl,  bit  answer  to  King  Chailca 
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BorjlirM*,  Prince,  4?^ 

B<»Hchcr,  in  a plot,  747,748,749 
Doiiroiir,  Mr.,  4H1 
Ouiiflrn,  Marcaclial,  614  : hU  de- 
fence of  Namur,  614.  615  ; hU 
nogntiaiioit  with  Lord  Portland 
eoitceming  King  Jaoira,  64‘2 ; 
codimaniU  in  Klaudcr*,71'2,  713. 
and  note;  bis  conduct  io  1703 
censured,  728,  729 ; his  de- 
friioe  of  Lille,  830,  831  ; his 
retreat  aher  tbc  battle  of  Mona, 
843 

Bourdaloue,  Father,  his  character, 
368.  369 

Bowlet,  Sir  John,  683 
Box,  refuses  to  be  Sheriff,  347 
Borle,  Earl  of  Cork,  209 ; his  ac- 
count bow  the  Spanish  Armada 
Was  delared,  *209,  210 
Bovie,  Mr.  Robert,  of  the  RoraJ 
^icietv,  1 32.  and  note 
Bovlc,  Mr.,  Secretary  nf  Slate,  &22 
and  note;  is  dismisaed,H5l} 
Boyne,  the  battle  of,  553.  55 1 
Brrdalbane,  Earl  of,  sends  1700 
Highlanders  into  the  we*t  of  Scot- 
land to  IItcou  free  quarter,  2Z2; 
bis  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Glen- 
coe, 576.  til 7 

Braddnn,  lined  fur  talking  of  I<ord 
Essex's  murder,  371 
Bnidshaw,  the  regicide, 
Brandciiburgh,  Elector  of,  ^ 22 1 ■ 
227.  244  ; bis  death  and  rharac- 
ter,  474.  475 

Brandeobufgb,  Elector  of,  takes 
Keiserwaert  and  Bonn,  54 1 ; 
joins  the  Dutch  in  Flanders.  615. 
640. 660,667 ; ts  King  of  Prussia. 
See  Pauaau. 

Brandon,  I.rtird,  41.5 
Draycr,  Father,  368 
Breretun.  I-ord,  chairman  of  the 
comniittee  at  Bnx>k-1  louse,  1X1 
Brett,  Dr.,  887.  and  note 
Bridgman,  I.o)id  Keeper,  153.  1 70, 
171.  and  note  ; for  a compre- 
hension, 175 ; and  union  with 
Srollind,  1x9  ; refuses  to  scat  a 
declaration  for  toleration,  and  is 
dismissed,  206 
Bribuega.  the  lou  there,  858 
Bristol,  PWl  of,  his  character,  6^ 
and  note;  consults  with  the  Pa- 
pists  fora  general  toleration,  1 33, 
L3i  ; a prediction  of  his,  135  ; 
he  attseks  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
135.  and  note,  326.  396 
Broderick,  Sir  Alien,  ^ 133 
Brughill,  Lord,  his  scheme  for 
uniting  the  families  of  Stuart  and 
Cromwell.  47  • 

Bromley,  Mr.,  stands  for  Speaker, 
and  loses  it.  7hI.  and  note ; is 
chosen  Speaker  in  1 7 1 0, 859.  and 
note 

Drounker.  Lord,  of  iho  Royal  So- 
ciety, 1.31 

Brounkcr,  148.  and  note 
Brown,  Lady,  263 
Bruce,  bia  secret  mansgcnient  for 
King  James  1^  3 


Brace,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  turned 
out  for  speaking  against  tho  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws,  433 
Bruce,  a puritan,  9 
Bruce,  Sir  Alexander,  711 
Bniiiswick,  667.  See  Hanom. 
Bnisacls  bombarded,  615 
Brrdgca,  Mr.  John,  &65 ; after- 
wards Lord  Cbandua,  ib.  and 
note 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  S*and  note, 
10.  II,  29  ; letter  of  his  to  King 
James, 2*;  courts  the  Aati-cpis- 
cepalians,  lH  * 

Bnckiiigham,  Duke  of,  in  fsrour 
with  King  Charles  33 ; his 
character,  32  and  note.  69  ; pro- 
motes  Wilkins  to  tbc  see  of 
Chester,  171 . presses  the  King 
to  own  a marriage  with  Mon- 
mouth’s mother,  176 : proposes 
to  steal  away  the  Queen,  1 78  ; 
brings  Daries  and  Gwyn  to  the 
King,  ib.  i his  friends,  1*^0 ; 
mores  for  dissrdrittg  the  Pailia- 
mcnl,  188  ; is  for  an  union  with 
Scotland,  189  ; and  an  allianre 
with  Fiance. 201.203.216,218; 
binders  Ussory's  design  on  HeU 
Toelsluys.  222 ; sends  ori-r  a 
French  mistress  to  the  King,  224, 
228.  229  ; offers  to  take  out  of 
both  Houses  those  that  opposed 
the  King's  declaration,  230. 238  ; 
is  atlai'ked  by  the  Commoni.242: 
loses  the  King’s  favour,  ib. ; op- 
poses the  Test  Act,  256.  258 ; 
questions  the  legality  of  pre roga- 
tions, 267  ; sent  to  the  I'ower, 
268  and  note 

Buckingham,  (Sheffield^  Duke  of, 
(see  NokiisNRv),  706  ♦ is  made 
Privy  Seal  to  Queen  Anne,  706, 
819  ! and  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,  856, 861 
Bull,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  St. 

David’s,  767.  and  note 
Burgundy,  Duke  of,  629  ; marries 
the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  daughter, 
ib.  673  : heads  the  French  army 
in  F’laiiders,  712  ; takes  Brisack, 
729  ; commands  in  Flanders  in 
1708,  826,  829  ; quarrels  irith 
tho  Duke  of  Vendome,  842  : is 
Dauphin  by  his  father's  death, 
866.  SceDitraHiN. 

Burnet,  made  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 143;  bis  ebararter,  ib. ; 
severe  to  priaoners,  I5f).  160  ; 
proposes  a special  council  at  Glaa. 
gow,  162. 164,  166. 188  ; against 
tbe  indulgence,  190  ; rrsig:as  his 
Arclibithoprick,  L23  ; is  restored 
to  it,  248  ; his  death, 

Barnet,  Gilbert  (tbe  author)  lava 
some  grievances  of  the  clergy 
before  the  bishojw,  liZ  ; bis  (rea- 
lises on  divorce  and  polygamy, 
177  • ; gets  some  moderate  Pres- 
hytrrisDsinto  tbe  vacantcburcbcs, 
1H9  ; chosen  dtvinity<profetsor  at 
Glasgow,  L23  ; is  at  a conference 
with  ihePresbytcriatis,  198,  Lilli; 


writes  Memoirs  of  tbe  two  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  199  ; reconciles  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Lauder- 
dale, 2il^l : proposes  a further 
indulgenre,ib. : refuses  a bishop- 
ric. ib. ; refuses  it  with  the 
promise  of  tho  first  vacmiu  sreb- 
bishoprick.  225 ; obtains  a farther 
Indulgence,  226  • bis  remon- 
strances to  Duke  I^udcrdale,  286; 
has  many  marks  of  tho  king's 
favour,  ib. ; attacks  the  Duke  of 
York  about  bis  religion,  237 : 
introduces  Dr.  Bullinglleet  to 
him.  237.  23B.  239  ; the  Duke's 
private  discourse,  239  ; Lauder- 
dale persecutes  him.  *i40  i be  is 
disgraced  at  court,  247. 248  ; ex- 
aiBtned  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 252  t is  made  Chaplain  at 
the  Rolls,  253 : his  coiifemice 
with  Coleman,  264  ; undertakes 
to  wnte  the  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, ib.  and  note  ; what  passed 
between  him  and  Tuiige  and  Oates, 
2H4  ; his  opinion  of  tbe  witnesses, 
2h7  ; hit  private  interviews  with 
the  King.  288^  291  t his 

thoughts  on  the  exclusion.  305  ; 
his  ex|>rdient  of  a Prince  Regent, 
327 ; he  lives  retired,  329  : his 
letter  to  the  King  about  bis  course 
of  life,  333,  334.  and  note;  his 
rcceptinn  afterwards,  335 ; his 
good  offices  to  the  Earl  of  Argtie, 
342,343;  examined  in  Council 
concerning  Lord  Russel’s  speech, 
365.  366  ; goes  over  to  France, 
367.  and  note ; liii  character  of 
some  eminent  men  there,  367. 
3C8,  369  : deposes  against  Lord 
Howard’s  credit,  372 ; turned 
out  of  all  his  preferments,  386 ; 
goes  out  of  England,  404 ; resides 
at  Paris.  419 ; his  account  of  the 
{terseculion  in  France,  420,  421, 
4*22;  well  received  at  Rome.  422; 
Cardinal  Howunl’a  freedom  with 
him,  423  ; the  cruelty  he  saw  in 
Orange,  424  ; his  observation  on 
tbe  reformed  efann  bes,  437  : is 
invited  by  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  438  : discovers  a 
oonipiracT  against  tbe  Prince,  ib. ; 
his  character  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  438.  439 ; much  em- 
ployed and  trusted  by  them.  439. 
44Q  ; puts  the  Princess  on  de- 
daring  what  share  the  Prince  may 
expect  in  the  government,  440  ; 
forbid  their  Court  in  appearance 
at  King  James’s  instance,  4.50 ; 
is  more  trusted ; ib. ; draws 
Dyckvclt’s  private  instructions 
when  sent  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, ib. ; is  prosecuted  in  Scot- 
land for  high  treasou,  460;  luiu. 
ralired  at  the  Hague,  ib.  Albe. 
ville  demands  him  to  be  dvlivcrtd 
up  or  banished,  461,  462  ; ibe 
Stales  answer,  462 ; other  de- 
signs on  his  life.  463  : acquainls 
the  bouse  of  Hanover  with  ibo 
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Prince  of  Oru)|re't  detigDt  and 
ititimatea  the  probability  of  an 
eoiail  on  that  fainUy»  48l ; pm 
with  tb«  PriocQ  of  Orange  u bit 
Chaplain,  402;  wbat  paaMxl  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  him  at 
landing,  &00  ; drawa  up  an  aaao- 
datioQ  at  Exeter,  502  ; hia  con- 
ference with  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax CO  Deeming  King  James,  503. 
506 ; protects  the  Papiata  and 
Jacobites  at  London  from  insults, 
opposes  Bentinck  in  behalf 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  517  ; 
declares  her  sentiments.  510  : is 
made  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  529  ; 
opposes  the  imposing  the  oaths  on 
the  clergy,  330  ; for  the  tolera- 
tion, ib. ; for  leariog  the  com- 
ptebeosioa  to  the  Conrocatioo, 
531  ; by  King  William's  order 
inorei  the  naming  the  DurhoM  of 
Hanover  in  the  succession,  533 ; 
enters  into  a correspondenee  with 
her.  534  : endeavours  to  preserve 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  5.38.339  ; 
Lord  Melville  excludes  him  from 
meddling  in  Scotch  affairs,  539  ; 
his  share  in  the  scheme  for  a com. 
prehension,  542.  543 ; K ing  Wil- 
liam’s free  disconne  to  him  about 
the  civil  list,  544  ; Moiitgomcrr's 
plot  discovered  to  him,  546  ; bis 
reply  to  Kii^  William  when  the 
civil  list  was  granted  for  only 
five  yeaia,  549 ; dissuades  the 
Duke  of  Sbrewsbnry  from  resign- 
ing,  55i  ; King  William’s  dis- 
course to  him  before  be  went  to 
Ireland,  ib. ; he  is  reflected  upon 
by  both  parties,  596  ; it  for  erect- 
ing the  Bsnk  of  England,  599  ; 
his  friendship  with  Archbishop 
Tillotsnn,  605;  attends  Quern 
Mary  in  her  last  sickness,  606. 
607 ; speaks  for  the  bill  of  aU 
tainder  against  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
637  ; does  him  private  services, 
ib.  ; is  msHe  Preceptor  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  rgainsi  his 
will,  648;  his  character  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  and  conversa- 
tion with  him,  655  ; he  publishes 
an  Eipoaiiion  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  65s  ; amotion  to  remove 
him  from  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter rejected  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a great  majority,  663  ; 
bis  conduct  in  that  Prince's  edu- 
cation, 668,  669 ; the  lower 
House  of  Convocation  censure 
bis  Ksposilion,  lilLi  \ but  refuse 
to  point  out  tbeir  objections,  ib.  ; 
be  attends  King  William  in  his 
U«l  sickness,  7Ul  ; his  character 
of  that  Prince,  702.  70.3 ; he 
opposes  a clause  in  the  bill  for 
Pnoee  George  of  Denmark,  722  ; 
his  teal  against  the  occasional  bill, 
72 1,  741  ; his  scheme  for  aug- 
uu'Oling  the  poor  livings  in  Eng- 
land lakes  eifect,  745.  746  ; he 
argiica  lor  the  union,  802;  his 


reflections  on  It,  604.  60S ; he 
pre])oses  that  foifeilures  In  trea- 
son shall  not  affect  the  posterity, 
837  ; argues  against  Sachevercl, 
811 ; speaks  freely  to  the  Queen, 
8.S3  ; reasons  for  continuing  bis 
history  beyond  its  first  iutended 
period,  833.  854  ; his  justifica- 
tion of  the  old  Ministry,  869 ; he 
speaks  fraely  to  the  Queen  against 
the  peace.  874  : hit  sentiments  as 
to  censuiing  Wbislon's  tenets  in 
Convocation,  687:  a epeecb  pre- 
pared by  him  incase  the  Ministry 
bad  moved  for  an  approbation  of 
the  peace,  899.  200^9^  902. 

ana 

Burton,  175.  383 

Buys,  plenipotentiary  at  Gertruy- 
demberg,  855,  889 

Brng,  Sir  George,  sent  after  Four- 
bin  to  Scotland,  824.  825  ; pre- 
vents the  Pretender's  landing 
t^ere,  cliasct  the  French  fleet, 
and  takes  their  Vice-sdmiral,  82.5 


C. 

Csntx,  the  expedition  thither,  716, 

211 

Calamv,  Edmund,  refuses  a bishop- 
ric, *126,301 

Calemhurgh,  Admiral,  saves  the 
Dutch  fleet  near  Beachy  by  a 
stratagem,  555 
Calonilz,  Cardinal,  729 
CollicTCs,  630 

C4msret,adeaign  upon  it  miscarriet, 
602 

Camhray,  Archbishop  of,  6.51 , 657 
Campbel  I , father  and  son  imprisoned, 
408 

Canada,  an  expedition  thither  un- 
tueccsaful,  671 
Cant,  il 

Capel,  Sir  Henry.  317  ; votes  for 
the  exclusion,  319 
Capel,  Lord,  sent  one  of  the  Ixirdi 
Justices  to  Ireland,  596;  is  made 
Lord  lieutenant,  618;  his  dis- 
pute with  Porter  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor there,  619 
Caprara,  574 
Carafla.  .574 

Cardenas,  Don  Alonso  de,eodeavouia 
to  engage  Cromwell  in  the  Span- 
ish interest,  ^ 

Cargill , executed,  338  ; obstiiucy  of 
his  foUnweia,  ib. 

Carlisle,  Karl  of,  42,  lAL  M 
Carlton,  Sir  Dudley,  his  advice 
to  King  James  L to  beware  of 
Priests,  1 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of,  (<ee  PaN- 
SY  ) made  pn'sident  of  the  council, 
526  ; sets  the  whigs  upon  attack- 
ing the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  527 ; 
iihinjsclfattacked,  564 ; discovers 
a ncgnliation  with  king  James,  ib. ; 
is  attacked  for  a prcfcnt  said  to 
have  bi-en  made  him  by  the  East 
India  Com|«ny,  611 ; iiopeacbcd 


for  U,  612 ; he  is  made  Duke  of 
Leeds,  616.  See  l^csos 
Canuartheii,  .Marquis  of,  his  Km, 
commands  a squadron,  616 
Caron,  133 

Carril,  a divine,  witli  Rtchar'l  Crom- 
well, 

Carstairs,  bis  letters  taken,  225;  a 
persecutor  of  conventicles,  266. 
267 ; his  practices  against  Lauder- 
dale and  Staley,  287.  291  ; dies 
in  horror,  291 

Carstairs,  Mr.  William,  tortured, 
379,  and  note 

Cartwright,  made  bishop  of  Chestor 

LLX 

Casal  sorrendered  to  be  demolished, 
616 

Caasilis,  Earl  of.  1^  sent  to  the 
Hague  to  treat  with  kingCharIca 
II.,  33  ; desires  to  explain  th? 
oath  of  suptemacy,  9^  quits  Hts 
employments,  ib. ; moves  in  (-or- 
liament  against  the  King's  mar- 
rying a papist,  118,  153 
Caasilis,  Earl  of,  bis  son,  against  the 
act  to  punish  conventicles.  196 
Castile,  Aluiirante  of,  775 
Catalonia,  a rising  there,  775 
Catinat,  Marcschal,  190.  692.  712 
Cavendish,  Lord,  232 ; bis  cbarM* 
ter,  259  and  note ; dcsista  from 
going  to  coancil,  317  ; offers  to 
manage  Lord  Ruaaers  escape,  364. 
See  DevoMSHiaa 

Cecil,  Sccreisrr,  his  private  corre- 
spondence with  king  James,  3 
Cellier,  Mrs.,  gets  Daogrrfield  out 
of  prison,  3l.5 

Centuiy  XVUI.  bow  opened,  673. 
674.  675 

Cevennet,  the  insurrection  thrre, 
7 16.  733 ; is  quieted  st  last,  7.59 
Chaise,  Father  la,  his  cltaracter,  369 
Chamberlain,  Dr.,  478 
Chamillard,  829 ; be  is  dismissed, 
Ml 

Cbaritv  Schools,  there  rise  bore, 
6.51*  709 

Chailrs  of  Gratt,  a patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  5 

Charles  Lewis.  Elector  Palatine,  his 
motives  of  choosing  a religion,  6 
Charles  V.,  Emperor,  subdues  the 
Bmalealdick  league,  208 

Charles VI., (see CBsatn ILL  King 
of  Spain)  chosen  Emperor,  and 
crowned  at  Frankfort,  870.  874  ; 
•ends  Prince  Elugene  to  England, 
879  ; resolves  loearry  on  the  vrir 
with  France,  891^  «94; 

will  not  come  into  the  treaty  of 
Ctrrchl,  896 

Charles  II..  King  of  Spain,  598 ; 
hearty  against  Prance,  ibid. ; is 
attacked  in  Catalonia,  and  relieved 
by  the  English  fleet,  601.  602  : 
bis  sickness.  629, 64r>,  648, 656; 
a treaty  fur  the  partition  of  hia 
succession,  656  ; his  death,  ar.d 
pretended srill, 672;  the  Duke  o( 
Afijou  declarrd  his  sm-rcasor,  ih. 
Charles  UL,  King  of  Spain,  owned 
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hr  Ruj-Uml,  730 ; coojm  over 
hillwr,  731.  73*2:  ^oeftto  T.i»bon, 

7 .32:  tltcurc  W CaUlonw,  775 ; i§ 
for  bctie^ng  Barcelona,  ib. ; hit 
letter*  to  Quc^n  Anne  and  Lord 
Godolphin,  777  ; Valcntia  and 
Catalonia  declare  for  bim,  7t*0: 
aUrt  at  lUrrclona  when  beairged 
bjr  the  French.  790. 7.‘»‘2  ; dclaira 
going  to  Mailrid,  793 ; Arrm> 
gon  dcclaret  for  biin,  lb. ; and 
Carth.iKcna,  794 ; take*  Alicant, 
ib. ; lOjrt  River*  *en(  «ilh  force* 
to  bim,  7 .96  ; hi*  afLirs  take  an 
uuhapfv  turn,  BOH,  809,  8ll  ; 
»ercn  thousand  Imperialist*  tent 
him  from  Italy,  SJJ  ; he  inarrie* 
tiie  PiinccM  of  WuIfeiibtUtle, 
Rl  1.  812  ; complain*  of  the  Earl 
of  Peicrbnrnnght  820 ; liU  con- 
duct in  iipatii  censured,  ib. ; »up. 
plic*  (cr.t  from  Italy  to  Spain  by 
SirJuhn  the  campaign 

in  1709,  842:  the  battle  of  AU 
manr-ro,  8.?7  ; he  goe*  to  Mailrid, 
8.58  ; the  iMtile  of  Villa  Vicioaa, 
ib. ; be  ia  tieglerled  by  hi*  Allira, 
and  hi*  aifoir*  go  ami**,  ib. ; he 
tuereeda  to  the  Auttrian  do> 
minion*,  666 : quiet*  the  trouble* 
in  Hungary,  ib. , leave*  his  Queen 
in  Spain,  and  goes  to  Italy,  870 ; 
thence  into  Gennaiiy,  ib  ; i* 
chosen  Emperor,  ib.  SceCutaLX* 
VI.  Emperor. 

Charles  L of  Kngluid,  at  8r«t  a 
friend  to  Puritans,  10  ; di»like* 
his  fathcr'*^miliarbeh(<viour,ib.; 
crowned  in  Scotland,  LI ; erect* 
a new  bishopriek  at  Edinburgh, 
12;  feeblencMof  the  gurernioent, 
15 ; complaints  of  Pojx'ry,  iNd. ; 
111  stale  of  the  King's  affair*,  17  ; 
good  advice  given,  but  not  followed, 
^2^  and  note;  hi*  *lowncss 
ruins  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  22 ; bis  character,  28,  2^ 
his  conduct  Wwnni*  tho  Queen, 
29.  and  note  ; the  secret  of  the 
design  of  erecting  the  Ncihcrlandt 
into  a republic  ill  kept  by  him, 
30;  who  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  his  death,  28  ; bn  death  turned 
the  nadon,  30 ; hi*  statue  at 
('haring  Cross,  248,  tod  note. 

diaries  II..  his  son,  proclaimed 
King  by  the  Scota,  32;  they  send 
cotDui'Sionrr*  to  him  at  the 
Hague,  35 ; he  goes  to  Scotland, 
and  is  ill  used,  .15, 37  ; his  decla- 
ration eondemoiiig  him*elf  and  bis 
flitber,  37  ; attempts  to  escape, 
but  prevented,  ib. ; is  crowned 
and  takes  tbccoven*nt,38;  come* 
into  England,  and  i*  pursued  by 
Cromwell,  ib. ; a body  in  tho 
Highlands  stand  Arm,  3^  3.9 ; 
their  little  army  routed,  40 ; the 
king  and  his  brother  dism 'sued 
from  Franec.  4H  ; be  changes  his 
religion  there,  ib. ; gue*  to  the 
congm*  at  tho  Pyrenees,  56 : 
maiu-nt  in  England  tending  to  his 


restoration,  bo  gne*  to  Breda,  .Ifi; 
hr  is  called  homo  without  lenus, 
58,  59 ; iho  nation  runs  into  vice, 
fill ; the  King's  character,  61.  and 
note ; the  state  of  his  court,  61. 
62,  63,  64.  6.5.  66,  67,  68.  69 ; 
tho  chief  of  the  Scots,  TO,  7Jj 
7‘2;  a general  pariion  in  Scotland 
advised,  73 ; and  to  demolish 
Cromwell’s  fort*,  ib. ; and  for 
•ottliiig  the  church,  74  ; the  King 
eoriflnns  Presbytery,  75 ; a couo- 
cilfor  Scotch  afikirsat  Whitrhall, 
76 : the  committee  of  estates 
meet,  77 ; a parliament  called,  ib. ; 
the  king  ilitapprovet  of  the  reds- 
sory  act,  80 ; is  indifl^rrent  as  to 
restoring  episcopwey,  37 ; angry 
at  the  Incapacitating  act,  lOQ  ; 
five*  himirlf  up  to  pleamre,  108; 
account  of  his  mtslrcsscs  and  ille- 
gitimate children,  109*.  1 10*. 
Ill*:  maintain*  the  iudcmniiy, 
111;  his  marriage,  112;  sells 
Dunkirk,  Lil;  the  ceremony  of 
bis  marriage,  118;  Ireland  settled, 
119;  hisdeclaralion  fur  toleration, 
1.H3;  discontinue*  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission  in  Scotland,  145; 
augments  tho  force*  there,  ib. ; 
resolve*  on  the  Dutch  war,  147  ; 
the  victotyover  them  not fol towed, 
148  ; the  English  fleet  lavei!  by 
Prince  Rupert,  1.54  ; a rebellion 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  l.*H  ; i* 
defeated,  and  the  pritoners  se- 
verely used,  I5f>.  168,  161  j the 
Scotch  council  changed  and  mo- 
deration shown,  161  ; tho  Scotch 
army  diabandctl,  163  : the  King 
trie*  to  regain  the  aflections  of  his 
people,  167  ; rides  through  the 
city  while  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
river,  IGH  ; grows  weary  of  l.#ard 
Clarendon,  1 69  ; seems  to  favour 
a comjirebension,  1 7 1 ; enters 
into  llio  triple  alliance,  ib. ; of- 
fended at  many  of  tbe  Bishop*, 
175 ; will  not  own  a raarriiige 
with  tbe  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
mother,  176;  set*  on  I,ord  Roos's 
divorce,  122  « not  send  the 
Queen  away  by  surprise,  178 ; 
goc*  to  the  House  of  lairds  and 
solicits  votes,  Lgi  ; ordeis  an  in- 
dulgence in  Scotland,  1H9:  di*. 
likes  the  act  against  conventicles, 
196 ; shut*  up  the  Exchequer, 

204  : suspends  tho  penal  laws  by 
his  declaration,  2-’>5,  206  ; an  at- 
tempt on  the  Dutch  Smyrtu  fleet, 

205  ; complains  toSlieldon  of  tbe 
sermons  against  Popery,  207 ; 
creates  his  mistress  Diichesa  of 
Portsmouth,  224  ; jealousies  of 
him,  2'2H;  divisions  at  court,  229; 
and  in  council,  230,  23J  ; can- 
cels his  own  declaration  suspend- 
ing the  penal  laws,  232  ; sends 
PlciiipotcaUurie*  toCologuc,234; 
calls  a parliament  in  SnuUnd, 
240  ; mediate*  a peace  between 
Franco  and  Holland,  244  ; ho 


prorngiies  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, 245  ; and  in  Scotland,  ib-; 
deals  roughly  with  tbe  Scotch 
lawyers  in  ap)>eals,  246  ; marries 
his  niece,  Lsdy  Mary,  to  tho 
Prince  of  Orange,  272  ; hi*  cosi- 
ness in  signing  papers,  277  ; re. 
fuse*  to  see  the  Scotch  lainls  w ho 
come  up  with  complaints  of  I.oiu- 
derdalc,  278 ; suffers  the  Duke 
of  .Monmouth  to  inleieede  fur 
them,  ih. ; his  going  to  Newmar- 
ket when  the  Popish  plot  broke 
out  is  censured,  283  ; refuses  hit 
assent  to  the  militia  act,  291) ; 
bis  tense  of  the  Plot,  ib  ; hii 
message  to  the  Commons  against 
Mountagiie,  291 ; the  Parliament 
prorogued,  2.94  ; a reward  offered 
for  farther  discoveries  of  the  Plot, 
298:  a new  parliament  called, 
300 ; he  refuses  Seymour  for 
Speaker,  ib. ; disowns  hi*  asar- 
riage  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's mother,  ib. ; changes  his 
council,  -302 ; debate*  in  council 
about  dissolving  ilw  Parliament, 
2il;*cniU Monmouth  tosupprcsi 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  .31?.; 
when  ill,  sends  for  tbe  Duke  of 
York,  315;  jcalousie*  of  him, 
315.  .316 ; send*  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Scotland,  318  ; ask*  a 
supply  for  Tangier,  320 ; sum- 
mons a parliament  at  Oxforl, 
327  ; like*  the  scheme  of  a Prinrw 
Regent  in  lieu  of  the  exclusion, 
ib. ; by  hit  declaration  complain* 
of  the  tlirce  last  parliaments,  .329; 
charter*  of  corporation*  turren- 
deird  to,  346 ; clumgr*  in  the  min- 
istry and  divisions,  348,  349;  the 
Rye-house  plot,  3.^6  ; a procla- 
mation thereupon,  357  ; his  eou- 
cem  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
358 ; sends  to  the  Common  Conn, 
cil  of  London  to  deliver  up  their 
charter,  370;  calling  a parliament 
proposed,  but  rejected,  ib. ; he 
pardon*  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
373;  forbid*  him  the  court.  374 ; 
a passage  between  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Ormngv.  ib.  ; he  deter- 
mine* that  liusbiuids  in  Scotland 
shall  be  fined  for  their  wivea 
going  to  eoTiventicles,  377 ; aban- 
dons Tangier,  .384  ; a strange 
practice  in  a trial  of  blood,  388  ; 
and  in  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Clancarty’s  son,  386,  3d9  t 
employs  Papists  in  Ireland,  and 
tries  to  model  the  army  there, 
389  ; suspicions  of  hit  dccUriitg 
himtelf  a Papist,  390 ; a new 
Kliome  of  government  concerted 
at  Lady  Portsmouth's,  ib  ; tho 
King's  fondnets  of  her,  391  ; hit 
sickness,  ib. ; takes  thetacrament 
in  the  Popish  way,  392;  his  death, 
393;  a rein  arkable  story  relating  to 
it, 39.3,  394,  and  note;  liischnrsc- 
tcr,  394 — 397,  and  note ; attempt 
lo  resume  bis  granta.  654,  865 
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Charltoa.  402 

Chamock  i»  vent  orer  to  King 
Jani«t,6 1 2 ; eogngn  in  the  AmMt* 
natioa-plot.6‘22.()23 ; excculcd, 
ami  (Ion  Dot  acquit  Kii^  Jamea 
of  it,  C2j.  6iG 

Charter  of  London,  arguDienU  in 
tbe  Ktng*»  Bencii  concerning  its 
forfeiture,  3j0;  the  jndgment 
giren,  SiAl 

Charleris,  Mr.,  his  cliaracter,  14$. 
166,  192,  196  ; refuses  a bisljojw 
rick,  200,  342 ; attends  on  xht 
l-larl  of  Argyle  at  bis  execution, 
IM 

Child,  Sir  Jesiah,  his  death  and 
rharacter,  6 '>7,  and  note 

Chimney  Mcrrey  discharged  in  Eng- 
land at  tbe  revolution,  332,  and 
note ; is  established  in  Scotland 
soon  after,  562 

Cholniley,  Sir  Henry,  moves  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  8* 

Church,  tbe,  a party  wateb-word, 

Churchill,  Lord,  sent  Ambassador 
to  France,  401 ; his  character, 
486.  and  note  \ goes  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Azminstcr,  &Q1- 
See  MAaLBOitouott,  Earl  of 

Churchill,  I^ady,  her charactcr.486; 
acenropanira  the  Princess  of  Den* 
mark  to  Northampton,  601.  See 
MatiLaonoucu,  Cnunieu  of 

Civil  List  granted  but  for  a year, 
.632.  546  ; for  6vc  years,  for  life, 
647 : a debt  upon  it  paid  by  a 
mortgage  of  part  of  the  rerenue, 
901 

Cl.'igct,  Dr.,  307 

CUncarty,  Connteaa  of.  recommends 
her  son's  education  to  Dr.  Fell, 
3BQ ; be  is  taken  from  thence, 
369 

Garendon,  Eail  of,  for  rejecting 
Lord  Antrim's  petition,  2a  ; ids 
rharacter,  ^ and  note  ; disgusts 
the  Cavaiiirt,  ; persuades  the 
King  to  observe  the  indemnity, 
72  ; is  for  keeping  garrisons  in  the 
Scotch  forts,  ZA ; proposes  a Scotch 
council  at  Whitehall,  76  ; pre* 
vents  an  attack  on  Duke  l^wlcr- 
dalr,  82 ; zealous  for  restoring 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  ^ 9^ 
f)9 : against  the  incapacitating  act, 
100  ; tries  to  support  Middleton, 
ib.;  his  moderation,  104 ; his 
good  advice  in  disbanding  tbe  old 
amir,  l(i5  ; and  in  maintaining 
the  indemnity,  1 12 ; refuses  a 
present  of  10,000/.,  1 13  ; visits 
none  of  tlie  King's  mistresses, 
119;  niakia  good  judges,  Ib. ; 
sd rises  the  declaration  as  to  cccle- 
siastical  affairs,  121.  122.  126. 

127,  1.31  ; tries  to  divide  the 
the  Papists,  13t,  131.  135  not 
rnnstiited  as  to  the  Dutch  sr-ir, 
137  ; disgraced,  169.  170,  and 
note ; his  integrity,  LZi  \ im* 
peached  by  the  Commons,  172  ; 
g*)cs  beyond  ics  at  the  King’s  de- 


sire, 172 ; banished  by  act  of  par, 
liament,  173.  and  note 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  bb  son,  his  cha- 
racter, 17.3;  tbe  Commoniaddress 
against  him  aa  favouring  Papists, 
.320,  3^1.3 ; made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  i J ^ 43^  rccal  led , 434; 
reflects  on  King  James,  and  joins 
the  Prinee  of  Orange,  503.  and 
note ; sent  to  treat  with  the 
liords  sent  by  King  James.  5C4; 
reconciles  himself  totlie  Jseobitca, 
51 1 ; for  a Prince  Regent,  513 ; 
he  opposes  the  govrmraeot.  541; 
cnrrcs|>oDdt  witli  King  James, 
564  ; is  pardoned,  but  conflned 
to  his  bouse  in  the  country,  565 

Clarendon,  Counteaa  of,  1.56.  477. 

ilfi 

Garges,  his  character,  ^ §7j  and 
note 

CUrpolo,  married  Cromwell'sdaugh. 
ter,  54 

Clayton,  328 

Clement,  Prince,  choaen  coadjutor 
to  Cologne,  482,  489,  490 

Clergy,  English,  sgreat  heat  against 
them,  307  ; their  controversy 
with  the  cliurcli  of  Rome,  429  ; 
by  whom  managed,  430 ; invite 
the  Prinee  of  Orange  to  defend 
tliem.446;  welcomebim  bcre.tb.; 
an  ill  humour  spreads  amongst 
them  at  the  rovol  ution,  531 ; they 
take  the  oaths  with  too  many 
resemtions,  54 1 ; inslmmenlal 
to  corrupt  the  people,  ib. ; act 
contrary  to  their  oaths,  584  ; op- 
pose ArrbUsliop  Tillotson,  595  ; 
divisions  among  them,  631,  669. 
670 ; irreconcilable  to  Dissenters, 
ib. : raise  a erv  of  tbe  Church  in 
danger,  709, 74L  745.751. 785; 
iheir  ill  humour  increases,  840  ; 
they  espouse  the  cause  of  Saehe. 
vcrel,  848 ; many  incline  to  Po* 
pery,  687.  888 

Gcryy,  ^otch,  pleased  with  Dnl- 
zici's  erucUy  in  the  West,  Ibi  ; 
their  behaviour  bisreed,  166 ; 
srti  ill  used  by  the  Ptrsbyterians, 
ib. ; move  for  a national  8ynod, 
246 1 insulted  by  the  Presby. 
tcrians  at  tbe  rcvoliiUon,  5Jil ; 
are  in  the  interests  of  King  James, 
538 ; which  occasions  tl>e  abolish* 
ing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  618 

Gevrland,  Duchess  of,  62,  109*, 
178 

Clifford,  hit  character,  152.  and 
note,  169,  180 ; made  Lord 
Treasurer,  807 ; one  of  ihe  Cabal, 
ib.,  228  ; hit  zeal  for  Popery,  ib. 
229  ; in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Cabinet  Council,  230.  and  note, 
2A1*;  is  disgraced,  231,  236. 
396 

Cochran,  3^  404,  4^  4(11 

Cohojn,  a great  engineer,  615,  712, 

Coin,  its  ill  state.  608 ; consultations 
to  prevent  clipping,  612  ; Lord 
Somers’s  expcdteui,  ib. ; the  coin 


rectifled,  $20 ; cost  tbe  nation  twe 
millions,  628 
Colchester,  Lord,  .501 
Colenoan,  his  character,  245 : in* 
trigurt,  262,263 : conference  with 
Dr.  Burnet  and  otbets,  264 ; so- 
cused  by  Oates,  283  ; his  Iriiers 
confirm  the  Popish  plot,  2M. 
285 : his  trial,  289 ; and  cxecu. 
tion.  290 

Colledge,bis  trial  and  condemnaticn, 
832.  and  note 

Col<^e,  Elector  oC,pnta  his  ceupt-y 
into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
214 ; his  death  and  cLicarW, 
481  : the  state  of  Cologoe  at  his 
death,  482  ; his  suocosirt's  coa* 
doct,  SMj 

Colt,  Sdr  William,  581 
Celvil,  103, and  note 
Committee  of  council  serl  roond 
tbe  West  of  Scotland, 
CompreheutioD  attempUi  st  the 
restoration  without  suerssc,  125; 
attempted  in  vain  at  the  revolu- 
tion, 542.  543  ; happy  it  dii  eot 
succeed,  54.3,  544 
Compton,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of 
London,  261,  26*2.  and  note;  at- 
tends King  Charles  in  his  'tsst 
sickneat,  392:  it  against  rrpcaliog 
the  test,  4'25  ; refuses  to  suspend 
Dr.  Sharp,  430  ; brought  before 
the  ecclesiastical  commtuion,  421 ; 
auipendcd  by  ibcm,  ib. ; meets  si 
the  Lord  Shrewsbury's,  452 ; tor 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  485 : coo* 
veys  the  PrioccM  of  Denmark  to 
Nortliarapton,501  ; gives  in  a list 
of  Tories  for  the  lieotcnancy  of 
Ijondon.  548. C91. 692.  and  nets; 
his  death,  902 
Con,  221 

Condc,  Priuce  of,  makes  the  Span- 
iards court  Cromwell,  4l ; hr 
character  of  tbe  French  King  sd4 
Ministry,  ‘221,  222 ; admires  the 
Prince  of  Oran^,  250. 270;  his 
character,  368 

**  Coodurt  of  the  Allies,*'  a noted 
pamphlet,  873 
Conicn,  281.  2&2 
Conspirators  meet  at  West’s  chsm- 
bera,  353  ; rendezvous  on  Turn- 
barn  Green, 628;  some  escape,  the 
rest  are  seued,  624 
Conti,  Prince  of,  270,  632:  • <»®* 
didate  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
640 ; his  descent  there,  ih. 
Convention  ^f  estates  turned  into  a 
parliameot,  ^ 122.  528 
Convocation  alter  the  Common 
Prayer,  12^  126 : gire  the  King 
four  subiudics,  135 ; reject  tho 
scheme  for  a comprehension, 544; 
prorogued  for  ten  years,  544.650, 
670 : meet  in  1700,  688,  8^. 

690  ; their  proceedings,  62tt  i AI'** 
putca  between  the  two  Houses, 

691  i the  lower  House  censures 
books,  6^  692:  dissolved  h^ 
King  WilUsm’s  death,  r 08, 22b 
(he  two  Houses  renew  their  di^ 
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fhjlet,  726,  727 1 the  Mjniitrr 
interpoM  io  Tain,  727  ; the  lower 
Home  vole  epticopecy  of  divine 
rights  ib. ; meet  in  i/04,  751  , 
and  in  1705,  771  ; farther  diw 
piiiee  between  the  two  Hoiitea, 
769 ; the  Qiiecn*a  letter  to  them, 
ib.  ; are  prorogued,  7.9Q ; intiat 
that  they  cannot  be  prorogard, 
•illing  the  pailiament,  805,  801), 
807  ; the  Proloentor’i  conlumary 
and  lubcninion,  807  ; promgncd^ 
839 ; meet  in  1710,  868  ; (heir 
lieritee  excepted  againil,  867  : a 
new  lireore,  ib, ; the  representa. 
tion  of  the  lower  Houac,  ib.  ; 
another  of  the  upper  Houae,  ib. ; 
the  opioion  of  the  Judget  aa  to 
their  juriadietion,  b68 ; the  upper 
Hoiiac  ernaurea  Whiaton'a  doc« 
trine,  ib. ; lower  Houae  conrura, 
ih. ; carried  to  the  Queen,  ib.  *, 
their  proceedinga  in  1712,  886. 
887 1 their  ceiiture  on  Whiaton 
not  confirmed  by  the  Queen,  868, 
886 ; the  Biiliopt  condemn  the 
re-bapiiiing  Dieaentcrt,  888 : the 
lower  Houae  do  not  concur  in 
thia.  ih. 

t>»ok,  Sir  William,  i 
Cook,  the  regicide,  2fl 
Cook,  a Preabyterian  miniiter,  196 
Cook’a  opinion  of  trcaaon  in  Ixml 
Kuaael'a  raae,  361 
Cook  aent  to  the  Tower,  426 
Cook.  Thomaa,  Governor  of  the 
India  Company,  nil ; examined 
as  to  17fl.0(K>/.  aaid  to  be  given 
for  terret  service,  ib. ; eciit  to 
the  Tower,  ib. 

Cook,  tried  for  being  in  the  plot  of 
invniion  In  1696,  627 ; con. 
demne<l  and  haniahed,  ib. 
Copeiibagen  besieged.  667  ; aplagno 
there,  872 

Combury,  170  : his  character,  174, 
am)  note ; hit  regiment  joins  the 
l*rince  of  Oi-angc,  50 1 . and  note 
Comith,  ehoaen  Sheriff,  his  rharae- 
ter,  818,  320  ; exeeuteii,  417 
Corruption,  how  univeraal.  66.9 
Coaent,  Bitiwp,  177.  and  note 
Cotton.  Sir  John.  264.  798 
Covenanters,  their  leader's  charac- 
ten,  16j  diapQtea  among  them, 

11L4L12 

Coventry.  Mr.  H^nry,  204. 247  and 
note,  274 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  the  Duke 
of  York’s  Sccretaiy,  115;  his 
chtracier,  180,  and  note  ; made 
Serretary  of  Slate,  204, 247, 258, 
273 ; against  a land  army,  an 
odd  exp(c«»ion  of  hit,  274 ; ano- 
ther explained,  *29J 
Coventry,  Sir  John,  reflects  on  the 
King's  amours,  183,  and  note; 
has  his  note  slit,  ib. ; tboee  n ho 
did  it  lanisbed,  L&l 
Court  of  Setaion  io  Scotland,  246  « 
Ciiwper,  Mr.,  marie  I»rd  Keeper, 
779,  and  note;  nfuaea  the  usual 
New  Year's  giftt,  788  ; it  madea 


Peer  and  Lord  Chatieellor,  Ml ; 
resizTis  the  aealt,  856 
Craig,  Dr,  B 

Cniiiboum,  executed  for  the  .\staa. 
sinatioo  plot.  627 

Crawford,  1^1  oQ  24  ! his  charac- 
ter, 70—75;  oppoact  the  recla- 
sory  act,  80  ; declares  against 
episcopacy,  8^  9^  ^ at  the 
hnd  of  the  Presbyteriana,  Mi 
Credit,  public,  very  great,  787  ; 
sinks  upon  the  change  of  the 
ministry,  857 

Crew,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of 
Duresme,  431,  and  note 
Croft,  Dr.  Herbert,  made  Dean  of 
the  Chapel,  174  : his  character, 
ib.* 

Cromarty,  Earl  of,  762,  85.1 ; see 
Tsaarr 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  argues  with  the 
Scotch  for  the  king's  death,  25  ; 
enters  Scotland,  27  ; dissembles 
when  charged  with  putting  force 
upon  the  parliament,  2^  2B  ; in 
suspense  as  to  the  king’s  death, 
28 ; marches  into  Scotland,  33  ; 
defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  ib. ; 
his  letter  on  that  occasion,  Bli  * ; 
Edinburgh  capitulates,  36 ; he 
displaces  the  Governor  of  Ahtr- 
deen,  18  ; builds  three  forts  in 
Scotland,  40  ; deputies  sent  to 
him  from  the  general  assembly, 
42 ; his  maxims,  ih.  ; his  arts 
in  gaining  parties.  ^ 44  ; de. 
bates  for  making  him  king,  : 
be  refuses  the  crown,  ib  , and 
note  ; icir.es  money  from  the 
Spanianls,  47  ; inquitet  into  the 
slate  of  the  protestants  in  Prance, 
48 ; espouses  the  French  inte- 
rest in  opposition  to  Spain,  ib. ; 
hit  designs  in  the  West  Indies, 
49  ; his  zeal  for  the  protestants 
ahroad,  6^  5 1 ; tome  curinnt 
passages  in  his  life,  51^  52  ; his 
public  spirit,  52 : the  whole  world 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  53  : his 
death,  54 

Cromwell,  Richard,  his  son,  de- 
clared protector.  M ; resigns,  ib. 
Crook,  Sir  C^o.,  253.  and  note 
Cudworth,  Dr  , hu  character,  122 
and  note,  BQI 
Culpepper,  Lord.  506.  518 
Gnroberland,  Dr,  made  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  .569,  and  note 
Cunningham,  Sir  John,  161,  .312 
Cutts,  Lord,  624 
Czar,  see  Mvsconr 


D. 

D*da,  Nuncio  to  King  James,  448 
Dalrymple,  Prewdent  of  the  session 
in  Scotland,  245  and  note.  340 ; 
much  trusted  by  King  William, 
338  ; made  Ixird  Stair,  5.10 
Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  his  son,  a 
I commissioner  to  tender  the  crosm 
! to  King  William  atid  Queen 


Mary,  538:  made  eonjunef  se- 
rretary  of  state  with  I^rd  Mclvil, 
567 ; is  dismissed,  577.  6I7> 
708.  801,  and  note.  See  Stsir 
Datziel,  General,  1 45  ; defeats  the 
rebels  It  Pcntland  Hill,  159  ; 
his  crurUiei  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, 16Q.  161.  and  note 
Danby,Earl  of.  patron  of  the  church 
party,  248,  and  note ; is  attacked 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  254  ; 
his  discourse  with  Mons.  Cour* 
tin,  ^ 2^  268  ; tries  to 
bring  the  king  off  from  the 
French  interest,  271  ; proposes 
the  Ijsdy  Mary's  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Orw.tge,  ib.  ; sup- 
popls  I.euderdale,  279  ; gets  the 
king  to  ask  an  additional  revenue 
of  300.0QO/.  for  life,  ib. ; is  uni- 
versally haled,  ib,,  280,  281, 
'291  ; his  letlera  to  Montague 
concerning  a pension  to  King 
Charles  from  Franco,  23i  ; im- 
peached, 2^  ; the  Ijords  will  not 
commit  him,  ib. ; treats  with  the 
country  party  for  a new  parlia- 
ment, 294  ; quits  the  treasury, 
800  ; prevails  on  the  king  to 
■end  away  the  Duke  of  York, 
ib. ; is  prosecuted  by  the  Com* 
mons  notwithstanding  the  king’s 
pardon,  391 ; a bill  of  attainder 
against  him.  802.  303  ; is  sent 
to  the  Tower,  306  : is  hailed 
with  the  popish  I^nls,  3H3 ; 
joins  for  inviting  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  452.  485.  4 87.  501. 
517,  .518  ; made  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  526.  See  Cahmar- 

THIK 

Dangcrficld,  his  mcal-tiih  plot,  31.5, 
31«» ; convicted  of  perjury  and 
whipped,  408  ; his  death,  ib.  and 
note 

Dantzick,  a plague  there,  844 
Darien,  the  Scots  settle  there,  6.51  ; 
pursue  it  at  a vast  expense,  6.^2  • 
driven  away  by  the  Spaniards, 
661.  662 ; voted  in  pskrliaiuent  a 
national  affair,  662  ; great  dis- 
orders on  it,  ib. : it  is  a great 
inducement  to  the  union,  804 
Dartmouth,  LonI,  sent  to  deraoUib 
Tangier,  38.5  ; commands  the 
fleet  against  ibe  Prince  of  Orange, 
487  ; is  forced  into  Portsmouth, 
5QQ 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  made  Secretary 
of  State,  8.56 
D'Avnnx,  465,  487 
Dauphin  of  Franco,  commands  in 
Germany  in  1603,  590 ; in  Flan- 
ders in  1694,  601,  661  ; for 
accepting  the  King  of  Spain'a 
will,  672 ; for  owning  the  Pre- 
tender King  of  England,  696 : 
his  death,  866 

Dauphin,  his  son,  885  ; Ids  death 
and  character,  ib.  See  Bur- 
otmoY 

Dauphiny,  campaigns  there,  58,3, 
590.616.842 
3o2 
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Davit,  Mn.,  one  of  King  Cliarlet 
tbe  Srcomi't  uiittrettct,  1 1 1 * 
D»ws,  Sir  William,  made  Ditliop 
of  Chctler,  8lti.  817.  ami  uoie 
D’Estc,  Mary,  married  to  ihe  Duke 
of  York,  ‘2IU,  and  note 
Dc  (riiichc.  Count,  liia  iDtriguet, 

I>c  firoot,  20i 

Di'la.'ncre,  Lord,  tried  and  acquit* 
(cd,  426  ; raiKi  a regiment  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  501, 
.507  ; made  Eail  of  \N'arrington, 
.527,  and  note.  See  Warring- 

TON 

Dvlava],  in  the  admindtj,  579, 
5HA 

Dcntigh,  Earl  of,  ii 
Denmark,  King  of,  203;  Ina  death, 
tiia 

Denmark,  King  of,  hia  Mm,  hit 
alliAiicc  agaiiitt  Sweden.  ; 
maket  peace  by  King  William't 
mediation,  667.  6t>B  : hit  iroopa 

i'oin  the  i-onfedcratet  at  Roniil- 
iet,  794 : goct  to  Italy,  84.5 1 
attackt  the  Swedet,  and  U dc* 
feated  ill  Srhoncii,  845,  84fi ; 
betieget  Siraliund  and  Witmar 
wilhoul  torce‘t,  87'2  ; the  Daiiet 
are  l>rat  by  Steinbeck,  893 
Dcmnark,  Oeorge  Prince  of,  lie  mar^ 
riet  the  PiioecM  Anne.  3G6. 47d, 
486.  501  ; a tettieinrnt  on  him 
of  KKl.OOO/,  a*year  if  he  survive 
the  Queen,  722  ; be  it  uitdo  lord 
high  admiral,  with  a council,  and 
gtneialiuimo  of  alt  the  forcet, 
708.  73‘2  ; he  Kndt  a fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean.  734  ; jealoui 
of  having  too  little  power,  816  ; 
antwers  the  cmnplainu  of  the 
Admiralty,  819;  hit  death  and 
abaracter,  833.  and  note 
Denmark,  Anne,  Princcts  of,  tent 
to  Bath,  477,  486 ; retire*  to 
Northampton  at  the  revolution, 
502.  518.  519  : her  revenue  tet* 
tied  by  parUatnenl,  578;  rreatrt 
a nrifrunderttanding  with  king 
and  queen,  ib. ; made  up  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  613;  her 
ton’t  education,  618  ; her  bcha* 
vioiirat  hit  death,  669  ; the  auc* 
cced*  to  the  crown,  704.  Sec 
Qi?rcN  Annk 
.Derby,  I’larl  of,  856 
Dc  Kuylrr,  aurpriKt  onr  fleet  at 
Solbay,  215 
Dcsborough,  45 
D Ettrcc*,  C.nrdinal,  423 
D’Eatrect,  Mareichal,  .579 
De*  Vaixlca,  lit*  disgrace,  202 
Devonshire,  Earl  of,  (aee  Ca\tn- 
uittt),  is  at  LonI  Shrewsbury'* 
486  ; join*  in  inviting  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  486,  4B7.  501 ; nnui** 
lord  steward  of  the  household, 
528 ; it  a duke,  U'i7,  708,  7o0. 
817;  19  Itirncd  otit,  856  ; moves 
fur  a hill  of  pTrci-dcnce  for  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  877.  879 
De  Witt,  John,  hit  character,  146. 


149  • Amsterdam  weary  of  him, 
J50 ; worsts  the  English  at  sea, 
TTT 155  1 his  errors.  213. 216: 
bis  tragical  death,  217,  and  note 
Dc  Witt,  Cornelius,  tortured,  217, 
and  note 

Dickson,  2J^  and  note 
Digby,  Sir  Kverard,  hia  letters.  5 
I)i;:liy,  George  l«otd.  See  Bristol, 
Karl  of 

Dissenters,  courted  by  King  James, 
446 ; their  debates  sod  resolii* 
tioos,  446.  447  ; divisions  atnotig 
them,  650. 651.667 
Divorce,  the  liishops  divided  about 

iu  600.  Gm 

DchM,  one  of  SocheverePs  counsel, 
848 

Dudwell,  brnarhes  strange  nutiona, 
887  and  note 

Dolbrn,  Archbishop  of  Yoik,  382, 
and  Lote,  431 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  character,  179, 
and  note,  20.3  ; mode  lordchnm* 
berlain,  62R  : gives  Prior  an 
education,  872 
Dorset,  Lady,  502 
Doughty,  Dr.,  518 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  S 
Douglas,  a minister,  2Q 
Douglas,  Marquis  of,  346 
Downing,  Ambassador  to  Holland, 
1 37  and  nolo 

Drutulanrig,  lx»rd,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  50l 

Dnimmond  invites  King  Charles  LL 
to  Scotland,  39,  145,  162;  is 
imprisoned,  249 

Drvdeo,  a character  of  his  plays, 
U13 

Dublin  declares  for  King  William, 
.554 

Duffni,  Lord,  98 

Dugilalr,  hit  midenre  in  the  pnpiih 
plot,  294i  29b.  299.  309. 

323.  324,  382 
Dumfries,  Earl  of,  IjL  145 
Du  ilont,  engaged  to  auaisinate 
King  William,  5B0 
Dunbarton,  Earl  of,  '288 
Duncomb,  180.  590,  and  note 
Dundee,  Earl  of,  beads  tbe  epis- 
copsl  pany  in  Scotland,  510 ; 
goes  to  Scotland  to  raise  rebel* 
lion,  537  ; raiirs  the  HigbUndi, 
540  ; routs  the  king’s  forces,  lb. ; 
it  killed  in  the  action,  ib.,  and 
note 

Dunfennline,  Ejirl  of, 

Dunkirk,  sold  to  the  French,  117; 
delivered  to  the  Ei'glisli  to  be 
demolished,  89L  894,  fiM 
Dunmoor,  diu'cverB  Bulmetinoch's 
petition, 

Dutch,  the,  worsted  at  sea  by  the 
duke  of  York,  147,  LIS;  engage 
the  English  wiih  ailswuiagc,  1 54 ; 
bum  the  ships  at  C'halliam,  168, 
and  note ; their  Smyrna  fleet 
attempted,  205  ; imrpriso  the 
Pmglish  in  Solbay,  2J5;  reduced 
to  great  exiretmiies,  216.  217. 
222.  223 ; are  Iwtcd  by  tbe 


Rngllkh,  575,  621,  f.-S? : loTe 
King  William,  57.5.  655 ; their 
good  conduct  in  th*.ii  ^uiirters, 
.575  ; they  own  the  iliike  of 
Anjou  King  of  Spain.  675 ; dr- 
mand  assistance  from  England 
and  obtain  it,  678.  682  ; love 
the  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  784  ; 
prohibit  trade  with  France,  720, 
728,  842 ; divisions  amongst 
them,  728.  8.5.5  ; consent  to  the 
enngveu  at  ITIrecht,  874  ; tbeir 
first  barrier  treaty,  882,  883 ; 
condemned  by  parliament,  88.'h 
884  ; rcfieried  on  in  the  Com- 
mons' address,  884  ; their  me- 
morial thereupon,  ib.;  the  queen 
disengages  henelf  from  the  alii* 
snees  with  them,  889 ; iheif  plan 
of  peace,  892 ; they  stgu  ih« 
iteaty  at  Utrecht,  *894.  895; 
tlicir  second  bonier  treaty,  892. 
893. 894 

Dickvelt,  ambassador  to  England, 
216 ; iu*  characrcT,  218.  224. 
416;  sent  again  with  instmclient 
to  martage  all  aorta  of  peoole  in 
Fjigland,  4^  4^  4^  495 

Dysart,  Countess  o^  165.  188. 1 94 


E. 

Earl,  nisbop  of  Salisbury,  152. 
and  note 

Earthquake,  in  England  in  1692, 
583 

East  India  Company,  their  secret 
presents,  (>1 1 : a new  compnirs 
erected,  647,  654  ; the  two  com- 
panies join,  699 

Eckemi.  battle  of^  728 

Elliot,  taken  with  lx>rd  Presteo, 
64^  fiS 

Rlpbiniton,  2.  See  BALMRarNocR 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  his  letters  to  Sl 
Germains,  5b’4 

EZpiscopacy,  prejudices  against  it, 
10.3  ; alwlished  in  Scollaud,  538, 
561 ; voted  by  the  tower  house 
of  convocation  to  be  of  divine 
right,  727  ; on  act  securing  it  it 
the  union,  801 ; it  tolerated  in 
Sroiland,  881 

Equivalent,  to  Scotland,  799;  bow 
bestowed,  803 

Essex,  Earl  of,  ^ ^ 169  ; b*t 
character,  265  ; ambassador  in 
Denmark,  ib. ; made  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  265.  286  ; at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  .302 ; pro* 
poses  limitations  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  80S ; agninst  the  rielii- 
sion,  ib.  ; and  the  bishops'  right 
of  voting,  3^  314,  Olii 

quits  the  treasury,  31.5.  316; 
for  tbe  exclusion,  320, 322, 325, 
331.  335.  3.52.  354,  360;  sent 
to  the  Tower,  860 ; bis  death 

4 there,  tCl  ; the  susfttrioBS about 
il,  371.  and  note 

Eisex,  Countrsa  of,  {L  ^60 

Ettethaay,  Cardinal,  729 
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Ercrt,  2M 

Frerard,  222 

Kii|r^ne.  Prince  of  Idt  rite, 

(»44  ; beat*  tl>«  Ti:rki  nwr  Bcl- 
^idc,  ib.  ; command*  in  Italv, 
h79  ; liiacondurt  mcccMfnl.  692 ; 
Ills  Rtirmpt  on  Cremona,  6**3, 
715:  beat*  tlio  French  at  Lu* 
zara,  715.  7*28  ; preddent  of  the 
eounril  of  Hv  at  Vienna.  720 ; 
join*  the  duke  of  MarllK}rau|;h 
in  Dararia,  753  ; hi*  aliaro  in 
the  hitule  of  Btenlieim,  754, 
7 5 > : l»cau  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome  in  lialr,  774.  701  ; hit 
marrh  to  nlieve  Turin,  79f>, 
707  : beat*  the  French  and  raitc* 
the  tiege,  797  ; hi*  thnre  in  the 
eicierv  at  Omienarde,  8*27 : take* 
8^  8ai;  hU  chare 
in  the  battle  nf  Muri*,  843.  844  ; 
accure*  tiie  peace  of  the  caitdre 
in  1711.  H70  ; come*  to  Eng* 
land.  879.  and  note ; hi*  ch&> 
TBctcr,  lb.,  881  1 command*  in 
Flaiidei*.  886, 889 ; take*  Quev 
Doy,  801;  lie»iege«  Ijindrcey, 
but  forced  to  raise  tlie  tic^e  by  a 
lot*  at  rXenaiti,  ib. 

Erie,  Solicitor-ircncnil,  bw  opinion 
a*  to  protcruiing  T>r.  Sarhcvcret, 
846  ; ii  a manager  at  the  trial, 
fiili 


F. 

FinrL.  Pentionrr,  bit  character, 
218^  4.38  ; hi*  letter  to  Stcirard, 
4<)3,  494  ; hi*  friendihip  with 
Dalrymple,  53d 
Pagel.  fJcm-ral,  774 
Fniifax,  Sir  Thoma*,  ^ 33 
Fairfax,  Dr.,  33 

F.iirfoul,  DUhop  of  Gloagow,  89, 

R3 

Fatooiifaridgc,  Earl  of,  54,  247 
Faliiioutb,  Karl  <4,  148 
Farmer,  refuted  to  be  choten  pre. 

tidcut  of  Magdalen  College,  444 
Faiio,  438 

Fuur,  of  ilie  Soebonne,  368 
Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  388,  442. 
Fenaick,  (be  Jetuit,  tried,  294. 
29H.  .308 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  hi*  aeeoiint  of 
an  a**a»rinatian  tletigncd  in  1695, 
812 ; i*  in  a plot  of  iuration, 
6*iti.  627 « taken,  ib.  ; hi*  pre- 
tended diacorene*.  631.  632, ib.; 
prcrail*  on  Goodman  to  go 
ynnd  tea,  ib.  ; ia  attainted  by 
bill,  632 — 636;  practice*  a*  to 
hi*  di*coTcrie*,  636,  637 ; hi* 
exrratiou,  G37 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohemia,  fi 
Feiguaoo,  at  \V e*t *a  cham her*. 35.5. 
371  ; cabal*  in  Holland  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  404,  4<i5, 
410.  41 1 ; in  a plot  agaitiil  King 
William,  545.  5^1  ; and  agaioat 
Queen  Anne,  747.  749 
Feverabna,  Earl  of^  392 ; com. 


mand*  agaiott  Monmouih,  412, 
and  note ; »c-nt  with  a nn-*«age 
from  him  to  the  Prince  of  Grange, 
506.  51)7 

Fenillade,  Duke  de,be»ie;rc*  Turin, 
796. 1121 

Filmer**  PalrUrebal  ocheme,  372, 
847 

Finch,  aitomey-feneral,  241,  242. 
and  note  ; made  a peer,  526  and 
note,  699,  726 

Fire  of  London,  155, 156, 157,  and 
note 

Firmin,  Thom**,  648.  649.  650 
Fisher  diiCOTcrB  tbe  Asaaaiination- 
plot,  622 

Fitton,  chancellor  of  lrcl*nd,  431, 
and  note 

Flultariil,  327. 328 1 bi*  trial,  330, 
33J.  332 

Finndrra,  *ce  NrTHaaLaNOt 
Fleetwood,  43 

Fletcher,  aUamcy.general,  72|  Z2 
Fletcher,  Andrew,  405,  41 1 
Fleunit,  battle  of,  save*  England, 
334 

Foley,  Mr.,  oupoae*  the  court.  589 ; 
chosen  speaker,  61 1 ; chosen  a 
tecniid  time,  619  ; for  a land, 
bank,  625 

Forl>ca,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  12 
Fountain,  for  making  Cromwell 
king,  44 

Pountainhall,  Lord,  bi*  Diary,  379 
Foiiqiiet,  LL3 
Fourhin,  Ctrdinal,  366 
Fourluij,  Adtuira!,  sent  to  Scotland, 
824. 

Fowler,  Dr.,  307 ; made  Bishop  of 
Glniicetlcr,  .569,  and  note 
Frampton,  BiUiop  of  Glouccaler, 
dcpriveil,  528 

Franri*,  Father,  refused  his  degree* 
at  Cambridge,  444 
Frazier,  *eQl  from  Su  Germains  to 
Scotland,  737  ; hi*  di*co*Try  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensburv,  ib., 
746,  24a 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  mar- 
rie*  King  James  the  Fust'* 
daugliter,  5;  rhusen  King  of 
Bubemia,  ib.  *,  i*  defeated  and 
flic*  to  Holland,  5,  6 
Frederick  IL  declare*  for  the  Ho]. 

vetiao  confession,  ^2 
Freeman,  Mr.,  a lewiing  torr.  R17 
French,  the,  their  king's  preten- 
sion* to  Flanders,  12i  ; hi*  *uc- 
ccM  in  HolUnd.214.215  : lovet 
flattery,  2'2*2 ; take*  Moestrirlit 
and  Vaicncirnnci,  235 ; and  Bou. 
chain,  269.  270;  declines  a bat- 
tle, 270  ; i*  angry  at  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  maniage,  272  ; take* 
Ghent  and  Yprei.  274  ; seixesnn 
Lnxemburgh,  367  ; hi*  diipiite* 
with  tbo  pope,  385.  432  ; warns 
King  James  of  the  Prince  of 
Grange'*  designs,  487  ; ofTcrs 
him  troops,  ib. ; and  threaten* 
the  State*  in  case  of  an  invasiun, 
488 ; prohibit*  Dutch  manufac- 
tures,  489:  hi*  manifesto  of  war 


against  the  emperor,  489,  490  . 
and  against  the  pope,  490  ; Eng- 
hand  prochiiui*  war  against  him, 
532  ; the  j<»y  in  Fiance  upon 
report  King  William  wa*  killed 
at  the  Buy  no,  55.3 : the  French 
gain  the  battle  of  Fleurui,  ,^.V| ; 
beat  the  confederate*  at  rea,555; 
alaiTD  the  English  ma»i,  ib. ; 
gain  tbo  battle  of  Steiiikirk  tnd 
Namur,  581.  683  : gain  the  hat- 
tie  of  laudcn,  591  ; take  Char- 
leroi, ib. ; take  some  of  tbe 
Kngliib  and  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
5^/1 ; offer  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  Spain,  598.  60  j ; they  try  to 
gel  a peace,  591.  6Q4  ; break 
their  cartel,  but  forced  to  ob- 
scrs'c  it,  6^  ^ 623: 
new  attempt*  by  them  for  a 
peace,  630,  638,  641.  642  ; they 
conclude  a treaty  at  Kyswick, 
64*2.  643  ; they  treat  for  a par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
656.  660,  661  ; birak  their 
treaty  upon  the  King  of  Sjuun’s 
death,  672,673;  corrupt  a party 
in  parliament,  675,  676  : negn. 
tiato  with  tlie  Siatca,  67 7»  682  ; 
own  the  Pretender  King  of  Eng- 
land, 696 ; join  tbe  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  728 ; beat  (he  German* 
and  take  Augsburg  and  I.Aodau, 
729,  730 ; discover  the  Duke  of 
Savoy’*  design*,  733 : seixe  on 
hi*  tronps  in  their  service,  ib.  ; 
are  beat  at  Blenheim,  754  ; thrii 
credit  low,  771. 805.  626 : their 
preparation  in  1706. 792  ; forced 
to  rube  the  siege  of  Ikirrelont, 
ib.  ; beat  at  Ramillica,  794  ; lose 
many  towns,  795;  evaruate  Italy, 
807 : try  for  peace,  800 ; their 
auceeu  at  Stolhoven,  609  ; sink 
many  capital  ship*  at  Toulon, 
810 ; their  desreni  in  Scotland 
iinsucces*ful,  824,  825  ; siirprino 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  8*27  ; beat 
at  Oiidenarde,  ib. ; and  at  Lef- 
finghen,  8*28,  829 ; lose  Lille, 
8'3) ; negotiate  for  peace,  840  ; 
their  king  will  not  ratify  the 
preliminaries  agreed  on,  841. 
B42 : further  negotiation*,  854. 
855  ; *end  minister*  to  Certmy- 
denherg.  85.5 ; nothing  concluded, 
855.  858  ; their  preliniliiaiie*  ia 
1711,  872,  873  ; their  proposal* 
at  Utrecht.  B84 ; (hey  heat  (he 
Earl  of  Albemaile  at  Deoaio, 
891  ; take  Mircliieunei  and 
Qiiesnoy  and  Doiiay,  ib.  ; their 
prince*  of  the  blood  renounce  all 
riglil  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
King  Philip  to  the  crown  of 
France,  89*2 : they  deliver  up 
Dunkirk  to  be  demolisheil,  891, 
894 ; their  treaty  with  England 
and  the  State*,  895,  896  : their 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
896,  697 ; they  tend  tbe  Pre- 
tender away  to  I^rrain,  895 
Friend,  in  the  plot  of  iuvasuio, 
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626  ; receivM  ■b«oIution  at  Tjr* 
barn,  627 

Froit,  MDt  hj’  SariMe  witha  foigi-ry 
lo  SrntUnd, 

Kro«t,  a hard  one.  831 
Fuiatemhurg,  Hrinro  of,  Deto  of 
Cologne,  M'iied,  235  ; niade  Car- 
dinal. 432  : pretenda  to  be  road- 
jnlor  of  Cologne,  ib. ; the  Frcocfa 
king  eapouaea  hia  cauae,  480 


O. 

Gaor,  informa  Cmmwcll  about  the 
West  Indira,  42 

Gallia,  Count,  tho  emperor't  am- 
baa^dor,  873 

Galway,  Earl  of,  (are  Rourcoxv,) 
aeni  to  Sarny,  628 ; general  iu 
Portugal,  757  ; Inaea  hii  ann  at 
Badajof,  777  ; lakea  Alcantara, 
791  ; marchea  into  8|«in,  lb. ; 
takes  Ciudad-Roderigo,  793 ; 
loses  the  battle  of  Almanza,  809, 
81 1 ; retiima  to  Portugal,  820; 
his  conduct  censured  by  the 
Houac  of  Lords,  859,  960.  861 
Garrard,  Sir  Samuel,  846,  848 
Garruwny,  232 

Gauden,  Bishop,  author  of  **Ei1con 
Basilike,**  31 ; luuiraary  of  the 
erxlciice  for  and  against  his  claim 
to  the  authorship.  31*.  32  •»  3il  * 
Gaultier,  Abbot,  873 
Ciaunt,  Mis.,  her  execution,  416 
Gee,  430 

Genoa,  bombarded,  384 ; its  sub- 
mission to  France,  385.  60.3 
George,  Prince  ; see 
Germanv,  campaigns  there,  541. 
.581,  590.  601.  615.  616.  712. 
714.  728.  753.  754.  755.  772. 
77a,  794.  795.  809.  812.  829, 
8.30.  84.3.  856.  Rlfl 
Gertiuvdeiiberg,  conferences  there. 
855.'  HH9 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  Sir  George 
Rouk,  757  } besieged  by  the 
P'rench.  758  ; the  siege  raised  by 
I^ak,  771 

Gibson,  Colonel,  dcputy-gorcruor 
of  Kxeter,  SU2 

Gilmore,  79 ; is  president  of  the 
session,  83 

Ginkle,  General,  563.  snd  note, 
5G7  ; takes  Athlone,  57.1  ; gains 
the  Lattle  of  Aughrim,  and  re- 
duces Ireland,  ib.,  572  ; made 
Earl  of  Athlone,  see  Atbloui 
Oiraid,  295 

Glasgow,  Dean  of,  sent  to  King 
William  from  tho  episcopal  |wrty 
in  St'oiland,  53B 

Glencaira.  Karl  of,  ^ 3^  7'2; 

mode  ehonecllor  of  Scotland,  75, 
77,  102 : opposes  Sharp’s  vio- 
lence, 140 

Glencoe,  tuastacrc  there,  576.  577. 
ami  note ; emjuircd  into  by  the 
parliament,  617,  620 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  Ids  clitiacier, 
I IG,  and  note 


Gloucester,  Duke  of,  put  in  a 
method  of  education,  648.  and 
note his  death  and  character, 
668.  669 

Glyn  for  making  Cromwell  king, 
44 

Oodden,  29^  296 
Godfrey,  Sir  Kdmondbnry,  his  cha- 
racter, 284 ; is  murdered  and 
bis  body  found,  284.  285,  29  ; 
his  miiiderers  discovered,  295 
Godolphiu,  Sir  William,  285 
Oodolphin,  Mr,  in  the  treasury, 
302  ; his  character,  317.  and 
note;  for  the  exclusion,  322 ; 
secretary  of  slate,  384 ; is  in  the 
scheme  laid  At  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth’s,  390 ; one  of  the 
queen's  household,  400 1 sent  by 
King  Janies  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  50.3 ; again  in  the  irea. 
■ury,  52?  ; made  lord  treasurer 
by  Quren  Anne,  706,  731.  745. 
763,  764  ; declares  for  the  wliigs, 
779,  816.  835 : raises  the  pub- 
lie  credit,  7b7  ; his  zeal  for  the 
union,  804 ; prevails  to  have  .Mr. 
Harley  dismissed,  821.  852  ; is 
himself  turned  out,  856  ; and  At- 
tacked by  the  new  miuistrv,  865, 

; his  death,  893 

Goodenough,  355.  356.  374,  417. 
and  note 

Goodman,  evidence  as  to  the  plot 
of  invasion,  627,  632 
Goodwin,  John,  a fifth-moiurcby 
roan,  4^  107.  and  note 
Gooilwin,  Thomas,  an  expreasion 
of  his  in  pnyer,  54 
Gordon,  Lil 

Gonlon,  Duke  of,  goremor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  509 ; maio- 
tains  it  for  Kin</  James,  53Z 
Gould,  Judge,  74.3 
Govaii  executed,  85 ; a jesuit,  his 
trial,  2^  ailB 

Gower,  Luqon,  Mr.,  706;  made  a 
peti,  726 

Cowrie's  ronspirary,  a circumstanoe 
omitted  by  ail  the  historians,  11 
GraAon,  Duke  of,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  501  ; killed  at  the 
siege  of  Cork,  559.  and  note 
Graluim.  833,  5G4. 565 
Grnndval,  undertakes  to  kill  King 
William.  580.  581  •.  coufessesit, 
and  ia executed,  706 
Oranvitl,  Mr.,  made  a peer,  726 
Green,  29^  2l>£ 

Greenvill  made  earl  of  lUth,  67  ; 

hischararlcr,  51  *.  See  Bsth 
Gregg,  his  correspondence  with 
France,  B2J  : is  condemned  and 
excculerl,  821.  822,  823.  and 
note 

Grt-y,  Lord,  hit  trick  in  passing  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  321  ; metis 
Muniuouth  at  Shepherd's,  352  ; 
CKspes  out  of  the  Tower,  359  ; 
meets  31oninoutU  in  Holland, 
405 ; his  ill  conduct,  41 1 ; is 
pardoned,  414,  and  note 
Grc)don,  Admiral,  commands  a 


squadrmi  in  the  West  Ind^ee 
7 «35 ; attempts  Placentia  unsuc 
cessfully,  73^  J4i 
Qrimstone,  Harbotile,  presius 
the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
21  i cbaiges  Cromwell  w ith  force 
on  the  Parliament,  27.  .56 ; is 
chosen  speaker,  104 ; made  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  253:  bis  cha- 
racter, 25.3,  254,  and  note;  his 
wife’s,  254 : his  death, 

Oroiius,  204.  *21 1 
Grove,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  ChU 
circster,  569.  and  note 
Oueidermalseo,  714 
Guilford.  Ijord,  683 
Cinise,  House  of,  try  to  embroil 
England,  [j  2 

Ouisoud,  his  ailempt  on  Mr.  Har- 
ley, 864  ; is  wounded  in  council, 
ib. ; dice  of  hia  wounds,  ib. 
Gunning,  Bi»bup,  a manager  at  the 
Savoy  confrrecKe,  124.  289.  3h2. 
388.  and  note ; his  character, 
Li4* 

Gunpowder  Plot,  5 
Guttavus  Adolpiius,  210 
Guthry's  retuonstranee  to  King 
Charles  1^  22*  84 ; his  speech 
and  execution, 

Outhry,  an  iuemdiarv,  158.  160, 
UL* 

Gwynn,  Mrs.,  393 


IL 

Habkis  Coaavs  act  rarried  by  a 
trick,  321  ; the  ministry  indt-ni- 
niOed  for  breaking  it  in  time  of 
d'ingcr,  56*2.  585 

Hockslon,  his  execution,  337.  3.38 

Hadintoun,  Earl  of,  a proiuoter  of 
the  union,  800 

Hague,  1^  2^  ^ congress  of 
prince*  there,  566 ; nrgoiialions 
there  for  peace,  840.  84 1,  84*2 

Hates,  a bunker,  his  trial,  388 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  moves  for  limi- 
tatioDS  on  rrstoriny  the  king.  58: 
for  a coinprchcnsion,  175  : his 
opinion  as  to  treason  in  Lord 
Rtisser#  case,  362 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  hh  trial  on  the 
test  act,  427  ; follows  King 
James  beyond  sea,  S<)4 

Halewvn,  211  ; bit  character, 
*219!  224.  *249 

Hall,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
468 

Hall,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Bristol 
569,  and  note 

Hallifax,  Marquis  of,  bis  character, 
181,  182  : onpoacs  tire  test.  256  ; 
dismissed  from  council,  266, 266, 
2H1,  207  : is  again  in  council, 
302  : against  the  exclusion,  but 
for  limiutioai,  303.  312,  3iS. 
319  ; commons'  addreas  agaiiist 
him,  320 . his  expedient,  321  ; 
is  for  I.ord  SiafTurd.  3*25.  327; 
his  saying  about  addresses,  3«30, 
833,  835,  342;  opposes  LonI 
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Rochntrr,  348;  hi*  iCTvicc*  for. 
^Urn,  349.  ;i66  ; bring*  Moo* 
tDuulh  into  favour,  8«3  : hi* 
Jr»t  on  Hochcatrr,  3B4.  389 ; 
hi*  jest  00  a Siam  miksionary, 
390;  coTopIiin*  of  oruarc*  in  the 
troMurv  book*,  391 ; move*  lo 
council  to  examine  who  liavo 
taken  the  teat,  418.  4 >9 ; di*. 
ntkaed,  420  ; argue*  for  the  teat, 
4'jS;  meet*  at  IaordShrrw>buiy’*, 
432.  485 ; aent  by  King  Jamea 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  503. 
507,  511, 517,  518  ; mode  privy 
aeal,  526 ; ia  attacked  in  the 
Houee  of  fjorda,  and  qniu  the 
court,  5;4 ; bead*  the  op|M)*i- 
tien,  585 ; bta  death.  6 13 

Hallifux,  Lord  (tee  Montaouc), 
674.  677 : 1*  impeached  by  the 
Common*,  660,  681,  665  ; hi* 
answer,  685;  acquitted  by  the 
Lord*.  688.  708  : hi*  project  fur 
a public  library,  743,  788, 789 ; 
argue*  for  the  union,  602.  819, 

HaJioway’a  contpiraev,  355 ; and 
execution,  374 

Halloway,  Judge.  470 

llalion,  Ix>rd,  200  ; ihargcd  with 
perjury,  339 

Hamburgh,  ledition  there  quelled, 

ftli 

Hamden,  hia  cbaracter,  333.  334 : 
cent  to  the  Tower,  360 ; his 
trial,  3?4i  3Z^  404,  415;  ad. 
vise*  a elauae  in  King  William** 
•p^b,  329 

Uauiiltun,  Duke  of,  1^  hi*  secret 
power*,  22  ; in  favour  with 
Charles 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  hi*  character, 
71,  and  note,  8d ; against  restor- 
ing  epiacopory,  8^  iOi  ; prcai. 
dent  of  the  conveutioo,  161.  165. 
192.  199.  200.  224.  240.  241. 
243.  247.  249.  267 ; oomplalna 
of  the  llighUiider*  quartered  in 
the  West,  275,  2^  31^  838: 
for  the  succestion  in  the  duke  of 
York,  338, 133  ; with  ethers  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  addretae*  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  610  ; ia  pre- 
sident of  the  convention  in  1669, 
537,  338  ; U commissioner  of 
parliament,  338.  339.  360 ; re- 
fuaea  it  in  1690,  560,  397 ; ta 
eommisaioncr  in  1693,  597 ; hia 
death  and  character,  613 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  hia  son,  711, 
749.  762,  799,  800 ; opposes 
the  Duke  of  Qurensbury,  836 ; 
made  Duke  of  Brandon,  676 ; 
refused  to  bo  admitted  by  the 
Hotiie  of  Lords,  877  ; appointed 
ambassador  to  Fiance,  892; 
kii1e<l  by  Lord  Mohun  in  a 
duel,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Duchesa  of,  167.  197, 
49B.  299 

Hamilton,  beads  the  icbela  at  Both, 
well  Bridge.  313 

Haonhon,  Ocucr.il,  sent  to  Ural 


with  Tyrcomtel,  5U  ; King  Wil- 
liam's humanity  to  him  at  the 
Boyne,  .V>9 

Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  89 
ilamilton,madc^hopof  Duokeld, 
iU 

Hammond,  Henry,  hia  character, 
121  and  note 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  817 
Hanover,  Duke  of,  481  ; quits  the 
FVeoch  ioteiest,  373  ; made  an 
elector,  ib.,  660 

Hanover,  (l>uche*t  of,)  Elcctreas 
of,  proposed  to  be  named  in  the 
BUcccasion,  533 : is  named,  682  ; 
a further  security  fur  their  sue. 
cessiun,  723 : do*igns  to  invito 
her  over,  768 ; debated  in  par- 
liament, 782  ; a regency  in  case 
of  abacoce,  783,  784;  her  sue- 
crasioti  guanmlecd,  882,  883, 
892,  893 

Hanover,  Elector  of,  her  son,  has 
the  garter  sent  him,  684  ; sur* 
prises  the  Dukes  of  WolfcohuU 
tie  and  Saxe  Gotha,  7i  1 ; com- 
mands the  army  on  the  ilhine, 
812,  630.  838.  843  ; bis  mini, 
atcr’s  memotial  against  the  treaty 
with  France,  874 

Hauover,  Electoral  Prince  of,  mar- 
ries the  Princess  of  Anspacb, 
611  ; has  precedence  in  the 
House  of  Lord*  by  Act  of  Par- 
liamrul,  877,  879 
Haiboid,  &r  Charles,  bis  character, 
25Z 

Harbord,  Mr.,  582 
Harrourt,  Mareschal  de,  842 
Harcourt,  295  ; his  trial,  .306.  31Q 
Uarcourt,  Sir  Smoo,  706 ; draws 
the  act  uf  union  very  artfully, 
802  and  note  { adheres  to  Mr. 
llariey,  617  ; lays  down  with 
him,  622 ; counsel  for  Sache- 
verel,  846  ; made  aiiomey-geae- 
ral,  856  ; and  lord-keeper,  ib. 
Hardy,  Captain,  718 
Hare,  Dr.,  &H5  and  note 
Harlay,  president  of  the  Parliament 
or  Pahs,  S68j  fii2 
Harley,  Mr.,  opposes  the  court, 
389.  623 ; is  choaen  speaker, 
674  and  note,  683,  695  ; is 
made  secretary  of  sute,  752.804; 
seu  up  independent  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  81^  812^  815,  819. 
820.  821  ; lays  down  bis  em- 
ployment, 022  • his  spies  ill 
chosen,  ib. ; contrives  a change 
of  ministry,  632.  856  ; promotes 
enquiries  into  abuses,  862 ; is 
subbed  by  Guiscanl,  864.  and 
note  ; is  made  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,  866.  See  Ox/oxo 
Haro,  56,  712 

Harrington,  43  ; for  choosing  par- 
UamenU  by  ballot,  55.  aud  note 
Harrit,  cent  by  King  James  to  osaist 
in  the  assassination,  622 
Harrison,  the  regiride,  executed, 
106  and  note 

Harvey,  hi* answer  to  the  king,  235 


Haarard,  Dr.,  38fi 
liaveraluro.  Lord,  bis  nying  at  a 
conrerence,  687 ; it  raikca  sitst 
contesta,  688,  691.  781,  819 
Hawkins,  331 
Hay,  12 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  699  ; secre- 
tary of  state,  706  and  note 
Heinaius,  Pensioner,  8i2.  089 
Hemming*,  spothecary,  his  story  of 
the  Prince  of  W'alct's  death, 
478 

Henderson,  Alexander,  20* 
lleiily,  Mr.,  his  story  of  King 
Charles'*  death,  393  and  note 
Henry,  Prince,  believed  lo  bo  poU 
aooed,  4 ami  note 

Herbert,  Sir  Edvrard,  Chief  Jatlicc, 
427,  and  note;  goes  the  Western 
circuit,  428  ; made  an  ecclesiss- 
6cal  commissioner,  431  ; a judge 
in  the  seven  bishop*'  trial,  470 
Herbert,  Admiral,  against  repealing 
the  test,  428,  and  note  ; goes 
over  to  Holland,  483  ; is  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
402.  493.  494.  495.  4^8;  made 
Earl  of  Torrington,  52B.  See 
ToaaiHGTON 

ilervall,  de,  hia  account  of  (be 
Duke  of  &voy,  732 
Hervey,  John,  his  reply  to  King 
Charleo,  233  ; his  character,  ib.* 
Hervey,  Mr.,  made  a baron.  726 
Hesse,  Iwmdgravo  of,  481.  382, 
390,  660,  735 

Ilcaae,  a Prince  of,  638.  667. 730  ; 
governor  of  Gibralur,  737  : his 
brave  defence  of  it,  738 ; giH.** 
with  King  Charles  to  Catalonia, 
775 ; killed  in  attacking  Fort 
iloDljui.  776 

Ileste,  a prince  of. defeated  by  Count 
Medavi,  798 
Hawes,  337 
Heylifl,  31 

Hickt,  Dr..  277. 882  and  note 
High  Church,  the  distinction  be- 
twecD  it  aud  Low  Church  when 
begun,  670.  67  i.  727 
Hill.  295.  296 

Hill,  Geneiul,  fals  expedition  tc 
Canaila,  87  1 

Hosidlcy,  Mr,  his  character  and 
writings,  847 

Hobbes,  iifi ; hia  Leviatban,  123 
and  note 

Holland,  Sir  John.  745 
Holland,  disordeeb  there,  6.  See 
Dutch 

Ilullea,  Lord,  hi*  advice  how  lo 
aave  Lord  Stretford,  12 ; and 
end  the  Civil  War,  ^ 27  ; his 
character,  65  and  note  ; and 
conduct  in  France,  142  ; opposes 

the  test,  236.  267. 267  ; sgaiii.i 
the  bishops'  votes  in  treason,  3iilt 
Holiiies,  attacks  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  203.  and  note 
Holmes,  eorrespooda  with  ArgyiOi 
311 

UoUtcin  Duke  of,  660,  C67.C08. 
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Holt,  Sir  John,  mnde  Chief  Juatioe 
of  the  Kin;{'t  Broch,  6'27,  Gtiti  ; 
hla  behafiour  in  the  afl^ir  of 
Arl««bury,  743.  7bft.  807 ; hit 
di'Ath  aiitl  character,  650  and 
note 

Homo*!  trial.  345 
Hone’a  execution,  3fi4 
Hooper,  Dr.,  430,  690.  and  note  ; 
ji  made  a bialiop  and  oppoaca  the 
union,  802 

}lo{>c,  Sir  Thoniaa,  12  and  note 
llorneck,  Dr.,  709 
Huii|;h,  Dr.,  clioae  preaident  of 
Magdalen  College,  44.S  ; turned 
out  br  the  ecclraiiulical  votnoii^ 
aton,  44, “i.  446  and  mite ; la 
made  Diabop  of  Oxford,  j6J 
Howard  of  Etcrick,  Ix>rd,  Lil 
Houard,  Lord,  249,  265,  331  ; 
bringi  Monmouth  and  Sidney 
acquainted,  353.  355. 857.  85J  ; 
Ilia  cotifetaion  »nd  examination, 
lb.,  360  ; evidence  againat  Lord 
Ruaael,  360,  361,  3G2  : agaiuai 
Sidnej’i  371.  872  ; and  Uamdeo, 

m 

Howaid,  Cardinal,  423 
Howe,  John,  Mr,,  719  and  note, 
722.  724 
Howel,  1 55 

Hubert  confeaaca  MtUng  fire  to 
I.ondon,  ib. 

Huddleatou  girra  Ring  Chariot  IL 
the  Siicniineiit,  392 
Hume,  Sir  Puitirk,  correaponda  with 
Argvie,  4M 
Humicres,  3G7 

Himgarjr,  wart  therewith  thoTurkt, 
573.  ^ ^ 644  ; 

a peace,  ib. ; the  Hungariant 
Toll,  694,  759,  72J  ; un  treora- 
modation  treated  without  auc* 
ccaa,  76U ; canipoignt  lliere,  778, 
791,  807.  832,  846 ; all  mattera 
accommodated,  866 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  Lit  braTcr5, 
083.  713 

Huntler,  Marqult  of,  killa  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  10.23 
Hutchinton,  187,  IPO ; refiiaet 
Leighloun't  termt  for  a compr^ 
heiition,  1 95.  197.  193 
Hutton,  Dr.,  Phytirian  to  King 
William,  givet  two  remarkable 
tuatancet  of  bit  equality  of  tem- 
per, 558 

Huy  taken  by  King  William,  601 
Hyde,  Chanceliur,  ^ 4^  58,  5^ 
CO.  See  CLtarNDON 
Hyde,  Sir  Henry,  Aiiihasaaulor  from 
Charlca  II. , in  hit  exile,  to  the 
Porte,  S3 ; dclircred  up  to  Crom- 
well, and  executed,  ib.,  and  note 


I 

Jiurj  I.,  King.  Ilia  minoriti-,  1 ; in- 
clinet  aecretly  to  France,  2;  the 
Kirk  dikguated  at  hia  fickicncaa 
in  rel^ion,  *2,  ^ hia  miaconduct, 
Kts  up  ipiacopacy  in  Scotland,  ^ 


afraid  of  the  Jrtuila,  5 t jetdoua 
of  Prince  Henry,  4* ; will  not 
acknowledge  the  Elector  Palatine 
King  of  Bohemia,  ^ parta  with 
the  Dutch  cautionary  toHua,  7_^ 
dimiiiialiea  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  ib.;  hia  death  and  cliarme. 
ter,  fi 

Jamca  H^  King, (tee  York, )be|rina 
hia  reign  with  groot  odvanbige, 
398  ; Ilia  cdiicabon,  ib. ; learned 
war  under  Turenne,  399 ; ia  pr«H 
claimed,  ib. ; addreMca  frum  Ox> 
ford  and  London,  ib.;  cuatoina 
and  cxci»«  levied  without  law, 
400  ; goea  Ojicnly  lo  .Maaa,  iHl  ; 
hiaconrte  of  life,  ib. ; aummona 
a parliament,  402;  bia  Coronation, 
4U3 ; hia  aucrcaa  againat  .Mon- 
mouth and  Aigylc,  4 1 .5 ; enicltiea 
of  aoldirrs  and  of  JeiTerica  in  the 
Weal,  416:  the  nation  turned  bv 
them,  4 1 7 ; diipiitea  about  the 
teat,  ib. : the  King'a  declaration 
againat  the  Teat  Act,  419;  the 
Commoua  addrcaa  for  obaerving 
the  y^ct,  425 ; aome  membeia 
elovetted,  otbera  disgraced  for 
their  voting,  426 ; tl»e  Ji»<igea 
Contulled  as  to  the  King'a  dia. 
penung  power,  427 : the  Teat 
neglected,  4’28 : an  eccleaiaatical  j 
commiHion,  431 1 he  aeuda  the 
1-larl  of  Murray  to  hold  a par- 
liament in  Scotland,  43.3 ; the 
Parliament  will  not  take  off  the  I 
Teat  there,  43.3  ; and  ia  diaaolvod, 
434 ; the  King  ninkra  Mit.  Sidley 
CounteaaofDorrlieeter,  4.14.435; 
attempta  to  bring  Papiatainto  itie 
two  L'liirerailira,  443.  444  ; the 
I’lesikirnt  and  Kellowa  of  Magda- 
IcnCollege  turned  out, 445, 446; 
tlm  King  courts  tlic  Disaentcra, 
ib.;  hia  army  encamps  on  linuua- 
low  Heath,  447 ; aeuda  an  Am. 
baaaador  to  Rome,  ib.;  and  Albe- 
villo  Envoy  to  Ilolland,  450 ; 
the  King'a  dcaigni  ditcloaed  by 
the  Jcaiiita  at  Liege,  452 ; by  hia 
ProcUniftlion  in  Scoilnnd  he 
claims  ahaolute  power,  452,  458  ; 
hia  declaration  for  Toleration  in 
England,  ib ; athlmar*  of  the  IKa- 
•cmcn.  454 ; the  Parliament  dia- 
aolved,  ib. ; the  Pope's  Nuncio 
received,  455;  the  Kmg'aprogreaa 
ib.;  cJungealhe  Magistralca  over 
England,  ib.;  queaiioua  put  about 
rlcciiuna,  456;  hia  letter  to  die 
Princeaa  of  Onmge  about  religion, 
457,  458 ; hrranawrr,  458,  459: 
8;eward  in  favour,  46 ) ; F.  Petre 
a Privy  Counrillor,  464 ; the 
King  dcinanda  hia  irgimenta  in 
the  Slalea  service,  405  ; a new 
Declaration  for  toleration,  466 ; 
the  Clergy  refuse  to  read  it,  4 87 ; 
the  Di^hupa  petition  againat  it, 
467,  468 ; are  sent  to  the  Tow-ci, 
469 ; aiv  tried  in  Wcaiminalcr 
Hail,  469,  470;  great  joy  at  their 
acquittal,  470  and  note ; the 


Clergy  cited,  473 ; the  Qirees 
givea  out  she  ia  wilh  child,  476  ; 
an  account  of  the  birth  of  that 
child,  47^  477,  47H.  479  : a 
fleet  act  out,  480;  the  Court 
alirmed,  ib.,  481.  487 ; l..onl 
D.irimoutb  commauda  the  fli-et, 
487 : Irish  recruits  refuted  by 
the  ofScera  of  the  army,  ib.;  tbe 
French  troopa  ' refitiL^,  488  : 
the  Earl  of  Suuderland  preventa 
the  aeiziog  auapertvd  pertout, 
497 ; proota  of  the  birth  of  tlw 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  497. 
498 ; the  fleet  is  forced  back 
into  Puitamoutli,  50U  : tlic  King 
rotnea  to  Salisbury,  .SOI  ; many 
forwke  him.  ib.;  ilie  PrinccM  of 
]>cmnnrk  docs,  ib. ; he  icturna 
to  l^rfindon,  503 : tends  fur  tlie 
I..oriis  there,  and  by  their  o^lTire 
tends  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of 
Orunge,  ib. ; tcratigc  r«mntel  of 
tlie  I'rictta,  504  ; tl>o  King  goes 
away  iu  disguise,  ib. ; token  aiiJ 
brought  to  Fevrraham,  505  ; aJ- 
vicea  given  as  to  hia  perton,  506; 
hroiight  to  Whitehall,  ib. ; tent 
under  a Dwirh  guard  to  Kochn- 
ter,  50H ; his  (juecn  preatca  him 
to  come  to  France,  5tt9 ; he  flics 
thither,  ib. ; ^iruccedingt  in  Par- 
linmenl  after  hia  departure,  &19*. 
520*,  5'jl*  ; a potty  forming  for 
bimill  Kngiiiid,  532;  hi* gn'at  sea; 
found  in  iheTliame«,534;  liitcs'i- 
ductat  the  French  Court  ruiiu  liir 
affairs,  5.35  ; goes  to  Itwlaitd,  ib.; 
cabala  in  Scotland  in  hit  favour, 
ib. ; fuiced  to  raiae  the  tierje  of 
Londonderry  and  HnuUkilirn, 
5J6  ; aome  Whigtiu  hia  interest, 
545  ; hiseoiiduct  lu  Ireland,  5.V2, 

553  ; hia  bch.-iviourat  the  Buyoe, 

554  : leaves  Ireland,  ib.;  alighted 
in  France,  557  ; bis  p&rttaans  in 
Scotland  dispersed)  5<i0 : plots 
there  in  hia  favour  ditcoverod, 
560,  561  ; he  intends  a detccoi 
on  E>igUnd,578;  in  a plot  against 
King  Willuro,5Hl;  theahjiiratiofl 
him  not  carried,  .WS;  Middle^ 
toun'a  proposition  to  him,  o9d ; 
his  Duclaraiipn,  ib.;  C'fumock 
and  the  Earl  of  Aileabiiry  aent  to 
biin.61'2 ; he  grants  aCouimUaion 
to  atUu  k King  William's  person, 
622  ; ia  ready  to  invade  England, 
62'2,  623  ; ^ikelcy,  who  had 
hia  comnuaaion.cscapea,  624. 643, 
652 ; hia  death  and  character, 
695.  fiaii 

Jane,  Ur.,  436 

Jrlfcrica,  Sir  George,  321,  362 , 
made  Chief  Justice,  .369  and 
note ; .37 1,  372,  375,  376,  383, 
3J17,  388;  hia  cruelty  in  the 
M'csl,  made  a Baron,  4l5,  and 
note  ; and  l^ird  Chancellor,  425, 

430.  444.  447,497  ; aent  w ibc 
Tower,  5(Jj 

Jelfrrica,  Lord,  683 

Jckyll,  Sir  JoKpb,  745  and  note* 


; ■ »'  ' M 


ft  tnfti^ftger  io  8ftchcrcn*U'i  tiiftl, 
848 

Jeukini.  Sir  Lionel,  Plenipateniiary 
ftl  C'ol(^oe,  234.  and  note  ; and 
fti  Nimeguen,  280,  291  : made 
Secretary  of  .State,  3 1 9 ; hU  v)o- 
leiice  a»  to  the  City  of  London, 
347.  348 ; di»miued,  384 

Jeimiaon,  bU  oviJence  lu  the  Popith 
plot,  297 

Jertntn,  Earl  of  St.  Alhani,  2^ 
and  nolo 

Jersey , Earl  of,  841.  and  note,  666. 
()78.  708.  7o2 ; eoitdoyed  iu 
treating  uitb  France,  872;  death, 
ibid. 


lngold»by,  iiH 
Ini«i»killoo,  liege  of,  5lG 

JubuiUHi,  415, 486. 675, 579,  761, 


liii 

Jobtuton,  Sir  Patrick,  8Q1 
Jouei,  John,  8*.  264,  303,  319, 
and  Quiv,  32.5,  327,  328.  329, 
335,  £69 


Joui'i,  Pifiliop  of  St.  Aaapb,  658 
JoK'ph,  King  of  the  Rucnaits,  takn 
Laiidaii,  714,  7.55;  aucceed* 
Leopold,  hit  father,  ni  Einpertir, 

T ;:t » hia  aeparate  treaty  for 
evacuating  Italy,  hU2 ; >•  the 
cauio  of  diaappoiiiting  (he  do'-ign 
upon  TumIor,  808.  809.  BlO  ; 
Naples  reduced  to  hU  obedience, 
8 12  ; bi*  death,  866 
Ireland,  the  war  there  after  the 

Rerolutien,  535.  536.  55 1 . 552. 
553.  554  ; wailed  by  the  rappa« 
reel  and  loldien,  560.  562..5h3; 
reduced  by  Ginkle,  570.  57K 
572  ; a parliament  there,  575  ; 
another  in  1695,  £19;  Truiicea 
of  the  forfeited  eslatri  there,  694. 
695 ; Whig  and  Tory  pitsvail 
there,  738  ; the  Papiiti*  citatei 
split  by  Act  of  Parliatueni,  7 39 ; 
the  Protestanis  divided,  7«^8, 
739 : and  the  Clergy  there,  839 
Ireland,  his  trial,  294.  2^<7,  298 
Iretuu,  the  author  of  King  Cbarlea 
the  fini's  death, 

Irish  tn  suae  re,  25 
Ironside,  Ur.,  made  Uisljop  of  Hure- 
fonJ,  569.  and  note 
Isabella,  Archduchess,  ^ 

Italr,  campaigns  there,  574.  583. 
590.  616.  129,774^  791 ; 

evacuate*]  by  the  French,  807 
Judges,  a bill  to  make  their  salaries 
for  life,  575 

Justices,  Lords,  during  King  Wil* 
liam  1 absence,  613 
Juiou,  attends  King  Charles  at  his 
execution,  2^  and  note ; made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  L2£L 


K. 


Kchliko,  draws  the  Act  of  Unifor* 

miiy,  125 

Keeling,  hia  depositions,  S56.  364 
Kriscr~waert,  •I'^gc  of,  541,  712 


INDEX. 

Keith,  George,  learee  the  Quakers, 
670 

Keith,  io  a plot,  746,  748 
Ken,  Bishop,  his  chanuter,  882, 
383*;  attends  King  Charles  on  his 
desth^bed,  392 ; and  Duke  of 
Monmouth  at  his  execution,  413 
Kcunet,  Dr.,  6Rft 
Kent,  Earl  of,  made  Lord  Cham* 
berlain,  752;  a Duke,  882  ; has 
the  Garter,  8.92 

Keppel,  mado  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
666.  and  noto 
Ker,  16:< 

Keys,  in  the  AMaiiination-Plot.  625 
Kid,  sent  against  pirates  in  the  Elaat* 
Indies,  663 ; turns  pirate,  ib.; 
taken  and  hanged,  6MU 
Killigiew,  in  the  Admiralty,  58^ 
Kiiluck,  22 

Kincardine,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
Z2 ; against  EpiKopocy,  ; and 
Slurp*!  TiolcDce,  143.  165.  166. 
186.  105. 250;  turned  out  of  the 
cuiinnl,  267.  291.  339 
King,  a physician,  3lii 
King,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1112 

King,  iu  the  Assouinalion  Plot, 
625. 626 

King,  Sir  Peter,  a manager  in  Sacb- 
evcrelPs  trial,  840 
Kirk,  415  and  note,  486,  536 
Kirkton,  a conventicle  preacher,  267 
Knightly,  views  the  ground  for 
attacking  King  William,  622 1 
coudcuioed  and  pardoned,  627 


L, 

Lakr,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  abaent 
from  Parliament,  528,  is  deprived, 
569 

Lambert,  General,  5^  56 : accused 
by  Oates.  286 

landau,  taken  by  the  Germans, 
714;  retaken  by  the  Ftench,730; 
taken  by  the  Impcrialiatt  agidn, 
*54,7  oo 

Lamlcn,  battle  of,  591 

Langhaoi,  Sir  James,  181 

lisugliome,  155,  *285 ; bis  trial  and 
death,  309 

Ijangaton,  Colonel,  501 

Lanier,  558 

La  Rue  discovoM  the  Aswaination 
Plot,  622 

Lavardiii,  Count,  entcra  Rome  in  a 
hostile  manner,  482 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  13, 14^  ^ 22, 
23.  ‘29,  34.  85 ; lui  character, 
70,  and  note  ; urges  the  King  to 
grant  an  indemnity,  73  ; pniposea 
to  destroy  Crumwell's  forts,  7^ 
74;  for  Presbytery,  74;  made 
Secretary  of  Sute,  75  : against  a 
Scotch  council  at  Whltcb^I,  7^ 

87,  ML  96^  >•  in  tl»« 

Incapacitating  list,  99 1 accuses 
Middleumn.137,  138. 139.  140; 
gives  way  to  Sharp,  141.  143. 
144.  is  j 164.  165,  166.  177. 


937 

160,  188,  191  ; his  speech  to 
Parliament,  197  ; passes  the  art 
of  supremacy,  194,  195  ; screens 
Papists,  1 96,  200  ; marries  LoJr 
Dyaart,  204 ; is  made  a Duke  and 
has  the  Garter,  206  ; bis  inso. 
lence,  224 ; angry  at  the  Preshy. 
tcrians,  225.  226 : his  violent 
counsel.  231. 235,  236 ; a party 
against  him,  240 ; puts  off  the 
Se»sion,241 ; an  odd reas  to  reui ove 
him,  242  ; is  reconciled  to  Ar- 
gyle,  245  ; made  Karl  of  Guil- 

fonl,  248,  2^ 

^ 2IL^  22^  22^  277; 
his  violent  administration,  277. 
278.  279. 287.  288,  2MJ  ; clutgo 

against  him.  312;  beard  in  coim- 
eil,  312,  313  ; draws  the  indem- 
nity after  the  rebellion  at  Doth- 
welt  Bridge,  314  ; votes  against 
Ix>rd  Stafford,  325,  .337.  338 
Lauderdale.  Durhrss  of,  225,  240 
LaiizuncommandsthoFrench  troops 
sent  to  Ireland,  535 : hU  ill  con- 
duct there,  5515,  559 
Leak,  or  Lake,  Sir  John,  758 ; 
raises  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  771. 
791. 792  ; and  of  liarrelotia,  794 
I^rmonth  snrpriies  Turner,  1 58 
I^c,  Sir  Thomas,  232  ; bis  charac- 
ter, 266 
liCc,  364 

Ixeds,  Duke  of,  616  ; aeqaitted  of 
his  impeochment,  688 
Lecfdalc  disappoints  an  intended 
assassinaliou  ofKing  ^Villiam.581 
Le  Fevre,  Dr.,  393 
I>eg.  356 

Ixganes,  Man^uis  of,  775 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  21 1 
Lciglitoun,  Bishop,  bis  character, 
89.  90.  91.  92 ; his  moderation, 
92,  24,  96.  145 ; proposes  a com- 
prehension, 166.  1B5.  1 86.  187. 
189.  192 ; made  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  L9i ; his  scheme  of 
accommodation  with  the  Presby- 
terians, ib. ; hia  conferences  with 
them,  195 ; angry  at  the  act 
against  conventicles,  196 : his 
further  conferencts  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, 198,  19L  ^ ‘J25  ; 
tesignt  his  archbishopiick,  226 ; 
bis  death,  381 

Lenox,  Duke  of,  3 and  note,  LI 
Leopold,  the  Emperor,  loses  BeU 
g^e,  562 ; beats  the  Turks, 573^ 
a great  virtory  over  them  near 
Belgrade,  644  ; makes  the  peace 
of  Carlowlta,  ib.;  sccrcilrronsema 
to  the  Partition  Treaty,  66Jj  67^ 
begins  the  war  with  France  in 
Italy,  679.  692,  693  ; refuses  to 
own  the  Pretender,  696:  is  in 
great  dUiress,  728,  729.  752;  :h« 
Duke  of  Marlborough  saves  the 
empire,  752:  the  Emperor  c»»d- 
tinucs  the  war  in  Hungary',  759; 
his  death  and  character,  773 
ticslcy,  36 

Lesley,  auUior  of  the  Rclieaiaal, 
847,  and  note 
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L*Ealnmge,Sir  Ro|^r,  307. and  note 
I^vin^tton  dcfrata  the  Higblandert) 
500  ; U»  »hare  in  the  roaMAcre 
At  Glencoe.  577. 

Lexingioo.  Lord,  tent  AtobAMulor 
to  Spain. 

Lejbouru  j a Uuhop  eent  from  Rome, 
iM 

Liehtmiteln.  Prince  of,  ■ faToarite 
of  Kin^  Chnrlea  of  Spain,  777, 
730.  7911.  IM 
Liege,  the  factione  there,  fiO  I 
r«itnerick,  aie|^  of,  nuaed,  558 ; 
eapitulatea,  57- 

I-indMT  lent  from  Kiiif  Jamei  to 
Scotland,  53.5.  747 
LinliO  p>*vr,  Karl  of,  313 
Ldaie, l/ord.4lfi; his  ladj’'i character 
and  exerotion,  4 17.  and  note 
Litiletoc,  Sir  Thomas,  156.  16ff. 
130 ; his  character,  136.  259. 
281.  2^.  hO'2. 327.  328 
I J t u rf i*!  Scotland,  bow  prepared , ] 5 
Lloyd,  Dr.,  bis  clkaracter,  130.  and 
note ; his  account  of  the  fire  of 
London.  IMx  24L  2&L  288, 
29b.  323.  443,  478.  523:  U 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  644 
Uoyd,  Bishop  of  Norsnch,  altsent 
from  Parliament, 528;  isdeprived, 
569.  632 

Lob  advises  sending  the  Disbopa  to 
the  Tower,  46H 
l.ocke.  Mr.,  404* 

Lockhsrt.  Sir  George,  stands  it 
against  (he  King’s  order,  246 1 
counsel  for  Mitchell.275:  against 
Lauderdale,  .312. 338 
Lockhsrt,  Sir  James,  LIU 
Lockhart,  Cromwell's  Amhasaador 
in  France,  5^  ^ 5Zj  1 3.3  •,  sent 
to  Fraoce  hr  King  Charles  IL, 
203.  260.  261 

London,  the  Lieutenancy  in  Tory 
hands,  547.  857 
Londonderry,  siege  of,  raised. 536 
lionsdalc,  Viscoimtt  678 
Lorn,  Lord,  T^J  solicits  in 
behalf  of  bis  father,  his  letter 

intercepted,  98j  sketch  of  his  pre. 
vioutlife.98*;ithasteDsbisCr>tbcr's 
execution,  98j  99 ; made  Earl  of 
Argyle,  141.  See  Aaovts 
Lorrain,  Cardinal,  2Qfl 
Lothian,  Earl  of,  UL 
Ix>thian,  Marguis  of,  835 
Louroit,  dragoons  tbo  Protestants, 
421.  4 .'18.  487 ; is  secretly  an 
enemy  to  King  James,  535,  5hQ 
Lowdun,  Earl  of,  17,  26. 83 
Lower,  I)r.,  335 

Loairk  is  in  the  Assaiaiaatioo-plot, 

fi2Z 

Ludlow,  28 

Lumicy.  Ix>rd,  412.  485,  487,  501 
Liinenburgb,  Duke  of,  461,  667 
I.unt,  bO.9  ; some  tried  on  bis  evi- 
dence, ib. 

Laxenihurgh,  Duke  of,  marches 
marches  into  Holland. 223. 270; 
gains  the  battle  of  F^lcurus.  5.54. 
581  ; of  Steeukirk,  501  ; and  of 
Landrn,  581;  bis  death.  614 


M. 

MaccAit  dies  in  the  torture,  160 
Msccarty,  Colonel,  389 
Marclean,  Sir  John,  bti  account  of 
a nloL  746.  747.  748.  749.  750 
MtiCclcsHeld,  Earl  of.  495.  684 
Macdooalda,  from  IreUtkd,  22. 23  ; 
of  Glencoe,  576 

Mackay  commands  loSrotland.540: 
his  services  in  Ireland,  57 1. 572 ; 
killed  at  Steenkirk,  582 
Mackenzie.  2^  and  note 
Macom, 

Maegoair,  71^ 

Magna  Charta,  an  original  in  the 
author'a  hands.  Lil  snd  note,  514 
Mainienon,  Madame  de,  580,  590. 

651.672.  797.fii2 
Manchester,  Lord,  88  : made  Lord 
Cuamberlain.  66  ; bis  character, 
68  *;  is  fur  moderation,  131. 178 
Manchester,  F^rl  of,  Ambauador  in 
Prance,  672  ; leaves  that  court, 
696 

Mansel,  Colonel,  .315 
Manscl,  Sir  Thumai,  752.  822 
Maokfield,  Count,  715,  729 
Manton,  Dr.,  [7^  and  note,  206  * 
Mantua,  Duke  of,  679,  692, 693 
Manwaring,  l)r.«  851 
Marchmoni,  Earl  of,  promotes  the 
Union,  BOO 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  (tec  Cnuit- 
chill)  laket  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
559.574  ; is  disorissed. 577.578. 
and  note ; sent  to  the  Tower  on 
a forged  accusation,  584.  585 : 
Governor  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester,  648.  678  ; sent  to  Hol- 
land on  Queen  Anne's  accession, 
704 ; roadeCaptain-Oeneral,  706, 
708.  713 ; takes  Venlo,  Rure- 
mood,  Stcveuiwaeit,  and  Liege, 
713 ; escapes  from  a French 
party,  Tii  ; beloved  in  Holland, 
ib.  ; made  a duke;  ib.  ; has 
thanks  from  both  Honses  of  Par- 
liament, ib.  ; takes  Bonne,  Ifur, 
Limbourg,  Guelder,  and  all 
Coudrit,  727 ; his  seerrey  in  con- 
ducting bb  designs,  728.  752  : 
routs  the  Bavarians  at  Schcllem- 
herg,  753  t joins  Prinro  Eugene, 
ib.  ; the  victory  at  Blenheim, 
754  : is  made  a prince  of  the 
Empire,  7.54.  755  ; his  negotia- 
tions It  several  courts,  756.  764  ; 
disappointed  by  the  Prinee  ^ 
Baden,  772  t breaks  through  the 
French  lines,  773 ; goes  to  seve- 
ral roorta,  774.  786  i his  victory 
at  Ramiliics,  795;  reduces  all 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  ib. ; takes 
Osiend,  Meoin,  Dendermond, 
and  Aelh,  ib.,  809.  814 ; re- 
moves Mr.  Harley,  621.  826 ; 
his  victory  at  Ouderurd,  827  ; 
six  thousand  of  hit  men  beat 
twenty  thousand  French,  828, 
829 1 forces  the  French  lines, 
830  ; Lille  taken, ib.;  and  Ghent 


and  Bruges,  831,  634 ; be  is 
Plcnipotcmiary  for  iirating  with 
France,  840»  84L  843:  ukes 
Tunmsr,  ib.  ; his  victory  at 
Dlaretg^es,  ib. ; takes  Mons, 
852,  853 ; takes  Doway,  ib. ; 
and  Port  Fxcarp,  853;  rejects 
King  Philip's  offers,  854  ; takes 
Beihune,  Aire,  and  8t.  Tenant, 
858.  859 ; hat  not  the  usual 
thuiks  of  Parliament,  662;  car- 
ries the  Queen  a.surrender  of  bis 
lady's  places,  ib. ; pssses  tbe 
French  lines,  870;  and  takes 
Bouchaln,  871 : retiree  from 
council,  874;  turned  out  of  all 
hit  employments,  876 ; his  pre- 
sent from  the  Jew  voted  illegal, 
880 ; and  tbe  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  from  the  foreign  troops,  ib. ; 
iJbels  against  him,  880.  88 1 ; 
Prince  Eugene's  saying  as  to  one 
of  theee,  ib.  ; suits  against  him, 
893 ; bis  innocence  apparent, 
880,  ; on  Lord  Oodoiphin't 

death  he  goes  abroad,  893 
Marlborough,  Countese  of.  and  after- 
wards Duebosa,  (see  CnvRcaiLt.) 
is  forbid  the  eonrt,  678 ; is  re- 
flected on  for  favouring  (be  Whiga, 
78 1 ; her  authority  quoted,  Ttfi; 
her  interest  at  Court  declineo, 
816:  is  again  in  favour, 622 ; she 
leaves  the  Court,  8.5 •> ; and  scads 
a surrender  of  her  places,  662. 
and  note 

Mariin.  Maresrbal,  233.  and  note. 

758.754 

Martin,  Admiral,  106^  IIH  *,795 
Mary,  Queen.  Bee  Qoagn  Maitr. 
Masquerades  at  Court,  178 
Maaham,  .Mrs.,  made  Privy  Purse, 
862.  and  note 

Maseey,  Dean  of  Christchurch,  44.3 
Matthias  resigns  the  Crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, 5 

Maurice,  Kteclor  of  Saxony,  208 
Maximilian  against  persecution,  5 
Maxwell  an  iucendiarv,  15H 
May,  Mr.,  ^3211  ’ 

Mayuard,  Serjeant,  4^  292.  409; 
bit  repartee  to  King  William, 
509  ; made  one  of  the  Commia- 
■ioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  526 
Mtyne,  Duke  de,  614 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  4^50,  112 

Mcanx,  Bishop  of,  420. 651 
Medina  Cell,  Dnke  oC,  ‘693 ; sent 
prisoner  to  Segovia,  05 
Mclfort,  Earl  of,  4^  4l&  4^ 
742 

Melril,  Ijord,  404 ; Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  539 ; zcahnit 
for  Presbytery,  539.  54l.  3 45; 
holds  s Parliament  as  Comioit- 
sioncr,  660 ; gives  up  tbe  su- 
premacy and  the  rights  of  pati«- 
iiage,  ib. ; advises  an  iodemuiiy, 
561  : has  Dalryrople  joined  to 
him  in  the  Secretary's  post,  667 ; 
is  removed,  !t7S 
Merci,  Count,  843 
Meree.  m. 
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Mriiin^r  bring*  [ircUuiiniiries  from 
Franco,  872 
Alet'uien,  Lord,  9 
Aleiliiieu,  Mr.,  bit  negotiation*  in 
I’ortngui,  6!)4,  712.  7 18  ; cmi- 
elndct  a treaty  there,  730.  731. 
I5(i 

Mewa,  or  Meaax,  Dithop  of  Wio. 

cheater,  383.  and  note 
Middleics,  boirl  of,  687 
Atiddletoii,  28 

Middleton,  Earl  of,  72,  75 : Com- 
miaaiuner  and  tietieral  in  Scot- 
land, 75,J7,  78  ; pataes  the  rea- 
ciaaory  act.  80 ; inveterate  againat 
Argylc,  83  ; and  Giitlir3',84,85 ; 
disputea  with  the  FArl  of  Craw- 
ford. 86 ; for  epitcopoey,  87,  94  ; 
for  fine*  in  the  indemnity,  97  ; 
pataet  the  ineapacitating  act,  98, 
98.  100,  101.  102 ; accuacd  by 
I.audrrdalc,  137 ; and  turned 
out,  138,  139 

Midddleton,  Earl  of,  hit  aon,  Secrc- 
tary  of  Slate  for  Scotland,  384  ; 
hi*  advice  to  Pateraon.  433,  435, 
507 1 goe*  over  to  King  Jumea 
with  a wiao  propoaal,  598,  696. 
242 

Militia,  a bill  to  take  it  out  of  the 
Crown,  532,  645.  646 
Millington,  Dr.,  393.412 
Miltou,  hit  famoua  poem,  107,  and 
note 

Alina*,  Marquit  daa,  812 
Minorca  taken  by  the  Uritiab  fleet, 
831 

Mirandola,  Princcaa  of,  693 
Mitchell,  hit  trial  fur  the  attempt 
on  Shaqi,  2Z5 
Modena,  Diicheat  of,  476 
Modena,  Duke  of,  693, 7‘29 
Mohun,  I/ord,  killed  in  a duel  with 
Duke  Hamilton,  892 
Monk,  General,  left  to  reduce  Scot- 
land, 38  ; detired  to  declare  for 
the  Parliament,  55  ; break*  open 
the  gate*  of  London,  57  ; declare* 
for  the  tccluded  member*,  ib.; 
move*  to  leatore  the  king  with- 
out terms,  58 ; mode  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  ha*  the  Garter, 
66 ; hi*  cluiracter,£6  *;  be  tend* 
Argyle't  letter*  to  Scotland,  84. 
1 12. 112  ; i*  Admiral  aguintt  the 
Dutch,  IM 

Alonkton,  Air.,  a bold  (aying  of  hi*, 
676 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  176,  235, 
290.  302,  312  ; *cnt  to  *uppre** 
the  rebellion  at  Bothwcll-Biidge, 
313  ; hi*  clemency,  314  ; tent 
beyoud  tea,  ib.  ; return*  and  it 
ditgraced,  316 ; pualie*  on  the 
caclu>ion.322 ; meet*  Ix>rd  Rua- 
*cl  at  Shepherd'*,  352,  353 ; 
treat*  with  the  Scotch.  354, 357 ; 
eacape*,  358,  360.  364  ; i»  par- 
don^, 323  ; and  again  ditgraced  ; 
374  ; meet*  tho  King  at  Lady 
Porumouth’*,  390 ; diiroisted 
from  Holland,  402,  403.  404  : 
forced  to  an  unripe  invaaion,  404. 


40.5  ; land*  at  Lyme,  410  ; at- 
tainted hr  Parliuuient,  ib.  ; de- 
feated and  taken,  412.  413, 
and  notes;  executed,  4l4 ; die* 
calmly,  ib. 

Aloiimouth,  Earl  of  (tee  Mor- 
oaumt),  made  hrat  Commissioner 
of  tlie  Treasury,  527 ; turned 
out,  ib. 

Mon*  taken  by  tbo  French,  567  ; 

taken  by  the  Fnglish,  813 
Montague,  Admiral,  conics  in  to 
King  Charlct,  57  ; made  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  ha*  the  (iarter, 
66;  blows  up  hi*  own  ship  at 
Solbay,  215  and  note 
Montaguo,  Lonl,  Ambatiuidor  at 
Pari*.  224,  261.  273.  '280.  291. 
293.  302.  319.  322  ; i*  an  earl, 
293,  and  note 

Alontagiie,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  588,6.52  ; made  Lord 
Halifax,  674.  Sec  llALirtx. 
Alonlague.  Sir  James,  Attorney- 
General,  856 
Montautier,  Duke  of,  367 
Monterey,  270 

Alontc«{iun,  Madame,  sent  to  a nun- 
nery, 252 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  37 
Montgomery,  Sir  James,  hi*  service* 
to  King  William.  538  ; sent  with 
tho  tender  of  tho  crown  of  Scot- 
land, ib  ; disgusted,  ib. ; enter* 
into  a plot,  545.  546  ; discovers 
it,  but  will  not  name  bis  accom- 
plices, 561 

Montgomery,  Lord,  626 
Montjui,  fort,  taken,  776,  792 
Montrevel,  Mareschal,  bis  cruelty 
in  tlio  Cevenne*,  733 
Moiitrosc,  Earl  of,  bi«  brave  under- 
taking, 34 ; is  routed  and  hi* 
paper*  taken,  23,  24  ; hi*  nfliua 
to  the  King,  34  and  note ; hi* 
constancy  at  hi*  execution,  37 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  hi*  son,  84 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  hi*  son,  for 
the  Union,  805  ; made  a Duke, 
ib. ; opposes  the  Duke  of  Quecn*- 
bury,  836 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Ixird  Mayor,  ap- 
point* North  Sheriff,  347.348 
Moor,  Arthur,  898 
Mordaunt,  Lord,  425.  495.  See 
AIonmouth 

More,  Dr.  Hen.,  128  and  note 
More.  Dr..  307 ; Bishop  of  Norwich, 
569  ; and  of  Ely,  817 
Morel  of  Berne,  his  account  of  a 
plot  against  King  William,  581 
Morland,  4^  50 

Morley,  made  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  of  W'lnchester,  121 ; hi*  cha- 
racter, 121  * ; hi*  account  of  tho 
Duchess  of  York's  religion.  207  ; 
his  death  and  character,  382 
Alorricc,  Secietar}',  hi*  character,  67 
and  note 

Moulin,  du,  249,  252 
Mulgrave,  Eail  of,  635,  584,  58C- 
Sce  NoRMANBir 
Murray,  Earl  of,  10.  13, 433 


Murray,  Sir  Robert,  bis  chartetur, 
89,  88,  99 ; President  of  tho 
Rnval  Society,  131,  163.  165, 
166.  175.  177.  189.  191.  192. 
196,  200.  2i0 
Murray,  William,  39,  164 
Muscovy,  Cur  of,  dangerous  to  the 
Turks,  629 ; his  travels,  640 ; 
comes  to  England,  ib. ; hi*  cha- 
racter, 655 ; Plot*  in  Mutcovy 
call  him  home,  ib. ; hi*  wars  with 
Sweden,  660,  675,  760,  807  ; 
defeats  them  at  Pultowa,  844  ; 
makes  peace  with  tbo  Turks, 
846  ; takes  all  Livonia,  859  ; 
war  bre.iks  out  between  bin:  and 
the  Turks,  858,  866 ; he  i*  in 
great  straits,  871 , 872  ; reduce* 
Finland,  895 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher.  589, 745 


N. 

Naibn,  Mr.,  hi*  character,  146, 
192,  196 ; refuse*  a bislmpiick, 
200 

Namur,  taken  by  the  French,  581 ; 

re.  taken  by  King  William.  615 
Naples,  kingdom  of,  809  ; reduced, 
312 

Nassau,  a princeof,  712,  730 
Needham,  Dr.,  393 
Nelthorp,  416 

Netherlands,  .Spanish,  in  a scheme 
for  a Republic,  30  ; put  into  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria's  band,  574  ; 
tho  campaigns  there,  before  tbo 
peace  of  Ryswick,54l,  554,  556, 
^^6^  614.628,  638  ; 
in  the  hands  of  France  on  tho 
King  of  Spain’s  death,  675  ; cam- 
paigns there  before  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  712.713.728. 729.752. 
753.  772.  794,  809,  8N,  827, 
828.829,  830.  831.  843. 866 
Ncufcbatel,  it*  succession  adjudged 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  813 
Nevill,  43,  55 
Newburgh,  Earl  of,  97 
Newcastle,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal, 
his  caution  in  passing  public 
accounts,  872 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  his  character, 
68  and  note 

Nicholson,  Sir  Thomas,  37 
Nisbitt,  Sir  John,  191  and  note 
Nitbesdale,  Earl  of,  11 
Noailles,  Duke  de,  858 
Noifolk,  Duke. of,  hi*  repartee  to 
King  James,  435 ; the  affair  of 
his  divorce,  600,601 
Noifolk,  Duchess  of,  600.  6.37 
Nonuauby,  Marquis  of  (see  Mul- 
ORAvit).  head*  the  Tories. 271  and 
note,  706  ; made  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, ib.  Seo  Buckinoiiam 
Norris,  Lord,  321 
North,  Chief  Justice,  323,  332 
made  Ixird  Guildford,  349,  386 
hi*  character,  424.425 
North,  Sheriff  of  London,  347 
Northampton,  Marquit  of,  600 


OlO 

Nortiiey  Sir  Edmird,  691 
Nor'.liitmborlaml,  Eirl  of,  2-t.  25. 
IM.  «i<i8 

jvoitiiigiiain,  Karl  of.2r0.^100. 306: 
Higli  Steward  at  L<ird  Siafford'* 
tral,  ML  ML  MZ 
]{nttingli.ini,  Kirl  of,  liii  ton,  attack* 
Lord  Guildford,  425 ; Dicet*  at 
I.ortl  Slirewshury’*,  4.~>2.  485 ; 
•cut  by  King  J.niic*  to  treat  with 
the  prince  of  Opange,  503,  509 ; 
for  a Prince  Regent,  514;  made 
Secretar)'  of  State,  526  ; nguintt 
declaring  the  acts  of  the  Conven- 
tion valid,  but  for  enacting  them, 
54H  ; bring*  in  many  Tories.575; 
dirpnles  with  AdinirnI  RiiMvel, 
580.585  ; is  dismissed,  59H.  6 10. 
698.  701  ; made  Secretary  of 
State  by  Queen  Anne,  706.  726, 
730.  747.  749.  750  : rrsigns  his 
employment,  752 ; opposes  the 
Union,  SQ2  ; it  against  S|uin  and 
the  Westlnilies  remaining  in  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  874,  875 ; 
carries  the  Occasional  Bill,  876  ; 
for  addressing  the  Queen  to  treat 
in  concert  with  her  allies,  877  ; 
opposes  an  enquiry  into  King  Wil- 
Liam's  grants,  888 


0. 

Oatbs,  Titus,  hit  first  discovery  of 
the  Popish  plot,  282 ; at  the 
Council,  282  and  note,  283  ; hit 
new  discovery  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  285,  289,  290,  297. 
298.  308.  309,  31^  3J1,  323, 
3*24  , 337,  859  : imprisoned,  con- 
victrd  of  perjury,  aud  cruelly 
whipped,  383 

Oath*,  delntes  concerning  them, 
529.  530.  550.584 

Obrian,  183 

Ogilby  of  Borne,  hit  commission  to 
Queen  Anne,  853 

Onslow,  Sir  Richard,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  834 

Orange,  William  L,  Prince  of,  frees 
the  seven  Provinces  from  Sp.tin, 
and  forms  them  into  a Republic, 
210 

Orange,  Maurice,  Prince  of,  em- 
broils  HolLand  with  the  Armi- 
nian  controversy,  5, hi*  quarrel 
with  Bamevelt,  2 1 1 

Orange,  Henry-Fredcrick,  Prince  of, 
communicate*  a secret  to  EUig- 
land,  30 ; hi*  wise  government, 
212 

Or.inge,  William. Henry,  Prince  of, 
hi*  birth,  212;  made  General, 
214 ; h's  character  of  De  Witt, 
ib.  ; comes  to  Fuirlaiul,  1 85 ; 
made  Stadthnider,  217  ; liis  an- 
swer to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
218,  21.9 ; anitnnlci  the  State*  to 
a war,  220,  22 1 . 227  ; made  He- 
reditary Stadtholder,  243,  249; 
bat  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Seneff, 


INDEX. 


250 ; offer*  the  French  liattle, 
269.  270 ; come*  to  England, 
and  marries  Lady  Mary.  273,  and 
note  ; aerninst  the  peace  at  Nimc- 
guen,  280 ; heat*  Liixemburgh, 
ib.  ; project*  an  alliance,  317, 
.319  ; his  conference*  with  King 
Charles,  374.  385 ; dismisses  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  401  ; keeps 
fair  with  King  James,  403  ; in- 
vite* Dr.  Burnet  to  the  Hague, 
438. 439. 440. 44J  t hi*  answer  to  i 
D'Albeville't  propositions,  451  ; I 
hi*  friend*  meet  at  the  Kirl  of 
Shrew*burj’'i  to  concert  measures, 
452  ; Fogid's  answer*  to  Steward’s 
l^ettcrs,  464.  465 ; his  answer  to 
Russel,  474  ; congratulates  on 
the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wale*.  479  ; communicates  hi* 
intcndisl  expedition  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandcnhiirgh,  481  ; Co- 
logne afford*  a pretence  for  arm- 
ing, 481.  482.  483 ; the  States 
fit  out  a fleet,  ib.  ; whnt  Enslish 
engaged,  484,  485,  486,  487  ; 
alT.drt  in  Germany  favour  the 
design,  490  ; the  Dutch  fleet  at 
sea,  492 ; the  I’rince’s  declara- 
tion, ih. , 493.  4.94.  495 ; it  is 
amended,  495.  496 ; the  fleet 
forced  l»ack,  ib. ; tlicy  return  to 
sea.  499  ; laud  at  Torbay,  ib. ; 
the  Prince’s  behaviour,  50o ; pro- 
ceeds to  Exeter,  ib, ; many  de- 
sert to  him,  .501  ; an  association, 
502  ; he  is  invited  to  Oxford,  ih.; 
his  answer  to  the  Lords  sent  by 
King  James,  504 ; the  Privy 
Council  invite  him  to  I.K>ndon, 
505  ; learns  that  King  James  was 
(led,  506 ; at  Windsor  that  he 
was  returned  to  Whitehall,  506. 
507 ; tend*  him  a message  to 
remove,  ib.  ; comes  to  London, 
508  ; calls  a Convention  of  Ea- 
tates,  509  ; the  Scotch  declare  for 
him,  510 ; Tyrconncl  amuse* 
him,  510,  51 1 , 512  ; the  Con- 
vention meets,  .512.  513  ; their 
debates,  513.  514.  515  ; about 
the  word  Abdicate,  516;  a mo- 
tion for  examining  the  birth  of 
the  pietcndcd  Prince  of  Wales, 
ib. ; rejected,  517  ; other  mo- 
tion*, ib. ; the  Prince’s  behaviour 
all  this  while,  518  ; it  is  carried 
to  put  the  Prince  and  Princes* 
jointly  on  the  Throne,  519  ; pro- 
tests in  the  House  of  I-ords,  ib. ; 
the  oath*  altered,  522  ; the  no- 
tion of  a king  de  facto,  and  a 
King  de  jure,  ib.  See  William 
ILL 

Orange,  Princes*  of,  her  letter*  to 
King  James,  457.  458.  4-59  ; 
ni  rives  in  England,  See 

Queen  Mary  H. 

Orforil,  Earl  of  (see  Russf.l),  6.39. 
652.  664.  68.) : is  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  680.  681.  684  ; 
his  answer,  684,  686  ; acquitted 
by  the  JA>rds,  688 ; hi*  account* 


justified.  74L,  818,  8I9j  U at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  H46 
Orkney,  Earl  of,  7.i8.  754 
Orleans,  Ducheu  of,  come*  to  Eng. 
land,  20 1 , 202.  203  ; her  death, 
202-  and  noto 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  270,  27.3 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  his  von,  com- 
mands in  Italy,  795,  797  ; com- 
mand* ill  Spain,  reduce*  Airagon 
and  Valentio,  809 ; takes  I,erida, 
8ii  ; aud  Tortosa,  827  ; hit 
scheme  to  set  aside  King  Philip, 
88.5 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  63,  and  note 
Oniiond,  Duke  of,  his  son,  701, 
706 ; his  expedition  to  Cadix 
and  Vigo,  716,717.  718;  made 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  723,  738. 
739.  740  : .again  made  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  856 ; and  captain, 
general,  881  ; has  the  same  tp. 
pointments  tiiat  were  voted  crimi. 
nai  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
886 ; concert*  the  campaign,  889. 

891  ; proclaims  a cessation  and 
leaves  the  confederate*,  890, 
891 ; possesses  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
ib. 

Orrery,  Earl  ^ 120.  and  note 
Osborn,  169.  1 8l>,  23‘2 
0»*ory,  Lord,  222,  ‘252 
Ostcrvald,  813 

Ottoboni,  Pope  Alexander  VIII., 
hi*  death,  566 

Overall,  Bishop,  his  book,  649 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  8 
Owen,  Dr.,  54 

Oxfonl  and  Mortimer,  Earl  of  (see 
Harlry),  8li6  ; ha*  the  gai^r, 

892 

Oxford,  Unirersity  of,  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  502  ; sign  the 
association,  506,  751 


P. 

Paort,  lyord,  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, 582 

Painovine,  quit*  hi*  post,  223  ; hi* 
execution,  ib. 

Palatine,  Elector,  642,  643.  712. 
760 

Palatine*,  ten  thousand  come  to 
England.  84.3 ; the  inviting  them 
over  voted  a crime.  86.3 

Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlcmoin,  sent  to 
Rome,  447 

Papists,  some  of  their  book*  cen- 
sured, 1 29 ; gently  treated  at  the 
revolution,  533 ; division*  among 
them,  651,  659  ; an  act  giving 
away  their  estate*,  Ib. ; anotbet 
art  against  them  dropt,  788 

Parker,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Oxfonl, 
176.  and  note  ; is  made  president 
of  .Mogilalen  College,  445 ; hi* 
death,  468 

Parker,  Sir  Thomas,  shine*  at 
Sschcvereir*  trial,  848 ; made 
chief  justice  in  Holt’s  i-oom  850 
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P.'irkrr,  In  a de«i|rn  to  anoMinate 
Kiug  William,  581.  626 
ParUamcnt,  Kngtiah,  thrir  tmljr 
with  Charlr*  |_^  27  : diipute 
with  the  amiVy  5Jj  55 : the  ae- 
eluded  member*  return,  57  ; a 
convention  calletl,  .58  ; recall  the 
king,  ib.  : the  indeoinitv,  106  ; 
the  art  of  uaiforraitv,  125.  Iii5  ; 
two  million*  and  a half  granted 
to  the  Dutch  war,  147,  148 ; 
meet  at  Oxford,  151  ; the  act 
called  the  Fre-mile  Act,  1.52. 
and  note;  the  act  for  rehiiilding 

I, ondun.  176;  the  committee  at 
Dmok  Hoiire,  181  ; *ome  mem- 
her*  comipied,  182  : the  Coven* 
tnr  Act,  U1 1;  ancwTe*t  Act, 

2-tO ; the  king**  declaration  for 
toleration  deboied  in  the  Hoii*e 
of  Ix>id*,  2 to : the  C'ommona 
eppoM  the  Duke  of  York's  mar* 
riagr,  2A0 : piorngiicd,  ib. ; re. 
solve  to  force  a pcaro  with  llul. 
land,  243  . examine  Dr.  Diimet, 
2^2.53;  attack  Danby.  254  ; 
debate*  about  the  te«t,  2.55  ; and 
between  the  two  houses,  257  : 
a oew  ie*«on,  ib.  ; character*  of 
•omo  leading  men,  258,  259 ; 
a long  interval  of  parliament, 
26f>  ; X disMlulien  projected, 
262 ; a prorogation  disputed, 
267  ; the  mover*  of  that  sent  to 
the  Tower,  268  ; a large  *ura 
fur  building  *hip»,  269 ; they 
prexi  a war  with  France,  271  ; 
a new  session,  274  t ihu  com. 
mons*  address  against  the  mini* 
•ter*,  279:  a test  against  popery, 
289  ; a militia  bill,  2SK) ; iXmby 
impeached  of  high  treason,  292  ; 
the  lord*  will  not  commit  him, 
ib.  ; tbe  parliament  dissolved, 
294 : a new  parliament,  3fl0 : 
proeecuiea  IHnhr,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  king's  pardon,  3Q1  ; de* 
bale*  concerning  the  exclusion, 
302.  30.1.  .304,  305;  the  par* 
liamentdisiolfed.  .306  : the  qiiea* 
tion  of  bi*ho|i*  voting  in  (rial*  for 
trenion,  307  ; a new  parU:>iuenl, 
318  : the  bill  of  Fxrliisiun  passed 
by  the  commons  rejected  by  the 
lord*,  gjj  8^  319.  320  : vote* 
of  a*«iH;iation  to  revenge  the 
king'*  death,  S2i  ; limitation*  on 
the  Duke  of  York  rejected,  322: 
the  I^rd  8tratTord’s  trial,  323, 
324 ; he  is  condemned,  825  ; 
attd  executed,  326  ; motion*  in 
favour  of  noTreanfonnists,  ib.  ; 
a new  parliament  at  Oxford,  327, 
328 1 go  upon  the  exclusion,  and 
disaoived,  328, 370  ; King  James 

II. ,  hi*  parliament,  402.  409  ; 
grant  the  civil  list  for  life,  ib, ; 
a bill  to  make  word*  treason,  ib  ; 
act  of  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  410;  a new  session, 
424 ; the  common*  addre**  f>»r 
obaerring  the  tc«t,  425;  (he  par- 
Ibuneot  prorogued,  428 ; and 


diasolveil,  454  ; a convention 
called,  5l)9,  512;  dclwtc*  there, 
512—518;  declare  the  prince 
and  Prince**  of  Orange  king  and 
qiiccn,  and  pas*  a claim  of  riglits, 
518—522,  and  notea,  520  and 
.521  ; offer  them  tUecrosrn,  5*2.5  ; 
the  conrention  turned  into  a par* 
iiament,  528 ; an  act  for  taking 
the  oaths,  530  ; act  for  tolera- 
tion, ib. ; supplie*  given  against 
France,  531  : dvil  list  for  a 
year,  532  ; chimney  money  is 
diwharged,  Ib.  ; 600,000/.  given 
to  the  Slates,  533  ; an  indemnity 
dropped,  ib.  ; the  bill  of  rights, 
3^  ^ 5.34  : 100.000/.  given 
to  Duke  Schomberg,  536  ; *up* 
plies  for  reilucing  Ireland,  .546 ; 
civil  list  again  fur  a year,  ib.  ; a 
Corporation  Act  passed  both 
houses,  refused  the  royal  assent, 
547  : a new  parliament,  548  ; 
an  act  declaring  and  making  the 
act*  of  the  convention  valid,  ib.  ; 
member*  corrupted,  549 : civil 
list  for  6vo  years,  ib. ; debate* 
about  an  ahjiiralion  of  King 
James  dro|ipcd  by  the  king’* 
desire.  .550  ; supplies  on  remote 
funds,  549  ; a new  session,  .562 ; 
grant  four  millions,  ib. ; name 
commissioners  of  public  accounts, 
562 ; act  of  attainder  of  ibe 
rebels  in  Ireland,  .56.3  : an  act 
vesting  lord  high  admiral's  power 
in  rommisstonets  of  Admiralty, 
564 ; the  Princes*  of  Denmark’s 
revenue  made  50.000/.  a year, 
578 ; the  ministry  indemiiifled 
for  breaking  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  562.  58.5  : ahjiimtiou  of 
King  Janiea  rejected,  585  : sup- 
plies on  remote  funds,  ib. ; a 
committee  of  both  houses  during 
the  recess  proposed,  oM;  a self* 
denying  bill  passsrd  the  House  of 
Commons,  rejected  by  the  Loi\ts, 
586 ; the  Triennial  Act.  pasaed 
both  houses,  refused  the  royal 
assent,  586.  5fi7  ; a new  Mssion 
grant  the  supplies,  599 ; examine 
the  conduct  of  tbe  Admiralty, 
599.  600 ; a new  session,  liU  ; 
grant  fire  millions,  and  pass  the 
act  for  triennial  parliaments,  ib. ; 
both  houses  address  on  Queen 
Mary's  death,  608  ; and  attend 
her  funeral,  ib. ; a bill  for  truU 
of  treasons  |:Ki*sed  the  Commons 
lost  in  the  House  of  (.ords,  608, 
609 ; attempts  against  the  bank, 
610  : Trevor  expelled,  ib.  ; en- 
quiiirs  into  bribe*  given  by  the 
Hast  India  Company,  HI  I ; an 
act  against  Sir  Thomas  Cook  and 
other*,  ib.  ; a sew  parliament, 
619  ; rectify  tbe  coin  by  recoin- 
ing all  in  milled  money,  619, 
621  ; the  act  for  trials  of  trea- 
sons, 620 : and  for  regulating 
cirrtiuos,  ib.  ; complain  of  the 
Scotch  act  for  an  ludian  trade, 


ib. ; a motion  to  appoint  a coun- 
cil of  trade  in  parliament,  621 ; 
the  Assaiaination  and  Invasion 
Plot  laid  befnie  both  house*, 
b'24  ; their  association  signeii  all 
over  Kiigtand,  ib. ; a iaod.baiik 
erected,  but  failed.  625;  anew 
tesfioD,  630  ; provide  for  ten 
million  deficiencies,  and  grant 
five  niilliotis  for  the  year,  63J  ; 
a bill  of  attainder  against  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  632.  0.3.1.  634. 
6.3.*»,  636  ; practices  as  to  his 
discoveries  cxaiiiinetl,  6.16.  63?  ; 
a new  session,  G40  : ie<iure  the 
army  to  ten  thousand  ir.en,64(i ; 
grant  the  Civil  List  for  life.  ib. ; 
establish  a new  K.kst  India  Com- 
pany,  647:  a new  inrliamcnt, 
652  : reduce  the  army  to  seven 
tbousend  men,  all  natives,  6.5.3 
and  note  ; enquire  into  grants  of 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  H.>4  ; 
appoint  commissiuncts  to  enquire, 
ib.  ; a severe  act  tqpiinsl  Papists, 
659 : Ixird  Somers  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  665  t 
acquitted  by  a great  majority, 
666 : a motion  to  reninvo  Dr. 
Burnet  from  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester lost  by  a great  msjorlly, 
663 ; report  of  the  commissioners 
of  enquiry  into  the  grants  in  Ire- 
land, 664.;  the  grant*  are  set 
aside,  and  trustee*  appuinied  for 
selling  the  estates  and  determin- 
ing claims,  664.  665  : debate* 
concerning  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  671  ; a new  parliament, 
673  ; a French  party  there,  675. 
676  : the  Commons  address,  ib. ; 
partiality  in  Judging  elections, 
ib. ; provide  for  thirty  thousand 
seamen,  ib.  ; debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  aboiii  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  67? ; tbe  Ijords* 
address,  678 : a second  address, 
ib. ; tbe  Commons  addrc**es, 
ib. ; vole  ten  thousand  men,  and 
twenty  men  of  war  to  assist  the 
Dutch,  ib. ; debates  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons  about  the  Partition 
Treaty,  679.  680 ; they  impeach 
some  Lords  concerned  in  it,  68.3. 
684  ; contrary  addreases  of  tbe 
two  housea.  681  ; the  act  of  sue. 
cession  passed,  683.  684  ; an  act 
limiting  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
menl,  ib.  ; proceeding*  in  the 
impeachments,  6H4.  r>85  ; the 
Kentish  Petition,  686 ; the  peti- 
tioner* impri*oned,686  and  note; 
dispute*  between  the  two  house* 
about  the  impeachments,  686. 
687  ; the  Common*  not  appear- 
ing, the  impeached  Lords  are 
acquitted,  688;  a new  parliament, 
697  : for  a war.  698  : attaint  tbe 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  690. 
699 ; an  act  for  abjuring  him, 
698,  699.  70t>;  addirsse*  of  boih 
house*  to  Quern  Anne,  704 ; 
commis*iooen  forpublrc  accouuii, 
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705 ; tbo  cnioo  propo«ed,  707 : 
the  rq>ort  of  dcnsn*  to  Kt  aside 
tbo  qaeoQ  voted  false,  lb. ; a new 
parliament,  719 ; partUlitf  in 
judging  eicciiona,  ib.  ; supplies 
for  the  war,  720  ; a bill  Sfainst 
oecasionsl  cooformitf  passed  bj^ 
the  Commons,  ih. ; lost  br  an 
aUeratioo  of  the  5ncs  in  the 
House  of  liortlc,  7*2 1 ; an  ael 
settling  100,000/,  a j'ear  on 
Prince  CScorgr,  722  ; a further 
art  to  estahhkh  the  succession, 
723  ; Kook's  conduct  examined 
and  justified,  ib. ; enquii^  into 
I.ord  Ranelagh's  scrounts,  / 24  ; 
the  Commons  oildrrss  charging 
frauds,  ib.  ; answered  bjr  the 
Lords,  725 ; a new  scmiod.  740 ; 
the  Occasional  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  rvjerted  bjr  the  Lords, 
740,  741  ; supplies  for  the  war, 
74 1 ; Lord  Oiford's  accounts  are 
justified  by  the  Lords,  ib. ; com. 
Diis^ioiiers  of  public  accounts  not 
continued,  742 ; the  affair  of 
Aylesbury  creates  a dispute  be* 
tsreen  the  two  houses,  742,  743, 
744  ; an  act  for  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  745,  746 : the 
Lords  examine  into  Macelean’s 
Plot,  74L  74H,  liS.  7^  the 
CommoDs  address,  747  : the 
Lords  counter  addreas,  748, 
750 ; their  opinion  eoncemirig 
tbe  Plot.  ib. ; an  ael  for  raising 
recruits,  ib. ; the  I.ords  address 
about  justices  of  peace,  7^  ; a 
new  session.  Supplies  for  the 
war,  764  ; the  lat  k of  the  Occa- 
fioBal'bill  to  a Money-bill  loat, 
ib. ; an  act  declaring  the  Scott 
aliens,  765 ; tbe  flcrmsiooal.biU 
thrown  out  by  the  Lordi,  766, 
767 : the  Commons  imprisoned 
tire  Aylesbury  men,  768  ; they 
are  remanded  by  the  Queen’s 
Deirch  on  their  Habeas  Corpus, 
ib. ; sue  a writ  of  error  in  the 
Houae  of  Lords,  769 ; Com. 
mont  addicts  the  queen  not  to 
grant  it,  ib.  ; counter  aildrvat  of 
the  I.<ords,  ib. ; several  hills  not 
passed,  769,  770;  a new  parlia- 
ment, 781  ; great  partkliiy  in 
judging  elecliona,  ih.  ; debates 
about  brirrging  over  the  nexituc- 
eeasor,  781.  782 ; a hill  for  a 
regency,  782,  783,  784  ; seme 
effires  excluded  the  }}nute  of 
Commons.  764.785:  both  bouses 
address  concerning  the  dsngcr  of 
the  church,  785.  786 ; repeal 
the  act  declaring  tbe  Scots  aliens, 
ib. ; act  for  ameudment  of  the 
law.  787  ; a new  seuion,  agree 
to  the  articles  of  onion  with  Scot- 
land,  80 1 ; an  act  of  union,  803. 
804  ; supplies  for  the  war,  805  ; 
the  pftrlianrent  revived  by  pro. 
rlamaiion,  805,  818  ; the  IahIs 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Adminlty,  618,  819;  their  ad. 


drees  oponiu819t  they  enquire 
into  tbe  conduct  in  S|uin,  820 ; 
an  act  to  encourage  captors  of 
prixes.  ib. ; the  t^rds  enquire 
into  the  correspondence  with 
Prance,  822  ; their  address, 
823  ; the  privy  council  in  Scot, 
land  taken  away,  ib. ; the  par. 
liament  support  the  queen  upon 
the  Scotch  invasion,  825  ; a new 
parliament,  834 1 givat  partiality 
injiidging  clertiont,  Ib. ; aScotch 
peer  made  a British  peer  cannot 
vote  for  tbo  sixteen,  835  ; an 
act  making  Ireasous  and  the  trial 
of  them  the  same  in  Scotland  as 
here,  8^16,  837,  838 ; an  act  of 
grace,  839  t tbe  bank  fund  cn- 
largfd,  B3R,  839  ; a new  session. 
Suppliea  for  the  war.  846  ; Dr. 
Saclieverel  impeached,  848.  849. 
8.50  ; debates  In  the  Lords, 
^50,  851.  852  : found  guilty, 
but  gently  punished,  8.52  ; the 
parliament  dissolved,  857 ; a 
new  parliament,  8.59 : supplies 
for  the  war.  ib. ; the  I^onis  en. 
quire  into  tbe  conduct  in  Spain, 
859.  860  ; censuie  the  old 
ministry  for  it,  860,  861  ; the 
Commons  expel  a member  for 
frands,  862 ; vote  the  persons 
who  invited  over  the  Palatines 
public  enemies,  863 ; their  re- 
peal of  the  NatiiralizaUan  Act 
rejected  by  tbe  Lords,  ib.  ; an 
act  for  qualifying  members,  ib. ; 
another  for  importing  French 
wine,  864  ; a design  against  King 
William's  grants  niiscaiTica.865 ; 
the  C-ommons  vole  thirty-five 
millions  to  tie  unsecounted  for, 
ib. : an  act  for  fifty  new  eburrhea, 
866  ; and  for  a South  Sea  com. 
pany,  889 ; the  Commons’  ad> 
dress,  ib. ; a new  session,  874 ; 
the  Lords'  address  against  leaving 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  675  : the 
Commons'  stldrcss,  ib.  ; the 
Occasional  Dill  passed  without 
opposition,  876 ; Duke  Hamil- 
ton's patent  as  Duke  of  Brandon 
determined  to  give  him  no  seat 
in  tbe  House  of  liords,  877 ; an 
act  of  precedence  to  all  the 
House  of  Hanover,  877.  879 ; 
the  I-ords  address  to  treat  in  con- 
cert with  our  allies,  877  ; twelve 
new  peers.  878;  adtiiesteson  the 
peace,  879;  an  expedient  to  quiet 
the  Scots.  880  ; Mr.  Walpole's 
case  and  censure,  ib. ; the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  attacked,  and 
some  hard  voles  against  him,  ib. ; 
episcopacy  tolerated  in  Scotland, 
the  Presbyterians  to  take  the 
abjuraiion  there,  881.  882  ; an 
act  restoring  patronages  there, 
882  ; the  Commons  vote  the 
adrisers  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 
public  enemies  88,3  ; r.nd  that 
England  hod  been  over  cUsi|;cd 


nineteen  millioes  in  the  war, 
884  ; they  punish  the  printer  n( 
the  States  Memorial,  ib.  ; t)>e 
Self-denying  bill  lost  in  the 
House  of  L^rds,  ib. ; an  enquiry 
into  the  conferrmes  at  Oertruy- 
denberg  dropped,  889  : protesla 
of  the  Lords  expunged,  889, 890: 
•even  prorogations.  894  ;~~a  new 
session.  895 ; addresses  on  tbo 
peace,  ib. ; supplies,  the  Malt-tnx 
extended  to  Sratland,  897  ; mo- 
tion to  dissolve  the  iinkin,  ib. ; bill 
to  render  the  treaty  of  com  meres 
with  Franco  effectual,  898  ; 
thrown  out  by  a smalt  majority, 
ib, ; an  act  for  mortgaging  part 
of  the  Civil  List  to  par  a debt  on 
It  of  500,000/.,  901  ; ^th  houses 
address  to  remoire  the  Pretender 
from  Lorrain,  902 
Parliament,  Scotch,  declare  the  pre- 
rogative in  1633,  Mj  pass  an 
Indemnity,  36 ; meet  after  the 
Restoration,  77  ; grant  40.(KKi/. 
additional  revenne  for  life  to 
King  Charles,  78  ; ilie  Act  re- 
scinding all  Acts  of  Potlwmcnt 
since  1633,  80  ; *n  Act  for  keep, 
ing  the  29lh  of  May,  8J  ; a new 
Session.  F.piseopacy  restored, 
94  ; the  oath  of  Supremacy,  95. 
96  ; the  Covenant  abjured,  tb. ; 
tbe  tinlicard  of  severity  si-ainst 
Ixird  Lorn,  98 ; a committee  for 
setting  Rnes,  ib. ; the  Incapaci- 
tating Act,  99  ; Rights  of  Patro. 
nage  restored.  lOO;  Presbyterian 
Ministers  turned  out,  lOU.  iHJ ; 
a character  of  them,  102.  108 ; 
and  of  tbe  new  ones,  103;  a new 
seuion.  Warriitoun  executed, 
139  ; an  art  against  Cooveniieles, 
140 ; and  regulating  a national 
Synod,  ib. ; Customs  left  to  the 
King,  ib.  ; an  act  offering  aa 
Army  to  march  wl>ere  the  King 
should  command,  ib. ; the  Par- 
liament diiaoU'ed,  ib. ; a new  one, 

195  ; an  act  for  the  Supremacy, 
another  for  the  Militia,  1 92 ; 
severe  acts  against  Conventicles, 

196  ; a new  Session,  224  ; an- 
other Seuion,  240 ; eomplalnta 
of  Lauderdale,  240.  241  i tlie 
Parliament  prorogued,  245  ; a 
Convention  of  Eitatesgivr  nionev, 
279,  SI2;  the  Dake  of  York 
goes  to  ScolUtid,  316.  338  ; an 
Act  against  Popery,  ib. ; some 
arriiMlioiitof  perjury  suppressed, 
339  ! a new  test,  840  t the  Pro- 
testant religion  how  defined.  34 1 ; 
the  Parliament  dissolved,  ib. ; 
many  turned  out  for  refusing  the 
test,  ib. ; a new  Pariiameui  in 
King  James  the  Second's  reign, 
407  : grant  all  that  is  asked.  408  : 
they  will  not  take  off  the  penal 
lisws,  433 ; are  dissolved,  ib. ; a 
Convention  meet  after  the  Revo. 
Intinn,  537 : Duke  Hamilton 
chosen  President,  they  paua  sen* 
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tenee  of  forfeiture  om  Kiog  Jemet, 
'b. : d«^^la^e  King  end 

Queen  Mnrv  King  and  Queen  of 
Sf'otland.  5ii8 ; in  their  eUim  of 
ngtiUiu*ert  the  abolikhiug  Kpit- 
rnpaey,  ib. ; » petition  of  griev* 
aiirca  to  be  tendered  with  the 
Crown,  ib. ; the  Conirenlion 
tiimcd  into  a Parliament,  539 ; 
aonie  high  demand*,  the;  are  pro- 
rogued, : an  Act  uking  awa^ 
the  Supremaer  and  the  right  of 
Patronage*,  i Preabyterj  e*- 
tablialied, Chimney-money  grant- 
ed. an  noth  renounring  King 
Jamra,  561.  56i  i a reconeiling 
Seuion  held  by  Duke  Hamilton, 
£97  ; they  empower  the  King  to 
protect  the  Kpiaeopal  Cletgy,697« 
(iI8 ; the  Marquia  of  Tweedale 
Comniiaaioner,  617 : they  e*a- 
niine  Into  the  affair  of  CSIcncoe, 
ib. ; an  Act  for  a new  company 
trading  to  the  Ea*t  and  West 
Indie*,  618 ; llie  project  of  Da- 
rien, ib. ; it  ia  voted  a national 
eoneem,  662 ; the  Duke  of 
Queeii«btiry  Comroicaioner,  ib. ; 
manr  angry  vote*  about  Darien, 
662.'  709.  710.  Till  a new 
Pariiament  in  1703,  736 ; the 
Duke  of  Qurenabury  Cotnmii- 
•ioner,  ib.;  made  Treaton  to 
attempt  an  alteration  in  tbe 
Churx-li  Government,  ib  ; debate* 
about  the  Sucrr**ion,  ib.. ; an  Act 
for  a Commerce  with  Ftattre, 
784.  737  ; they  give  no  Supply, 
787  ; tbe  Settiement  in  1641, 
offered  them  to  enact  the  Suc- 
eeaainn,  761 ; the  Marqni*  nf 
Tweedale  Commiaaioner,  ib. ; 
fuae  the  SurorMion  till  after  an 
Union  with  England,  762  ; their 
Succeveor  to  be  different,  ib.  ; 
the  Art  for  that  purpoee  lacked 
to  a Money  Ull,  762  ; paaaed  by 
the  Queen,  763:  tbe  Duke  of 
Argylc  Commiaaiooer,  766.  780; 
an  Act  for  a Treaty  of  Union, 
ib.;  the  Articici  debated  in  Par- 
liament, 799,  800 ; and  agreed 
to,  801 

Parma,  Prince  of,  20ft 
Parma,  Duke  of,  693 
Paterton,  Ilithop,  195,  196.  340, 
433.  434.5^iO 

Paterson,  Projector  of  the  cipedi- 
tion  to  Darien,  618.  621 
Patrick,  Bitbep,  hi*  ebaearter,  1.30 
am)  note ; 1m  is  made  Diahop  uf 
Ely,  568 ; hit  death,  817 
Peyne,  Nevil,  agent  for  King  James, 
Sift ; is  engaged  in  a plot,  ib. ; 
resiita  a double  torture  in  Scot- 
land, 561  : fail  ciaminaiioo  in 
Parliament  t*  dmppied,  £97 
Pearson,  Bishop,  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 442  and  note 
PcDiberioD,  330  and  note 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  506  ; his  cha- 
racter, 64J  and  note ; 6r»t  Ple- 
nipotentiary at  Rytwick,  ib.  678  ; 


made  Ixird  II<gh  Admiral.  706. 
733 : l,ord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 834  ; again  made  Lord  High 
Admiral,  ib. : re*igns  that  post, 
bur  refuics  a peoiioo,  846 
Pen,  148.416,417.441.463.564. 
56.T 

Pendcrgraia.  hi*  ditcorery  of  the 
Aaia*wnaUon  plot,  622, 623,  624 
Pq>Ts,  .396 
Perry,  Lord,  O 

Petkin*.  Sir  William,  knoars  of  tbe 
AaMsaioation  plot,  626 ; is  in 
that  of  an  Inradnn,  ib.  ; receives 
absolution  at  Tjbum,  6*27 
Perth,  Lord,  278.313;  made  Chan- 
rellor  of  Scotland,  378 ; cruel  in 
torturing,  3^  37^  38<L  408  : 
turns  Papist,  4lH  ; baa  a Chapel 
for  5faM,  432  ; is  impri sotted, 510 
Peterborough,  Itord,  364,  391 
Peterborough.  Earl  of  (see  Mom- 
MooTH  and  Morosumt),  com- 
mands iu  Spain,  775,  776,  777, 
^7^^  820;  sent  Am. 
basaador  to  Vienna,  85.0 ; hit 
conduct  in  Spain  approved  by  tbe 
House  of  Ijords,  860.  861 
Peters,  Hugh,  and  note 
Petre  made  a Lieiiteiunt-Oeneral, 
285 

Petre,  Father,  429  and  note;  a 
Privy  Counsellor,  464,  465.  468 
Petieeum,  8.S4 

Philip  IL  King  of  Spoin,  208 
Philip  V.  King  of  Hfain  (see  Am- 
jou),  settled  on  that  throne,  67*2 : 
marries  the  Duke  of  Saror** 
daughter,  68^  69^  694,  69*6  : 
goes  over  to  Italy,  715 ; cam- 
paign there,  ih. ; bis  campaign 
against  Portugal,  757  : be  quite 
Msdrid,  793 : returns  thither, 
794:  reduce*  Valencia  and  Am- 
gon,  809  ; bit  son  acknowledged 
by  the  Cortes,  841 : the  French 
troops  leave  him,  654 ; he  pro- 
tests against  the  treaty  at  the 
Hague,  ib.  ; loaes  the  battle  of 
Atmanara,  857.  858:  renounces 
his  right  of  sntressioo  to  the 
crown  of  Pruee,  692 
Phippe,  Sir  Constantine,  counsel  for 
Sachevercl,  848 

Piedmont,  campaigns  there,  663. 
S90.  616,  759.  774.  791.  796. 
797 

Pierre,  Mn.,  4M 
Pierpoint,  ^ L81 
Pignatelli,  Pope  lotwcntXn..566, 
£2ft 

Pilkington  severely  fined,  .351 
Pique,  bit  character,  36ft 
Plague  of  London,  Lift 
Plot,  the  Popish,  281  to  290  ; ra- 
flerliona  on  It,  299 
Plot,  Montgomery's,  545.  .546. 56J 
Plot,  Assassination,  556,  557.  580, 
613.  622  to  627 
Plot,  Protestant,  332 
Plunkrt,  an  Irish  Bishop,  tried  ami 
executed,  331  and  note 


Plymouth,  garrieoo declare  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  .Sfl.3 
Plymouth,  Earl  of,  68.3 
Pointy,  French  Admiral,  Z2J 
Poland,  Sec  Auot'aTl'a.  Soeimtt, 
Stanislsub 
PoHgnac,  Abb^,  8.S.S 
Poliexfrn,  306  and  note  ; Cnimael 
for  the  City  Charter,  349,  350 
Pompooe,  201,  ‘261 
Ponlchartrain,  672 
Pool,  Mat..  206.  207  * 

Pope  Innocent,  his  character,  448. 
449 ; hia  dispniea  with  Prance, 
449 ; aucreedfd  by  Alexander 
VIII.  an  enemy  to  Fraiue,  566  ; 
succeeded  by  Innocent  XII  , ih. 
628;  and  he  by  Clement  XI., 
672  who  is  in  the  French  ini^ 
rest,  ib.  679.682.  6.92.696,712. 
760;  threatens  the  Emperor  and 
arms,  Qlil ; is  forced  to  submit, 
832  ; and  owrn  King  Charles  of 
8|)«in,  844 
Popoli,  Duke  de,  776 
Porter,  ChanocUor  of  Ireland,  419. 
din 

Porter,  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
622.  624  ; many  tried  and  eon- 
vieted  on  his  evidence,  625,  626, 
627 ; he  discovers  practice*  oo 
him,  632 

Portia^,  Earl  of  (see  Bhitimc*), 
made  Groom  of  the  Stole,  527. 
and  note  545  ; the  Astasainaiion 
Plot  discovered  to  him,  622.637  ; 
hii  prirate  negotiation  with  Bouf- 
flers.  64*2;  Amhasaador  in  France, 
6^;  resigns  his  plaee  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  6.57.  662  ; nego- 
tiate* the  Partition  Treaties,  677, 
679  : ia  impeached,  but  not  pro* 
seciued.680.685.  688.  700. 70K 
77PI 

Portocarrero,  Canlinal,  672 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of.  224. 252, 
26 1 ; for  the  exclusiun,  289 ; 
«by,32^^^aSl;  *new 
scheme  concerted  at  her  Indginga, 
390,-  391  ; attend*  the  King  in 
his  last  illness,  392 ; her  account 
of  his  death,  394  and  note 
Portugal,  Peter  King  of,  enters  into 
the  French  Alliance,  694 ; is 
neutral  in  the  vrar,  712  ; enters 
into  theOisnd  Alliance,  his  treaty 
with  England,  7.10,  731  ; cam- 
paigns on  hia  frontier,  757.  777* 
791  ; bis  death,  ftBS 
Portugal,  John  V.,  King  of,  firm  to 
hit  father’s  treaties,  ib. ; marries 
the  emperor's  sister,  fill  ; great 
riches  from  America.  839,  H97  ; 
campaigns  on  Iris  frontier,  827, 
842.  H5hi ; agrees  to  tbe  traaty 
at  Utrecht,  896 

Powel,  Judge,  hia  opinion  in  the 
trial  of  tbe  seven  Bishops,  470  ; 
and  in  tbe  affair  of  Aylesbury, 743 
Powit,  Lord,  285,  *39n 
Powis,  Countess  of,  315.  477 
Powis  made  Solicitor-General  and 
Aitofney-Generwl.  427,4fi9 
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Powlc,  2^  2flJ 
PuwIeU  Enrl  of,  B56,  892 
Vntiice  ditfuTer*  Codri«}''t  murder, 
2M, 

rrrtbTtrrians,  EngHfth,  ogaintt  King 
Cliarlr»’«  munltr.  28  ; an  Union 
with  llirm  propoeed  at  (lie  Rcato. 
ration,  1*21 , 207  ; and  a compre- 
hentiou  at  the  Revolution,  642, 

; doe*  not  turceed,  .54!!. 644  ; 
divitiotis  among  tliom,  fitiU 
Prrtbvteiiana,  Scotch,  diirontcnted, 
7tf,  81,  95  ; refuse  the  oath  of 
Siipremary,  96  ; aileiiccil.  100  ; 
their  character,  102  ; their  ditci. 
pline,  ib.  ; an  accommodation 
with  them  treated,  1 85,  1H6. 
188:  rejected  by  them,  197 ; 
Conference*  thereon,  197.  >98  ; 
(he  fury  of  the  CargiHitce  and 
Canieroniant,  3117.  33R  ; the 
Pre»b\teriaii»  insolent  to  the  epia. 
copal  clergy,  510:  their  fury  at 
the  Resolution,  541.  5 >2.  5*6 1 ; 
alienated  from  King  Williaro, 
575 ; reconciled  to  him.  597  ; are 
provoked  again,  598  ; methods 
taken  in  17 1*2  to  incense  them, 
681.  8b2 

Prvsbttery  new*modellc<l  in  Scot- 
land, 2Uj  their  leaders,  20,  21 ; 
their  general  asscmhlr  oppose  the 
Parliiimeni,  26;  they  raise  the 
Whigganiore  insurrection,  ib.  ; 
Divinions  among  them, 

41 ; Preshyteries  prubibited,  ILL 
Presbytery  established  in  Scot* 
laud,  ,*138.  .561-  736  ; made  un* 
aherable  at  the  Union,  890 
Preston,  Dr,  10  and  note 
Preston.  liOrd,  201.  409 ; loide 
Secretary  of  Slate,  497  : seized 
going  over  to  France,  ; tried, 
condcraiicti  and  pardoned,  565 
Picicndcr,  the,  OHned  hy  France, 
696  ; by  the  Pope,  Savoy  and 
Spoin,  ib.  ; is  attainted,  69H  ; an 
oath  abjuring  him,  698,  700 ; a 
plot  in  Scotland  for  him,  748. 
749.  750  ; h<s  txjicdiiion  from 
Lhinkirb  thither,  H24,  825 ; his 
campaign  in  Flanderv.  626 ; called 
8rst  the  Pretender  in  the  Queen's 
apecch,  ib.  ; his  Sister's  death 
and  rhameter,  886  : he  removes 
to  Bar-le.diic,  902  ; Atidresscs 
to  reoiovc  him  thence,  ib. 
Primrose,  U.  75  ; Clerk-Re- 
gistcr,  LL 12 ; Draws  the  Piero, 
gaiive  Acts,  79  ; and  the  rescis- 
sort  Act,  8^  275.  276 
Princcte-Koral,  her  death,  116  and 
note 

Piiiiccss  Anne.  Sec  DaHXAMR. 
Prince  (h-»ige.  See  Dfnmark. 
Prior,  Maiihevr,  H72  and  note 
Protestant  religion,  iu  first  crisis, 
20H ; second  crisis,  ib. ; third 
crisis,  ib.  210 ; fourth  ctws,  2l4  ; 
6fth  crisis,  420 

Ftussia,  King  of,  (see  Brakosk. 
nnacu).  711,712;  judged  rmn-e 
of  yeufchatel.  813 ; Fninte  own 


liis  regul  title,  H4 1 ; his  death 
and  diameter,  695 
Puriuns, 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the,  hosr  oh. 
served  by  France,  84 1.  842 


Q. 

Qoakeiu*  behaviour  on  prosecutions, 
184  ; divisions  among  them,  670 

Queen  Anne,  (see  Dkk  nan  k ),  pro- 
claimed, 704  ; her  speech  to  the 
Council,  ib  ; and  to  Parliament, 
ib. ; pursues  King  Wiiliani'salli* 
anccs.ib.;  her  Ministry, 705,706; 
the  Princess  Sophia  prayed  for, 
705.  707  : proclaims  war  with 
France.  707  t false  reports  of  dc* 
signs  to  set  her  aside,  699,  707  ; 
takes  the  Scotch  coronation  oatli, 
709  ; her  arms  successful,  718  ; 
creates  6ve  new  Peers,  726  ; her 
reception  afKiDgCharlcsof  Spain, 
73i  ; a Plot  against  her  disco* 
vered,  737  ; she  revives  the  Or- 
der of  the  Thistle,  733  and  note  ; 
Jealousies  of  her  Ministry,  740  ; 
she  grants  the  First  Fi'uits  and 
Tenths  to  the  |»o«ir  Clciuy,  744. 
745  and  note,  746 ; Maclean’s 
discoveries  of  the  Plot,  746.  747, 
748.  749 ; she  passes  the  Scotch 
urt  for  a dilfcrcnt  succesior  tlian 
that  of  England,  7<>3  ; her  rea- 
sons, ib. ; comes  to  hear  (lie  De- 
bates in  the  House  of  l.ords.766: 
changes  theSeolch  Ministry, 7 79; 
public  credit  higli,  787  ; awisit 
Savoy,  791  ; appoints  Commis- 
sioners to  treat  of  an  Union  with 
Scott.vnd,  ; her  private  fixvour 
to  Harley.  816  ; some  promo- 
tions in  liie  Church,  816,  817. 
819,  820  ; itims  Harley  out  un- 
willingly, 824 ; calls  the  Pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales  the  Pre- 
tender. 826  ; her  tender  caiv  of 
Prince  George,  833 : she  taker 
in  more  Whigs,  834  ; appoims 
Plrnipotrnliarirs  to  treat  of  peace, 
841.  842,  843 ; Books  wrote 
against  her  title,  847 ; secretly 
favours  Dr.Saclieverel.  850. 851  ; 
her  speech  at  the  end  of  that  8es- 
sion,  H.52  ; Dcguiiaiioni  fur  |teare, 
854.  855  ; rliaiigcs  her  Ministry, 
856 ; dissolves  the  Parliament, 
ib.;  her  iperch,  B59.  861  ; 
sends  Earl  Rivers  to  Hanover, 
873  ; her  ijicech,  874 ; creates 
Duke  Hamilton  Duke  of  Bran- 
don, 876  ; turns  out  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough .878:  makes  twelve 
new  Peers,  lb.  ; her  message  to 
the  Lords  to  adjuum,  disputed, 
but  obeyed,  ib.  ; her  message 
ihmit  the  peace,  879;  orticrs  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  be  sued 
for  money  received  by  her  war- 
rant, f.nl  ; docs  not  eonhrm  the 
C'onvocauon's  coiisiire  of  Whis- 
ton,  887  ; oidrrs  the  Duke  of 


Onnood  not  to  act  offenvirely, 
889  : lays  the  plan  of  peare  he. 
fore  l»oth  houses,  890  : Duitkirk 
put  into  her  hand  to  be  demo- 
lished, 891  ; it  possessed  in  a 
precarious  manner,  894  : the  rati- 
fies the  treaties  of  Peace  and 
Commerre,  8f-C  ; her  answer  to 
the  Common*’  address,  898  ; a 
Debt  of  500.000/.  on  the  Civil 
List  paid  off.  901  ; her  «;>eccb, 
802  : reflections  upon  it,  903 
Queen  Cntheriiie  of  Cltarlcs 
177.  2^ 

Queen  (Christina)  of  Sweden,  her 
chaiaeter  of  Popes.  449.  642 
Queen  Elizabeth,  3,  210 
Queen  Mary,  wife  of  King  James  II. 
tvcni  to  Bath,  476  ; the  myste- 
rious mnnagrrnent  of  her  sup- 
posed child-birth,  476. 477,  478  ; 
Went  to  Frariee,  .504 ; engaged 
King  James  to  follow  her,  509  ; 
her  correspondenre  in  England, 
564 : her  bold  repartee  to  (he 
King  of  France,  ; is  attainted 
by  bill.  698 

Queen  Mary  LL  joint  Sovei-etgn 
with  King  William  111,  (see 
OKaNovI.  525  ; made  so  of  Scot, 
land,  538;  the  administration  in 
her  during  the  King’s  alwenee, 
549 ; her  lendeiness  for  King 
James,  552 : her  governmeni, 
552.  5.53 ; her  Cotinril,  .553 ; a 
misunderstanding  wi(h  the  Piin- 
cess  of  Denmark,  578  ; her  care 
of  the  morals  of  the  people,  584 ; 
her  management  of  ebun  h atTnira, 
59-5.  596  ; her  illness,  606  ; her 
deatli  and  characlrr.  606,  607  ; 
a reconciling  message  passed  be- 
tween her  and  her  sister,  613 
Queen  Mother  of  France,  18  and 
note.  169 

Queen  of  Poland's  intrigues,  385, 
640 

Queen  of  Scots,  209 
Qurenshtiry,  Karl  of,  377  ; made  a 
Marquis  and  Duke.  407  ; bis 
scheme,  ib. ; gets  the  better  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  4 i8  ; ts  dia- 
graced  and  iu  danger,  ib.  432. 
433 ; his  death  and  character,  613 
Queembiiry,  Duke  of,  bit  son,  baa 
the  Garter,  6**4,  710.  737  : he 
discovert  a plot,  7i.6,  737,  73d 
and  note,  746  ; is  dismissed,  hut 
scfcetied  hy  an  artifice,  761,763; 
again  employed,  780  ; fearful  of 
(he  Union.  801  ; made  Duke  of 
Dover,  835,  876  : is  Secretary  of 
State,  83a 

Quota,  settled  between  England 
and  HuUaml,  567 


R. 

Radnor,  Earl  of,  .384 
Rngotzi,  Prince,  729.  759.  807 
1 Ralrigii,  Sir  \5'alter,  8 
I Hauiiilics,  battle  of,  794,  795 

I 
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lULeligli,  E«rl  of,  IMi  Z2i 
KDl]  tioto,  "42 

Uappama  plubder  IreUucI,  560,  and 

note,  562 

Ratrlifr,  ‘2&h 

Ratcliff,  Dr.,  606  and  nnt« 

Reading;,  trie*  to  di»cre«lit  tLe  evi. 

drtirea  of  the  Popiab  Plot,  *i.0K 
Rebellion,  in  ibe  Weat  of  Scotland, 
158;  and  at  Boihwell  Bridge,  5 1 3 
Rcformatiuii  of  manocra,  aocieliea 
for  it,  709 
Re^cidra,  U 5 
Rcinachild,  778 

Revnolda,  made  Diabopof  Norn'ich, 

U5. 

Hrtz,  Cardinal  de,  4^ 

Rheima,  ArchbUliop  of,  hi»  charac* 
ter,  .'167.  3^0 
Rich,  Sheriff,  aiB 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  22 
Kichmend,  Duke  of,  21^  99,  169. 
•J0:t 

Ritondella  token  bj  the  Duke  of 
OnnoLd,  71B 

Rirera,  Earl  of,  aeul  to  Spain,  796: 
Ambaasador  to  Hanover,  874  ; 
made  Maatcr  of  the  Ordnance, 
RHl 

Roberta,  Mra.,  one  of  King  Chirlea’a 
thiitreuca,  178.  323 
Robinaon,  Dr.,  Envoy  in  Stmicn, 
844.  and  note  ; character  of  the 
King,  845  ; made  Biihop  of  Bria- 
tol,  PHvy  Seal,  and  Plcnipo* 
tenturv  to  Utrecht,  872:  decUrca 
the  Queen  disengaged  from  her 
Alliaocca,  889  : made  Biabop  of 
London,  902 
Rochelle,  the  aiegc  of,  22 
Rochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of, 
hit  character,  178,  and  note  ; in 
tho  Treaaury,  3^  317,  3 >0. 
341  ; charged  with  bribery,  348, 
349  L U Preaident  of  the  Council, 
384  ; and  Lieutetiant  of  Ireland, 
389 ; made  Lord  Treaaurer,  400; 
and  one  of  the  Kcclesiaatical  Com- 
miaaion,  432 ; his  conference 
about  religion,  4^;  loses  the 
while  sta/T,  436 ; for  a Prince 
Regent,  613 : reconciled  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  Dr.  Burnet's 
means,  593 : opposes  the  Court, 
600,  608.  62.5  ; made  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  673, 674;  loses  ground 
with  the  King,  689.  695 : goes 
over  to  Ireland,his  conduct  there, 
ib. ; continued  in  that  post  by 
Queen  Anne,  706.  71 1 ; resigns 
it,  723.  73B.  741 ; proposes  bring* 
inft  over  the  Princcaa  St»phia, 
7o8 : oppoaea  (he  Regency  Dill, 
764  ; and  the  Union,  802.  819, 
839 ; is  made  Preaident  of  the 
CouTKil,  856 

Rocliesicr,  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  179  and  note 
Rodolpb,  Emperor,  6 
Rohan,  Duke  de,  22 
Rook,  Sir  George,  his  bucccm  at  La 
Hogue,  579 ; convoys  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  and  escapes  with  ome  of 


them,  592,  593  ; rommands  a 
squadron  at  Cadiz,  621  ; com- 
mands another  sent  to  the  Baltic, 
667  : commands  a squadron  to 
Cadiz,  716 ; takes  and  destroys 
the  galleons  at  Vigo,  7 1 7.  718  ; 
his  conduct  approved  by  Par* 
liamcnt,  723,  734.  756 ; takes 
Gibraltar,  757  ; 6ghts  the  Count 
de  Toulouse,  758 
Rookwood  executed  for  the  Assasai* 
nalion-plol,  627 

Roos,  I.onl,  his  divorce,  177, 600 
Rosewell,  his  trial,  387 
Kusa,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
191,  882, m 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  oppoaci  the  Pre- 
rogative Act,  11.  Ij^  13 : is 
gained  by  King  Charles,  17j  hia 
character,  7Jj  and  note ; Presi- 
Jeot  of  the  Council  in  Scotland, 
81 : dissolvea  the  Synod  at 
Kife,  ^ 82  ; is  King’s  Commis- 
sioner, 139.  143 ; his  conduct, 
ib. : severr  to  the  prisoners,  159: 
matie  Lord  CbaoccUor,  163.  195, 
275,  276 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  iostnimenlal  to  the 
Union,  800 
Rouey,  Marquis  de,  49 
Kouilie,  President,  sent  to  negotiate 
at  the  Hague,  840 
Rouviggy.  243. 26  L 28 1 . 367.  896. 
401,  4 J0 

Rouvigny,  hia  son,  made  Farl  of 
Galway,  572.  See  OstwiT. 
Rowse,  his  execuUoo,  3C4 
Roxburgh,  Earl  of,  for  the  Union, 
600 ; made  a Duke,  80.5  ; opposes 
the  Dakeof  Queensburv,  H36 
Royal  Society,  1^ 

Rumbold,  356 , 374,  ^06 
Rumney,  Earl  of  (see  Syomky), 
528  ; is  sent  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
Ireland,  596;  ja recalled,  ib , 663 
Rumsev,  ^ 3^  358. 

359.‘36T7364,  371.  374,  373. 
412 

Rupert,  Prince,  save*  the  English 
flee^  233 

Rusael,  Lord,  bis  character,  259 
and  note ; moves  the  Exclusion, 
319.  325.  335;  meets  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  at  Sbephard'a,  352. 
324 ; imprisoned,  3 >8  ; hia  bclia- 
viour,  359  ; examined  by  a Com- 
mittee of  Council,  360, 361  ; his 
trial  and  condemnation,  362  ; his 
preparation  for  death,  363 ; his 
execution  and  dying  speech,  364. 
3fi5  and  note 

Ruasvll,  Admiral,  meets  at  Tiord 
Shrewsbury’s,  45:J  : goes  to  the 
Il<^;ue,  424;  hit clmtacter.  485, 
and  note,  486,  495.  499  ; com- 
mands iho  fleet,  555  ; obtains  a 
great  victory  at  La  Hogue,  570. 
578  ; is  liinicd  out,  585 ; i^pun 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  .^98 ; 
sent  luto  tho  Moditerranean,  t>02; 
Hiutera  at  Cadiz,  ib. ; returns  to 
the  Mediterranean,  616.  621  t 
disappoints  the  invasion  in  16%,  . 


043 

is  ma«le  Earl  of  Oriurd, 

See  Oaruito 

Russell, Mr., Loid  Russell's  brolhn, 

5ni 

Rutherford,  21 

Ryawick,  treaty  of,  641.  642.  G43 


8. 

SaCHirvr.NrLL,  Dr.,  his  two  fumout 
sermons,  846,  817  and  note  ; he 
is  im;icai'hcd  for  them,  and  gruaa 
popular  upon  it,  848,  H49  ; tried 
in  Weitmiusicr  Hall,  ib. ; his 
defenru,  ib. ; his  trial  occasions 
riots,  ib. ; he  is  condemned  by  the 
Lords,  but  gently  punished,  &51 ; 
Ills  progress  into  Wales,  B.56 

Saint  Amour,  his  character,  368 

St.  Oerniain,  263 

Su  John,  41 

St.  John,  817 : Secretary  of  wsi; 
lays  down  with  Harley.  B22;  made 
Swretary  of  State,  856  and  note, 
675  ; and  Viscount  Boliiigbrokc, 
892.  Sec  Dolingbrokk 

St.  Marr’s  plundered  by  the  Eng 
lish,  m 

Si.  Ruth,  MarcKhal,  commands  for 
King  James  in  Ireland,  521 ; is 
kilM  at  tho  battle  of  Aghrem,  ib. 

Snneroft,  Dr,,  125;  made  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  262  ; at- 
tends King  Charles  IL  on  his 
death-bed,  392  ; U one  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical ComroiMion.411.443- 
joins  io  the  petition  of  the  seven 
Bishops,  467;  met  with  the  Privy 
Counsclloialbat  invited  tho  Prince 
of  Orange,  505,  509 ; absents 
from  the  Coovenlioo,  313  ; and 
froDi  Parliament,  528 ; hia  con- 
duct, ; hit  death  and  clurac- 
(cr,  605 

Sanders,  349  ; Chief  Justice,  3AJ 
and  note ; bU  judgiueul  of  the 
City  Charter,  637 

Sands,  Lfl3 

Sardinia  taken  bv  the  English  fleet, 
fi31 

Sarsfield  cuts  off  a convoy  to  King 
William,  538 ; memorable  laying 
of  bis  in  honour  of  (he  King,  572 

Sovil,  Lord,  liii  forgery,  and 
note 

Sevuy,  Duke  of,  in  tho  alliauos 
against  Kranco,  562.  583  ; in  a 
secret  treaty  with  France,  601. 
616,  628  ; reasons  tliat  induced 
him,  ib.,  733  ; joins  to  drive  (he 
Germans  out  of  Italy,  629.  642: 
a scheme  for  giving  him  the  Span- 
ish lucccssion,  ; marries  a 
daughter,  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 620 ; another  to  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  693.  696.  715  ; 
comes  into  the  alliance  against 
France,  732.  733 ; hit  danger  and 
disireta,  733.  754,  757 : loses 
almcNt  all  his  country,  754,  */59i 
theQiieenasaisuhim.79I:he  with 
Prince  Eugenr  raises  ‘.he  siege  of 
r r 
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Turin, 797;  be»icg>>  ToulonfaiO. 
niica  the  kiege,  Bi*7  ; reraveu  «U 
Saeoy,  B27  ; tukei  Kxile*  and 
FenwtrelU,  832,  S±^  870; 
Aj^reci  to  the  tieaty  of  Utrecht, 
H95 

SoToy  conference,  l*2'2.  123 
Sawyer,  Allomej’  General,  349  and 
note 

Saxe-Qotlia,  Duke  of,  Q94,  7 1 1 
Saxony,  Duke  uf,  6 
Saxony,  Kioc'.or  of,  rhoxeii  King  of 
Poland,  ^ 582.  See  Auou»Tti* 
Scarborough,  Dr.,  476 
Schotnberg.  Count,  his  discourse 
with  King  Charles  IJ^  117  ; sent 
to  coiiiniand  the  English,  2‘2R 
and  note;  weary  of  that  f>ost,233; 
roadc  a Maresclia)  of  France, 
270.  368  ; quits  the  French  snd 
Portuguese  service.  491  : is  in 
that  of  Prussia,  493^  4iOL  499; 
made  a Duke  in  England  with  a 
present  of  100,000/.  from  Par- 
liament, 536;  goes  to  Ireland,  ib.; 
iskilled  in  thel>attlcof  the  Bovne, 
554.  flil 

Sebomberg,  Duke,  his  son,  com* 
mands  in  Savoy,  574  : and  in 
Portugal,  757 

Scio,  island  of,  taken  by  the  Vene* 
tians,  hut  abandoned,  603 
Scot,  Dr.,  307 

Scotland,  ita  state  under  Cromwell, 
40:  a rebellion  designed  there, 
225 1 a rising  in  favour  of  King 
James  538.  539,  540 1 ano- 
ther defeated  by  Levinpton,  560; 
changes  in  the  Ministry  there, 
5C7.  597 ; tlie  project  of  Darien, 
620,  630.  652  ; miscarrying, 

raiiea  great  discootenta,  662 ; a 
Plot  there  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  736, 
737.  ?4G.  747  ; the  Union  how 
treated  there,  791.  792.  7.98, 
799,  801  ; the  Customs  there 
tnisminaged,  803 ; a Privy  Coun- 
cil kept  up,  B05.  815.  823;  token 
assay  by  Parliament,  ib. ; an  in- 
vasion from  France  miscarries,  ib., 
824,  825;  iho  Scotch  members 
are  divided,  835;  trestson  and 
trials  of  it  mado  the  same  there 
aa  in  England,  636,  837 ; the 
Scotch  Peers  retire  from  the 
House  of  I.orsIs,  881  ; but  are 
prevailed  with  to  return,  ib. ; 
move  to  dissolve  the  Union,  897 
Scots,  the,  enter  England,  L5  { treat 
with  King  Charles  ^ ; settle 
at  Darien,  and  pursue  it  at  a vast 
expense,  6S1.  652 ; driven  from 
it  by  the  Spaniards,  6ti'2 
Scougal,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  bis 
rharacrer,  l47 

Scrogga.  Chief  Jusdee. 297  and  note, 
311  320.  aJD 
Sraficld.  Earl  of,  ZM.  8M 
Sewton,  Ix*rd  Bwimerinoch,  3 
Sea,  squadrnni  at,  537,  541,  .553. 
554.  5S5,  570.  638.  6.39.  716. 
717^  7M,  73.5.  756.  767. 
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758.  777,  794.  81)9.  810.  815. 
817.  H33.  816.  811 
Sedley,  Sir  Clurles,  179,  180  and 
note 

Sedley,  Catherine,  M istress  to  James 
ll.,  114,  435  and  note 
Seymour,  169.  !244  ; his  character, 
255  and  note;  the  King  rrfuaes 
him  for  Speaker,  3iU  and  note ; 
is  impeached.  320.  327.  409 ; 
joins  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
pnrposes  an  asMtcialion,  502  ; is 
Governor  of  Exeter,  ib. ; comes 
into  the  Minislrv,  575 : opposes 
the  Court,  68^  624^  67^  22a  ; 
maiio  Comptroller  by  Queen 
Amie,  706  ; is  dismiss^,  752 
Sevniour,  is  made  a Peer,  726 
Seignelay,  5^  ^ 

Semple,  I5R 
Serjeant,  133.  310 
Sliaftcsbury,  Earl  of,  his  rbaracter, 
64  and  note,  180.  203  ; advises 
the  shutting  up  the  Exchequer, 
204,  205*;  maile  Lord  Cliaii- 
cellor,  206.  229  ; opposes  the 
King's  declaration,  2.30.  233, 
239  ; for  resistance,  241  and  note, 
256,  257,  258.  262.  267  ; sent 
to  the  Tower,  26H ; discharged 
upon  submission,  286.  *287.  290. 
302,  303  ; made  President  of  the 
Council,  against  tho  Bishops* 
votes  in  cases  of  treason,  306 ; 
for  the  Eiclusioo,  311.316,  3J0, 
326 ; sent  to  the  Tower,  333 ; 
acquitted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
335.  337  ; leaves  England,  348, 
352.  255 

Sharp,  sent  as  agent  by  the  rcso. 
lutioners,  42  and  noto ; betrays 
heir  interest,  $0,  £4*  SJj  87; 
mode  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
89 ; nomirwies  all  tho  Bishops 
except  Leightouu,  ih.,  91j  92  ; 
by  proclamadon  binden  the  meet- 
ing of  Pretbyteries.  93.  101 ; bis 
bcliaviour  to  I^udcrdale,  LIB  ; 
his  violence,  141.  142.  143 ; 
arcuses  Lauderdale,  144 ; re- 
tnicta  it.  ib. ; for  excommuni. 
eating  Burnet,  147 1 severe  to 
the  prisoners,  159.  160;  turned 
out  from  being  President  of  the 
CooretiUon.  iiU  ; returns  to 
Council,  163.  165.  166 ; an  at- 
tempt to  murder  biin,  187.  192. 
195.  200.  225  ; he  discovers  who 
it  was.  274  ; is  afterwards  mur- 
dered.  312.  315  and  noto 
Sharp,  Dr.  John,  307 ; preaches 
against  Popery.  430 : mado  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  568  and  note 
Sheldon,  Dr.,  88,  91 ; Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1*20  and  note  ; at 
the  Savoy  conference,  122.  125 ; 
tho  strictness  of  the  act  of  nni- 
fomiity  imputed  to  him,  126. 
131.  142  ; for  the  five  mile  act, 
1V2.  164.  166.  170,  *206;  hit 
death,  262 

Shening,  General,  583 
Shrplwrd,  ai3 


Shetrdon,  32 1 

Sheriffs  uf  lyondon,  disputes  aliout 
their  election,  318.  347 
Sherlock,  Dr.,  307,  430  ; leaves 
the  Jacobites,  and  made  Fican  of 
St.  Paurs,  ^ GiS 
Short,  Dr,  poisoned  for  talking  of 
King  Ciuirles't  death,  393 
Shovel,  made  enmmusioner  of  tbs 
Admiralty,  5B5  ; is  sent  to  ths 
Bfeditcrraucan,  735.  741.  756, 
758  ; besieges  Toulon  ty  sea, 
809  and  note ; cast  away  upon 
the  rocks  of  Scilly,  815 
Shrcwsbnry,  Earl  meetings  at 
his  house  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  452  ; bis  character, 
4H4  ; goes  over  to  Holland.  487. 
495.  502.  .504  , 507.  518  ; is 
made  aeciriary  of  state,  525, 
533  ; resigns,  551,  5H5 ; again 
made  secretory,  599  and  note  ; 
practicef  against  him,  636.  637  ; 
niailc  lord  chamberlain  to  Queen 
Anne,  852  ; sent  ambaisadur  to 
France,  890 

Sihbald,  Sir  Kubert,  433  ; and 
note 

Sicily,  an  earthquake  there,  583 
Sidney,  Mr.,  in  bigh  favour  with 
ibe  Prince  of  Orange,  480  ; his 
rliaractvr,  485.  4i)5  ; secretory 
of  state,  lieuleikaol  of  Irdand, 
and  master  of  tlw  urdnance,  528; 
mado  l^rd  Sidney,  and  after- 
wants  Earl  of  Rumoey,  ib.  See 
Ruhniv. 

Sidserfe,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  trans- 
lated to  Orkney,  hS 
Simpson,  a spy,  545  ; in  a plot,  ib. 
Skelton,  envoy  at  the  Hague,  40 1. 
4l0  ; and  at  Paris,  450 1 is  sent 
to  the  TowTr,  488 
Smith,  Sir  Jeremy,  seixes  Spanish 
inonoY  in  a Dutch  ship,  4Z 
Smith,  a priest,  298.  324,  332 
Smith,  Aaron,  sent  to  Scotland, 

354.  .360 

Smith,  a apy,  his  letters,  6.16.  637 
Smith,  Mr. , his  character,  is  cboaen 
speaker,  Zfil 

Smvrna  fleet  attacked  by  the  French, 
59*2.  5iia 

Sobieaki,  King  of  Poland,  raisea  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  385  ; beata  the 
Turka,  603  ; his  death,  639 
Solucski,  his  son,  seixed  by  a party 
at  Breihiw,  734 

Socinianism,  its  great  progress.  648. 
649.  fiM 

Soissons,  Madame  de, 

Solmes,  Count,  507.  59*2. 

Somers,  Mr.,  answers  KingCliarlM's 
declaration.  329,  3.35  ; soUdto)- 
general,  54H ; made  attorney- 
general,  and  soon  after  lord, 
keeper,  5R7  ; his  expedient 
against  clipping,  6l'2  ; his  ac. 
count  of  Cliamock,  ib. ; bta  aJ- 
iiiiuistralion  applauded,  652  ; 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Of)  Kid's  affair,  and  cleaied 
hy  a gnat  majori'v,  663.  661 ; 


U ditmiued,  and  lii»  ctiaract«r, 
G6(>  ; de»i^n>  A^inst  liiiu,  U7?>, 
680 ; U h<^a^d  at  the  bir  of  the 
Hoiim  of  Ci>tnnioiu,  60Q  ; >• 
impeoched,  681.  685,  685  ; and 
acquiUetl  bv  the  Huum  of  Lon)*, 
688,  750 ; hi*  act  for  the  ameud* 
ment  of  the  law,  787.  788  ; a 
principal  manager  in  the  union, 

1 BOJ,  819  ; made  pruident 
of  the  couDcil,  83 i ; U dia* 
iuiincd,  8^ 

8omer>et,  i'larl  of,  ^8 
Somcnct,  Duke  of,  3J 
Sorocr»«t,  Duke  of,  708,  732.  750. 
8)7x821,  BaZ 

Soinciaet,  Dticheu  of,  groom  of 
the  atolc, 

Sophia,  Prinena.  See  IltNofKn 
South,  Dr.,  write*  againit  Sherlock, 
65Q 

.SoutliamploQ,  Earl  of,  bis  account 
of  Kikon  Basiliko,  ill ; angrjr  at 
calling  home  the  king  without 
condiiiuD^,  ^ ; his  character, 
Ihi  and  note  ; against  a standiitg 
annj,  103 ; riMts  not  the  king's 
mistresses,  121  ; mo<lrrutu  in 
church  matters,  121.  l.Vj  ; hi* 
death,  168  and  note 
Sonthc^k,  Karl  of,  jealous  of  iho 
Duke  of  Yoik,  IM 
South  Sea  Comptmy  elected,  869 
Southwell,  Sir  Ui>bc:t,  his  authiv 
riljr  quoted,  1 12,  336 
Spanbeim,  Baron,  his  character, 
Bliii;  hi*  account  of  the  Kivnch 
eoimdlt  on  the  King  of  Spain** 
death,  672 

Spanisli  Armada,  bow  direrted  for 
a jrrar,  210 

Spanish  Xcihcrland*.  See  KrTncji* 

LAND* 

Spain.  SccCiisnLV*  II.,  Ciuhlks 
HI..  Philip  V'. 

Spence  piit  to  the  torture,  378 
Spoi*wuod,  hi*  HUtorj  censured,  2j 
lix  15 
Spnqrge,  'i05 

Splat,  Bishop  of  Kocheitrr,  131. 
691,  692;  hi*  death,  902  and 
note 

Squadrord  rarrr  tlio  union  io  Scot* 
land,  ^ QlLi 

Stafford,  !.on}.  295.  298  ; his  trial, 
323 ; condemned,  325  ; he  sends 
for  Dr.  Bnmct,  326  and  note ; 
his  execution,  325.  337 
Stair,  Earl  of,  a great  manager  for 
the  union,  Iim.  8^  801 
Staler,  bis  trial,  2B7 
Stanhope,  Kuvor  in  Hulland,  677 
Staiiho|)c,  General,  his  son,  at  the 
ilcgpof  Barcehtna,  776 1 procure* 
relief  to  Spain,  790,  820  ; 

matiogi-r  at  Dr.  Sarhcrereir* 
trial,  848  ; gain*  tlie  liaitle  of  Al> 
manani,  852 ; taken  at  Bnhuega, 
83H.  859.  9D2 

SlMeelaus,  cboaen  in  the  room  of 
.iufuatut,  Kin^  of  Poland,  and 
crowned,  760.  778  ; Augmtu* 
r*).dgni  in  hit  faronr,  808 ; but 
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oblige*  him  to  qua  the  kingdom, 

Siareiuberg,  Count,  hi*  marrU  in 
Ituly,  7J J ; joint  the  Duke  of 
Sarojr,  ib.  ; coromands  in  Spain, 
820.  844  ; defeats  King  Pliilip, 
838  ; deUyi  relieving  Stanhope, 
8.58.  86!)  ; rout*  the  Duke  of 
Vcndrtme,  859 
States  General.  .See  Dutch 
Sterne,  Arrbbi*hop  of  York,  382 
and  note 

Siecnbock,a  Swedish  tcncmi.  393. 
89‘. 

Sleenkirk,  battle  of,  581 
Steward,  Or.,  his  notion  about  the 
sacrament,  1 15 

Siowurd,  sent  to  Queen  Kliubeth, 

209 

Steward,  a lawyer,  hi*  letter*  to 
Fugol,  453 

Steward,  Sir  James,  83G 
Stiiliiigflcct,  Dr,  128  and  note, 
129.  20t>.  3!)H.  430.  (iOli 
Sioupe,  Brigadier,  42,  4^  4^  50. 

61.  223.  422.  423 
SlralTurd,  Earl  of,  1^  given  up 
by  the  king,  IS ; his  dcatli  nuK'd 
his  character,  3^  634 
Strafford,  Earl  oL  sent  ambassador 
to  Holland.  8Z1,  889.  893  ; has 
the  garter,  892,  893 
Stralsund,  the  siege  of,  872 
Strickland,  Admiral,  480 
Stuart,  Mr*  , mairie*  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  139  and  note 
Sunderlaml,  F^rl  of,  pleriipoten- 
tury  at  Cologne,  234.  2J5  * t 
ambasMdor  io  France,  280 ; sc> 
cretnry  of  slate,  302  ; at  6rst 
oppose*  the  cxcKnion.  303.317  ; 
in  confidence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ib.  ; declare*  fur  the 
exelusion,  319  ; amd  against  a 
Prince  Regent,  327 ; i*  again 
secretary  of  state,  3 48,  389, 390, 
400  ; tnaale  president  of  the 
council,  419;  advises  modcnie 
measures,  480  ; turns  papist,  ib. ; 
advises  the  rejecting  a French 
army,  487  ; is  turned  out,  497  ; 
in  high  credit  with  King  William, 
588.  599,  619;  for  a couudl  of 
trade  named  by  parliament,  621 ; 
and  for  a land  bank,  625  ; for  a 
Urge  standing  force,  646 ; ralirrs 
from  buttaris,  745 
Sundcrluiid,  {■lari  of,  his  son,  for 
the  union,  HO'2 

Sunderland,  (?ountcss  of,  477.  498 
Sweden,  King  of,  53 ; his  death, 
641.  642,  and  note 
Sweden,  King  of,  bis  son,  mediator 
at  Ryswick,  642 ; bis  corooatiot^ 
655 ; a fonnidablealliancoagaintt 
him,  660  ; the  English  licet  prew 
lerls  him,  and  foircs  Denmark 
to  a peace,  (i67.  658 ; he  over* 
comes  the  Kings  of  Denuurk  and 
I Poland,  and  the  Czar,  ia  one 
campo^,  675 ; his  war  in 
i Poland,  beats  King  Augustus, 
and  takes  Cracow,  716.  ".'ll ; 
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procures  Stanislaus  to  be  cIkwcu 
King  of  Poland,  760  ; drive* 
Augustus  into  Saxony,  760,761 ; 
hit  successes  in  Poland,  778 ; 
matches  into  Saxony,  798;  forces 
Augustus  to  resign  his  crown, 
807  ; hit  character,  808  > makes 
the  emperor  restore  the  churches 
in  Silesia,  613,  ft  1 4 • i«  defeated 
at  Piillowa,  and  flies  to  Turkev, 
844  ; hi*  rliaractcr  by  Bishop 
Robinson,  844  and  note ; hi* 
troop*  beat  the  Danes,  846 ; a 
pl^ue  ia  Sweden,  859 : be  pro« 
cure*  a war  between  the  Turk 
and  Czar,  866  ; trie*  to  break 
the  peace  made  between  them, 
872,  893  ; defends  hirnNlf  at 
Bender  ogaiust  on  army,  695 ; 
is  at  lost  forced  to  surrender,  ih. 

Swinton,  73.  8.5 

Swiss  Cantons,  813 


T. 

Tsry,  an  evideme  in  triaU  of  trea* 
son,  609 

Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert,  envoy  in  Den- 
mark, 150 

Talbot,  Richard,  120;  oppose*  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  IBO  ; is  mode 
l%arl  of  Tirconnell,  419.  See 
Tixconheu 

Tulbul,  Dr.  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
802  ; speaks  against  Saclieverell, 
851,  and  note 

Talmath,  General, 57 1 , 572;  killed 
at  Caroaret,  602 

TalUrd,  M*rc«hal,  7J^  7^  Z54  ; 

taken  at  Blenheim,  7.54 
Tarbct,  Ijord  Mkidlcton't  favourite, 
QTj  liML  is  mode  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  733.  See  Coomahty 
Tasborough,  *299 
Tckcly,  Count,  366 
Temple,  Sir  William,  171  ; ambas. 
sador  to  Holland,  17 1 and  note ; 
hi*  cliaraeter,  251  and  note; 
plenipotentiarj  at  N*imeguen,280, 
511;  proposes  treating  wrilhTir- 
cotinelf  512 

Tcmiisoo,  Dr.,  hi*  eharorter,  180. 
307.  396.  414.  430;  made 
ArchUsbep  of  Canterbury,  606. 
607 

Terras,  Earl  of,  322 
Terwhit,  Sir  Philip,  263 
Tesso,  Marcschid,  424,  758,  793. 
807 

Thomas,  Ksbep  of  Worcester,  628; 
deprived,  568 

Throgmorton  and  his  Lady  turn 
papists,  263 
Thnrlo,  ^52 
Tiddiinan  beat  by  the  Dutch  at 
Bergheii,  IM 

Tillotaoo,  Dr.,  5*2  : his  character, 
12fl  on.l  note,  15^  20Z.  805. 
364.  4JQ  ; made  Arclibislinp  of 
Caolerbiiry,  568  ; hi*  death  and 
ctunctcr,  605.  649 
Tirconnell,  Etvl  of,  made  lirutenaot 
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of  Irelind,  4^4.  607.  MO,  51 1. 
534.  35rt.  360 

Tirol  f the  Boon  there  repel  the 
Duke  of  Vemlome, 

Tiliii,  Colonel,  4,  21 
Tolur^,  690 

Tange.  Dr.,  Iiii  account  of  the 
Pupiib  Plot,  281  aud  note,  284  ; 
bit  death,  337 

Torcr,  5Ur<}ui«  de,  840.  841.  854, 

Tories  taken  In  br  King  Willuim, 
547.  666,  673 ; and  by  (jucen 
Anne,  706.  707.  8.'>6 
Torrington,  Earl  of  (see  lIxHiirRT), 
is  8nt  comraiHioner  of  the  Ad. 
ruirahy,  528  ; fighii  the  French 
at  Baiitry  Bat,  5^17.  5.53  ; aitd 
near  Bcacliy,  555  ; sent  to  the 
Tover,  ib. ; tried  by  a court 
martial,  and  arqiiilied,  56J«  .5b‘4 
Toulon,  design  on  it,  807  ; mitear. 

net,  8fi9,  9^  aM 
Toulouse,  Count  de,  engages  Rook, 

767 

Tourville,  a French  Admiral,  579, 
593 

Townsend,  [;.or\l.  802  : plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Hague,  his  chaiacter, 
841  ; recalled,  873 1 censured 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  b83.  8H.5 
Traquair,  Karl  of,  l_4j  L6 
Treaty,  of  Barrier  with  the  Dutch, 
the  first,  882.  883  ; the  second, 

893,  894 ; of  Cooiincrce  with 
France,  896.  897.  898  : of  Com- 
prehension, 175,  185.  542,  643, 
644 ; of  union  with  Scotland, 
7^798.879.  804.HO5-  of  Par. 
tition,  the  firal,  626.  660,  661, 
668.  676.  677.  678.  679.  fitU 

Treaty  at  Carlowita,  644  ; at  Co. 
logne,  233.  234 ; at  Nimegiien, 
280:  at  Ry swiek, 64L £42. 643: 
at  Utrecht,  874.  884,  685.  886, 

894.  895 

Trebr  aiguea  fur  the  City  charter, 
328.  3A9  and  note,  3oU 
TrrUwnr,  General,  486 
Trenchard,  358.  360  ; accrctary  of 
state,  587 

TrcTlIle,  Count  de,  20.3,  368 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  F talComnrissiorter  of  the 
Oirat  Seal,  and  Speaker,  549  : 
h expelled  the  House  of  Com. 
mons,  61 1 

Trevor,  Chief  Justice,  743  ; made 
a peer,  87  B 

Trial,  of  Ashton,  5G4  t of  Berry, 
Green,  and  Hill.  2SG  : of  Chur. 
nock.  625  ; of  Friend,  626  } rt£ 
Hone,  34.5  ; of  the  Jesuits.  *294. 
308 : of  Keys,  625.  626 : of 
King,  ib.  ; in  Lancaibiie,  609. 
610 

Trial  of  Perkins,  626.  627  ; of 
Lonl  Pn-ston,  565 
Trinincll,  Dr. , made  Dislmp  of  Kor. 
wi«'h,  802.  8.5t 

Tnimball,  Sir  William,  488,  583. 
637 


Turbcrvil  deposes  against  fx>rd 
HtalTonl,  32.3,  325  ; discovers  a 
plot  at  Oxford,  332  ; his  death, 
337 

Turrnne,  Maresrhal,  221  ; his  cha- 
racter of  tho  Duke  of  York, 

a.')9 

Tulin,  siege  of,  796 ; raised,  797, 
798 

Turks,  their  wars,  603.  617.  629. 
644  ; make  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, 644.  645,  660  : and  with 
the  ciar,  84^  8^  871^  S22 

Turner,  the  Jesuit,  308 

Turner,  Sir  James,  144.  158.  165. 
166 

Turner,  miule  Bishop  of  Ely,  582. 
38.3  and  note,  403.  404  ; attends 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  exe. 
eution,  413:  absents  from  par- 
liament, .52^  corresponds  to  St. 
Germains.  564. 565;  is  deprived, 
■S68 

Turner,  Sir  William,  181 

Tumham  Green,  a lane  near,  de> 
signed  for  tho  assassination,  623 

Twe^ale,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
II  : against  Guthry’s  execution, 
85 : imprisoned,  8^  143.  163 ; 
made  an  Kiurlish  priw  cotmscl. 
lor,  165,  loo,  IH7, 189*194.195. 
316,  336  ; made  a marquis  and 
chancellor,  575  ; and  king's 
commisMuner,  617  ; Is  dismiss^ 
6*20  ; made  <)uceQ*s  commis- 
sioner, ZlU  ; promotes  the  union, 
HOP 

Tyrawley,  I^rd,  860 


U. 

Um.,714.  754 

Usher,  Archbishop,  proposes  to 
unite  the  Epitcopwl  snd  Preaby- 
tcrian  churches,  93* 

Vxellei,  Marqiiisde,  Plenipotentiary 
at  Gortruydeuberg,  855 


V. 

Valxwtu  declares  feu-King Charles, 
790:  reduced.  809 
Valiere,  Mademoiselle,  her  intrigue, 
202 

Valiere,  Duchess  of,  .368 
Valiere,  a spy,  8‘32 
Vanlwuiiing,  his  citaracier,  220 
Vanderdussen,  plcuipotenitary  at 
Gcrti'uydcnbeig,  855 
Vandyke,  the  painter,  Q 
Van  Ghent,  Dutch  Admiral,  sent 
to  the  Frith,  163 
Van  Ilulst,  49.S 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  27, 107  : his  cha- 
racter aud  exeentiun,  lU8  and 
note 

VauUin,  a great  engineer,  61 .5 
Vaudemont,  Prince  of,  covets  the 
sifge  of  Namur,  614.  692 
Vauglian,  Chief  Justice,  152  hit 
rlmractcr.  260 


Velasco,  II6 

Vendome,  Duke  de,  638.  693, 
Iii.729*  laa.  Z^  774j  791. 
795,  809.  829.  858.  869 
Venetians,  the,  own  Kir»g  William, 
602  ; their  wars  with  the  Turks, 
603, 628 ; neutral  in  the  French 
war,  679.  692,  112 
Venuer,  his  fury,  105.  106.  and 
note 

Vernon,  secretary  of  stale,  676, 
679 

Veterani,  General,  killed  by  the 
Turks,  itl7 

Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
■367 

Vigo,  the  expedition  there,  717. 

m 

Villa  llermosa,  270 
V’ilta  Vieiosa,  ^ttle  »f,  8.SB 
Villars,  .Mareschal,  715.  727.  728 
772.  759,  772.  79.5.  80  ».  812. 
813.  842.813.  853.870.  891 
Villeroi,  Mareschal,  614.  615. 692. 

693,  72fl.  754.  753.  224 
Virginia,  a college  founded  there, 
596,  597 


W. 

Waok.  404 

Wake,  Dr.,  430 : ma«le  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  767 ; his  eharacler,  831 
Wskeman.  bis  trial,  2H5.  810 
Walcot,  356 : his  trial  aad  execu- 
tion,  364 

Waldcck,  Prince  of,  his  character, 
219  ; Inset  the  battle  of  Pletinis, 
554.  555  ; saves  Brussels,  570 
Walgrave,  478 
Walker,  432 
Wallace,  US 
Waller,  259  and  note 
W’alpolc,  all 

WaUb,  his  character,  Li4  and  nol<» 
WaUingham,  his  insiructioos  to 
Wigmorr,  ^ gets  intelligence  of 
the  Spanish  Anuada's  design, 
208 

Ward,  Sir  Peter,  351 
Wanl,  Dr,  Seth,  1 31 , 132  and  noU* 
Waristoiin,  15»  3^  7^  85 ; his 
execution,  139 

Warner,  Bishop,  Magiu  Cborta  in 
his  hands,  12 

Warrington,  Earl  of,  Charveellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  5‘27  and  note 
Wprwkk,Sir  Philip.  62 
Watson,  Bishop  of  8t.  David's, 
deprived  for  simony,  657.  6^8^ 

m 

Webb,  General,  his  success  at  5Vy- 
nandal,  829 

Wentworth,  Lady,  404,  414  and 
note,  498 

West,  ^ 3Mi  ^ 

374 

Weston.  321 

Weymouth,  Viscouut,  .506.  ZM 
Wharton,  I^rd,*l5,  267,515, 4tr. 
Lieutenant,  of  Ireland,  7S9 : dts- 
misM-d,  857 
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^Vliarton,  Sir  refuMt  tpec^r* 

•iff,  szz 

Wliichcoi,  Dr.,  L22  and  nole 
Whig^roore  inroad,  2S 
Whig*  turned  out,  458, 550  ; taken 
in,  &87 : lote  their  credit,  CAl, 
719;  turned  out,  Q66.fi73;  taken 
in  779. 834 ; turned  out.  853.  8M 
Whiaton,  Mr.,  8fi7,  868 
Whitby,  Dr.,  m 
White,  Bialiop  Peterborough, 
abeenta  from  Parliament,  5‘iH ; 
deprired.  569 ; attrnda  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  b.HB 

Whitebread,  hia  trial,  ^ Sllfl 
Whitfon),  Bishop,  li 
W'hitford,  hia  aon,  433 
Whitlock.  23 
Wkquefort,  249  and  nole 
Widdrington,  Lonl,  266 
WiWman,  43^3^  402,494,  495, 
4»*8,  517 

Wilkina,  Dr.,  127  and  note;  hia 
character,  12 ; Biahop  of  Cheater, 
171.  175.  177.  184 
Wilkinaen, 

Williatn  111.,  Joint  Sorertign  with 
Queen  MarT»(aecOaawor.l.  525; 
hia  fareur  to  Brntinck  and  Syd« 
ney,  527  ; hia  firat  Ministry,  627. 
528:  bia  apecch,  529. 531:  growa 
jealoua  of  the  Wbtga,  532;  pro* 
puaea  naming  the  Ducheaa  of  Han. 
erer  in  the  aucceaaion,  5J3 ; joint 
Sovereign  of  Scotland,  538  ; hia 
Miniairy  there,  .538,  539  : the 
W h ig*  jealoua  of  him , 544. 545; 
refiiiea  hia  assent  to  the  Corpo. 
nsiion  Act,  547 ; takea  in  Torica, 
548.  55Q  ; the  adminiatraiion  in 
the  Queen  in  hia  abaence,  549. 
550  ; hiadiacourae  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
551,  557 ; wounded  by  a cannon* 
badi , 5.53  ; gains  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  .5.54.  555.  556  : a design 
to  uaaaainate  him,  556.  557. 
558 ; beaiegra  Umerick,  and 
forced  to  raise  the  airgo,  559; 
hia  equal  temper,  ib. ; goca  to  a 
eoiigreaa  of  Priiiretat  the  Hague, 
565,  566 ; changes  his  ministry 
in  Scotland,  567  ; fills  the  Tacaiit 
>ees.  568.  569 ; Ireland  reduced, 
572  ; he  aupporta  Savoy, 

574  ; fond  of  the  Dutch,  575 ; 
carcleaa  in  signing  papers,  577  ; 
hia  breach  with  the  Princeaa  of 
Denmark,  578 ; loses  Namur, 
and  the  battle  of  Steen  kirk.  58 1 . 
584  : refuH*s  hia  assent  to  the 
niennial  Bill,  587 : takea  in 


Wliige,  587.598  grows  iinpopu* 
lar,  689.  590;  loses  the  battle  of 
Landen,  59 1 ; leaves  church* 
affairs  to  the  Queen,  595 ; founds 
the  William  and  Mary  College 
in  Virgini.1,  ^ ^ filiJ  ; 
sends  a fleet  to  protect  Spain, 
602 ; another  to  bombard  the 
French  rnaat,  603  ; hia  grief  for 
Queen  Mary's  death,  607 : a de- 
sign to  aaaassinate  him.  613  ; re- 
conciled to  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, ib. ; appoints  LonU  Jus- 
tices, ib. ; takes  Namur,  61.5. 
616  ; a conapirtcy  to  aesasainate 
him  and  invade  England,  622 ; 
the  conspirators  seized,  623  ; the 
Invasion  broke,  ib.  628, 637, 638 ; 
sends  a squadron  to  the  West 
Indies,  639 : concludes  a peace 
at  Rvawick.  64 1 . 642. 643.  645 ; 
keeps  3000  men  more  than  were 
provided  for  by  Parliament,  64H  ; 
silences  disputes  about  iheTrinity, 
6.50  ; is  opposed  with  bitterness, 
6>^.3,  6.34  ; the  army  reduced  to 
7000,  how  modelled,  655 ; hia 
partition  treaty,  656.  660,  fifij  ; 
loses  the  people's  affections,  66.5, 
669 ; lakes  in  Tories,  665,  666, 
makes  a peace  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  667  : hia 
conduct  on  the  King  of  Spain’s 
death,  673.  074.  675  ; it  is  very 
mysterioua,  676.  677.  fiflj  ; owns 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  King  of  Spain, 
682  ; it  reserved  to  Us  Minis- 
ters, 688,  669  ; mrallt  his  Am. 
basmdor  in  France,  697 ; his 
noblo  Slid  speech,  ib. ; his 

fall  from  a horse,  Z112  ; his  sick, 
neis,  700.  701  ; his  death,  701. 
702  ; passes  the  Abjuration  Act 
in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  702  % 
his  character,  702, 70.3  ; attempts 
agaiust  his  grants,  863.  888.  889 
'Williams,  Bishop,  30 
Williams,  Dr.,  430 

Williams,  Sir  William,  .384.  469 
WilUsmMn,  Sir  Joseph,  Plenipo* 
tentiary  at  Cologne,  ‘234  and  note, 
24ii 

Wnriamson  seized  going  over  to 
King  James,  54 1. 

Wilmot,  Karl  of  Rochester,  241 
Willis,  Sir  Richard,  gives  Crom- 
well intelligence,  43  nnd  note 
W'illis,  Dr , 134 
Wiiidebank,  Dr.,  478 
Winnington,  ^ 3014  3^  310 
Wirlcmbcrg,  Duke  of.  794 


040 

Wishart,  Bbbop  of  Edinburgh,  il4 
and  note 

Wismar,  siege  of,  raised,  87*i 
Wiiherley,  Dr.,  477 
Wiihins,  32i  and  note 
Wolfenbuttle,  Duke  of,  667,  694, 
711 ; hit  daughter  marries  King 
Charles  of  Spain,  811 
WorcMler,  Marquis  of,  320 
W'orthington,  Dr.,  bit  character, 
128  and  note 
Wratiilaw,  Count,  752 
Wright,  Chief  Justice,  470 
Wright.  Sir  Nathan,  Ixird  Keeper, 
666,  751 ; dismis^,  770 
W’yche,  Sir  Cyril,  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  in  Irclsud,  596 
Wyld,  Judge,  298 
Wynne,  333 


Y. 

Yosk,  Duke  of,  48.  49 : marries 
Clarendon's  daughter.  113:  why 
he  turned  PajMSt,  1 14  and  note; 
commatwlt  the  fleet,  148 ; hia 
amours,  153. 154.  182. 203.222. 
23 1 ; lays  down  all  his  commis- 
sions, 233;  addresses  l^y  Bel- 
lasis,  ib. : marries  the  Priuceu 
of  Modena,  ib. ; the  Commons 
vote  against  that  marriage,  239, 
252.  2.92  ; sent  beyond  sea,  300 
and  note;  his  exclusion  eiides- 
voured,  305,  306  arvd  note  ; he 
is  sent  for  home,  271.  *272  ; 
goes  to  Scotland,  316  ; with  leave 
to  come  to  England,  318 ; his 
behaviour  in  Scotland,  337.  338. 
839.  344  and  note,  345 : he 
governs  all  affairs,  English  and 
Scotch,  377,  378 ; attends  the 
King  in  bis  lut  illnese,  and  intro* 
duces  Huddleston  to  his  apart- 
ment, 391^322,  Sec  Janes  IL 

York,  Hyde,  Duchess  of,  115,  207 

York,  Modena,  Duchesa  of  (ice 
Qnrr.N  Mart),  244 


Z. 

Zaior,  Count,  sent  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  813 
Zeiher,  760 

Zell,  Duke  of,  566.652.  660.  667 

m 

Zmicb,  250 

Zulcstcin,  1 8.1.  479  506 
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